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Legumes— The  Basis  of  a  Permanent  Agriculture 


IT  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  the  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae  do  in  some  way 
increase  the  nitrogen  content  in  the  soil  through 
their  growth.  For  many  years  it  was  a  puzsrle  to 
know  just  how  they  did  this.  Farmers  knew  that 
red  clovep  would  not  only  give  them  good  hay  for 
cattle,  but  that  the  sod  would  make  a  better  crop 
of  corn  or  wheat  than  would  have  been  made  with- 
out it.  Many  believed  that  these  plants  had  the 
power  to  absorb  ammonia  from  the  air  through 
their  leaves. 

Then,  after  the  establishment  of  the  experiment 
station  we  began  to  make  a  more  exact  and  scientific 
investigation  into  the  life  of  plants,  and  especially 
the  plants  known  as  bacteria,  which  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  and  which  exist  in  countless  millions 
in  air,  water  and  soil.    Finally  it  was  found  that 


By  W.  F.  MASSEY 

Since  green  plants  never  use  nitrogen  until  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  nitrate  in  the  soil,  it  seems  evident 
that  these  bacteria  are  nitric  ferments,  oxidizing  the 
free  nitrogen  in  the  air  in  the  soil,  and  at  once 
forming  nitric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  lime 
or  potash  in  the  soil,  making  a  nitrate  which  the 
legumes  use  and  which  any  plant  associated  with 
them  will  get  the  benefit  of.  For  it  is  well  proven 
that  Indian  corn,  with  cow  peas  sown  among  it  at 
laying  by  of  cultivation,  will  make  more  corn  an 
acre  than  corn  on  the  same  soil  without  the  peas. 
Green  plants  get  all  their  carbon  from  the  air, 
through  the  action  of  the  green  matter  of  the  leaves 
uiider  the  influence  of  sunlight,  but  these  bacteria 
have  no  chlorophyl  or  green  matter,  and  they  have 


ward,  melilotus  or  sweet  clover,  red  clover,  Alsike 
clover  and  alfalfa  for  the  Middle  and  Northern 
states  in  general. 

Sweet  clover  has  far  less  value  in  the  South  than 
peas  and  crimson  clover,  but  where  the  winters  are 
too  cold  for  crimson  clover  the  sweet  clover  has  a 
place.  It  is  not  needed  in  the  South,  because  the 
annuals  that  thrive  there  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  legume  more  quickly  than  a 
biennial  like  sweet  clover. 

.^  But  the  fact  is  that  non^  of  these  plants  are 
made  to  do  all  for  farmers  that  they  will  do  if 
used  in  a  strict  rotation  of  crops  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  soil  and  the  furnishing  of  the  best 
roughage  for  cattle.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  only  chemical  fertilizer  farmers  need  under 
ideal  conditions  is  some  form  of  phosphorus,  either 


►a*M«^«»«,AyJ^, 


i^^^-^Si, 


^^^^-.^: 


:m^^-' 


Harvmttina  an  alfalfa  crop  in  Nmw  Jmrsty,  wherm  it  it  rapidly  being  adopted.     One  grower  latt  year  produced  two  thouMand  tone  of  thit  valuable  legume  feed  for  all  claeMee  of  live  atock 


where  these  legume  crops  grow  with  success  there 
fliust  be  in  the  soil  some  of  these  bacteria  that  live 
BB  parasites  on  the  roots  of  legruminous  plants,  and 
form  nodules  or  lumps  on  the  roots.    Plants  grown 


the  power  to  get  the  carbon  needed  from  lime  car- 
bonate or  sulphate,  and  it  is  found  that  either  the 
sulphate  of  lime  or  the  carbonate  will  greatly  aid 
in  the  growth  of  the  clover  and  other  legumes,  with 
In  sterilized  soil  made  no  nodules,  and  only  a  poor     the  exception  of  cow  peas  and  soy  beans,  which  have 


growth,  but  when  water  drained  -from  soil  where 
they  had  been  grown  outside  was  added  to  the  plant, 
It  at  once  made  nodules  and  took  on  a  more  vigor- 
bus  growth.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
nodules  showed  that  they  were  the  homes  of  pecul- 
iarly shaped  bacteria,  and  that  as  the  plants  made 


the  power  to  live  and  grow  under  acid  conditions 
in  the  soil  which  forbid  the  growth  of  clover  or 
alfalfa. 

There  are  many  varieties  and  species  of  legume 
plants,  from  very  lowly  herbs  to  large  trees.  The 
oommon   yellow   locust    tree   and    the    Mimosa   are 


;no  increase  of  nitrogen  in  plant  or  soil  when  there     legumes,  and  anyone  can  note  how  finely  the  grass 


"were  none  of  these  present,  it  at  once  became  evident 
•that  these  parasites  were  beneficial,  and  that  in 
some  way.  not  even  yet  determined,  they  do  get  the 
Xree  nitrogen  gas  from  the  air,  gaining  in  this  ele- 
iBient  in  the  plants  and  also  leaving  more  in  the  soil. 


will  grow  under  a  locust  tree,  while  under  an  oak 
and  many  other  trees  it  i||hard  to  get  grass  to  live. 
The  most  valuable  legmne  crops  to  the  farmers 
are  cow  peas,  crimson  clover,  soy  beans  and  alfalfa 
for  the  sections  from  southern  Pennsylvania  south- 


acid  phosphate,  basic  slag  meal  or  steamed  bone. 
The  acid  phosphate  is  probably  the  cheapest.  The 
ground  phosphate  rock  is  recommended  in  the  West 
by  those  who  work  on  the  black  prairie  soils  of 
Illinois,  where  the  abundant  humic  acids  tend  to 
make  it  more  quickly  available,  but  in  by  far  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  acid  phosphate  is  the  best 
and  cheapest. 

I  know  farmers  in  the  best  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions of  Maryland  who  have  bought  no  nitrogen  or 
ammonia  in  a  fertilizer  for  thirty  years,  and  in  that 
time  have  seen  their  land  increase  in  fertility  and 
productiveness.  They  have  6een  using  some  potash, 
and  the  war  has  taught  them  that  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  increase  of  the  humus  in  the  soil,  and 
an  occasional  application  of  lime,  we  can  get  the  use 
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Hotbeds  That  Last 

H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

THERE  is  not  a  farm  housewife  who  does  not 
sorely  miss  from  her  table  in  winter  the  green 
garden  vegetables  that  are  so  plentiful  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  although  some  farmers  have  learned  from 
experience   that    not    only    satisfaction,    but    profit, 
comes  from  having  such  vegetables  as  lettuce  and 
radishes,  for  instance,  throughout  the  entire  year, 
many  have  yet  to  learn  how  easily  and  profitably 
these  may  be  grown,  regardless  of 
the   season.     A    hotbed   solves   the 
problem,  and  the  quantity  of  these 
products  than  can  be  raised  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  size  of  the  bed  and 
the  skill  which  the  user  displays  in 

turning    over    successive    crops    to 

best  advantage.     When  the  bed   is 

no  longer  needed  to  supply  material 

for  the  table,  it  ts  ready  for  raising 

early  plants  to  set  out  in  the  home 

garden.    Here,  again,  it  can  be  made 

a   source   not  only   of   satisfaction, 

but  of  profit,  for  in  most  neighbor- 
hoods there  is  a  large  market  for 

hardy    early    tomato,    cabbage    and 

similar  plants. 

No    other    material    possesses    so 

many    advantages    for    hotbed    con- 
struction as  does  concrete.     If  you 

build   of  this  material,   your  labor 

produces    an    enduring    monument. 

Once  you   have  a  concrete  hotbed, 

you  have  a  hotbed  for  all  time. 
Hotbeds   have    been,    more   often 


although  before  commencing  to  place  concrete  you 
should  construct  the  necessary  form  for  that  portion 
of  wall  that  will  be  above  ground. 

The  front  or  lower  side  of  the  bed  has  a  wall 
extending  6  inches  above  ground  level,  while  the 
back  has  a  wall  1  foot  6  inches  above  ground  level, 
to  provide  suitable  slope  for  the  sash,  the  end  walls, 
of  course,  having  a  slope  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
nect them  with  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  concrete 
I'Clow  ground  level  has  been  placed,  set  your  form 
on  top  of  this  base,  and  immediately  place  the  con- 


Gran*/  champion  ahorthorn  bull-Lord  Rhybon  at  1918  International  Livestock  Exhibition 


than  otherwise,  constructed  of  ma- 
terials  that   are   perishable.     Generally    four   posts  crete  for  that  portion  of  the  hotbed  above  ground, 
have  been  set  in  the  ground,  boards  nailed  around  thus   insuring  a  good   bond  or   union   between  the 
the  outside  to  form  a  suitable  enclosure,  and  each  two  masses  of  concrete, 
spring,  or  at  least  every  other  spring,  the  operation  If  the  sand  and  gravel  that  you  use  are  free  from 


has  been  repeated,  simply  because  the  lumber,  in 
contact  with  the  soil  and  exposed  to  sun  and  chang- 
ing weather  conditions,  rots  and  warps  out  of  shape, 
representing  perpetual  waste  of  labor  and  material. 
Conservation  of  resources  is  something  that  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  lately,  and  probably  the  farmer 
has  displayed  his  share  of  recognition  of  the  advan- 
tages of  permanent  farm  structures  by  almost  every 
Adhere  learning  to  build  of  concrete. 

Do  not  think  that  because  winter  weather  is  at 
hand  you  cannot  build  of  concrete  right  now  if  you 
want  to.  By  exercising  ordinary  precautions  that 
have  been  recognized  as  leading  to  successful  con- 
crete work  in  winter,  you  can  start  in  today  to 
build  your  hotbed,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  within 
a  week  or  ten  days.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a  design  that  will  serve  the  average  farm. 
Of  course,  dimensions  may  be  varied,  as  regards 
both  length  and  width,  to  make  the  structure  suited 
to  individual  requirements.  The  photograph  repre- 
sents a  hotbed  having  outside  dimensions  of  6'i.  by 
12  feet,  which,  if  built  according  to  instructions 
that  follow,  will  require  3.9  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
composed  of  22  sacks  of  cement,  2  cubic  yards  of 
sand  and  3.3  cubic  yards  of  gravel. 

If  you  are  going  to  undertake  this  work  during 
freezing  weather,  you  must  heat  the  sand,  gravel 
and  water  that  you  use  to  mix  with  the  cement,  so 
that  your  concrete  when  ready  for  placing  will  have 
a  temperature  of.  say,  from  80  to  100  degrees.  Then, 
alter  quickly  placing  it  in  the  forms,  you  can  pile 
up  manure  around  the  sides  and  over  the  top  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  insure  that  the 
heat  given  to  the  concrete  by  heating  the  sand, 
gravel  and  water  will  be  retained  for  a  sufficient 
length    of    time    to    bring    about    successful    early 


frost ^nd  frozen  lumps,  and  the  outside  temperature 
at  the  time  of  doing  concreting  is  not  lower  than 
50  degrees,  heating  of  mixing  water,  in  connection 
with  suitable  protection  by  manure,  straw  or  similar 
covering,  as  already  suggested,  may  be  all  that  will 
be  necessary  to  give  sufficient  heat  to  the  concrete 
to  insure  proper  early  hardening.     But  if  the  sand 


Efficency  and  durability  are  combined  in  a  concrete  hotbed 


and    gravel    contains    frost    or    frozen    lumps,    you 

„ -^^     „    ,  should  haul  into  your  barn  or  some  other  lovered 

hardening  of  the  concrete,  permitting  form  removal  building  several   loads  of  these  materials,  and  per- 

within    a   week.  mit  them  to  thaw  out  before  using.     Then,  if  the 

After  having  laid  on  the  ground  a  rectangle  6  feet  outside  temperature  at  time  of  placing  the  concrete 

«  in(  hes  wide  and  as  many  feet  long  as  you  desire  is  near  or  below  freezing,  you  should  heat  the  sand 

the  finished  bed  to  be,  dig  a  trench  deep  enough  to  and    gravel,    as    well    as   the   mixing   water,   before 


extend  below  the  level  likely  to  be  reached  by  frost. 
If  the  ground  is  firm  enough  so  that  the  sides  of 
this  trench  will  not  cave  in.  you  can  place  concrete 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ground  without  using  a  form, 


mixing  the  concrete.  As  the  cement  constitutes 
relatively  only  a  small  portion  of  the  materials  used, 
it  need  not  be  heated. 

(Concluded  on  pac«  4) 


As  I  Saw 
the  "International" 

W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

HE  sixteenth  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, held  at  Chicago,  November  30th  to  Decem- 
ber 7th,  was  in  many  respects  the  largest  and  most 
evenly  balanced  exposition  ever  held.  While  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  entries  in  horses, 
the  total  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  was 
larger  than  any  previous  exposition, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  entries  in 
the  judging  arena  would  indicate 
that  the  quality  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  International  is  a 
great  place  for  the  student  of  live 
stock  to  go  each  year  to  note  the 
improvement  from  year  to  year 
and  the  progress  that  is  made  in 
the  breeding  of  meat  animals.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  International 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  a  great 
many  more  of  the  farmers  in  the 
more  remote  sections  of  the  United 
States.  A  trip  to  this  live  stock 
show  is  equal  to  that  of  a  short 
course  in  live  stock  at  many  in- 
stitutions. 

The  opening  day  of  the  show  in 
the  past  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
students'     judging     contest,     with 
teams    from    the    different    agricul- 
tural colleges.     Under  normal  con- 
ditions, from  twelve  to  fifteen  col- 
leges   in    different    sections    of    the 
United   States  and   Canada  entered 
teams  in  this  contest.    This  year  only  three  colleges, 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Ontario,  entered  judging  teams. 
The  other   colleges   found    it   impossible   to   secure 
enough   upperclassmen   specializing   in  animal   hus- 
bandry to  bring  together  five  men  for  a  team.    The 
students  in  nearly  every  case  have  joined  the  army, 
and  many  of  them  were  still  in  France.    The  judging 
team  that  came  from  Ontario  was  made  up  of  men 
who  had  seen  service  and  were  disabled  from  further 
fighti«g,  or  were  men  that  could  not  be  accepted  for 
the  army.     Ontario  won  the   contest,  making  3865 
points  out  of  a  possible  5000:  Iowa  was  second,  with 
3824;   Nebraska  third,  with  3787. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  presented  an  exhibit  showing  the 
results  of  experiments  in  sheep  breeding.  This  is 
known  as  the  mutton  improvement  work,  and  special 
classes  have  been  provided  to  present  this  work  to 
the  public.  The  requirements  are  that  grad^  ewes 
of  fine  wool  breeding,  be  used  as  a  foundation  flock, 
these  to  be  bred  to  mutton  rams.  The  result  of 
the  first  and  second  cross  was  shown,  to  show  the 
improvement  made  in  the  mutton  production  i)y  the 
use  of  high-class  rams.  Three  colleges  brought  ex- 
hibits. Wisconsin  showed  full  entries  of  lambs,  the 
result  of  crossing  Southdown  rams  with  grade 
Western  ewes,  and  won  first  because  of  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  mutton  qualities  of  the  lambs. 
The  exhibit  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
was  second.  This  cross  was  principally  Merino  ewes 
bred  to  a  Southdown  ram.  The  exhibit  from  the 
Ohio  college  was  third,  with  the  same  cross. 

FAT    STEKRS 

The  total  number  of  fat  steers  entered  was  smaller 
than  last  year.  This  was  due  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  class  for  two-year-old  steers  had  been  elim- 
inated. The  classes  of  all  breeds  were  more  uni- 
formly fitted  and  the  steers  were  of  better  quality 
than  in  previous  years.  The  senior  yearling  Short- 
horn honors  went  to  the  University  of  California  on 
a  beautiful  roan  steer,  California  Marvel,  who  later 
was  made  champion  Shorthorn  steer.  In  the  junior 
yearling  class  a  1330-pound  roan.  College  Pride, 
shown  by  the  Iowa  State  College,  was  the  winner. 
In  the  senior  yearling  class.'  Sultan's  Secret,  shown 
by  Purdue  University,  headed  a  strong  class  of 
calves.  The  junior  calf  class  was  headed  by  a  roan 
calf.  Matchless  Type.*  exhibited  by  the  Kansas  Agri- 
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JANUARY  1,  1919 

A  HAPPY,  prosperous  New  Year  to  you,  good 
members  of  "The  Practical  Farmer  Family"! 
And  that  isn't  just  an  idle,  good  natured  greeting — 
"we  believe  that  you,  and  we,  are  going  to  find  1919 
a  wonderful  year  of  peace  and  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment. We've  had  some  bitter  experiences,  ail 
of  us,  during  the  past  two  years,  but  the  war  is 
over  now;  we've  all  learned  some  lessons — found 
ourselves,  as  well  as  won  the  war — and  we  are  going 
to  profit  now  by  our  experience. 

Some  people  see  nothing  but  trouble  ahead — inter- 
national complications,  more  war,  labor  troubles — 
"reconstruction"  is  just  another  name  for  trouble 
to  them!  But  we  don't  feel  that  way  about  it.  The 
difficulty  with  some  people  is  that  they  try  to 
measure  the  future  with  their  own  petty,  pessimistic 
human  scale,  and  on  that  basis  they  are  short- 
weighted  and  short-measured  at  every  turn.  If 
they  could  only  get  into  harmony  with  the  Almighty 
they'd  find  that  their  scale  of  weights  and  measures 
needs  readjusting  pretty  badly.  We've  fought  and 
sacrificed  on  the  side  of  Right — and  that's  God's 
side — in  this  war:  Can't  we  trust  Him  to  give  us 
the  fruits  of  Victory? 


Jr 


X' 


Now,  just  a  little  "family  talk"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  New  Year.  We  here  at  the  P.  F. 
office  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  good 
friends  on  the  farms  for  your  support  and  confidence 
during  the  past  year — a  trying  one  for  all  of  us. 
We've  appreciated  your  generous  "boosts"  and  your 
kindly  criticism  more  than  we  can  express.  We 
haven't  as  large  a  family  as  some  papers,  but  we 
have  a  loyal  family  and  we  are  mighty  proud  of  it. 
And  the  size  limitation  is  not  witbout.its  compensa- 
tion, for  we  feel  that  we  enjoy  closer  and  more 
confidential  relations  with  our  family  than  do  some 
01  the  larger  papers — and  that  feeling  sure  does 
lighten  labor! 

We  wish  that  during  1919  we  might  receive  a 
frank,  friendly  personal  letter  from  every  member 
of  The  Practical  Farmer  Family.  Tell  us  when  we 
backslide — we  welcome  honest  criticism;  and  If 
you  find  things  about  us  you  can  as  honestly  com> 
mend  just  remember  that  an  occasional  pat  on  the 
back  certainly  does  make  a  fellow  smile — and  work 
harder! 

One  question  we'd  like  to  ask  you:  Do  you  like 
such  articles  as  those  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rushton 


in  our  December  1st  issue  (on  page  389)  and  in 
this  paper  (on  page  13)?  It  has  seemed  to  us 
that  farm  papers  in  general — and  we  in  common 
with  others — are  remiss  in  not  devoting  more  space 
to  articles  on  the  Christian  life  and  Christian  work. 
What  do  you  think?  If  you  feel  this  lack  we 
believe  that  we  can  secure  some  worth-while  mate- 
rial of  this  character.  Do  you  want  it?  Shall  we 
do  it?  Edward  T.  Walker. 

Joining  Hands  to  Keep  Heads  Up 

THE  representative  business  men  of  America, 
at  least  3500  of  them,  recently  assembled  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  to  talk  over  matters  of  vital 
interest  to  themselves  as  the  world  enters  upon  a 
reconstruction  era.  Rather  than  wait  until  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  conditions  had  disar- 
ranged affairs  beyond  control,  they  took  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  got  together  before  some  of  them 
were  compelled  to  get  out.  Ope  of  the  big  needs 
considered  was  the  advisability  of  sending  a  com- 
mission of  representative  business  men  to  attend 
the  peace  conference  at  Versailles.  Important  eco- 
nomic questions  will  be  involved  in  the  settlement 
of  a  binding  peace  treaty,  and,  while  political  and 
diplomatic  policies  and  personalities  will  be  para- 
mount, the  convehtion  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
have  some  broad-minded  leaders  of  American  indus- 
try on  hand  for  consultation. 

One  of  the  ablest  addresses  dealing  with  the 
place  farming  will  occupy  in  our  national  policies 
through  the  coming  reconstruction  period  was  that 
delivered  by  Howard  Heinz,  the  federal  food  ad- 
ministrator for  Pennsylvania.  Possibly  Mr.  Heinz 
was  to6  hopeful  in  the  view  he  took  about  business 
interests  giving  financial,  educational,  moral  and 
social  support  to  our  farming  interests,  but  cer- 
tainly he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  took 
to  task  interests  which  have  exploited  farmers  in 
the  past  and  have  been  unable  to  see  that  national 
prosperity  depends  upon  a  prosperous  and  contented 
farm  population.  The  better  organization  of  farm- 
ers resulting  in  collective  buying,  selling  and  think- 
ing Mr.  Heinz  considered  essential  if  full  advantage 
Is  to  be  taken  of  world  conditions  as  they  exist  today 

Surely  there  is  a  lesson  for  farmers  in  this  com- 
ing together  of  business  interests.  The  only  way  to 
be  heard  in  world  matters  today  is  by  united  action. 
Farmers,  too  long  accused  of  working  individually, 
have  started  to  pull  together,  but  there  is  still  lots 
of  room  in  their  organizations  for  those  yet  unaffili- 
ated. This  month  and  next  is  the  time  for  farmers' 
meetings  throughout  this  country,  and  no  man  on 
the  land  should  consider  himself  worthy  of  his 
occupation  unless  he  is  interested  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  member  in  good  standing  in  one  of 
the  many  organizations  which  are  working  for  him 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Meeting 

WHETHER  there  would  have  been  the  same 
awakening  without  the  momentum  of  a  ter- 
rible war  or  not  will  never  be  known,  but  surely 
some  unseen  forces  were  at  work  in  the  46th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  held  last 
month  at  Tyrone.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  meeting 
was  one  of  action  and  optimism.  A  broad  view  was 
taken  on  farm  problems,  and  little  fear  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  the  future  holds  for  farmers. 
Many  speakers  expressed  the  idea  that  organization 
was  essential  in  coming  events  if  agriculture  is  to 
receive  the  recognition  it  deserves.  Following  the 
action  of  the  National  Grange  in  endorsing  the 
organization  at  Washington  of  a  strong,  united  body 
to  represent  all  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  also  pledged  its  support 
to  this  movement.  For  the  erection  of  the  Temple 
of  Agriculture,  or  large  central  building  where  all 
the  different  farm  organizations  can  have  a  home 
at  the  national  capital,  nothing  but  enthusiasm  was 
heard.  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  building  as  now 
proposed  is  $46,000.  and,  while  no  money  was  di- 
rectly appropriated  for  it.  announcement  was  made 
that  one  Pomona  grange  had  already  pledged  $1000. 
With  a  view  of  centralizing  grange  activities  in  the 
state,  the  office  of  state  secretary,  after  being  in  one 


family  for  twenty-four  years,  was  voted  to  the 
brother  who  for  two  years  has  conducted  the  legis- 
lative bureau  at  Harrisburg.  It  is  thought  now  that 
a  headquarters  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  estab- 
lished there,  and  much  good  result  to  the  members. 
Continuing  the  anti-liquor  policy  which  has  always 
existed  in  the  grange,  it  was  voted  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  England  to  confer  there  with  the 
farmers  seeking  similar  legislation  to  what  we 
have,  and  take  to  them  the  word  of  encouragement 
which  can  only  be  expressed  by  personal  contact. 
The  committee  on  conservation,  headed  by  Gifford 
Pinchot,  appointed  by  the  warthy  master  a  year 
ago,  made  an  exhaustive  report  dealing  with  the 
state's  wonderful  forests  and  waterways  as  they 
afilect  not  only  farmers,  but  all  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  co-operative  business  and  the  official  paper 
conducted  by  the  state  grange  showed  creditable 
results  considering  the  past  year  we  have  gone 
through.  The  membership  showed  a  healthy  gain, 
and  the  treasurer's  report  a  substantial  balance. 
All  in  all  the  meeting  was  a  living  testimonial  of 
the  way  agriculture  is  coming  into  its  own. 

Memorials  That  Live 

A  MOVEMENT  which  should  have  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  country  people  is  on  foot  throughout 
the  United  States  to  plant  memorial  trees  to  honor 
the  American  soldiers  who"  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Great  War  just  ended.  We  of  the  East,  who  have 
trees  of  all  kinds  in  abundance,  possibly  will  not  be 
as  enthusiastic  about  the  plans  as  some  of  our 
Western  neighbors,  where  trees  are  scarce.  But 
even  with  our  many  trees  there  are  none  of  us  so 
unmindful  of  honor  that  we  cannot  find  good  in  the 
suggestion.  It  has  been  proposed  that  communities 
join  in  planting  a  grove  with  as  many  trees  as  men 
who  will  not  return;  or  individual  trees  can  be 
planted,  then  suitably  marked  and  fostered.  The 
American  elm  is  recommended  by  forestry  officials 
as  a  living  substitute  for  a  stone  monument,  which 
at  its  best  always  creates  a  funereal  depression. 

For  a  state  memorial,  no  better  plan  has  been 
suggested  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  than  a 
mighty  bridge  over  the  Delaware  river  connecting 
Philadelphia  and  Camden.  This  project,  long  talked 
about,  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment. 
Governov^ect  Sproul,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given 
his  approval  of  the  plan  and  as.sured  Governor  Edge, 
of  New  Jersey,  that  he  will  do  what  he  can  for  the 
project.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  memorial  which 
will  be  of  such  practical  and  lasting  benefit  to 
those  of  us  who  live  as  would  be  such  a  bridge. 
Farmers  in  both  states  would  reap  increasingly  good 
benefits  from  it.  With  our  present  development  of 
motor  truck  transportation  we  must  spend  as  little 
time  as  possible  handling  our  goods,  and  to  l>e  able 
to  transport  direct  from  producer  to  consumer  the 
garden  products  of  one  state  and  the  dairy  products 
of  the  other  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  parties 
.concerned. 

A  Winning  Trio  for  Eastern  Farms 

ON  another  page  Prof.  Massey  has  given  a 
scholarly  account  of  our  greatest  group  of 
plants — the  legumes.  Please  note  what  he  says 
about  the  possibilities  of  them.  It  is  not  a  mere 
guess  or  the  result  of  one  success,  but  a  careful 
statement  made  after  a  life  of  79  years  spent  on 
the  farm,  in  the  experiment  station  and  througk 
many  states.  We  believe  that  the  legumes  do  not 
receive  all  the  attention  they  deserve  in  Eastern 
farming,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  say  a  good  word 
for  them.  In  the  past  too  many  farmers  have  re- 
garded red  clover  as  the  only  legume  in  their  rota- 
tions, and  as  it  became  more  difficult  to  grow  they 
have  gradually  placed  more  and  more  dependence  on 
the  fertilizer  bag  and  the  feed  mill  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  which  should  have  been  grown  on  the  farm. 
Live  stock,  corn  and  legumes  form  a  trio  which  is 
hard  to  beat,  and.  when  rightly  handled,  not  only 
will  make  money  for  the  owner,  but  improve  instead 
of  robbing  the  soil.  Such  a  system  makes  for  a 
permanent  agriculture,  a  condition  which  attracts 
people  to  the  land  rather  than  drives  them  awa7. 
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TELLS  THE  TRUTH 


With  carefully  written  descriptions, trucillustra- 
tiona  and  conservative  statements.  Olds'  1919 
Catalos  is  a  true  gwiie  and  a  most  valuable 
book  for  everyone  needins  seeds. 

OLDS^  SPCGIALTtES 

Seed  Potato**.  The  new  Olds'  White  Beauty 
and  10  others,  choice  certified  stock.  S**dCom— 
Wisconsin  fancy  ear  corn.  S**<1  Oat*.  Wh*att 
Bari«y,  Clov*r,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Wi-^consm 
tested,  high-grade  seed.  Samples  FREE,  all 
field  seeds.  Buy  froni  samples.  Gardan  Seeds, 
riower  Sa*ds.  Bulbs,  Nurs*ry  Stock,  Paul. 
try  Suppli**,  Tools,  ate. 
Write  today  for  Old**  32nd  Annual  Catalog 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  mIS^.  wV.. 


R.K.  TIRES  LOVE 
SNOW  AND  MUD 

Ordinary  tires  Hnrt  winter  going  hard  -t)ecaii8e 
they're   ordinary   tires.     But    R.  M.  TIrea   are 

double  tread,  double  chain  stitched  aud  take  to  the 
8UOW  and  mud  like  a  duck  does  to  the  water.  Yet 
they're  half  the  price  of  ordinary  tires  ! 

The  lollowinR  are  the  little  prices 
of  our  guaranteed  tires. 

Sizes  Price  Sizes 

80x3     r.OO       I       84x4 

30X8H 8.60  84x4ii 


32x8H 
83x4 


9.0U 
11.50 


35x4^4. . 
36x4>i  .. 


Price 
12.U0 
18.50 
14.00 
14.50 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  process  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  prices: 

Hizes                        Price  sizes                       Price 

3ux8     15.50  34x4     9.00 

30X3H 6.5U  34x4>i 10.50 

32x8H 7.50  35x4>i 11.00 

88x4     9.00       I       86x4>4 11.00 

Add  $1.00  to  th*  above  for  Non-Skid  Tir* 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  No.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list. 


Overcoming  the  Failure  of  Red  Clover 


A.  E.GRANTHAM 


9  CORDS  IN  lO  HOURS 


SAWS 

iMnvv 


n  OWB  MA5 .  If.  BI?tO  OF  THE  WOODS.  8«»ei  aioBey  sad 
WkMhe.  Send  lor  »KKK  catalog  No.  B6t  showing  low  pnca 
anJ  Ut<.st  improvements.     First  or.ler  K*-'"  aeency. 

>  sawim  MacbiM  C:,  161  Wnt  Harriun  St.  Chicago.  HI 


Pounder  Harrows  Do 


-Outwork  and  Outwpar  Ptf el.  A«k 
Jl50,0(H)  users.  Dealfis  Bell  or  V 
Ijtot  price  catalog-.  lS«l7.e».  Al! 
•  warnf  I  WePay  Frt.  II  Hitch  Or. 
Write  C.  H.  Pounder.  Sla.ie    Fort  Atkinson.  Wif 


^AcltiAn  WanfPfl  as  manager,  or  working  fore- 
rVslllUil   Ifdllldl  man  on  a  farm  hy  a  man  with 

•.iayr--.  t  xpcrhMite  In  farming  and  stock  raisitiR  would 
also  consider  working  a  place  on  shares.  Address. 
care  W.  H.  F    4331  N.  Franklin  St.   Philadelphia  Pa 
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MAKE  GOOD  YOUR 

PROMISE  NOW  AND  GIVE 

YOUR  WIFE  A  GAR! 

It  will  surprise  you  how  little  it  will 
cost  you  here  for  a  really  dependable 
car — one  that  the  wife  can  drive  with 
safety  and  comfort.  An  absolute 
guarantee  that  you'll  pay  here  the 
lowest  price  in   the    United  States ! 

Our    stock    Is    complete;    every     make 
known  m  ini8-17-lt>  models. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

SEND    TODAY    FOR    OUR 
CATALOGUE  B. 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  lufonnatiou. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SALZER'S 

PAGE  SEED 

CATALOG 

(M  raae«  in  Natural  Colors) 

A  postcard  wUl  bring  it.  51 
years'  quality  standard  behind 
every  sale  whether 
"a  packet  or  carload." 


WwUe  fw 
yomr  copy  today 


America's  Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  House 

iF  IT  IS  ANYTHING  IN  SEEDS  WE  HAVE  IT 
FOR  FARM,  GARDEN  OR  LAWN 

Vegetable  Seeds— Flower  Seeds— Clovers-Alfalfa-Timothy-Sudan. 
Seed  Corn— Seed  Wheat— Seed  Oats— Plants— Seed  Potatoes— Rape. 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  supply  the  highest  quality  seeds 
humanly  possible  to  grow,  so  that  every  purchase,  r  matter  how 
small  or  how  large,  will,  in  results  and  satisfaction,  continue  to  retain 
for  us  the  good  will  and  patronage  responsible  for  our  present  large 
business. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  COMPANY 

**Ammriea*»  Headquarters  for  Field  Seeds" 
Box  fi«3»  La  Crcwse,  Wis. 


Under  the  present  conditions  of 
farming  there  is  no  crop  as  uncertain 
as  red  clover.  Many  are  the  theories 
advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  clover 
failure.  A  study  of  the  situation  Ifeads 
to  the  belief  that  there  are  several  con- 
tributing causes,  any  one  of  which 
alone  may  be  sufficient  to  limit  the 
yield.  In  practice  we  find  the  follow- 
ing conditions  with  reference  to  get- 
ting a  stand  of  clover:  First,  the  seed 
may  fail  to  germinate,  or  if  it  does 
germinate,  very  little  growth  is  seen 
by  the  time  the  wheat  or  small  grain 
crop  is  removed.  Under  other  condi- 
tions the  clover  may  be  a  good  stand, 
live  during  the  winter,  and  then  dis- 
appear before  spring.  In  other  in- 
stances clover  will  make  a  fair  growth 
until  the  nurse  crop  is  removed,  and 
then  finally  disappear  by  the  end  of  I 
the  summer.  So  difficult  has  become  j 
the  situation  that  many  makeshifts  are 
being  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  red 
clover.  Farmers  are  increasing  the 
percentage  of  timothy  in  their  seed- 
ings,  and  substituting  in  many  cases 
Alsike  for  red  clover.  It  is  rare  today 
that  we  find  a  good  yield  of  ordinary 
red  clover,  and  while  Alsike  will  make 
a  good  growth  in  a  mixture,  it  appar- 
ently does  not  have  the  effect  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  that  we  find  follow- 
ing a  crop  of  red  clover. 

One*  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  secur- 
ing clover  .«*eems  to  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  Every 
practical  farmer  has  noted  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  a  ^slight  surface  dress- 
ing of  coarse  manure  or  even  chaffy 
straw  in  securing  a  stand  of  clover. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  mulching 
effect  of  the  material,  holding  the 
moisture,  so  that  the  clover  can  be- 
come well  established  during  the  early 
spring.  A  great  many  of  the  failures 
are  undoubtedly  diie  to  the  fact  that 
the  clover  perishes  from  lack  of 
moisture   in   the   early   spring  days. 

The   second   cause   is   probably   lack 
of  lime  in  the  soil.     Since  clover  is  a 
legume,  it  demands  a  neutral  or  alka- 
line   soil    for    best    development.      Ex-  ^ 
periments  far  and  wide  over  the  coun-  j 
try  have  shown  the  beneficial  effect  of  i 
applying  lime  on  red  clover.     Without 
a  fair  supply  of  organic  matter  in  the  ' 
soil  the  lime  can  not  give  the  best  re-  , 
suits.    Along  with  the  use  of  lime  and 
organic  matter  comes  the  value  of  thor- 
ough   inoculation    of    the   clover.      On 
many  farms  the  organisms  that  gather 
the  nitrogen  from  the  air  through  the 
roots  of  the  clover  have  become  very 
weak  or  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  soil.     If  the  soil  is  sweetened  and 
supplied  with  a  fair  amount  of  organic 
matter,  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  re- 
inoculate  the  red  clover. 

On   some  lands   the   failure  may   be 
partially  due  to  the  lack  of  available 
plant    food.      The    clovers    are    heavy 
I  feeders    on    potash    and    lime,    and    if 
manure  is  not  available,  some  mineral 
I  fertilizer  should  be  used  to  stimulate 
i  growth.    One  of  the  most  helpful  means 
of    8e(uring   a    stand    of   clover   under 
unfavorable  conditions  is  to  top-dress 
the  wheat  during  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter  with  a  very   light  dressing  of 
stable  manure  or  short,  chaffy  straw. 
Two  or  three  tons  per  acre  would  be  an 
ample  quantity,  and  this  will   have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  wheat,  and  by 
spring    will    afford    a    lodgment    and 
covering  for  the  clover  which  will  en- 
able it  to  secure  moisture  at  that  criti- 
cal  period  when  the  plant   is  starting 
growth.    Anyone  who  has  not  tried  this 
will  be  surprised  at  the  effect  on  the 
stand  of  clover. 

Finally,  good  seed  is  very  important. 
A  difference  of  a  few  cents  a  pound 
means  very  little  in  the  end  if  a  good 
stand  can  be  secured.  Only  seed  of 
known  vitality  should  be  used.  This  is 
particularly  important,  since  the  rate 
of  seeding  should  be  governed  by  the 
percentage  of  germinable  seed.  An- 
other pra<  tice  that  is  aiding  in  getting 
better  stands  of  dover  is  thp  harrowing 
of  the  wheat  after  the  clover  is  seeded, 
or  the  use  of  a  drill  grass  seeder,  which 


covers  the  seed  lightly.  The  latter  ma- 
chine will  pay  for  itself  several  times 
over  in  a  few  years  by  the  increased 
stand  of  clover.  However,  if  the  sotl 
is  poor  in  organic  matter,  and  lacks 
lime,  this  method  of  seeding  will  not 
entirely  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  failure  of  clover  is  not  the  result 
of  any  single  factor,  and  the  case  may 
be  somewhat  different  on  various 
farms,  but  the  above  conditions  should 
be  looked  into  on  every  farm  before 
one  has  decided  as  to  the  best  method 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties. 

Delaware. 


Concrete  Hotbed 

(Concluded  from  page  2) 

The  sand  and  gravel  can  be  heated 
in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Prob- 
ably the  easiest  way  to  heat  them,  how- 
ever, is  to  secure  a  piece  of  old  steam 
boiler  smokestack,  say  12  inches  in 
diameter,  pile  the  sand  and  gravel  over 
and  around  this  pipe,  and  build  a  fire 
within.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
excessive  heating,  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  occasional  raking  over  or 
turning  of  the  materials  so  that  they 
will  heat  uniformly,  because  some 
sands  and  gravels  can  be  injured  by 
excessive  heating.  Old  kettles  or  pots, 
such  as  are  used  for  soap  making  or 
swill  cooking,  can  be  used  to  heat  the 
water.  If  kettles  are  used,  be  sure 
they  are  free  from  grease. 

For  hotbed  construction,  concrete 
should  be  mixed  in  proportions  of  1 
sack  of  Portland  cement,  2Vj  cubic  feet 
of  sand  and  4  cubic  feet  of  gravel. 
Sand  should  be  clean,  coarse  and  free 
from  <lay,  loam  or  vegetable  matter, 
and  range  in  size  from  the  finer  part- 
icles up  to  those  which  will  just  pass 
a  '4 -inch-mesh  sieve.  Gravel  should 
range  in  size  from  14  inch  up  to  I'/j 
inches  in  largest  dimension,  and  also 
must  be  clean  and  free  from  clay, 
loam  or  similar  foreign  matter. 

You  should  also  remember  that,  no 
matter  how  well  graded  the  material 
in  your  gravel  pit  or  bank  may  ap- 
pear, the  fine  material  (sand)  is.  al- 
most without  exception,  in  excess; 
therefore  bank-run  or  pit-run  material 
must  be  screened  to  separate  the  fine 
and  coarse  particles  according  to  the 
requirements  of  sand  and  gravel  al- 
ready given.  Definite  proportions  of 
the  screened  materials  must  then  be 
re-mixed  at  the  time  of  making  the 
concrete,  so^s  to  secure  greatest  dens- 
ity and  consequently  greatest  strength. 
Concrete  of  a  quaky  consistency  is  pre- 
ferred, and  if  well  spaded  next  to  the 
forms  while  placing,  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  after  form  removal  will  be 
smooth  enough  not  to  need  further 
treatment. 

In   that   portion   of  the  wall   above 
ground,      reinforcements      should      be 
placed  at  the  corners.     This  may  con- 
sist of  i/i-inch  round  rods  4  feet  long, 
l)ent    in    the    center   to    form   a    right 
angle,  and  embedded  in  the  concrete. 
One  such  rod  at  the  front  and  two  at 
the  back  corners  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to   preTent  possible  cracking  of 
the   concrete    from    expansion    due    to 
temperature  changes.     The  top  of  the 
concrete   in    the    forms   above   ground 
may  be  smoothed  off  with  a  wood  float 
or  steel  trowCl.  but  need  not  be  given 
an  actual  trowel  finish  imless  desired. 
Remember  to  place  the  concrete  as 
quickly    as   possible   after    mixing,    in 
order   to    retain    the   heat    secured    by 
warming  materials;   then  afford  neces- 
sary protection   by  applying  straw  or 
manure  immediately  after  placing  the 
concrete.     If  you  follow  out  this  work 
as  directed  you  will  have  a  hotbed  that 
will  not  rot,  warp,  burn,  be  destroyed 
by   worms,   or   in   any   other    way   de- 
prive you  of  the  efforts  of  your  labor. 
Furthermore,    you    will    have   a   struc- 
ture that  will  be  a  pleasure  and  a  profit 
to  you   for  the  rest   of  your  life,  and 
one  that  you  can  pass  along  with  your 
farm,    as    a    permanent    improvement, 
when  you  are  through  with  it. 
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Two  HUNDRED  MILLION  people  eat 
foods  grown  largely  by  the  aid  of  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  In  the  United  States  alone  nearly 
seven  million  tons  of  fertilizer  are  used  annually. 

The  Fertilizer  Industry  performs  a  most 
valuable  service  in  searching  the  four  comers 
of  the  earth,  gathering  sulphur  from  Spain, 
nitrogen  from  Chili,  phosphate  from  Florida 
and  Tennessee,  and  potash  from  the  West; 
in  recovering  waste  materials  from  slaughter 
houses,  factories  and  cities;  in  reaching  up  into 
the  air  and  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  newer  and  cheaper  forms  of  raw  materials; 
and  then  manufacturing  the  whole  into  a  pro- 
duct, definite  in  composition  and  convenient  in 
form,  which  can  be  transformed  into  essential 
life-giving  foods. 

The  machinery,    buildings  and  equipment 

necessary  to  perform  this  great  service  represent  an 
investment  running  high  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

Without  fertilizer,  agriculture  would  deteriorate. 
With  more  fertilizer,  agriculture  will  improve.  The  use  of  fer- 
tilizer is  rapidly  becoming  universal,  and  the  best  use  for  the 
greatest  profit  should  interest  every  farmer  wherever  located. 

Have  You  Investigated  the  Possibilities? 

Old  theories  are   being  discarded.      New  fields    for 

profitable  use  of  fertilizer  are  rapidly  developing.  Have  you 
thought  of  fertilizing  that  weedy,  run-down  pasture?  Do  vou 
know  that  fertilizer  can  help  you  to  avoid  soft  corn  ?  escape  the 
Hessian  Fly  ?  overcome  drouth  ?  save  farm  labor  '  get  higher  prices  f 
Study  fertilizer.    Let  fertilizer  make  bigger  profits  for  you. 

Write  for  our  interesting  bulletins  on  fertilizer  usagm 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
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THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Farm  Tractor*  in  Pennsylvania 

Farm  tractors  in  Pennsylvania  hare 
come  into  almost  universal  use  during 
the  past  year,  when  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  122  percent  in  the  sales 
throughout  the  state,  bringing  the  total 
estimated  number  of  tractors  in  use 
this  fall  to  2439. 

Reports  just  received  from  crop  cor- 
respondents and  assessors  throughout 
the  state  by  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  tractors. 

One  year  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  1080  tractors  in  use,  but 
during  the  past  year  the  farmers  real- 
ized that  there  were  a  number  of  makes 
of  standard  tractors  that  were  adapt- 
able and  dependable  for  Pennsylvania 
agricultural  conditions,  and  the  farm- 
ers have  not  been  slow  in  adopting  the 
power  form  of  farming.  Much  of  the 
success  in  getting  the  largest  acreage 
ever  sown  to  wheat  this  fall  was  due 
to  the  assistance  of  the  tractor. 

There  is  not  a  county  in  the  state 
that  does  not  have  one  or  more  trac- 
tors, according  to  the  figures  furnished 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
estimates  are  possibly  low  in  some 
districts,  and  high  in  others,  but  from 
the  reports  of  the  assessors  and  crop 
correspondents  the  figures  give  a  prac- 
tically accurate  result  of  the  number 
of  tractors  in  use. 

The  number  of  tractors  in  each 
county,  according  to  the  estimates,  is 
as  follows: 

Adams,     39;     Allegheny.    66;     Arm- 
strong.   54;    Beaver,    7;    Bedford,    44; 
Berks,    79;    Blair,    30;    Bradford,    61; 
Bucks,   105;    Butler,   43;    Cambria,    6; 
Cameron,  2;    Carbon,   24;    Centre,   41; 
Chester,    113;    Clarion,    9;    Clearfield. 
42;    Clinton.   12;    Columbia,    8;    Craw- 
ford, 33;  Cumberland.  9;  Dauphin,  30; 
Delaware.  31;  Eik,  27;  Erie,  105;  Fay- 
ette,   22;     Forest,    10;     Franklin,    24; 
Fulton.  7;  Greene,  9;   Huntingdon.  12; 
Indiana,  39;  Jefferson.  35;  Juniata.  13; 
Lackawanna.  15;  Lancaster,  209;  Law- 
rence,  29;    Lebanon.    68;    Lehigh.    42; 
Luzerne,   36;    Lycoming,   84;    McKean, 
36:  Mercer,  30;  Mifflin.  16;  Monroe,  26; 
Montgomery.  114;  Montour,  18;  North- 
ampton,     32;      Northumberland,      11; 
Perry.   6;    Philadelphia.    15;    Pike,   6; 
Potter,  13;    Schuylkill.  56;   Snyder.  9; 
Somerset.     54;     Sullivan.     3;     Susque- 
hanna.  23;    Tioga,   6;    Union.   20;    Ve- 
nango,   46;     Warren.    7;    Washington. 
31;     Wayne.    18;     Westmoreland.    94; 
Wyoming.  3;  York.  73. 

Breaking  Up  Hollow  Stumps 

H.   L.   BLOW 

I  recently  had  an  interesting  experi- 
ence with  a  buttonwood  stump  about 
five  feet  in  diameter.  It  had  fallen 
from  a  dam  into  a  ditch.  Laborers 
had  tried  to  move  it,  and  had  tried 
to  chop  it  up  so  that  the  obstruction 
could  be  removed,  but  without  much 
success,  so  it  was  decided  to  blast  it 
with  dynamite. 

The  method  I  adopted,  and  which  I 
found  very  successful,  was  as  follows: 
The'  stump  was  hollow  about  four  feet 
down  from  the  top.  I  scraped  out  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  in  muoh  the  same 
way  that  a  dentist  would  dean  out  a 
hollow  tooth,  then  loaded  six  cartridges 
(three  pounds)  of  40  percent  dynamite 
in  a  circle  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity. 
About  a  foot  of  moist  clay  was  then 


placed  over  the  charges,  to  create 
proper  resistance.  The  blast  broke  up 
the  stump  so  that  any  piece  of  it  could 
be  easily  handled  and  thrown  out  of 
the  ditch  by  one  man.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  less  than  a  dollar. 
New  Jersey. 


Legumes — the  Basis 

(Concluded  from  page  1) 

of  the  inexhaustible  store  of  silicate 


a  good  rotation,  and  grows  legumes 

and    feeds    them    to    stock    to    make 

manure,   will    never   need   to   buy   an 

ounce  of  nitrogen  or  potash,  and  can 

more    liberally    use    acid    phosphate, 

which  he  cannot  get  from  the  air  or 

release  from  his  soil.    1  know  one  good 

farmer,  now  dead,  who  wrote  me  just 

before  his  death;    "I  have  for  the  past 

twenty  years  made  an  average  crop  of 

wheat  of  forty  bushels  an  acre  where 

of  potash  in  all  onr  clay  loam  soils,    under  the  old  system  we  made  ten  to 

Hence  it  is  possible  to  come  down  to  j  fifteen  bushels,  and  in  all  that  time  I 

the  point  that  the  man  who  farms  in  j  have  bought  no  fertilizer  but  plain  acid 


phosphata"  And  I  know  that  he  wa» 
making  nearer  100  bushels  of  com  an 
acre  than  fifty  bushels.  His  was  not 
the  only  case  in  the  same  section.  If 
one  man  can  do  this,  others  can  do  it 
when  they  once  realize  the  importance 
of  the  legumes,  the  pod  bearers.         ''"'*■ 

With  silage  in  the  ration,  dairy  cat- 
tle can   be   kept   in   the  condition  of  > 
health  common  to  animals  on  pastucci 


"For  the  I^and's  Sake  use  Bowk^'s 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 
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Country  Hide 


Packer  Hide 


Good  hides  make  your  cattle 
worth  more  money 


Leather  tanners  are  very  careful  about 
the  hides  they  buy. 

They  want  hides  that  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  —  hides  that  are 
without  cuts  and  scores,  and  that  are 
properly  cured. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hides  on  the 
market — "country  hides"  and  "packer 
hides." 

Country  hides  are  those  taken  off  by 
small  butchers  and  farmers.  Packer 
hides  are  those  taken  off  by  the  packers. 

••         •         • 

To  take  a  hide  off  correctly  is  not  easy. 
Unless  great  skill  is  used  the  hide  will 
be  marred  by  cuts  and  scores. 

The  packers  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  hides.  They  have  trained  experts 
who  do  nothing  else  but  take  them  off. 
Hence,  packer  hides  have  few  cuts 
and  scores,  and  are  uniformly  and 
properly  cured. 

Swift  &  Company  sorts  its  cured  hides 
into  grades  or  classes,  according  to  qual- 
ity and  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  best  adapted. 

Some  country  hides  are  good;  others 
are  very  poor. 

They  usually  have  cuts  and  scores  and 
are  not  cured  so  well.  Some  have  alsn 
begun  to  deteriorate  because  of  being 
held  too  long.     Besides,  they  cannot  be 


graded  so  uniformly.   In  the  same  batch 
there   are    both   good   and   poor   hides. 

Because  of  this  superiority  of  packer 
hides,  tanners  pay  from  two  to  five  cents 
a  pound  more  for  them.  If  country 
hides  were  as  good,  tanners  would  gladly 
[ay  an  equal  price. 

This  increased  value  of  packer  hides 
means  that. you  get  for  your  cattle  from 
$1  to  $3  or  more  per  head,  additional. 

Swift  &  Company  does  not  deal  in  coun- 
try hides  at  all,  and  has  no  interest  in 
their  purchase  or  sale.  It  is  the  hide 
dealers  and  tanners  who  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  quality,  and  pay  accordingly. 

Swift  &  Company  uses  skill  in  taking 
off  hides,  not  because  it  wants  to  see 
country  hides  bring  lower  prices — but 
because  it  is  part  of  its  policy  to  produce 
articles  of  the  highest  quality. 
•         «         * 

This  is  only  one  way  the  packer  has 
increased  the  value  of  your  cattle.  Many 
other  by-products  have  been  improved 
in  a  similar  way. 

Swift  &  Company  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  ways  to  improve  the 
value  of  its  products,  and  hence  to  make 
your  cattle  worth  more  money  to  you. 

^Vhen  Swift  &  Company  says  that  its 
profit  on  beef  averages  >^  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  this  includes  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  hides. 


Sw^ift  &  Company,  U.S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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Relation  Between  Feed  and  Eggs 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few 
[causes  for  failure  to  secure  eggs  from 
pullets  in  the  fall  and  winter,  outside 
of  poor  strains.  Most  of  the  failures 
are  forced  on  the  pullets.  After  bring- 
ing to  maturity  a  fine  lot  of  young 
females,  we  are  prone  to  do  a  few  of 
the  things  that  delay  or  stop  laying. 

The  same  amount  of  feed  that 
brought  the  pullets  to  maturity  will 
not  necessarily  provide  them  suste- 
nance and  produce  eggs.  The  same 
amount  of  feed  is  required  for  suste- 
nance after  maturity  that  was  required 
[before  this  all-important  stage;  to  pro- 
fduce  eggs  there  is  required  more  feed. 
The  feed  vessels,  hoppers,  must  be 
increased  in  size  over  those  used  for 
.maturity  purposes,  because  the  quan- 
tity for  sustenance  and  eggs  is  greater, 
and  must  be  increased  accordingly. 
Again,  ten  birds  may  be  successfully 
handled  for  eggs  with  such  feed  hop- 
pers as  will  give  each  bird  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eat  her  fill  each  day,  whereas 
twenty  birds  would  only  secure  enough 
feed  for  sustaining  bodily  require- 
ments. Herein  lies  overcrowding — too 
many  birds  for  feeding  capacity. 
Overcrowding  in  space  is  of  little  con- 
I  sequence  in  cold  weather  compared  to 
^overcrowding  feeding  facilities. 

Commonly  it  is  asked:  "Why  is  it 
[my  birds  do  not  lay;  they  seem  to  have 
good  appetites,  and  are  always  eating, 
look  healthy,  and  should  lay?"  Ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  such 
cases  are  due  to  lack  of  feed.  A  few 
birds  gather  at  the  hopper  or  hoppers, 
others  come  along  and  push  them 
[away,  another  lot  goes  through  the 
same  performance,  and  the  result  is 
just  enough  feeding  to  maintain  a 
fine  appearance,  but  not  enough  for 
beth  good  looks  and  eggs. 

Numerous  cases  of  pullets  ceasing 
yield  are  directly  traceable  to  lack  of 
feeding  facilities.  On  the  ration  that 
matured  eggs  were  laid  for  a  short 
while,  but  because  of  failure  to  In- 
!  crease  the  quantity,  through  feeding  fa^ 
cilities  or  otherwise,  eggs  gradually 
dropped  off.  and  the  result  is  anything 
but  profitable  or  pleasant.-  To  provide 
even  a  little  more  in  feeding  equip- 
ment than  is  necessary  Is  cheaper  than 
[the  loss  of  eggs  because  of  inadequate 
[facilities. 

The  pullet  or  hen  that  has  llght- 
[colored  shanks  now,  if  she  is  laying, 
is  usually  a  poor  one.  Light-colored 
[beaks  always  go  with  light-colored 
shanks,  and  vice  versa.  When  a  hen 
[In  the  fall,  before  the  molt,  shows 
highly  colored  shanks,  she  is  invariably 
la  poor  layer.  The  hen,  just  when  the 
imolt  begins,  that  is  light  colored  in 
I  shank  is  a  good  layer.     Save  her. 

In  cold  weather  we  are  more  or  l%ss 
^given  to  neglect  in  spraying  and  clean- 
jlng  the  hen  houses.  Cleanliness  is  just 
las  important  in  fall  and  winter  as  it  is 
lin  the  warmer  mbnths.  Unclean  quar- 
ters produce  an  excess  of  moisture 
[through  condensation — an  avoidable 
[condition.  Clean  droppings  boards  are 
ilmost  a  sure  guarantee  of  least  mois- 
ture, provided  enough  fresh  air  and 
mnshine  are  admitted  to  the  houses 
to  keep  down  the  temperature  occa- 
iloned  by  the  presence  of  the  birds. 

Animal  manures  are  heat  geneiating, 
[therefore   condensation,   when  outside 


temperatures  are  low,  will  take  place 
greatly  in  excess  of  condensation 
caused  by  bodily  heat  of  the  fowl  in- 
mates of  the  houses.  Usually  a  damp 
house  is  the  forerunner  of  colds,  roup, 
catarrh  and  bronchitis. 

Spraying  prevents  the  growth  of 
disease  germs  that  are  incubated  every 
ten  days  to  three  weeks^  and  should 
be  done  at  least  every  two  weeks  to 
prevent  epidemics. 

How  distressingly  depressing  it  is  to 
look  over  a  fiock  of  pullets  that  were 
hen-hatched  too  late  to  produce  profit- 
able eggs.  A  hen  controls  the  speed 
with  which  her  youngsters  grow;  in- 
cubator chicks  mature  in  the  time  the 
owner  feeds  them  for.  Don't  be  caught 
next  time. 

A  kind  word  for  the  other  fellow's 
fowls  will  help  sell  yours.    Try  it. 


The  Poultry  Outlook 

Now  is  the  beginning  of  the  best 
five-year  period  for  profitable  egg  pro- 
duction ever  known,  is  the  opinion  of 
H  .W.  Sanborn,  extension  poultry  hus- 
bandman, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  believes  it  will  be 
the  best  five  years  that  will  ever  be 
known.  All  Europe  has  very  little 
poultry — some  parts,  none  at  all.  All 
Europe  will  become  a  bidder  in  Amer- 
ican markets  for  poultry  and  eggs. 
American  breeders  must  furnish  the 
breeding  stock  for  the  renewal  of  the 
European  fiocks.  It  will  take  at  least 
five  years  before  Europe  can  be  self- 
sustaining  in  poultry  products.  These 
facts  make  for  continued  high  prices 
of  poultry  and  poultry  products  even 
after  prices  of  grains  have  declined. 

This  means  that  farmers  will  be 
able  to  realize,  for  the  next  five  years, 
more  for  the  grains  fed  to  hens  for 
egg  production  than  will  be  possible 
by  any  other  process  of  marketing. 
We  feel  confident  that  by  following 
proper  practices  in  poultry  keeping 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  double  the 
market  value  of  grains  may  be  realized 
by  the  feeding  of  it  to  hens  for  egg 
production. 

Begin  now— this  season— ^to  make 
your  poultry  work  count.  Give  it  a 
definite  place  in  the  daily  work.  Keep 
accounts,  and  compare  returns  for  ef- 
fort expended  with  other  farm  opera- 
tions. If  this  is  done,  results  will  be 
,  more  evident,  and  you  will  appreciate 
your  poultry  as   revenue  producers. 


A  Poultry  Show  for  Philadelphia 

After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  Phila- 
delphia is  again  to  have  a  poultry 
show.  A  new  association,  known  as 
the  Quaker  City  Poultry  Fanciers'  As- 
sociation, has  been  organized,  and  is 
planning  to  hold  a  show  February  5th 
to  8th,  inclusive.  The  president  of 
the  new  association  is  H.  F.  Hall,  of 
Moorestown;  vice-presidents,  H.  W. 
Britton,  of  Moorestown;  Samuel  Doak, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  F.  J.  Michell,  Sr.. 
of  Ridley  Park;  treasurer,  W,  W. 
Shaw,  of  Jenkintown;  superintendent, 
W.  J.  Stokes,  of  Philadelphia,  and  sec- 
retary, T.  A.  E^adon,  of  Palmyra,  N.  J. 
It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  breeders 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  will  give  the  new  asso- 
ciation their  heartiest  support. 


Warm  and  Safe  for 
Farm  Family 


When  the  work  takes  you  away  for  the  day  in  bams  or  fields,  or  to  town,  the  family  will 
be  safe  and  comfortable  with  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating,  making  the 

whole  bouse  as  warm  as  June 

IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  the  best  paying,  most 
economical  equipment  you  can  put  on  your  farm.  It  is  a 
permanent  improvement  and  a  wise  investment — never  wears  out, 
always  on  the  job,  bums  any  fuel  you  have,  and  gives  the  most 
heat  at  the  least  cost.  Thousands  of  farm  homes  which  are  Ideally 
heated  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  hard  winters. 


MERI(AN;r  IDEAL 

^  Radiators  ^Iboilers 


You  can  bu;  an  IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN Radiator  HeaUng  Outfit  for 
fewer  bushels  of  grain  than  you 
could  in  1916!    Think  it  over! 


IDEAL  BoUers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg- 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut* 
most  results. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


It  means  better  health  for  the  family,  less 
labor  for  you,  absolute  comfort,  and  a  hap- 
pier, easier  life  on  the  farm. 

Not  necessary  to  have 
water  pressure.  You  get 
back  the  first  cost  even 
if  you  sell  or  lease,  and 
you  get  big  yearly  fuel 
savings;  so  why  delay 
on  a  sure,  high-paying 
investment  like  this  ? 


Call  up  your  dealer  toddy  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  an  estimate  for  installing 
IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  this  week. 
It  can  be  done  in  a  few  days  in  any  kind  of 
buildings  without  disturbing  the  family. 


Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want   you   to  have  a  copy  of  "Ideal 
Heating.'*  It  goes  into  the  subject  ywrj  com- 

Eletely   and   tells  you  things  you  ought  to 
now  about  heating  your  home.    Puts  jou 
under  no  obligation  to  buy. 

j\MEI^ICMl^ADIATOI(rQMPARY 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil- 
ers will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa- 
ter for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syl' 

«hon       Regulator, 
/rite  for  booklet. 

Write  to 

Department  P*  45 

Chicago 
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XIHERTY  MARVEL 

Oil  Bui  mn^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Lit)erty  Marvel  Is  rte- 
Bigued  to  meet  the  emer- 
geucy   iu   the  existing  coal 

criHis. 

Change   Your  Coal 

Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Bood^r 

Big 

saving 
In 

OperatiDK 

expense.    ^^Hp       ^'V 

Brooding  ^^E.    .  -r-  V-,-' 

SO 

to 

luOO 

chiclis  ^——^^^ 

for  l«>s   tlisu  lie  pi'i   UM\ .      I'eitett  satis 

faction  KiiarsDteed  or  money  back.    Seud 

for  circular  on  "ScientlHc  UroodiuR." 


GRASS  SEED 


LlbertyStovcCo.  liU'uhXVi 


3rd  Street 
ft.  I'a. 


WoiHlarfMl  Value 
Wkolasal*  Pr<c«a 
Profit*  Divl««4 


FREE  SAMPLES 

with  customers.  Don't  fail  to  investigate  these  tnnraina. 
Retleaned  Tested  Timothy  |4. 75  bu..  Alfalfa  tSM,  Alsiko 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $6.60.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Grsaa 
and  Field  Seeda  at  proportionately  low  pricea. 

All  sold  sabject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
absolute  MONEY-BACK  GUAKANTKK.  We  are  special- 
ists  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  you 
money  and  give  quick  .^service.  SerHl  today  for  our  big 
profit-aharinnr,  money-savinK  Seed  Guide  which  explains 
all,  free.    Buy  now  and  nave  money.    Write 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  DepCMsChicago.DL 


64  BREEDS 


MoatProfltsble  chlck« 
f  ns, (lucks, K»>e8e  and  tur- 
keys. Choice,  pure-bre<l.  northern  raised. 
Fowls.  OCRS.  Incubators  ai  low  prices.  A  m- 
erica's  greatf si  poultry ]\jrm.  26th  year.  Val- 
uable new  1 12  page  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.F.NEUBEJIT  Os..  Isi  (U5.  Miakals.  Mia 


BKBy—1S,0(Hi  for  1919  — CHICKS 

He«(1niiarter«  for  Barred    Rocks,    Liplit    Rtalmus, 
Wliiteand  Brown  Leghorns,  satisfaction  KiiHraiiUi  i1. 
Booklet    Soaay  Side  Hatchery.  C.  J.  Strawser.  Prop. 
tyrr  Df  pt.  A.  Liverpool.  Pa. 


For  Male,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds  Wyandottes, 
Mimircas.  HumlmrKH.  Aiiconas  (irplnntons.  LaDt;- 
ahniiH.  ItrnlirnaH.  f.cchorns.  turkeys,  cluiks  (re«»«e. 
t;ui(iea8.  i'lK-es  low.  Ralph  H.  Kiby.  Luudouville, O. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


January  1,  1919. 


Ciei  January  1,  1919. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Accomplishing  More  and  Working  Less 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wc  pay  12.00  for  the  best.  91.UO  for  the  next  best  aud  5U  reuta  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  £x- 
rcricnce  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■DfCMt  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  b«fore  dat*  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1259,  Janiauv  15. — What  garden 
plants  do  you  grow  for  early  crops? 
Tell  us  when  you  plant  the  seed,  what 
kind  of  soil  you  use,  how  you  manage 
the  hothouse,  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  and 
any  other  things  which  have  worked 
eatisfactorily. 

Topic  Xo.  1260,  Fkbrvart  1. — How  are 
you  feeding  the  dairy  cows  these  days? 
The  use  of  substitutes  in  our  Hour,  shut- 
ting down  the  breweries  and  a  large 
export  market,  have  made  changes  in  our 
mfll  teed  supply.  Do  you  grind  your 
own  feed?  What  results  have  you  ob- 
tained from  the  ready-mixed  feeds? 

Topic  No.  12«U,  rF.mu  ahy  15. — How  and 
when  sliall  we  seed  the  clovei  this  spring? 
Have  you  found  anything  to  take  the  place 
of  red  clover?  How  much  clover  hay  do 
you    cut    from    an    acre,    and    how    many 

'    crops  ? 


failing  to — lies  in  the  amount  of  fall 
plowing  done  each  year,  I  find. 


M.  G.  P.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— I  am  plan- 
nilig  my  crop  on  a  different  basis  for 
1919,  to  save  time  and  labor.  I  have 
68  acres,  all  under  cultivation  or  in 
pasture — good,  highly  productive  land. 
1  have  but  two  horses,  and  hire  no 
help  but  a  schoolboy  during  vacation 
lime.  Each  fall  I  have  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  three  fair-sized  apple 
orchards  on  the  place,  and,  with  the 
harvesting  of  crops,  like  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  my  time  is  more  than  full. 
Another  feature  that  has  taken  a  large 
Khare  of  my  time  each  fall  is  working 
for  neighbors  during  threshing  and 
silo  filling,  in  order  to  get  their  help 
in  return  on  my  own  jobs,  as  day 
labor  or  monthly  help  cannot  be  ob- 
tained here. 

Next  year  we  are  planning  to  own 
silo-filling  and  threshing  machines  co- 
operatively, and  do  away  with  so 
much  outside  labor. 

This  year  1  had  18  acres  of  crops, 
seven  of  them  hoed  ones  that  require 
much  time  to  harvest.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  all  done  in  time  to  save 
everything  from  frost  or  get  fall  plow- 
ing done,  and  I  was  not  able  to  last 
year.  So  after  this  not  over  an  acre 
of  potatoes  or  cabbage  will  be  under- 
taken, perhaps  half  of  that,  as  they 
require  most  time.  Our  apples  will  be 
sold  on  the  trees  to  city  people  who 
will  harvest  and  deliver  their  own 
fruit.  We  learned  the  value  of  this 
plan  last  year  on  part  of  the  crop, 
and  found  that  a  small  advertisement 
in  the  daily  paper  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  dozens  of  automo- 
biles to  the  door. 

Next  year  I  shall  have  six  or  eight 
acres  of  oats,  five  of  spring  wheat, 
five  of  winter  wheat,  five  to  seven  of 
silage  corn,  not  over  one  acre  of  husk- 
ing corn,  five  acres  of  buckwheat, 
three  acres  of  canning  peas,  and  much 
less  hay  than  this  year. 

I  find  peas  the  most  profitable  crop, 
requiring  least  labor,  and  out  of  the 
way  early.  Wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat 
return  next  best  for  the  labor  they 
require,  always  salable  at  fair  prices. 
Potatoes  and  cabbage  yield  well,  but 
are  a  gamble  as  to  prices,  and  require 
too  much  time  to  market.  Corn  is  al- 
ways good,  does  not  demand  too  much 
time,  and  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  dairy  of  sixteen  head,  which  is 
my  best  line,  with  market  fair — a 
year-round  return,  and  Invaluable  in 
keeping  up  fertility.  Lime  is  my  best 
soil  improver,  and  acid  phosphate  the 
main  fertilizer.  The  great  secret  in 
keeping  up  with  the  year's  work — or 


Mrs.   E.   M.    A.,   Ashville,   N.   Y.— 
I  believe  our  threshing  job  this  year 
furnished    a    practical    concrete    illus- 
tration  of    increased    man    and   horse 
power.     This  is  a  time  that  quite  re- 
cently has  been  closely  associated  with 
big   gangs  of   men,   at   least  one,  and 
often  two,  big  teams,  and  hustle,  bustle 
and    fiurry    galore.      This    season    we 
hired  a  gas  tractor  outfit,  manned  ex- 
clusively by  one  18-year-old  boy.     Our 
grain  was  all  stacked,  the  oats  beside 
the   barn,   but    the   buckwheat    in   the 
field.     When    the   oats   werfe  threshed 
we  had  four  men  besides  our  own  two 
men,  but  at  buckwheat   time  the  boy 
ran   his   machines   into  the  field,   and 
the   entire   job  was   done  neatly   and 
quickly,    with    no    outside   help    what- 
ever.     Except    that    it    made    rather 
strenuous    work,    we    were    not    short- 
handed.    A  fourth  man  could  only  have 
exchanged  a  part  of  the  time  with  the 
ones   we  had,   as  there  was  no  place 
for   another   man   to   work.     The  ma- 
chine   is    fitted    with    a    blower    and 
feeder,  which  makes  our  plan  possible. 
It   couldn't   be  done   with   all   outfits, 
but  we  hope  to  be  able  always  to  em- 
ploy this  or  a  similar  one  in  future. 
My  mother  was  dangerously  sick,  and 
we  thought  we  couldn't  have  a  crowd, 
so   we   discovered   rather  by   accident 
that  it  is  entirely  superfluous  anyway. 
No  doubt  help  will  be  more  plentiful 
in  future,  but   food  may  not,  and  no 
one  cares  to  cook  for  a  gang  they  don't 
need.     Furthermore,    if  two   or  three 
machines    strike    the    same   neighbor- 
hood at  once,  it  is  usually  difficult  to 
assemble  that  many  big  crews  for  any 
length  of  time. 


A  ton  of  linseed  oil  meal   contains 
the  equivalent  of  716  pounds  of  nitrate  i 
o-  soda,  236  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and   40  pounds  of  muriate  of   potash,  i 
/    ton  of  bran  contains  the  equivalent 
of  310  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  394  , 
pounds    of    acid     phosphate    and     52 
pounds  of   muriate   of   potash.     Even 
clover     hay     contains,     per     ton,    the  i 
equivalent  of  248  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  52  pounds  each  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash.     Some- 
times clover  hay  sells  for  less  money 
than   would    be   required   to   purchase 
the    fertilizing    elements    it    contains. 


Scheduled  Farm  Meetings 

.T.in  12.  l!>r.>.— Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  New  York  State  Fruit 
<irower8'  Association  Joint  meeting,  Roches- 

Feb.  10-15. — Twelfth  Annual  New  \ork 
Farmers'   Week,    Ithaca.   N.   Y. 

Jan.  21-24. — State  Farm  Products  Show, 
Harrisburg.    Pa.  „     .  ^ 

Jan.  21-24. — State  Horticultural  Society. 
Harrisburg.    Pa. 

Jan.  21-24. — Pennsylvania  Dairymen  s 
Association.    HarrlRburg.    Pa. 

Jan.  21-24. — Pennsylvania  Breeders*  As- 
sociation. Hanisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  21-24. — Pennsylvania  Potato  Grow- 
ers'   Association.    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

ppb    4-8. — New  York  State  Orange.  T.ock- 

port.   N.   Y.  ^     ^     ^ 

Jan.    6-11. — Ohio    Farmers,    Week.    Woos- 

♦Pfj   O. 

Jan.  13-17. — ^Third  Annual  New  .Tersey 
Agricultural   Convention.   Trenton.    N.   J. 

Feb.  r)-8. — Quaker  Tlty  Poultry  Fanciers' 
Association    annual    show.   Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Jan.  14-17. — Delaware  State  Corn  Grow- 
ers' Association  <'Onventlon  and  show, 
Hrldgevllle,    Del. 


Order 


9/frmouTS 

Now! 


PEACE  slops  fighting,  but  not  feed- 
ing. Our  armies,  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
Allies  and  ourselves,  must  be  fed.  MORE  food 
must  be  produced  in  1919.  Lack  of  fertilizer 
will  cut  down  your  production.  Labor,  cars,  raw 
materials  are  all  limited.  Fertilizer  factories 
must  begin  shipping  at  once,  to  move  even  a 
normal  tonnage  by  planting  time. 

Protect  Yourself — See  Our  Dealer- 
Haul  It  Home  Now 

Armour    Fertilizer   Works 


General  Offices:   CHICAGO 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
NashTille,  Tenn. 


28SS 


Baltiinore»  Md. 
Greentboro,  N.  C. 
LouitTiUe,  Ky. 


Jacksonville*  Fla. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


FARMERS 


STARVING   EUROPE  LOOKS  TO  YOU 


The  ending  of  the  war  does  not  relieve  the  food  situation. 
We  mutt  feed  our  own  people  and  ration  out  our  surplus  to 
the  nations  of   the  world. 

Last  year  we  exported  11,820,000  tons  of  food  stuff  to 
Europe,  and  Mr.  HooVER  estimates  that  we  will  be  called 
upon  for  at  least  20,000,000  tons  the  coming  year. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  American  farmer  to  grow  the 
biggest  crops  he  possibly  can,  and  in  this  case,  duty  and 
profit  are  combined. 

The  surest  means  to  increased  production  is 

ROYSTER'S 
FERTILIZER 


TffAOe  H*»t« 


IIKGItTCHCO 


F.  S-  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George,    ~ 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Laddie 
was  the  only  person  on  the  Robinson 
farm  who  gathered  a  lot  of  nuts.  No, 
indeed!  Polly  had  brought  home  just 
as  many  as  Laddie,  because  she  had 
her  pony  and  cart,  and  was  always  on 
the  lookout  for  walnuts  especially.  Her 
mother  had  made  some  nut  candy  and 
nut  cake,  and  Polly's  trait  of  prepared- 
ness had  prompted  her  {o  make  sure 
of  a  supply  during  the  winter.  Of 
course.  Laddie  hulled  the  walnuts  for 
her  with  the  corn-sheller,  but,  since  she 
picked  them  up,  they  were  to  be  hers. 
And  such  good  times,  too,  Polly  was 
having  with  her  pony  and  cart!  School 
had  started,  and  every  day  Polly  drove 
to  school.  No,  that  is  a  mistake.  Some- 
times laddie  did  the  driving,  and  oc- 
casionally Mr.  Robinson  took  them  in 
the  automobile.  But  it  is  sure  that 
nearly  every  clear  day,  after  school 
she  took  a  little  ride  before  starting 
to  help  her  mother  get  things  ready  for 
supper.  Sometimes  she  went  up  td  the 
store  to  get  something  her  mother 
needed,  and  sometimes  she  went  In  the 
other  direction  to  visit  a  school  friend 
of  hers.  No  matter  which  way  she 
went,  Star  was  always  willing  to  go, 
and  he  never  shied  at  an  automobile, 
no  matter  how  big  a  truck  or  small 
a  pleasure  car  it  might  be. 

Laddie  and  soapy  had  lost  no  time 
in  getting  their  supply  of  old  bones 
trom  the  woods  to  Soapy 's  house,  and 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  day  of  Silas' 
and  Sue's  wedding.  When  it  finally 
did  come,  it  was  a  bright,  warm  day 
of  Indian  summer.  Laddie  went  over 
to  Soapy's  house  early  in  the  morning, 
and  was  glad  it  was  a  Saturday,  so  that 
he  did  not  have  to  go  to  school. 

Such  a  lively  time  around  Sue's 
house  Laddie  had  never  seen  before. 
All  the  available  spaoe  along  the 
orchard  fence  was  occupied  by  horses 
and  carriages,  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly cleaned  to  go  to  the  wedding, 
and  on  the  grass  plot  in  back  of  the 
house  were  as  many  automobiles  as 
there  were  carriages.  While  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  was  beii\g  performed, 
after  everybody  had  talked  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  they  had  not  seen 
since  the  last  wedding  or  funeral,  the 
two  boys.  Laddie  and  Soapy,  got  busy 
with  their  old  bones.  They  had  easily 
secured  the  help  of  two  other  boys 
who  had  come  to  the  wedding,  although 
they  did  not  know  what  it  was  Laddie 
wanted  them  to  do  when  he  asked  their 
assistance. 

"First  we  must  make  a  bone  patch." 
said  Laddie  when  he  instructed  his 
helpers  what  was  to  be  done.  "We 
will  take  enough  of  these  long  bones 
to  Ipy  .crossways  of  the  path  from  the 
front  door  to  the  drive,  so  that  they 
will  have  to  step  over  each  one  as  if 
they  were  walking  up  a  ladder." 

"Yes,  you  fellows  fix  them,"  agreed 
Soapy,  "while  I  take  a  few  of  these 
smaller  ones  to  stick  in  the  corners 
of  their  baggage.  I  know  just  where 
to  find  it  upstairs." 

"Let's  tie  a  lot  all  over  the  automo- 
bile they  are  going  to  go  away  in," 
suggested  Frank,  one  of  the  helpers. 

Just  how  the  bones  from  the  old 
horse  and  cow  were  all  used  to  com- 
plete the  general  plan  of  trying  to 
annoy  Silas  cah  be  imagined  from  the 
few  ways  mentioned.  When  the  cere- 
mony had  been  performed  the  boys 
were  ready,  and  when  Sue  and  Silas 
opened  the  door  to  come  out,  the  boys 
sang  in  chorus: 


"Here  comes  the  bride! 
Be  careful  she  don't  slide 
All  over  these  stones 
Made  out  of  dead  men's  bones." 

Amid  a  shower  of  rice  and  friendly 
advice  to  "watch  your  step"  and  "lift 
your    feet,"    the    new    couple    left    for 

.     Soapy  tried  all  the  ways  he 

knew  to  find  out  where  for,  but  finally 
gave  up  in  despair. 

(To  be  continued) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

A  new  year  is  starting,  and  I  wonder 
what  it  holds  for  each  one  of  us?  Good 
thing  we  cannot  tell  beforehand,  be- 
cause we  would  more  than  likely  not 
be  satisfied  with  our  lot  if  we  knew 
what  to  expect.  Meeting  conditions 
as  they  arrive,  or  not  crossing  bridges 
until  we  get  to  them,  is  the  spirit  of 
America — young  and  old.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  turned  the  tide  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
develops  on  the  farm  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  do  things.  It  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  the  part  which  farm  boys 
and  girls  played  in  defeating  the 
kaiser,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  when 
we  consider  the  way  you  worked  pro- 
ducing and.  saving  food.  This  year  I 
am  sure  even  greater  things  will  be  ac- 
complished. Resolve  now  to  grow  a 
bigger  pig,  a  better  calf,  can  more 
fruit  or  grow  a  better  garden  in  your 
club  work.  Such  things  count  more 
than  you  can  now  realize,  but  that  they 
are  worth  while  and  vital  is  the  knowl- 
edge of 

Your  loving 

P.  I.  O.  CLUB  RIDDLES 

Recently  I  have  received  a  number 
of  letters  with  riddles,  but  no  answers. 
The  writers  say  they  will  send  them 
later,  but  I  cannot  depend  on  that,  so 
no  riddles  are  printed  unless  the  an- 
swers come  with  them. 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  riddles 
in  our  last  issue: 

(36.)  Sandwich  Islands. 

(37.)  Beech  tree. 

(38.)  Because  they  move  by  springs. 

(39.)  Because  all  the  rest  are  week 

( weak )  days. 

( 40. )  Because  they  are  for  age  ( for- 
age). 

From  my  Maryland  niece,  Ethel  Har- 
lan, comes  these  riddles: 

(41.)  What  looks  like  a  cat,  walks 
like  a  cat,  and  yet  Isn't  a  cat? 

(42.)  Why  don't  hens  lay  eggs  at 
night? 

(43.)  What  is  the  diffarence  between 
a  dog  and  a  tree? 

(44.)  What  color  is  a  newspaper 
after  you  are  through  with  it? 

The  next  two  riddles  were  sent  by 
I^ra  Rice,  of  Pennsylvania: 

(45.)  Why  is  a  lame  dog  like  a  boy 
adding  seven  and  six? 

(46.)  If  you  had  ten  cents  and  a 
buggy  top,  what  would  you  do? 

Mabel  Mortimer,  one  of  my  Penn- 
sylvania nieces,  sends  this  riddle: 

(47.)  As  I  went  up  the  London  road 

I  met  a  London  scholar. 

He  pulled  off  his  hat  and  drew  off  his 

glove; 
Can  you  tell  me  his  name  for  a  dollar? 


DEMPWOLFS  FEIITIL!z£RS 


Increase  Your  Yields  of  Conii  Tobacco  and  Truc^ 

INevery  bag  of  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  are  just  the  elements  needed 
for  big  yields  of  corn,  tobacco  and  truck.  They  replace  just  the  ele- 
ments that  each  crop  extracts— enable  you  to  keep  growing  big; 
crops  without  bankrupting  your  soil's  fertility. 
They  are  carefully  balanced  crop  rations  that  nourish  the  plant  from 
seed  time  till  harvest.  Some  farmers  have  in  the  past  fertilized  with 
manure  or  with  one  element  alone.  But  it  does  not  pay  to  have  the 
plants  overfed  on  one  clement  and  starved  for  the  lack  of  another.  The 
missing  element  governs  the  size  of  the  crop,  for  one  element  cannot 
perform  the  functions  of  another. 
Nitrogen  is  needed  to  make  growth,  and  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Pot- 
ash are  needed  to  make  fruit — to  build  the 
good,  strong  stalks.  In  Dempwolf  bags  they 
come  to  you   in  forms  that   the  plants  can 

assimilate.  Remember  that  Dempwolfs  Fer- 
tilizers will  enable  you  to  raise  more  live  stock, 
thereby  producing  more  manure  and  bringing  your 
fields  into  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 

For  years  our  fertilizers  have  been  making  money 
for  the  farmers  of  this  section.  Write  us  for  full 
information.  We  are  favorably  located  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  no  congested  railway  yards  nearby 
to  delay  shipment.  But  cars  are  scarce,  and  yoo 
Sbottld  order  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Scad  (or  Crop  Photofrapli  Book 
Dealers  and  Agcata  Wuitcd 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  he 

4tli  &  Chestnot  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

•U*(IDI«IIT  or  THC  AMIMtCAN  «6KI.  CHCM.  CO. 


AVAILABLE 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Condition  and 
Quality  Guar. 
ANTEED.  Service 
Unsurpassed 

DEALERS   and   AGENTS 
WANTED 

Tbe  R.  A.  WOOLDRIDGE  CO. 

908    FIDELITY    BUILDING 

BALTIMORE.  MD.  90 

SUSSIOIADr  OF  THC 
•MCMICAN  ACRICULTUKAI.  CHEMICAL  COMMNV 


Si 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  L  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Dekware  Atc. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tUatlDIAMV  OF  THC  AMCHICAN  ASMI.   CHCM.   CO. 


Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hhv.    Poultry  and  alt  Proiluce  wanted.     We   have 
st«*artv  Hotive  demand  at  very  good  price*. 
CtlKBR  A  BRO.,  323  N.  Front  8t..  PhiladelphlM. 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  UST 


tfuaranteea  yoa  more  money  an  the  market  goca 
upjoo  leaa  if  the  market  toe*  down. 

GET  MORE  MONEY  FOR  FURS 

ITIStot/(7ur  interest todeal  with  as.  Whydelaywheo 
yoQ  ran  beaur«of  honest (rradini{,  abtolutaly  bigbcat 
prices  and  spot  cash  remittance  T 

"ORANDAD  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTT* 

TNK    OLDEST     rUR    MOUSK     IN    NCW    VORK 
TMK  FUR  MARKET  OF  THE  VVORLO 

Bnrera  are  in  New  York  now.  Good  f  ora  were  n*^me 
more  ia  demand  and  Proaty's  will  continue  this  year, 
aa  alwaya.  to  pay  biffber  prices.  Try  oa  now  I 

LET  US  NEE^  YOU  POSTED  ON  milCKS 
WriU  for  latest  guaranteed  pric*  liet.  free. 

J.  L.  pmotrrr%  sons.  inc. 

Raw  Fun,  Ginsen«r  Roots,  Golden  Seal.  Etc. 
39fl  Wwt  Broadway,  H«m  Verfi  CNy 


When     writing    advertisers,     please 
mention    The    PitArTirAL    Farmfhl 


tTNEGEMIIK, 
SMITH, 


STUMP  PUL 


___»         .-JfHSmiTH  Grubber  Co    , 

CATALOG  FREE-DEPT.W.  LA  CRESCENT.   MINN. 
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Tlu*  u  tk«  fkran  women'*  own  department— for  them  and  by  tbeim.  It  is  devoted  to  the  diieii— ion 
•f  topics  of  eTeryday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inyites— 
wid  aspects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propoea  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  ana  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  pubUshed  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


January  15. — We  have  never  discussed 
"soups,"  80  let  U3  do  so  now  from  start 
to  finish.  Especially  do  not  overlook 
telling  us  how  you  make  your  favorite 
kind. 

February  1. — How  does  your  family  spend 
the  long  winter  evenings?     Tell  us  some 

f;amea  and  amusements  the  whole  fam- 
ly  can  join  In,  or  anything  else  which 
helps  to  make  life  pleasurable  on  the 
farm. 


February  15. — Helps  with  the  family  wash- 
ing. Tell  us  about  any  equipment  or 
special  methods  you  use  to  do  the  weekly 
washing,  drying  and  ironing  of  the  family's 
clothes.  Do  you  use  soap  or  a  washing 
powder  ? 

G«f  >oar  confr jfruf ion  in  9arly.  If  it  do*»  not 
r*aeh  ut  at  laaat  IS  days  ktform  thm  dat*  of 
isaum,  it  will  bo  too  iato* 


School  Lunches 

Mrs.  M.  L.  B.,  Odin,  Pa.— School 
lunches  must  look  palatable  as  well 
as  taste  good,  and,  as  the  containers 
must  often  endure  considerable  care- 
less carrying,  nothing  which  will  easily 
mash  to  pieces  should  be  packed  for 
small  children.  Vaseline  jars,  if  prop- 
erly cleaned,  will  hold  preserved  fruit, 
junket,  cottage  cheese,  olives,  prepared 
meat  or  salad. 

A  delicate  child  who  likes  a  warm 
lunch  may  have  a  thermos  bottle  in 
which  to  carry  broths,  soup  or  cocoa. 

If  sandwiches  are  made,  they  must 
be  prepared  from  some  material  which 
will  not  drop  on  the  clothes  or  table 
while  eating.  Peanut  butter  or  sardine 
paste  on  white  bread,  cottage  cheese 
on  brown  bread,  or  slices  of  bread 
dipped  in  melted  sweet  chocolate,  are 
a  good  choice. 

For  dessert,  dried  fruits — raisins, 
dates,  figs — also  fresh  apples,  cubes  of 
maple  sugar  or  nuts  are  better  than 
rich  pastry.  These  should  alternate 
with  tapioca  cream,  custard,  rice  pud- 
ding, cornstarch  cream  or  fruit  gelatine 
packed  in  glass  jars. 

A  set  of  small  napkins  marked  with 
stitching  or  indelible  ink,  a  silver 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  engraved  with 
his  initial,  a  tiny  metal  salt  dish,  help 
to  make  a  lunch  look  attractive. 

For  my  own  lunch  I  prefer  a  tin 
I)ail  to  one  of  the  paper  or  straw 
boxes  which  will  not  endure  a  thorough 
cleansing.-  There  are  enameled  iron 
and  aluminum  sets  which  are  good, 
but  somewhat  expensive.  Individual 
preference  may  help  to  decide  this 
question.  Where  the  basket  or  paper 
containers  are  used,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  wrap  food  in  waxed  paper  and 
prevent  any  greasy  or  liquid  food  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  box. 


Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
— Many  years  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  in  the  school  room,  so  I've  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  see  how  neces-  \ 


sary  to  the  comfort,  happiness  and 
work  of  the  school  room  are  well- 
prepared  lunches.  These  need  not  be 
elaborate,  for  the  average  mother 
hasn't  time  for  this,  but  nourishing 
food  should  be  given. 

The  lunch  should  consist  of  good 
bread,  meat — or  a  substitute  in  some 
form — a  sweet,  and  fresh  fruit.  Here 
are  two  sandwich  fillings  I've  found 
appetizing:  Hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a 
small  pickled  cucumber  minced  fine, 
with  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  sprinkle  of 
black  pepper,  a  piece  of  butter  and  a 
spoonful  of  the  pickle  vinegar  stirred 
in;  the  other,  a  liberal  slice  of  cream 
cheese,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  black  pep- 
per, two  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  milk, 
heat  and  stir  until  creamy. 

As  for  containers,  I've  found  waxed 
paper  and  paper  napkins  the  simplest 
way,  as  this  leaves  nothiijg  to  be  car- 
ried home  in  the  evenings. 

We  often  read  of  hot  lunches  at 
school,  or  thermos  containers  in  which 


to  carry  them,  but  these  things  are 
not  yet  for  our  rural  schools.  So  we 
must  do  our  best  with  the  means  at 
hand. 


Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— At 
our  school  the  cooking  class  prepares 
and  serve  lunches  to  the  scholars  for 
just  the  price  of  the  materials  used. 
They  serve  sandwiches,  cocoa,  fruit, 
some  dish  like  potatoes,  macaroni. or 
beans,  and  some  kind  of  dessert.  This 
has  proved  very  satisfactory. 

For  school  lunches,  sandwiches  made 
of  good  home-made  bread,  with  meat, 
jelly  or  eggs  for  filling,  should  form 
the  most  part,  with  some  kind  of  fruit, 
such  as  apples,  oranges  or  bananas. 
Cookies  of  various  kinds  are  nice  for 
lunches.  Pie  is  too  apt  to  be  crushed. 
Lunches  wrapped  in  wax  paper  and 
packed  in  tin  boxes  I  have  found  the 
best,  for  they  are  easily  washed  and 
scalded,  and  they  will  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  a  boy  gives  his  dinner  box. 


Mrs.  H.  H.,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. — 
It  seems  to  be  the  custom  to  carry  but 
little  for  the  school  lunch,  as  the  chil- 
dren want  their  noon  hour  for  recrea- 
tion. Therefore  we  must  make  the 
quantity  as  nourishing  as  possible.  A 
raw  egg  mixed  with  meat  that  has  been 
put  through  the  food  chopper  makes 
excellent  sandwiches,  especially  where 
there  are  two  or  three  children  to  put 
up  for.  It  Is  more  nourishing  than 
Just  slices  of  meat  that  are  likely  to 
fall  out  if  not  handled  carefully.  Some 
good  sandwiches,  fruit  and  a  bit  of 
Bweet  make  a  good  lunch.  A  bar  of 
sweet  chocolate  takes  the  place  of  cake. 
A  few  nuts  are  appreciated  and 
healthful.  Plain  biscuit  and  cheese 
with  fruit  are  good  for  variety. 

If  one  has  a  thermos  bottle,  hot  peas, 
cocoa,  tomato  or  beef  soup  can  be  car- 
ried, and  if  enough  is  put  up  for  the 
child  and  its  "chum,"  It  will  be  en- 
Joyed.  Our  high  school  has  hot  soup 
for  sale,  but  I  find  the  children  are 
tempted  to  spend  their  money  for 
Bodas,  candy,  etc.,  and  not  for  the  lunch 
in  the  school  basement.  Try  to  have 
a  variety,  so  that  the  food  will  be 
eaten.  Chicken,  stuffed  eggs,  celery 
and  a  bit  of  jelly  in  a  small  glass  con- 
tainer with  a  screw  top  make  a  tempt- 
ing combination.  Do  not  always  use 
paper  napkins;  use  small  squares  of 
linen.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  te 
launder  a  half  dozen  of  these.  It  will 
pay  to  have  the  lunch  attractive. 
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The  Tractor  to  Buy 


ARE  you  one  of  the  many  farmers 
who  need  more  power  to  handle 
the  farm  work  properly?    Do  you  have 

to  work  with  less  help  than  you  need? 

If  so,  you  need  an  International  kerosene  trac- 
tor. The  size  that  gives  you  power  for  your 
heaviest  load  will  handle  all  the  work.  Interna- 
tionals use  only  as  much  fuel  as  the  load  requires. 
They  are  made  to  work  with  farm  machines  — 
the  kind  you  are  now  using — and  special  hitches 
are  proviaed  for  all  kinds  of  field  and  road  work. 
Their  belt  pulleys  are  large  enoueh  to  prevent 
slippage,  run  at  correct  speed,  and  are  set  high 
enough  to  keep  the  belt  off  the  ground.  They  all 
use  kerosene  or  other  low-grade  fuels  which 
means  a  big  saving  in  operating  expense. 

The  Company  to  Buy  From 

You  know  that  we  have  suppKed  farmers  with 
high-grade  machines  for  nearly  88  years.  You 
know  that  our  tractors  have  furnished  satisfactory 
farm  power  for  more  than  12  years.  We  have  far 
too  much  at  stake  to  market  machines  of  any  but 
the  highest  standards  of  quality.     We  expect  to 


come  back  some  day  and  sell  you  some  other 
machines  in  the  long  list  you  see  in  this  advertise- 
ment. In  every  sale  we  try  to  build  for  the 
future. 

Tractor  Service  Whenever  Needed 

In  line  with  this  policy,  we  have  developed  a 
service  organization  which  now  consists  of  89 
branch  houses  and  many  thousands  of  loyal  local 
dealers,  wide  awake  and  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  Service  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  any  tractor  sale.  When  you  buy  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor  you  buy  with  it  the  assist- 
ance of  an  organization  that  brings  a  well  stocked 
branch  house  or  a  live,  local  dealer  within  tele- 
phone call,  fully  equipped  to  keep  your  tractor 
working  steadily. 

International  Tractor  Sizes 

International  tractors,  all  using  kerosene  for 
fuel,  are  made  in  8-16,  10-20,  and  15-30  H.  P.  sizes. 
A  line  to  the  address  below  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  all  our  tractors  and  about  any 
other  machines  you  mention  in  the  list  shown  la 
this  advertisement. 


You  Can  Now  Get  a  Pair! 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Craitt  Harrastiag  Madiine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 

Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

TUUge  IflM>l«ineiits 

Disk  Harrows    Cultivators 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tootli  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows 

PUntiBg  &  Seedins  Mmehinoo 

Corn  Planters    Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills 

Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Hajinc  Machinet 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

Loaders  (All  Types) 

Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 

and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 

and  Stackers 

Baling  Presses 

Bunchers 

B«lt  Machine* 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Corn  Shelters      Threshers 

Hay  Presses 

Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Mackinet— Coat. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Powar  MaeUnaa 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

CoraMacluaaa 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Daiv  Eqttipinanl 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 

Oream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  EniriaeS 
Gasoline  Engines     _ 

Motor  Trucks 


Othar  Farm  EquIpoiaBt 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attach. 

Farm  Wagons 

Farm  Trucks 

Stalk  Cutters  ,,    ^  ,    . 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Bitches  .      _    , 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacMt*ratc4)  .,      ^ 

CHICAGO  USA 


The   trenches   in    Flanders   are   now 
keep  supplying  the  boys   ''over  there" 

So,  instead  of  making  trench  boots  almost 
exclusively  as  we  have  been  doing,  we  have  re- 
verted to  our  before-the-war  manufac- 
turing program,  and  will  soon  make 
up  the  shortage  that  exists  in  the 
supply  of  heavy-service,  double-duty 
U.  S.  ''Protected"  rubber  footwear. 

Uncle  Sam  has  furnished  "our 
boys"  with  the  best  rubber  boots  that 
money  can  buy,  and,  in  both  the 
Army  and  Navy,  there  probably 
are    as    many    U.   S.    "Protected" 


empty  and    it   is   no  longer  necessary  to 
with    U  .    S.   *Trotected"   rubber  boots. 

rubber   boots    as    all    other    brands    combined. 

Outdoor  workers  everywhere  recognize  the 
dollar-for-doUar  value  of  "U.  S."  quality.  It 
means  rubber  boots  of  the  sturdiest  construction, 
reinforced  where  the  wear  is  greatest,  yet  entirely 
comfortable.  Longer  wear  insures  saving  of 
money. 

Every  pair  of  U.  S.  "I^rotected"  rubber  boots 
bears  the  "U.  S.  Seal" — trade-mark  of  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world.  Look  for  it. 
It  is  your  protection. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


New  York 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


®y  Ethel  Hueston 

Copxright,  1916,  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   REST   OF  THE  FAMttY 

It  was  Saturdaj'  morning  when  the 
four  young  parsonage  girls  arrived  in 
Mount  Mark.  The  elderly  Misses 
Avery,  next  door,  looked  out  of  their 
windows,  pending  their  appearance  on 
Main  street,  with  interest  and  concern. 
It  was  a  serious  matter,  this  Laving  a 
whole  parsonageful  of  young  girls  so 
close  to  the  old  Avery  mansion.  To 
be  sure,  the  Averys  had  a  deep  and 
profound  respect  for  ministerial  house- 
holds, but  they  were  Episcopalians 
themselves,  and  in  all  their  long  lives 
they  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  a 
widower-rector  with  five  daughters, 
and  no  housekeeper.  There  was  some- 
thing blood-curdling  in  the  bare  idea. 
The  Misses  Avery  considered  Pru- 
dence herself  rather  a  sweet,  silly 
little  thing. 

"You  have  some  real  nice  people  in 
the  Methodist  church,"  Miss  Dora  had 
told  her.  "I  dare  say  you  will  find  a 
few  of  them  very  likable." 

"Oh,  I  will  like  them  all,"  said  Pru- 
dence quickly  and  seriously. 

"Like  them  all!"  echoed  Miss  Dora. 
"Oh,  impossible:" 

"Not  for  us,"  said  Prudence.  "We 
are  used  to  it,  you  know.  We  always 
like  people." 

'That  is  ridiculous."  said  Miss  Dora. 
"It  is  absolfitely  impossible.  One  can't! 
Of  course,  as  Christians,  we  must  tol- 
erate, and  try  to  help  everyone.     But 

Christian  tolerance  and  love  are " 

"Oh.  excuse  me,  but — really.  I  can't 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Chris- 
tian tolerance,"  said  Prudence  firmly. 
"There  is  Christian  love,  and — that  is 
all  we  need."  Then,  leaning  forward: 
"What  do  you  do,  Miss  Avery,  when 
you  meet  people  you  dislike  at  very 
first  sight?" 

"Keep  away  from  them,"  was  the 
grim  reply. 

"Exactly!  And  keep  oir  disliking 
them,"  said  Prudence  triumphantly. 
"It's  very  different  with  u.s.  When  we 
dislike  people  at  first  sight,  we  visit 
them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  invite 
them  to  the  parsonage,  and  entertain 
them  with  our  best  linen  and  silver- 
ware, and  keep  on  getting  friendlier 
and  friendlier,  and — first  thing  you 
know,  we  like  them  fine!  It's  a  per- 
fectly splendid  rule,  and  it  has  never 
failed  us  once.  Try  it.  Miss  Avery,  do! 
You  will  be  enthusiastic  about  it,  I 
know." 

So  the  Misses  Avery  concluded  that 
Prudence  was  very  young,  and  couldn't 
seem  to  quite  outgrow  it!  She  was 
not  entirely  responsible!  And  they 
wondered,  with  something  akin  to  an 
agony  of  fear,  if  the  younger  girls 
"had  it.  too!"  Therefore  the  Misses 
Avery  kept  watch  at  their  respective 
windows,  and  when  Miss  Alice  cried 
excitedly.  "Quick!  Quick!  They  are 
coming!"  they  trooped  to  Miss  Alice's 
window  with  a  speed  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  parsonage  girls 
themselves. 

First  came  the  minister,  whom  they 
knew  very  well  by  this  time,  and  con- 
sidered quite  respectable.  He  was 
lively,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  told  jokes,  and 
laughed  at  them!  Now,  a  comical 
rector — oh,  a  very  different  matter — 
it  wasn't  done,  that's  all!  At  any  rate, 
here  came  the  Methodist  minister, 
laughing,  and  on  one  side  of  him 
tripped  a  small,  earnest-looking  maiden, 
clasping  his  hand,  and  gazing  alter- 
nately up  into  his  face  and  down  at 
the  stylish  cement  sidewalk  beneath 
her  feet.  On  the  other  side  was  Fairy. 
The  Misses  Avery  knew  the  girls  by 
name  already — having  talked  much 
with  Prudence. 

"Such  a  Fairy!"  gasped  Miss  Mil- 
llcent,  and  the  others  echoed  the  gasp, 
but  wordlessly. 

For  Fairy  was  very  nearly  as  tall 
as    her    father,    built    upon    generous 


lines,  rather  commanding  in  appear- 
ance, a  little  splendid-looking.  Even 
from  their  windows  they  could  discern 
something  distinctly  Juno-like  in  this 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  with  the  easy, 
elastic  stride  that  matched  her  father's, 
and  tlie  graceful  head,  well  carried. 
A  young  goddess — named  Fairy! 

Behind  them,  laughing  and  chatter- 
ing like  three  children — as  they  were — 
came  the  twins  with  Prudence,  each 
with  an  arm  around  her  waist.  And 
Prudence  was  very  little  taller  than 
they.  When  they  reached  the  fence 
that  bordered  the  parsonage,  the  scene 
for  a  moment  resembled  a  miniature 
riot.  The  smaller  girls  jumped,  and 
exclaimed,  and  clasped  their  hands. 
Fairy  leaned  over  the  fence,  and 
stared  intently  at  this,  their  parsonage 
home.  Then  the  serious  little  girl 
scrambled  under  the  fence,  followed 
closely  by  the  lithe-limbed  twins.  A 
pause — a  very  short  one — and  then 
Prudence,  too,  was  wriggling  beneath 
the  fence. 

"Hold  the  wire  up  for  me,  papa," 
cried  Fairy;  "I'm  too  fat."  And  a  sec- 
ond later  she  was  running  gracefully 
across  the  lawn  toward  the  parsonage. 
The  Methodist  minister  laughed  boy- 
ishly, and,  placing  his  hands  on  the 
fence  post,  he  vaulted  lightly  over,  and 
reached  the  house  with  his  daughters. 
Then  the  Misses  Avery,  school  teachers, 
and  elderly,  looked  at  one  another. 

"Did  you  ever?"  whispered  the  oldest 
Miss  Avery,  and  the  others  slowly 
shook  their  heads. 

Now,  think!  Did  you  ever  see  a 
rector  jumping  a  three-wire  fence,  and 
running  full  speed  across  his  front 
yard,  in  pursuit  of  a  fiying  family? 
It  may  possibly  have  occurred — we 
have  never  seen  it.  Neither  had  the 
Misses  Avery.  Nor  did  they  ever  ex- 
pect to.  And  If  they  had  seen  it.  it  is 
quite  likely  they  would  have  joined  the 
backsliders  at  that  instant. 

But,  without  wasting  much  time  on 
this  gruesome  thought,  they  hurried 
to  a  window  commanding  the  best  view 
of  the  parsonage,  and  raised  it.  Then 
they  clustered  behind  the  curtains, 
and  watched,  and  listened.  There  was 
plenty  to  hear!  From  the  parsonage 
windows  came  the  sound  of  scamper- 
ing feet  and  banging  doors.  Once 
there  was  the  unmistakable  clatter 
of  a  chair  overturned.  With  It  all 
there  was  a  constant  chorus  of  "Oh, 
look!"  "Oh!  Oh!"  "Oh,  how  sweet!" 
"Oh,  papa!"  "Oh,  Prudence!"  "Look, 
Larkie,  look  at  this!" 

Then  the  thud  of  many  feet  speeding 
down  the  stairs,  and  the  slam  of  a 
door,  and  the  slam  of  a  gate.  The 
whole  parsonageful  had  poured  out 
into  the  back  yard  and  the  barn  lot. 
Into  the  chicken  coop  they  raced,  the 
minister  ever  close  upon  their  heels. 
Over  the  board  fence  they  clambered 
to  the  big,  rambling  barn,  and  the  wide 
door  swung  closed  after  them.  But  in 
a  few  seconds  they  were  out  once 
more,  by  the  back  barn  door,  and  over 
the  fence,  and  on  to  the  "field."  There 
they  closed  ranks,  with  their  arms 
recklessly  around  whoever  was  near- 
est, and  made  a  thorough  tour  of  the 
bit  of  pasture  land.  For  some  mo- 
ments they  leaned  upon  the  dividing 
fence  and  gazed  admiringly  into  the 
rich  orchard  and  vineyard  of  the 
Avery  estate.  But  soon  they  were 
skipping  back  to  the  parsonage  again, 
and  the  kitchen  door  banged  behind 
them. 

Then  the  eldest  Miss  Avery  closed 
the  window  overlooking  the  parsonage, 
and  confronted  her  sisters. 

"We  must  just  make  the  best  of  it," 
she  said  quietly. 

But  next  door,  the  gray,  old,  ugly 
parsonage  was  full  to  overflowing  with 
satisfaction  and  happiness  and  love. 

The  Starrs  had  never  had  an  ap- 
pointment like  this  before.  They  had 
just  come  from  the  village  of  Ex- 
miuster,  of  five  hundred  inhabitants. 


There  the  Reverend  Mr.  Starr  had 
filled  the  pulpits  of  three  small  Meth- 
odist churches,  scattered  at  random 
throughout  the  country — consideration, 
five  hundred  dollars.  But  here — why, 
Mount  Mark  had  a  population  of  fully 
three  thousand,  and  a  business  acad- 
emy, and  the  Presbyterian  College — 
small,  to  be  sure,  but  the  name  had  a 
grand  and  Inspiring  sound.  And  Mr. 
Starr  had  to  fill  only  one  pulpit!  It 
was  heavenly,  that's  what  it  was.  To 
be  sure,  many  of  his  people  lived  out 
in  the  country,  necessitating  the  up- 
keep of  a  horse  for  the  sake  of  his 
pastoral  work,  but  that  was  only  an 
advantage.  Also  to  be  sure,  the  Meth- 
odists in  Mount  Mark  were  in  a  minor- 
ity, and  an  inferiority^-Mount  Mark 
being  a  Presbyterian  stronghold,  due 
to  the  homing  there  of  the  trim  and 
orderly  little  college.  But  what  of 
that?  The  salary  was  six  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  parsonage  was 
adorable!  The  parsonage  family  could 
see  nothing  at  all  wrong  with  the 
world  that  day,  and  the  future  was 
rainbow-tinted. 

Everyone  has  experienced  the  ecstatic 
creepy  sensation  of  sleeping  in  a 
brand-new  home.  The  parsonage  girls 
reveled  in  the  memory  of  that  first 
night  for  many  days.  "It  may  be 
haunted,  for  all  we  know,"  cried  Carol 
deliciously.  "Just  think,  Connie,  there 
may   be   seven   ghosts  camped  on  the 

head  of  your  bed,  waiting " 

"Carol!" 

When  the  family  gathered  for  wor- 
ship on  that  first  Sabbath  morning, 
Mr.  Starr  said,  as  he  turned  the  leaves 
of  his  well-worn  Bible,  "I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  girls  to  help 
with  the  morning  worship  now.  You 
need  practice  in  praying  aloud,  and — 
so  we  will  begin  today.  Connie  and  I 
will  make  the  prayers  this  morning. 
Prudence  and  Carol  tomorrow,  and 
Fairy  and  Lark  the  next  day.  We  will 
keep  that  system  up  for  a  while,  any- 
how. When  I  finish  reading  the  chap- 
ter, Connie,  you  will  make  the  first 
prayer.  Just  pray  for  whatever  you 
wish,  as  you  do  at  night  for  yourself. 
I  will  follow  you." 

Connie's  eyes  were  wide  with  re- 
sponsibility during  the  reading  of  the 
chapter,  but  when  she  began  to  speak 
her  voice  did  not  falter.  Connie  had 
nine  yeaii.  of  good  Methodist  experi- 
ence back  of  her! 

"Our  Father,  who  art  In  Heaven,  we 
bow  ourselves  before  Thy  footstool  in 
humility  and  reverence.  Thou  art  our 
God,  our  Creator,  our  Saviour.  Bless 
us  this  day,  and  cause  Thy  face  to 
shine  upon  us.  Blot  out  our  trans- 
gressions, pardon  our  trespasses.  Wash 
us,  that  we  may  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Continued  on  pac*  14) 


FAMOUS  HOTKL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ORDINARY  COFFEES 

In  S-lb.  Lots  or  Over   ^^^  mm  q. 
From  Wholesaler  Direct  ^J^  *^  i  u 
Bean  or  Ground  ^^  ^^ 

We're  accepting  orders  from  familiM  direct  tor  thii 
reinarkame  blend,  used  br  leadinf  H.  T.  Hotels 
Satlsfaotton  ruarunteed  or  money  back 

j5LBS   DEL.  FREE3O0  MILES.  10  LBS   DEL  FREE  l.OUO  MILES 

[GiUles  Coffee  C«..  233-239  Washlnoton  St..  New  York 
F8tnbllithed  79  Year«_ 
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3ave$15 
to  $200- 


Write  your  own 
order.  Get  Immediato 
•hipmont    direct    from 
factory.    Use  cheapest  of 
foela.    Tbousanda  of  WITTE  eiM- 
tomers  have  been  uainff  Keroaena 
for  10  years— getting  power  at  half 
the   coet.     New   Book.    "Hew  T» 
Ja4^  A  'KarMwi*  Kitglne"  tolia 
•bout  it— FRBB  by  retoro  malL 

WITTC  CNOINB  WORKS' 
BS47  Oakland  Av*..  Kaaaaa  CHy.M«. 
ei4T  Emttr*  Bldg.,    mttaburth.  Pa. 


Buy  on 

Your  Own  Tor ms 

Cash,  Payments,  or  No 
Money  Down,  as  ar- 
ranged for  —  Money 
Back  If  not  Satisfled   on 
my  New  »0-Day  Plan. 
Don't  try  any  en«in« 
nntll    you    set    taj 
latest  pi'tcua. 

<Cd.H.  Wttta. 
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I  tEHCE 
'  BOOK 


JUST  OUT— My  New  "direct 
from  factory"  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.  Prices 
way  beiuwcuuipeliliuii.ValucA 
bigger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longest  be- 
cause built  strongest,  stilTest. 
All  wires  same  size,  heavily 
galvanized.    150  styles.   Also 
Gates,  Lawn  Fence  and  Barb 
Wire  at  bargain  prices. 
Sample  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
FoMOftmraCoMtopt293  Clevtiaiii,  0. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE. 

'  the   tnodern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  ra- 
llieves  rupture  #will  be 
isent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has   automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Ssnt  on  trial  to  provo  iL 
Protect«Mi  by  U.  S.«pat- 
ents.    Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  Sen  J 
name  and    address   *oday. 

C  E.  I»00KS,^2S7  B,  State  Sl^  MarshaU,  Mich. 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Otten  Pays  for  the  Land 
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V^ 
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W      !     im\\\\u  ilVvW  Hill 


Western  Canada  offers  the  flreatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured,    xou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre—        ^ 

[land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averased  from  20  to  4S  ^ 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western  \\n 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  psid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern-  \^ 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want   ^" 

I  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

iGrain  Growing  and  Steele  Raising. 

ThoughWestem  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 

I  there  are  good  smpping  facilities:  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 

churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 


For  partiirulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps.  Illustrated  literatnra, 
reducod  railway  rate*,  etc.,  apply  to  8upt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

Fe  A.  Harrison,  210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

r.inndlnn  Oovemment  A^rent. 


Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices. 


"  I  Was  Sick  and  Ye  Visited  Me " 

EDWARD  W.  RUSHTON; 

(We  are  sure  our  readers  enjoyed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rushton's  article, 
''Taking  Christ  to  the  Boys."  in  our  December  1st  issue,  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  more  of  his  experiences  in  camp — which,  we  are  told,  are 
typical  of  the  experience  of  all  Pocket  Testament  League  workers. 
A  wonderful  and  a  fruitful  work — and  it  still  goes  on. — Editor.) 


It  was  during  my  stay  at  one  of  our 
great  militaiy  camps,  as  a  field  worker 
for  the  Pocket  Testament  League, 
that  the  Spanish  influenza  swept 
among  the  soldiers.  The  vast  base 
liospital  became  crowded,  and  I  was 
called  to  serve  as  chaplain  to  the  sick; 
and  for  the  days  and  nights  that  fol- 
lowed, those  hospital  wards  were  as 
truly  front  line  trenches  as  were  the 
lines  of  France. 

Boys  brave-hearted  and  true  gave 
their  young  lives  heroically  while  they 
fought  death  to  the  very  last  brejith. 
To  these  .soldiers  the  Word  of  God 
brought  the  story  of  the  Great  Physi- 
cian, who  spoke  peace  to  tired  minds 
and  weary  hearts.  It  was  a  joy  to 
read  to  them  and  to  place  the  Testa- 
ment by  their  pillow  with  a  lesson 
marked  for  someone  to  read  to  fliem 
on  the  morrow.  From  the  many  inci- 
dents that  thronged  the  hours,  let  us 
pass  to  the  crowded  wards,  walk 
among  the  cots  and  tarry  by  the  bed- 
side while  the  sick  and  lonely  lads 
speak  to  us. 

The  pneumonia  wards  were  the 
scene  of  our  night  watches,  for  there 
the  boys  were  slipping  away  so  swiftly, 
and  the  cry  of  delirium,  as  the  sick 
soldier  stared  wild-eyed  and  spoke 
with  struggling  breath,  was  for 
"Mother,  mother,  why  don't  you  come, 
my  mother?"  And  yowr  heart  nearly 
broke  as  you  tried  in  your  rough  way 
to  spesik  a  word  in  the  place  of  the 
one  he  wanted.  Yes,  "mother"  and 
"home"  were  the  words  that  burdened 
their  burning  mind? 

I  stood  by  the  side  of  one  who 
labored  so  hard,  and  I  suggested  a  bit 
of  Scripture  and  a  prayer.  Almost  too 
far  gone  for  words,  he  nodded  his  a\y- 
preciatlon.  After  the  prayer,  amid 
pauses  and  heavy  breathing,  he  said 
courageously:  "Chaplain,  I'm  a  Chris- 
tian; I'm  going  soon,  but  I'm  ready, 
and  it  is  all  right."  As  1  turned  away, 
with  eyes  none  too  steady,  to  the  next 
cot,  I  saw  the  sick  boy  pull  the  sheet 
over  his  face,  and  then  the  cot  quiv- 
ered as  he  quietly  and  alone  sobbed 
his  loneliness.  Before  leaving  the 
war'ds,  I  returned  to  him,  and  »aid: 
"Good-night,  my  boy;  perhaps  you  will 
sleep  better  now."  Poor  lad!  Tl^at 
courageous  heart!  "Chaplain,"  said 
he,  "I  don't  mind  going — only  it  is 
hard — so  far — from  home."  Then  he 
said:  "Are  you  going  away?"  I  told 
him:  "No.  I  shall  be  here  on  duty  all 
night."  'I'm  glad,"  he  added,  and 
then,  with  eyes  lifted  toward  me — eyes 
that  burned  a  message  more  than 
words  could  express — he  continued: 
"Will  you  stand  by  me.  chaplain?"  I 
have  a  lad  at  home,  and  I  thought 
what  might  be  in  the  years  ahead  for 
my  boy.  and  1  answered  that  homesick, 
dying  soldier  just  as  you  would  have 
answered — and  a  few  hours  later  I 
"stood  by"  as  he  went  out. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  of 
prayer,  another  boy  said:  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  religion,  for  my 
folks  did  not  believe  in  it.  But  I  mar- 
ried  a   Lutheran   girl   two   years   ago. 


and  she  kept  on  going  to  church,  and 
1  went  with  her  after  a  while.  Since 
I  joined  the  army,  and  now  in  the  hos- 
pital, I  have  thought  much  about  it. 
and  when  the  war  is  over  I'm  going 
back  home  and  join  her  church.  See 
that  letter?"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  "The  orderly  wrote 
it  for  me  today,  and  in  it  I  told  my 
wife  that  when  I  come  home  I'll  join 
with  her."  I  took  up  the  letter,  and 
said:  "This  is  fine,  my  boy,  but  do 
you  want  to  do  something  even  better? 
Will  you  permit  me  to  tear  open  this 
letter  and  write  one  more  page  and 
tell  that  good  wife  of  yours  that  here, 
this  night,  in  the  base  hospital,  you 
found  and  accepted  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  as  your  Saviour  too?"  After 
explaining  the  way  by  faith  to  salva- 
tion, he  found  Jesus,  and  1  wrote  the 
few  lines  for  him  and  sent  the  letter 
by  mail.  As  I  left,  his  lips  and  eyes 
were  as  near  a  smile  as  the  fever  and 
pain  would  permit,  and  he  said:  "I'll 
— sleep — better — now."  Yes,  dear  l)oy. 
he  did,  for  the  next  morning  the  nurse 
told  me  that  an  hour  before  dawn  he 
fell  into  that  sleep  of-  perfect  peace. 
It  was  worth  while  to  take  that 
Testament  to  him. 

Going  from  cot  to  cot  was  hard,  and 
when  the  pressure  became  too  great 
I  would  slip  out  onto  the  open-air 
porch  to  gather  myself  together  and 
to  look  into  the  face  of  the  stars  and 
ask  God  for  just  the  kind  of  message 
the  men  needed.  Returning  from  such 
a  trip,  I  passed  a  cot,  by  the  side  of 
which  sat  the  "nearest  relative"— a 
half-sister.  She  said:  "Fv  is  just  like 
a  baby  to  me;  see,  he  is  oiuy  eighteen 
years  of  age.  just  a  baby,  for  I  brought 
him  up  from  childhood.  Perhaps  your 
prayer  will  not  do  him  much  good  now, 
he  is  so  near  the  end,  but,  oh.  sir.  it 
will  help  me  so  much."  May  God  bless 
every  heart  that  has  gone  down  to  the 
water's  e<lge  with  a  loved  one  and 
then    returned   alone. 

The  father  and  mother  had  journeyed 
from  the  hills  of  Arkansas,  and  had 
reached  their  soldier  boy  three  hours 
before  the  end.  They  told  of  how  they 
sold,  in  order  to  make  the  journey, 
their  mountain  patch,  their  cabin,  even 
the  old  family  mule.  They  had  $G 
left,  and  the  return  journey  ahead  of 
them.  But  they  said  it  was  worth  all 
they  had  in  the  world  to  be  by  his 
side  as  he  fell  asleep,  for  their  boy 
was  their  only  treasure.  I  am  glad 
that  there  is  a  Book  that  tells  of  a 
land  where  death,  heartache  and  war 
never  come,  and  where  those  whom  we 
have  loved  and  lost  for  a  while  shall 
be  joined  in  the  family  circle,  never 
to  be  taken  away.  No  wonder  that 
every  boy  in  the  army  says  that  his 
mother  is  the  best  mother  in  all  the 
world:  and  that  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

1  returned  to  that  camp  when  the 
overseas  wounded  men  were  brought 
bark,  and  in  that  same  hospital  1  met 
a  convalescent  hero  who  was  interested 
as  I  went  amonc  them  distributing  the 
Word  of  God.  This  soldier  slipped  his 
hand  under  his  pillow  and  brought  out 


Rayo  Lamps 

The  always  reliable 
light  makers.  Hand- 
some designs  for  every 
room.  Give  a  clear, 
mellow  light,  ideal  for 
all  purposes.  At  your 
dealer's. 


Some  Weather! 


Last  winter  was  a  record  breaker. 
This  year  it  may  be  the  same.  Who 
knows?  Are  you  prepared  to  keep 
warm  no  matter  how  hard  the  wind 
blows  or  how  low  the  thermometer 
goes? 

Better  conserve  your  coal  by  using 
a  Perfection  Oil  Heater.  The  Perfec- 
tion is  safe  and  it  will  keep  any  room 
in  the  house  warm  and  comfortable 
in  the  most  severe  weather. 

And,  you  will  save  money,  for  a 
Perfection  burns  an  economical  fuel. 
But  be  particular  what  kind  of  kero- 
sene you  use. 

ATLANTIC 


Ravolioht 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Safest  and  best. 
Give  a  piercintf.  far- 
reaching  light  on  the 
darkest  night.  Durable 
construction.  Oil 
founts  never  leak.  At 
your  dealer's. 


OIL 


is  made  by  a  special  refining  process 
which  gives  it  exceptional  burning, 
heating  and  lighting  qualities.  It  does 
not  smoke,  give  off  unpleasant  odors 
or  char  the  wick.     Ask  for  it  by  name. 

It's  natural  to  put  things  off,  but  don't  wait 
to  buy  your  Perfection  Oil  Heater.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer  now.  They  are  reasonably  priced 
—$5.66  to  $10.00. 

The  Atlantic   Refining  Company 

Everywhere  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
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Your  Cream 
Separator 
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,on  This  Easy,  Self-Earning  Plan! 

You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 

L  chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and  more 

before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  size  separator 

you  need  direct  from  our  factory  and 

give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our  low 

price  of  $38  and  up.    Read  what  Alfred 

Geatches,  North  Jackson.  O..  says:   "We 

are  Retting  more  than  twice  the  cream  we  were  | 

before.   The  eeparator  is  very  easiy  to  clean  and 

rnns  very  easy.'*   Why  not  get  a  fully  guaranteed 

New  Butterfly  Separator  for  your  farm  ^^^^^^ 

•ad  let  it  earn  ita  cost  by  what  it  saves^ 


EASY 

TO 

CLEAN 


(tJy^S  ) 


New  BUTTERFL 

Cream  Separators  have  these  exclusive,  hiK'h-Brade  features: 
F>ictionle88  pivot  ball  bearings  bathed  in  oil-self-draininR  bow.  ^ — 
self-drainintr  milk  tank— eas.v-cicaninK  one-pioce  aluminum  pkimmin? 
device -closed  drip-proof  bottom— liuht-runnmd  cut  Pfccl  Rears.  o;I 
bathed.  Guarantee*!  hiphest  skimming  efficiency  and  durability.  We  give 


30 


FREE  Trial— Lifetime  Guarantee 


aRainst  all  defects  in  material  and  workmanship,  ^^e  ship  you  the 
size  machine  you  need  and  Kt  you  use  it  for  :m  days.  Ihen  if  pU^ased 
you  can  make  the  nst  of  the  Fm.ill  moi.thly  payments  out  of  the 
extra  profits  the  pcpamtor  saves  and  muUen  for  you.  If  not  pljaseo. 
ju.^t  ship  the  machine  bo.  k  at  our  expenFC  and  vfe  w-ill  refunci  what 
you  paid.     Y...1  take  no  risk.     Write  for  KRKK  Catalo»r  ^o!dlr  now. 

ALBAH6H-I0VER  CO.,  2130  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHICA60 


'  Mara  thaal 

ISO.OOO 

rNa«Bun*r«ly^ 

S«#arator« 

naw  in  aa*. 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


January  1,  1919. 


a     Testament    that    he    had    carried 

through  action.    He  said:    "Look  here." 

And  I  saw  that  the  edges  were  stained 

a  sticky  crimson.     "This  is  my  blood," 

he  added  as  he  told  of  his  wound  and 

of    how    his    blood    had    colored    the 

Testament.     How  proud  he  was  of  it, 

and  would  not  give  it  up  for  anything. 

I  said:    "Of  course,  you  are  a  Christian 

boy,"  but  he  replied:    "No,  I  am  not  a 

Christian,  but  I  will  not  give  up  this 

Book,  because  this  is  my  blood  on  it." 

I   took   the   prized   Book   in   my  hand, 

and  as  1  fingered  those  red-edged  pages 

I    said:      "This    is    truly    a    treasure. 

Think   of   it,   the   Word   of   God    dyed 

with  your  blood."     In  the  meantime  I 

had    turned    to    the    19th    chapter    of 

John,  and  then  I  read  the  story  of  the 

Cross,   and   closed   at   the   34th   verse, 

where  "a  sword  pierced  His  side,  and 

forthwith  there  came  out  blood."    Said 

I  to  my  soldier:    "Your  blood  is  on  the 

page  edge;  but  inside,  these  pages  are 

crimson   with  the  blood  of  Jesus,   the 

Son  of  God,  slain  on  Calvary  for  each 

of   us.     Think  of  it,   boy.   your  blood 

and  His  blood  together  on  these  pages." 

He  said:    "I  never  saw  it  that  way.    I 

'better  had'  take  Christ."    And  he  did. 

For   him   that   Testament,   stained   on 

the  battlefield  of  France  with  his  own 

blood,  took  on  an  eternal  value. 


January  1,  1919. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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Reliable  information  just  received 
from  Britain  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Percheron  Breeders'  Society  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  that  it  already 
has  eighty  members,  including  many 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  Great 
Britain.  The  demand  for  Percherons 
in  Great  Britain  is  already  great,  and, 
as  the  French  government  has  for- 
bidden the  exportation  of  any  mares 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  Brit- 
ish buyers  will  be  compelled  to  obtain 
all  their  Percherons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

^Continued  from  page  12) 

Hide  not  Thy  face  from  the  eyes  of 
Thy  children,  turn  not  upon  us  in 
wrath.  Pity  us,  Lord,  as  we  kneel  here 
prostrapte  before  Thy  majesty  and  glory. 
Let  the  words  of  our  months  and  the 
meditations  of  our  hearts  be  accept- 
able in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  Strength 
and  our  Redeemer.  And  finally  save 
us,  an  unbroken  family,  around  Thy 
throne  in  Heaven,  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen." 

This  was  followed  by  an  electric 
silence.  Prudence  was  biting  her  lips 
painfully,  and  counting  by  tens  as  fast 
^s  she  could.  Fairy  was  mentally 
going  over  the  prayer,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, and  attributing  each  petition  to 
the  individual  member  in  the  old 
church  at  Exminster  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. The  twins  were  a  little 
amazed,  and  quite  proud.  Connie  was 
an  honor  to  the  parsonage — but  they 
were  concerned  lest  they  themselves 
should  do  not  quite  bo  well  when  their 
days  came. 

But  in  less  than  a  moment  the  min- 
ister-father began  his  prayer.  His 
voice  was  a  little  subdued,  and  he 
prayed  with  less  fervor  and  abandon 
than  usual,  but  otherwise  things  went 
off  quite  nicely.  ^hen  he  said 
"Amen,"  Prudence  was  on  her  feet 
and  half  way  upstairs  before  the  others 
were  fairly  risen.  Fairy  stood  gazing 
intently  out  of  the  window  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  went  out  to  the  barn 
to  see  If  the  horse  was  through  eating. 
Mr.  Starr  walked  gravely  and  soberly 
out  the  front  door  and  around  the 
house.  He  ran  into  Fairy  coming  out 
the  kitchen  door,  and  they  glanced 
quickly  at  each  other. 

"Hurry,  papa,"  she  whispered;  "you 


can't   hold   in  much  longer!      Neither 
can   I!" 

And  together,  choking  with  laughter, 
they  hurried  into  the  barn  and  gave 
full  vent  to  their  feelings. 

So  it  was  that  the  twins  and  Connie 
were  alone  for  a  while. 

"You  did  a  pretty  good  job,  Connie," 
said  Carol  approvingly. 

"Yes.  I  think  I  did,  myself,"  was 
the  complacent  answer.  "But  I  in- 
tended to  put  in,  'Keep  us  as  the  apple 
of  Thy  eye,  hold  us  in  the  hollow  of 
Thy  hand.'  and  I  forgot  it  until  I  had 
said  Amen.'  I  had  a  notion  to  put  in 
a  postscript,  but  I  believe  that  isn't 
done." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Carol,  "I'll  use 
that  in  mine,  tomorrow." 

It  can  not  be  said  that  this  form  of 
family  worship  was  a  great  success. 
The  twins  were  invariably  stereotyped, 
cut  and  dried.  They  thanked  the  Lord 
for  the  beautiful  morning,  for  kind 
friends,  for  health,  and  family,  and 
parsonage.  Connie  always  prayed  in 
sentences  extracted  from  the  prayers  of 
others  she  had  often  heard,  and  every 
time  with  nearly  disastrous  effect. 

But  the  days  passed  around,  and 
Prudence  and  Carol's  turn  came  again. 
Carol  was  a  thoughtless,  impetuous, 
impulsive  girl,  and  her  prayers  were 
as  nearly  "verbal  repetitions"  as  any 
prayers  could  Ije.  So  on  this  morning, 
after  the  reading  of  the  chapter,  Carol 
knelt  by  her  chair,  and  began  in  her 
customary  solemn  voice: 

"Oh,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  beautiful  morning."  Then  intense 
silence.  For  Carol  remembered  with 
horror  and  shame  that  it  was  a  dreary, 
dismal  morning,  cloudy,  ugly  and  all 
unlovely.  In  her  despair  the  rest  of 
her  petition  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  She  couldn't  think  of  an- 
other word,  so  she  gulped,  and  stam- 
mered out  a  faint  "Amen." 

But  Prudence  could  not  begin.  Pru- 
dence was  red  in  the  face,  and  nearly 
suffocated.  She  felt  all  swollen  in- 
side— she  couldn't  speak.  The  silence 
•continued.  "Oh,  why  doesn't  father 
do  it?"  she  wondered.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  father  couldn't.  But  Prudence 
did  not  know  that.  One  who  laughs 
often  gets  in  the  habit  of  laughter — 
and  sometimes  laughs  out  of  season,  as 
well  as  in.  Finally  Prudence  plunged 
In  desperately,  "Dear  Father" — as  she 
usually  began  her  sweet,  intimate  lit- 
tle talks  w4th  God — and  then  she 
paused.  Before  her  eyes  flashed  a 
picture  of  the  "beautiful  morning"  for 
which  Carol  had  just  been  thankful! 
She  tried  again.  "Dear  Father" — and 
then  she  whirled  around  on  the  floor, 
and  laiighed.  Mr.  Starr  got  up  from 
his  knees,  sat  down  on  his  chair,  and 
literally  shook.  Fairy  rolled  on  the 
lounge,  screaming  with  merriment. 
Even  sober  little  Connie  giggled  and 
squealed.  But  Carol  could  not  get  up. 
She  was  disgraced.  She  had  done  a 
horrible,  disgusting,  idiotic  thing. 
She  had  insulted  God!  She  could 
never  face  the  family  again.  .  Her 
shoulders  rose  and  fell  convulsively. 

Lark  did  not  laugh  either.  With  a 
rush  she  was  on  her  knees  beside 
Carol,  her  arms  around  the  heaving 
shoulders.  "Don't  you  care,  Carrie," 
she  whispered.  "Don't  you  care.  It 
was  just  a  mistake.  Don't  cry,  Carrie." 
But  Carol  would  not  be  comforted. 
She  tried  to  sneak  unobserved  from 
the  room,  but  her  father  stopped  her. 
"Don't  feel  so  badly  about  it,  Carol," 
he  said  kindly,  really  sorry  for  the 
stricken  child — though  his  eyes  still 
twinkled;  "it  was  just  a  mistake.  But 
remember  after  this,  my  child,  to 
speak  to  God  when  you  pray.  Re- 
member that  you  are  talking  to  Him. 
Then  you  will  not  make  such  a  blun- 
der. So  many  of  us,"  he  said  reflec- 
tively, "ministers  as  well  as  others, 
pray  Into  the  ears  of  the  people,  and 
forget  we  are  talking  to  God." 

After  that  the  morning  worship 
went  better.  The  prayers  of  the  chil- 
dren changed — became  more  personal, 
less  flowery.  They  remembered  from 
that  time  on  that  when  they  knelt  they 
were  at  the  feet  of  God  and  speaking 
direct  to  Him. 

(Concluded  in  next  issue) 
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A  rmcord  for  tW9nty» 
Hv  eonmmeutivm  ntontnm 
of  2fi67  lb;  of  buttor. 


HOLSTEIN 

A  yoarly  rmcord  of 
90^SO^  Ibm,  milk  and 
^,tttJl9  tb9,  buttorfat. 


They  Must  Be  Healthy 

The  cows  with  the  big  production  records  are  first  of 
all  healthy  cows.  Perfect  health  is  more  responsible  for 
their  scores  than  breeding  or  any  other  single  factor. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  80%  of  the  poor  milkers  in 
almost  any  dairy  can  show  remarkable  gains  in  milk  pro- 
duction by  the  inos>  simple  ^ome  treatment  and  obser- 
vation. 

Such  common  and  dreaded  ailments  as  Abortion,  Bar- 
renness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring,  Lost  Appetite, 
Bunches  and  such  other  complaints  as  arise  from  low 
vitality  of  the  digestive  and  genital  organs  are  readily 
eliminated  by  simple  home  treatment  and.  judicious  use 
of  KOW-KURE.  Almost  all  diseases  can  be  reached  by 
this  wonderful  medicine. 

•  

Send  for  our  valuable  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor.'* 
It  gives  directions  for  the  use  of  Kow-Kure  in  each  dis- 
ease—also contains  a  wealth  of  general  information 
valuable  to  any  cow  owner. 

Buy  KOW-KURE  from  fmmJ  dmalmtt 
or  druggiota;  60c.  and  $1.20  packagma, 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Craine 

TRIPLE  WALL 


TheS  wallsof  Craine  patented 
BlloH  Insure  strength,  perma- 
nency and  perfect  silage;  keep 
warmth  in  and  cold  out. 
••Cralnelox"  patent  covering 
docHaway  with  bother  of  iron 
hoops  and  provides  best  in- 
surance against  wind  and 
weather,  old,  stave  silofi  can 
be  made  Into  new,  perman* 
ent,  S-wall  silos  at  one-half 
cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Hendfor  Catalog ,  prices,  ttrmt 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co^  Inc^ 
Box  220  Norwich.  N.  Y. 
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JOURNAL  OP  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HorseTCow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skina 
with  hair  or  fur  oa.  and  make  thoiu 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robee, 
rtigv  or  clovei  when  ao  ord<>red.  Vcur 
tur  eoo<»  wHI  —t  yMi  !•••  tban  to  buy 
them  and  be  worth  more. 

0«r  \\\vfrmU4  •■tal*a  eiv**  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  bow  to  take  oft 
and  care  for  hides  :  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  trvight  both  wars ;  about  ewr 
■at*  4y*laa  or——*  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  roods  and  ram*  trophies  we  mU, 
taxtderniy.  eto. 

Then  we  hava  reoently  rot  out  aa- 
other  we  call  oMf  FaaliloN  boak.  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  or  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  rv-m^nts, 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  aannaata  roaiod* 
•l*4l  tm4  r*»alr«tf. 

You  ciut  have  eithar  book  hj  aendinc 
yotir  correct  address  naminr  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Friaiaa  Fur  Coatpany* 
**    S71  Lycll  Ave^  Rocbcster.  N.  Y. 


DONT  OUT  OUT 

AShoeBoO,Cappdl' 
Hock  or  Barsitis 


FOR 


ABSOPBINE 


win  nduet  tlicm  and  Ittve  no  blemithei. 
Stop*  UmeneH  promptljr.  Doe*  Dot  blis- 
ter or  remoTf  the  tiair,  and  horae  can  b« 
worked.  $2.  SO abotUe  deUvered.  Inkl  I (TM. 

ABSORBINE.  JR.,  tor  aaakiat.  tb«  tttlstfck 
Halmst  for  Boil*.  Braises.  Serct.  SvetUaft.  Varieose  Veisa. 
AUa^  rata  ead  laiammadoa.  Price  tl.2S  •  kooto  M  draf 
gists  or  dellrcrsd.    WiU  teU  yoo  mora  If  roo  wrtta. 

W.F.Y0UN8.P.D.F.,  25TeBililt.S»diia«M.lilM* 

Polled  Jerseys*  SfS^lj;  "e^^.^^Jr 

CliM.  S.  Hatfltld.  i^«cy..  Box  M,  El.  4, 8priD«fl*ld,  O. 


Wintering  Fall  Pigs  Successfully 


lOHN  UNDERWOOD 


On  our  farm  we  have  raised  fall  pigs 
for  a  number  of  years,  and,  while  we 
have  always  obtained  a  good  profit 
from  them,  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  them  pay  as  well  as  spring  pigs, 
because  of  the  extra  care  they  must  re- 
ceive during  the  winter,  and  the  lack 
of  green  forage.  .  The  great  point  in 
making  the  fall  pigs  return  a  good 
profit  is  to  keep  them  growing  through- 
out the  winter  season. 

Dry,  warm  sleeping  quarters  are 
quite  essential,  with  good  ventilation 
and  no  drafts.  It  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  desirable,  that  large  quanti- 


a  barrelful  of  feed  with  skim  milk, 
and  warm  it  enough  to  take  the  chill 
off  before  giving  it  to  the  pigs. 

We  feed  warm  slop  morning  and 
evening,  and  shelled  corn  at  noon.  We 
mix  the  slop  about  as  thick  as  it  can 
be  poured.  Thus  the  pigs  are  com- 
pelled to  consume  it  slowly,  with  the 
result  that  it  becomes  more  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  gastric  iuices,  and  bet- 
ter assimilation  results  than  if  it  were 
in  a  more  liquid  condition.  After  the 
pigs  receive  their  slop  morning  and 
evening  they  are  also  fed  steamed  al- 
falfa hay.    This  they  eat  on  a  concrete 


ties  of  bedding  be  used,  but  the  bed-  |  feeding  floor.     In  steaming  the  alfalfa 


ding  material  ought  to  be  changed  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  conditions  may  requiie.  During 
snowy  weather  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  change  the  bedding  each  day, 
as  pigs  will  carry  no  small  amount  of 
snow  into  their  sleeping  quarters.  Rye 
straw  maizes  excellent  bedding,  espe- 
cially if  run  through  a  cutting-box. 
Wheat  straw  is  good,  but  oat  straw 
should  never  be  used.  There  is  some- 
thing about  oat  straw  which  irritates 
the  skin  of  a  pig,  and,  besides,  oat 
straw  packs  badly,  and  is  less  "lasting" 
than  the  other  straws  named. 

The  sleeping  quarters  must  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  dust,  which  is 
especially  injurious  to  pigs.  We  are 
very  partial  to  the  use  of  crude  pe- 
troleum for  allaying  dust  in  the  hog- 
house.  It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant 
and  insecticide.  By  spraying  the  sleep- 
ing quarters  with  crude  oil  once  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  much  will  be  con- 
tributed to  tbe  comfort  and  thrift  of 
the  pigs. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  exercise  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  func- 
tional activities  of  the  pig.  Lack  of 
exercise  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
fall  pig,  and  because  of  the  cold 
weather  he  is  not  inclined  voluntarily 
to  take  enough  of  exercise.  If  the  in- 
dividual or  "colony"  houses  are  used, 
it  is  well  to  place  them  at  the  back  of 
the  lots  farthest  removed  from  the 
•  feeding  troughs.  Thus  the  pigs  are 
compelled  to  indulge  in  a  considerable 
amount   of   much-needed  exercise. 

Sunshine  is  almost  as  important  as 
food  and  ventilation.  Whitewashing 
the  inside  of  the  hog  house  is  an  excel- 
lent practice.  Lime  is  a  good  disin- 
fectant, and  whitewash  will  materially 
increase  the  light.  When  sunshine 
strikes  a  whitewashed  wall,  much  of 
the  light  Is  refle(*led  to  the  floor,  and 
does  a  great  deal  of  good.  If  dark 
quarters  must  be  used,  much  improve- 
ment will  he  observed  if  whitewash  is 
used  liberally. 

In  feeding  our  pigs  in  winter  the 
feed  is  always  supplied  warm.  If  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  with  which  to  mix 
the  grains  is  available,  and  If  the  feed 
is  given  at  regular  hours  and  in  rea- 
sonable quantities,  there  will  be  no  dis- 
appointment in  the  growth  of  fall  pigs 
In  winter,  if  the  housing  is  properly 
attended  to.  In  the  absence  of  milk 
an  excellent  substitute  will  be  found 
in  digester  tankage,  fed  at  the  rate  of 
10  pounds  of  tankage  to  100  pounds  of 
( ornmeal  or  other  grain.  As  we  have 
plenty  of  skim  milk  on  our  farm,  we 
have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  mix 


we  place  it  in  a  tank  heater,  pour  water 
over  it,  and  cook  it  until  it  is  tender. 
This  is  not  only  good  feed  for  growing 
pigs,  but  fine  for  brood  sows.  The 
animals  eat  it  with  a  great  relish. 


The   "Internationar' 

(Concluded  from  page  2) 

cultural  College.  The  champion  herd 
of  Shorthorn  steers  went  to  Purdue 
University  on  three  steers  sired  by  the 
sire  of  last  year's  grand  champion. 
Lavender  Sultan. 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  steer  show  was 
thp  large.st  and  possibly  the  strongest 
that  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Inter- 
national. This  breed  would  not  be  de- 
nied premier  honors  this  year,  and 
from  the  entries  of  this  breed  came 
the  grand  champion  steer  of  the  show. 
Mr.  Cran,  a  Scotch  judge,  was  secured 
to  judge  all  Aberdeen  Angus  breeding 
cattle,  while  a  committee  was  secured 
to  judge  the  fat  steers.  Purdup  Uni- 
versity had  first  in  both  the  senior 
yeaiiing  and  junior  yearling  classes. 
The  senior  yearling.  Purdue's  Emblem, 
was  one  of  the  ripest  senior  yearlings 
ever  •  presented  at  Chicago.  Fyvie 
Knight  Second  was  placed  at  the  top 
in  the  junior  yearling  class,  and  fought 
off  all  contestants,  until  he  finally 
landed  the  grand  championship.  A 
more  attractive  steer  and  a  more  popu- 
lar grand  champion  has  possibly  never 
been  presented.  California  University 
won  first  in  the  senior  calf  class,  while 
Iowa  was  first  with  the  junior  calf. 

The  Hereford  entries,  while  of  good 
quality,  could  not  compete  with  the 
Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen  Angus  in 
numbers.  'SXore  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  exhibition  of  breeding  ani- 
mals instead  of  fat  cattle  by  the  Here- 
ford Association.  The  plan  of  this 
association  is  to  offer  more  piemium 
money  and  bring  out  a  strong  show  of 
Hereford  steers  in  the  future.  The 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  won  In 
the  senior  yearling  class  with  a  1500- 
pound  steer  called  Victor  Hessler.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  was  first  in  the 
junior  yearling  class.  The  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  was  first  in  the 
senior  calf  class,  while  a  junior  calf 
from  the  J.  H.  Bareman  herd  was  first 
in  the  junior  class.  The  champion 
award  went  to  the  senior  yearling  steer 
Ironi    the   Kansas  college. 

The  show  of  Galloways  was  stionger 
than  in  previous  years.  The  steers 
that  were  shown  weie  of  a  better  type 
than  previous  years,  showing  the  re- 
sults of  improved  breeding.  The  en- 
tries of  Galloways  came  largely  from 
the  agricultural  colleges. 

The  grades  and  cross-bred  classes 
exceeded  the  pure  bred  in  numner.  The 
quality  of  the  steers  was  good.  The 
entries  showed  superior  finish  and 
greater  uniformity  throughout  than  in 
previous  years.  Grade  Aberdeen  Angus 
predominated  in  numbers  and  quality 
In  practically  every  class,  although  en- 
tries of  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  breed- 
ing gnve  i)attles  in  nearly  every  tlass. 

(Concluded  in  January   J.lth  issue) 


Now  Doys 

Do  Men's  Work 

With   James   Equipment 

For  James  equipped  stables  make  barn  work 
easy.  The  task  is  not  too  great  for  children's 
strength.  Carriers  and  trucks  make  a  boy's  job  of 
cleaning  barns  and  feeding  cows.  Drinking  cups  save 
time,  make  milk  yields  bigger,  do  away  Tfith  bothersotue 
tank  heaters  in  blizzardy  weather. 


Carriers  pay  a  profit  of 
25%— drinking  cups  200%. 

And  so  with  other  James 
equipment  —  stalls,  stan- 
chions, scrapers,  steel  pens, 
ventilators,  bull  staffs, 
swinging  cranes. 

A  FREE  BOOK— "The 
James  Way"  tells  all  about 


these  inTentions    that  save 

labor,  increase  milk  yields, 

-promote  better  cow  health. 

Also  about  barn  plan- 
ning, plank  frames,  ventila- 
tion, easy  ways  of  putting 
in  stalls,  carriers  and  pens. 

Write  for  book  today. 
Solveyour  labor  problem. 


James  Mfg.  Co. 


Elmira, 

N.  Y. 


••Hao"  CTostcr  Metal  Shinfrlea.  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
frated.  Standing  Seam,  Paintpd  or  GaJvstiized  Koof- 
in^.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Poeitiveiy  greatest 
offer  erer  made.    W«  Pay  tli«  FraisM. 

jEdwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 


No  paintingr 
Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightDing proof. 


cost  less;  ooUast  three  ordinary  roofs, 
or  repairs. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  Bt;ll  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all , 
in-between  dealer'! 
profit*.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  IMS 


LOW  PUCEO  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garagi*.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Gtmge  Book,  showingr  styles. 
TNK  COWAIIOS  MPO.  CO.. 
1,S8-188    MkeSI..    Ci«ti— sti.  %. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  la  equipped  witli  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensil^ne  Is  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-  tighL    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Fine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sbes  Water  Tasks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  M4. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Write  for  catalog. 
ECOMMV  nia  *  Mffi.  CI.,  g«L  I .  FrMnok,  M. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Ml  lliV 


iUpw«^  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


1Q 

^H  ^^^^H  Ob  Trial.    Easy  running,  easily 

^H  ^B  ^^V    cleaned.      Skims   warm    or  cold 

^^^^^H^^     Biilk.    Whether  dairy  ia  large  or 

^B^B^^^^       •mall,   get  handsome  cataiogne 

and  aaay  montlily  payment  offer.     Address 

iOIEIKAN  SEPiUtATOR  CO.,  Bn  5077,  BaiabriJgs.  N.T. 


FREE! 

Book! 


^rite  Today 


Ot  OtllowsT'*  new  1919  book.    8b*« 


libra 


mke  this  savins  buyli^  qlrwt 


tiuiulreda  .. 

Tnoiuand«  of  fanoers  .^ »       -     -  . 

from  GalWwsy.   Why  don't  you?    1919  t>ook  allows 
Utaat  and  b«it  impleroenta  and  features. 

GALLOWAY'S  SEPARATORS 
ENGINES  ~  SPREADERS 
Direct  From  Factory 

Four  rood  sites  Separators.    Clean  stUmmcra-  ^ 
easily    cleaned  -  sanitary.      Hacneto    equipped ^ 
Enihnen  2'-i  to  12  If  V      I'ortable  or  stationary- 
bum  any  farl.  Widv  spreadios.  low-aowT!.JUgr 
draft  Spreader-     Writ^  today  for  1918  FBEB 
BOOK.   Cloae  by  sbippiov  t>olnts. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
•«x  567  _  Wf  rl— .  law 


t/Ae  PROFIT  BREE^^ 

tXrHY  waste  feed  oa  cows  that  sIiIb 
"  thtlr  own  milk?  Jersey's  produce 
the  birhrst  perrrntace  of  butter  fat  at 
the  l<iw,-iit  feed  rost.  The  man  with 
•no  irrnry  Is  never  satixlpd  until  he 
ha*  a  hi'rd.  Write  to  Breed.T«  for 
p«'(1finrrFH  and  pHres.  I.et  us  send  you 
profitable  fscts  sbout  the  Jer-ey . 

„   THE~AMIRICAN  JCRSEY  CATTIC  CtUB 
388  West  2  Srd  St.  New  York  City 


BIV  TTPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOOA 

Herd  headt-d  bv  Y.tIIpv  View  Ku!»tt'r  WUlr,  and  KItie 
Valley  (i\M\x  SMOO.  Itbth  in  lOdO  Ih.  rln^M  for  sale. 
BrPd  sows.  July.  Auk.  and  Sep.  \\\Kn.  Both  ^f\  in 
pairM  not  akin  Buv  ni>t«  and  save  express  charRes. 
Writf  for  prices.     H.  H    Davis.  R.  1.  Mt.  Victory,  O. 


Store  seed  corn   Indoors  so  that  no 
two  ears  touch. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  you  money, 
Buynow  l>eforeadvaneeL 
Crop  short.  We  expect 
higher    prices.       Don't 

you  see  our  samples  and 

prJcpS.WeepeciaiizeonGoaranteedQoality.Tested  Clover, 
Timothy.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike;  sold 


•'HAKIPMIIIREA*'  Bred  Oilts 
for  '•prinu  farrow  PIrs  any  age, 
free  cin-iiiar.     Guernsey  hu'lN 

LO<l*JT  I.AWN  FARM.nird- 
Iii-IIiiimI.  Box  P.  I.anc.  (  o..  i'a. 


bay  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  ontfl  you  see  our  samples 

""                                                              tedCIo',^.,                                                          -.       .     .  .  . 

,.,w.d  subject  to     ThprP  SPP   llll  hpffPP  Rprkchir^C  •nan 

your  approval  and  govemment  te?t.      Write  today  for  '  ■■■viC  ai  c    siv  UCIICI    UCI  n^llll  C3  mia« 


implex,  special  prices  and  big  ProAt- Sharing  Seod  Guide. 

Aintric«»Mirtyal  Sacd  Co„  0«pt.i2»ClMcaso,  lUiooit 


My  prl''*'"  Hfonnlv  renxtinaiile.  Yonnrster^and  hoan 
for  sale.     W.  F.  McWPARRAN,  FaraU*.  Pa. 
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4  Wftofe  Year  to  Pay 


Quartered  and 
Solid  Oak 


Rocker 


Pay  Kothintt  Vntit  €0  DayB 

Put  this  splendid  Rocker  in  yoor  home  on 
dsTs'  free  trial  and  see  what  a  wonderful  bargain 
it  18.    So  eomfortable  for  a  long  winter  evening— 
BQch  a  handsonie  addition   to  yonr  fumishines. 
Frame  ia  kiln-dried  hardwood.  Arms  and  front  postal 
■enuine  qaarter  sawed  oak— all  in  handsome  ffoldeiu, 
oak  finish.    Seat  has  4  springs  supported  on  tempered 
•teel  bands.  There  are  also  six  5-in.  pillow  springs  in  back 
■npported  on  steel  bands.  Filling  is  wood  fibre  and  ootton    ^ 
felt.     Upholstered  in  handsome  ioaitation  Spanish  Brown 
leather.  Height  seat  from  floor  17  in.  ^  Back  from  seat  25H  in. 
^Seat  is  19x19  in.    Width  over  all  SOJT 
in.  Neat  carving  on  front.  Com- 
fortable side  winffs.    Shipping 
^  wcig%about  40  lbs.    Shipped 
froDiDur  factory  in  western 
Mew  York  slate  or  ttom  oor 
warehoose  in  Chicago. 
OnlerbsrNo.98AMAl9. 
Price  $6.88.    Paynotb- 
inff  tintil  60  days.    Then 
only  $1.18.     Balance 
$1.14  eTCIT  60  days. 


42-piece  Aluminum  Set 

will  Not  Sc«ld»  Rust,  Chip  or  Crack 

Pay  NOthinO  Until  60  Days  SanitMy^glft.^very  B«^ceab1e.    Thit' wonSrfnl  4^piece 
"Lonsware"  Aluminum  Set  consists  of:  9-piece  combination  double  roaster  with  2  outer  shells,  inside 

?udding  pan  5  custard  cups  with  perforated  pan  holder.    Two  outer  shells  make  an  excellent  roaster 
or  chicken,  steaks  and  other  meats.    Using  perforated  inset  and  small  pudding  pan,  it  is  a  combina- 
tion  cooker  and  steamer.    The  3  pans  are  also  used  separately  over  the  fire  as  a  cake  pan,  bake  dish, 
pudding  pan  or  for  any  purpose  where  open  pans  are  used;  7-cup  coffee  percolator  with  inset  (2  pieces); 
-■         "  "    lie  plates;  1-qt.  and  2-<it.  lipped  sauce  pans;  1  ladle;  2  jelly 


6-qt.  preserviQ^g  kettle.  2  bread  pans;  2  p 
cake  pans,  wi 


loose  bottoms,  (4  pieces);  1  caster  set;  salt  and  pepper 
frame.  (1  pieces);  1  measuring  cup;  1  combination  funnel,  (6  pieces);  3  measuring  spoons;  1  strainer 


1  sugar  shaker;  1  grater;  1  cake  turner;  lemon  juice  extractor. 

carton,  about  10  lbs.   Sh!pp~}  fr"!Ti  Chi''»frf>  war«*honB«.  -     _     .  ^.m  „^ 

Order  by  No.  41SAMA1S.     Price,  complete  set  Of  42  pieces.  $11.89. 
$1.99  io  60  days.    Balance  $1.98  eTcry  60  days. 


r  shakers;  tooth  pick  holder  and 

3  measuring  spoons;  1  strainer: 

Shipping  weight,  packed  in  special 

Pay  only 


Full  SIztt  3-Unlt  Complttto 

Vernis  Martin  Bed 

Pay  Nothing  Tin  eo  Days 

Refined  desiffn— sanitary  emd  sturdy.  3-Unit 

construction.  Special  comerdevice  oo  eprins 

which  ^ves  utmost  rigidity  and  perfect 

alismment.    Oval  side  tubes,  stronger  than 

round,  are  another  feature.    Spring  has  6-iB. 

rise  and  1^  in.  band  edire.  A  lisht  weieht  hish 

quality  handsome,  cold  rolled  bamisned  steeibed  com- 

plete.    The  steel  surface  is  bright,  smooth  and  bighlv 

polished.  Handsomely  finished  in  Vemis  Martin  (gold  bronzea 

Head  end  measures  49  in.  high;  foot  S2  in.    Foil  sixe  bed  4ft.  v 

in.  wide.  Lighter  than  iron.    1 1-16  in.  continooas  pillars.  Bot« 

torn  tube  and  fillers^  in.  Sh{ppiogweight75lbs.  Order  by  Ne. 

155.\MA3.    Price  $14.78.    Pay  nothing  till  60  daya. 

Then  only  $2.48.  .Balance  $2.46  every  60  days. 


Sanitary 

ndoor 
Toilet 


jiiv 


PaylVotftififf 
Vatueooays 

You  TT.wt  mctoMT 
put  this   wonderful, 
new    sanitary    con- 
venience   in    your 
home  to  realize  what 
a  comfort  it  is.    And 
to  let  you  prove  it 
we  will  send  it  for  80 
days' free  trial— ani 
this   offer    really 
means  free.    Don't 
keep  the  closet  on* 
less    you    find  it  as 
senriceable    as     the 
costly  toilets  in  the  best 
eqtiipped  city  homes  and  hotels.    Put  it  where  most 
convenient.  Connect  ventilating  pipe  with  outside  flue 
— or  directly  through  roof  if  thereisnofluc.  No  water 
connection  to  make.    Auton-atically  disinfects  con- 
tents with  powerful  chemif-al.  Made  of  strong  sheet 
I  metal.  Seat  golden  oak  finished.  Has  hinged  cover. 
I  Large  inside  galvanized  retainer.    Strong  bail  and 
|ek>se-fitting  lid.    Need  be  emptied  only  occasionally. 

All  Accessories  included 


\f 


Pay 
Until 


Nothing 
BO  Days 


Royal  J^ 

Easy  Chair 


Press  the  button  on  the  ritfht  artn  and  back  MtBmstiw>ny  adipsts  Itself  to 
itsyoa.    root  rest  is  oat  of  sight  when  notln  us 
'oot  rest  is  bidden  basket  for  newspapers,  magaraaei 


when  DOtln  use  and  ia 

_,ete.    Upbotstered  io 

imitation  Spanish  brown  leather;  8  si^ngs  in  seat.  Frame 2S  in.  nigfa ;  29V  fa. 
wide;  26K  in.  deep  (outside measurements):  Seatis20Hx20H  in  Length  re> 
dining  43M  in.  with  foot  rest  extended  64>i  in.  Golden  oak  finish.  Sbinped 
from  Chicago  warehoose.    Shipping  weight  96  lbs.    Order  by  No.  SSAMAS. 

I  days.  BaL  $3.32  evecy  60  days. 


licago  warehoose.    Shipping  weia 
Price$19.95.  Pay  only  $3.35  ia  60  days. 


With  closet  we  send  fi-months*  supply  of  chemi- 

>ply  costs 
four2-ft. 


pe;  1  enam« 
lees  than  1 


IPPL 
cals  for  average  family.    (New  yearly  supj)ly  costs 
only  $1.7G)  drolls  toilet  paper  and  holdor; 
sections  of  4-in.  enameled  ventilating  pir 
eled  elbow;  1  disc;  1  metal  shield.  Costs  l___ 
cent  m    week  per  person  to  use.    Try  it  30  days 
free.     See  what  a  comfort  it  is.    Keep  it  only  if 
ttisfactory. 

Order  by  No.  229AMA52.    Price  $17.8S. 
I  Pay  nothing  until  60  days.  Then  only  $3.00. 
Balance  $2.97  every  60  days. 


Hartman's  Bargain  Catalog 


Not  a  penny  now.  Pick  out  what  you  want  from 
the  items  on  this  page  and  send  only  the  coupon.  When 
the  article  comes,  use  it  30  daw  on  absolutely  free 
trial.  If  not  all  you  expect  an(riin  amazing  bargain, 
ship  it  back  and  we  pay  freight  both  ways— the  trial 
costs  you  nothing.  If  you  keep  it,  make  first  small 
payment  60  days  after  arrival — take  a  whole  year  to 

{)SLy  on  the  Hartman  easy  payment  plan.  This  is  the 
ogioal,  sensible  way  to  furnish  your  home  and  equip 
your  fann.  Deal  with  a  house  that  trusts  you  and 
has  a  capital  of  $12,000,000  to  back  every  offer  it 
makes.    Just  seod  the  coupon— no  money. 


Majestic  Engines 


^ay  Nothimil  Vmtll  SO  DmyB 

Before  you  buy  an  engine  get  the  fads 

tiboat  the  wonderful  Majestic— the  en* 

gine  that  gives  you  fall  rated 

horse  power  at  least  cost  for 

fuel .   Sent  on  30  days'  frc* 

trial.   Nothing  down.   W« 

J^  the  Majestic  prove  ita 

worth  oo  your  own  fana. 

Then  yoQ  decide  for  yoor- 

self.  Keep  it  only  if  satis* 

Bed  it  is  the  beat  engine 

of  all.   All  sices  froot  I 

to  14  tiorse  pewsr. 


which  shows  thousands  of  wonderful  offerings  for  the  home 
and  farm.    76  bargains  in  Rockers.     11  bargains  in  Parlor 
Suites,  28  bargains  in  Davenports.   71  bargains  in  Dressers 
and  Chiffoniers.    22  bargains  in  Metal  Beds.    17  bargains 
in  Dining  Tables.    Then  bajgain  after  bargain,   thou- 
sands of  them,  in  rugs,  curtains,  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds;  stoves,  ranges,  dishes, 
silverware,    jewelry,    clocks,    washing 
machines,  sewing   machines,  kitchen- 
ware— the  greatest  offerings   ever 

made.  Gas  engines  and  cream  separators,  grind- 
ing mills,  tool  errindcrs.   feed  grinders,  corn 
shellers.  saws,  saw  frames,  concrete  mixers, 
farm  carts,  cider  mills,  sprayers,  hog  oilers, 
cultivators,    general    farm    machinery,   etc. 
Get  this  great  Bargain  Book.  Hundreds  of 
pages  in  actual  colors.    Postcard  brings  it 
FREE,  prepaid. 


FrAA  Rtf^tf^lr  filled  with  just  the  facta 
■  ■  ^'*  I»WW1*  yoa  want  about  power 
on  the  farm  and  remarkable  testimony  from 
601  farmers  everywhere.  Full  information  on 
bargain  prices  and  easy  terms.  Post  'ard 
brings  both  books  free. 

Majestic 
Separators 

Accept  our  30  days'  free  trial 
offer  on  the  Majestic  Cream  Sep> 
•rator  and  see  for  yooraelf  bow 
itiadds  to  your  dair^  profita.  Easiest 
mnninff.  closest  skimminff.    Yoa  will  see 
when  yott  try  it.    Keep  it  only  if  the  best 
separator  yoa  ever  used.     Thoasands  of 
fanners  testify  for  it.  4  sises.  876  lbs..  600 
^^_^  lbs..  160 lbs..  1000 lbs.    Nomoney^ 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

409«  LaSaiU  St.        D«pt.  leSi        Chl«aso 

Send  me  merchandise  marked  X,  it  being  understood  that!  am.to  have  the  use  of 
it  for  30  days  and  if  for  any  reason  I  do  not  want  to  keep  it,  I  can  return  it  at  the  end 
of  that  time  and  you  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  If  I  keep  it,  I  am  to  make  first  pay- 
ment 60  days  after  arrival.     Balance  in  five  equal  amounta  every  fiO  days.    ^^,^      , 

uminam  Set 


Catalog    qoetinv 

reeord  breakins 

priees.    easisai 

terus    ever 

made  and  beok 

Ml  tectimoniale 

that  never  waa 

duplicated.      Post 

eard  brings   book 

free — seod   today. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 
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4096  LaSalle  Street  i 
Dept.  1631  Chicago ! 


Vemis  Martin 
^BedNo.l55AMA3 
p~|  Sanitary  Indoor 
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Toilet    I  n 

No.  229AMAMI  I  LJ 


■Upholstered  Rocker 


□1  _ 
No.9eAMA19 
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Starting  an  Apple  Orchard 

A.  G.  FLETCHER 

MY  attention  was  drawn  some  time  ago  to  an 
article  in  a  fruit  trade  journal,  headed 
"Apples  Bring  Grower  $200,000.  The  Beckley  County, 
W.  Va.,  Apple  King  Receives  That  for  His  Crop  of 
Apples  This  Year."  Who  can  read  an  account  like 
that  without  wishing  he  had  a  large  apple  orchard 
or  even  a  small  one?  We  cannot  all  be  apple  kings, 
but  I  wish  to  tell  how  I  got  an  orchard  of  2000  trees 
on  fifty  acres  that  range  as  to  age  from  three  years 
to  sixteen  years,  and  produced  several  thousand  dojl- 
lars  this  year,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  increasing 
the  quantity  every  year  for  years  to  come.  I  did 
all  this  without  much  money  outlay.  First,  I  got 
the  apple-growing  fever.  It  is  much  worse  than  the 
hen  fever,  for  you  can  go  into  the  hen  business  and 
lose  your  money  and  get  tired  of  it  in  a  short  time, 
but  the  orchard  fever  has  got  to  last,  and  you  have 
got  to  love  your  work,  or  there  won't  be  the  sub- 
stantial recompense  we  all  want  in  money  and  grow- 
ing the  best  quality,  which  always  brings  a  large 
advance  over  the  regular  market  prices. 

When  I  started  I  was  short  on  money,  but  long 
on  energy.  I  bought  200  trees,  and  set  them  out 
two  rods  apart  each  way,  forty  to  the  acre.  The 
first  year  I  grew  potatoes  among  the  trees,  and  I 
had  a  good  crop,  as  good  as  I  had  on  land  with  no 
trees;  and  by  growing  a  crop  of  potatoes,  I  culti- 
vated the  trees  thoroughly,  which  is  the  secret  of 
growing  healthy  and  productive  trees.  That,  with 
fertilization,  does  the  trick.  I  keep  up  this  cropping 
until  the  time  trees  begin  to  bear  at  least  a  barrel 
to  the  tree.  Then  I  begin 
clean  cultivation,  plow  early  in 
spring,  and  harrow  each  week 
until  July  Ist,  and  then  put  in 
a  cover  crop.  By  thia  method 
you  will  soon  have  an  orchard 
at  a  very  small  cost  outlay, 
and  a  good  one. 

Don't  say  you  can't  have  an 
orchard,  even  a  large  orchard. 
You  can.  Get  to  work,  and 
work  hard,  and  don't  lose  your 
pep,  and  some  fall,  after  sell- 
ing your  crop  of  apples,  take 
the  good  wife  and  spend  the 
winter  In  California  or  Florida 
or  where  fancy  takes  you,  and 
dream  dreams  of  the  next  sea- 
son's crop  of  the  king  of  fruits, 
the  big  red  apple.  Don't  be 
scared  out  of  the  apple  business 
because  of  the  expense,  but  if 
you  don't  like  to  work,  and 
work  hard  at  the  start,  don't 
begin  in  the  fruit  industry  and 
expect  success. 

Neto  York. 


The  following  are  the  prize  winning 
letters  from  our  readers  giving  their 
experiences  with  various  phases  of 
fruit  growing.  Other  letters  we  re' 
ceived  on  this  subject  will  appear  in 
subsequent  issues 


^Vho  dmterve  choic*  fruit  mor*  than  farmers  ?  . 


With  proper  equipment  and  plenty  of  help,  apraying  toaee  many  of  itt  early  dreade 


Pruning  the  Old  Orchard 

M.  G.  FEINT  I 

THE  old  orchard,  with  far-reaching  branches  and 
enough  surplus  wood  to  run  the  family  heating 
plant  for  a  season  or  two.  is  a  problem,  especially 
in  these  days  of  scarce  help.  Such  trees  make  har- 
vesting trebly  long  and  tedious.  The  fruit  sets  so 
■heavily  that  it  is  undersized,  the  foliage  is  so  dense 
that  proper  coloring  is  impossible,  and  the  tree 
cannot  provide  energy  enough  to  bear  only  every 
other  or  every  third  year.  \ 

Some  say  that  pruning  such  old  trees  prevents 
their  bearing  for  two  or  three  years.  We  have 
found  this  to  be  a  mistake,  if  they  are  pruned  in 
spring  after  leafing  and  if  they  are  not  pruned  too 
heavily  the  first  year.  We  had  just  a  few  Spy 
trees  that  had  not  borne  for  four  years,  they  were 
so  filled  with  excess  wood.  We  hired  a  New  York 
city  high  school  boy  last  season,  who  knew  nothing 
of  farming.  He  had  read  several  bulletins  and 
books  on  pruning,  however,  and  had  a  liking  for 
the  work.  There  were  so  few  other  things  he  could 
do  at  first  that  for  a  few  weeks  he  spent  many 
hours  or  half  days  in  the  orchard  with  the  saw.  A 
few  of  the  trees,  those  whose  fruit  buds  were  already 
set  and  a  full  crop  assured,  we  let  him  prune  rather 
fully,  with  no  bad  results,  in  fact,  a  much  better 
crop  than  the  same  trees  had  borne  before  in  years. 
Others  that  had  few  fruit  buds  we  advised  him  to 
prune  sparingly,  dead  wood  first,  then  water  sprouts 
and  a  few  of  the  intercrossing  or  superfluous  limbs. 
The  result  was  a  fine  crop  of  fairly  colored  fruit, 
the  Spies  being  especially  appreciated,  as  they  set- 

big  fruit  quite  plentifully, 
though  there  was  still  too  much 
foliage  to  give  the  best  color- 
ing. Next  spring  we  will  take 
out  more  of  the  surplus  limbs, 
to  admit  more  sunshine.  i 

We  avoid  midwinter  pruning 
on  our  old  trees,  as  it  makes 
too  much  trouble  later  with 
water  sprouts  or  suckers.  A 
neighbor  pruned  a  long  line  of 
Northern  Spies  very  severely  in 
midwinter  three  years  ago,  and 
has  not  touched  them  since. 
The  trees  are  now  almost 
worthless,  there  being  a  perfect 
thicket  of  whips  or  sprouts 
along  every  one  of  the  main 
limbs.  Big  shoulders  and 
stumps  of  limbs  were  left  in 
many  places.  These  have  never 
healed  over,  and  the  wood  is 
now  rotting  and  sending  rotten 
areas  down  the  trunks  to  the 
ground,  on  healthy  trees  that 
never  had  a  rotten  spot  before 
this    unwise    attack    with    the 


Nearest  Shipping  Point - —^i 
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ignorant  pruning  of  roadside  trees. 
New  York. 


I 


Growing  Strawberries 

PERCY  H.  TUCKER 

HAVE  been  asked  many  times  by  amateur  straw- 


berry growers  why  I  prefer  the  hill  system  to  all 


saw.     All   limbs  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp  saw.     Q4.«-,4.--^-^  TDIo/^I^Kp^f  f  T7  "Pdfoh  »>"t  twelve  years,  and  they  are  all  trimmed  with   ow. 

very  close  to  the  trunk,  so  there  will  be  no  splitting    Otartlllg  JDiaCKDerry  iTatCn  open  tops.     For  the  codling  moth,  tent  caterpillar, 

down   of  the  lower  edge  and   no   bruises   wherein                                          j.p.scott  plum  curculio  and  like  insects  we  use  an  arsenate 

diseased   growth  may  get  a  hold.     State  highway     rpHE   best  time   to   set   blackberry   plants   is   in  of  lead  3-50  solution  in  connection  with  lime  sulphur, 

department  workers  have  done  sad  damage  to  valu-      1     early   spring.     When   the   plants  are  dormant  applying  just  after  the  blossoms  fall  in  the  spring, 

able    fruit    trees,    all  'through    this    section,    with    the  ground  should  be  well  plowed  and  disked.    The  On  the  plums,  as  later  broods  of  curculio  appear, 

rows  should  be  furrowed  out  about   7   feet  apart,  sprayings  are  given  accordingly.     The  peaches  are 

and    set   about   18    inches   apart    in    the   row,    like  sprayed  for  scale  and  leaf  curl  with  lime  sulphur 

raspberry  plants.     By  this  method  we  get  fruiting  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.    In  the  late  fall  all 

rows  much  earlier,  and  they  bear  better  crops.    The  trees    are    sprayed    against    scale,    etc.,    with    lime 

tops  should  be  cut  back  to  cause  low,  bushy  habit  sulphur, 

and   force   more  fruit  buds.     We  should  cultivate  New  York. 
close  to  the  row  to  save  hand  labor. 
After  the  first  year  they  will  need  no  more  hand 
other  methods  of  plant  setting.     I  have  gladly  told     hoeing,  but  the  work  can  be  done  with  plow  and 
them,   and    I   notice    after   trying,   they   follow   my     cultivator.    The  cultivator  should  not  run  too  deep, 

methods  very  closely.     I  have  not  always  used  the    or  the  broken  roots  will  send  up  new  suckers  and  f-r^UE  strawberry  has  proved  to  be  a  very  good 

hill  system   but  happened  to  stumble  onto  the  out-     interfere  with  cultivation.    Keep  in  narrow  rows  for  A     cash  crop  for  us,  since  our  farm  is  small  and 

line  in  a  plant  catalog  from  one  of  the  largest  plant     best  results.  we  cannot  raise  much  grain  or  stock  for  sale, 

growers  of  the  country,  and,  along  with  a  few  kinks        Keep    between   the   rows   mulched    with   the   old  Since  we  cannot  compete  with  the  Eastern  Shore 

of  my  own    I  think  I  have  the  perfect  method  of    canes  and  coarse  material  to  conserve  moisture  and  berries  in  earliness.  we  grow  mainly  Chesapeakes, 

plant  setting                                                                             to  keep  down  the  weeds.     In   early  spring  scatter  ^hich  ripen  with  us  about  June  15th  to  20th.     By 

The  rows   should  be  made  30  inches  apart,  and     over  the  rows  commercial  fertilizer  analyzing  8  per-  that  time  the  early  fruit  is  all  out  of  the  market, 

the  plants  set  15  inches  apart  in  the  row.    This  will     cent  potash   and   8   percent  phosphoric  acid,   using  and,  since  late  berries  are  always  sweeter  and  better 

take  about  14,000  plants  per  acre.     As  soon  as  any     300  to  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  before  cultivating.  flavored  than  the  early  ones,  we  have  no  trouble  at 

runners   shoot  out  to  any   length,   I   go   along  and         The  best  variety  is  the  Snyder.    For  cold  climates  all  to  sell,  in  a  town  of  less  than  2000  population, 

clip  them  off     The  result  is  I  have  a  plant  ready  for    the  Eldorado  is  one  of  the  best  new  varieties.    The  ali  we  care  to  grow.    The  Chesapeake  as  grown  by 

us  is  firm  enough  to  stand  hauling  to 
market  after  being  fully  ripened  on 
the  vine,  and  in  size  they  nearly  all 
run  "No.  1."     We  pick  after  the  dew 


Selling  Strawberries 

FRANK  P  PLESSINGBR 


business,  because  the  strength  which 
otherwise  would  be  expended  in  pro- 
ducing runners  is  used  in  building  up 
a  large,  perfectly  developed  plant. that 
has  the  vitality  to  grow  an  enormous 
crop  of  fruit. 

Under  the  matted  row  system  there 
are  so  many  plants,  you  can  hardly 
find  a  place  to  step.  I  have  seen  pick- 
ers pawing  over  the  vines,  and  most 
of  the  time  they  would  paw  two  or 
three  times  before  finding  a  cluster. 
The  pickers  hardly  know  where  they 
have  picked ;  one  following  another  has 
to  look  a  foot  or  so  into  the  other's  part 
to  make  sure  they  have  gotten  them  all. 
With  the  hill  system  you  can  walk 
down  the  rows  without  stepping  on 
the  berries  or  plants.  You  can  always 
find  from  ten  to  fifteen  clusters  hang- 
ing out  from  the  edge  of  each  plant, 
easy  to  see,  easy  to  pick,  and  much 
faster,  too. 

Coming  to  a  small  bunch  of  onions, 
the  grower  says,  "Too  thick."  The 
grain  farmer,  looking  at  his  "lodged" 
grain,  and  noticing  the  small  stalks, 
says,  "Too  thick."  Country  people, 
speaking  of  the  "East  Side"  children, 
say,  "Poor  kids;  they  are  packed  in 
like  sardines."  What  is  the  idea? 
You  can't  win  against  the  laws  of  nature.  Nine  Blower  is  a  fine  berry,  large  and  round.  The  Briton, 
quarts  out  of  every  ten  from  the  hill  system  will  be     also,  is  a  good  one. 

"fancy"  berries,  and  the  other  way  around  for  the  Blackberries  can  be  set  on  steep  hillsides,  and 
matted  row  system,  on  which  you  will  find  a  few  will  keep  the  soil  from  washing,  and  will  pay  big 
knotty  berries,  some  small  ones,  some  good  ones,  with  little  expense.  I  have  known  one  single  row 
but  very  few  "fancy"  ones. 


Strawberri€M—thm  king  of  the  amall  fruita—offmr  a  quick  rmturn  to  the  new  fruit  grower 


is  off  the  vines,  and  sort  in  two  sizes 
as  picked.  The  larger  size  (in  normal 
times)  sells  for  12 14  to  15  cents  per 
box;  the  smaller,  or  "No.  2,"  brings 
10  cents  usually.  The  berries  are  kept 
over  night  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  The 
pickers  bring  them  in  with  six-quart 
carriers,  and  place  the  boxes  on  long 
tables.  Next  morning  early  they  are 
packed  into  crates,  and  hauled  to  mar- 
ket in  a  light  spring  wagon. 

We  make  a  point  of  engaging  as 
many  as  possible  each  trip  for  the  next 
delivery.  This  saves  time,  and  protects 
us  in  case  there  should  be  other  ber- 
ries on  the  market  at  the  time.  We  do 
a  cash  business,  and  have  no  bad  ac- 
counts. This  is  just  as  easy,  if  you 
start  that  way. 

We  have  found  these  points  essential 
in  our  business:  (1)  Grow  fine,  large 
berries ;  ( 2 )  fill  the  boxes  full  with  the 
same  kind  all  the  way  down;  (3)  de- 
liver when  you  promise — not  the  next 
day;  (4)  personal  neatness  and  a 
businesslike  manner.     Pennsylvania. 


Rejuvenating  the  Orchard 


L.  B   BARNEY 


OME  few  years  ago  I  purchased  a  fifty-acre  piece 
*  of  land  opposite  my  home  which  had   become 


Rhode  Island. 


80  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide  to  bear  about  40  gallons     run  down  by  neglect.     Opposite  my  home  and  near 
of  fine  berries.     At  40  cents  per  gallon  they  would     the  road  was  an  apple  orchard  that,  like  the  rest. 


Top- Working  Apple  Trees 
G 


bring  $16,  or  about  |600  per  acre. 
Virginia. 


MYRON  C.  8AFFORD 


RAFTING  Is  the  most  important  operation  In 
fruit  growing.     All  will  concede  that  without 


had  been  neglected,  and,  although  not  an  old 
orchard,  it  had  been  set  out  long  enough  to  have 
been  in  fruit  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had  never 
borne  altogether  a  dozen  bushels  of  apples.  At  first 
I  though  of  removing  the  orchard,  as  some  of  the 
trees  were  missing  and  a  majority  of  the  others 
were  apparently  in  a  very  gloomy-looking  condition 


Sprays  Because  it  Pays 

LEWIS  O.  BRO>VN 

it  the  fruits  would  be  of  very  inferior  quality  and  q  PRAYING  is  the  most  laborious  and  most  dis 
value,  for  they  would  all  be  seedlings.  It  is  certainly  ^^  agreeable  task  of  all  work  connected  with  an  as  to  fruiting.  But  the  thought  suggested  Itself  to 
a  wonderful  blessing  that  we  are  able  to  correct  the  orchard,  and  I  believe  this  is  one  big  reason  why  it  my  mind:  I  would  try  and  see  what  improvement 
mistakes,  blunders  and  dishonesty  of  those  that  is  not  more  generally  practiced— especially  on  small  I  could  do  by  cultivation,  pruning  and  a  liberal 
furnish  us  with  young  trees,  and  also  make  profitable  acreage  orchards,  with  which  the  cost  of  the  power  use  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure.  First,  I  went 
the  myriads  of  seedling  trees  that  spring  up  in  spraying  outfit  is  hardly  warranted.  We  are  guilty  over  the  orchard  in  the  early  spring  and  cut  away 
fruit  belts,  and  in  a  short  time  make  them  bear  of  failure  to  spray  our  apple  orchard  for  two  sea-  all  dead  wood  and  gave  it  a  thorough  pruning,  and 
whatever  variety  we  desire.  From  a  long  experience  sons  for  this  very  reason,  but  the  result  of  the  at  about  the  same  time  I  applied  a  liberal  amount 
In  top-working  we  will  give  a  few  facts  that  we  neglect  was  sufficiently  pronounced  to  cure  us  of  of  mairure.  Then  I  plowed  land  between  each  row 
have  learned.  "dodging"  this  disagreeable  task  again,  and  we  now  of  trees,  and  sowed  the  same  to  oats,  seeding  the 
The  best  time  to  top-work  is  as  the  leaves  are  spray  all  trees  regularly  in  spring  and  fall  and  at  land  do^Ti  to  clover.  Now,  to  make  the  story  short, 
starting,  but  it  can  be  successfully  done  before  the  such  intervals  during  the  season  as  their  condition  I  will  say  that  almost  from  the  first  the  trees  put 
buds  have  started,  or  even  after  the  trees  are  in  makes  desirable.  We  use  a  barrel  hand-pump  on  new  life\and  began  to  fruit.  Even  without  spray- 
full   leaf,   but   more  care   Is  necessary   to   have  the  sprayer,   which   works   very   well   on"  our   trees,   as  ing,  there  h»ve  been  a  large  share  perfect  and  of 

(Concluded  on  pace  22)  "O"®  °^  *^*^®°^  ^^®  ^^^^  \&rge  OT  tall,  the  oldCSt  being  <CoBclud«d  on  pace  22) 
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out  a  referendum  to  the  people?     It  is  fervently  to  experts  from   this  country.     When  the  submarines 

be  hoped  that  our  rulers  are  not  possessed  by  any  began   their   deadly   work,    however,   and    shipping 

such  autocratic  idea  as  this.  became  scarce,  the  fact  that  England  produced  no 

What<dver  may  have  been  permissible  under  the  cotton  caused  a  change  of  plans,  and  the  big  mill 

stress   of   war,  the  people  have   the  right   to   say  was  never  operated.     Since  it  required  seven  ship- 

whether  or  not  this   governmental   control    experi-  loads   of   raw    materials   to   make  one   shipload   of 

ment  shall  be  carried  into  the  era  of  peace — or  this  smokeless  powder,  the  chance  of  loss  of  ships  wa» 

is  no  democracy.  too  great,  and  the  manufacture  of  powder  was  left 

We  know  of   no   one   thing  better   calculated   to  to  the  country  which  had  the  cotton, 

hamper  prosperity  in  our  days  of  readjustment  and  This   is  only   another  instance  of  the   part  agri- 

reconstruction    than    to   place    our    public    utilities  culture   had   in    bringing   to  a   successful   end   the 

under  the  well-known   inefficiency  of  governmental  recent  world  catastrophe.     Still,  farmers  had  prac- 

management,  and  establishing  an  immense  army  of  tieally  nothing  to  say  in  war  councils  of  any  kind, 

men   in   office  who  are  dependent   on   someone   for  Work  was  mapped  out  for  them,  and  in  most  cases 

their  jobs.     "There  never  was  a  greater  menace  to  was    fulfilled,    but   only   in   few   instances   with   an 

a  free  government,"  as  Mr.  Steenerson,  of  the  Post  assurance  of  profit.     Times  have  changed  now  from 

Office  Committee,  says..  war   to   peace,   and   with   them   come   even    greater 

Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  our  mails  are  duties   and    responsibilities   for   farmers.     Whether 

handled   that   would  encourage   us   to   place   in   the  they  will  make  known  their  demands,  or  just  ac- 

hands    of    our    Postmaster    General    the    telephone,  cept    whatever   those    in    power   think    would   be   a 

telegraph  and  cable  lines,  with  any  idea  of  increas-  satisfactory  reconstruction  program,  remains  to  be 

ing,  or  even  maintaining,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  seen.     One  thing   is  certain,    however,   and   that    is 


The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to  which 
rour  subscription  is  paid;  Jan.  20  means  that  rour  sub- 
scription is  paid  to  January,  1920.  Renew  at  least  one 
month  before  the  expiration  of  roar  subscription  to  aruid 
missiac  anjr  copies.  It  Ukes  a  month  to  chance  date 
oa  label,  or  to  pat  a  new  name  on  our  mailing  list  after 
wc  reccWe  the  sobscriptioo. 


we  have  been  accustomed  to.  Already  the  delays  in 
delivery  of  our  telegrams  are  becoming  as  notice- 
able as  in  the  delivery  of  our  letters,  and  it  is 
significant  of  what  may  be  expected  from  a  Burleson- 
controlled  telephone   service  that  the   recently   her- 


that  nothing  will  be  accomplished  without  organiza- 
tion and  loyalty  to  chosen  agricultural  leaders.  The 
time  has  come  when  all  country  people  must  stand 
together.  The  step  which  everyone  can  take  to 
accomplish  such  a  thing  is  to  become  affiliated  with 


JANUARY  15,  1919 


EVERY   American — yes,   every   intelligent  citizen 
of  the   whole   world — is   shocked   by   the   stun- 
ningly sudden  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Statesman,  soldier,  author,  editor,  scientist,  nat- 
uralist— Colonel  Roosevelt,  twenty-sixth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  fore- 
most American  of  his  generation,  and  one  of  the 
really  great  men  of  the  world  of  today.  No  man 
in  public  life  in  our  time  has  been  so  greatly 
loved  and  admired  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people.  His  sterling,  militant  Ameri- 
canism, his  unquestioned  sincerity  and  honesty,  his 
high  courage  and  determination,  his  brilliant  re- 
sourcefulness and  sound  common  sense  can  ill  be 
spared  in  the  critical  days  of  reconstruction  and 
readjustment  before  us.  His  death  at  this  time  is 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  nation. 

He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  fought  hard 
and  fearlessly  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it;  as  is 
always  the  case  with  one  who  fights,  he  made  ene- 
mies as  well  a49  friends  (it  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  were 
one  or  the  other — none  could  be  indifferent),  but, 
differ  as  they  might  from  him,  few  could  be  found 
who  did  not  respect  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of 
his  purpose  and  admire  the  courage  with  which  he 
fought  for  his  convictions,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  nation  he  has  so  faithfully  and  so  splendidly 
served  mourns  him.  We  shall  not  soon — if  ever — 
see  his  equal. 


aided  "cut"  in  toll  rates  proves  to  affect  favorably  and  then  boost  the  local  agricultural  organizations, 

only  transcontinental  and  other  very  long  distance  .                                                 ••»*•> 

calls— which    we    seldom    or   never   make— while   it         GaSOline  Age What  Will  It  Mean? 

affects  ;mfavorably — increases  the  rate  on — the  calls  r|^HAT  we  are  now  living  in  the  age  of  gasoline 

to   neighboring  towns — which   we  frequently  make.  1     you  will   have  to  sooner  or  later  admit.     Air- 

The    most   noticeable   effects   of    McAdoodlizing   the  planes,   tanks,  tractors  and   trucks  changed   armies 

railways  are  tremendously  increased  passenger  and  from   mule   days   to   modern   days   within   the   last 

freight  tariffs  and  decreased  accommodation  for  the  four  years,  and  those  of  us  who  have  remained  at 

traveling  and  shipping  public — and  the  same  is  true  home  can  see  the  difference  on  our  country  roads, 

of  the  railway  express  operation.  the   village    streets   or   the   park    boulevards.      How 

"Germany  exercised  no  more  drastic  methods  in  rapid  this  change  has  taken  place  can  be  seen  from 

conducting  her  government  than   may   result   from  the  statement  of  an  official  in  the  American  army 

our  Government  acquiring  by  seizure  the  means  of  tl?at   in    March,   1916,  our  forces  owned   100   motor 

communication,"    observes    the    Columbus     (Ohio)  trucks,    whereas    a   year   later   they    had    4000,   and 

Dispatch.                                        Edward  T.   Walker.  March,   1918.  they  had  40,000,  with  the  prospect  of 

several    hundred    thousand    in    France    next    spring 

Our   Horticultural    Special  if  the  war  had  continued.     These,  too.  had  been  fur- 

WE  hope  you  receive  as  much  enjoyment  reacMng  nished    by    manufacturers    who,    before    the    United 

the  horticultural  articles  in  this  issue  as  we  States  entered  the  war.  had  sent  40,000  motor  trucks 

did    when    we   first    received   them.      Every    one   of  to  the  English.  French  and  Russian  governments. 

Ihem   "rings   true"  as  being  the  experience  of  the  Those  who  know  tell  us  that  at  the  present  time 

writer   rather  than   a   pedagogical   account   of   how  there  are  more  than  5,000,000  motor  cars  in  use  in 

things  should  be  done.     We  have  received  a  number  the  United  States,  or  about  one  car  for  every  twenty 

of   letters   in    this   latter  class,   but   have   not    used  people.      That    farmers   appreciate   their   value   ant! 

them,    because    what    we    wanted    was    "human    in-  own  their  share  of  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

terest."     We  have  tried  to  touch  on  several  phases  in  Nebrj^ka  rnd  Iowa  there  is  a  car  for  each  eight 

of  the  fruit  subject,  but  we  did  not  receive  as  many  inhabitants.     Now.  we  wonder  what  conditions  will 

different   subjects   as   we   hoped    for.     There   Is   no  be    this    year    and    next.      With    the    ban    removed 

first  prize  winner,  if  you  remember  the  conditions  against  the  manufacture  of  pleasure  cars,  it  is  cx- 

of  the  contest,   but  each  contribution   published   in  pected  that  by  the  coming  spring  the  industry  wV.l 

this  issue  will  receive  a  prize  of  one  dollar.  start  to  equal  Its  high  records  of  1917,  and  we  will 

Experience    letters    for    our    Poultry    Special,    to  see  great  competition  between  the  manufacturers  to 

appear  February  1st,  our  Garden  Special,  to  appear  produce  and  sell  their  products.     Statisticians  look 

February    15th.    and    our    Live    Stock    Special,    to  for  1.650,000  new  pleasure  cars  and  250.000  comraer- 

ai)i)ear  March  15th,  should  reach  us  not  later  than  cial  cars  In  1919,  and  1.800.000  passenger  cars  and 

15  days  before  date  of  Issue.    If  you  have  discovered  400,000  trucks  in  1920. 


ALMOST  at  the  moment  of  his  sailing  for  France, 
President  Wilson  told  Congress  that  the  rail- 
way situation  was  an  unsolved  problem  to  him; 
but  within  a  few  days  after  the  Presidential  tour 
began  Mr.  McAdoo,  Director  General  of  Railways, 
sends  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  extend  governmental 
control  for  five  years  to  January  1,  1924,  and  says: 
"The  President  has  given  me  permission  to  say  that 
this  conclusion  accords  with  his  own  view  of  the 
matter,"  At  about  the  same  time  the  Postmaster 
General,  in  taking  over  control  of  the  cables — the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the  country 
already  having  been  taken  over — frankly  advocates 
governmental  operation  of  every  means  of  com- 
municating intelligence. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Administration  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  an 
emergency  act  of  Congress  to  force  government 
ownership  of  public  utilities  upon  the  nation,  with- 


something  worth  while  along  one  of  these  lines, 
send  It  to  us:  maybe  it  is  just  what  your  fellow 
farmer  in  another  county  is  waiting  to  read  about. 

Little  Realized,  but  a  Powerful  Factor 

THE  greatest  powder  manufacturing  firm  in  the 
United  States,  and,  of  course,  that  means  in 
the  world,  has  lately  been  heralding  the  fact  that 
a  high  official  in  England  has  given  it  the  credit 
of  saving  the  British  Empire.     When  the  fatal  blow 


What  such  conditions  will  mean  to  agrirultMre 
can  hardly  be  realized.  They  will  help  to  weld  the 
town  and  country  more  than  has  ever  been  doncj 
before,  hf  making  easy  social  intercourse,  bringing 
buyers  to  the  farms  and  taking  produce  to  the 
markets. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Hog  Cholera" 
is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  13  from  the  New  Jersey 


struck,   four  years  ago,  it  was  only  Germany  who  Department  of  Agriculture.     It  tells  how  this  dis- 

was  prepared  for  a  world  war,  and  it  was  only  our  ease  is  spread,  prevented  and  treated.     A  free  copy 

ability  to  supply  the  smokeless  powder  in  the  quan-  may   be   had   upon    request  to  the   station   at   New 

titles  needed  which  saved  not  only  the  British  Em-  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

plre.  but  probably  the  United  States  as  well.  We  "Fertilizing  and  Cultural  Experiments  With  Irish 
must  give  full  credit  to  the  powder  manufacturers  Potatoes"  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  215,  just  re- 
fer their  part  of  the  victory,  but  not  overlook  the  ceived  from  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station.  Th.^ 
American  farmers'  part  in  supplying  the  cotton,  data  presented  the  the  result  of  four  years'  careful 
Acid  and  cotton  are  the  two  principal  ingredients  work  with  potatoes  along  several  different  linos. 
In  smokeless  powder,  and  England  grows  no  cotton  and  la  worthy  of  careful  study.  A  free  copy  may 
at  all.  Early  in  the  war  England  built  an  immense  be  had  by  addressing  the  director  at  College 
powder  plant  of  her  own,  under  the  direction  of  Park,  Md. 
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Plenty  of  Nitrate 
in  Chile 

The  amount  of  Nitrate  in 
the  Chilean  Deposits  is 

720,000,000  Tons 

At  present  rate  of  world's  con- 
sumption, deposits   will   last  for 

300  Years 

Shipping  conditions  are  improv- 
ing. American  farmers  should 
learn  the  FACTS.  Write  for  m- 
formation. 

WM,    S.    MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 
25  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


GUARANTEED  PRICE  LIST 


guarantees  you  more  money  as  the  market  |oea 
up  ;  no  less  it  the  market  goes  down. 

Prouty  Needs  Your  Furs  Now> 

BUYERS  in  New  York  are  askinsr  for  all  kinds  of 
tun  today  and  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
tnem    When  you  send  your  furs  to  Prooty— one  skin 
or  a  hundr«l— Prouty  (rives  you  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment^ the  same  fair  itrading.  Prowty'a  is  th«  •IdMt, 
!!!••* '^Jf'*^*"*"*^«'»«  •»•••*' York,  the  center  of 
the  world  s  fur  wealth,   where  thousands  of  buyera 
flock  and  prices  always   reach  their  bijthest  mark 
Frouty  quoUa  you  highest  "spot  cash"  prices. 
"ORANDAO  SHIPPED  TO  PROUTV* 
Nsw  Guarantsed  Prict  List,  Fr—i 

J.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC. 

Raw  Furs,  Ginsens  Roots,  Golden  Seal.  Etc 
398  Wr— t  Br— dwy.  Haw  Y«r«i  City 


ASTHMA 

INSTANTLY   PELIEVED    WITH 


flSTHMADOR 


OR  HONEY  AEFUNOED.  ASK  ANY  OMJGGIST  , 

or  writs  Or.  Schiffmann.  8t  Paul,  Minn.  Price  85ol 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


ry~*T'f  •*"''■•'•  ■lACHiNK  saws  down  trees— aawsanv 
kmdol  ti.nber  on  any  kind  oi  ground.  One  man  can  ^MtoM 
tombcr  with  ittkan  two  men  In  any  other  way,  anddoltJJiIu? 
Semllorfr—illustrated catalog No.nCl  .alt^MKLMPriM 
and  Utest  Improvements.  In  use  30  years.  First  ordefgetsazea^ 

FaUtaf^iaf  MackJia  Co..  161  Wast  Namsan  St.  Chie^li: 

■  Herommnm  Engine 

^^  HH  buy    on    yuur   own 

^^^^P  terms.     Save  t15  to 

^■H  1200.  Catalog  FREE. 


ET-A-WTTTE 


nriTTK  KNOINB  WORKS 

2»4IO«klaa4A««.« 


SMI 


RaMM  CHy,  Ma. 
^Mtabai  all.  Pa. 


The  Household  Guide 

A  364-paKe  liook  of  Recipes  and 
DBeful  Information  for  the  house- 
wife, contributed  in  a  prize  contest 
by  the  women  readers  of  The 
Practicai^  Fabmkr  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  .\  practical,  help- 
fnl  volume  that  anv  farm  woman 
will  And  "worth  its  weight  in  gold." 

PRICE,  Poatpaid,  ONLY   25   CENTS 

Or  Free  with  a  l^-years  subscription 

toTlIK  PK  ACTIO  A  I-  FAKMKKattl.OO 
HKND  ORDFRM  TO 

The  Practical  Farmer,      Philadelphia,  Pa. 

p.  (>.   HOX    13'^  I 


Protecting  Trees  from  Rabbits 
and  Mice 

WM.  H.  BLACK 

The  prevention  of  damage  to  trees 
by  rabbits  and  mice  is  a  timely  winter 
topic.  A  formula  was  recently  given 
in  the  papers,  seemingly  from  an  offi- 
cial source,  by  the  use  of  which  rab- 
bits can  be  poisoned.  Those  who  use 
it  will  probably  get  "in  Dutch"  with 
the  game  wardens. 

P'orty  years  ago,  by  rubbing  the  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur, 
we  kept  the  Nebraska  jack  rabbits  from 
doing  damage,  but  the  grease  was 
found  to  be  objectionable.  Now  we 
spray  the  boles  with  full  strength  of 
the  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  the  rab- 
bits do  not  touch  them.  A  man  with 
a  knapsack  sprayer,  a  misty  nozzle, 
and  a  "move,"  can  spray  about  a  thou- 
sand in  a  day. 

There  is  no  mouse  trouble  in  a  well- 
kept  orchard,  because  where  there  is 
no  sod,  weeds  or  other  harborage,  there 
are  no  mice.  But  even  then  it  is  well 
to  tramp  the  snow  solid  after  each 
snowfall,  around  the  trees.  Mice  will 
not  work  in  the  open,  and  can  do  little 
harm  under  trodden  snow. 

In  a  lot  of  100  girdled  trees  the 
peach  trees  were  girdled  below  the  bud 
union  and  ruined.  The  apple  and  pear 
trees,  root  grafted,  were  cut  off  close 
above  the  damaged  part.  The  pears 
sprouted  well,  and  are  now  fine  trees. 
The  apples  did  not  amount  to  much, 
and  were  replaced. 

Bridge  grafting  in  such  cases  is  ex- 
pert work,  and  is  not  uniformly  satis- 
factory, especially  if  the  trees  have 
been  gnawed  down  onto  the  roots,  and 
as  a  rule  we  have  had  better  results 
by  replacing  badly  damaged  trees. 

Pennsylvania. 


Distance  for  Planting  Trees 

J.    E.    MC  CORD 

A  common  mistake  in  planting  or- 
chards in  the  past  has  been  to  set  the 
irees  too  close  together.  This  has  been 
especially  true  of  apples.  This  was  a 
mistake  we  made  with  our  first  or- 
chard, and  one  which  cost  us  later 
many  times  the  value  of  the  land  on 
which  the  orchard  was  planted. 

Trees  should  be  planted  far  enough 
apart  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  each  other.  They  produce  large 
tops  and  extensive  root  systems,  and 
are  wide  feeders.  When  planted  too 
close,  some  trees  are  robbed,  and  it  is 
hard  to  spray  and  cultivate  them; 
consequently  disease  and  insects  thrive 
more  easily. 

The  kinds  of  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
varieties,  determine  the  distance  apart 
trees  should  be  planted.  For  example, 
the  Northern  Spy  needs  more  space 
than  the  Wagener.  Trees  planted  on 
strong  soils  should  be  farther  apart 
than  those  planted  on  lighter  soils. 
If  careful  attention  is  given  to  prun- 
ing, the  distance  apart  trees  should  be 
set  can  sometimes  be  reduced.  In  gen- 
eral, under  normal  conditions  the  fol- 
lowing distances  are  satisfactory  for 
planting:  Apples,  32  to  40  feet  apart; 
standard  pears,  20  to  25  feet  apart; 
dwarf  pears,  12  to  20  feet  apart; 
peaches  and  plums.  20  to  24  feet  apart; 
sweet  cherries,  25  to  40  feet  apart; 
sour  cherries,  18  to  24  feet  apart; 
quinces,  15  to  20  feet  apart. 

Pennsylva7\\a. 


A  Small  Orchard  Proves  Profitable 

WESLEY    RAY 

Our  orchard  and  small  fruit  patch 
was  put  out  primarily  to  supply  the 
family  with  plenty  of  wholesome, 
healthy  fruits,  but  now,  since  the  trees 
have  grown  to  good  size,  and  with  the 
care  we  have  given  them,  the  fruit  that 
we  market  Is  quite  an  item  in  balancing 
our  farm  books  on  the  profit  side. 

Eleven  years  ago  we  blasted  the 
places  for  sixty  of  our  apple  trees  with 
dynamite,  where  the  subsoil  was  hard 
and  close;  the  other  trees  were  set 
without  breaking  up  the  subsoil.  To- 
day those  sixty  trees,  or,  rather,  the 


fifty-eight  trees  remaining  (two  trees 
died  the  summer  after  they  were  set), 
that  we  used  dynamite  in  setting  meas- 
ure an  average  of  5  inches  greater 
around  the  trunk  than  those  that  were 
set  in  the  hard  clay.  The  branches, 
too,  have  a  greater  reach,  although  they 
have  all  received  the  same  care  in 
pruning.  The  extra  fruit  that  we  have 
obtained  from  them  has  already  paid 
us  a  thousand  percent  for  the  invest- 
ment of  dynamite. 

For  several  years  we  cultivated  crops 
between  the  rows  of  young  apple  trees, 
and  also  our  peach  trees.  We  found 
navy  beans  and  peas  to  be  the  best 
crops  for  this  young  orchard,  as  well 
as  the  most  profitable  ones.  In  the  fall 
we  sowed  the  strips  between  rows  down 
to  rye,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
we  plowed  it  under,  and  the  1st  of 
•June  we  drilled  the  beans,  aiming  to 
get  a  stand  averaging  4  inches  in  row, 
with  rows  18  inches  wide.  By  this 
method  of  culture  we  readily  brought 
the  land  up  until  it  was  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  Now  our  orchard  is  in 
clover,  and  a  fine  flock  of  pure-bred 
Rhode  Island  Red  chickens  feed  upon  it. 

We  use  great  care  in  picking  our 
winter  apples,  as  this  is  the  secret  in 
keeping  them  successfully.  We  are 
careful  not  to  pick  apples  too  early, 
and  we  try  to  time  the  picking  so  as 
to  have  cool  weather  for  the  work;  and 
we  are  careful  not  to  let  frost  overtake 
us  before  the  picking  is  over,  as  we 
have  found  that  frost  damages  the 
keeping  qualities  of  apples. 

We  are  firm  believers  in  thorough 
pruning  and  spraying  of  fruit  trees, 
and  we  cut  back  our  apple  and  peach 
trees  in  October.  We  think  that  the 
secret  in  growing  healthy,  large  apples 
and  peaches,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  tree  in  .healthy  condition, 
is  cutting  back  the  limbs,  thus  encour- 
aging twig  growth. 

West  Virginia. 


Mulch  for  the  Orchard 
Results  of  orchard  fertilization  In 
southeastern  Ohio  show  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  the  necessary  mulching 
material  for  apple  trees  on  the  soil 
beneath  and  around  the  trees.  By  fol- 
lowing this  practice,  apple  growers 
may  discard  the  straw-mulch  method, 
which  has  always  been  expensive  and 
difficult  to  maintain  in  hill  sections. 

Experiments  conducted  in  connection 
with  orchard  rejuvenation  by  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  covering  five  years 
of  continuous  treatment,  have  given 
an  average  yield  of  3458  pounds  of 
mulch  material  to  the  acre.  This  was 
produced  with  an  annual  fertilizer 
treatment  of  350  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate. 175  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  350  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
the  acre.  Where  no  fertilizer  was  ap- 
plied, only  840  pounds  of  mulch  mate- 
rial was  grown,  and  this  was  mainly 
weeds  and  poverty  grass,  which  are  of 
but  little  value  to  the  orchardist. 

One  peculiar  result  of  the  fertilizer 
treatment  is  that  the  poverty  grass 
and  weeds  are  soon  crowded  out  by 
timothy,  red  top,  bluegrass  and  or- 
chard grass,  although  no  seeding  of 
any  kind  was  done.  The  fertilizer  has 
always  been  applied  on  the  original 
sod.  The  better  grasses,  so  valuable 
to  the  apple  grower,  will  take  the  lead 
when  the  proper  plant  foods  are  given 
to  them,  a  condition  which  may  also 
be  expected  to  give  similar  results 
when  pastures  and  meadows  are  fer- 
tilized. 


Not  many  farmers  realize  that  in 
honey  production  alone  bee-keeping 
pays  better  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
vestment than  any  other  rural  busi- 
ness. 


mil's  SEEDS 

I      I  ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN  ^ 


Start  Tonr 
Garden  Right 

Send  for  Maule'a 

Seed  Boole.    176 

pages  of  most 

helpful     garden 

information. 

Beat  the  high 

cost  of    living 

with  a  Maule  gar- 

den.      Ma  ufe's 

Seeds   started  thousanda 

of  new  gardens  last  year — big  rropa 

were  produced. 

MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  Pagm  of  Practical  Pt>iPU 
Information  M    MKMItM^ 

Learn  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant 
and  prepare  your  ground  for  beat  re- 
sults. Paper  scarcity  has  limited  our 
1919  issue.     Send  for  your  copy  tttdtty. 

WM.  HENRV  MAULE.  INC. 
2127  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 

Maule'a  Seeds  Mean  Pndudiue  Cardent 


FOR  MARKETGARDEN  AND  HOME  GARDEN 


FARQUHAR  FARM  TRAaOR 

4^         16-25  H.  P. 


Bums 
Either  Gas 
or  Kerosene 

The  new  Farquhar  is  a  trul^  general  pur- 
pose farm  Tractor  equally  efficient  on  draw 
bar  or  belt  Rated  3  and  4  plow  outfit  with 
ample  belt  power  to  drive  Threshers  up  to 
and  including  27  x  45  Farquhar  Vibrator 
equipt  with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind  Staclcer. 

In  design,  first  consideration  has  been 
given  to  long  life  and  durability.  Frame, 
built-up  type  with  spring  mounting  front 
and  rear.  Motor,  4  cylinder  Buda.  Timlten 
worm  gear  drive.  Hyatt  and  Timlcen  roller 
bearings  used  throughout.  All  moving  parts 
fully  protected  and  special  attention  given  to 
lubrication. 

Booklets  giving  illustrated  account  of 
Tractor  and  its  accomplishments  now  ready 
for  distribution.    Write  today  for  your  copy. 

A  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  409.  York,  Penna. 

OTHER  FARQUHAR  PRODUCTS: 

Steam  Eneines  and  Boilers.  Sawmills.  Threshers, 
Potato  Diggers,  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators,  Hy- 
draulic  Presses,  etc.     Catalogues  on  request. 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Scad  for  Crop  Pkotograpk  BmIk 
Dcalcra  aaJ  Af  art*  Wutol 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Lk. 

4tli  ft  QettNt  Stt. 
PHILADELPHIA 

iUStlDIAMV  or  TMC  AMI KICAN  AORI.  OHtM.  CO. 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 


boy  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  ontO  yoa  see  cor  Bampl( 
Bricea.Wespedalise  on  Guaranteed  Qoality.TeetedC 
Tintothy.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and  Alaike;  sold  sobjeet  to 


We  save  yoa  moaef. 
Bay  now  before  advancSL 
Crop  short.  Wo  ezpeei 
luatKT  prieea.  Don't 
lies  and 
Clovar, 


roar  approval  and  fforemiaent  test      Write  today  tm, 
aamptee.  special  prieea  and  big  ProAt-Sharinir  Seed  Gaidar 

1 C*..  lta*ta«*OMcag«, 


f 
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Buying  Fruit  Trees 

M.  O.  FEINT 

Years  ago  a  fruit  tree  agent  can- 
vassed this  community,  selling  whole 
orchards,  or  just  a  few  trees,  as  he 
could.  No  matter  what  rare  or  un- 
usual varieties  were  called  for,  he  had 
them.  So  his  orders  were  many.  Not 
one  tree  he  sold  in  this  section  proved 
to  be  anything  but  Ben  Davis — whole 
orchards — long  roadside  rows — special 
trees  about  the  home  grounds — ^all 
proved  to  be  the  same  detested  variety, 
and  most  of  them  were  later  cut  down 
and  burned.  By  the  time  the  trees 
came  into  bearing,  his  whereabouts, 
even  his  identity,  were  forgotten  or 
unknown.  Other  agents,  better  known, 
usually  residents  of  local  towns  and 
fairly  well  known  to  prospective  buy- 
ers, go  about  selling  trees  at  twice  to 
three  times  what  should  be  a  fair  price. 
And  frequently  these  trees  prove  not 
true  to  name,  and  perhaps  die,  as  the 
agent  gets  such  large  quantities  at  once 
that  he  is  often  days  and  weeks  get- 
ting them  delivered,  and  they  dry  out 
and  suffer  and  die. 

After  several  experiences  with  dif- 
ferent methods,  I  prefer  to  buy  by 
mail,  "sight  unseen,"  as  the  children 
say.  I  like  to  buy  as  near  home  as 
possible,  as  I  do  not  want  the  ship- 
ping distance  long,  and  I  also  want 
trees  and  fruits  well  adapted  to  my 
particular  climatic  conditions.  Neither 
do  I  buy  of  any  new  firm,  no  matter 
how  sensationally  it  is  advertised. 
There  are  several  well-established 
nurseries  In  our  state,  long  known  to 
be  reliable,  whose  only  salesmen  are 
parefully  printed  catalogs  and  moder- 
ate prices.  Sometimes  under  very  try- 
ing mailing  or  express  conditions  I 
have  had  trees  and  plants  from  these 
houses,  with  never  yet  a  plant  or  tree 
I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with, 
everything  considered.  They  are  well- 
packed,  healthy,  livable  trees,  and  by 
using  them,  the  grreater  economy  in 
prices  has  enabled  me  to  set  more  fruit 
than  I  used  to  think  I  ever  would  or 
could. 

The  better  known,  long  established 
firms  have  a  reputation  to  maintain, 
and  I  have  found  their  trees  and  plants 
true  to  name,  and  that  they  are  always 
willing  to  make  good  any  fault  or  mis- 
take on  their  part. 

Hew  York. 


First  Aid  to  Peach  Trees 

ELIZABETH  JEAN 

My  neighbor  has  a  small  peach  or- 
chard, of  wonderful  beauty  and  sym- 
metry, brought  Into  such  a  satisfactory 
state  by  intelligent  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, pruning  and  spraying.  In  early 
spring  the  trees  are  given  a  good  coat- 
ing of  lime  and  sulphur.  After  the 
blossoms  are  fallen,  a  coating  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  Is  applied,  and  three 
weeks  later  there  Is  given  another 
coating  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  But  the 
aid  par  excellence  is  the  scrubbing  of 
the  butt  of  the  tree.  A  wire  brush  is 
dipped  into  brine  (saved  from  "salting 
down"  pork),  and  the  bark  Is  given  a 
searching  cleaning,  which  makes  havoc 
of  the  small  insects  and  their  eggs. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  uncover 
the  roots  to  find  the  worms  which  are 
blighting  the  trees.  These  pests  are 
destroyed,  and  the  roots  washed. 

This  small  orchard  yielded  more  than 
2000  baskets  of  fruit,  which  sold  from 
$1.50  to  $2.25  a  basket.  Even  the 
"specked"  peaches  were  peddled 
through  the  community  and  brought 
60  cents  per  basket. 

Maryland. 

An  Accidental  Lesson  in  Thinning 

MRS.    E.    M.    ANDERSON 

My  thinning  experience  is  very  lim- 
ited, but  very  illuminating.  I  had  an 
apple  tree  so  close  beside  my  garden 
fence  that  it  overhung  my  asparagus 
bed.  The  branches  were  so  badly  in 
the  way,  when  I  went  through  with  the 
wheel  hoe.  that  It  was  Impossible  to 
avoid  brushing  them,  and  I  wasn't  In 
the  least  particular,  because  the  tree 


had  always  b(n*ne  thousands  of  apples 
as  green  as  leeks,  hard  as  brickbats, 
about  the  size  of  hickorynuts,  and  re- 
sembling sawdust  in  quality.  Every 
time  I  cultivated  a  row  of  asparagus 
we  had  a  shower  of  miniature  apples, 
till  the  ground  was  well  covered  and 
only  a  respectable  sprinkling  remained 
on  the  tree.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  those  few  promptly  grew  so 
heavy  the  branches  rested  on  the 
ground,  acquired  a  healthy  auburn 
blush  on  one  side,  and  developed  into 
a  very  fair  late  cooking  apple,  the 
keeping  quality  of  which  was  unsur- 
passed. The  fruit  on  the  undisturbed 
side  of  the  tree,  however,  was  still  of 
the  familiar  brickbat  variety.  I  at- 
tributed a  part  of  the  difference  to  the 
cultivating  and  heavy. fertilizing  given 
the  asparagus,  but  it  was  mainly  due 
to  the  thinning,  since  it  was  hardly 
noticeable  in  years  when  they  weren't 
thinned. 
New  York. 


Why  I  Mulch  Strawberries 

PERCY   H.   TUCKER 

Mulching  Is  a  very  important  fea- 
ture of  strawberry  growing,  especially 
in  the  North,  where  it  is  constantly 
freezing  and  thawing  in  winter.  It  is 
also  a  great  aid  In  retaining  the  mois- 
ture while  the  plants  are  fruiting,  and 
affords  a  clean  surface  for  the  berries 
to  ripen  upon,  preventing  them  from 
being  soiled  from  dirt  and  sand.  It 
also  aids  the  grower  in  controlling  the 
weeds  and  grass  which  otherwise  might 
interfere  with  the  crop. 

The  most  common  kinds  of  mulch 
are  straw,  marsh  hay,  shredded  corn 
fodder  and  coarse  manure.  Living 
near  the  seacoast,  I  can  get  seaweed — 
the  finest  mulch  available.  It  is  from 
the  ocean  bottom,  and,  being  rich  In 
nitrogen  and  potash.  Is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  seacoast  farmers.  It  sells 
In  the  open  market  for  about  |7  per 
cord. 

I  find  It  best  to  put  the  mulch  on 
after  the  first  heavy  freeze,  at  the  rate 
of  about  six  cords  per  acre.  You  will 
find  manure  of  some  sort  will  prove 
good,  at  it  takes  well-fertilized  soil  to 
produce  bumper  crops.  The  mulch 
should  remain  over  the  plants  until 
spring  "breaks,"  when  it  should  be 
removed  from  directly  over  the  plants 
to  the  middle  of  the  rows.  This  gives 
a  heavy  mulch  between  the  rows,  and 
relfeves  the  plants  from  any  obstruc- 
tion which  might  interfere  with  their 
growth. 

Rhode  Island. 


Commercial  Orchards  in  Penna. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial apple-growing  interests  In 
Pennsylvania  Is  shown  through  a  sur- 
vey of  the  number  of  commercial 
orchards  in  the  state,  which  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture. 

In  the  survey,  which  took  into  con- 
sideration only  the  commercial  or- 
chards of  the  state  with  over  300  bear- 
ing trees,  there  were  reports  from  1444 
orchards,  showing  a  total  of  726,338 
apple  trees  In  bearing  and  737,925 
young  trees  that  have  not  started  to 
bear  fruit.  The  survey  of  the  peach 
Industry  showed  1,304,905  bearing 
trees  and  261.234  non-bearing  peach 
trees. 

These  figures  show  that  there  are 
many  apple  orchards  now  In  growth, 
and  that  within  a  few  years  the  pro- 
duction of  marketable  fruit  In  the 
state  should  be  almost  doubled. 
Pranklin  county  leads  the  state  In  the 
number  of  apple  and  peach  trees  in 
commercial  orchards  now  bearing,  but 
Adams  county  is  shown  to  be  making 
the  greatest  strides  with  new  apple 
orchards. 


"JOHN  BAER"  Tomato 

The  Best  Extremely  Early  Tomato  on  Earth 

Perfect  Fruit  in  30  Days 
Grown  in  Veneer  Bands  With  Roots  Undisturbed 


"JOHN  BAER" 
tomato,  perfect,  solid, 
high  crown,  beautiful, 
brilliant,  red  tomato. 
Free  from  core,  Earliest 
and  m  o  s  I  prolific 
yielder,  bears  right  up 
until  frost.  Wilt  and 
blight  proof.  Uniform 
both  ill  size  and  ripen- 
ing. No  culls,  ripens 
right  up  to  the  stem, 
Delicious  flavor. 

Originator's  seed  only. 

Packet,  2Scts.;  ounce, 
75  cts.;  quarter  pound, 
$2. 75;  half  pound, 
$5.00:  pound;  S  10.00, 
postpaid.- 

We  offer  Veneer  Btatd* 
50  centa  per  100. 


New 
Crop 
Seed 


"JOHN  BAER"  TOMATO 
By  Their  FruiU  Ye  Shall  Know  Them 


Bolgiano's  Victory  Collection  for  1919 


1. 

2, 
3. 
4. 
&. 
6. 


"John  Baer"  Tomato— The  Elariiest  and  Best  Tomato  on  Kartli. 
Bolgiano's  Strlngless  Greenpod  Beans— Extra  Early,  Crisp,  Tender, 

Proline  and  Strlngless.  .f.  p.  . 

BotgiauoH  "skiuare-Deal"  Cabbage— Tbe  Best  Early  «oiid  Fiat  Cal>- 

bage  on  earth. 

Bolgiano's  New  •♦Early  Spring"  Beet— Earliest,  Finest  SJiape,  Deepest 

Color. 
Bolgiano's  "Ruby   King"   Radish— King  of   Ail  Extra  Early  Round 

Radishes. 
Bolgiano's  "Early  Bird"  Peaa— Eztromeiy  Early,  Hardy,  Mammoth 

Podded,  Proilflc. 


SPECIAI  OFFFR  T<*  '**<>•*  »*>*  Camlllar  with  the  superiority  of 
'*'*  *-v^*^^A-  V-rr  r  i:<I\  Bolgiano's  "Big  Crop"  Seeds,  we  will  send  for  a  trial, 
ona  large  10  cent  package  of  each  of  the  abore  six  (6.  delicious  vegetables  compriB- 
Inf  Bolgiano's  Victory  Coiiection  for  50  centa,  poatpaid. 

Bolgiano's  "Big  Crop"  Seeds 

Since  1818 — Over  a  Century 

Planted  by  the  leading  Market  Gardeners,  Truckers,  Farmers  and  Home  Gardeners 
with  the  best  of  success. 

Write  for  Bolgiano's  New  1919  Seed  Annual 

showing  Bolgiano's  Victory  Collection  beautifully  llUustrated  in  colors  and  glvlna 
a  full  list  and  description  of  Bolgiano's  "Big  Crop"  Seeds. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Dept  145,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Planet  Jr.  users 
get  the  biggest  crops 


They  do  their  cultivation  quicker,  better  and  with  less 
labor,  for  Planet  Jrs.  are  scientific  garden  tools  that  work 
easily,  rapidly  and  with  thoroughness.  Used  by  successful 
farmers  and  gardeners  for  over  forty-five  years.  Planet  Jrs. 
last  a  lifetime  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Doable  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Culthrator  and  Plow 
sows  all  earden  seeds  from  the  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans, 
in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one 
passsge.  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day 
all  through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  whe<>l-hoe 
in  one.    Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  hish,  then  worlcs 
between  them.  A  splendid  combination  tor  the  famil] 
carden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 

No.l7Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of 
single-wheel  hoe  made.    It  is  a  hand-niachine 
whose  light  durable  construction  enables  a 
man,  woman,  or  boy  to  cultivate  the  gar- 
den in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box    T711  Philadelphia 

New  72-pf.  Catalof,  fresi 


lUustratci  Planet  Jr*.  In  action 
and  dr«crib«s  over  5S  toolt, 
including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horac-lloet,  Harrows. 
Orchard-,  Beet-  and  Plvot- 
Whecl  Riding  Cultivators. 
Write  for   It   today  I 


PoDiider  Harrows  Do 


iOutwork  anil  Ocfwiar  St<—I.  Auk 
Jir>4),0<M  uaerx.  I  ral>--*  <M'lli>r  (J 
(Tit  priee  cntalKC.  IKxizc'.  All 
'warntd.  Wal'ay  Frt.  (/ HitrhOik 

Write  Q.  H.  Pounder,  sta.  m  Fort  Atkioson.  w# 


Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hay.    Poultry  and  nil   Produce   wantixl.     We  have 
steady  artivp  demand  at  v*>rv  K<-od  prltvn 
OIBBt  a  BRO  ,  3iiS  N.  Front  St..  PtaUadelphla. 


Sudan  Grass  Seed 


Northern  grown,  free  from 
Jolinson  grass,  aoc  per  lb., 
bags  free;  postage,  exnrefs 
or  freight  extra.  White 
Sweet  Clover,  Hcarlfle,i,  30c. 
Alfalfa  98.00  per  bushel  up. 
Order  eariy.  Supply  short. 
Quality  guaranteed  satis* 
factory. 

milY  FIELD.  Skenandaah.  Pa. 
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Power  in  the  Orchard 

ALLEN    E.    REI8T 

We  used  to  plow  our  orchards  every 
spring  and  plant  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables between  the  tree  rows.  The 
cultivation  of  these  crops  served  as 
an  orchard  cultivation.  That  was  a 
good  practice  for  the  first  three  years 
of  the  orchard.  After  the  third  year 
no  crops  were  grown  and  the  ground 
was  not  plowed.  Instead  we  used  an 
extension-disk  harrow,  pulled  by 
horses.  It  made  a  good  job  as  far  as 
the  cultivation  was  concerned,  but  it 
was  very  hard  on  horses,  especially  on 
hot  days. 

This  year  we  used  a  small  cater- 
pillar tractor  instead  of  horses.  We 
hooked  a  six-horse  disk  harrow,  fol- 
lowed by  two  spring  harrows,  to  the 
tractor.  It  is  very  low,  and  went  by 
the  trees  without  hurting  them,  al- 
though some  of  the  trees  touch  each 
other.  A  team  of  horses  would  have 
been  a  nuisance  there,  but  the  little 
tractor  simply  snorted  by  without  try- 
ing to  bite  at  the  trees.  The  cultiva- 
tion this  year  was  more  thorough  than 
ever  before,  and  was  done  in  one-fifth 
of  the  time.  The  tractor  also  pulled 
the  sprayer  more  satisfactorily  than  a 
span  of  horses.  In  one  orchard  of 
four-year-old  peach  trees  we  hooked  it 
to  our  power  sprayer,  and  throttled  it 


and  sunlight,  and  thinning  the  fruit 
so  it  can  develop  properly,  will  give 
far  more  satisfactory  results  than 
spreading  under  the  trees  as  suggested. 
— Editor.] 


Top- Working  Trees 

(Concluded  from  page  18) 

wax  and  scions  perfect.  The  scions 
should  be  cut  before  freezing  weather, 
or  their  vitality  may  be  impaired.  We 
think  it  is  better  to  be  two  or  three 
years  in  changing  the  top  of  a  tree. 
The  shock  is  not  so  great,  and  the  new 
wood  will  come  into  bearing  more 
regularly. 

We  think  it  better  as  a  rule  to  select 
limbs  not  over  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  set  as  near  the  center  or  body  of 
tree  as  possible.  We  are  opposed  to 
the  general  practice  of  putting  two 
scions  in  a  stock.  It  is  very  apt  to 
produce  too  many  limbs  from  the 
union,  and  early  break  apart.  We  cut 
the  stock  a  little  shorter  on  under 
side,  and  split  perpendicularly,  and 
insert  scions  on  top  side  of  stock. 
This  makes  a  stronger  union,  and  the 
water  is  not  so  liable  to  injure  the 
limb  when  the  wax  fails,  but  it  pays 
to  continue  to  watch,  and  when  the 
wax  drops  off,  apply  more,  until  the 
wound  is  all  grown  over. 

The    scion    should    contain    two    or 


For  orchard  work  where  accuracy,  care  and  thoroughnea*  are  demanded  a  tractor 
hat  many  advantages  over  a  team  of  horaea 


down  very  slowly.  With  two  spray 
guns  we  were  able  to  spray  two  rows 
thoroughly  as  we  went,  without  stop- 
ping until  the  tank  was  empty.  Our 
orchards  are  on  land  that  is  real  hilly 
at  some  places. 
Pennsylvania. 


Value  of  Color  on  Apples 

MISS    MINNIE    MICHAEL 

When  our  Northern  Spy  apples  were 
picked  this  fall  they  were  put  into 
square  bushel  crates,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  where  the  sun  could  shine  on 
them  all  day  long.  They  soon  began 
to  color  up,  and  before  long  every 
apple  on  top  of  the  crates  was  beauti- 
fully colored.  One  tree  produced  about 
Bixty  bushels,  and  they  looked  as 
pretty  as  a  picture  when  they  were 
all  standing  together. 

A  lady  who  came  from  the  city  to 
buy  some  said:  "I  want  some  just 
like  those  my  neighbor  got;  they  were 
all  colored  up  so  nice."  She  was  told 
that  they  were  not  that  way  all  the 
way  down  through  4he  crate,  but  only 
on  top  where  the  sun  had  colored 
them. 

This  happened  accidentally,  but  I 
believe  If  someone  wished  to  sell  fancy 
apples  at  a  fancy  price  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  spread  them  out  thin,  so 
they  could  color  up  evenly. 

Pennsylvania. 

[Good!  The  value  of  color  on  ap- 
ples and  what  makes  it  are  both  real- 
ized, but  why  so  much  more  work? 
Pruning  trees  so  as  to  let  in  the  air 


three  buds,  cut  with  a  long,  even  taper, 
a  little  thinner  on  inside,  and  inserted 
so  that  the  barks  will  surely  come  to- 
gether on  top.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  is  to  keep  "water"  sprouts 
and  adjoining  limbs  from  choking  and 
retarding  growth,  as  the  scions  grow 
more  slowly. 
New  York. 


Rejuvenating  Orchard 

(Concluded  from  page  IH) 

large  size.  The  motive  or  moral  to 
this  little  story  is  that  on  many  farms 
there  are  run-down  and  stunted  or- 
chards which  if  properly  cultivated  and 
looked  after  may  be  brought  to  a  fruit- 
ing condition  much  sooner  than  to 
wait  the  growing  up  of  a  new  orchard, 
and  sometimes  with  better  and  more 
abundant  fruit. 
Pennsylvania. 


According  to  a  survey  recently  made 
in  Lawrene  county,  O.,  it  requires  52 
days  of  labor  to  care  for  one  acre  in 
a  productive  orchard.  This  is  divided 
as  follows:  Pruning  and  cleaning  up, 
4.5  days;  spraying,  4;  fertilizing  and 
cultivating,  1.75;  mowing,  0.25;  pro- 
curing spray  material  and  fertilizer, 
0.50;  procuring  cooperage  stock,  1; 
making  barrels,  5;  marketing  drops,  2; 
thinning,  3;  picking  apples,  25;  haul- 
ing to  market,  5. 


INTERNATIONAL 

(.TTPC     M.I 


:'-'®'il 
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Internationals  All  Kerosene  Engines 

pp  VERY  engine  in  the  International  line,  from 
•*-'  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  operates  on  com- 
mon coal  oil.  Every  International  engine  will  develop 

its  full  rated  horse  power,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
kinds  of  loads  within  its  capacity,  using  kerosene  for  fuel. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  for  gasoline,  and  none  too 
plentiful  supply,  there  is  both  safety  and  economy  in  using 
kerosene  engines. 

Add  to  this  the  econom]^  that  results  from  using  an  engine 
that  conserves  fuel,  that  is  always  ready  for  work  and  th^t 
lasts  so  long  you  forget  what  you  paid  for  it,  and  you  have 
Bome  of  the  reasons  wny  International  engines  sell  so  fast. 

We  have  all  sizes,  from  1  to  15-H.  P.  Here  is  a  line  of  real 
farm  engines  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  overlook  when  he  is 
in  the  market  for  an  engine.  See  your  local  dealer  or  write  to 
us  for  complete  details  about  our  engines  or  any  other  farm 
machines  in  the  list  below. 

THE  FULL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALTH  MACHINES 


Biodcn  Push  Binder* 

Headers  Kice  BindAs 

HuvctterTbreshcn 

Reapers  Shockers 

ThKSh«n 


tli«tk|l..i.li 

(Disk  Harrows      Culbvatore 

Tractor  Harrows 

Sphog  Tooth  Harrows 

Feg'Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Hanows 

iflwlai  (•ISMAif  MatkiaM 

Core  Planters     Corn  Dritto 

Cram  Dnits 

Broadcast  Seeden 

Alfalfa  &  Crass  Seed  Dr.lto 


Mowers 


Tedders 


Side  Delivery  Rake* 

Loaders  (All  Types) 

Rakes 

ComtHution  Side  Rakci 

tmA  T«ddefs 

Stackers 

Sweep  Rakes 

Combimation  Sweep  RakM 

aod  Stackers 

Baliac  Presses 

Buacbers 


Euilagt  Cutter* 

Huskers  and  ShrcddCfS 

Com  Shcllen 

Threshers 

Stone   Bun  UiUl 


Cream  Scparalort 
FecdCriodcrt 

Kcniaeac  Eoguics 

Casoiioe  EnglM* 
KCRMcac  Tractors 

Motor  TriKk* 
Motor  Cultivator* 


OnlbckM* 

FUsicn  Driflf 

Cultivator* 

Motor  Culiivatoo 

Binders 

Ensilage  Culler* 

Pickers 

Uttikcrs  and  Shrcddtft 

SkcUm 


Fcruliacrdf  Lime  Sowcre  Hay  Preue* 

Ihternatioiial  Harvester  Company 

(lacorpontted) 

CHICAGO 


Cream  Sepanion 

(Hand) 

Cceam  Scparalen 

(Belted) 

Kxrosene  EngioCS 
Cl*"*!"*  Engine* 

Mmm  Tructe 


Manure  Spreadcn 

Straw  Spreading  Attack 

Farm  Wagons 

Farm  Trucks 

Smk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinder* 
Tractor  Hiuhes 

Binder  TwiM 


of  America  ^^ 
U    S    A®^ 


Thc"Clippcr*'  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Clipper  is  different  io  principle  from  all 
other  grain  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  heen  thor- 
oughly tried  out  by  years  of  constant  use  by 
thoiisandP  of  the  best  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  ARrirultural  Colleges,  Kx- 
perimental  Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weighs  every  seed  and  kernel, 
separating  the  light,  shrunken. Immature  seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  9«<)t  of  which  will 
germinate  under  test.This  point  alone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaning 
and  grading  all  kinds  of  need,  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  peas,  beans, 
cow  peas,  soy  i>eans.etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  In  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outfit  to  l>e  the  best  that  has  ever  Iwen 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass  .for  separating  cockle  from 
whesf  and  ninny  other  diftlciilt  k  i  iirstU  nH. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  S^I:  Jig  «i:S8 


/Freight  prepaid  to  any  point \ 
^  east  of  (he  MtfiiiiHMlppI  River./ 


In  Sueeeuf ul  Farmine  Thrte  Factors  art  PramiHtnt-tlia  Soil,  tho  Man  and  Good  Sood 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  succcm  within  your  reach  by  inaurinr  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  Catalor  and  the  addrens  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

^A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW.  W.  S.,  MICH^ 
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Pruning  Young  Apple  Trees 

C.   S.   FEBBILL 

Trees  are  pruned  when  set,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  to  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  caused  by  removing  from 
the  nursery,  heeling,  setting,  etc; 
second,  to  give  a  proper  form  to  the 
tree. 

Roots  take  in  moisture,  while  leaves 
give  off  same.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  the  tree  until  it  is  removed 
from  the  nursery  an  equilibrium  is 
maintained,  that  is,  the  leaves  give  off 
moisture  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  roots  take  it  up.  But  through  the 
process  of  transplanting,  the  root  sys- 
tem suffers  a  severe  shock,  and  part 
of  the  roots  must  unavoidably  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is,  therefore,  very  impor- 
tant that  the  equilibrium  be  re-estab- 
lished by  pruning.  Th6n  the  leaf  sur- 
face is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  roots  are. 

Some  farmers  prune  to  a  whip  when 
setting  apple  trees.  This,  however, 
only  increases  the  work  later  on,  as 
what  might  have  been  done  the  first 
year  is  put  off  until  the  second.  In 
such  cases  the  work  of  the  first  year 
is  practically  lost.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  trees  the  proper  form 
the  first  year.  Leave  from  three  to 
five  branches,  all  inclined  upward  and 
no  two  growing  out  from  the  trunk  at 
the  same  point.  Prune  the  trunk  low. 
thus  giving  the  branches  the  benefit 
of  full  growth  and  also  to  form  a  low 
tree.  Prune  the  tips  of  each  branch 
just  above  a  bud. 

Kentucky. 


Fancy  Berries  Bring  Fancy  Prices 

PERCY   H.  TUCKER 

You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage, 
as  I  have,  to  grow  and  market  small 
fruits  of  superior  quality  rather  than 
the  common,  ordinary  sort.  To  illus- 
trate my  methods  I  will  tell  of  my 
way  of  marketing  strawberries.  The 
same  ideas  may  be  used  with  equally 
good  results  with  all  kinds  of  fruit 
As  to  varieties,  set  the  kind  the  people 
like.  Most  people  like  the  mild  and 
sweet-fiavored  ones.  You  can't  build 
up  a  trade  on  berries  of  unpleasant 
flavor.  For  a  long  season,  set  a  col- 
lection of  plants  that  bear  from  extra 
early  to  extra  late.  This  will  double 
your  crops  and  profits,  as  people  do  not 
tire  of  good  berries.  Pick  the  berries 
by  the  stem.  Pulling  them  off  may  be 
quicker,  but  they  are  bruised,  and  mold 
quickly.  Small  berries  and  ill-shaped 
ones  should  be  packed  in  standard 
boxes  and  sold  to  dealers  for  what  they 
are  worth.  You  can't  build  up  a  repu- 
tation on  them.  Sell  the  good  ones- 
yourself,  and  see  that  they  are  good, 
and  build  up  a  reputation  for  your- 
self— don't  let  someone  else  do  it  for 
themselves.  Get  the  long  kind  of 
cartons  or  pasteboard  containers.  Be 
different  from  the  other  fellow — orig- 
inal and  up  to  date.  Get  up  a  trade 
mark,  or  have  a  small  card  with  your 
name  and  motto  on  it,  or  something 
else  stamped  on  the  cartons.  You  are 
selling  something  you  are  proud  of, 
and  let  the  people  know  it.  As  to  time 
of  selling,  I  find  many  peddlers  hustle 
out  in  the  morning,  but  in  every  is- 
tance  I  find  the  afternoon  the  best. 
Why?  Because  the  village  people  are 
"hand-to-mouth"  buyers,  and  as  a  rule 
strawberries  are   a  supper  dish   with 


them.  Having  fancy  berries  will  mean 
a  larger  profit,  a  wider  range  of  trade, 
also  a  constantly  growing  one — a  busi- 
ness you  are  proud  of  and  looked  upon 
by  your  townsmen  as  a  man  "on  the 
square." 
Rhode  Island. 


A  Small  Orchard  Pays  Well 

EDWARD   J.    LEIBY 

Our  orchard  consists  of  about  two 
acres,  and  while  it  used  to  be  the 
poorest  two  acres  on  our  farm,  we  now 
realize  more  profit  from  it  than  we  do 
from  any  equal  sized  area.  This  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  too,  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  have  raised  as  high  as 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  from  a  single 
acre.  But  through  good  fertilization, 
spraying  and  pruning  we  have  grown 
from  400  to  800  bushels  of  apples  on 
one  acre.  For  eleven  years,  now,  we 
have  not  missed  a  good  crop  of  apples. 


E}ach  year  I  try  to  cover  the  orchard 
with  a  coat  of  manure,  and  we  do  not 
take  any  crop  except  apples  from  the 
orchard.  During  the  winter  I  give  my 
team  the  exercise  they  need  by  haul- 
mg  manure  from  a  nearby  collier:;, 
and  use  it  for  the  orchard. 

We  are  located  only  one  mile  south 
of  the  richest  anthracite  coal  field  in 
the  world,  and  find  an  excellent  market 
for  our  products  in  the  surrounding 
towns  and  cities. 

Pennsylvania. 


Remedy  for  the  Peach  Borer 

Tests  covering  a  five-year  period  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  with  the 
peach  borer,  the  chief  insect  enemy  of 
the  peach  tree,  show  that  "worming" 
twice  a  year  is  the  only  dependable 
method  of  control.  Sprays,  repellent 
washes  and  poison  coatings  are  unsat- 
isfactory   to    use    in    combating    the 


borer,  and  sometimes  are  ewen  injuri- 
ous to  the  peach  trees. 

Newly  set  peach  orchards  are  not 
readily  attacked  by  the  borers  if  the 
old,  infected  trees  are  cut  out  and 
burned.  For  orchards  which  have  been 
planted  a  year  or  more,  entomologists 
have  found  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
borers  out  twice  a  year — in  November 
and  during  the  early  part  of  June. 
This  prevents  the  grubs  from  extend- 
ing their  burrows,  which  sometimes 
girdle  and  kill  the  trees.  It  also  pre- 
vents the  development  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  borer,  which,  if  undisturbed, 
allows  the  moth  to  lay  from  300  to 
650  eggs. 

Mounding  the  trees  with  six  to  eight 
inches  of  earth  helps  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  the  borers  from  gaining 
entrance  to  the  roots.  This  mound 
should  be  hoed  away  from  the  trees 
one  or  two  days   before  worming 


Cl^^elond  Tractor 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  does  more  than  plow 


Your  tractor,  to  be  of  real  service  and  value  to  you, 
mutt  do  more  than  simply  draw  a  plow.  Plowing  is  only 
the  beginning  oi  what  a  tractor  should  be  able  to  do. 

It  should  also  be  able  to  do  everything  else  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed — the  discing  and  harrowing, 
the  planting.  And  it  should  do  these  things  in  a  way 
that  will  not  injure  the  coming  crop. 

The  tractor  should  not  only  be  able  to  draw  the  im- 
plement easily,  but  it  should  not  spoil  the  good  work  the 
implement  has  done. 

After  the  ground  is  broken.  The  Qeveland  Tractor 
goes  over  it  with  the  disc  and  the  harrow,  then  yoes 
ooer  it  with  the  seeder. 

The  Cleveland  rides  on  top  of  the  seed  bed;  il  Joes 
not  sink  into  it  and  it  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

The  Qeveland  goes  ooef  soft  ground  because  ft 
travels  on  its  own  endless  tracks  which  it  picks  up  and 
lays  down  as  it  goes  along. 

These  tracks  have  about  600  square  inches  of  traction 
surface,  so  the  pressure  on  the  ground  is  only  about  five 


pounds  to  the  square  inch — dierefore  there  is  not  enougli 
weight  on  Uie  ground  at  any  one  point  to  inflict  damage. 

We  repeat.  The  Cleveland  Tractor  rides  on  top  of 
the  seed  bed.  It  does  not  sink  into  it:  therefore  /r3oei 
not  have  to  wade  or  wallow  through  it 

And  because  it  does  not  sink  in,  it  does  not  have  to 
push  the  dirt  in  front  of  it  and  pack  it.  down  in  order  to 
navigate. 

And  because  it  is  not  obliged  to  push  the  earth  m 
front  of  it  and  pack  it  down,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  The  Qeveland's  power  it  available  for  accomplishing 
the  work  it  has  to  do. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  The  Cleoeland  per- 
forms  so  much  work  on  such  a  small  amount  of  kerosene. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  The  Qeveland  Tractor's 
many  advantages.  It  is  capable  of  performing  abnost  end- 
less tasks  in  both  tractive  and  stationary  engine  worL 

The  Cleveland  does  its  worL  It  does  it  welL  It 
keeps  on  doing  it.  it  is  the  tractor  that  does  the  work 
you  want  a  tractor  to  do,  in  the  way  you  want  it  done. 
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Improving  the  Pastures 


W.  p.  McSPARRAN 


In  our  Eastern  states  a  great  deal  of 
the  farm  laud  is  naturally  pasture 
land,  by  reason  of  its  being  too  hilly, 
erosive,  or  low  lying,  and  should  there- 
fore be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  turned 
to  permanent  pasture.  Much  of  the 
low  land  would  be  vastly  improved 
even  for  pasture  by  being  intelligently 
tile  drained,  as  the  valuable  cultivated 
grasses  and  legumes  will  not  flourish 
with  "wet  feet."  An  Investigation  of 
a  great  deal  of  our  permanent  pasture 
land  will  convince  the  investigator 
that  much  of  it  is  affected  with  "cold 
feet" — If  one  may  use  a  slang  expres- 
eion  to  convey  a  nation  of  poverty  or 
inefficiency.  Such  lands  are  usually 
left  to  care  for  themselves,  and  are 
fine  examples  of  "reversion,"  as  the 
live  stock  men  say.  It  is  a  case  of  a 
survival  not  of  the  fittest,  but  of  the 
strongest,  the  less  valuable,  less  nu- 
tritious, less  palatable  grasses. 

Our  good  grasses,  those  that  propa- 
gate from  seed,  being  pastures,  tram-" 
pled  and  not  allowed  to  make  and 
ripen  seed,  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
their  life  cycle,  so  they  die  out.  Their 
places  are  taken  by  the  hardier  native 
grasses  and  weeds,  and  after  awhile 
the  hide-bound  moss  comes.  This  moss 
by  many  is  regarded  as  indisputable 
evidence  of  poverty,  but  assuredly  it  Is 
not  so  much  an  indication  of  poverty 
of  soil  as  it  is  a  scarcity  of  more  useful 
plants.  "Nature  abhors  a  vacuum," 
they  used  to  tell  us  at  school,  and 
equally  so  she  does  bare,  wasteful 
land;  hence  when  the  improvidence  of 
man  denudes  the  land  of  useful,  pro- 
ductive crops  and  growths,  conserving 
nature  covers  it  with  weeds,  and  holds 
soil,  bacteria  and  such  fertility  as 
she  may,  till  men  grow  wiser  from 
necessity. 

Taken  altogether,  our  common  pas- 
tures have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it. 
They  are  never  fertilize^  except  from 
the  droppings  of  the  grazing  animals. 


Every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  soon 
in  the  spring  as  the  land  is  dry  enough, 
and  before  it  has  solidified  •  from  the 
beneficent  loosening  from  the  action  of 
the  winter's  freezing  and  thawing  and 
the  earthworms*  activities,  I  sow  a 
half  bushel  per  acre  of  good  pasture 
grass  mixture,  and  go  over  it  all  thor- 
oughly with  the  double-disk  harrow, 
set  severely,  cutting  ruthlessly.  And 
the  man  who  obediently  drives,  and 
looks  guilty,  says:  "I  surely  wouldn't 
do  this  if  you  had  not  told  me  to." 

Then  we  follow  with  the  roller,  to 
make  the  soil  snuggle  down  around 
the  seed.  Soon  the  growing  spring 
heals  all  the  scars,  and  the  tender, 
new  grasses  are  the  glory  of  the  land 
whereon  the  cows  are  glad,  and  in 
them  their  owner  findeth  profit  and 
satisfaction. 

Fcnnsylvania. 

Inoculation  for  Alfalfa 
When  a  field  is  known  to  contain  the 
bacteria  s'itable  for  a  certain  legume 
crop — for  example,  alfalfa — shown  by 
the  presence  of  numerous  nodules  upon 
the  roots  of  alfalfa  plants  growing 
there,  the  soil  is  desirable  for  the 
inoculation  of  other  fields  upon  which 
alfalfa  is  to  be  sown  for  the  first  time. 
Such  soil,  well  sifted,  can  readily  be 
applied  to  the  new  field  through  the 
fertilizer  attachment  on  a  drill.  Two 
hundred  pounds  or  more  of  sifted  field 
soil  will  be  sufllcient  for  an  acre,  and 
is  best  applied  through  the  hoes. 
Broadcasting  the  soil  by  hand  will 
require  a  larger  quantity,  and  is  best 
done  in  the  early  morning,  late  eveniilg 
or  on  cloudy  days,  as  the  sun's  rays 
are  Injurious  to  the  bacteria  in  the 
thin  layer  of  inoculated  soil  thus  ex- 
posed to  it.  The  field  should  be  im- 
mediately harrowed  after  broadcasting 
the  soil.  Transferring  field  soil  from 
any  considerable  distance  is  expensive 
and  subject  to  the  danger  of  intro- 
and  this  generally  not  where  most  i  ducin^  troublesome  weeds,  insects  and 
needed;    never    re-seeded;    continually    plant  diseases. 

cropped  from  early  In  spring  till  late  The  United  States  Department  of 
in  the  fall,  year  after  year;  supposed  Agriculture  is  prepared  to  supply 
to  yield  feed  for  animals,  tramping  enough  of  the  pure  culture  to  inoculate 
with  four  feet  while  they  graze  with  one  bushel  of  seed,  and  this  culture 
one  mouth,  as  long  as  the  sward  ap-  can  be  obtained  in  bottles  which  con- 
pears  green.  There  is  no  other  land  tain  complete  directions  for  use.  Ap- 
on  thp  farm  of  which  so  much  is  ex- 
pected and  demanded  except  the  gar- 
den— and  how  it  is  manured  and  fer- 
tilized with  chemicals,  and  dug  up  and 
raked  and  petted  and  taken  care  of 
and  kept  free  from  the  abuse  of  un- 
avoidable tramping! 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  economic 
value  of  a  good  pasture,  watered  from 
a  running  stream  and  having  shade 
for  the  comfort  of  the  cows,  and  it 
surely  deserves,  as  nearly  as  we  may 
attain  to  it,  to  be  as  well  treated  as 
the  garden. 

If  in  such  a  pasture  the  droppings 
from  the  previous  pasture  season  are 
broken  up  and  scattered  in  the  spring, 
as  soon  a.s  softened  by  the  frost,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  during  the  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  a  coat  of 
farm  manure  is  liberally  spread,  at 
least  every  other  year,  the  l)enefitR  in 
yield  of  feed  will  be  very  manifest. 
The  manure  I  so  apply  to  my  perma- 
nent pasture  has  been  well  mixed  daily 
with  floats  in  the  stables. 


plication  blanks  for  these  cultures  may 
be  obtained  from  the  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Pure  culture  can 
also  be  obtained,  either  free  or  at  small 
cost,  from  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Idaho  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Moscow, 
Idaho;  Maryland  Agricultural  EJxperi- 
ment  Station,  College  Park,  Md.;  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Michigan 
College  of  Agriculture,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.;  Missouri  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Columbia,  Mo.;  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (25  cents  charge);  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Corvallis,  Ore.; 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Columbia,  S.  C;  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Washington  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Pullman,  Wash.,  and 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Madison.  Wis. 


Bigger  Yields 
Better  Vegetables 

You  know  the  conditions  on  your  farm 
better  than  anyone  else,  but,  ^*two  heads  are  better 
than  one;"  and  a  thousand  are  better  still.    The  ex- 
perience of  successfid  market  gardeners  and  the  results    , 
of  the  lat^t  scientific  experiments  have  been  condensed 
into  our  new  book 

"Better  Vegetable  Growing" 

This  book  tells  you  how  to  plant,  f ertilize,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  market  tfie  crop 
successhiUy.  Every  important  vegetable  is  covered  in  a  separate  chapter.  A 
valuable  ''Planting  and  Reference"  table  will  aid  you  when  ordering  your  spring 
supplies.  Whether  you  grow  vegetables  for  the  canning  factory  or  the  market 
you  will  find  this  book  helpfuL  If  you  tell  us  the  acreage  of  vegetables 
I  you  raise  your  copy  will  be  mailed  free.  Write  today  for  this  book,i 
"BETTER  VEGETABLE  GROWING.** 

Addrmat  Mail  Division 

The  Coe-Moitimer  Comiiaiiy 

61  Cliambcrs  St^  New  York  CUtf 


E.Frank  Coe's  Fertilizers 


DEMPWOLFS 


rERTIUZERS 


Invest  $1  and  Get  Back  $3 

Yon  can  raise  hogs  on  com,  but  if  yon  feed  them  nothing  else  foe 
long  periods  of  time  they  literally  die  of  starvation.  They  need 
a  balanced  ration.  So  it  is  with  crops.  They  need  Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  just  as  live  stock  need  protein,  fats  and 
carbohydrates. 

Manure  is  rich  in  Nitrogen,  but  lacking  in  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash.  When  it  alone  is  supplied  your  soil  cannot  produce  its  utmost. 
Phosphoric  Acid  is  needed  to  fatten  the  grain  kernels— to  hasten  ma- 

"*  turity,  80  that  there  will  be  no  soft  com, 
even  if  frost  comes  early.  Potash  is  re* 
quired  for  building  leaf  and  fibrous  parts. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  every  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer  for  th(^  corn  crop  brings 
back  $3  to  $5  at  harvest.  Dempwolf's  Ferti- 
lizers will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
again.  The  man  who  plants  his  crop  with- 
out fertilizing  pays  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
many  times,  without  ever  realizing  the  ben- 
efits. Write  us  about  these  balanced  crop  rations 
that  for  years  have  been  producing  such  bumper 
crops  in  Pennsylvania  and  her  neighboring  States. 
Let  us  supply  yon  with  *'plant  groceries."  We 
are  favorably  located  for  prompt  shipment,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
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The  National  Grange  as  a  Leader 


M.  G.  FEINT 


mM^w^    PLOWS  PJow»»HMup. 

*^  *^  *   TOOLS    La  «r»Bff«Ttll«,  M.  T. 


When    writing    advertisers,    pleasa 
mention   Ths  Practical  Fa&usb. 


It  is  not  our  part  to  decide  whether 
the  founders  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry acted  wisely  or  not  when  they 
ordained  that  the  order  should  be 
purely  Bocial.  educational  and  frater- 
nal. Surely  it  has  been  all  three  to  a 
noteworthy  degree.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  needs  of  modern  days  have  changed 
materially,  and  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  modern  agriculture  there  has  come 
a  very  perceptible  change  in  grange 
policies.  This  was  particularly  notice- 
able at  the  recent  fifty-second  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange,  held 
at  Syracuse. 

Previous  to  this  meeting — though  it 
had  been  like  criticizing  Caesar's  wife 
— there  had  been  whispers  that  the 
National  Grange  was  not  assuming  its 
proper  place  as  a  national  leader  in 
agricultural  matters,  that  several  of 
the  state  granges  had  outstripped  it  in 
taking  a  decided  stand  for  farmers  on 
many  vital  questions  of  the  day.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  1917  session 
showed  signs  of  awakening  to  the  posi- 
tion practical,  up-to-date  farmers  ex- 
pected of  it.  This  year,  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  farmers'  problems  confront- 
ing it,  the  order  gave  ample  evidence 
of  its  watchfulness  over  the  rights  and 
needs  of  its  people. 

It  was  a  bit  amusing  to  hear  the 
various  speakers  remind  themselves  of 
the  primary  principles  of  the  order — 
social,  educational,  fraternal  —  and 
really  an  inspiring  example  of  the 
elimination  of  all  selfish  interests  or 
private  viewpoints  to  see  the  quick 
abandonment  of  a  theory  when  it  was 
shown  to  clash  with  any  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  order.  Yet  it  was  remark- 
able how  often  and  how  far  from  these 
three  fundamental  principles  the  dis- 
cussions led. 

The  delegates  to  the  National  Grange 
this  year  we  believe  the  ablest,  clear- 
est thinking,  plainest  spoken,  best  in- 
formed group  of  men  and  women  that 
ever  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
agriculture  in  this  country.  They 
clearly  see  that  the  best  service  can 
only  be  given  to  the  farming  popula- 
tion by  pdding  to  these  three  princi- 
ples two  more  that  today  affect  agri- 
culture far  more  powerfully  than 
either  of  the  three  before  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  politic  and  economic  factors 
that  most  enter  into  all  rural  problems. 

Rural  man  today  cannot  be  a  social, 
educated  being  without  entering  into 
the  problem  of  life  as  it  concerns  him — 
the  mighty  agents  that  shall  give  him 
Justice  in  affairs  of  government,  and 
a  fair  and  equable  representation  in 
the  same.  This  was  unconsciously 
recognized  in  the  deliberations  of  mo- 
mentous questions  of  the  day  that 
marked  the  entire  session,  with  some 
of  the  weightiest  discussions  and  keen- 
est debates  ever  heard  in  this  state. 
More  and  more  the  grange  sees  the 
necessity  of  introducing — or,  at  least, 
assuming  to — a  political  platform  into 
the  foundations  of  the  order. 

Never  has  a  more  auspicious  aspect 
been  given  the  rural  affairs  of  this  na- 
tion than  comes  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  National  Grange  appro- 
priates $10,000  to  maintain  an  efficient 
headquarters  at  Washington,  from 
now  on,  to  protect  the  interests  of 
farmers;  or  the  statement  that  the 
grange  heartily  endorses  the  plan  of 
building  a  temple  of  agriculture  in 
Washington  to  permanently  house  all 
tbe  offices  of  accredited  rural  organiza- 
tions from  all  over  the  United  States, 
lending  the  efficient  help  of  two  of  its 
state  masters,  S.  J.  Lowell,  of  New 
York,  and  John  McSparran,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  committee  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  building  and 
its  permanent  endowment.  A  million 
dollars  is  the  sum  named  as  essential 
for  the  last  two  purposes,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Sparran has  been  elected — at  a  special 
meeting  at  Washington,  considered  the 
most  fairly  representative  of  any  rura\ 
conference  ever  held,  with  thirty-five 
accredited  organizations  present — to  act 
as  treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Orange  will  see  that 
all  the  details  of   the  new    plan   are 


properly  safeguarded  In  a  way  to  sat- 
isfy the   most  critical   public. 

When  we  read  of  the  scant  repre- 
i  sentatlon  of  farmers  in  congress — only 
two — to  such  large  numbers  of  men  of 
other  professions  trained  to  live  by 
their  wits,  we  confess  we  have  won- 
dered if  there  really  were  any  farmers 
fitted  mentally  to  cope  with  these 
others  whose  interests  are  so  foreign, 
even  hostile,  to  agriculture.  The  Na- 
tional Grange  Is  a  logical,  convincing 
answer  to  such  a  question.  Yes,  a 
thousand  times,  there  are  farmers  all 
over  this  broad  land,  trained  to  clear 
thought,  debate  and  to  the  study  of 
far-seeing  economic  conditions,  capable 
of  representing  their  people  most  ef- 
fectively in  congress.  The  grange  has 
been  their  college  and  alma  mater  in 
one,  as  it  goes  with  them  through  all 
the  problems  of  life,  and,  given  scant 
training  elsewhere,  it  can  and  has 
turned  out  men  and  women  capable  of 
shaping  the  course  of  national  events. 

Next  year's  session  will  be  held  in 
Michigan. 

New  York. 


The  Present  Value  of  Manure 

A.  E.  ORANTHAM 

At  no  time  in  the  agricultural  his- 
tory of  the  country  has  manure  been 
worth  so  much.  It  is  because  the  in- 
gredients, nitrogen  and  potash,  of  all 
commercial  fertilizers,  have  been  in 
Such  demand.  At  pres9ht  each  pound 
of  commercial  potash  found  in  fer- 
tilizers costs  the  farmer,  about  30  cents. 
Before  the  war  the  same  amount  cost 
about  5  cents.  On  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  potash,  a  ton  of  well- 
preserved  manure  Is  worth  $3  for  Its 
potash  alone.  Each  pound  of  nitrogen 
now  costs  about  35  cents,  as  compared 
with  the  pre-war  prices  of  15  to  20 
cents.  A  ton  of  average  stable  manure 
contains  on  the  average  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  5  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  10  pounds  of  potash.  Figuring 
this  amount  of  plant  food  at  present 
prices,  stable  manure  is  worth  about 
$7  per  ton.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
potash  makes  manure  all  the  more 
valuable,  as  a  moderate  dressing  will 
supply  a  large  share  of  the  needed 
potash  for  grain  crops.  Observations 
carried  on  during  the  past  four  years 
throughout  the  section  of  the  country 
where  commercial  fertilizers  are  used 
indicate  that  the  non-use  of  potash  has 
had  considerable  effect  on  reducing  the 
vigor  and  the  constant  quality  of  cer- 
tain crops, ,  such  as  cotton,  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  same  thing  \}as  been  ol>- 
served  at  the  Delaware  station  In  the 
behavior  of  soy  beans.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  sections  which  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  moderate  amount  of 
stable  manure  have  not  shown  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  quality  of  the  crops  due 
to  the  lack  of  potash  to  such  an  extent 
as  those  sections  depending  upon  fer- 
tilizers alone. 

It  is  well  that  extreme  care  be  taken 
in  protecting  every  pound  of  stable 
manure  produced  this  winter.  If  far 
cilitles  are  not  at  hand  for  storing  the 
manure  In  the  dry,  it  should  be  spread 
upon  the  fields  as  fast  as  produced. 
The  two  great  sources  of  loss  of  manure 
are  fermentation  and  leaching.  If  not 
carefully  watched,  manure,  even  under 
shelter,  will  undergo  heating,  which 
causes  it  to  lose  some  of  its  nitrogen. 
If  left  exposed  to  the  rains,  it  may  not 
ferment,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  soluble 
plant  food  is  lost  through  leaching. 


\(j  b  A  1 1  r  V  , 
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Profits 


Every  progressive  farmer  aims  for 
the  greatest  profits.  He  must  there- 
fore be  businesslike  in  his  methods. 
He  multiplies  the  returns  from  his 
labor  by  increasing  his  crops  with 

A- A- C- Fertilizers 

They  have  made  high  records  in 
crop  production.  This  year  they 
should  pay  better  than  ever  because 
of  the  great  demand  and  prospect- 
ive high  prices  of  staple  farm 
products.  They  can  be  bought 
^wherever  fertilizers  are  sold. 

How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 

[is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  containiDg  informatioa  every 


I  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  it  shows 
where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  now  to  get  it.  It  is  different 
from  other  fertilizer  books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Any  one  of 
our  offices  named  below  Will  send  it  to  you  free.  Simply 
mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 


T^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  G>. 
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ATtANTA 
BOITON 

Baltimoeb 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Charleston 

COLUMBIA 


DBTKOtT 
lACKSONTILLS 

Loa  Angkle* 

MONTGOMKKT 


New  Yobk 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louit 
Savannah,  Etc. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
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Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices. 


NMt«l 


Western  Canada  for 

years  has  helped  to  feed 

the  world — the  same  responsi' 

bility  of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 

While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 

are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  o?  ylaldlns  20  to  45  bush- 
els off  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  ffrom  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
„.  ,  cattle,  sheep  and  hoKsbnngs equal  success.  TheGovemment 
f^  encourages  fanning  and  stock  raisins.  Railway  and 
|ff\  Land  Co  s.  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
^^  «*"*•  P"»''™»  «"*y  •>«  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation.  Rood  markets  and  ship- 
ping: free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  MTticalkra  aa  to  redaeed  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  aioa- 
trat«d   literature,  etc..  apply  to  Supt.   of  Immi?.,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  larrison,  2 10  No.  Srd  SL,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovarnmant  Acant. 


CLOVERandTIMOTHVe^.' 

Greateat  Graas  Seed  Vahw  Known— In vwtiflrate.     Akika 


Clover  and 

hay  and  pasture  _ 

everjrwhere.    Yoa  will  mtcI-S  on  roar 

writing  for  free  aam 

Seed  Gaide.  ottering  Kieia  seeas.  aii  Rinds,    write  todav 

A  merican  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept  sasChicago,  UL 


Timothv  mixcd-the  finest  10*888  srown  for 

Cheapest  aeedins  yoa  can  makcL  growa 

ill  save  1-S  OB  roar  frraas  riead  bill  by 

nple,  circular  and   biff  Co-operativ« 

Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.    Write  today 
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mention   The   Practicax.   Fabmeb. 
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Worthwhile  Poultry  Suggestions 

F.    V.    L.     ri'KNKK 

Watch  the  active  pullet  or  hen.  She 
is  always  at  the  feed  trough  first,  and 
usually  last.  The  drones  only  eat 
enough  to  keep  themselves  alive. 


Drinking  water  in  ample  quantities, 
preferably  warm  these  cold  days,  is 
just  as  essential  as  mash  and  grain. 
The  egg  contains  over  60  percent  water. 


Have  you  purchased  your  male  bird 
for  spring  mating?  Now  is  the  time. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  to  the  moment 
when  the  heavy  varieties  must  be 
hatched  out.  Get  your  breeding  male 
or  males  now.  The  good  ones  may  be 
gone  later. 


The  "good  old  way"  of  hatching 
chickens  may  have  been  fine  in  the 
time  of  the  ark,  but  the  hen  man  or 
woman  that  waits  fof  a  hen  to  set  is 
very  much  like  the  dear  old  soul  that 
waits  for  the  ship  of  wealth  to  come 
in.  Isaac  Walton,  notwithstanding  his 
great  knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing, 
also  knew  a  hen's  peculiarities,  for  he 
once  said,  with  forceful  truth:  "A  hen 
sets  when  she  is  ready."  Incubators 
can  be  set  when  the  hen  man  or  woman 
Is  ready.    Order  yours  now. 


Old  Man  Roup,  a  lot  of  little  Roups, 
a  family  of  Colds  and  their  cousins,  the 
Bronchitises,  are  all  looking  for  one 
of  the  sly  little  drafts  that  come  in 
through  the  smallest  crack,  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  begin  operations.  Shut  off  the 
drafts,  and  treat  these  lurking  dise8.se 
pests  to  a  good,  liberal  spraying. 


Clean  nests  mean  clean  eggs;  the 
dirty  nest  means  washed  eggs,  and 
washed  eggs  are  never  quite  so  attrac- 
tive as  the  naturally  clean  ones. 


Put  all  the  feed  you  can  into  your 
layers  while  eggs  are  high,  and  get 
the  greatest  number. 

Be  as  honest  and  as  industrious  with 
your  flock  as  you  expect  them  to  be 
with  you. 


Don't  Forget  to  Crow 

Experience  letters  for  our  annual 
Poultry  Special,  which  will  appear 
February  15th,  have  started  to 
come  in,  but  we  want  and  expect 
more.  We  will  pay  $1  each  for  all 
we  use  in  the  Special,  as  we  agreed 
in  our  December  1st  issue,  on  page 
387.  Remember,  write  about  only 
one  thing  in  each  letter,  but  send 
as  many  letters  as  you  desire. 
Read  our  horticultural  letters  in 
this  issue  if  you  want  a  better  idea 
of  what  we  are  after.  Poultry 
letters  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
editor  by  February  1st. 

Crow  loud,  but  know  when  to 
stop.        

Should  the  Layers  Lay  ? 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  such 
a  wide  variation  of  egg  production  that 
not  only  the  average  farmer,  but  often 
the  commercial  poultry  keeper,  is  at 
a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  expect  in 
the  way  of  production  from  his  flocks. 
It  is  very  rare  for  hens  to  be  laying 
at  all  at  this  time,  except  for  the 
unusual  bird,  such  as  the  off-season 
layer,  or  the  hen  which  has  been  set 
back  some  time  during  the  spring  or 
summer  production  on  account  of  a 
rupture  or  an  accident. 

Toward  the  last  of  the  month,  bow- 


ever,  flocks  which  are  well  cared  for 
will  begin  to  lay.  Pullets  which  have 
been  hatched  during  the  year  should 
be  laying  at  this  time  in  varying 
amounts,  depending  on  what  time  of 
the  year  they  were  hatched.  According 
to  results  of  investigations  made  at 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  pullets  hatched  as  early 
as  February  and  the  early  part  of 
March  will  often  be  found  at  this  time 
to    be    decreasing    in    egg    production 


quite  rapidly,  although  at  their  lowest 
production  a  5  percent  yield  should  be 
realized.  Pullets  hatched  later,  during 
April  or  early  May,  should  be  laying 
at  this  time  of  the  year  from  20  percent 
to  26  percent  (100  percent  would  be 
one  egg  a  day  from  each  bird). 

Occasionally  flocks  are  found  at  this 
time  to  be  laying  as  high  as  45  percent 
and  50  percent,  but  this  is  an  excep- 
tional condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  which  have  met  adverse  condi- 


tions will  be  laying  not  more  than 
10  percent.  On  the  average,  pullets 
hatched  in  the  normal  season  in  the 
spring  should  be  laying  one  egg  to 
every  four  birds.  This  production 
should  not  drop  for  any  great  period — 
a  week  at  the  most — from  now  on,  and 
towards  the  last  of  the  month  should 
begin  to  increase  rapidly,  continuing 
to  do  so  until  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  when  the  production  should  be 
between  50  percent  and  60  percent. 


(Roe^-'^HalchrL, 


«  I  CO 


As  America's  foremost  poultry  expert  I  predict  that  eggs  are  going 

to  retail  for  a  dollar  a  dozen  this  winter.  Richt  now  the  retail  price  is  from  50c  to 
75c  per  dozen  in  some  of  the  large  cities.  At  a  dollar  a  dozen  poultry  raisers  are 
going  to  make  tremendous  egg  profits.  You,  too,  can  make  sure  of  a  big  egg  yield 
by  feeding  your  hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  tonic. 

This  product  has  been  tried,  tested  and  proven.    It  is  acknowledged  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful egg  producer  on  the  market  today.     Every  day  that  you  don*t  use  it  means  that  you 
are  losing  money.     Don't  delay.    Start  with  a  few  cents  worth  of  "More  Eggs*'  tonic  now. 

Got  117  Eggs  Instead  of  3 

That's  the  experience  of  one  poultry  raiser  who  wrote  me.  A.  P.  Woodard  of  St.  Cloud,  Fla., 
writes:  "I  Ret  from  40  to  SO  egrgs  a  day  now.    Before  usioff 'More  Etrgfl*  I  was  getting  onlySar  Beggs 
a  day."    Here  are  the  experiences  of  a  few  othen  of  the  hundreds  who  write  me: 


.  ,  ^'IMIlMt-USDonnCfct'* 

B.  J.  Ra«f«r:  Waverly.  Mo. 

I  hava  fed  two  boxvs  of  Mora  Ecv«  Tonic  to 

My  iMOa  and  I    think   m,  beos  have  bruJien  th« 

rMord  for  aws.  I  have  160  White  Le«borna  and 

tron  March  26  to  April  16 1  aotd  I2r  ' 

MRS.  B.  U 

"15IIMK-310 

■.  i.  BMfer:  To, 

laa*d   oar Mor* Bcra Tool 

Mr  1  to  VabmarT  I ,  from  It  beaa.  1  sot  810  anra. 
Yoor  ra«a<ta>  sra  Joat  what  you  claim  tnan 
(a  b«.  MRS.  C.  R.  8TOUCHT0N. 

_    „      layH/WWintOT" 

Oaar  Mr.  Beofar.-  Lockawana.  N.  T. 

I  ca*a  tbo  tablota  to  idt  baaa  and  in  thraa 
wackathey  bacan  larinv  and  larad  all  wintar.    I 
B«yar  aaw  anrthiac  liko  tticm  la  tba  work! 
Yours  truly.        MBS.  ALBERT  SMITH. 

Paona  R.  B.  Ura  Docka 

'37  U»  a  Day" 

B.  1.  Raafar:  ^^        Elwood.  Indiana 

That  Mora  ECnTenle  la  (Imply  srand.  When 
I  atarted  uains  It  tbay  did  not  *a,  atall.oowl 
■•tS7  acsaadsy* JTotua  trolr 


to  AvriT  161  aotd  126  do«en  egaa. 
MBS.  B.  H.  PATTON. 

0  Eggs'* 

rnraerfalla.  Maaa. 
ooie  and  from  Decam* 


"Increase  from  2  ts  45  Eggs  a  Day" 

Becfar'a  Hatcher,:  Derby,  Iowa 

SInca  I  besan  the  oae  of  yoor  More  EaasToato 
9  waaka  aco  I  am  aettina  46  caaa  a  dv.  aad  ba- 
I ora  I  waa  only  eettlna  2  or  8  a  day . 

Youra  truly.  DORA  t>HUJLU>S. 

"Doubles  Egg  ProdocUoa" 

■.J.Bcafer:  l^mdlaa.  Taxaa. 

I  hava  been  oaina  Mora  Bna  Tonic  >  or  4 
waeka  and  muat  aay  it  ia  fine.  M,  •■«  prodoctiaa 
baa  baaa  doobUd.  J .  C.  KOSMINGGB. 

"MOoiMtaiChsWedi'* 

Mr.  Baef er:  Woodbury.  Taaa. 

no't  ezpreoa  bow  oniefa,!  have  boaa  baa*. 


A  Million  Dollar 
Guarantee 

Abselnte  Satisfaction  or  Honey  Back 


Daw 


fitted  by  aaawerjuyoinada.  I've  aot  more  acaa 
than  larardld.  I  aold  42  1/2  doacn  aaaa  bat 
week,  aet  4  dnsen,  ata  aoma  and  had  I  1/2  doaen 
laft.  rroBDyourfrUad.    MRS.  LENA  McBROON 

"Incrsass  From  8  to  9$  Eggs  a  Day^ 

C  3.  Ra«f>-r:  Shady  Bend.  Kanaaa. 

I  am  wall  plaaaed  with  yonr  More  Ekit*  Tonic. 
Iwaa  only  aettlna  8  or  9  erca.  now  I  am  irettiaa 
idaaanaday.    Yaora  truly.    WM.  SOUllOT. 


roora  tmiy, 

KDGAB  £.  i.  UMNIGEB 

More  Eggs  Makes  LayersOutof  Loafers 

This  is  a  concentrated  tonic,  not  a  food.  It  consists  of  every 
element  that  goes  toward  the  making  pt  moreegrtrs.  A  jJerfect  repnilator, 
aids  dif^estion,  stimulates  pRtr  production  and  builds  firm  bones  aud  strong 
muscles.  The  foremost  authorities  in  America  and  poultry  raisers  from 
every  state  endorse  Reefer's  "More  Eggs"  Tonic. 

Results  Guaranteed! 

Here  is  the  facsimile  of  the  guaranteeof  a  million  dollar  bank  ^Hl 
that  "More  Eggs"  will  produce  results.   This  million  dollar  bank  gnaran« 
tees  to  refund  yodr  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied.    You  run  no  risk.    So 
don't  delay,    fivery  day  you  wait  you  are  losing  money. 


Hatiofial  Bank  of  the  Republic 


KAA»SASC/7y«ilia 

'to  hhom  2T  may  concern: 

I  hereby  guarantee 
that  Mr.  Reefer  will  carry  out 
his  agreement  •  •  *  and  this 
bank  further  agrees  to  return 
to  the  customer  the  total 
asount  of  bis  remittance t  if 
Mr.  Reefer  fails  to  dp  as  bs 
agrees. 

V«ry  trttly  yours. 


^  Py  tfl  ^y   I  C^dSi.^^  ■  ^^•■^^^^^■''™*^^lR««'<'rBldg.,Kas8asCtty,M«. 

•^  S  BodoMd find)     *"*<>'  "Uon  Eras^  Tonfe.  LJ 


Send  a  dollar  today  for  a  full-sized  package  of  '*More 

EgKs''  tonic;  or  better  yet  send  $9.95  at  extra  special  discount, 
and  get  three  packages.  Three  packages  is  a  full  season's  supply.  Don't  put 
it  ofir.  Order  now  and  start  your  hens  making  money  for  you.  Remember, 
you  run  no  risk.  A  MilIion-t)ollar  Bank  will  refund  instantly  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  {Whettur  you  or(ttr"More  Eggi"  now  or  not,  at  lecut  mark  the 
coupon  for  Mr.  Retjer  to  tend  you  atm>lutelif  ft—  hi*  valuable  Poultry 
Book  that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  himself  ha*  made  a  forttine 
and  in  helpina  other*  to  make  money  out  of  poultry].  Act  NOW.  Don't  wait. 
Pinadollar  bill  to  tbe coupon.  Or  send  fS.tS  which  will  ruarantee  your  win* 
ter's  egg  supply.  Send  for  this  twnk-guaranteed  egg  producer  NOW.  Today. 
It  luM  helped  thousEDds  of  others  and  will  help  you.  too. 


I 
I 
I 

I 

I 
I 

i 


i*19& 


for«tirMfon3Mai.OOpiiel(acMof  I 
Mora  Effga"  •«  •p«ctal  rftoc«wrt.  | 

{Merh  Xinth»  wqwire  oppotiU  ordtr  you  iMtit.) 

Send  tbia  with  an  atwohito  Bank  Guarantee  that  yoo  will  refuod  i 
moocr  if  this  took  ia  not  aatiafsctorr  to  me  ia  avary  waj. 


Ni 


I— aooa— a— aa— ♦aoo— aaax 


iUMrsML. 


i.>.«smt»,i>t,it^i>m^. ihima^a..  « iii^i^t;„pa^^py,-^^p 
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Preparing  for  the  Early  Grarden 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pay  1100  for  tb«  best,  fl.OO  for  tbe  nvzt  beat  and  SO  ccnta  for  each  other  article  publiahad  la  our  Kx- 
pertcncc  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  ttaelr  experience  on  the  topic  under  discuaalon  and 
■ocgeet  aubiecta  for  future  discuaaion.    ContribuUona  muat  reach  ua  li  days  bftforc  date  of  iaaue. 


Topic  No.  1260,  February  1. — How  are 
you  feeding  the  dairy  cows  these  days? 
The  use  oi  substitutes  in  our  flour,  shut- 
ting down  the  breweries  and  a  large 
export  market,  have  made  chnnges  in  our 
mill  feed  supply.  Do  you  grind  your 
own  feed?  What  results  have  you  ob- 
tained from  the  ready-mix|     feeds? 

Topic  No.  1261,  Fkbruartt  15. — How  and 
when  shall  we  seed  the  cli /er  this  spring? 
Have  you  found  anything  to  take  the  place 
of  red  clover?  How  much  clover  hay  do 
you  cut  from  an  acre,  and  how  many 
crops  7 

Topic  No.  1262,  March  1. — Whether  this 
topic  should  be  for  the  "Pool'  or 
"Women's  Exchange"  we  cannot  decide, 
but  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  our  good 
men  readers  In  Maryland  :  "Footwear  for 
the  Stable  and  Dining-Room — IIow  Shall 
They  Bo  Reconciled'/  It  Is  surely  an 
important  home  problem,  and  much  can 
be  said  about  it  by  both  men  and  women. 
Tell  us,  In  not  more  thftn  300  words,  how 
you  manage  to  keep  the  house  clean  and 
the  men  comfortable,  or  the  women  folks 
pleased   and   your   feet   protected. 

P.  H.  T.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. — Having 
been  a  market  gardener  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  naturally  grow  all  of  ray 
plants.  While  growing  nearly  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  plants,  I  grow  toma- 
toes most  extensively.  I  plant  the  seed 
about  the  first  of  March,  and  give  them 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  to  grow  into 
a  perfect  plant  While  you  can  grow 
a  plant  much  quicker,  they  are  very 
tender,  having  very  little  fiber  in  the 
Btalk,  and  a  very  poor  root  system. 
Sandy  soil  mixed  with  a  rich,  well- 
rotted  compost  makes  the  best  seed 
bed,  as  It  will  not  crust  or  bake  when 
watered.  I  find  that  sand  mixed  with 
heavy  loam.  In  such  proportions  that 
youj  cannot  mold  It  into  a  lump  with 
your  hand,  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage. See  that  your  hotbed  Is  well 
ventilated  in  damp  spells  of  weather, 
as  the  plants  are  apt  to  "damp"  off. 
With  the  heat  and  moisture  on  them, 
and!  no  sun  to  dry  them  off,  the  small 
plaiits  are  apt  to  rot  off  next  to  the 
soil.  From  the  time  of  planting  until 
the  plants  reach  the  height  of  three 
Inches  the  bed  should  be  kept  well 
watered.  After  this  let  the  bed  get  as 
dry  as  it  will  without  the  plants  wilt- 
ing, as  it  will  toughen  and  make  them 
grow  roots  instead  of  shooting  into  the 
air.  When  It  Is  wet  the  roots  don't 
have  to  reach  much  for  water,  but  the 
dryer  it  gets,  the  more  they  reach  out 
for  water  and  the  better  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  hot,  dry  summer  that  is 
apt  to  follow.  Tomato  plants  must  be 
set  out  into  cold  frames  as  soon  as  th» 
weather  will  permit.  Peppers  will 
stand  quite  thick  and  make  fine  plants 
without  transplanting,  but  It  Is  not  so 
with  tomatoes.  Glass  being  high  these 
days,  one  has  to  crowd  a  little  some- 
times. After  trying  many  ways,  I  have 
found  It  best  to  set  the  tomatoes  two 
Inches  each  way.  One  cannot  get  good 
plants  by  setting  any  closer,  and  no 
noticeably  better  ones  by  setting 
farther  apart.  The  preparation  of  the 
manure  for  the  hotbed,  although  quite 
a  simple  matter,  is  also  quite  a  mys- 
terious subject  for  the  beginner.  Horse 
manure  makes  the  hottest  bed.  Manure 
from  well-fed  animals  Is  the  best.  It 
should  contain  plenty  of  urine,  soaked 
litter  and  plenty  of  dry  forest  leaves, 
as  they  keep  the  manure  from  burn- 
ing and  hold  the  heat  longer.  Manure 
placed  in  a  heap  should  be  left  until 
fairly  well  heated,  then  forked  over 
and  left  to  heat  again  before  putting 
it  into  the  bed.  The  manure  should 
be  anywhere  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
inches  deep,  depending  upon  the  lo- 
cality, season  and  plants  to  be  grown. 
The  severer  the  climate,  the  deeper  the 
manure  should  be.  Pepper  and  egg 
plants  require  considerable  more  heat 
than  other  plants. 


X.  C.  8.,  Salem,  N.  Y. — Located  in 
east  central  New  York,  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  we  have  for 
many  years  done  some  market  garden- 
ing as  a  side  line  to  our  general  farm- 


ing. Our  market  is  a  town  of  some 
1500  people,  located  in  a  low  valley, 
subject  to  late  frosts.  The  people  all 
have  vegetables  in  their  gardens  as 
soon  as  they  can  grow  them,  so  it  was 
necessary  to  get  ours  on  the  market 
very  early  to  get  sale  and  make  a 
profit.  Our  high  elevation  gives  a 
great  advantage,  but  we  can  do  more. 
Melons  we  have  found  the  best  sellers. 
These  we  start  In  a  cold  frame,  filling 
discarded  soiled  quarf  berry  baskets 
with  rich  soil,  covering  with  sash,  so  as 
to  have  plants  large  enough  to  set  as 
soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  past.  The 
glass  draws  enough  heat,  but  care  must 
be  ^ven  and  glass  lifted  on  bright 
days  after  the  plants  are  up.  As  soon 
as  safe  we  transfer  to  a  warm,  shel- 
tered location  on  very  rich  soil,  and 
give  frequent  cultivation.  Thus  we 
are  sure  of  an  abundant  crop.  Cucum- 
bers and  squash  we  treat  the  same  way. 
Sweet  com  we  start  in  shallow  boxes, 
planning  to  have  it  up  an  inch  when 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  so  it  will 
grow,  taking  some  chances  on  frost,  as 
we  have  found  that  late  frosts  are  sel- 
dom severe  enough  to  destroy  com 
plants  at  this  size  if  transplanted.  It 
transplants  very  easily,  and  grows  very 
fast.  String  beans  sell  well,  and  these 
we  plant  on  inverted  sods  in  cold 
frames.  ~  Early  potatoes  we  secure  by 
greening  late-planted  seeds  and  plant- 
ing whole  tubers,  about  size  of  hens' 
eggs,  as  early  as  possible.  Rich  soil 
and  a  great  deal  of  culture  assist 
greatly. 


W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va.— We 
prepare  our  hotbed  along  about  the 
middle  of  February.  It  is  a  large  box, 
8  by  16  feet,  sunk  3  feet  in  the  ground, 
with  1  foot  above  ground.  It  slopes 
slightly  to  the  south,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  receiving  the  sunlight  more 
directly.  We  pack  fresh  stable  manure 
In  this  box  to  a  depth  of  three  feet; 
then  very  rich,  loamy  soil  is  put  to  a 
depth  of  eight  inches  on  top.  In  this 
bed  we  sow  our  early  cabbage  seed, 
tomato,  beet,  lettuce,  kale,  mustard, 
radish,  spinach,  and  also  we  place  our 
sweet  potato  seed  in  hotl>ed  at  this 
time.  We  use  rathei:  small  potatoes 
for  sprouting.  We  have  extra  early 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  mustard, 
kale,  and  are  enabled  to  have  very 
early  sweet  potatoes,  by  keeping  up 
the  temperature  In  hotbed,  which 
forces  quick  growth  of  vegetables  and 
potato  sprouts.  We  guard  against  pos- 
sible frost,  after  plants  are  set  in 
garden,  by  placing  glass  fruit  jars  over 
them  when  frost  threatens.  We  use 
heavy  canvas  over  our  hotbed. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  B.,  Odin,  Pa. — For  early 
garden  crops  we  plant  sugar  peas,  let- 
tuce and  onion  seed  as  soon  as  the  ice 
leaves  the  ground.  Last  year  from 
two  plantings  of  Champion  of  England 
peas  we  had  more  than  we  could  use. 
and  gave  some  to  our  neighbors.  By 
putting  a  coating  of  leaves  or  straw 
over  the  lettuce  bed  when  the  seed  was 
sown,  to  protect  the  plants  from  se^ 
vere  frost,  we  have  had  plants  ready 
for  the  table  by  May  1st.  The  long- 
leaf  onion  plants  which  remain  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter  produce 
green  shoots  as  soon  as  the  growing 
season  begins.  Rhubarb  and  aspara- 
gus, I(  covered  with  strawy  manure 
in  the  autumn,  add  to  the  variety  of 
table  diet. 

We  have  a  fine  patch  of  strawberries, 
from  which  we  keep  the  weeds  and 
extra  runners  so  that  they  may  be  in 
good  bearing  condition.  A  light  cover 
of  buckwheat  straw  protects  the  plants 
from  winter  thaws  and  provides  clean 
fruit  at  picking  time. 

I  think  that  farmers  who  are  raising 
a  garden  for  their  own  private  use 
may  better  spend  their  money  in  pro- 
viding a  large,  sunny  bay  window  or 


small  conservatory,  which  the  family 
can  use  during  the  entire  year,  than 
to  spend  so  much  time,  money  and 
labor  on  cold  frames  and  hotbeds.  The 
wife  can  then  sow  tomato,  celery,  pep- 
per and  early  cabbage  seed,  transplant 
to  small  pots,  and,  if  an  outside  shelf 
Is  provided,  so  that  she  has  mer^y  to 
open  the  window  and  put  the  plants 
in  and  out  of  doors,  enjoy  raising 
hardy,  thrifty  plants  while  her  hus- 
band is  fitting  the  oat  fi^d  and  sowing 
the  grain. 


How  to  Prepare  Furs  for  Market 

Wrong  methods  of  skinning,  stretch- 
ing and  drying  pelts  causes  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  trappers  every 
year.  The  right  methods  to  follow  are 
just  as  easy,  if  you  know  them.  One 
of  the  large  raw  fur  houses  makes  the 
following  recommendations  to  its  cus- 
tomers: 

Skinning  methods  are  of  two  kinds, 
"casing"  and  "open."  Casing  means 
peeling  the  skin  off  whole.  Open 
means  ripping  the  skin  down  the  belly. 

Animals  which  should  be  cased  are 
the  following:  Mink,  marten,  weasel, 
opossum,  fox,  fisher,  skunk,  civet, 
rauskrat,  wildcat,  otter,  lynx,  wolf  and 
wolverine.  Open  skinning  should  be 
used  with  'coon,  badger,  beaver,  bear 
and  cougar. 

The  following  skins,  before  they  be- 
come too  dry,  should  be  turned  fur  side 
out  for  shipping:  Fox,  .lynx,  fisher, 
wolf,  marten,  wolverine  and  wildcat. 
Leave  the  others,  which  are  cased,  pelt 
side  out. 

To  case  a  skin,  cut  from  the  root  of 
the  tail  down  the  inside  of  each  hind 
leg  to  the  foot  Then  pull  the  skin 
carefully  over  the  body  and  head.  The 
tail  should  be  skinned,  and  the  bone 
removed,  except  for  muskrat  and  opos- 
sum. These  two  can  be  cut  off,  as  they 
are  worthless.  Skinning  Is  made 
easier  by  suspending  the  carcass  from 
something,  doing  this  by  means  of  a 
strong  cord  tied  around  the  hind  legs. 
Draw  the  skin  from  the  front  legs. 
Cut  off  the  ears — downward,  toward 
the  head.  Cut  the  skin  loose  about 
the  nose  and  eyes. 

In  using  the  open  method,  cut  from 
point  of  jaw  to  vent,  also  down  back 
hind  legs  and  Inside  of  front  legs. 
Lynx,  mountain  lion,  bear — which  are 
valuable  for  rugs  or  mounting — should 
be  skinned  on  the  legs  clear  to  the 
toes,     leaving     the     claws     attached. 


Smaller  animals,  valuable  only  as  furs, 
may  have  the  legs  cut  off. 

Be  sure  to  clean  every  bit  of  fiesh 
and  fat  from  the  skins,  using  extreme 
care  to  avoid  cutting. 

Steel  stretchers,  which  can  be  had 
in  just  the  right  shape  for  different 
skins,  grive  the  best  results.  If  you 
do  not  tise  these,  and  do  not  know  from 
experience  the  shape  and  size  to  make 
board  stretchers,  by  all  means  write 
to  one  of  the  big  fur  houses  for  in- 
formation. Improper  stretching  may 
make  skins  almost  valueless. 

When  the  skins  are  on  the  stretchers, 
place  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place — never 
in  the  sun  or  near  a  fire.  Dry  them 
just  enough  to  prevent  shrinking  and 
wrinkling.  If  you  find  that  a  skin  has 
become  too  dry  to  turn,  soften  a  little 
with  a  damp  cloth.  But  be  sure  to 
let  the  dampened  spots  dry  out  before 
shipping. 


LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 

Oil  Biu  nin^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  In  de- 
sigued  to  meet  the  emer- 
gfnry  In  the  existing  coal 
criniH. 

Change   Your  Coal 

Burner  Into  a 

Liberty  Oil  Booder 

Big 

saving  .^^"ii 

in  .^y-W* 

operating 

expense. 

Brooding 

50 

to 

1000 

cblcka  .^ 

for  less  tliaii  tic  per  ua>.  feriect  satis- 
faction giiarauteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  ou   ••8<lentlHc  Brooding." 

Uberty  Stove  K.^.\^,,l^l^,,t^:^l 


MDBCrn^  Most  Profitable  eblek- 
DllkbVw  ens.durks.gecse  and  tur- 
keys. Choice,  pure-bred,  northern  raised. 
Fowl8,egft8.  Incubators  at  low  prices.  /1m»- 
erica's  greaUsipotUtryfarm.  26th  year.  Val- 
uable new  1 12jpage  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.F.NEUBEIIT  6t..  In  m&.  Maikali.  Mtai 


BASy— 15,000  for  1919  — CHICKS 

Headquarters   for   Barred    Rocks,    Light   Brahmas. 
Whiteand  l^mwn  I.eghomH.  Satlnfaction  Knnraiit^vd. 
Booklet    Sonny  SMe  latckcry.  C.  J.  Strawser.  Proy. 
J-yee  DcH«  A.  Clvcry**!.  Pa. 

For  Male,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.Wyandottes, 
MInorcas.  Hamhurgs.  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Lang- 
Bhans,  Brahman.  Leghorns,  turkeys,  ducks,  g^ese, 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Baby,  Loudonvllle.  O. 

200,000  CHICKS  ^'^"°''^'°' 


Keystoue  Uati-hery       Dept.  5 


>prinK  del. 
Rlchneld.  Pa. 


A  Year 
To  Pay 


Vay  Nothing 

VntU  60  Days 

Send  no  moneys jo^  mail  coapon— aad  we  will  send 
ypQ  this  strong,  darable  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grind«r 
forTabU  M««l  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  80  days'  fra* 
ose.    If  yoa  decide  to  keep  it.  make  first  small  pay- 
ment in  60  days  and  take  a  fall  jrear  to  pay.    Ifnot 
satisfactory,  retnm  it  in  SO  days  at  oar  ezpenae  and 
w«  wiJi  pay  transportation  boCli  w«ya. 

MAJESTIC  ^b«Sm^  AM 

HAND  FEED  lanncier 

FtfTrtteMeal  (AU  firains)  ani  PN(tr|  Feti 


Has  special  oniversal  grlndinff  platea  which  are 
qnickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  Ane  or  coarse  srind- 
uig.  Burrs  made  of 


Book  off  Fom 
necessities 

Shows  wonder- 
f  nl  bargains  in 
cream  separa- 
tors, drills,  cul- 
tivators,   saw 
frames,  circu- 
lar saws,  feed 
cookers.U' 
cobaton, 
brooders. 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 


0«9t.  aC20       CMea«*.  M. 


special  white  metal 
.rigidly  test«d  and  / 
Inspected.    Grinds  / 
fine  tabi*  msal    ' 

from  oats,  barley.  /     „     j  _    ^^_.   ^  

com.wheat.rye  or  /  .""^  Feed  Grinder  Ms.  Vtmim. 
^  any  other  grain:  /  J'*****'****^. ' ''i" P«y »' 10 * 
r  same  grains  coarse  /  ^Owys,  balance  in  6  payments  of 
and  also  dry  bone.  /  {l^eadievery  W  days  until  prie* 
shells,  etc.,  tor  /  .•'•^'•'•.SSW  fnfnil.  Ifnotsst- 
»..i._  €.„  i_  /  Isfaetory.  svill  letnm  in  80  days  aad 
/    you  wiUDartraaaiMftatkinhotb ways. 


pooltry.     See  eon* 
.  »o«>    for    price  aad 
our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms. 


SEND^ 


I 


_..    ^.        .    .  w'r  eoopeo— BO  money— we  wiB     / 

sblp  the  grinder  oa  the  80  days'  free  trial— and  give  voa  ■  y^r      / 
«•  P*r  If  yoa  keep  It.    No  fairer  offer  ever  made.    Send  now.        ' 
If  you  don't  order  grinder  send  post  card  for  big  Free  Catalog.       / 

The    Hdnindll    C0.|   D«».  teaOChlCMCO   /      Na«%^ishippin«pMat.. 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

WTritten  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Georee, 
founder  of  ths  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
The  new  school  at  Bina,  where  the 
children  went  this  year,  since  their 
small,  one-room  school  had  been  closed, 
was  just  about  getting  settled  down  for 
the  winter's  work.  Recess  time  was  a 
great  deal  more  fun  than  it  used  to  be, 
because  there  were  so  many  more  chil- 
dren to  play  and  so  much  more  to 
play  with.  The  directors  had  spent  a 
little  money  in  fixing  things  outside 
for  them  which  would  partly  take  the 
place  of  a  gymnasium,  which  the  new 
school  lacked.  For  instance,  the  sim- 
ple contrivance  which  tBey  made  out 
of  an  old  telegraph  pole,  by  putting 
legs  on  it,  so  that  it  stood  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  like  a  carpenter's 
house,  gave  no  end  of  fun.  It  was  a 
great  place  to  walk  on  for  those  who 
wanted  to  steady  their  nerve,  espe- 
cially since  there  did  not  happen  to 
be  a  convenient  worm  fence  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  formed  an  excellent 
horse  for  leaping  over  or  onto  for  the 
older  boys.  It  had  been  planed  smooth 
and  given  a  coat  of  paint,  so  that  it 
was  clean  and  held  no  unforeseen 
splinters  to  tear  clothes  or  hurt  sensi- 
tive skins. 


Laddie  had  often  in  the  city  spent 
time  in  the  public  playground,  under 
the  direction  of  a  teacher,  so  he  nat- 
urally took  it  upon  himself  to  become 
the  "physical  director"  of  the  school 
ground,  and  soon  had  a  number  of  the 
pupils  doing  stunts  under  his  guidance. 

For  the  girls  a  new  thing  to  them 
was  a  sewing  class  under  the  direction 
of  a  teacher.  Polly  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  it,  because  she  had  always 
liked  to  make  dresses  for  her  dollies, 
and  now  that  she  was  getting  older 
the  prospect  of  making  dresses  for  her- 
self  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Every  Wednesday,  afternoon, 
however,  was  sewing  class,  and  the 
time  for  it  seemed  only  about  half  as 
long  as  the  same  time  for  an  arith- 
metic period. 

Not  only  the  children,  but  their  par- 
ents also,  liked  the  new  school,  with 
its  big  assembly  room,  where  meetings 
of  various  kinds  were  held.  Lectures 
and  even  ,moving  picture  entertain- 
ments were  held  there,  and  boys  who 
used  to  think  themselves  too  big  to  go 
to  school  took  a  great  interest  in  at- 
tending every  session. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  to  go  to  New 
York  city  to  attend  to  some  business, 
and  my  how  I  did  wish  all  of  you 
could  have  been  with  me!  On  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  1  was  there  I  decided 
to  take  a  look  at  our  thirty  warships 
which  had  just  returned  from  Europe. 
The  best  way  to  see  them  I  decided 
would  be  to  take  one  of  the  big  motor 
busses  which  travel  on  Riverside 
Drive,  paralleling  and  high  above  the 
level  of  the  Hudson  river,  so  that  you 
get  a  good  view.  I  decided,  too,  that 
I  could  see  more  if  I  sat  on  top  of  the 
bus.  You  know,  there  are  seats  for 
twenty  passengers  on  the  roof,  and 
twenty-four  people  can  ride  inside. 
How  many  of  these  big  busses  there 
are  traveling  over  the  city  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  seem  to  be  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  "tin  Lizzies,"  but 
seats  on  those  going  along  the  river 
were  hard  to  get,  unless  you  got  on 
where  the  busses  start  from,  as  I  did. 

The  double  string  of  war  vessels, 
the  battleships  and  cruisers  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
destroyers  and  torpedo  boats  on  the 
New  Jersey  side,  stretched  from  53d 
Street  to  about  140th  Street,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it  was  a  very  impressive 
sight.  Hundreds  of  little  motor  boats 
and  scores  of  larger  river  craft  were 
dodging  in  and  out  between  them  as 
they  lay  safely  anchored,  with  their 
big  guns  sticking  out  on  all  sides.  The 
big  ships  were  painted  their  usual  bat- 
tleship gray  color,  but  the  smaller  ones 
were  skilfully  camouflaged  with  white, 
blue  and  black.  Even  to  the  observer 
on  shore  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 
across  the  river  the  true  lines  of  these 
boats,  so  small  wonder  the  kaiser's 
sul>marines  had  little  success  with 
them.  Thousands  of  people  crowded 
the  shore,  looking  in  wonderment, 
talking  with  earnestness  or  walking 
lightheartedly  with  the  hundreds  of 
sailorp  who  had  returned  safely  and 
victorious  to  them. 

I  rode  on  the  bus  as  far  as  125th 
Street,  and  when  I  saw  the  steady 
stream  of  people  there  who  were  going 
into  General  Grant's  tomb — the  mag- 
nificent structure  which  stands  on  a 
hill   overlooking  the   river — I   got  off 


and  went  in  with  them.  I  had  been  in 
there  several  times  before,  when  I 
lived  for  nearly  two  years  only  a  few 
squares  away  from  it,  but  felt,  as  the 
crowds  must  have,  that  it  was  a  good 
time  to  again  pay  homage  to  a  great 
man.  The  men  with  bared  heads,  the 
women,  some  of  them  with  moist  eyes, 
walked  around  the  silent  chamber, 
looked  over  the  rail  to  the  two  sarco- 
phaguses  below,  and  then  went  rever- 
ently out  to  behold  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
sun  on  our  back  sent  its  bright  light 
on  the  river,  the  war  vessels  and  the 
numberless  other  craft  as  far  as  we 
could  see  down  stream. 

What  others  thought  I  don't  know, 
but  my  thoughts  were  about  the  won- 
derful progress  this  country  had  made 
since  (jeneral  Grant  fought  so  that  we 
might  develop  into  a  mighty  united 
nation.  For  one  thing,  I  thought  of 
the  tunnels  under  that  big  river,  and 
over  which  the  mightiest  warships  in 
the  world  had  safely  passed.  Why, 
only  the  day  before,  I  had  gone  under 
that  river,  along  with  a  thousand  other 
people,  in  a  train  of  steel  railroad  cars 
pulled  by  a  powerful  electric  locomo- 
tive. We  went  that  way  merely  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  to  save  a  trip 
on  a  ferryboat,  to  reach  the  island  on 
which  New  York  city  is  built.  Of 
course,  when  I  had  gone  a  few  months 
before  with  an  automobile,  I  had  to 
take  the  ferry,  but  I  doubt  not,  within 
a  few  years,  if  I  drive  the  automobile 
again  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
I  will  go  through  a  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  river,  same  as  the  railroad  and 
subway  trains  now  do,  each  in  their 
own  "tubes,"  as  they  call  them. 

Just  as  "Onward,  never  backward" 
is  the  river's  motto,  so  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilized  man.  taken  collec- 
tively. That  it  is  our  fortune  to  live 
when  great  things  are  being  accom- 
plished is  a  privilege.  Wondrous 
things  are  being  done  all  about  us,  but. 
safe  to  say.  man's  most  wondrous 
works  are  found  in  New  York  city,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  everybody  should 
exert  all  effort  to  have  at  least  a  few 
days'   sight   of   that   wonderful   city. 

I  have  taken  up  more  space  now 
than  I  intended  to  do.  but  mayl>e  you 
will  forgive  me.     I  am  sure  you  will 


if  I  have  in  any  way  placed  a  desire 
in  you  which  you  some  time  will  fulfil. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  RIDDLES 

Answers  to  the  riddles  in  our  last 
issue  are  as  follows: 

(41.)   A  kitten. 

(42.)  Because  at  that  time  they  are 
roosters. 

(43.)  One  has  its  bark  inside;  the 
other  has  its  bark  outside. 

(44.)   Red    (read). 

(45.)  Because  he  puts  down  three 
and  carries  one. 

(46.)  Buy  something  to  kill  the 
bugs. 


(47.)   Andrew   (and  drew). 

Here  are  three  good  riddles,  sent  by| 
Jessie  Muncaster.  from  Maryland: 

(48.)   What   is   correct:     Seven    and 
five  is   eleven,   or   seven   and   five   are^ 
eleven? 

(49.)   Why  is  a  dirty  boy  like  flannel; 

(50.)   What  flower  may  be  found  b©-| 
tween  the  nose  and  the  chin? 

The  following  riddles  were  sent  by\ 
Norma  M.  Wrigley,  Penna.: 

(51.)   If    a    brother    saw    his    sister 
drowning,  why  could  he  not  help  her? 

(52.)   Why  are  old   maids   the   most 
charming  of  all  people? 

(53.)   Why    is   oak '  the   worst    wood 
out  of  which  to  make  a  wooden  leg? 

(54.)  When  did  Moses  sleep  five  ia 
a  bed? 

(55.)   What  has  four  eyes? 

(56.)   Why  is  a  hen  immortal? 

(57.)   What  is  the  difference  between! 
a  barber  and  a  mother? 
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Even  a  hog  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees 

it.    When  he  tastes  it  and  likes  it,  he  is  happy. 

"Contentment  is  fat." 

The  one  complete  ration  which  is  greedily  eaten  by 
hogs  of  all  ages — the  ration  which  makes  better  pork 
at  a  lower  cost  is 

Happy  Hog  Feed 

This  is  truly  a  great  feed.  It  has  been  prepared 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  McCollum,  Evvard  and 
Cottrell.  All  the  elements  of  nutrition  needed  by  the 
hog  have  been  brought  together  in  a  correct  ratio. 

Happy  Hog  Feed  contains  the  right  proix)rtions  of 
protein,  carbohydrates,  fat  and  mineral  matter  in  the  most 
soluble  and  digestible  form.  It  is  a  complete  hog  ration  for 
either  the  pig  or  the  packer  hog. 

Write  today  for  samples,  prices  and  new  bulletin  by 
Prof.  Cottrell,  entitled— "Raising  Hogs."  It  gives  the  valuable 
results  of  the  Evvard's  and  McCollum 's  experiments. 

Address  Depi.    35 . 
EDGAR  -  MORGAN  COMPANY,       -       Memphis,  Tennessee 


The  World  looks  to  us  (JP  i 
for  its  supply  of  Muskrat.  j,^ 

We  have  a  tremendous   *  ^ 
demand  now,  prices  run- 
ning as  high  as  $2.50  each  for  extra  fine 
skins.    Ship   lU  all    yo»  have^-take  ad.     ^^^^^ 
▼antac*   of    the    hich    market    today f     ^^^^^    ped  iauna 
Whether  you  ship  extra  larKC  or  average  ately. 

skins,  blue  pelted  or  prune  you  will  get  the  most  money  from  FUNSTEN 

We  are  also  paying  extremely  high  prices  for  Skunk,  Mink,  Fox, 
Civet  Cat,  Wolf,  Marten,  Otter,  Ermine,  and  Lynx.  Don't  wait  until  season 
doses.    Ship  to  FUNSTEN  and  make  big  profits  now! 


FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.  p'H^^tn^  9SlFn<teondc.,Si.Lodi.M«. 


Tkia  ia  tka  imrwk  wontaa't  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.    It  is  davotod  ta  tka 
laf  topics  of   aTaryday  intereat  to  tha  wonien  of  tlie  farm  familr-     Tka  Practical  Farmar  iavitas — 
land  axpacta — jrou  not   oni?  to  \-mta   your  experience*  on  the  topics  uodar  diacusaioo   but  alao  to 
Ipropoaa  topica  for  future  diacuuion*.    The  i>eat  letter  pnbliahad  herein  each  iaaua  will  ba  awardad 
a  prixa  of  ena  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  wa  will  pay  fifty  canta.     Addraaa 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Fbbruakt  1. — How  does  your  family  spend 
the  long  winter  evenings?     Tell  us  some 

f:ameB  an^^  amusements  the  whole  fam- 
ly  can  join  in,  or  anything  else  which 
helps  to  make  life  pleasurable  on  the 
farm. 

Fbbbuart  15. — Helps  with  the  family  wash- 
ing. Tell  UB  about  any  equipment  or 
special  mjetliods  you  use  to  do  the  weekly 
washing,  drying  and  ironing  of  the  family's 
clothes.  Do  you  use  soap  or  a  washing 
powder  ? 


Mabch  1. — How  to  successfully  raise  a 
flock  of  turkeys  seems  to  be  the  desire  of 
every  farm  woman.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
you  raise  yours,  especially  what  you  feed 
them  ?  Do  not  write  more  than  250 
words. 

Caf  your  contribution  in  •arty-  If  it  do*M  not 
roach  ua  at  loaat  IS  day»  boform  thm  data  of 
iaauo,  it  will  6a  foo  late 


Soups  to  Suit  all  Tastes 
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B.  N.  S.,  Sidney  Center,  N.  Y.— The 
endless  variety  in  delicious  soups,  both 
Tegetable  and  with  a  foundation  of 
meat  stock,  is  limited  only  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  cook,  who  may,  by  com- 
bining different  seasonings  and  mate- 
rials, evolve  a  new  one  for  every  day 
In  the  year,  if  she  wishes.  Two  things 
are  important  In  making  the  stock  for 
meat-flavored  soups — cold  water  to 
start  with,  and  long,  slow  cooking. 
Allow  a  quart  of  water  for  every  pound 
of  meat,  which  should  be  cut  In  rather 
small  pieces,  and  the  bones  cracked, 
I  Do  not  skim  until  after  the  soup  has 
simmered  for  at  least,  two  hours,  as  the 
i.Bcum  that  rises  Is  the  most  nutritive 
'part,  and  will  gradually  boil  into  the 
^liquid.  If  the  vegetables  are  to  be 
rubbed  through  a  puree  sieve,  they 
should  be  added  to  the  soup  an  hour 
or  more  before  it  Is  to  be  served,  but  if 
not,  they  may  be  diced  or  run  through 
the  food  chopper  and  put  in  half  an 
hour  before  serving  time,  the  season- 
ing to  be  added  with  the  vegetables. 

We  like  a  thick  soup,  when  it  is  to 
be  the  main  dish  at  a  meal,  and  our 
favorite  Is  a  vegetable  chowder.  To 
maM  It  I  take  3  or  4  generous  slices 
of  salt  pork,  cut  up  fine  or  run  through 
the  food  chopper,  put  in  soup  kettle, 
and  when  it  begins  to  try  out,  put  in 
4  to  6  onions,  chopped,  and  let  cook, 
but  not  brown,  in  the  fat.  Then  I 
either  chop,  dice  or  slice  thin  about  8 
<^  potatoes,  3  or  4  carrots,  part  of  a  small 
head  of  cabbage,  a  little  turnip,  If 
liked,  and  a  head  of  celery.  Add  water 
to  cover,  and  cook  until  the  vegetables 
are  tender,  adding  seasoning  to  taste. 
Just  before  serving,  add  about  a  pint 
of  rich  milk  and  a  little  chopped  pars- 
ley, and  let  boil  up.  For  a  change, 
meat  stock  may  be  used  instead  of 
milk,  and  some  of  the  chopped  meat 
put  in. 

M.  S.  P.,  Frazier,  Pa. — Cream  soups 
[are    both     nourishing    and     delicious. 
'They  are  excellent  to  servo  as  the  main 
dish  at  either  luncheon  or  supper,  for 
they  are  almost  a  whole  meal  of  them- 
selves.    These  general  proportions  can 
I  be  used  for  making  all  cream  soups,  as 
the  process   is^  the  same  for  each:     1 
[pint    of    cooked    vegetable   pulp — pota- 
[toes,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc. — 1  quart  of 
I  milk,  2  to  4  tablespoonfuls  of  fat,  2  to  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour — use  the  small 
amount  with  starchy  vegetables,  as  po- 
tatoes,   beans,   etc. — 2    teaspoonfuls   of 
'salt,   pepper  to  taste,   and   small   slice 
of    onion.      All    measures    are    level. 
Cook  the  vegetable  till  soft,  then  mash 
to  a  pulp  or  run  through  a  sieve.    Make 
a   nauce   of  -the    milk,    fat,    flour,    salt, 
pepper  and  onion  as  follows:    Melt  the 
fat,  add  the  flour,  and  cook  till  smooth, 
[but  not  brown;   add  the  milk  and  the 
onion,  cook  till  thickened,  stirring  con- 
stantly;   add  vegetable  pulp,  salt   and 
[pepper.     When  hot  and  well  blended  it 
lis  ready  to  serve.    If  desired,  it  may  be 
strained  to  remove  the  onion  and  any 
bits  of  vegetable  pulp.     If  the  soup  Is 
I  beaten    with    an    egg-beater   a   minute 
just     before     serving,     it     Insures     a 
smooth,  creamy  consistency  worthy  of 
the  name  of  cream  soup. 

With  tomato  soup  extra  precautions 
ire  taken,  because  of  Its  tendency  to 
:urdle,  due  to  the  acid  In  the  tomatoes. 

; 


Thl&  may  be  coimteracted  by  adding 
\i  teaspoonful  of  soda — or  more.  If  to- 
matoes are  very  acid — ^to  the  tomatoes 
after  they  have  been  cooked  slowly  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Some  people  think  the 
soup  is  improved  if  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar  are  cooked  with  the  tomatoes. 
It  is  best  to  add  the  tomato  pulp  slowly 
to  the  sauce,  and  to  stir  while  adding, 
to  prevent  curdling.  Neither  should 
this  soup  be  allowed  to  stand  after 
combining,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  separate 
after  a  short  time. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. — My 
favorite  soup  Is  made  largely  from 
material  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  I  therefore  call  It  "economy" 
soup.  The  stock  is  merely  the  liquid 
In  which  meat  (beef  preferred,  fish  ex- 
cepted) has  been  boiled.  Cold  gravy 
and  small  quantities  of  milk  or  butter 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  may 
also  help  to  enrich  it.  To  this  I  add 
whatever  I  may  have  on  hand  in  the 
way  of  bits  of  cooked  or  uncooked 
vegetables.  As  I  do  not  have  left  over 
twice  in  succession  the  same  vegetables 
In  the  same  quantities,  the  soup  is 
never  quite  the  same.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  palatable,  for  I  have  learned  by 
experience  the  tastes  and  distastes  of 
my  family,  and  so  add  the  vegetables 
accordingly.  For  instance,  we  do  not 
care  very  much  for  tomatoes,  so  I  dare 
not  put  much  of  this  vegetable  in,  but 
we  are  very  fond  of  potatoes,  so  I  use 
lots  of  them.  The  soup  is  flavored  with 
an  onion,  chopped  fine,  celery  top,  or 
even  a  celery  stalk  that  Is  not  other- 
wise desirable  for  the  table,  ground 
mustard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  It 
Is  served  with  croutons  made  from  left- 
over or  stable  bread  or  with  crackers. 
Housewives  who  have  eaten  at  our 
table  have  said:  "What  kind  of  soup 
Is  this?  I  want  to  get  your  recipe." 
The  above  is  as  near  as  I  can  give  It. 


meat,  wash,  and  put  into  an  iron  ket- 
tle with  hot  water  enoug^h  to  cover, 
salt  to  taste,  and  boil  slowly  for  about 
four  hours.  After  it  begins  to  boil  I 
add  about  4  small  onions  and  a  bunch 
of  parsley.  I  keep  adding  hot  water  as 
the  soup  boils  away,  Snd  about  an  hour 
before  serving,  a  cup  of  well-washed 
rice.  If  barley  is  used  it  should  boil 
about  one  and  one-half  hours. 

For  bean  soup  I  take  about  %  quart 
of  white  beans,  wash,  and  put  into  cold 
water.  Let  them  come  to  a  boil,  drain, 
and  put  into  boiling  water,  add  salt  to 
taste,  and  several  pounds  of  pork,  also 
a  few  onions,  a  little  parsley  and  1  or 
2  stalks  of  leek.  Boil  until  the  beans 
and  pork  are  done,  and  keep  adding 
water  all  the  time. 

Noodles,  rolled  as  thin  and  shaved 
as  fine  as  possible,  are  good  with  either 
beef  or  chicken  soup.  Drop  them  into 
the  boiling  broth,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in 
the  soup  toureen,  add  the  boiling  soup 
slowly,  stirring  all  the  tima  You  will 
find  this  a  great  improvement. 

To  make  tomato  soup  I  take  2-3  of  a 
quart  can  of  tomatoes  to  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  and  %  gallon  sweet  milk. 
Put  in  about  1-3  teaspoonful  baking 
soda,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  white 
sugar,  a  tablespoonful  (level)  of  flour, 
stirred  in  sweet  cream  until  all  lumps 
are  dissolved,  to  thicken  the  soup. 
Then  I  add  2  tablespoonfuls  butter,  a 
little  ground  black  pepper,  and  let 
come  to  a  boil  before  taking  up.  Salt 
to  taste  after  taking  from  the  fire.  I 
put  in  the  thickening  the  last  thing. 


Mrs.  J.  B.,  Westfleld,  N.  Y.— With 
the  price  of  meat  still  soaring,  we  use 
meatless  soups.  Our  favorite  is  onion 
and  potato  soup.  Pare  6  cmlons  and  10 
potatoes,  and  boil  until  tender;  mash 
until  free  from  lumps;  add  1  quart  of 
milk,  a  generous  piece  of  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Let  it 
come  to  a  boil,  and  serve.  Potatoes 
alone  prepared  as  above  makes  a  very 
good  soup. 

Another  soup  we  like  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Take  2  small  slices  of  fat  salt 
pork,  1  onion  and  6  potatoes.  About 
half  an  hour  before  it  is  done  add 
J/^  cupful  rice  and  1  cupful  flaked 
codfish.  Just  before  serving  add  1  pint 
milk  with  salt  and  pepper.  A  cup  of 
flaked  codfish  greatly  improves  vege- 
table oyster  soup.  Soups  are  served 
frequently  in  our  home  during  the  cold 
winter  months.  They  are  very  nour- 
ishing, as  well  as  economical. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  D.,  Fresno,  O. — What  Is 
more  delicious  than  to  sit  down  to  a 
nice  dish  of  soup?  Of  course,  people 
differ  as  to  their  favorite  kind,  but  I  j 
prefer  vegetable,  oyster  or  salsify.  I 
cut  the*  salsify  in  quarter-inch  lengths, 
and  cook  until  tender;  then  add  a  gen- 
erous lump  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste;  then  add  milk  to  make  the 
quantity  desired;  serve  with  small 
crackers. 

Tomato  soup  is  also  very  good,  made 
as  follows:  To  1  pint  can  of  tomatoes 
add  1  quart  of  water,  and  let  this  come 
to  a  boil;  then  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda,  and  let  this  boil  for  about 
five  minutes;  then  season  with  a  lump 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  1  pint  of  good,  rich  milk; 
let  this  come  to  a  boil.  Served  with 
crackers  or  toasted  bread,  this  will 
make  enough  aoup  to  serve  four  people, 
and  is  very  good.  The  soda  takes  the 
sharp  taste  of  the  tomatoes  away,  and 
makes  the  stock  in  a  condition  so  It 
will  not  curdle.  Other  soups,  such  as 
vegetable,  noodle,  rice,  etc.,  are  fine 
made  from  beef  stock,  these  cold 
winter  days.  I  usually  serve  pickles 
with  soup. 

Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa. — For 
beef  soup  I  take  ^  nr  4  pounds  of  rib 


M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
Soups  are  not  only  considered  whole- 
some and  an  aid  to  digestion,  but  are 
enjoyed  by  almost  everyone  as  a  first 
course  before  a  big  dinner.  A  delicious 
mock  turtle  soup  Is  made  by  taking 
1  quart  of  stewed  or  canned  tomatoes, 
boiling,  and  adding  to  1  quart  of  boil- 
ing milk  containing  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Stir  well,  and  season  with 
pepper,  salt  and  butter.  Potato  soup 
is  fine,  and  easily  made.  When  boil- 
ing potatoes  for  dinner,  add  a  couple 
of  large  onions.  Then,  when  cooked, 
take  out  potatoes  needed  for  dinner, 
leaving  half  a  dozen  and  the  onions 
in  the  pot  with  the  water  for  the  soup. 
Mash  or  chop  them,  season  with  pep^ 
per.  salt,  butter  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  mixed  smooth  with  milk;  then 
let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  remove  from 
the  fire. 

When  having  a  quantity  of  beef  or 
veal,  boil  all  bones  and  odds  and  ends 
of  meat  until  all  the  gelatin  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  bones.  Then  can  for 
future  use  in  making  vegetable,  niara- 
roni  and  other  fine  soups  and  bashes. 


Removing  Grease  Spots 

By  absorption:  Lay  the  material  on 
a  flat  surface,  with  the  spot  between 
two  very  soft  blotters,  and  apply  a 
warm  Iron.  If  this  Is  not  effective, 
rub  the  wrong  side  of  the  spot  with 
powdered  magnesia.  French  chalk.  Ful- 
ler's earth,  cornstarch  or  white  talcum 
powder,  brushing  It  off  and  appl3ring  a 
fresh  supply  as  It  "becomes  gummy. 
When  most  of  the  grease  has  been  re- 
moved, a  fresh  supply  of  the  absorbent 


For  the  MAIESTIC 

Indoor  Closet 

Yoa  mast  ■etoallr  pot  thla  wonderfa],  oew  Mnitan 
convenience  in  yoar  Dome  to  realize  what  a  eomfort  ft 
Sb.  And  to  let  yoa  prove  it  we  will  send  it  for  30  days* 
free  trial — and  thia  free  trial  offer  means  free.  Don't 
•end  a  penny,  ^ast  the  coupon.  Don't  keep  the  closet 
onlesa  yoa  find  it  as  serriceable  as  the  costly  toilets  in 
the  beat  equipped  homes  and  dty  hotels.  If  yoa  keep  it, 
pay  on  oar  easy  year-to-pay  terms.  If  not  satisned. 
ahip  it  back— we  wiU  pay  transportation  both  ways. 

Sanitary— Odorless 

Get  rid  of  the  out<loor  pri^y  wiUi  its  decayins  offal, 
bad  odors,  flies  and  deadly  Kemns.  No  ntore  goind  oat  in 
the  rain  and  snow  once  yoa  have  this  eieao,  sanitary, 
absoiately  odorless  indoor  closet  installed  in  yoor  home. 
Put  it  where  moat  convenient.  Connect  ventilaSinK  pip* 
with  ootside  floe — or  directly  through  roof  if  there  \n  no 
flue.  No  water  connection  to  make.  Automatically  dis- 
infects contents  with  powerful  chemical.  Madcof  Btronc 
sheet  metal.  Seat  iiolden  oek  finished  with  hinged 
cover.  Larse  inside  galvanised  retainer  with  HtronK  hail 
and  close-littinff  lid.  Need  be  emptied  only  occasionally. 
Think  of  the  convenience  and  saftay  it  Rives  in  case  of 
"fla"  or  other  serious  sickness.    May  prevent  disease. 

Accessories  Included 

With  closet  we  s«nd  6-months'  supply  of  chemicals 
for  averaire  family.  (New  vearly  supply  costs  only 
tl.75.)  2  rolls  toilet  paper  and  holder;  four  2-ft.  sections 
of  4-in.  enameled  ventilatinir  pipe;  1  enameled  elbow; 
1  disc;  one  metal  shield.  Costs  less  than  1  cent  a  week 
per  person  to  use. 

Year  to  Pay 

No  big  sum  to  pay  at  any  time.  Jost  a  little  every  two 
months — a  year  to  pay.  Don't  be  without  this  Krcat  com- 
fort,try  it  anyhow— free.   Send  coupon  now.    Nomoney. 

NO  MONtY  the  Coupon 

The  comfort  and  the  health  of  yoor  family  demand 
that  yoa  at  least  try  this  sanitary  c  oset.  Send— try  it— 
return  if  not  satisned.  No  risk  to  yoa  at  all.  Not  a 
cent  to  pay  unless  yoa  decide  to  bay.  Don't  let  this 
offer  pass.    Sicrn  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 

""  "tHe"h ARTMAN  CO 

4096  La  Sail*  St..  Dapt.  1686      Chlcas* 

Send  the  Majestic  Indoor  Toilet  No.  229AMA52  on  SO 
daya'  free  trial  If  satisfied.  I  will  send  $3.00  in  60  days 
after  arrival  and  t2.97  every  60 days  until  thepriceS17.86 
is  paid.  Otherwise,  will  retam  it  after  the  SO  days  and 
yoa  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Nama 

Address 

Nearest  Shipptoc  Potat 


Perfect  hearins  Is  oowbeififf  re> 
stored  in  every  coodition  of  deaf« 
ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
•uch  as  Catarrhal  Dea^ 


nos.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Dnun% 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  ano 
Hissing  Sounds,  PerforatedL 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
DmmsJDischarge  from  Ears,  eta 
Wnson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 
"Itffte  Wirdess  Phones  for  the  Ears**  require  no 
fiedicine  but  efFectivdy  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
Irhere  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
^gVite  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF* 
ireSSw  Siting  yoo  full  particulars  and  testimooiala. 

WILSON  EAK  DRUM  CO..  Iac«fperato4 

881  Inter-Routhern  BIdg..    LOUISVILLB,  KT. 

When     writing    advertisers,    please 
mention    The   Practical    Farmer. 
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may  be  applied  and  the  garment  hung 
away  for  a  day  or  two.  The  powder 
should  then  be  removed  by  a  thorough 
brushing. 

By  solvents:  When  using  a  solvent, 
great  care  must  be  taken,  or  a  ring 
will  be  left  around  the  spot  cleaned. 
Place  a  very  soft  white  blotter  or  a 
soft,  clean  cloth  under  the  spot  to  be 
cleaned,  changing  the  cloth  or  blotter 
as  It  becomes  stained.  Sponge  the 
spot  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  like  the 
material  when  possible,  moisten  with 
chloroform,  carbon,  tetrachloride,  ether, 
gasoline,  naptha  or  benzine.  Keep  the 
bottles  well  corked,  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  do  not  work  near  heat 
or  a  flame,  as  most  grease  solvents 
are  very  inflammable. 

To  prevent  the  spreading  of  the 
grease  and  solvent,  work  with  a  small 
amount  of  the  liquid  at  a  time,  and 


work  from  the  outside  toward  the 
center.  The  spot  should  be  rubbed 
gentl>   with  a  clean  cloth  until  dry. 

If  the  spot  is  surrounded  by  an  ab- 
sorbent, or  the  absorbent  and  solvent 
made  into  a  paste,  there  is  less  danger 
of  the  ring. — Charlotte  E.  Carpenter, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

The  fly  screens,  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth, may  be  used  during  the  winter 
to  ventilate  the  sleeping  rooms  at 
night. 

In  ripping  old  garments  to  be  made 
over,  have  you  tried  a  discarded  safety 
razor  blade?  The  handy  man  about 
the  house  can  make  a  handle  and  guard 
for  it. 

"The  Arrangement  of  Household 
Furnishings"  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin 
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Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Pull  directions  for  makine.  ••  well  as  the  quantity  of  nnaterial  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.     Address,  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


01B2.—  LadioH'  and  misReH*  waist.  Tut 
In  sIzeH  34.  'M*.  .'{8,  40.  42  and  44  Inches 
bust  iiifaHure.  The  rlosinK  Is  at  the  left 
side   front,   with   n<»   iinder-arin   seam. 

912H. — fondles'  and  miHS»>s"  dress.  Cut 
in  siaes  KJ  and  IH  years,  and  .'{<>,  .'{8.  40 
and  41.'  inches  bust  measure.  The  side  front 
and  sleeve  is  cut  in  <»ne. 

}>i:t:t. — Ladies'  and  misses'  waist.  Cut 
In  sizes  .'{4,  30,  ."iH.  4<»,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure,  shoulder  edjfes  of  ba<'k  ex- 
tendinK  over  front,  closing  at  left  Hide  of 
front. 

Ut'Zn. — GirlB*  dress,  having  DucheHS  clos- 
ing and  full-length  sleeves.  Cut  In  sizes 
8,    lo.   12  and   14  years. 

9141. — (firls'  slip  on  dress  with  shield. 
Made  in  one  piece.  Cut  in  sizes  (»,  8,  10, 
12  and   14  years.  i 


9134. — readies'  one-piece  apron.  To  be 
Klipi)e<l  over  the  head,  with  revers  or  fast- 
ened with  straps.  Cut  In  sizes  '.W,  .H8,  40, 
42,   44   and   4i>  inches  bust   measure. 

Hti\4. — Ladies'  two-gored  skirt  with  side 
pockets.  Tile  hack  is  gathered  In  a  slightly 
raised  w.iistline.  Cut  in  sizes  24.  26,  28, 
.'{O  an«l  .12  inches  waist  measure. 

91 40. — Child's  oae-piece  yoke  dress  with 
closing  at  center  back.  Cut  in  sizes  1,  2,  3 
and   5  years. 

91  :<M.-  Ladies*  and  misses'  two-pIe<e 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  20.  28,  30  and  32 
inches   waist    measure. 

9inrt. — Ladies'  and  misses'  one-piece 
dress,  having  vest  and  full-length  sleeves 
in  either  of  twh  styles.  Cut  In  sizes  10  and 
18  years,  and  30.  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
measure. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

oaring  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  aa 
■nany  patterns  as  ^ve  would  like,  therefore,  wre  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
■  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called — '  Every  Woman  Her  Ow^n  Dressmaker" — ^which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  ho^nr 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
••lid  it  postnaid  for  5  c^nts  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

sve  will  send  a  cor>v  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postprid.     Address 

FASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PPACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
at  Ithaca,  would  be  glad  to  send  you. 
Ask   for  R.   C.   P.   H.   85. 

Don't  expect  the  linoleum  to  keep 
fresh  and  neat  without  cara  An  occar 
sional  coating  of  varnish  will  do  the 
business. 


Good  to  hang  near  the  medicine] 
chest — a  copy  of  "Suggestions  for  the] 
Health  of  Children,"  which  the  New| 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ithaca,  will  send  you  for  the  askingj 
The  number  is  R.   O.   F.   H.   103. 


Rayo  Lamps 

For  perfect  results,  al- 
ways use  Rayo  Lamps. 
The  ideal  light  for  all 
puriMses.  Made  of  beat 
materials.  Designs  for 
every  room.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


Rayo  Lanterns 

Yoiur  best  friend  on 
dark,  stormy  nights. 
Never  blow  out  or  jar 
out.  Construction  in- 
sures perfect  oil  com- 
bustion. Ask  your 
dealer. 


Keeping  Warm 
With  Less  Coal 


That  is  what  everybody  wants  to 
do  this  winter.  And  it  is  exactly  what 
you  can  do  if  you  have  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  With  this  additional  heat 
you  will  be  comfortable  all  winter 
and  bum  from  one  to  three  tons  of 
coal  less  than  before. 

Perfections  are  safe  and  they  bum  an  eco- 
nomical fuel  —  kerosene.  However,  be  sure 
you  use 

ATLAKTIC 


instead  of  some  unknown,  unbranded  kerosene. 
Use  it  in  your  Perfection,  your  lamps  and  lan- 
terns. Ask  for  it  by  name  and  be  sure  to  fet  the 
genuine.  Highly  refined  and  purified,  it  bums 
without  smoke,  smell  or  charring  the  wicks. 

Get  your  Perfection  Oil  Heater  now.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  big  demand  for  them  this  year. 
They  are  reasonably  priced — S5.66  to  110.00. 

THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  CO. 

Eo9rywh»rm  in  Pmnntylvania  and  Dalawarm 


il^\o\\p\\X 


i^iitfary  16, 
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MAKE  GOOD  YOUR 

PROMISE  NOW  AND  GIVE 

YOUR  WIFE  A  CAR! 

it  will  aurprite  you  how  little  it  will 
co»t  you  hmrm  for  a  really  dependable 
car — one  that  the  wife  can  drive  with 
aafety  and  comfort.  An  tibeolute 
guarantee  that  you'll  pay  here  the 
lowest  price  in   the    United  State*  ! 

Our   stock    Is    complete;    every     make 
known  m  1918-17-lfi  models. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

SEND    TODAY    FOR    OUR 
CATALOGUE  B. 

It  iB  full  of  valuable  Information. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


R.K.  TIRES  LOVE 
SNOW  AND  MUD 

OrdiDsry  tirea  And  winter  rolOK  nar4— because 
they're  ordfnsry  tiren.  Rut  M.  ■.  Tires  are 
double  tread,  double  chain  etitched  aitd  take  to  the 
BDon-  and  mud  like  a  duck  does  to  ttis  watsr.  Yet 
they're  half  the  price  of  ordlnarf  tlree  i 

The  following  are  the  little  pricae 
of  our  Kuaranteed  tiree. 


Bleee 
SOit    . 
MzlH. 

nz«   . 


Price 
17.00 
.  0.60 
.  f.OO 
.  11.60 


Waee 

Mz« 

MZ4K. 

t6x4H 

Mx«H 


Frfoe 

.  it.oe 

..  11.60 

.  14.00 
..  14.60 


We  will  retread  your  old  liree  bf  ear 
laaproTed  process  and  tnaraatee  Itaem 
at  the  following  prioes: 

Mies  Prioe  fUzes  Prtee 

S0X«     |5.«0  S4X4 9.00 

MxSH «.8()  Mx4M 10.10 

aixlH 7.60  I6X4H 11.00 

Mx4      f.OO  Mx4M H.OO 

Add  fl.OOto  the  above  for  No»SkM  TWo 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

•37  No.  Broad  St..  Phlladolphia.  P». 

Send  for  denrriplive  bnoklrl  and  prtee  litL 


All  These  Ponies  Given 


To  Boys  and  Girls 

More  than  500  Boys  and  Girls, 
all  over  America,  have  received 
Ponies  from  me  without  paying 
one  cent  for  them.  Read  below 
what  5  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
s^y,  who  have  received  Ponies 
from  me  without  cost. 


<*F1asher^  Given  to  Clarence 

You  can  see  that  "Flasher"  is  just  the  right  size  for  Qarence  and 
they  have  great  times  togethea,  especially  in  the  wiuter. 
"Flasher"*  likes  to  plrv  in  the  snow.  Clarence's  last  name  u 
Morgret  and  he  lives  in  Cambria  County.  Pa.  I  sent  him    Flasher. 


«<Kip**  Given  to  Anna  Ruth 

Anna  Ruth  Miller  lives  in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  and  she  is  one  of 
the  little  girls  that  received  one  of  the  500  Ponies  I  have  given 
away.  She  is  very  fond  of  "Kip"  and  says  he  is  a  great  play- 
fellow.   "Kip"  eats  watermelon,  cakes,  crackers,  candy  and  fruit. 


"Welkie"  Sent  to  Gretchen 

This  is  "Welkie,"  a  beautiful  little  Shetland  1  sent  to  Gretchen 
Stetzer,  Summit  County,  Ohio.  Gretchen  says:  "  He  will  shake 
hands  with  me  and  put  both  his  front  feet  in  my  hands,  standing 
straisrht  up  on  his  hind  feet.    No  money  could  buv  him  from  me. 


"Dapple**  Given  to  Ernest 

Ernest  L.  Heckert  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  saw  my  adva^ 
tisement  and  sent  in  his  name.  This  is  the  pony  "Dapple'  and 
the  buggy  and  harness  that  I  gave  him,  Ernest  is  driving  her  m 
the  Memorial  Dav  parade. 


"Fluffy"  Given  to  Robert 

Here  you  see  Robert  Decker.AUegheny  County .Pa..riding*Tluffy" 
the  little  Shetland  Pony  that  the  Pony  King  sent  him.  Robert  is 
only  oneof  more  than  500  boys  and  girls  who  have  received  ponies. 
Send  your  name  and  get  free  pictures  showing  many  others. 


SEND    YOUR   NAME    FOR    FREE    PONY  PICTURES 


Jusi  Send  Your  Name 


1 1     ^"S m •  •      "  #;vA    m/««.A    P/«n;«>ft  I  want  to  send  a  Colored  Pony  Picture  Qrcular  Free  to  every 

iVlj^VAr    I     OW«     /V^^lV^rV    fr\    €ttXT£Sk    O^ATOmr  f    f""*^®    roniCB,  Boy  and  Girl  that  sends  in  his  or  her  name.    It  gives  the 

llOvV     1    ClIIl    HiJIIlH     iU    Hive    ClWCly     and     I     want    every  names  and  shows  the  pictures  of  the  Ponies  l  am  giving 

Boy  or  Girl  who  sees  this  paper  to  stand  the  same  chance.    If  you  are  a  Boy  IJ^f^ddi^eSlS^Iow  an7srnd1t"to"me.  ^"''  ^'^  ''"  °""^ 
or  Girl  send  me  your  name  right  away.    If  you  are  the  Father  or  Mother  of  a  Boy  or 
Girl,  send  in  your  Child's  name.    I  will  enter  the  name  in  my  big  Free-for-all  Pony  Club 
that  starts  right  away,  and  write  you  all  about  how  to  win  one.    Don't  let  anyone  tell 
you  that  you  cannot  win  a  Pony— our  plan  of  giving  Ponies  is  different  from  all  others. 

We  make  it  easy  for  Children  to  get  Ponies.    We  use  them  to  advertise  our  big  '  ™=p,~"L'?:t.h??.«?i"l^:i-;.f~'.^e;:?r„,,n^^^ 

macazme.  The  Farmer^s  Wife.  We  have  already  given  Ponies  to  more  than  500  tioys  and  ■  in  your  Pony  ciub  so  i  win  have  a  chance,  i  want  one  of  the 

Girls  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  these  children  who  received  free  Ponies  were  only  6  ■  P""*^  ^"^^  «^«  ««^^  ^''''y- 

or  7  years  old,  so  you  know  we  must  have  made  it  easy  for  them  to  win.    Just  send  ^  Mynamei*    

your  name  and  address  and  see.     No  matter  where  you  livcj  no  matter  how  young,  ^ 

every  child  will  stand  the  same  good  chance  to  get  a  Pony  with  Buggy,  Harness,  Saddle         p  ^ Age 

and  Bridle.    Be  sure  to  send  in  your  name  right  now. 

THE  PONY  KING,' 604  Webb  Bldg.,  St. Paul,  Minn.  ■  -'Siiii  ■  i  ■  ■  -  ■'i'S  ■  i  ii 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


Sv  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  1915,  Ttie  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  II— Continued 

It  was  the  hated  duty  of  the  twins 
to  wash  and  dry  the  dishes,  taking 
turns  about  with  the  washing.  This 
time  was  always  given  up  to  story- 
telling, for  Lark  had  a  strange  and 
wonderful  imagination,  and  Carol 
listened  to  her  tales  with  wonder  and 
delight.  Even  Connie  found  dish-doing 
hours  irresistible,  and  could  invariably 
be  found,  face  in  her  hands,  both 
elbows  on  the  table,  gazing  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness  at  the  young  story- 
teller. Now,  some  of  Lark's  stories 
were  such  weird  and  fearful  things 
that  they  had  seriously  interfered  with 
Connie's  slumbers,  and  Prudence  had 
sternly  prohibited  them.  But  this 
evening,  just  as  she  opened  the  kitchen 
door,  she  heard  Lark  say  in  thrilling 
tones : 

"She  crept  down  the  stairs  in  the 
deep  darkness,  her  hand  sliding  lightly 
over  the  rail.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
Her  hand  was  arrested  in  its  move- 
ment. Ice-coid  fingers  gripped  hers 
tightly.  Then,  with  one  piercing 
shriek,  she  plunged  forward,  and  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  with  a  ter- 
rific crash,  while  a  mocking  laugh " 

The  kitchen  door  slammed  sharply 
behind  Prudence  as  she  stepped  into 
the  kitchen,  and  Connie's  piercing 
shriek  would  surely  have  rivaled  that 
of  Lark's  unfortunate  heroine.  Even 
Carol  started  nervously,  and  let  the 
plate  she  had  been  solemnly  wiping 
for  nine  minutes  fall  to  the  floor.  Lark 
gasped,  and  then  began  sheepishly 
washing  dishes  as  though  her  life  de- 
pended on  it.  The  water  was  cold,  and 
little  masses  of  grease  clung  to  the 
edges  of  the  pan  and  floated  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

"Get  fresh  hot  water,  Lark,  and 
finish  the  dishes.  Connie,  go  right 
upstairs  to  bed.  You  twins  can  come 
In  to  me  as  soon  as  you  finish." 

But  Connie  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed 
alone,  and  Prudence  was  obliged  to 
accompany  her.  So  it  was  In  their 
own  room  that  the  twins  finally  faced 
an  indignant  Prudence. 

"Carol,  you  may  go  right  straight  to 
bed.  And,  Lark — I  do  not  know  what 
in  the  world  to  do  with  you.  Why 
don't  you  mind  me  and  do  as  I  tell 
you?  How  many  times  have  I  told  you 
not  to  tell  weird  stories  like  that? 
Can't  you  tell  nice.  Interesting,  mild 
stories?" 

"Prudence,  as  sure  as  you  live,  I 
can't!  I  start  them  just  as  mild  and 
proper  as  can  be,  but  before  I  get 
half  way  through,  a  murder,  or 
death,  or  mystery  crops  in,  and  I  can't 
help  it." 

"But  you  must  help  it.  Lark.  Or  I 
shall  forbid  your  telling  stories  of  any 
kind.  They  are  so  silly,  those  wild 
things,  and  they  make  you  all  nervous, 

and    excitable,    and Now,    think. 

I^rkie,  and  tell  me  how  I  shall  punish 
you." 

Lark  applied  all  the  resources  of 
her  wonderful  brain  to  this  task,  and 
presently  suggested  reluctantly:  "Well, 
you  might  keep  me  home  from  the  Ice 
cream  social  tomorrow  night."  But 
her  face  was  wistful. 

"No,"  said  Prudence  decidedly,  to 
Lark's  intense  relief.  "I  can't  do  that. 
You've  been  looking  forward  to  it  so 
long,  and  your  class  is  to  help  with 
the  serving.  No,  not  that,  Larkie. 
That  would  be  too  mean.  Think  of 
something  else." 

"Well,  you  might  make  me  wash  and 
dry  the  dishes  all  alone — for  a  week. 
Prudence,  and  that  will  be  a  bad  pun- 
ishment, too,  for  I  just  despise  wash- 
ing dishes  by  myself.  Telling  stories 
makes  it  so  much — livelier." 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Prudence,  re- 
lieved in  turn,  "that  is  what  I  will  do. 
And  Carol  and  Connie  must  not  even 
stay   in   the  kitchen   with   you." 

"I  believe  I'll  go  to  bed  now,  too," 
said  Lark,  with  a  thoughtful  glance  at 
her    two    sisters,    already    curled    up 


snugly  and  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  administering  of  justice,  "if  you 
don't  mind,  Prudence." 

Prudence  smiled  a  bit  ruefully.  "Oh, 
I  suppose  you  might  as  well,  if  you 
like.  But  remember  this.  Lark:  No 
more  deaths,  and  murders,  and  mys- 
teries, and  highway  robberies." 

"All  right.  Prudence,"  said  Lark 
with  determination.  And  as  Prudence 
walked  slowly  downstairs  she  heard 
Lark  starting  in  on  her  next  story: 

"Once  there  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  named  Archibald  Tremaine — a. 
very  respectable  young  fellow.  He 
wouldn't  so  much  as  dream  of  robbing, 
or  murdering,  or  dying." 

Then  Prudence  smiled  to  herself  in 
the  dark,  and  hurried  down. 

The  family  had  been  in  the  new 
parsonage  only  three  weeks  when  a 
visiting  minister  called  on  them.  It 
was  about  ten  minutes  before  the 
luncheon  hour  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival. Mr.  Starr  was  in  the  country, 
visiting,  so  the  girls  received  him 
alone.  It  was  an  unfortunate  day  for 
the  Starrs.  Fairy  had  been  at  college 
all  morning,  and  Prudence  had  been 
rummaging  in  the  attic,  getting  it 
ready  for  a  rainy-day  and  winter  play- 
room for  the  younger  girls.  She  was 
dusty,  perspirey  and  tired. 

The  luncheon  hour  arrived,  and  the 
girls  came  in  from  school,  eager  to 
be  up  and  away  again.  Still  the  grave 
young  minister  sat  discoursing  upon 
serious  topics  with  the  fidgety  Pru- 
dence— and,  in  spite  of  dust  and  per- 
spiration, she  was  good  to  look  upon. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  realized  that, 
and  could  not  tear  himself  away.  The 
twins  came  in,  shook  hands  with  him 
soberly,  glancing  significantly  at  the 
clock  as  they  did  so.  Connie  ran  in 
excitedly,  wanting  to  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  everybody,  and  weren't 
they  to  have  any  luncheon?  Still  Mr. 
Morgan  remained  in  his  chair,  gazing 
at  Prudence  with  frank  appreciation. 
Finally  Prudence  sighed. 

"Do  you  like  sweet  com,  Mr. 
Morgan?" 

This  was  entirely  out  of  the  line  of 
their  conversation,  and  for  a  moment 
he  faltered.   "Sweet  corn?"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  roasting  ears,  you  know — 
cooked  on  the  cob." 

Then  he  smiled.  "Oh,  yes,  indeed. 
Very  much,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  she  began  her  explanation 
rather  drearily,  "I  was  busy  this  morn- 
ing, and  did  not  prepare  much  lunch- 
eon. We  are  very  fond  of  sweet  corn, 
and  I  cooked  an  enormous  panful. 
But  that's  all  we  have  for  luncheon — 
sweet  com  and  butter.  We  haven't 
even  bread,  because  I  am  going  to 
bake  this  afternoon,  and  we  never  eat 
it  with  sweet  com,  anyhow.  Now,  if 
you  care  to  eat  sweet  corn  and  butter, 
and  canned  peaches,  we'd  just  love  to 
have  you  stay  for  luncheon  with  us." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  was  charmed, 
and  said  so.  So  Prudence  rushed  to 
the  kitchen,  opened  the  peaches  in  a 
hurry,  and  fished  out  a  clean  napkin  for 
their  guest.  Then  they  gathered  about 
the  table,  five  girls  and  the  visiting 
minister.  It  was  really  a  curious 
sight,  that  table.  In  the  center  stood 
a  tall  vase  of  goldenrod.  On  either 
side  of  the  vase  was  a  great  platter 
piled  high  with  sweet  corn,  on  the  cob! 
Around  the  table  were  six  plates,  with 
the  necessary  silverware  and  a  glass  of 
water  for  each.  There  was  also  a 
small  dish  of  peaches  at  each  place, 
and  an  individual  plate  of  butter. 
That  was  all — except  the  napkins.  But 
Prudence  made  no  apologies.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  parsonage!  She 
showed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  to  his 
place  as  graciously  and  sweetly  as 
though  she  were  ushering  him  in  to  a 
twenty-seven-course  banquet. 

"Will  you  return  thanks,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan?" she  said. 

And  the  girls  bowed  their  heads. 
The    Rev.    Mr.    Morgan    cleared    lUs 


throat,    and    began,    "Our    Father,   we 
thank  Thee  for  this  table." 

There  was  more  of  the  blessing,  but 
the  parsonage  girls  heard  not  one  ad- 
ditional phrase — except  Connie,  who 
followed  him  conscientiously  through 
every  word.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished, Prudence  and  Fairy,  and  even 
Lark,  had  composed  their  faces.  But 
Carol  burst  into  merry  laughter,  close 


upon  his  revetent  "Amen" — and,  after 
one  awful  glare  at  her  sister.  Prudence 
joined  in.  This  gaiety  communicated 
itself  to  the  others,  and  soon  it  was  a 
rollicking  group  around  the  parsonage 
table.  Mr.  Morgan  himself  smiled  un* 
certainly.  He  was  puzzled.  More,  he  ^ 
was  embarrassed.  But  as  soon  as  Carol 
could  get  her  breath  she  gasped  out 

(Continued  on  pas*  35) 


Champion 
Cows 

Thh  Gumrnamy  ham 
a  production   rmeord 
of  16,203.9  iha.  milk. 

The  Brown  Swimm,  below, 
produced  yearly  16,804,4 
ihm.  milk. 

Both  cowm  are  examplee 
of  perfect  health, 

A  Premium 
on  Health! 
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Champion 
GUERNSEY 


Never  before  has  it  paid  so  handsomely  to  get  every 
fectra  pound  of  milk  from  every  cow  in  the  dairy.  You  can 
see  the  profit  in  milk,  now. 

The  digestive  and  genital  organs  are  the  seat  of  prac- 
tically all  disorders  in  cows.  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Scour- 
ing, Retained  Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite,  Bunches  and  other 
cow  ailments  usually  arise  from  "forcing"  the  cow's  pro- 
duction without  aiding  nature  in  the  rebuilding  process. 

KOW-KURE  has  met  with  great  success  in  the  treat-' 
tnent  and  prevention  of  cow  diseases  because  it  acts  on  just 
the  organs  that  the  troubles  start  in — ^toning  them  up  and* 
aiding  the  cow  to  produce  and  reproduce  with  regularity.] 

Send  todaj   for  your  fre«J 
copy  of  our  book. 


.Sir: 
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"Tbe  Home  Cow  Doctor'; 

It  tells  proper  treatment  for  each  dis* 
eaae  and  gives  much  general  informa* 
tion  of  value  to  dairymen. 

Buy  KOW-KURE    from  feed 
dealer*  and  druggiete;  60e. 
and  $1.20  packagee. 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

LyndoavUle,  Vt. 
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Champion 


Cnamplon 
BROWN  SWISS 
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TAe.Handsomest  and  Strongest  I 

SILO  Made 

Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with 
the  finest  farm  buildings.  Their  smooth, 
handsome  appearance  is  unmarred  by 
ugly,  bothersome,  loose  hoops  and  lugs. 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  stro.ig  as  it  is  beautiful. 

It  has  an  innei   wall  of   closely  fitted    staves; 

a  wall  between  of  special  heavy  weather-proof 

felt;  and  the  famous  smooth-finished  Cramelox 

covering.     This   is  a  continuous,   patented 

covering    that    provides  strength   to  every 

square  inch  of  the  silo. 

TKis  3-wall  construction  keeps 
warmvh  in  and  cold  out;  it  is  a 
real   air-tight,  frost-repelling  and 

strongly  supported  silo.  Once 

erected  it  stays  put  without 

tinkering. 

Send  for  literature,  early  order 
discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc 

Box  220  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Rebuild  tk«  Old 

STAVE  SILO 


Any  bomcmad*  or 
tUva  lilo.  if  twiftad, 
tipped  or  colUpMd, 
can  he  rebuilt  into  • 
b4>autifiil  new  Oaina 
3-wkll  (ilo  at  ahoat  \ 
Uje  price  of  a  new  one. 
All  thf  old  material 
(except  hoops)  can  be 
need.  We  buy  the 
boope.  iiend  (or  plan 
of  rebuilding  old  tiloe 
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As  I  Saw  the  "International" 

W.  H.  TOMHAVB 

(Continued  from  l^st  issue) 

The  barrow  show  was  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  staged  in  Chicago.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
■•le  breed  associations  recognized  the  im- 
portauce  of  malting  liberal  contributions 
towards  the  amount  of  premium  money 
offered.  The  five  leading  breeds  were  about 
equally  represented  in  numbers,  and  the 
competition   was   Iceen    througliout. 

The  Berkshire  entries  came  from  every 
section  of  the  country  from  Massachusetts 
to  California.  The  largest  exhibitors  were 
,  lowana  Farms,  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
^I'urdue  University,  Hood  Farms,  and  renn- 
sylvania  State  College.  Honors  were  about 
equally  distributed  among  these  exhibitors, 
the  grand  champion  pen  and  single  l)arrow 
going  to  the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The  exhibitors  of  Duroc  Jersey  l>arrows 
were  out  in  force.  This  show  was  much 
stronger  than  any  previous  year.  The 
U  Pennsylvania  State  College  had  the  advan- 
];  tage,  and  made  a  strong  showing  In  all 
classes.  This  Institution  showed  the  cham- 
I  piou  pen  and  champion  single  Duroc  Jersey 
|,  barrow. 

I  The  Poland  China  barrow  show  was  not 
"  quite  as  strong  in  the  number  of  entries  as 
some  of  the  other  breeds,  but  was  ably 
represented  by  splendid  barrows,  especially 
those  from  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
the  Iowa  State  College.  The  champion 
barrow  was  shown  by  the  Iowa  institution, 
and  the  pen  of  barrows  was  shown  by  the 
University  of  Missouri,  which  pen  was 
finally    made    grand    champion    pen    of    the 

fitlOW 

The  Chester  White  barrow  show  was  the 
strongest  that  has  ever  l)een  staged  at  the 
International.  A  number  of  barrows  were 
shown  by  prominent  breeders  throughout  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  Central  Western  col- 
leges also  had  a  number  of  entries.  The 
quality  of  the  entries  In  this  section  was 
above  the  average,  and  from  among  them 
came  the  grand  champion  barrow  of  the 
show,  exhibited  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Hampshire  breed  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  thoughout  the  Middle  West, 
as  was  Indicated  by  their  showing  this  year. 
The  breeders  of  this  popular  hog  presented 
a  strong  barrow  show  not  only  in  the  Indi- 
vidual classes,  but  were  successful  in  carry- 
ing off  championship  honors  in  the  carload 
lots. 

The  gnides  and  cross-bred  class  was  not 
as  well  filled  as  in  previous  years,  although 
some  exceptionally  good  barrows  were  shown 
In  this  section.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
won  the  championship  on  both  the  indl- 
vldnal  barrow  and  the  pen  of  barrows. 

FAT    SHEEP 

Tbe  recent  agitation  concerning  the  In- 
crease lu  the  number  of  sheep  was  reflected 
bv  tfce  entries  of  sheep  in  both  the  fat 
classes  and  the  breeding  classes.  All  of  the 
popular  breeds  were  well  represented  by 
-well-filled  classes.  The  entries  In  all  breeds 
came  from  the  prominent  flocks  In  different 
sections,  as  well  as  agricultural  colleges 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Championship  honors  on  fat  wethers  went 
to  Jesse  C.  Andrews,  West  Point,  Ind.,  on 
an  exceptional  Southdown  wether.  The 
Southdown  not  only  predominated  In  the 
classes  on  foot,  but  also  carried  off  all 
bonors  In  the  carcass  contest  for  lamt>s 
and  wethers. 

CABLOAD    CL.ASSES 

The  entries  in  the  carload  division  were 
not  as  numerous  as  In  previous  years,  no 
doubt  influenced  to  some  extent  bv  the 
Btarcitv  of  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  feed. 
The  quality  of  the  entries  In  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  were  fully  up  to  normal  If  not 
better  than  In  previous  years.  The  Aber- 
deen Angus  breed  has  In  previous  years 
been  able  to  carry  off  the  champlon8hli> 
honors  In  this  section  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  black  entries  were  as  strong 
as  usual,  but  a  lot  of  Hereford  cattle  ex- 
hibited by  J.  W.  Frailer,  Rardln.  III.,  was 
made  grand  champion  carload.  The  cattle 
were  S.  M.  S.  Texas  cattle  that  were 
brought  to  Illinois  as  calves  and  fitted  for 
the  International.  The  cattle  came  to  the 
show  In  prime  condition,  and,  when  slaugh- 
tered, dressed  a  trifle  over  65  percent. 

The  championship  honors  In  the  sheep 
division  went  t«  Hearts  Delight  Farm. 
Chasev,  N.  Y.,  on  a  carload  of  Southdown 
lambs.'  These  laml)6  were  bred  and  fed  on 
la  farm  of  this  concern,  and  came  In  c<)mpe- 
tltlon  with  those  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  which  Indicates  that  other 
sections  t)esldes  that  of  the  Central  West 
can  fit  meat  animals  of  a  high  character. 

In  the  swine  division,  entries  came  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  one  carhiad  was  en- 
tered bv  the  University  of  California.  The 
champl«)n  carload  of  Hampshlres  weighed 
3'.»l  pounds,  and  constituted  as  splendid  a 
lot  of  heavy  barrows  as  seldom  come  to  a 
show  or  are  presented  In  the  show  ring. 

SHORTHORN     BREEDING    CLASSES 

The  entries  In  the  breeding  classes,  while 
not  greater  In  number  than  previous  years, 
represented  the  best  herds  In  the  country, 
and  hiive  never  been  surpassed  In  qualltv 
land  high  merit  of  the  Individuals  exhibited. 
T'he  Shorthorns  made  one  of  the  strongest 
shows  ever  put  on  in  this  country.  It  was 
a  battle  royal  from  beginning  to  end  be 
tween  the  cream  of  the  herds  from  different 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
animals  brought  to  the  show  had  not  been 
exhibited  at  other  fairs  this  year,  and  for. 
that  reason  put  to  test  a  number  of  the 
stnte  fair  championships.  The  aged  bull 
Iclass  of  eight  animals  was  headed  by  the 
'splendid  bull.  Lesppdeza  SuKan.  coming 
from  the  Lespedeza  Farms,  of  Tennessee. 
This  bull  has  t>een  champion  Shorthorn  at 
nearly    every    fair   during   the   past   season. 
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—  James^  Cups 

M&Jce  More  Milk. 
Save  Work  and  Fuel 

Four   billion    pounds    more    milk— • 

$140,000,000  added  profits — may  be  had 
this  winter  by  farmers  in  the  principal  dairy 
states,  simply  by  watering  cows  properly. 

That's  a  sensational  statement,  but  it's  simple 

fact,  proven  by  many  cow  testing  and  other  milk  records. 

Water— the  simplest  means  of  increasing  milk  yields, 

that  elecnent  which  is  almost  as  free  as  air  yet  as  important 

AS  high  priced  feed  — -  is  usually  disregarded  by  dairymen. 
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Those  dairymen  who  realize  how 
greatly  milk  flow  is  increased  by 
James  Drinking  Cups  are  reaping 
huge  profits  on  their  investment. 

Reports  based  on  milk  records 
of  27  herds,  739  cows,  show  an 
average  increase  per  cow  per  day 
of  2.45  lbs.  (490  lbs.  per  season, 
which  at  $3.50  totals  $17.15)  and 
•  saving  each  winter  of  $2.50  in 
labor  and  56  cents  of  fueU 

Other  reports  and  other  investJ- 
gations  confirm  these  figures. 

Write  today  for  booklet  giving 
full  details  regarding  James  Cups 
and  tbe  James  Fres  Trial  Offer. 
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Other  James  inventions  that  in- 
crease milk  yields,  save  labor  and 
save  feed  are  the  Mor-Milk  cow 
Stalls,  stanchions,  mangers,  venti- 
lators :  James  steel  pens  for  cows, 
calves,  bulls,  sheep  and  hogs; 
manure,  feed  and  milk  can  carriers; 
Swinging  cranes ;  bull  staffs ;  floor 
scrapers;  supporting  columns;  and 
horse  stable  fixtures. 

Ask  for  320  page  book — **Th» 
Jamesway^ — telling  all  about  thesa 
inventions,  about  barn  planning 
and  James  free  bam  plan  service. 

Let  James  equipment  solve  your 
bam  problems — mail  coupon  now. 
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Send  free  book  on   bam  planning,  ventilation   and 
equipment.    Also  James  Barn  Magazine  (free). 

I  have..—.*.--— coMvs.  I  hope  to  build........reniodel..^..... 

about Am  interested  in  Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ). 

Carriers  (  ),  Drinking  Cups  (  ).  Ventilators  <  ),  Steel  Pens  (  ).    I 
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When  snow  lies  deep  and  (Tain  prices 
•oar,  Unadilla  Silos  are  •  first  aid  to 
profitable  dairyinc  or  stock  faedinc. 

Because  of  their  perfect,  air'tight.  water. 

ticht    and    frost    repeliinc    construction, 

Unadilla  Silo*  preserva  eTerjr  pound  of  areen  com   or  other  cilage   put   into  them. 

Valuable  juices  retained;  no  moldjr  or  air-rotted  tilase  to  feed  or  throw  away. 

And  the  Unadilla  is  the  moat  convenient  silo  to  ute.  A  handy,  ever-nready  ladder 
doors  that  move  easily  up  or  down  in  coldett  weather;  silage  always  at  door  level— 
these  conveniences  you'll  find  only  in  Unadilla  Silot. 

Investigate  now.  Big,  well  illustrated  catalog  gives  all  the  facts.  A  »p9cial  dhconnt 
on  all  marly  ordmra.     Good  tmrritory  ttill  opmn  for  iioe  agents. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO..  Box  O,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Des  Moines,  la. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

HopBo  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
'  with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  maks  them 

Into  coats  ( for  mfn  and  wompn),  robes, 

ruurs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.    Vowr 

fur  gssis  will  esst  yo«  Isss  than  to  buy 

tbrin  and  be  worth  more. 
Owr  lllustratse  eataleg  ei-wn  a  lot  of 
1  tnlonnation.     It  tella  how   to  Uke  off 
I  and  care  fi<r  hides  .  how  and  when  we 

pay  the  fri-ipht  both  wavB  .  about  our 

safs  dysiag  prsesss  on  cow  and  hoise 

hide,  calf  and  other  iikins:  about  the 

fur  GTo^tdn  and  game  tropbies  we  sell, 

taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  sur  raslilsn  bsok.  wholly 

devoted    to    fashion    |ilHt«'8    of    niufT*. 

nofkwearand  oth»r  fine  fiir  jrarn>ri\t8, 

Willi  |iricr<i  ;  also  tar  garmswts  rsmsd* 

•led  and  repslred. 
You  can  have  either  book  by  sending 

vour  correct  addretis  naniini;  whith,  or 

»H)th  bo«ikslf  you  n»vd  t>oth.     Address 

lUc  Crosby  Frisian  For  CompaBj* 
S71  Vyelt  Ave  Bockcster.  N.  Y. 
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One  of  the  most  sensational  Shortborn  bulls 
ever   led    into    an    American    sbow    ring    ap- 

E eared  in  the  two-year-old  class.  This  bull, 
lOrd  Rbybon,  is  an  imported  bull,  and 
owned  by  William  Hartnett,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
He  easily  topped  a  class  of  fifteen  animals, 
and  soon  won  the  senior  championship,  and 
later  the  grand  championship  honors.  Later 
in  the  week  he  appeared  in  the  sale  ring, 
and  went  to  Ixjspedeza  Farms,  Hickory 
Valley.  Tenn.,  at  ♦I.j.OOO.  A  large  number 
of  high-class  yearlings  and  calves  appeared 
in  the  arena,'  but  space  will  n»t  i>ermit  a 
discussion  of  the  individuals. 

In  the  female  section  a  large  number  of 
entries  appeared  in  every  clas.s.  In  the  aged 
class  most  of  the  prizes  went  to  Carpenter 
&  Uoss.  Manstteld.  Ohio.  In  practically 
every  other  class  Shorthorns  were  quite 
evenly  distributed  among  the  exhibitors  from 
a  wide  range  of  territory  throughout  the 
IJuited  States  and  Canada.  In  the  calf  da.ss. 
both  junior  and  senior,  moi*e  than  thirty 
individuals  appeared,  every  one  a  credit  to 
the  owner  The  senior  and  gr:in<l  champion- 
ship in  this  section  was  awarded  t(»  Ueynold 
Brothers,  of  Wisconsin,  on  Goldies  Kuby.  a 
two-year-old  heifer 

HKREPOKD    BKEKDINO    CLASSES 

While  the  number  of  entries  of  this  breed 
mav  have  been  surpassed  by  the  number 
that  appeared  at  the  Kansas  City  Royal, 
in  quality  and  uniformity  of  entries  it  has 
never  been  exceeded  in  this  couutry.  This 
breed  has  made  such  wonderful  progress 
in  recent  years  that  its  supporters  have  rea- 
son to  feel  proud  of  their  accomplishment. 
The  range  of  this  breed  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing to  every  section  of  the  country,  and 
with  the  liberal  and  strong  support  giveu 
the  breeders  at  the  more  prominent  shows, 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  popular  beef 
breeds.  The  entries  came  from  practically 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  only  the  »-ream  of  the  herds 
exhibited  at  the  regional  slate  fairs  made 
their  appearance  for  tinal  rating.  The 
grand  champion  bull  was  Repeater  .Tunior, 
exhibited  by  O.  Harris  &  Son.  «>f  Harris, 
Mo.  Female  championship  was  awarded  to 
J.  W.  Van.Nattta.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  an 
aged  cow.  Belle  Blanchard. 

ABERDKKN    ANOUS    BREEDING    CLASSES 

Thene  black  cattle  presented  the  largest 
number  of  entries  and  the  strongest  show 
in  the  history  of  the  breed.  The  directors 
of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  A.ssoclation  had  se- 
cured Judge  ('ran,  of  Scotland,  to  award 
the  prizes.  This  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent Scotland  breeders  with  reference  to 
the  quality  and  type  of  the  animals  owned 
by   breeders   in   this  country.      Mr.   ('ran  ex- 

F>ressed  surprise  at  the  uniformity  and  qual- 
ty  of  the  individuals  that  were  led  into 
tlie  arena.  The  East  has  reason  ti>  feel 
proud  of  the  honors  gained  in  this  .section, 
(irand  championship  honors  were  awarded 
C.  W.  L'ckardt,  New  York  city,  on  his  im- 
ported bull.  Evenest  of  Bleaton.  This  bull 
won  first  prize  in  two-year-old  last  year, 
and  this  year  appeared  in  a  more  attractive 
form  than  a  year  ago.  He  is  a  splendid 
type  of  Aberdeen  Angus,  carrying  smooth- 
ness, compactness  and  a  great  deal  of  qual- 
Itv.  He  met  the  champions  from  the  .Mid- 
dle West  and  the  South,  carrying  back  to 
the  East  tlie  highest  honors  obtainable  in 
this  great  show.  Tlie  female  championship 
went  to  T.  J.  Roberts,  Atlantic.  Iowa,  on 
Ililldalc  Pride,  a  champion  of  previous 
shows. 

The  entries  of  Galloways.  Red  Polled 
and  Polled  Durhams  were  not  large  In  num- 
ber, but  were  an  attractive  lot  of  cattle, 
and  al>ly   represented   these  minor   breeds. 

BREEDINO    SWING 

The  entries  In  the  breeding  section  were 
not  in  keeping  with  the  exhibit  of  fat  bar- 
rows. Many  swine  breeders  feel  that  the 
International  is  largely  a  fat  stock  show, 
and  that  the  exhibit  of  breeding  animals 
aud  swine  In  not  as  important  as  a  strong 
barrow  show.  It  is  also  a  little  late  In  the 
season  to  bring  out  breeding  animals  that 
are  bred  for  early  spring  farif)wing  and 
keep  them  in  high  condition  of  Uesh  for 
show. 

The  Berkshire  entries  came  from  nearly 
every  state  east  of  the  Missouri  river  and 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  liine.  The 
contest  resolved  itself  into  a  battle  between 
the  herds  from  Hood  Farms,  I^owell.  Mass., 
and  the  herd  of  W.  S.  Corsa.  White  HalL 
III.  The  male  championship  went  to  the 
Corsa  herd,  while  the  female  championship 
went   to  Hood  Farms. 

The  Duroc  Jersey  show  resolved  Itself 
into  a  contest  between  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent breeders  throughout  the  Middle  West. 
The  representatives  of  this  breed  that  ap- 
peared In  the  arena  are  the  m«»dem  type 
of  I  Hi  roc  Jersey  that  carry  a  great  deal  of 
quality  as  well  as  scale  and  smoothness. 
The  pr{n«ipal  honors  went  to  Ira  Jackson, 
of  Ohio,  and  II.  W.  Mumford.  of  Michigan. 
The  grand  champion  sow  from  the  .Mumford 
herd  later  changed  hands,  at  the  price  of 
f2'2.'»0,  going  to  the  Thomas  Johnson  herd. 
Camp  C'nase,  Ohio. 

The  contest  among  the  Poland  Chinas  was 
largely  an  Illinois  battle,  as  practically  all 
the  entries  came  from  this  state.  While 
the  contestants  were  few  In  number,  they 
were  representatives  of  the  modern  type  of 
IVtIand    Chinas. 

The  Chester  White  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
Chester  Whites  that  appeared  In  the  show 
herds  a  few  years  ago.  Scale,  smoothness 
and  quality  of  bone  has  been  deve<o|>ed  by 
the  breeders  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
so  that  today  this  breed  will  rival  any  «f 
the  other  breeds  In  conformation  and  unl- 
ff»rmity  of  type. 

The  Ilampshlres  were  represented  by  a 
numb*»r  of  entries  from  herds  throughout 
the  .Middle  West.  The  individuals  entered 
showed  a  marked  improvement  over  last 
year,  Indlf-atlng  that  the  breed  Is  making 
rapid  progress  aud  is  spreading  to  all  sec- 


tions of  the  United  States. 

Several  splendid  herds  of  large  York- 
slxlres  and  Tamworths  were  on  exhibition, 
and  indicated  that  these  two  breeds  still 
have  supporters  and  that  they  are  making 
progress  in  extending  their  usefulness. 

SUKBP 

The  sheep  show  in  the  breeding  section 
reflected  in  a  large  measure  the  prevailing 
condition  of  the  sheep  industry.  Tlie  con- 
stant agitation  for  moiv  wool  and  mutton 
has  dioue  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
sheep  business.  High-class  entries  appeared 
from  nearly  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  where  siieep  are  kept 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  entries  were 
largely  American-bred  individuals,  and  fully 
up  to  the  usual  standard  when  a  num- 
l>er  of  Imported  sheep  were  on  exhibition 
in  pivvious  years.  The  animals  exhibited 
in  practically  all  classes  indicated  a  some- 
what greater  uniformity  of  type  than  ever 
before.  The  greatest  numbers  apneared  In 
the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Southdown  and 
Oxford  classes.  Practically  all  the  other 
breetLs  were  ably  represented,  but  not  in 
such  large  numbers  nor  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  tlie  four  breeds  mentioned. 

HORSE     SHOW 

The  only  section  of  the  show  that  seemed 
to  have  suffered  severely  In  loss  of  entries 
was  found  in  the  horse  department.  While 
the  entries  were  few  in  number,  the  quality 
was  fully  up  to  the  usual  standard  If  not 
above  that  «)f  previous  years.  The  judging 
in  this  section  attracted  a  great  deal  or 
attention,  and  drew  the  crowd,  indicating 
tliat  the  American  public  has  not  lost  Its 
Interest  in  hoi-ses.  The  Percheron  breed, 
which  is  usually  represented  by  large  num- 
bers, had  fewer  entries  than  any  previous 
year.  The  quality  of  both  male  and  female 
that  appeared  in  tlie  ring  has  possibly  never 
been  surpassed,  when  all  entries  are  con- 
sidered. This  is  the  type  of  show  that 
should  be  staged,  because  It  represents  the 
highest  scale  that  has  l>een  reached  in  horse 
breeding.  The  judging  committee  seemed 
to  select  the  individuals  that  possessed 
Percheron  type,  bone,  quality  and  plenty  of 
activity.  The  senior  champion  entry  of  the 
breed  was  shown  by  J.  O.  Singwater  &  Son. 
Keota.  in  the  aged  stallion,  Matrol.  The 
champion  American-bred  stallion  went  to 
l>eichester  Farms.  Edgemont,  Pa.,  on  (Juan- 
ton,  a  two-year-old  entry  from  that  farm. 
The  champion  female  went  to  Denham  Bros., 
Wayne,    111.,   on  Trinquante,  an   aged   mare. 

CLYDESDALES 

The  Clydesdale  breed  was  represented  by  a 
splendid  arrav  of  horses  from  the  farms  of 
the  Middle  West  and  the  East.  While  the 
entries  were  not  the  largest  In  the  history 
of  the  International,  they  certainly  repre- 
sented more  quality  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  The  entries  all  appeared  to  have 
the  essentials  of  the  Clydesdale  breed — 
strong  brmed.  plenty  of  action  and  a  surplus 
of  quality.  Both  male  and  female  cham- 
pionships went  to  Flastern  breeders.  The 
champion  stallion  was  awarded  Langwater 
Farms,  on  Falrholme  Foot  Print,  a  previous 
champion  of  this  show.  The  female  cham- 
pionship went  to  Falrholme  Farms,  of  New 
Jersey,  on  Falrholme  Ruth,  a  two-year-old 
tillv.  She  was  later  sold  to  George  A. 
Cluett.    Massachusetts,    for    $5000. 

The  Belgians  appeared  In  about  the  same  , 
proportion   as  the  other  two  breeds,   lacking 
IMissibly  some  In  numbers  to  the   Percheron,  , 
but    holding    their    own    In    quality.       This  j 
breed   seems   to   be   represented    by   a   better 
class  of  entries  from  year  to  year,  indicating 
that    marked    progress    is    made    in    the    Im- 
provement  of    the   horses. 

The  Shires  and  Suffolks  ai)peaped  in  their 
usual  number  and  splendid  quality. 

SALES   OF    LIVE    STOCK 

(During  International  week  several  of  the 
breed  associations  staged  a  public  sale  of 
breeding  animals.  This  part  of  the  show 
has  become  an  annual  event,  and  is  a  means 
of  distributing  a  numl>er  of  high-clasH  breed- 
ing animals.  The  average  made  on  animals 
passing  through  this  sale  ring  indicates  the 
quality   of   the   f>fferlng. 

The  forty-three  head  of  Shorthorns  sold 
for  $l(H,r»2r»,  or  an  average  of  $:i;{()7.  which 
virtually  establishes  a  record  for  this  breed. 
The  top  price  was  paid  by  I^espedeza  Farm. 
Hickory  Valley,  Tenn..  for  the  champion 
Hhorthorn  bull.  L(»rd  Rhybon,  entered  in 
the  sale  by  William  Hartnett.  Waukesha, 
Wis  The  buyers  came  from  nearly  every 
section  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

The  sale  of  Herefords  averaged  $l."»rt(5. 
While  this  Is  not  a  record  for  the  breed. 
It  Is  a  splendid  average,  especlallv  in  view 
of  the  facr  that  the  animals  sold  went  to 
men  just  est.-ibllshing  Hereford  herds.  A 
number  of  the  cattle  found  new  homes  on 
farms  in  the  East.  The  top  of  this  sale 
was  $7r»(M>,  realized  on  Tippecanoe's  Ideal, 
entered  by  J.  W.  VanNatta.  of  Indiana,  and 
sold  to  C.  M.  Crane.  Dalton,  Mass. 

The  breeders  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle 
presented  a  strong  lot  of  breeding  animals 
for  their  sale.  Thirty-four  head  made  an 
average  of  $5)8rt,  which  Is  considered  good. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $22.'>0.  paid  by 
J.   P.   Donahue  for  Black  Cap  McIIenry   li:i. 

The  representatives  of  Polled  Durham 
and  Red  Polled  staged  their  first  animal 
sale.  The  former  averaged  %T^W\  for  forty- 
three  head,  while  the  latter  averaged  $221 
on   thirty-one  head. 

Pure-bred  swine  breeders  of  both  Duroc 
.Terseys  and  Berkshires  held  a  sale  during 
the  week.  The  Duroc  .Terseys  came  as  one 
consignment  from  Brookwater  Farms,  owned 
by  H.  W.  Mumford.  FIfty-flve  head  were 
sold,  at  an  average  of  $428.  which  Is  re- 
garded at  a  tribtite  to  Mr.  Mumford.  who 
has  been  able  after  a  number  of  years  to 
breed  a  definite  type. 

The  Berkshire  Breeders'  Association  staged 
a  consignment  sale  with  a  good  average. 
nltlioni;h  no  exceptional  prh-es  were  paid. 
These  came  from  a  number  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Uuited  States,  bringing  together 


a   very    creditable    lot    of   breeding   animals 
for  a  consignment  sale. 

SALE    OF    FAT    CATTLD 

The  climax  was  reached  in  the  sale  of 
fat  cattle  shown  in  the  individual  classes 
and  carload  lots.  The  grand  champion 
steer  sold  to  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
at  $2.50  per  pound.  The  carcass  of  this 
steer  will  be  sent  to  France,  and  is  to  be 
served  at  the  entertainments  which  Presi- 
dent  Poincare  will   provide  for  members  of 


the  world's  peace  conference.  The  othet  , 
Individual  steers  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $14  to  $38  per  hundred.  The  grand  i 
champion  carload  of  Hereford  cattle  were 
sold  to  Morris  &  Co.,  at  50  cents  per  pound. 
The  average  prite  paid  for  ail  entries  in 
the    carload    lots    was :      Herefords,    $28.95 

Set  hundred ;  Shorthorns,  $27.95  per  hun, 
red,  and  Aberdeen  Angus,  $2(3.32  per  kun- 
dred.  This  average  Is  $10  higher  tnan  ar^ 
previous  year. 


Write  For  FREE  Copy 

of  Our  Book 

''How  to  Break 


Horses* 


^.STe    sale   of    individual    and   carload    lots 
Thogs   ranged  from  $18   to  $21    per   hun- 
ted, the  top  price  being  paid  for  the  grand 
Ihampiou    lot    of    Hampshlres    exhibited    by 
^juss  Meyer,  of   Illinois.     This  lot  was  pur- 
aased   by  Roberts  &  Oak. 
The  carload  of  grand  champion  lambs  ex- 
iblted    by    Hearts    Delight    Farm    was    sold 
Armour   &    Co.,    at    $40.50    per    hundred, 
je  price  paid  for   individual   wethers   and 
fmbs  ranges  from  12  to  22  cents  per  pound. 

RECORD   ASSOCIATION    MBBTINQS 

*Nearlv  every  record  association  support- 
Ig  the'  exhibits  at  the  International  held 
I  conference  or  meeting  of  its  members  dur- 
Ig  the  International  week.  The  report 
lorn  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  all 
lese  associations  seems  to  indicate  splendid 
rowth  and  strong  standing  financially  of 
ractically  every  organization.  It  is  inter- 
stlng  to  note  that  practically  every  organ- 
ation  is  ably  supported,  and  every  encour- 
lement  is  given  the  exhibitors  of  pure-bred 
tlimals.  This  is  indicated  by  the  liberal 
jipport  in  premiums  offered  by  the  various 
[isociatipns  at  state  fairs  and  at  the  Inter- 
itional  Exposition. 


$125  PROFIT  ON 
ONE  HORSE 


HOW  ONE  MAN  CHANGED  A  VICIOUS  "NAG" 
INTO  A  FAITHFUL  PLUGGER 


Charles  H.  Mackley,  of  Unadilla,  New 
York,  bought  a  vicious,  kicking  and  bit- 
ing mare  for  $50.  The  horse  was  a  mean 
one  and  no  mistake.  Impossible  to  drive, 
and  the  mere  sight  of  any  one  trans- 
formed the  horse  into  a  regular  "buck- 
ing broncho." 

It  looked  to  Mr.  Macklcy  as  though  this  ter- 
ror wouldn't  even  earn  her  feed.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Mackley  was  introduced  toa  student 
of  Professor  Beery,  the  famous  American  horse- 
man. And  at  this  friend's  suggestion.  Mr. 
Mackley  wrote  to  Professor  Beery  for  the  Beery 
Course  in  Horse  Breaking  and  Training.  Mr. 
Mackley  gave  the  course  a  little  spare-time 
attention  and  then  applied  his  knowledge  to 
correcting  hit  vicious  mare.  In  10  days,  thru 
the  application  of  Beery  Methods,  this$50"un- 
breakable  broncho"  was  transformed  into  a 
patient,  obedient  and  faithful  plugger,  which 
its  owner  latter  sold  for  $175. 

%\i5  profit  through  the  Beery  System  is  but 
one  instance.  Hundreds  of  others  write  us 
how  they  have  transformed  balkers,  kickers, 
horses  with  habits,  and  dangerous  horses  of  all 
kinds  into  patient,  obedient  workers  of  high 
value. 

QUICK,  EASY  WORK 

SURE   RESULTS 

"No  theory  aix)ut  the  Beery  Method.  It  is  the 
result  of  SO  years'  experience  with  thousands 
of  horses.  The  Beery  Method  is  certain  and 
gvaran  '  led  to  produce  results. 

Thru  the  Beery  Coarse,  you  can  easily  tame 
the  most  vicious  horse  into  a  gentle,  depend- 
able plugger.  Not  only  will  the  Beery  System 
teach  you  to  break  vicious  colts  the  right  way, 
but  thru  it  you  can  break  any  horse  of  any  of 
his  bad  habits permanenfly.  Balking,  shy mg, 
biting,  kicking,  fright,  and  all  other  Ind  habits 
will  be  totally  cured  /orever— and  the  result 
will  be  a  more  useful  horse  to  own,  and  a  more 
profitable  horse  to  seU. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Many  Beery  Students  have  been  able  to  pic* 
up  a  number  of  **omery"  horses  which  their 
owners  were  glad  to  get  rid  of.  Then,  through 
the  Beery  Methods,  they  have  quickly  trans^ 
formed  these  vicious  'nags"  into  willing 
workers  aud  Iiave  sold  tliem  at  a  big  profit. 
Our  free  book  "How  to  Break  and  Train 
Horses"  explains  fully  about  the  Beery  Course 
and  how  much  it  will  mean  to  you.  With  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  Beery  Course, 
you  can  quickly  make  your  horses  or  anyone 
else's  horses 

Sentle  and 
ependable. 
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NOW 

S«nd  coupon  or 
pofital  eaira  to- 
day for  biflr  free 
book  "How  to 
Break  andXrain 
Horses."  It 
(rives  much  val- 
uable informa- 
tion and  ex- 
plains folly 
about  the  fa- 
mous Beery 
Method.  Mail 
ooapon  or  post 
cardNOW. 
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MAIL  NOW 

Prof.  Jessf.  Bkkkt 
•n  Main  St.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Please  send  at  once  your  free  book  "How 
to  Break  and  Train  Horses." 
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Your  Cream 
Separator 


M  This  Easy,  SsN-Earnlng  Plan! 

kYou  won't  fed  the  cost  at  all.  The  ma- 

i  chine  itself  will  save  its  own  cost  and  more 

before  you  pay.  We  ship  any  sire  separator 

you  need  direct  from  our  factory  and 


give  you  a  whole  year  to  pay  our  low 

£rice  of  $38  and  up.    Read  what  Alfred 
eatches.  North  Jackson,  O.,  says:     We 


.♦♦. 


•ra  gettinsiBore  than  twieo  the  cream  we  were  { 


before.  The  separator  \m  very  easy  to  clean  and 
■ons  very  easy.'^Vfhy  not  set  a  folly  guaranteed 
w  Butterfly  Separator  for  your  farin^^^^— 
Bt  it  earn  its  coat  by  what  " 

New  BUTTERFL 


Cream  Separators  have  theee  exclusive,  biffh-grade  fMtoreiL 
FrictionleM  pivot  ball  bearinns  bathed  in  o''-«*«-<'"^l'Wif!!,.  „.  „ 
self-draiiiinK  milk  tank— ea«y-cleanmB  one-piece  alununmn  sklnnung 
device -clowsd  drip-proof  bottom -lieht-runninR  cut  e1^1ireaii|i,oa 
batbed.  Guaranteed  highest  skinunina  efficiency  and  durability.  Weaive 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial— LHstime  Guarantea 

asainst  all  defects  In  material  and  workmanship.  We  ship  you  the 
iS*  machine  you  need  an<J  let  you  u»e  it  for  30  d.yB.  Then  if  Phased 
you  can  make  the  rent  of  the  amall  manthlv  payments  out  Of  tne 
extra  proftts  the  separator  saven  and  makpfl  or  you.  If  not  P'f  Med. 
i«rt  sfilpthe  machine  back  at  oar  '■xf»n?f -"/^  *«  I''!  ^^'^X'i  IT^* 
ywi  paid      You  take  no  risk.     Writ.-  for  FRKK  Catalosr  l-oldir  now. 

ALBAIfiH-IOIEI  CO.,  2130  Marshall  Boulevard,  CHIC  ABO 
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idence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  pa«e  32) 


.  explanation. 

"You  were  just— right,  Mr.  Morgan- 
give  thanks— for  the  table!     There's 
thing — on  it— to  be  thankful  for!" 
And  the  whole  family  went  oft  once 
ore  into  peals  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Morgan  had  very  little  appetite 
at  day.     He  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
_d  of  sweet  corn  as  he  had  assured 
|-udence.     He  talked  very  little,  too. 
lid   as  soon  as  possible  he  took  his 
It,  and  walked  hurriedly  away.     He 
ll  not  call  at  the  parsonage  again. 
VOh,  Carol,"  said  Prudence  reproach- 
lly,  wiping  her  eyes,  "how  could  you 
.  Lrt  us  all  off  like  that?" 
ll'Por    the    table!      For    the    table!" 
irieked   Carol,   and    Prudence   joined 
I  oerforce.* 

'It  was  awful,"  she  gasped,  "but  it 
|.s  funny!  I  believe  even  father 
iuld  have  laughed." 
k\.  few  weeks  after  this  Carol  dis- 
^guished  herself  again,  and  to  her 
ting  mortification.  The  parsonage 
iture  had  been  rented  out  during  the 
.mer  months  before  the  change  of 

istera,  the  outgoing  incumberit  hav- 
,__ ^ ;._«.— •%«wi     tiWTTO    nor    cryvr.       Ab 

,y  be^imagined,  the  little  pasture  had 
n   taxed   to  the  utmost,  and  when 
new  minister  arrived  he  found  that 
field  afforded  poor  grazing  for  his 
jetty  little  Jersey.     But  a  man  living 
ly  six  blocks  from  the  parsonage  had 
nerously  offered  Mr.  Starr  free  pas- 
rage  in  his  broad  meadow,  and  the 
er    was    gratefully    accepted.      This 
iieant   that   every   evening   the   twins 
lust  walk  the  six  blocks  after  the  cow, 
d  every  morning  must  take  her  back 
r  the  day's  grazing. 
One  evening,  as  they  were  starting 
t  from  the  meadow  homeward  with 
e  docile  animal,  Carol   stopped  and 

ed  at  Blinkie  reflectively. 
"Lark,"  she  said,  "I  just  believe  to 
y  soul   that   I   could    ride  this  cow. 
e's  so  gentle,  and  I'm  such  a  good 
[and  at  sticking  on." 

"Carol!"    ejaculated    Lark.      "Think 
,ow  it  would  look  for  a  parsonage  girl 
go  down  the  street  riding  a  cow." 
"But  there's  no  one  to  see,"  protested 
arol.      All    this    was   true.      For   the 
arsonage  was  near  the  edge  of  town, 
nd  the  girls  passed  only  five  houses 
n  their  way  home  from  the  meadow — 
.nd  all  of  them  were  well  back  from 
he  road.     And  Carol  was,  as  she  had 
laimed,  a  good  hand  at  "sticking  on." 
She  had  ridden  a  great  deal  while  they 
ere  at  Exminster,  a  neighbor  being 
ell  supplied  with  rideable  horses,  and 
ihe  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sport- 
To   be  sure,   she  had   never   ridden   a 
ow,  but  she  was  sure  it  would  be  easy. 
Lark  argued  and  pleaded,  but  Carol 
as  firm.    "I  must  try  it,"  she  insisted, 
"and  If  it  doesn't  go  well  I  can  slide  off. 
ou  can  lead  her.  Lark." 
The  obliging  Lark  boosted  her  sister 
up,  and  Carol  nimbly  scrambled  into 
place,  riding  astride. 

"I've  got  to  ride  this  way,"  she  said; 
"cows  have  such  funny  backs  I  couldn't 
keep  on  any  other  way.  If  I  see  anyone 
coming  I'll  slide  for  it." 

For  a  while  all  went  well.  Lark  led 
Blinkie  carefuHy,  gazing  about  anxious- 
ly to  Bee  that  no  one  approached.  Carol 
gained   confidence   as   they    proceeded. 


and  chatted  with  her  sister  nonchal- 
antly, waving  her  hands  about  to  show 
her  perfect  balance  and  lack  of  fear. 
So  they  advanced  to  within  two  blocks 
of  the  parsonage. 

"It's  very  nice,"  said  Carol,  "very 
nice^ndeed — but  her  backbone  is  rather 
—well,  rather  penetrating.     I  think  I 

By  this  time  Blinkie  concluded  that 
she  was  being  imposed  upon.  She 
shook  her  head  violently,  and  twitched 
the  rope  from  Lark's  hand — for  Lark 
now  shared  her  sister's  confidence,  and 
held  it  loosely.  With  a  little  cry,  she 
tried  to  catch  the  end  of  It,  but  Blinkie 
was  too  quick  for  her.  She  gave  a 
scornful  toss  of  her  dainty  head,  and 
struck  out  madly  for  home.  With  great 
presence  of  mind,  Carol  fell  flat  upon 
th«  cow's  neck,  and  hung  on  for  dear 
life,  while  Lark,  in  terror,  started  out 
in  pursuit. 

"Help!     Help!"    she    cried    loudly. 
"Papa!    Papa!    Papa!" 

In  this  way  they  turned  in  at  the 
parsonage   gate,    which  happily   stood 
open — otherwise     Blinkie     would     un- 
doubtedly gave  gone  through,  or  over. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Starr  was 
standing  at  the  door  with  two  men  who 
had  been  calling  on  him,  and,  hearing 
Lark's    frantic    cries,    they    rushed    to 
meet  the  wild  procession,  and  had  the 
unique  experience  of  seeing  a  parson- 
age girl  riding  flat  on  her  stomach  on 
the  neck  of  a  galloping  Jersey,  with 
another  parsonage  girl  in  mad  pursuit. 
Blinkie  stopped  beside  the  barn,  and 
turned    her    head    about    inquiringly. 
Carol  slid  to  the  ground,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  at  sight  of  the 
two  men  with  her  father.     Then,  with 
never  a  word,  she  lit  out  for  the  house 
at  top  speed.    Seeing  that  she  was  not 
hurt,  and  that  no  harm  had  been  done, 
the  three  men  sat  down  on  the  ground 
and  burst  into  hearty  laughter. 

Lark  came  upon  them  as  they  sat 
thus,  and  Lark  was  angry.  She 
stamped  her  foot  with  a  violence  that 
must  have  hurt  her. 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at, ' 

mH»  oriAd  oasalonately:   "it  was  awful^-  , 

it  was  just  awful!     Carrie  might  have, 

been   killed!      It— It 


"Tell  us  all  about  it.  Lark,"  ga.sped 
her  father.  And  Lark  did  so.  smiling 
a  little  herself,  now  that  her  fears 
were  relieved.  "Poor  Carol,"  she  said, 
"she'll  never  live  down  the  humiliar 
tion.     I  must  go  and  console  her." 

And  a  little  later  the  twins  were 
weeping  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

"I  wouldn't  have  .  cared,"  sobbed 
Carol,  "if  it  had  been  anylwdy  else  in 
the  world!  But — the  presiding  elder 
— and — the  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian College!  And  I  know  the  Pres- 
byterians look  down  on  us  Methodists 
anyhow,  though  they  wouldn't  admit 
it!  And  riding  a  cow!  Oh,  I^rkie. 
if  you  love  me,  go  downstairs  and  get 
me  the  carbolic  acid,  so  I  can  die  and 
be  out  of  disgrace." 

This,  however.  Lark  stoutly  refused 
to  do,  and  in  a  little  while  Carol  felt 
much*  better.  But  she  talked  it  over 
with  Prudence  very  seriously. 

"I  hope  you  understand,  Prudence, 
that  I  shall  never  have  anything  more 
to  do  with  Blinkie!  She  can  die  of 
starvation  for  all  I  care.  I'll  never 
take  her  to  and  from  the  pasture  again. 
I  couldn't  do  it!  Such  rank  Ingrati- 
tude as  that  cow  displayed  was  never 
equaled,  I  am  certain." 

"I  suppose  you'll  quit  using  milk 
and   cream,  too,"   suggested   Prudence. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Carol  more  toler- 
antly, "I  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on 
Blinkie,  for,  after  all.  It  was  partly  my 
own  fault.  So  I  won't  go  that  far. 
But  I  must  draw  the  line  somewhere! 
Hereafter  Blinkie  and  I  meet  as 
strangers!" 

(Concluded  in  next  issue) 

If  the  average  production  of  156,000 
dairy  animals  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  is  Increased  by  only  1000 
pounds,  156,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
would  be  added.  Figured  at  7  cents 
per  quart,  the  value  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  the  state  would  be  increased  by 
15,070,067. 
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Mr.  Farmer,  do  you  know  that  a  silo  is  just  like  a  Cow?    When  PJ^chasing  a  cow 
you  look  closer  than  to  satisfy  yourself  that  she  has  horns  and  a  tail.    They  do  not 
make  a  COW-nor  does  a  pile  of  lumber,  afewloosepane^toactas  doorsandabunch 
of  hoops  make  a  SILO.    Neither  are  up  to  a  Standard— both  are  down  to  a  Knee. 

THE    TECKIOMIUS    U    ths    Thorobretl    Of    ths    SILO 

FAMILY. 
The    Staves    are    of    the    highest    grade    Douglas    Fir 
without    a   knot   or    a    blemish.      We    have    them    from 
24   to   40   feet   in   length. 

The  Doors  are  California  Redwood.  They  are  csr- 
rled  on  a  four-point  suapension  bi'«^  .'»<='' .f'®^'?. 
corner,  cannot  stick  or  bind,  absolutely  air-tight, 
never    lost    or    broken. 

The    Hoops    are    connected    with    the    Famous    TBCK- 
TONIUS    Automatic    Self-Adju.tinfl    Straight    PhIILu,. 
eauipDed  with  a  9  inch  Car  Steel  Spring  with  2.500  lbs 
resistknce.      There   are   three   to   four   ~«^»'    Springs    and 
LuK8     on     each     Hoop.       They     have     2     inch     take-up 
each,    automatically    taking    care    of    »roin_6    inches    to 
8     inches    of     shrink    or     swell     in    the     staves.       They 
positively    eliminate    the    repeated    tightening    of    Hoops 
during    the    dry    Summer    months. 
The     Anchorage    Sytt.m.— Top.     Middle    and    Ba«j---i8 
complete.      A    galvanized    Cable    is   attached   to   the   top 
^   Silo   and   pulls   direcUy   uiwn   the   m^ide   Top   «oop, 
which    is    bound    thru    the    staves    to    Oie    Outside    Top 
Hoop     with     a    series    of     TJ-bolts.       The    f»ble     Passes 
thru    a    malleable    steel    plate    Imbedded    in    the    con^ 
Crete    base    and    back   to    the    middle    of    the    silo.      S  x 
base    anchors    firmly    Imbedded    in    the    concrete    hold 
the    Silo    in    place   on    its    foundation. 
The    Roof    is   of   Gambrel    design,    with    dormer   window 
and    extra    filling    door.       Made    of    the    best    grade    of 
Cvi-ress.      Has  a   six    inch   eave:   elevation   of   seven   feet 
adding    fully    five    feet    to    the    capacity    of    silo.      Oiir 
roof    combines    added    capacity,    strenrth    and    beauty. 
We   also  build   Silos  of  two-piece    Douglas   Fir  for   leti 
money. 

Kvprv  item  from  the  smallest  bolt  to  the  largest 
malleable  carries  an  unresened  guarantee  anaimt 
braakage    or    falling    to    perform    its    proper    function. 

From  the  tip  of  the  roof  to  the  very  foundation,  the 
TECKTOXIUS  SILO  is  complete.  It  is  durable— 
easily  erected — economical  to  mainUin  and  operate — 
gives    less    trouble — requires    less    attention. 

Write  today  for  detcriptive   literature.     Early   Buyer's 
Discount    and    Terms    of    Sale. 

C    WOOLFORD  WOOD  TANK  MFG.  COMPANY 

piTctory.  DARBY.  PA  Offic.  1429  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

WOOD    TAMKS   OF   ALL   SIZES   AND    SHAPES    AND   FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 


10  feet  X  32  feet  TECKTONIUS  SILO  erec- 
ted in  1917  on  the  farm  of  Isaiah  M. 
Schock.  Washington  Boro.  Lanca.ster  Co., 
I'enna.  Telephone  or  write  Mr.  Schock  and 
U(  him  what  he  thinks  of  his  TECKTONIUS 
SILO.  ^_^^.^ 
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The  inYcetuMnt  braod— 
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milk  froiLleBS  faed.    Cheeao 

and  batter  that  brinff  better 
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FUUY 
CUARANTEED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  send 
new.  well  made,  eaas  runninK. 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
$19. 95. Closely  skims  warm  «■  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different  from  pictore,  which 
illustrates  larger  eapaaty  ma- 
efaines.    See  oar  easy  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  s  tanitary  marvel,  easily 
cleaned.  Wh.-ther  dairy  is  Urge 
or  small,  write  for  free  eataloff 
and  monthly  payment  plan- 
Western  orders  fiHed  from 
Waetem  points. 

AMEMCAll  SEPARATOR  CO. 
%m   S077        BuiWidf«,M.T. 


Purebred  ReRlatered 

Holstein  Cattle 

ifnJ  f»r  FREE   Illuitraud  BtoUtU 

Tke  Holstetn-FrlMUn  Asa«ciatiMi 
•I  America.  Box270.lr«ttlcbor«.Vt. 


Polled  Jerseys,  S?  date,  etc .  of 

i'has.  S.  Ilattield.  St-ry..  Box  4fi.  R.  4.  Sprlnjfneld.  O. 

Rid    TTPB    POLAND    «^HINA     IIOtiN 

Herd  headed  bv  Valley  View  Huetor  101.375  and  Hliie 
Valley  tiiant  95309.  both  In  1000  lb.  clam  for  sale. 
Bred  bow's.  July.  Auk.  and  Hep.  piCT.  Both  8*x  in 
pain*  not  akin.  Buy  pigs  and  save  express  ohargpfl. 
Write  for  prtcew.    H.  H    Davis.  R.  1.  Mt.  Victory.  O^ 

''HAMPNiriRR.oi'"  Bred  Gilts 
for  spring  farrow     Pigs  any  ace, 
free  cirrular.     Guernsey  hulls 
LOCI  ST  I. AWN  FARM.  Blwl- 
In-Hnnd.  Box  P.  I.Anr.  Co..  Pa. 

DVDVCniDir  RAAD  ^""   T('H(\y  for  service. 

DcnnkJUHtlJ  DVnn  4  younger  ones,  growing 
into  money.  10  l>eftuli(ul.  strong,  long  unbred  Gilts- 
money  niakerB.    W.  F.  Mchparban,  Fumlss.  Pa. 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK 


Before  Ton  Buy  I 

-    '<»>    Bee  for  yourself  the  money  I — ____ 

I  save  yoa  on  any  fencing  >ou  need.     VfWn 

'""'•'  Bargain  Fence  Book. 

Prices— Frsickt  Prevail. 

pricM.    Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
TKiRWniFEICCAmKCI..tipl.393  — -—  — 


H    111 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  la  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  ayatem  that  make* 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Enailage  la  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.   Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air  •  tight,    Huops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  Watar  Tanks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick.  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Write  for  catalog. 
EOMMV  tHO  i  UK.  CO.,  Mpt  X .  FfMlVtak.  M. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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This  It  alHarris  Home 

No.  J.  R.  1001  but  one  of 
more  than  a  hundred 
beautfiul  designs  in  the 
new  free  edition  of  the 
Harris  Book  of  Plans.  Ex- 
cellent arrangement,  five 
rooms  and  a  big  attic. 


Quick  action  on  your  part  will  bring  your  request  for 

information  to  as  at  a  time  when  we  are  better  situated  than  ever 
Rii-!l!*iil™*'r?%.°'*''  V^  **•"  ^J°*  *"«*  money  Bavinar  adyantagea  of  tfaa 
Hama  Way."  The  ereat  war  endmff  almoet  aa  middenV  ■•  It  started,  will 
eaase  a  •togendous  rash  of  operattona  in  the  buUdIng  field.  Every  one  will 
want  to  be  firgt.  The  delay  wiU  caaae  them  to  be  eien  more  anicfoaa  toaee 
their  Harria  Home  qtuekly  erected  and  ready  fur  cecaoaDcy  with  the  leaat 
poBsible  delay.  Building  Material  «oaree«wUb«tu«dto£drfiiO«^ 
80  doD't  delayl  Get  In  tooeb  with  u  oow. —■»«i»«a«y. 


NOWistheTimetoBuy 

'The  Harris   improved   cut-to-fit   system 

gives  you  the  utmost  possible  in  quality,  economy 
and  gervice.  You  profit  directly  —  immediately 
by  our  experience  through  a  quarter  century. 
The  "Harris  Way"  has  exclusive  merits  and 
special  advantages  for  the  careful  home  builder, 
possessed  by  no  other  method  today. 

Harris  Ready-to-Cut  Houses 

and  Farm  Supplies— 
At  Big  Bargain  Prices! 

It  is  the  besty  safest  and  most  sensiblo 

way  to  build  your  ideal  home  right,  without  wast- 
ing  a  single  penny.  The  material  for  your  home 
will  come  to  you  prepared  complete  for  your  use 
in  a  way  that  is  instantly  and  easily  understood. 
You  pay  for  nothing  you  do  not  get— only  for 
what  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right.  Think 
twice  before  you  pass  this  opportunity. 

OrdsrNOm 


JiJCs. 


fliis  is  a  Harris  Home  No.  J.  R.  1523, 

especially  designed  with  care  and  attention  to 
every  requirement  for  the  farm.  Seven  rooms 
and  bath.  Many  others  in  the  new  tre^  editioo 
of  the  Harris  Book  of  Plans.  <^ 

Now  Ready!    The  most  Complete  and 

beautiful  array  of  modem  American  Homes  ever 
bound  between  two  covers.  More  than  a  hundred 
desirable  plans  to  choose  from.  A  complete  and 
tboronarh  analysis  of  home  buildinsr,  with  much  vahiabU 
tnformattoo.    MaO  the  coopoo  for  yoor  free  eopy  oowi 


THE  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS       CHICAGO      HOUSE       HARRIS   BROTHERS  — OWNERS 

WRECKING    COMPANY     "^^^'s  brothers     owners 


NOW  is 

Watts  No.  4 

Capacity  75  to  125 
Bushels  Per  Hour 


WAITS  N2 4 


the  Time  to  Buy 

WATTS  CORN 
SHELLERS 

AU  Sizes  Now  Yours 

At  Big  Cut 
Prices!   ^ 

^Mail 

the  Coupon 

for  Our  SPECIAL 
BOOK  of  THIS 

fireat  CORN  SHELLER  Sale 


Watta  No.  1  Com  SK*lt«r  for  t1i«  man  wIm  dielk  com  only  for 

bU  own  use.  Capacity  GO  to  76  boshela  per  boor  with  a  8  H.  P.  «Bgio«, 
i»wta«.SO.    Ordw  M*.  A«ll.  OOO. 

Watta  No.  4  Com  SheDer,  built  for  A«  msta  who  al»«tb  for  Mm* 

aelf  and  a  few  naifffabors.  Cloanly  abeUa  75  to  125  bosbelB  per  boar  with  • 
i  H.  P.  to  6  H.  P.  engine.  Cleans  and  loada  aU  the  oom.  Stacks  the  eobs, 
now  077 .70.    N*.  I.II.  OOi. 

Watts  No.  7  Com  Sheller  with  atandard  •quiimiaal  incliidSiig 

wagon  box,  rrain  elevator,  cob  stacker,  typa  "R"  feeder,  on  ateal  tmcka. 
Capacity  200  du.  per  hour,  oow  0300.00.    Ordar  Mm.  I.R.  OOS. 

Watta  No.  8  Doable  Cylinder  Com  Shollc     for  custom  wetk, 

with  standard  equipment,  wa^on  box  elevator,  swival  cob  stacker  and 
feeder  oa  steel  trucks.    Capacity  600  bo.  per  boar,  now  <4»0.«0.    Ordar 

N«.  a.11.  ooo. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  onr  special  book  of  this  great  sale. 


INDOOR)  TOILEt 


Improved 

ical  indoor  cloaet. 
'flttod  with  reiraUr 
•bap«d  cloaet  mmut 
and  coTer.finiahad  in 
b  i  r  c  b.  mabocmnr  - 
Gaat  Hiatal  frania 
aod  baaa.  ataal  caa- 
h>a  anameled  in 
azure  bloa,  eooiplet* 
with  ezhaast  pip* 
and  chamleal,  ready 
tv  InaUII  No.  JTr. 
1SI6,  each  >I2.7S. 


One- Piece  Sinks 


Whita 

Purcelahl 

Enameled  one-pl««e'< 

roll  rin  a  I  n  k    and 

back:     two    nickel 

plated  faoceta  and  atnlner;  lead  "P" 

farap.  No.  J.R.ftS2O-20zS6  in.  »!•.••. 

No.  J JI.«S«0-18xM  ia.  »iS.«8. 


I 


Mark  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which  boolu  fob 
want.    They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 


^^  Baildiac  Material 


aod  SapyBes 


□  RaaBag,  Si£ag 
a«4r   -- 


Skarplc*CrMa$eparat*r^n^l<»^«W  "^ 
LjHaatiaf  Baak 

□Paiatr-Vaniiltil 
anJ: 


iBookafnaM, 
Ban»,clc 


n  Hink  ni  lain  Pirtinlin 
^nWire 

□"Preite-Ua"  PaitaUi      rnFarailarfr-li 
Hanaes  and  Garagat         |^-~* 


iWatlaCan 


B.F.D.,  Box  No.  orStrett 


MniAl  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

1^  \#  WW    BUY  YOUR  ROOFING 


Per 
LRoLL 


We  CanShlpYour  Roofins: 
Promptly  -  Order  NOWl 

This  is  your  big  chance  to  buy  Pre* 

pared  Roofing.  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding  at 
ail  unusual  saving.  But  you  must  act 
quicicly  to  get  your  share  of  these  savings. 

ORDER  THESE  SNAPS 
[Direct  From  This  ''Ad"! 

Ajax  hish  grade  rubber  surfaced  roofinn 

pot  op  108  sq.  ft.  to  tho  mil.    Complete  with  nails 
-  ~    302.  3-ply.  per  roU  S1.27. 
I -ply.  per  roU  S1.07. 

Metal  Roofing,   suaraateed  18 

nails  and  c«ment  incladed.    No.  J.R. 


and  cement. '  No.  J.R 
2-ply,  per  roll  SI  .17. 

Rawhide  stone  faced  Gold 

years.    Rolls  contain  106  sq.  ft.. 
9«S.  par  reU  •3..30. 

IS  jrvara;  a  high  grada  eovarfnir 


hifti 
eomont  included. 
S1.44C  1-Mr.  par  roU  tlJUK 
10,000  roUa  of  extra  hea< 

"    ■      uck  fired,  bro' 

J.I!.  SOS.  par 


J.R.  S64,  S-ply.  per  roll  Si.e4|  2-ply.  per  roU 


NOW  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

the  Original,  Genuine 

SHARPLES 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Famous  Tubular^A" 

Just  a  limited  few  of 

these  splendid  Cream  Sepa- 
rators, the  World's  Best,  now  re- 
main for  quiclc  buyers  at  the  big 
reduced  prices  heiow.  Oar  first  an* 
Duuncement  of  this  great  sale  broagbi 
OS  thousandc  of  orders  from  laami^ 
farmers  and  dairymen  everywhere. 

Your  Old  Separator 
Taken  In  Payment! 


laiw'fcj  '  -* 


•late  coated,  ruck  f*r«<i,  browa 


•lufaead. 


hearr  high  grade  roofmst  red 

wm  pebMa  coated,  double  aandetT  pifaM: 
wolf  at  U8aa.  ft..  oaiU  and  oaoeDt  IocIim 


red  or  gray 

mfahcrai  or  mica 
aehidad  •l.»4. 


Corrugated  Metal  RoofingSheets! 

28  gauge  painted  2V2  in.  corrugated,  orer- 

hauled  Bidine  shaeui;  6K  (t,  loi*.  No.  J.R.  SOOr 

par  100  Ml.  ft.  S2.00. 

26  gauge  painted  2^  ia.  corrugated,  over* 

hauled  roofing  sheets.  Me.  J.II.  S07*  par  100  sq. 

ft.  SS.OO. 

24  gauge  estr«  heavy  painted,  2Vi  hi.  cor« 

rosatad,  overhauled  sheets  for  roofing  bams. 

granerie8.etc.  He.  J.II.  SOe,per  lOOsq.f  t.  SS-SOw 


ntmi 


aaoB  for  it  toward*  thciparefaaae  of  your 
new  Bharplea.  Yee  Jun  pay  for  yttur 
naconM  entfer  moat  libaral  tatma  and 
try  it  for  80  days  at  oar  ezpenaa.  A 
double  Buarantae  goea  with  every 
Sharplea.  Mail  the  ooopcm  for  our  ape* 
eial  Sharpies  Sale  Book  or  better  still, 
order  dirwst  from  thia  "ad." 


Look  at  the  BIO  SAVMGSl 


Bath  Room  Outfit  $7 COO 
Complete  «  ^== 


^mm^ 


Prompt  ahipaent  assured  if  you  act  quick.  Note  the  big  Mrings 

in  our  raw  aala  pricea  below : 

Capadty  Bale  SPKCIAL 

Iba.  per  boor  Price  OlOCOMIlt  of  3% 

IffCesb 

Accompanies 
Orderl 


Order 
No. 

J.  ii.ae. 
J.  R.  so. 
J.  R.  4a 
J.  R.  eo. 
i.  R.  eo. 


£aaa 
No. 

laaaiaaa  a  eAae  e  aaaae  e  •  1 
■  •a«*aaa.Weeeeea**«e< 

4.. 


..40O...» 

..700.«... 
...900..... 


Bale 
Price 

f4a.BO 
47.80 
SS.OO 
•7  .so 
7S.0O 


HOG  TROUGHS 


6  ffte  long,  MCh  $3.14 


"* 


.$3.04 

.  2.94 


Fn  lots  of  S  each 
In  lots  of  6  each.... 

Non-tipTroudM  made  of  heary 

galvanized  iron,   painted  black. 
Haatry  Iron  bar.   eroaa  brae*  and  laaa. 

•^.'«'4t?S 

eaehSS.04. 


Stickney  Gas  Engines  ^43  t!i 

We  are    now  prepared   to  Bake  <puck 

delivery  of  this  celebrated  high-frade, 
guaranteed,  perfect  gasoline  engine  in 
§izes  ranKing  from  l'4  to  I«  horse  power. 
Tiike  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
buy  these  famous  Gas  Engines  at  money 
saving  prices. 
^Wrlte  today  for  epeclal  catelos  IRustratiiis  full  line. 

MAIL   THE   COUPON  TO-DAY 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COe^DepLJR-  40, Chicago, IH.  f  J 


.  Iron  bar. 
Stronalrrireted;. 
rapaoitr  20  cala.    Ho.  J. 

?>3.14.    lo  Iota  of  tbTM. 
n  lota  of  ate.  aaefag2.e«. 


New  Wire  NAILS 

100  lb.  S, 


In  Stock  now. 

Common,  Fence, 
Caaing.  Finiafalns. 
Box.  Flooring.  Roof* 
ing  Naila  andSpikes. 
Bisea  from  2  to  eod. 
Common  Naila  from 
ZOd  to  eod.  per  100  lb 


»d.  per  100 
kiwda  ay< 

ueweteiy 

100  kaca  nixed  at  •>.•• 


keg.  S4.e8. 


100 


Guaranteed  Ready-Mixed  Paint 


217 


^^'^'-***^^ 


Conaiats  of  porcelain  enameled  5  ft.  bath  tub,  half  circle 

lavatory  size  18x21  inches,  and  low  down  eloeet  outfit  with  polden  oak, 
heavy  copper  lined  tank  and  syphon  wash  down  vitreoiis  china  cloeet 
bowl;  seat  and  cover  of  closet  flnished  to  match  the  tank.  The  ootBt 
ifl  furnished  eompleta  with  all  nickel-plated  fltUnRS  above  the  Ooor 
line,  bath  cock,  faucets,  supply  pipes,  etc.,  ready  to  install. 

No.  J.R.  a742-Bathroom  Ootflt.  S7S.OO.  No.  J.  R.  174S-Bath 
Tab  with  fittings.  9SS.OO.  Ne.  I.R.  a744-Half  Cirde  Lavatory  vrith 
fittins*.  S17.SO.     Ne.  I.R.  t74S— Cloaet  Outfit,  complete.  Sa7X»0. 


Our  guaranteed  House  Paint  of  % 

beitt  formula,  spreads  farther,  wears      mh*  gt^ 
loncrer  and  costs  less  than  any  other  '•■■• 

Saint  at  such  a  remarkably  low  price.    White,  blaekud 
i  non -fading  colors   to  chooae  from.    Ne.  fJI.  SOS. 
Put  up  in  1  sal.  cans,    6  gal.  kits,   26  and  60  gal.  barrala. 


Guaranteed  BARN  PAINT 

Guaranteed  qnaKtr  Bam   Pahit*   a  lasting  pr 
averrthing  aboot  the  farm:  six  colors.    No.  Ut.  307. 


oergaL  SS^SO. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 


210 


75  light  Rume* 

If  falk  electric 
light  outflt,  com- 
plete with  Wii- 
iiard  robber  Jar 
storage  liatteries, 
•0  voKa.  An  azeellent  LMitfaig  Plant  for  the  farm. 
Guaranteed  to  give  ezealwnt  set  ties  and  aatisfae- 
A  faw  «f  ttaaa  planta  fron  a  bi«  porebaea  aome  time 
m  offarad  for  qniek  aala  btlow  price.   Mo.J.R.  21S. 


For  more  than  a  qtiartbr  con* 

tury,  we  have  been  well  and  favorably 
known  tocountless  thousands  latisfled 
customers  who  have  found  pleasure 
and  profit  in  dealing  direct  with  the  Chicago 
House  Wrecking  Company  —  "The  Great 
Price  Wreckers.^'  Direct  dealing  with  oa 
means  more  than  Just  a  big  money  aaving. 
It  means  crnarantecd  satisfaction  aa  toqoal- 
ity  and  fair  "sqaare"  treatment  ia  ALL 
your  dealinga  no  matter  bow  large  or  amaU. 


Owing  to  market  conditaoos,  all  pricea 

in  this  announcement  are  sobioet  tochangea. 
We  hope  that  yoor  order  will  be  received  by 
OS  in  time  so  that  we  may  give  yoa  the  bene- 
fit of  theeo  wonder^al  bargain  prieaa.  Don't 

'  oroer  off 


delay  a  moment.   Get  yoor  i 


today! 


ROBINSON  HAY  BALER 


Here  b  your 

chance  to  get 

the  best  Hay 

Baler  made  at 

a  tremendous 

laving.  Biggest  capacity:  batlt  to  ran  ffmn 

a  large  tractor  or  a  small  pta  engine.  Hand 

feed,  size  16  x  18  in. 

f.  R.  218.  16  X  IS,  Jnnlnr  e^^R 

f.  R.  216, 16  X  18,  standard 260 

I. ».  217, 17  X  n.  Standard 27S 


',»' 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,   35th  and  Iron  Sts.,    CHICAGO 


PUBLISHED 
CONTINUOUSLV 
SINCE    I&S& 


Volume  115 
Number  8 


CoprriKht,   1919.  by  Walker  Publish- 
inc   Company  in    the    United    Sutes 


PHILADELPHIA,  FP:BRUARY  1,  1919 


Entered  at  the  Philadelphia  Pott 
OAce    as    Second    Clast    Matter 


50  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Years  for  11.00 


A  Master  Producer  of  Beef  and  Pork 


SAVING, 
"A    to 


a',  its 


service  and  self-satisfaction  are  the 
izzard"  of  effort  and  accomplishment 
on  the  most  intensively  operated  beef-making  farm 
in  Ohio.  Saving  results  from  the  conservation  of 
cheap,  home-grown  roughage  as  the  basis  for 
market-topping  beef  production.  Saving  also  ol> 
tains  from  keeping  the  dry  lots  constantly  stocked 
to  capacity  with  provident  porkers,  which  efficiently 
convert  cattle-feeding  wastes  into  valuable  meat 
products.  Service  of  maximum  value  is  performed 
by  this  300-acre  farm,  owned  by  A.  F.  Taylor,  Cham- 
paign county,  Ohio,  which  last  year  marketed 
127,500  pounds  of  beef  and  210.000  pounds  of  pork. 
Producing  and  feeding  work  on  a  similar  scale  ar« 
In  progress 
this  year.  The 
big  drive  which 
this  far  Bier 
conducts  each 
year  in  the 
way  of  meat- 
making  is  an 
interesting  ex- 
ar/ple    of    live 

farming 

best. 
During  the 
last  year  the 
average  per 
capita  con- 
Bumptiou  of 
meat  in  the 
United  States 
was  155  pounds, 
attended  by 
the  supplemen- 
t  a  r  y  use  o  f 
11.5  pounds  of 
lard  per  per- 
son. As  a  rule, 
well  -  finished 
baby  beeves, 
such  as  Mr. 
T  a  y  1  o  ♦•  mar- 
kets, dress  out 
about  60  per- 
cent in  butchering,  while  the  fat  hogs  dress  In  the 
neighborhood  of  79  percent.  On  the  basis  of  these 
slaughter  figures,  the  Taylor  beef  crop  of  last  year 
provided  76,500  pounds  of  edible  meat,  while  the 
available  pork  products  aggregated  165,900  pounds 
after  passage  through  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 
This  made  a  total  of  142,400  pounds  of  market 
meat — sufficient  to  feed  919  soldiers  or  civilians  for 
one  year,  In  accordance  with  the  per  capita  meat 
consumption  of  last  year.  Thus  we  .see  that  Mr. 
Taylor  is  not  only  feeding  one  baby  heet  as  well  as 
three  hogs  to  the  acre  on  his  farm,  but  he  Is  doing 
this  work  so  efficiently  that  one  acre  yields  enough 
meat  products  to  furnish  meat  for  twelve  months 
(or  3.06  people. 


By  JOHN  DAY 

The  foundation  for  the  making  of  beef  on  the 
Taylor  farm  centers  around  two  of  the  largest  silos 
in  the  country.  One  of  these  structures  Is  30  feet 
in  diameter  and  44  feet  high,  while  the  other  has  an 
11-foot  radius  and  is  the  same  height  as  its  mate. 
I'he  combined  capacity  of  the  silos  is  1000  tons,  and 
It  generally  requires  the  com  from  75  acres  to 
fill  them.  Despite  the  large  diameter  of  the  silos, 
no  waste  of  ensilage  ever  occurs  from  spoilage, 
because  sufficient  live  stock  is  kept  to  utilize  enough 
ensilage  daily  so  that  possible  losses  are  controlled. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  corn  are  custom- 


Cofoog  f«r  thm  Taylor  fmmd  tott  arm  ohtainmd  from  Hmroford  herd*  in  Tmxat  liho  thia  one,  whmrm  thmy  arm  grown  ehmmply 


arily  grown,  with  an  average  yield  of  from  90  to  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  This  crop  record  comes  like 
a  knockout  blow  to  many  com  belt  farmers  who 
have  believed  that  their  60  and  70-bushel  yields  were 
about  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  gained  from 
the  soil.  Just  to  prove  that  his  corn  yields  are  not 
flivvers,  Mr.  Taylor  has  raised  an  average  of  37 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.  On  such  fertile  fields,  crops  of  clover  which 
pass  the  2'i-ton-to-the-acre  average  are  not  of  fable- 
book  origin.  In  fact,  corn  and  clover  are  as  Im- 
portant in  the  Taylor  meat-making  plan  as  were 
shipping  and  aeroplanes  to  the  warring  countries. 
Alfalfa  Is  not  raised,  because  it  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  Taylor  rotation  of  two  years  of  com  and  one^  permanent  breeding  squad,  producing  two  litteru  a 


year  each  of  wheat  and  clover.  Mr.  Taylor  main- 
tains that  he  obtains  better  results  by  raising  clover 
and  purchasing  cottonseed  meal  than  would  obtain 
w^re  he  to  attempt  to  grow  alfalfa  as  a  rotation  crop. 
When  the  three  hundred  grade  Hereford  calves 
weighing  between  400  and  425  pounds  arrive  at  the 
Taylor  farm  from  the  Texas  ranch,  where  they 
generally  are  purchased,  they  find  before  them  aa 
inviting  prospect.  The  entire  basement  of  the  huge 
bam,  with  its  12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space — 
deeply  bedded  with  straw,  and  adjoined  by  a  half- 
acre  exercise  lot,  an  adequate  supply  of  good  water 
and  the  best  of  protection  from  wind  and  weather, 
the  bountiful  supply  of  ensilage,  the  corn  cribs  with 

their     7500 
bushels     of 
grain,   and  the 
feed     rooms 
stacked    high 
with    260    tons 
o  f     cottonseed 
meal  —  make 
their  new  home 
look  like  steer- 
heaven    to    the 
young  bovines. 
During  June 
and  early  July 
the  baby  beeves 
are     marketed, 
having  doubled 
their  weight 
during    their 
session    in    the 
feed   lot.      The 
crop     averaged 
825    pounds    in 
weight     last 
year  at  market 
time,     the    en- 
tire    drove 
being     pur- 
chased by  a 
local    dealer, 
who  distributed 
the    cattle    on 
the  Chicago,  oast  Buffalo  and   Pittsburgh   markets. 
The  best  load   at  Chicago   topped   at   $13.65,   while 
two  loads  which  went  to  Pittsburgh  sold  for  50  cents 
a   hundredweight   higher   than  had   ever  previously 
been  paid  for  young  beeves  at  that  point.     It  is  all 
dependent  on  marketing  conditions  at  the  time  the 
cattle  are   ripe,   the   disposition   which    Mr.   Taylor 
makes  of  the  stock.     Often  he  sells  directly  to  the 
packers,   who   either   send    a   representative   to   the 
farm,  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  home  weight,  or  else 
the   owner   ships    the    cattle  to   the   packing   plant 
and  is  paid  for  them  in  accordance  with  the  market 
prico  and  arrival  weights. 

Twenty-five  good  brood  sows  are  maintained  as  a 
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A  Social  Problem 
of  the  Open  Country 

EUGENIA  G.  BENN 

[Free  discussion  and  a  mind  open  to  conviction 


year.  Consequently  between  300  and  350  porkers 
aie  of  home-raising,  while  in  addition  approximately 
600  vaccinated  shoats,  weighing  about  100  pounds 
apiece,  are  also  fed  out.  Henceforward,  Mr.  Taylor 
purposes  to  attend  to  the  vaccination  of  the  feeding 
shoats,  which  will  permit  of  his  buying  the  feeders 
locally  and  reducing  their  gross  costs,  as  previously  are  essentials  to  progress— and  this  is  a  day  of 
it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  purchase  his  feeders  progress.  Here's  one  woman's  opinion  on  a  ques- 
at  a  serum  plant  or  else  to  employ  the  local  tion  that  has  troubled  many  people;  it  ts  a  frank, 
veterinarian  ^"*^  statement  of  the  matter  as  this  woman  sees  it;. 

The  hogs  follow  the  cattle  in  the  feeding  yard,  it  will  hear  careful  reading  and  unprejudiced 
in  order  to  utilize  all  the  wastes.  On  an  average,  thought;  when  you've  given  it  hoth,  tf  you  have  a 
two  to  three  swine  follow  each  steer.  The  hogs  word  to  say  on  the  subject,  we  wnll  welcome  it. 
are  supplied  with  liberal  allowances  of  corn  twice    —The  EnixoR.] 

a  day,  and  also  have  access  to  self-feeders,  which  are  xr  GLUMES  have  been  written  about  the  social 
useful  equipment  on  an  intensive  feeding  farm  of  V  problems  of  the  open  country.  University  stu- 
this  description,  in  order  to  provide  the  essential  dents  of  sociology  have  gone  out  into  the  country 
tankage  to  balance  the  corn  in  the  feeding  ration,  and  taken  up  their  temporary  residence  there,  begun 
Any  of  the  hogs  which  are  short  of  market  form  gathering  statistics,  correlated  facts  and  conditions, 
at  the  time  when  the  cattle  are  sold  are  turned  into  and  then  burned  their  candle  far  into  the  night 
the  clover  fields,  and  marketed  as  they  become  fat  telling  the  world  what  the  social  problem  of  the 
enough  to  satisfy  the  trade.  The  brood  sows  and  rural  people  was;  and  some  venture  remedies.  We 
young  pigs  are  also  carried  to  advantage  on  clover  have  yet  to  welcome  an  authoritative  treatise  with 
plots    where  they  are  fed  supplementary  grain.  definite  remedies  proposed  by  the  rural  people  them- 

Th'e  Taylor  idea  of  efficiency  is  strikingly  illus-     selves.     Until  the  farm  people  are  awake  to  their 
trated  by  the  speed   and  dispatch  with  which  two     problems    themselves    there   can   be   no   permanent 

men   feed  the   300  cattle  and  the  600  to  700   hogs     solutions  nor  improvements.    There  are  many  fami- 

which    generally    tenant    the    feed    lots.      The    silo     lies    in    the    country    who    by    their    training    and 

chutes  are  so  arranged  that  a  wagon  can  be  backed     education  are  capable  of  putting  the  microscope  on 

up   under  each  of  them  and   directly   loaded   with    their  own  communities,  and  prescribe.    These  people 

ensilage  in  a  single 

handling.  Provision 

is  also  made  on  this 

-wagon  for  the  con- 
veyance of  enough 

grain  for  one  meal 

for  the  cattle.    The 

feeding  troughs  are 

arranged  along  both 

Bides   of    a   central 

driveway  just  wide 

enough  so  that  the 

wagon  can  be  driven 

between  the  troughs 

and     the     ensilag^e 

thrown    into    place 

without  waste  be- 
fore the  cattle.    The 

grain    is    quickly 

sprinkled    over   the 

ensilage,  and   after 

the  steers  have 
cleaned  up  their 
first  course  on  the 
menu,     the     wagon 


Pmnntylvania  County  Farm  Burmau  Agmntt  at  their  Annuai  Dacmmb^r  Conftrenc*  at  State  ColUge 


certain  communities  you  will  find  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  joining  the  Grange,  or  that  they  frown 
upon  dancing  as  a  recreation?    It  is  simply  because 
of  a  belief  that  evil  can  come  from  joining  a  secret 
society,   or   from   dancing,   accompanied   by   a   fear 
that   someone   will   be  harmed   by  the   one  or   the 
other.     Primarily,  then,  a  belief   in  evil   and   fear 
are  both — as  has  been  proven  in  the  recent  war — 
tools  of  those  opposed  to  all  that  is  good,  in  order 
to  keep  mai\  in  continued  enslavement  and  pnevent 
his  right  thinking.     Other  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity who  do  not  hold  these  prejudiced  beliefs  or 
fears    cannot    understand    why    others   can   deprive 
themselves  of  all  the  good  things  that  the  Grange 
has  to  offer;  neither  can  they  see  why  their  neigh- 
bors object  to  a  harmless  dancing  party.    The  whole 
thing  depends,  on  the  way  the  two  events  are  con- 
ducted.    1  have  sat  in  Granges  that  were  the  most 
corrupt  instruments  for  evil  in  the  community.     I 
have  also   known   of   the    public   dance   being   con- 
ducted on  such  immoral  lines  that  it  was  positively 
indecent.     But  back   of   both   of  these   was   wrong 
thinking,  and  no  standard  of  RIGHT.    "To  the  pure 
minded,  all   is  pure,"   and   1   am   firmly   convinced 
that  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  not  in  creeds, 
beliefs  nor  dogmas,  but  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness.    Each  one  must   see   that  his   thoughts   are 
right,   that   he   is   not   believing   in   the   power   of 
evil  nor  of  fear. 

Many    people    are    frowning    today    because    the 

young  people  want 
to     dance.       There 
are  those  of  us  who 
have  danced  all  our 
lives     and     have 
never  been  harmed 
thereby,  and  we  be- 
lieve in  it  as  a  sat- 
isfying   recreation. 
Too  few  older  peo- 
ple dance.     If  they 
did     they     would 
think   less  of  their 
rheumatism      and 
their  chilblains.     If 
individuals  of  rural 
communities  would 
govern     themselves 
by    right    thinking 
instead     of      moss- 
grown     beliefs     in 
evil  and  fear,  there 
is  not  a  force  in  the 
community    any- 
where   that    would 


again  is  driven  down  the  feeding  alley,  and  dessert,    are  the  leaven  wherewith  the  whole  lump  can   be 
in  the  form  of  ear  corn,  is  served  to  the  beeves.    As     leavened. 

a  result  of  this  systematic  arrangement,  two  men        To  supply   the  old   and   young  of   a  rural   coni- 

are  able  to  feed  the  cattle  twice  daily  in  less  than     munity  with  a  satisfying,  dignified  "play  spell     is 

.  ^„,„  the    greatest    social    need    today.      While   spiritual, 

two  hours.  .  .....  1  A        4.       # 

"Many  of  my  neighbors  call  me  foolish  because  moral,  educational,  social  and  business  interests  of 
I  purchase  and  apply  large  amounts  of  acid  phos-  any  community  cannot  be  definitely  defined  as  that 
phate  eaeh  year  to  the  fields  which  I  crop."  Mr.  one  shall  end  here  and  another  begin  there,  yet 
Taylor  has  often  remarked.  "However,  I  can  show  we  can  say  that  one  institution  stands  for  the 
m  actual  dollar-and-cent  income  that  this  fertilizer  specialized  growth  of  one,  and  another  for  another 
Is  one  of  the  best-paying  investments  which  I  make.  For  example,  the  school  specializes  the  educationa 
Our  annual  manure  pile  will  total  about  1200  tons,  growth  of  the  community,  the  church  the  spiritual 
but  without  the  supplementary  use  of  lime  and  acid  growth,  while  the  Grange  can  promote  the  social 
phosphate  we  never  could  have  maintained  and  growth,  and  all  forces  work  together  harmoniously 
increased  our  heavy  crop  yields."  to  promote  the  moral,  civic  and  business  interests  of 

•  Mr  Taylor  is  one  of  the  few  stockmen  who  year  the  community.  No  community  can  progress  har- 
after  year  has  realized  a  fair  profit  from  his  meat-  rooniously  with  any  of  these  forces  dwarfed  or 
production  activities.     Fluctuating  markets,  periods     neglected. 

when  demand  and  supply  were  out  of  accord,  and  In  the  first  place,  in  every  community  we  have 
low  margins  due  to  the  high  price  of  stork  cattle  people-individuals— who.  by  reason  of  their  edii- 
and  the  low  prices  at  which  the  resultant  beef  cation,  advantages  and  temperaments,  approve  or 
animals  sold,  have  not  exerted  much  influence  on  disapprove  of  certain  things.  Different  dispositions 
the  price  of  baby  beef  produced  and  destined  for  a  would  dispose  of  matters  in  different  ways.  Dif- 
f,pecial  market.  Right  at  present  Mr.  Taylor  is  ferent  people  look  at  things  in  different  ways,  and 
over  the  top  in  fine  form,  because  he  is  producing  all  draw  conclusions  accordingly.  As  a  matter  of 
short-fed  beef  which  under  existent  conditions  is  fact,  there  is  no  use  of  dissensions  and  strifes  over 
yielding  a  larger  net  return  to  the  grower  than  any  personal  opinions  any  way.  There  is  only  one 
other  quality  of  beef.  Short-fed  cattle  permit  of  standard,  and  that  is  RIGHT.  Beliefs,  creeds, 
a  frequent  turnover  of  money;  they  involve  less  dogmas,  no  matter  how  cherished  they  are.  must 
expense  in  the  way  of  Interest  and  depreciation,  give  way  to  the  one  standard  of  unbiased,  unpreju- 
and  are  ready  for  market  on  short  notice.    Virginia.        diced  right  thinking.    Why  Is  It  that  If  you  go  into 


not  be  conducted  with  absolutely  no  harmful  results 
.to  anyone  in  that  community.  There  is  a  crying 
need  to  meet  the  social  demand  of  the  open  country. 
Tons  of  written  books  will  never  solve  the  problem. 
Social  workers  can  never  overcome  the  prejudices. 
The  most  drastic  rules  of  prevention  by  heads  of 
churches,  families  or  Granges  will  never  solve  the 
problem.  There  Is  absolutely  only  one  solution,  and 
that  is  to  recognize  the  personal  liberties  of  those 
who  do  not  hold  these  beliefs  in  evil  and  fear,  and 
let  those  dance  who  see  only  a  developing  exercise, 
a  satisfying  amusement  and  social  Intercourse  for 
old  and  young  together. 

Invariably   those   who   see   evil    in    dancing,   and 
forbid  their  children  from  attending  the  parties  or 
a880<  iating  with  those  who  dance,  live  to  see  worse 
evils  grip  the  lives  of  their  children,  solely  because 
of  their  training  and  isolation.     Every  community 
needs  its  whole-hearted  "play  spell."  for  if  we  are  to 
work  well  together,  we  must  first  learn  to  play  well 
together.    Truly,  some  of  the  most  miserable  people 
you  know  are  those  who  have  never  learned  to  play. 
You    can    easily    recall    specific    illustrations    when 
young  people  were  not  allowed  to  dance,  but  they 
rode  for  miles  across  country  without  chaperones, 
or  defied  their  parents'  harsh  commands  and  sneaked 
away  in   the  middle  of  the   night.     Those  parents 
would  have  been  much  more  honorable  If  they  had 
done  a  little  right  thinking,   and   cranked   up   the 
old  Ford,  taken  John  and  Mary  and  Margaret  and 
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•'The  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  In- 
toxicating llriuors  within,  the  importation  thereof 
Into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United 
States  and  all  territoir  subject  to  the  jurladlctlon 
thereof  for  beverage  purpones  is  hereby  prohibited. 


COULD  you  have  believed  two  years  ago  that  in 
January,  1919,  those  words  would  be  written 
into*  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  I'm 
franli  to  say  /  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible — 
and  yet  there  it  is.  adopted  by  Congress  and  Tatifled 
by  the  required  number  of  states,  the  legislature  of 
the  thirty-sixth  state  to  ratify  (Nebraska)  having 
taken  action  on  January  16th.  And  in  one  year  it 
becomes  effective. 

And   for   this   awakening  to  common   sense   and 
common    decency,   for   this   surrender  of    what    we 
have   been    pleased   to   call   our   personal    rights  to 
the  common   good,   we  can   give  the  credit   to  the 
war.     Yes,  our  victory  was  a  bigger  thing  than  the 
mere   whipping  of  the   Hun   and  the  safeguarding 
of   our   liberties   from  outside   interference,   impor- 
tant  as  that  achievement  was.     It  took   a  war  to 
bring  us  as  a  people  face  to  face  with  our  selftsh- 
ncss.  our  ultra-commercialism,  our  "every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermoaf  feeling 
that   threatened   our  national  life   and   institutions 
from  within,  and.  by  bringing  us  to  a  realization 
of  the  fruits  of  these  vices  as  exhibited  in  Hunnish 
aims   and   cruelties,   to  awaken   our   National    Con- 
science,  quicken   our   moral    sense    and   revive  our 
apparently    expiring   patriotism.     And   this   Consti- 
tutional   amendment,    so    long    and    apparently    so 
hopelessly  striven  for  by  a  handful  of  ardent  souls 
among  us.  Is  one  of  our  "spoils  of  war."     We  fer- 
vently  hope  and  confidently  believe  it  is  only  the 
forerunner  of  many  great  goods  that  are  on  their 
way  to  us  from  our  "wrestling"  against  "the  rulers 
of    the    darkness    of    this    world"    and    "spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places." 

There  Is  much  discussion  as  to  the  overthrowing 
of  the  ratification  on  technical  grounds,  an<l  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  law's 
execution;  but  the  very  speed  of  the  ratification 
argues  against  a  technical  overthrow,  and  the  law 
will  be  executed  all  right  if  the  spirit  that  so 
promptly  and  energetically  pushed  the  amendment 
endures.  Why,  with  seven  years  allowed  under 
the  Constitution  for  ratification  of  an  amendment 
resolution  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  In  the 
Union  to  make  It  effective,  hardly  more  than  a 
year  has  passed  since  Congress  adopted  this  pro- 
hibition amendment  resolution  and  it  has  been  rati 


fled  already  by  forty  states — four  more  than  the 
required  number  (more  may  be  added  even  before 
this  paper  reaches  our  readers) — and  in  most  of  the 
legislatures  the  dissenting  vote  was  small.  This 
legislation  is  not  of  the  kind  that  legislators  vote 
for  unless  they  are  sure  their  constituents  demand 
It — so  we  may  be  sure  that  the  people  were  em- 
phatically, urgently  for  it. 

But  will  it  last — will  the  war-awakened  conscience 
stay  awake?  Or  will  it  doze  again?  There's  the 
question!  Did  the  war  last  long  enough  and  come 
close  enough  to  us  to  make  Its  lessons  permanent — 
or  did  peace  come  too  soon?  Well,  it's  up  to  us — 
you  and  me  and  others  like  us!  We  are  the  people. 
Good  laws  will  be  enacted,  and  executed,  too,  if 
we  insist.  Have  we  learned  our  lesson — or  will 
another  upheaval  be  necessary? 

ElDWARD  T.  Walker. 

An  Agricultural  Secretary  for 
Pennsylvania 

AGRICULTURAL  interests  in  Pennsylvania  are 
obtaining  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  over  the 
recent  appointment  by  Governor  Sproul  of  Pro- 
fessor Fred  Rasmussen  as  secretary  of  agriculture. 
Why  a  man  who  was  born  in  Denmark,  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  College,  and  for  nine  years  a 
leading  dairy  authority  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
has  spent  officially  only  two  years  in  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  selected  for  this  important  post  is  more 
than  a  great  many  old-line  politicians  can  under- 
stand. The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Harris- 
burg  has  long  been  considered  a  suitable  reward  for 
political  favors  rendered,  and  now  that  it  is  being 
give^  to  a  man  solely  on  account  of  his  merit,  many 
political  aspirants  are  disappointed.  Governor 
Sproul,  however,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
that  there  has  too  long  been  a  serious  handicap  on 
agricultural  development  in  Pennsylvania.  Things 
have  not  progressed  as  fast  as  they  should,  and 
since  we  -are  now  entering  a  new  era  of  national 
advancement  It  is  a  fitting  time  to  ijave  as  a  state 
leader   a  man   who   has   proved   himself   worthy. 

While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  new  secretary 
will  revolutionize  things  as  soon  as  he  takes  office, 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  inaugurate  certain  changes 
which  have  long  been  desired  to  place  the  depart- 
ment on  the  high  plane  It  should  occupy  in  eastern 
agriculture. 

To  Professor  Rasmussen  we  offer  our  congratula- 
tions and  co-operation,  and  to  Governor  Sproul  our 
commendation  and  thanks  for  giving  us  a  man  who 
will  not  only  be  secretary  of  agriculture,  but  an 
agricultural  secretary. 


Looking  Ahead  for  Help 

WITH  the  opening  of  spring  only  a  few  weeks 
ahead,  it  Is  none  too  early  to  think  about 
help  for  the  year's  work.  No  matter  what  happens 
between  now  and  harvesting  time,  we  cannot  look 
for  pre-war  conditions.  We  must  face  1919  con- 
ditions, and  from  present  indications  they  will  be 
little  better  than  those  of  last  year.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  Intends  to  continue  Its 
farm  division,  and  an  excellent  class  of  experienced 
farm  help  Is  said  to  be  applying  now  for  positions 
on  the  farm.  The  office  in  Philadelphia,  at  1519 
Arch  street— the  Bourse  office  having  been  discon- 
tinued—Is  ready  at  all  times  to  give  what  help  it 
can  in  supplying  men. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  time,  too,  to  ask  why 
it  was  your  neighbor  had  help  all  last  year  when 
you  could  not  get  any.  Was  It  because  he  had  an 
Inhabitable  tenant  house  and  a  job  all  winter  for 
his  help?  In  many  cAses  this  has  been  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  question,  and  where  it  has  not 
been  adopted  the  chances  are  it  can  be  with  very 
little  effort  but  much  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

We  cannot  speak  of  farm  help  without  noting 
what  the  boys'  working  reserve  accomplished  In 
two  years.  In  1917.  against  the  advice  of  many  well- 
meaning  people,  its  organization  was  carried  Into 
forty-odd  states,  and  about  100.000  boys  were  mobil- 
izetl  and  placed  upon  the  farms  of  America.  I^ast 
>ear  the  reserve  was  completely  organized  in  every 


state  in  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii,  and  It  succeeded  In  placing  on  American 
farms  210,000  boys.  This  year  the  aim  is  to  place 
f.00,000  boys  on  farms. 

To  tabulate  all  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
boys  last  year  would  be  almost  an  endless  task, 
but  sufficient  It  Is  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  made  good,  and  it  is  hard  to  think  how  we 
would  have  gotten  along  without  their  help. 

Man  and  Beast  Speak  Good  of  it 

WE  have  plenty  of  evidence  in  this  issue  from 
feeders  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  that  silage 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  lot  of.     Stockmen  who 
were  farslghted  enough  to  look  ahead  last  year  are 
making   money   this  year  on   their   silage.     Those 
who  have  figured  it  out  say  that  by  feeding  silage 
they  can  save  10  cents  on  the  production  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  40  cents  on  the  production  of  100  pounds 
of   milk,  and   $1.50   on   100   pounds  of   beef.     This 
doesn't  take  into  account,  either,  the  labor  saved  tli 
the  feeding  operations  and  the  increased  production 
because  of  correct  feeding.     It  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion  how   much  a  feeder  can   afford   to  pay   for  a 
silo,    but,    rather,    how    long   can    he    afford    to   be 
without  one.     Numerous  instances  have  been  cited 
where   renters   have  erected   silos,   and   more   than 
saved  their  cost  before  moving  away.   A  good  silo 
on  a  dairy  farm  has  become  as  essential  as  a  good 
spring,  and  for  the  prospective  tenant  nothing  can 
be  a  greater  drawing  card. 

T^ast  year,  when  all  efforts  were  centered  on  "win- 
ning the  war,"  the  Councils  of  Defenpe  in  eight 
states  advocated  silos  as  one  of  the  big  helps  on  the 
farm.  Now.  when  the  war  is  over,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  sit  down  and  look  squarely  at  all  sides  of  the 
silo  question.  Whether  you  can  afford  to  supplement 
your  pasture  with  a  silo,  or  get  six  times  the  feed 
value  of  an  acre  of  grass  by  raising  corn  and  put- 
ting it  into  the  silo,  are  questions  each  must  decide 
for  himself.  If  you  want  a  little  advice,  however, 
we  can  do  no  better  than  say:  "Ask  the  man  wh» 
has  a  silo." 

The  Agricultural  Committee  Reports 

IN   August,   1918.   the    United   States   secretary   of 
agriculture    appointed    a    commission    to    study 
agricultural  conditions  in  England.  France  and  Italy. 
The  commission  consisted  of  W.  O.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent   of    Ohio    State    University,    chairman;     Carl 
Vrooman.  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture;   R,  A. 
Pearson,  president   Iowa  State  College  of  Apicul- 
ture; Thomas  F.  Hunt,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture,  University  of  California;    Wm.   A.   Taylor, 
chief  of  the   bureau   of  plant   industry;    David   R. 
Coker,  cotton  grower,  Hartsville,  S.  C;   George  M. 
Rommel,  chief  of  the  division  of  animal  husbandry, 
and    George    R.    Argo,    of   the   bureau    of    markets. 
Two  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
commission  makes  its  report,  and.  as  the  secretary 
truthfully    observes,    much    of    Its    worth    Is    lost 
except  for  historical  value,  as  the  studies  were  made 
with  an   idea  that  the  war   would  continue  longer 
than  It  did.     Since  the  commission  was  able,  how- 
ever,   to    study    matters    at    first    hand.    Its    recom- 
mendations are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
These  men  believe  that  a  strong  demand  will  con- 
tinue at   a   steady   and    high    price   for   the  staple 
food    and    fiber    products,    such    as    wheat,    meat, 
sugar,  cotton  and  wool.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact    that    all    the    countries    involved    in    the    war 
will    be    Increased    consumers    when    governmental 
restrictions    upon    food    are   relaxed.    At    the    same 
time,  the  <  ommlsslon  eees  a  danger  of  overproduc- 
tion,  especially   of   wheat,   when   the   foreign   coun- 
tries  resume   their   production,   unless   the   various 
governments    take    steps    to    ascertain    the    world's 
needs,    instead    of    going    blindly    ahead    with    in- 
creased production.  Our  forthcoming  wheat  harvest, 
which  now  promises  to  be  a  record  breaker,  shows 
some  of  the  need   for  knowing  in   the  future  what 
the  world  wants.  With  our  increased  shipping  facili- 
ties and  a  knowledge  of  condition^  we  need   have 
no  fear  of  overproduction,  with  its  attendant  starva- 
tion prices,  discouragement  and  panic. 
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Advantages  of  Big  Over  Little  Farms 


A.  E.  GRA 

The  many  agencies  in  operation  for  I 
aiding  the  farmer  have  been  of  great 
value,  but  have  not  been  able  to  solve 
some  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  his 
business.  The  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations  and  ex- 
tension forces  have  been  toward  the 
end  of  increasing  crop  production  or 
the  value  of  live  stock  production. 
Little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  re- 
lation of  these  factors  to  the  business 
of  the  farm  as  a  whole.  The  problem 
of  the  farmer  is  largely  economic.  The 
prices  of  his  products  he  cannot  con- 
trol. His  salvation  depends  upon  re- 
ducing the  cost  rather  than  stimulat- 
ing the  price.  As  operated  today,  most 
farms  are  too  small,  for  the  reason 
that  the  overhead  charges  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  returns.  The  build- 
ings and  equipment  on  a  small  farm 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
capital.  The  relation  between  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  land, 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  getting  ^n  a  full  year's 
work,  have  been  given  but  little  atten- 
tion until  very  recently.  The  general 
conclusion  from  many  farm  surveys 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  indicates 
that  many  farms  are  too  small  for  an 
adequate  labor  income. 

There  seems  to  be  but  two  solutions 
of  the  farming  problem  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  Either  farmers  will 
have  to  unite  and  own  in  common 
much  of  the  equipment  necessary  to 
produce  crops,  and  also  buy  and  sell 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  or  capital  will 
have  to  take  charge  of  the  small  farms 
and  unite  them  on  a  business  basis. 
Very  often  capital  is  what  is  lacking 
on  a  small  farm.  In  many  cases  a 
c^op  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  be- 
cause of  a  note  that  is  about  to  come 
due.  when  if  the  farmer  had  the  neces- 
sary capital  the  product  might  he  held 
until  conditions  were  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  relation  between  crops  and 
Jive  stock  on  the  small  farm  is  so 
precarious  that  it  is  impossible  to  em- 
ploy the  best  means  of  keeping  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  increasing  crop 
yields.  It  is  too  easy  to  overstock  a 
small  farm  and  to  keep  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  live  stock  and  <  rops. 

One  reason  that  farming  does  not 
pay  better  is  that  farmers  do  not  know 
whether  the  various  enterprises  they 
have  under  way  are  paying  or  not. 
Very  often  farmers  are  heard  to  say 
that  if  they  kept  books  they  would  not 
be  farming  at  all.  Many  of  these 
men  are  not  receiving,  after  the  in- 
terest on  the  investment  has  been  de- 
ducted, sufficient  income  to  equal  the 
wages  of  a  hired  man.  No  small  pro- 
portion of  these  farms  are  actually 
operated  at  a  loss.  They  are  enabled 
to  live  only  by  denying  themselves 
those  things  which  men  in  other  occu- 
pations consider  necessities.  It  is  the 
farmers  who  are  working  for  nearly 
nothing  that  in  ordinary  times  place 
prices  where  they  are.  The  non- 
capitalized, non-organized  farmers  are 
the  greatest  competitors  the  business 
farmer  has.  This  is  well  shown  in  the 
dairy  Industry,  where  the  price  of  milk 
stands  at  what  it  is  because  thousands 
of  dairymen  are  producing  it  without 
a  profit  to  themselves,  which  reacts  In 
fixing  the  price  for  the  men  who  are 
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making    a    specialty    in    that    line    of 
work. 

By  uniting  Into  a  more  or  less  or- 
ganized community  life  it  would  be 
possible  to  market  the  farm  products 
less  expensively.  The  whole  com- 
munity would  raise  the  same  breed  of 
live  stock  and  grow  the  same  varieties 
of  grain,  so  that  carload  lots  of  a 
standard  type  might  be  marketed  at 
one  time.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  an 
advanced  price  for  a  commodity  if  it 
can  be  found  in  quantity  In  one  local- 
ity It  does  not  pay  a  buyer  to  go 
about  the  country  and  pick  up  here  and 
there  small  lots  of  grain  or  a  few  cat- 
tle, unless  he  can  get  them  at  a  low 
figure.  Efforts  like  this  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  some  localities  in  the  West. 
From  the  operative  standpoint  co- 
operation would  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  farmer  and  at  the  same 
time  lessen  considerably  the  expense 
to  the  individual  farmer.  For  example, 
the  threshing  machines,  tractors  and 
equipment  for  cleaning  and  grading 
grain  might  be  owned  co-operatively. 
A  distinct  advantage  would  come  in 
the  buying  of  farm  supplies,  such  as 
clover  seed,  fertilizers  and  lime,  which 
could  be  bought  in  carload  lots  direct 
from  the  wholesale  dealer;  and  by  pay- 
ing cash,  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  on  a  co-operative  basis,  a  consider- 
able saving  would  be  made. 

As  farms  are  now  operated,  many  are 
under-capitalized  and  they  are  too  small 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  horses  or 
equipment.  The  farm  of  60  acres  will 
require  almost  as  much  machinery  as 
a  farm  of  120  acres,  but  the  equipment 
cannot  be  used  so  economically  on  the 
small  farm. 

If  capital  should  be  employed  In  buy- 
ing up  a  number  of  small  farms  and 
l)lac  ing  them  under  one  management, 
the  results  would  be  about  the  same, 
and  it  is  likely  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  more  satisfactorily  ef- 
fected than  to  induce  a  number  of 
small  farmers  to  unite  on  a  co-opera- 
tive plan.  There  are  a  few  examples 
of  the  latter  type  of  management  in 
this  country.  The  plan  has  been  to  buy 
up  and  unite  the  smaller  farms  in  a 
community,  and  hire  the  previous 
owner  of  the  place,  making  him  an  em- 
ploye of  the  larger  estate,  at  wages 
that  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  ordi- 
nary farm  labor,  and  at  tlie  same  timo 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  profits.  Under  such  an  arrange- 
ment the  dwelling  of  the  farmers  has 
been  Improved,  making  living  condi- 
tions much  more  satisfactory  than 
where  they  attempted  to  own  and  oper- 
ate the  place  themselves. 

On  organized  farms  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  buying  and  selling,  as  noted 
above    in     the    community    of    small 
farms.    The  combined  farm  plan  seems  ' 
to  have  some  advantage  over  the  other 
scheme  in  that  the  management  would 
be   more  centralized   and   more   easily 
controlled  than  where  the  farms  were 
co-operatively    managed.      The    future 
may  see  one  of  the  two  types  of  organ- 
ization come  Into  effect,  as  It  Is  clear  | 
to  the  student  of  economics  that  the  1 
small  farm  Is  not  paying  the  operator  j 
sufficient    labor    income,    and    it    acts 
toward    keeping    down    the    price    of 
farm   products  in  general. 
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All  Soils 


sooner  or  later  need  some  sort  of 
fertilizer,  for  crops  cannot  be  pro- 
duced indefinitely  without  plant 
food. 

A*  A*  C*  Fertilizers 

are  prepared  under  careful  scien- 
tific direction  from  agricultural  and 
chemical  standpoints.  They  are 
prepared  with  reference  to  good 
drilling  condition  as  well  as  high 
availability  and  proper  proportion- 
ing of  plant  food. 
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POTATOES 


How  to  Get  a  Crop  of  Potatoes 

is  a  small  but  very  useful  pamphlet  on  this  important  subject. 
We  have  sent  out  many  thousands  to  interested  farmers.  It 
[covers  the  fertilizing,  growing  and  marketing  of  potatoes. 
This  book  should  be  of  aid  to  you.  If  you  haven't  had  a 
copy,  be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  address  to  any  one  of 
the  offices  named  below,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon 
request. 


T^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
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Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimobb 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Charleston 
Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonvillb 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  York 
Philadelfhia 
St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 
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Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 


NEVER  DESTROYS  CROP  ROOTS 


The  Tower  System  of  Cultivation  saves  the 
com  by  producing  a  mulch  and  protectioK 
the  root  f^rowth.  i 

Don't  waste  corn  by  asinflr  animpletnentj 
that  destroys  part  of  the  roots.    Thef 
Grreater  the  root  system  the  more  nour- 
ishment supplied  to  the  plant  which  insures^ 
a  larger  yield,  and   earlier  matured  com,'^ 
wet  or  dry  seasons. 

THE  TOWER  SYSTEM  ASSISTS  NATURE 

eaves  labor  and  Increases  crop  yield.  Cultivates  thorouRhly  from 
row  to  row;  lifrht  draft;  can  be  handled  by  boy;  kills  oil  weeds; 
adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt.     Rcanonable  cost. 

W  rite  for  our  "Reasonable  Reasons   Why"  every  com  ratser 
should  use  the  Tower  System;  see  your  dealer  for  demonBtrations. 
AU  "Tower"  tools  have  the  name  on  the  tongue:  Look  for  xU 
Manufactured  only  at  Mendota.  III. 
•  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO..  Mfrs..       88  th  SU  Mendota. 


Hundreds  of 
lar?e  farms  employ  6 
to  20   on   each    farm. 


Thc"Clippcr'' Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


The  Cllpiier  Is  different' In  principle  from  »U 
Other  RFHln  and  seed  cleaners.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly tried  out  by  years  of  constant  use  oy 
thouflundN  of  the  best  farnien*.  the  U.S.  DrpRrt- 
ment  of  Aurlciilture,  Agricultural  Colleges.  Kx- 
perimental  Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leadilig 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  flipper  Is  the  only  mill  that  has  the  "Ver- 
llcal  BliiHt",  which  weiKliB  every  seed  and  kernel. 
Beparatinjc  the  ll«ht.  shrunken. Immature  seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  9«*  of  which  will 
geriiiinHte  under  test.Thls  point  alone  makefniuch 
of  the  difference  tietween  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will   Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  fnrnish  an  outfit  of  VI  screens  for  cleaning 
and  Kradiugall  kindsof  seed,  seed  Rraln.  seed  corn, 
cloven,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  peas.  i>eans 
cow  peas,  soy  heans.etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  In  actual  work,  we  Ruarantee 
Hiis  screen  outfit  to  1*  the  best  that  has  ever  heen 
offered  with  any  mill.  Theic  are  scrpt-ns  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepi'er  grass. for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  «lifflcult  s«'i  aratlonw 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Goarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 


^'^l..•^o 
.00 


/  I'relsrht  nrepnld  to  nny  point  \ 
V  enst  of  tn**  MInmIkwIupI  I{lv«>r.  ' 


Made  in  Two  Sizes:  v».  \'-u  IVo'} 

I  In  Successful  FarmlneThree  Factors  are  Prominent -the  Soli,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 
The  Clipper  Cleaner  puU  micccm  within  your  reach  by  insurinc  the  Good  Seed 
Write  for  Cataloff  and  the  nddreM  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 
A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO^  SAGINAW,  W.  S^  MICH 
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The  Delaware  State  Corn  Show 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual   State   Corn   Show,  held  Janu- 
ary 14th  to  17th  by  the  Delaware  Corn 
Gr-^wers'    Association,    was    the    wide 
representation  of  the  exhibitors.  Nearly 
every  section  of  the  state  was  repre- 
sented.     The    number    of    entries    ex- 
ceeded  one  hundred,  and  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality.     Unusual  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  visitors  in  the  varie- 
ties and   types  shown,  and   many  in- 
quiries   were    made    concerning    the 
source  of  a  supply  of  good  seed.    The 
variety    of   corn   which   stood   out   in 
size    and    quality    was    the    Johnson 
County  White,  which  has  been  found 
to  do  extremely  well  on  the  loam  soils 
of  the  state.     There  were  several  en- 
tries of   wheat,  oats,   rye,   buckwheat, 
cow  peas  and  soy  beans. 

The  sweepstakes  prizes  in  the  50-ear, 
20-ear  and  lO-ear  classes  were  won  by 
Diamond  Hill  Farm,  Newark,  with  the 
Johnson   County  White.     The  leading 
prizes  for  yellow   corn  were  awarded 
P.  C.  Snyder,  Newport;  G.  T.  Hoffecker, 
Dover,  and  Roswell  Shafer,  Bear.    The 
premium  for  the  best  white  cap  com 
was  won  by  Naudain  &  Son,  Marshall- 
ton.      Excellent    types    of    ears    were 
shown   by  Jas.   T.   Shallcross,   Middle- 
town;     John    Hopkins,    Newark,    and 
Harry   Clark,    Kenton.     The   best  dis- 
play  of   com,   small    grain   and   seeds 
was  made  by  J.  B.  Stahl  &  Sons.  Green- 
ville.    The  class  open  to  all>6tates  for 
the  ten  ears  shelling  the  most  grain 
by  weight  was  represented  by  entries 
from  Delaware,  Maryland.  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Indiana.     The  winning 
sample    weighed,    before    shelling,    14 
pounds  and  7  ounces,  and  carried  12 
pounds  and  6  ounces  of  shelled  grain. 
It  was  grown  in  the  northern  part  of 
Delaware.     The  second   premium  was 
awarded  to  Maryland. 

Among  the  speakers  from  outside  the 
state  who  addressed  the  meetings  of 
the  association  were  W.  O.  Collier. 
Easton,  Md.,  a  practical  farmer  and 
seed  corn  specialist;  H.  H.  Biggar. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Sidney  B.  Haskell,  National 
Fertilizer   Association.    Baltimore. 


Making  Better  Pastures 
To  grow  more  forage  on  pasture 
land,  specialists  in  soil  fertility  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  recommend 
the  application  of  fertilizer  and  manure 
to  permanent  pastures  having  good 
bluegrass  sod.  This  may  be  done  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  as  the  rush  of  spring 
work  generally  prevents  the  carrying 
out  of  pasture  improvement. 

Acid  phosphate,  which  generally 
thickens  the  growth  of  grasses,  may 
be  applied  to  the  soil  with  a  lime  or 
fertilizer  spreader  at  any  time  without 
loss  from  rains  and  melting  snows,  as 
the  plant  food  in  the  fertilizer  is  held 
insoluble  in  the  soil  until  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  the  grasses. 

The  application  of  manure  to  pas- 
tures during  winter  months  will  also 
increase  the  grass  growth  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Manure  has  al- 
ways produced  a  good  growth  of  grass 
when  used  in  pasture  fertilizing  ex- 
periments by  the  Ohio  station. 

Heavy  stocking  with  farm  animals 
aids  in  keeping  down  the  weeds  after 
pastures  have  been  fertilized,  and  it  is 
possible  after  manuring  to  carry  more 
animals  to  the  acre  without  being 
detrimental  to  the  sward. 

Where  the  clovers  can  be  grown 
easily,  liming  is  considered  unneces- 
sary, but  the  application  of  acid  phos- 
phate alone  has  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly beneficial  to  clover.  While 
the  increase  on  pasture  land  can  not 
be  determined,  in  growing  mulch  ma- 
terial for  orchards  the  use  of  350 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre 
brought  about  a  growth  of  2716  pounds 
of  clover  more  than  when  no  fertiliz- 
ing material  was  applied. 


DEMPWOLFS  FERrTILfZERS 


Increase  Your  Yields  of  Conii  Tobacco  and  Truck 

INevery  bag  of  Dempwolf  s  Fertilizers  are  just  tbe  elements  needed 
for  big  yields  of  corn,  tobacco  and  truck.    They  replace  just  the  ele- 
ments that  each  crop  extracts— enable  you  to  keep  growing  big 
crops  without  bankrupting  your  soil's  fertility. 
They  are  carefully  balanced  crop  rations  that  nourish  the  plant  from 
seed  time  till  harvest.    Some  farmers  have  in  the  past  fertilized  with 
manure  or  with  one  element  alone.    But  it  does  not  pay  to  have  the 
plants  overfed  on  one  element  and  starved  for  the  lack  of  another.   The 
missing  element  governs  the  size  of  the.  crop,  for  one  element  cannot 
perform  the  functions  of  another. 
Nitrogen  is  needed  to  make  growth^  and  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Pot- 

'I  ash  are  needed  to  make  fruit — to  build  the 
good,  strong  stalks.  In  Dempwolf  bags  the/ 
come  to  you  in  forms  that  the  plants  cai| 
assimilate.  Remember  that  Dempwolf's  Fer- 
tillzerg  will  enable  you  to  raise  more  live  stocki» 
thereby  producing  more  manure  and  bringing  yott» 
fields  Into  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 

For  years  our  fertilizers  have  been  making  moneT 

for  the   farmers   of  this   section.    Write   us   for  full 

Information.    We    are   favorably    located   for    prompt 

shipment,  with   no   congested   railway   yards   nearby 

Ito   delay   shipment.    But  cars  are   scarce,   »n4  yott 

I  Should  ordei  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

York,  Pa.  « 


Farm  Loans  Increasing 
During  the  month  of  November 
$8,079,605  was  loaned  to  3278  farmers 
of  the  United  States  by  the  federal 
land  banks  on  long-time  first  mort- 
gages, according  to  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  the  farm  loan  board.  The  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  of  Spokane  leads  in 
amount  of  loans  closed.  $1,246,800.  with 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul 
running  slightly  behind  in  amoiint, 
$1,232,100.  The  other  ten  banks  closed 
loans  in  November  as  follows:  Hous- 
ton, $1,040,082;  Wichita.  $711,100:  New 
Orleans,  $600,650;  Louisville,  $565,400 
Omaha,  $529,000;  St.  Louis,  $522,623 
Berkeley,  $506,600;  Columbia.  $422,230 
Springfield,  $395,420,  and  Baltimore. 
$307,600. 

On  December  Ist  the  total  amount 
of  mortgage  loans  closed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  federal  land 
banks  was  $147,452,861.  numbering 
64,357  borrowers.  During  November 
5385  applications  were  received,  asking 
for  $17,259,878.  During  the  same 
period  4836  loans  were  approved, 
amounting  to  $12,809,101.  Altogether 
162.294  have  applied  for  loans  under 
this  system,  aggregating   $406,542,109. 


A  Social  Problem 

(Concluded  from  page  38) 

Bill  and  all  the  others  they  could  have 
piled  in.  and  not  forgotten  the  old 
fiddle,  and  gone  up  to  the  Grange  hall 
and  had  a  frolicsome  "play  spell"  until 
11.40  P.  M..  and  then  come  home  with 
a  broad  smile,  eaten  a  fried  cake  and 
two  apples,  and  gone  to  bed  with  the 
comfortable  thought  that  they  had 
given  the  young  people  a  good  time, 
had  kept  them  from  something  worse, 
had  dethroned  evil  in  their  own 
thoughts,  and  had  given  the  good  wife 
Maria  the  time  of  her  life  too. 

Supervised  "play  spells"  where  there 
is  no  borderland  between  young  and 
old.  backed  by  right  thinking,  are  the 
solution  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
open  country.  The  men  and  women  in 
each  community  who  first  realize  this 
and  work  fearlessly  to  bring  it  about 
in  their  neighborhoods  are  those  who 
are  the  Gideons  of  their  communities 
and  success  to  them.  Do  not  force 
your  young  people  to  the  gayety  of  the 
city,  nor  should  you  expect  a  remedy 
to  come  to  you  from  the  outside.  The 
remedy  is  at  your  doorstep.  Make  of 
your  Grange  hall  a  social  center,  and 
become  absorbed  in  the  task  of  bring- 
ing to  your  community  a  "play  spell" 
where  the  young  are  supervised  and 
(he  old  forget  their  years  and  their 
ailments. 

Pennsylvania. 

Don't  think  of  your  county  apriml- 
tural  agent  as  a  man  who  sits  in  his 
office  and  writes  letters.  He  spends  the 
most  of  his  time  on  the  farms. 
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Order 


Armours 

Now! 


PEACE  stops  fighting,  but  not  feed- 
ing. Our  armies,  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
Allies  and  ourselveft,  must  be  fed.  MORE  food 
must  be  produced  in  1919.  Lack  of  fertilizer 
will  cut  down  your  production.  Labor,  cars,  raw 
materials  are  all  limited.  Fertilizer  factories 
must  begin  shipping  at  once,  to  move  even  a 
normal  tonnage  by  planting  time. 

Protect  Yourself — See  Our  Dealer- 
Haul  It  Home  Now 

Armour    Fertilizer    Works 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


2888 


General  Offices:    CHICAGO 

Baltimore,  M<L  Jack»onTille,  Fla. 

Greensboro,  N.  C  New  Orleans,  La. 

LouisTille,  Kj. 


Poondcr  Harrows  Do 


>iitwork  mnd  Outwrar  SUr I.  A«k 

i:>'i.000  a.er«.   t>.al'-is  s«llor  (' 

iT'-i  price   c.talor.     IS  Mips.     All 

,,  .,  .»»mtd.  W.PmyPrt.  r  Hitch  Oi» 

I  Write  Q.  H.  Pounder.  SU.U  Fort  Atkinion.  w# 


Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hhv.    Poultry  and  all  Produce   wanted.     Wp   have 
steady  active  demand  at  very  good  jirlc^. 
OIBBI  *  BRO  .  3SS  N.  Front  8t.,  Pbllsdclphla. 


GLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  aav*  yoa  money. 
Bay  now  before  ad  vanc«L 
Crop  abort.    We  expect 


rimotny,  Auaua,  oweec  i^wver  moa  Ainse:  boiu buujevi 
yoar  approval  and  gofernment  teat.  Write  today  j 
■ampiea.  apectel  prieea  and  biar  PraAt-ShaHnit  Seed  Ooi 

iMatMSlSssdOowltapC&a*  """ 


to 
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The  Garden  in  February 


W.  F  MASSEY 

The  gardening  season  begins  in  Fel> 
ruary — either  outside  in  some  places 
and  for  some  things,  and  under  glass 
in  hotbed  and  greenhouse  in  other 
BBCtions. 

EAKLY    TOMATO    I'LANTS    AM)    PEPPEKS 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  sow  seed  of  tomatoes  aiid 
peppers  ten  weeks  before  it  is  safe  in 
the  locality  to  set  them  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  more  frequently  the 
tomato  plants  are  transplanted  before 
the  final  planting,  the  earlier  will  be 
the  fruit.  Rather  short  and  stout 
plants  are  far  better  than  long-drawn- 
up  and  crowded  ones.  Seed  sown 
thickly  in  a  hotbed  and  let  remain 
there  till  planting  time,  crowded  by 
others  and  drawn  up  slim,  are  no  bet- 
ter than  seed  sown  outdoors,  and  will 
be  little  if  any  earlier. 

Here  we  sow   the  seed   of  tomatoes 
and  sweet  peppers  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary.    I  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes 
or    flats    in    the    greenhouse,    where    a 
night  temperature  of  60  is  maintained. 
As    soon    as    the    plants    are   up   large 
enough    to    handle,    even    in    the    seed 
leaf,  I  transplant  to  other  flats,  setting 
the    plants   deeper   and    farther   apart. 
In  these  flats  they  grow  till  middle  of 
March,  when  they  are  set  in  cold  frame 
under  glass,  4  inches  apart  each  way. 
In  the  frame  they  are  kept  as  hardy 
as   practicable,  the  glass  being  off  in 
warm,  sunny  days,  and  finally  stripped 
off  day  and  night,  till  the  stems  get  a 
purplish  tint  instead  of  a  tender  green. 
By  the  middle  of  April  here  we  usually 
risk  them  in  the  garden.     In  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania,  better   be   a   month   later   in 
all    stages.      But.    while    we   set    them 
early,    knowing   that    the   earlier   they 
are  out  and   live,  the  earlier  we  will 
get  the  fruit,  we  always  keep  some  in 
reserve  in  the  frame  to  provide  for  dis- 
aster.     But    if    frost    threatens    after 
they  are  out,   I    bend   the   plants  over 
and  cover  them  with  earth  the  night 
before,     and     I     once     carried     plants 
through  a   freeze  down  to  20  degrees 
in  this  way. 

For   sweet  peppers  I    now   use  only 
the  Pimiento.     It  is  the  sweetest  and 
by  far  the  most  prolific   bearer.     The 
plants  are  potted   in   2>:.-inch   pots  as 
soon    as   they   get    into   the  true   leaf. 
They  are  knocked  out  and  planted  with 
the  ball  at  same  time  with  the  toma- 
toes,    after     some     hardening     in    the 
frames.      These    plants    will    begin    to 
give  green  pods  in  June,  and  will  bear 
profusely  till  <  ut  down  by  frost.    They 
arc  just  the  right  size  for  stuffing  for 
pickles.     But  be  careful  in  setting  any 
sweet  pepper  plants.     If  you  set  them 
near    hot    peppers,   they   will   get   hot. 
Put  your  hot  peppers  as  far  away  from 
the  sweet  ones  as  the  garden  will  ad- 
mit.    I  do  not  grow  any  hot  ones,  for 
I    can   buy   peppersauce  or  a  few   dry 
pods  for  seasoning  cheaper  than  I  can 
spare  the  room  for  them.     All  the  va- 
rieties of  the  hot  peppers  are  very  pro- 
littc.     1   grew  the  Tobasco  once.     The 
plants  grew  6  feet  tall,  and  were  cov- 
ered all  over  with  the  little  pods.     We 
concluded   that   it  was  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  too   hot.  and   it  made  our 
sweet  peppers  hot.    For  early  tomatoes 
I   use  Bonny   Best,  and  this  year  will 
add  the  Red  Head.    The  Bonny  Best  is 
very  little  later  than   Earliana.  and  is 
far    better   quality.      Earliana   is   good 
for  the  marketman,  for  it  throws  its 
whole  crop  early. 


planted  till  last  of  February  here,  and 
in  March  in  the  Philadelphia  section. 


EAKLY     IRISH    POTATOES 

When     practicable,     these     can 


be 


6l8t  Year 


tj* 
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KXTKA  EARLY  ENOLLSII  PEAS 

As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in 
good  order,  get  in  the  smooth-seeded 
extra  early  peas.  Every  seedsman  has 
his  own  extra  early  pea.  Formerly  all 
the  extra  earlies  were  of  the  yellow- 
seeded  Early  Kent  typo.  These  have 
been  superseded  by  the  greenish  peas 
of  the  Alaska  type,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  peas  from  different 
seedsmen  is  that  some  strains  may  be 
better  rogued  or  have  had  variant 
forms  weeded  out.  I  use  a  strain  (ailed 
the  Nonpareil.  If  weather  admits.  I 
get  them  in  here  in  late  January.  The 
wrinkled    seeded    pea«    should    not    be 


planted  this  month,  an^J  covered  deeply. 
In  fact,  some  in  the  uppfer  South  advise 
planting  in  December.  I  have  h6t 
found  here  any  advantage  in  getting 
these  planted  so  early,  but  I  try  to  get 
them  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  middle  of  February.  On  heavy 
clay  loam  soil  in  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia I  would  make  it  last  of  March. 
In  our  high  and  well-drained  sandy 
soil  they  are  far  less  liable  to  rot,  as 
they  do  often  in  heavy  soil  if  planted 
too  early. 

LETTUCE 

I  usually  get  some  plants  to  stand 
over  winter,  either  transplanted  or  in 
a  bed  well  mulched  with  leaves.  These 
are  transplanted  in  early  spring, 
usually  last  of  February,  in  beds  6  feet 
wide  and  10  inches  apart  each  way. 
While  the  Big  Boston  is  good  for  the 
frames  in  fall  and  winter,  it  runs  to 
seed  too  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  for 
the  outdoor  spring  lettuce  I  use  Han- 
son and  Wonderful.  The  Wonderful 
seems  to  be  same  as  the  New  York. 
Early  in  February  sow  seed  of  these  in 
a  cold  frame  under  glass. 

ONIONS 

By  the  last  of  the  month,  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  can  be  prepared,  the 
onion-  plants  of  the  Prizetaker  variety, 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  frame  or  hot- 
bed in  January,  can  be  transplanted, 
but  it  will  usually  be  better  to  defer 
this  till  March.  But  whenever  the  soil 
can  be  worked  you  can  plant  the  dry 
sets  of  the  New  England  varieties. 
Here  we  plant  these  in  the  fall,  but 
where  the  winter  is  more  severe  it  is 
best  to  defer  till  early  spring,  but 
there  will  seldom  be  freezing  enough 
to  damage  them  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  9,fter  February. 

BEETS 

In  our  warm,  sandy  soil  we  can  sow 
the  Early  Egyptian  beets  in  late  Feb- 
ruary, and  if  they  get  up  and  out  of 
the  seed  leaf  before  hard  frost  catches 
them,  they  will  stand  quite  a  good 
frost.  Beets  that  were  sown  in  frames 
in  January  should  be  hardened  off  now 
.to  endure  the  outer  air,  so  that  the 
frame  can  be  moved  and  used  for  other 
crops.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
that  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames 
from  fall-sown  seed  should  be  exposed 
to  the  outer  air  at  every  opportunity 
after  the  middle  of  February,  so  that 
they  can  be  set  out  as  soon  as  hard 
frost  is  over. 

PLANS    FOR    EARLY    FI.OWER.S 

In  the  greenhouse  we  find  that  cut- 
tings of  the  ordinary  zonal  geraniums 
do   just   as   well    potted    into    2ij-inch 
pots  at  once.     If  properly  attended  to 
in  watering,  every  cutting  will  root  in 
the   pot.      Hence   we   never    put  these 
cuttings  in  the  propagating  bed.     But 
in  our  section  the  geraniums  are  worth- 
less for  bedding  out,  while  they  do  well 
in  the   North.      Here  one  of   the  best 
bedding    plants    is    the    ever-blooming 
begonia.      We    grow    these    from    seed 
every  winter.     Of  course,  they  can  be 
kept  over   and    grown    from   cuttings, 
but  it  is  80  easy  to  get  up  a  lot  from 
seed  that  we  never  carry  over  any  of 
the  old   plants.     We  get   seedlings  of 
all  shades  from  crimson  to  white,  and 
they  stand  the  sun   and  drought,  and 
bloom    perpetually.     Seeds   of   various 
annuals  and   perennials   can   be   sown 
now  and   potted   for  their  final   trans- 
planting. 

One  of  the  prettiest  cut  flowers  is 
the  Marguerite  carnation.  There  is 
now  a  new  strain  of  giants  which  I 
have  found  to  produce,  from  seed,  car- 
nations as  good  as  the  greenhouse  car- 
nations were  twenty-flve  years  ago. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  bloom 
all  the  time.  Seed  sown  now  will 
begin  to  bloom  in  June,  and,  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  they  make  a  pretty  bor- 
der, and  smell  sweeter  than  the  green- 
house carnations. 
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SALZER  SEEDS 

Every  Seed  a  Live  One— Our  Motto 
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Examination  of  a  Seed  conveys  no  idea  of  its  value  or  latent 
possibilities.  Frequently  the  finest  appearing  produce  the 
poorest  crops. 

Recognizing  this,  we  have  surrounded  ourselves  with  every 
possible  safeguard  that  will  improve,  perfect,  and  produce 
the  Highest  Possible  Type  of  Seed.  Salzer's  Seeds  are  of  a 
Proven  Constitutional  Vigor  and  High  Germinating  Power. 

We  have  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  mail  order  seed  buildingrin  America. 

fully  equipped  with  the  very  latest  and  exactine  seed  cleaning  machinery. 

Combined  with  our  many  artificial  and  natural  tests,  we  know  that 

Salzer's  Seeds  contain  the  real  stron^t  robust  seed  life  necessary  for  th« 

'Tf^ii-.         Best  Results. 

EVERYTHING  IN  SEEDS 

Our  Large  164 -Page  Catalog  Now  Ready,   40  Paget  of  which  are  in 
-m"^  natural  colora.     A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

Alfalfa— Timothy— Clover— Rape— Com— Wheat— Oats— Barley— Rye— Flax— BillionDoUar  Grass- 
Sudan— Millet— Cane— Seed  Potatoes— Vetretable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO^  Box  563,  LaCrosse»  Wis. 


Ainerlca*« 

Largest 

Mall 

Order 

Seed 

Hoasc 


GARDEN  NOVELTIES 


CHILDS*  aiANT  KOCHIA,  oor 

1918  novelty ,  baa  Ukeo  iu  place 
everywhere  as  tba  greatest 
floral  favorite.  It  rivals  the 
best  Ferns  or  Palms  in  deco- 
rative effects  and  is  equally 
valoable  for  srarden  or  pots,  a 
py  rminid  of  dense  feathery  ureen 
foliago  all  summer,  in  fall,  a 
daric  claret  red  till  Christmas. 
Easiest  of  all  planU  to  grow 
anywhere.   Fkt.  20c. 

MATCHLESS     LETTUCE. 

Novel,  distinct  and  absolutely 

the  tenderest  and  awaetcst  lettuce  ^rown.    Pkt.  16c. 
TWO-roUNO  TOaaTO.     Larttest.  heaviest,  riehest, 
and  moat  solid  Tomato.   A  perf  eci  marvel.    Fkt.  10c. 
CHINESE  vroOLrLOWEHS.  The  showiest  new  garden 
annual  for  bedding.    Nothing  like  it.   Pkt.  20e 


HOW  TO  COOK  VECETABLCS. 

«  booklet  giving  666  receipts 
for  cooking,  canning  and  pre- 
serving vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
Will  make  one's  garden  crops 
doubly  valuable.  lOe. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Fer  tOe  we  will  sand  •rtmty 
«hlna,  Keelila,  Lettuce,  Te- 
mate,  Weelllewer,  vegetable 
boek  end  eatalegue.  Order 
new.    Supaly  limited. 

BIQ  CATALOaUE  free.  All  flower  and  veKei..b1e  »eeds. 
bulbs,  plants,  and  bcmes.  We  grow  the  finest  Uladioli, 
Dahlias,  Cannas,  Irises,  Peonies,  PerenniLls,  Shniha, 
Vines.  Perns,  Roses.  Sweet  Peas.  Asters.  Pansies. 
BeeU,  Beans.  Cabbage,  Unions,  Tomatoes.  Seed  Cora. 
Potatoes,  etc.  Prize  strains  and  sterling  novelties. 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  INC.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Ye 


jurpees 
Seeds 


THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 
Barpee'a  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the 

Flower  and  Vegetable  garden. 
It  contains  an  entire  chapter  on  Edible  Seeds. 

Root  Crops  and  Greens  and  Sai-ad.s,  and  laf>t. 

but  most  delicious  of  alU  the  Vegetable  Fruits! 
Burpee's    Annual    is    considered  the  Lcadinj? 

American  Seod  catalog.    It  will  be  maile*!  to  you 

free  upon  request.   Write  for  your  copy  twlay. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..  See4  Growers.  PkiUMphia 


r.r/6»owtw»\<i>i 
IFCRTILIZERSI 


availabCe 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Condition  and 
Quality  Guar. 
ANTEED.  Service 
Unsurpassed 

dealers  and  agents 

WANTED 

TlieR.A.WOOLDRIDGECO. 

»08    FIDELITY    BUILDING 

BALTIMORE.  MD.  so 

SUBSIDIAKY  or  THE 
AMCMICAN  AURICULTUMAL  CHEMICAL  COHMWV 


ThEGCNUIIIt 

SMITH 


STDSpPOII 


^WSufTH  Grubber  £0 

i nftTALDG  FREE-DgPT.29.  LA  CRESCENT.  MINN. 
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What  of  Du8ting  for  Tree  Fruits? 
Dusting  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
spraying,  in  New  Jersey,  but  cannot 
take. its  place  under  all  conditions,  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  two 
years  of  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  dust  in  controlling  insects  and  dis- 
eases on  tree  fruits.  According  to  in- 
formation at  present  available,  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  advises 
that  the  following  may  be  said  of  dust- 
ing in  New  Jersey: 

PEACH 

(1.)  Dusting  of  peach  (during  the' 
growing  season)  seems  to  control 
curculio  and  scab  in  an  entirely  satis- 
factory manner,  and  enhances  the  color 
of  the  fruit. 

(2.)  Dusting  (during  the  growing 
season)  for  control  of  brown  rot  is 
still  uncertain  for  New  Jersey  condi- 
tions, although  it  has  proven  effective 
in  certain  other  states. 

(3.)  Dusting  formulas  in  the  market 
today  .are  dangerously  variable.  The 
safest  formula  (based  on  present  in- 
formaticn)  is  70  pounds  of  superfine 
sulphur,  20  pounds  of  hydrated  lime 
and  10  pounds  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead  for  the  "shuck-full"  dusting 
and  the  one  which  follows  it.  For  the 
later  dustings  the  mixture  should  be 
80  pounds  of  superfine  sulphur  and  20 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  Ordinary 
sulphur  will  not  do.  The  superfine 
sulphur  should  be  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  a  sieve  with  200  meshes  to  the 
square  inch. 

(4.)  Dusting  (during  dormancy)  for 
the  control  of  peach  curl  and  San  Jose 
scale  can  not  be  recommended  on  the 
basis  of  present  information. 

APPLE 

(1.)  Dusting  as  a  means^of  control- 
ling insects  and  diseases  on  apple,  with 
present  information,  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  San  Jose  scale,  plant  lice  and 
leaf  hopper  to  date  have  not  yielded 
to  dust  treatments. 

(b)  Apple  scab  is  only  partially  con- 
trolled by  dust  treatments. 

(c)  Definite  data  on  the  effect  of 
dust  treatments  for  the  control  of 
bitter  rot  and  black  rot  are  lacking. 

(2.)  Dusting  on  apple  during  the 
growing  season  (based  on  present  in- 
formation) has  possible  value  only 
where  the  liquid  treatments  can  not 
be  given. 


of  Agriculture  must  carry  a  state  li- 
cense, and  the  department  asks  for 
any  information  relative  to  agents  who 
are  unlicensed,  or  even  licensed  agents 
who  may  be  making  an  effort  to  sell 
new  varieties  of  seeds  with  extrava- 
gant promises  of  large  yields.  Farm- 
ers can  help  protect  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  by  reporting  any  sus- 
picions that  they  may  have  about  seed 
salesmen  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact. 


Sweet  Potato  Storage 

Many  bushels  of  New  Jersey  sweet 
potatoes  are  rotting  in  the  storage 
houses.  Heaviest  losses  occur  in 
houses  where  the  temperature  is  too 
high  (above  55  degrees  F.)  and  where 
there  is  insufficient  ventilation.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  be 
50  to  55  degrees  F.,  day  and  night. 
Use  a  thermometer — do  not  guess. 

The    presence    of    moisture    on    the 
glass  in  the  windows  and  on  the  sides 
of   the  house  is   a  sure  indication   of 
poor  ventilation.    Open  the  ventilators 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  old,  mois- 
ture-laden air  and  the  entrance  of  dry, 
fresh*  air.     This    should    be   done    on 
bright  days,   when  the  outside   air   is 
dry.     Do  not  wait  until  the  air  is  so 
full  of  moisture  that  condensation  of 
water  on  the  windows  takes  place,  but 
open  the  ventilators  on  all  bright  days 
sufficiently  long  for  an  exchange  of  air. 
Determine  now   whether  or  not  your 
ventilating  system  is  adequate,  so  that 
necessary  changes  may  be  made  next 
summer. 

According  to  the  New  Jersey  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  several  of 
the  most  serious  storage  rots,  among 
which  are  soft  rot  and  ring  rot,  are 
caused  T)y  fungi.  The  development  of 
these  injurious  fungi  may  be  materially 
retarded  by  maintaining  the  proper 
temperature  and  sufficient  ventilation 
in  the  storage  house.  Poor  ventilation, 
high  temperatures  and  soft  rot  go  to- 
gether. High  temperatures  also  in- 
crease the  amount  of  shrinkage.  A  lit- 
tle attention  to  storage  conditions  will 
prevent  the  decay  of  many  bushels. 


f^lK^  IleadV Or«»eii  Mountain.  B*it new varirty. 
\JtA  I  Yieirt,  ):jo  bill.  Ui  »«re  Abiu.lutelj  rurt  proof. 
Alw,  Seed  Wheat    CaUlof  rUW.    «.  A.  BmU.  CkarletU.  V*. 


Fake  Seed  Salesmen 
Alluring  promises  of  great  yields 
from  a  special  seed  oats  and  seed  pota- 
toes are  attracting  a  number  of  farm- 
ers in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  offers 
made  by  traveling  seed  salesmen  who 
have  been  reported  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  whose 
responsibility  is  dubious. 

The  agents,  who  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Bucks,  Montgomery  and 
Delaware  counties,  represent  New  Yvrk 
state  houses,  and  are  taking  orders  for 
what  they  claim  is  a  new  variety  of 
oats  that  has  brought  big  yields  in 
Canada,  and  the  price  ranges  from  $3 
to  $3.75  a  bushel. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  urged  by 
Economic  Zoologist  J.  G.  Sanders  to  be 
careful  from  whom  they  purchase  their 
seeds,  and  especially  to  purchase  seeds 
only  from  well-known  and  reliable 
houses  or  agents.  All  agents  recog- 
nized by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 


Vegetable  Varieties  Recommended 

As  a  suggestion  to  buyers  of  seed, 
the  following  varieties  of  the  different 
vegetables  are  recommended  by  the 
specialist  In  vegetable  growing  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Dwarf  green  string  beans:  String- 
less  green  podded. 

Dwarf  yellow  string  beans:  Currle's 
Rustproof. 

Bush  lima  bean:    Fordhook. 

Pole  lima  bean:    King  of  the  Garden. 

Beets:    Crosby's  Egyptian. 

Cabbage:    Copenhagen  Market. 

Carrots:    Dan  vers  Half  Long. 

Celery:    Easy  Blanching. 

Sweet  corn  (early):  Pocahontas 
or  Cxolden  Bantam;  (main  season) 
Stowell's  Evergreen. 

Cucumbers:     White  Spine. 

Egg  plant:     Black  Beauty. 

Head  lettuce:    May  King. 

Leaf  lettuce:     Grand  Rapids. 

Peas:  Notfs  Excelsior,  Gradus  and 
Telephone.  (Plant  at  the  same  time, 
and  pick  in  succession.) 

Radishes:  Scarlet  Globe  and  White 
Icicle. 

Spinach:    Thick  Leaf. 

Tomatoes  (extra  early):  Earliana; 
(early  high  quality)  Bonny  Best; 
(main    season)    Greater    Baltimore. 

Turnips:     White  Milan. 


This  year  demands  the 
biggest  crops  in  history 


Every  patriotic  farmer,  every  loyal 
gardener  must  use  supremest  effort  to 
produce  the  needed  food.  Triple  your 
acreage — it  takes  no  more  time  or 
labor  to  sow  and  cultivate  it  with 
Planet  Jrs.  than  your  usual  acreage 
with  ordinary  tools,  for  Planet  Jr.  Tools 
are  scientifically  constructed  and  enable 
you  to  do  the  work  easier,  quicker, 
and  more  thoroughly. 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  4        \    "^^^."^k.      No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined 

Hill    and    Drill 

Seeder, 

Wheel- 

Hoe, 

^Cultivator 

and    Piow 

,_^  ^  is    a    special 

favorite,  and  there  are  more  of  them  in  use  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows  all  gar- 
•»*— jeeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the 
".  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows,  and  cultivates  all 
voueh  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  for  itself  in 
ame.  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single  season.  vr^arr^  c\ 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has      fesiSfS^      *^ 
hoes  that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.    The  Plows  open  furrows. 
cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.    The  Cultivator  Teeth  work 
deep  or  shallow.    The   Leaf  Lifters  save  much  time  in  late 
work  when  plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary 
work.    Crops  are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool 
works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  AIXEN  &  CO.  Inc.  Philadelphia 
72-page  Catalog,  free! 


...W; 


.«•• 
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Illustrates  Plmnet  Jts.  doing 
actual  farm  and  garden  work,  and 
describes  over  55  diflerent  tools, 
including  Seeders.  Wheel- Hoes, 
Horse-Hoes.  Harrows,  Orchard-. 
Beet-  and  Pi»ot-Wheel  Riding 
Cultivaton.  Write  po«tal  lot  U 
(odAyl 


No.  12 


NEW 

KEROSENE 

ENGINE 
PRICES 

^_^^        Immediate  Sblpment 

Get  my  latest  direct^pricee  on  Kerprane 

EnRinos,  Portables  and  Saw-KiRS.  2  to  80  H-P. 
Save$15to|200.  Twice  the  po'wer  at  about  half 
the  cost  nsintc  kerosene.  ln»rned:ateenipincnt"no 
waiting-Easy  Terms.  WITTE  Knginas  costless 
to  operate  and  own.  Worth  more-l)etterbui  t- 
big Burplos  power.  Simple  and  easy  to  handle. 
Used  by  thousands.  I  ahip  everywhere  m  the  U.b. 
—Caarrxntee  snfe  delivery.  Write  for  my  new 
prices  today.-ED.  H.  WITTE,  Free. 

WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS      ^ 

■>54:<  Oakland  Avenu*  Kansas  City.  Me. 

254.>  Empire  BuUdlag  Pittsbwrcb,  Pa. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


Sudan  Grass  Seed 


Northern  grown,  free  from 
JolinKon  grans,  aOc  per  lb., 
bags  free;  postage,  exnress 
or  freight  extra.  White 
Sweet  ("lover,  srarlfle<1,  30c. 
Alfalfa  f  N.OO  |>er  buHbel  up. 
Order  eariy.  Supply  short. 
Quality  guaranteed  satis- 
factory. 
■ENRY  HELD.  Skeoandoah.  Pa. 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 


Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

suBSiat**^  or  tme  »ve«  o»m  *ai»i.  cmcm.  co. 


238.Acres  Farm,  $4700 
Tobacco   Goes   $500 

an  acfp  IipreatK)ut!<.  160  acrcn  level  loam,  stone  free 
Iniid  with  clay  fliilmoll.  ."iOOconls  pnlp  s«  lllnc  ffl  cord. 
Variety  Iriilt.  Main  lioiii'e.  7  rooms;  tenant  house, 
4  rooms;  IxUh  Kood  re|>»:r,  barus  and  poultry  tiouses. 
Annual  rainfall  over  40  Int-h.-s  and  ab»iut  7  months 
l)etween  frosts.  You  would  enjoy  Maryland's  short, 
intld  winters  and  lonij  dellKliti  iil  summers.  Hetaili 
this  and  other  Imrgains  siroufs  Catalogue  BarK.ilne 
17  staten.  Copv  mailed  free.  Pept.  ISho.  E  A. 
STROUT  FA  KM  AUKNCY.  Laud  Title  »ldg..  I'hila. 

(let  our  low  1»19  prices. 
K;trnipr  agents  wanted 
rilH).  Bl  KT  a   S0\»»,  Helrote.  OhU. 


Binder  Twine 

Sample  frre. 

When     H-riting     advertisers,     please 
mention    Tuk    Pbactical    Fajimeb. 
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When  the  Boy  Comes  Home 

EDWARD  W.  RUSHTON 
Camp  Worktr  for  %ht  Pocket  Tealament  League 
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Safety  b  Wagon  Buying 

BEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you 
buy  a  wagon — Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  \ip  under  capacity 
loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon  expert  to 
buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely,  AH  you 
really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your  heaviest 
loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  to  carry  that  load  and 
we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Weber 
wagons  to  show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this 
statement,  or  write  to  us  for  full  information.  Our 
wagons  have  many  good  features— the  International 
fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate,  link  end  rods, 
folding  end  gate,  superior  material— more  features  than  you 
will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these  help  to  give  the  good 
service,  long  life  and  economy  that  you  get  with  Columbus  or 
Weber  wagons.  The  same  high  standards  of  quality  and 
satisfaction  apply  to  all  the  machines  in  the  list  below. 
THE  nJlL  LINE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALTH  MACHINES 


dadcn  Tush  Bioderi 

M«adcn  Rkc  Bindcn 

Harvesitr  Thrcihen 

Unpen  Shockcn 

Thrcshen 

Tfcn*  If  liBtiti 

BM  N*no«s     Culiivaion 

Tnctor  Hairowt 

Sfnac  Tooth  llirrovi 

Peg  Tooth  Harrowi 

Orchard  Hurovt 


Mowen  Teddefl 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Typei) 

Combifutton  Side  Rakcs 
and  Tedd:rs 

SU(km 

Sweep  Kilcs 

CombinaiioD  Sweep  Rakck 

and  Slacken 

Babag  Preiac* 

BuKbcn 


CfcaM  Sefwatar* 
FcedCrmden 


C«ni  Plaaien      Corn  Dnilf 

CkiD  Drills 

Broadcast  Seeders 

AMaHa  tt  Oraas  S«ed  Dnita 

PotiUut  tt  Lime  Soma* 


Eoailagc  Cutten 

Huskers  and  ShreddOt 

Corn  Shellera 

Threshers 

Slene    Bun   MiUt 

Uajr  Preaso 


RcnacM  Eagiix* 

Casohoe  EngiaM 
KcraaciK  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Culiivalon 

Plasicn  Dnlb 

Cultivalort 
Motor  Cultivator) 

Biadcrs 

Easilage  Cutten 

PKken 

Hwkcn  and  Shrcddcn 

SkcUcfS 


PUTT  fill      I 

Cream  Separator* 

<Haad) 

Cream  Separaton 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  EngioCS 
CaaoUne  Engines 

Motor  Tnicta' 


hteraational  Harvester  Company 

(hcM»«rato4) 

CHICAGO  ••  ^ 


OtfcwFaf  t|iiif« 

Manure  Spreaders 

Sm»  Spreading  AtUck 

Farm  Wagoaa 

Farm  Trucks 

Stalk  Cutlers 

Knilc  Cnnders 
Tractor  Hiubes 

Binder  Tw<M 

of  America 

USA 


Low  an«l  Kany 
to  Kill 

^^1 


Hard  to 
Wear 
«>ut 


1^ 


THE 


Wot*  HOW  KVKNI-Y  the  iimterlal  I*  beinr  applied 
The  picture  tell«  Ihf  tru«-  ntnry 


Guarantee  Spreader 

imaiinc  a  GIANT  •!  POWERFUL  ftrenffth. 
then  y*a  kave  a  nlfllity  •o«4  vlsUn  et  tiK  new 

Sjarantce  lime  1  feItilizeb  spreader 

(onaider,  please,  the  •upenor  features, 
Burh  at  the  harrowlne  attachment,  •iu)er- 
fee<l.  BhiftlnK  clutch  and  spreadinR  device. 
For  durability,  simplicity  and  pracllcablllty. 
Kentlemen.  there  never  has  l)een  a  "I'T^*''" 
to  equal  her.  for  spreading  lime.  <mOUND 
LIMESTONE,  comnu'rcial  fertilizer,  etc.. 
EVENLY,  or  If  you  si.  deplre.  she  will  sow 
the  material  in  rows  at  a  momeut's  notice. 
Hhe  works  with  ease  hut.  what  1  like  ah<iut 
her  most  is  the  sturdy  way  she  Is  huilt.  Place 
T  our  order  early  to  avoid  the  rush.  You  can 
iiave  |15  by  beiiij?  tht-  ttrst  one  lu  your  county 
to  pun-hase  the  «u»r»iit«e  «pr«md«»r. 
Bkttkr  Wbitk  Uh  Topay. 

GUARANTEE  MF6.  CO.,  MaH  Division 

Dept.  ii  51  Woodsboro.  Maryland 


GRASS  SEED 


rREE  SAMPLES 


Wondarfnl  Vala* 
WholMal*  Prieaa 
Profits  Dividatf 

with  ciMtoiners.    Don't  fail  to  In vestii^  „„    v.  ... 

Recleaned  Te«ted  Timothy  J4. 7.5  bu.,  Al/alfa  $8.90,  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy,  $6.60.  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Graas 
and  Flekl  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  BObject  to  State  or  Government  Test  under  an 
abaolotc  MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  gpecial- 
iat«  in  craM  and  field  seetis.  Located  so  as  to  save  yon 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
proAt-aharinff,  money-saving  Seed  Guide  which  explaina 
all  free.    Boy  now  and  save  money.    Write 

Amciicu  Mutual  8Md  Co.  DepC«2«Chicatfo.Ill. 

When     writing    advertisers,     please 
mention    The   Practical   Farmer. 
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youm  production 
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Let  OS  tell  yon  about 

AirCHAMPlOII 
URPUNTERS 

and  their  efSdeney  in  prododni?  a  bjagf er  poUto  crop 
I  which  pays.     Descriptive  matter  FREE. 

Address  Champion  Potato  M*cmimb«y  Co. 
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"I'll    be    yours    forever,    Jesus,    but 
You'll  have  to  hurry  and  get  me  out 
of   here,"   was  the  strange   prayer  of 
one  of  our  American  boys  as  the  weight 
of  timbers  and  earth  covered  him.     In 
that  advance  the  mighty  shells  opened 
crater    holes,    leveled    homes,    blasted 
trenches,  and  buried  many  a  soldier  in 
the  debris.     On   the  transport  on   his 
way    home    this    convalescent    soldier 
told  the  story  of  how  he  had  surren- 
dered  his   life   to  God.     Careless   and 
unmindful  of  life's  great  call,  he  had 
given  no  heed  to  the  many  opportuni- 
ties to  accept  salvation  through  Christ. 
It  was  in  the  heat  of  battle,  with  every 
fiber  of  his  being  stretched  to  its  limit 
— body,  mind  and  soul — ^that  the  con- 
cussion  of  a  shell   threw  him   to  the 
ground,  and  before  he  could  scramble 
to   his    feet   the   broken    timbers   and 
crumbling   earth    fell    upon    him.      He 
gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  in  that 
moment,  between  the  past  and  eternal 
future,  he  cried   out  to  his  Lord.     It 
was   a   crude   prayer,   but   it   wag   the 
outcry  of  a  soul  made  intensely  earnest 
in  despair  of  escape.    How  the  seconds 
crept  by;    each   seemed   a  measure  of 
eternity!      Then   he   cried   out   to   his 
Ijord    to   hurry.      "You    haven't    much 
time,  Jesus,  if  you  want  my  life.     I'll 
be    Yours    forever,    Jesus,    but    You'll 
have  to  hurry,"  that  poor  boy  prayed. 
A  lieutenant  had  seen  him  fall,  and  at 
once  started  to  dig  him  out  from  under 
the  three  feet  of  earth.    He  was  dragged 
out    more    dead    than    alive,    but    his 
promise  and  prayer  stood  good,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  story  he  added:     "My 
life  is  at  the  service  of  God  forever." 

A  wounded  boy  in  the  lower  bunk 
thanked  the  man  who  sat  by  his  side 
to  read  "ind  pray  with  him.  He  was 
anxious  for  the  Testament,  and,  as  for 
his  decision  for  Christ,  he  said  he  had 
made  that  on  the  battlefield,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  intended 
to  join  church.  No  one  knew  of  it 
other  than  his  Lord  and  himself,  but  it 
was  his  fixed  purposef 

Many  other  such  incidents  could  be 

written    of   the   personal   decision    for 

Christian  service  made  by  our  men  as 

they  stood  alone  with  conscience  and 

God   amid   the   fire  and   death   of  the 

battle.    The  problem  to  us  in  the  farm 

home,  the  cottage  and  the  church  is  to 

see  that   this   spiritual   awakening   be 

not  wasted  as  these  boys  come  home. 

They  are  different  men,  without  show, 

void  of  pretense,  crude  in   moral  and 

churchly   definitions,   but   withal    they 

hold    a    rugged    and    pioneer    sort    of 

manly  conception  of  life. 

Our   mothers   and   fathers   think   of 
them    as   the    boys   who   left   the   old 
home  a  few  months  ago,  but   what  a 
different  boy  they  shall  see!     He  has 
seen  strange  sights,  scenes  of  savage 
cruelty,    wickedness    and    blood    that 
cannot  be  brushed  from  his  eyes.     Far- 
away cities  and  foreign  people  now  are 
commonplace  to  him.     His  sympathies 
have  been  touched  by  the  misfortune 
[  of  the  destitute,  and  he  has  learned  a 
broad   brotherhood  in  the  ranks  with 
I  his  fellow  soldiers.     We  think  of  him 
as    he    went    away,    but,    no,    he    has 
changed  so  much! 

Think   of  the  finer   qualities  of   his 
soul.    He  is  the  same  boy,  but  see  how 


big  of  heart  and  true  in  sympathy  he 
has  become!  As  for  home,  it  is  now 
the  Mecca  of  all  his  pilgrimage 
marches,  for  his  heart  yearns  to  turn 
homeward.  His  mother  is  the  best 
mother  that  has  ever  lived— yes,  to  each 
of  them— Ood  bless  them!— his  mother 
is  the  best  in  all  the  world.  As  for 
father,  well,  dad  is  his  ideal  forever. 
All  his  love  is  intensified  by  these 
months  among  strange  people.  He  has 
lived  iponths,  but  he  has  visioned  the 
view  of  years,  for  the  wonders  of  a 
lifetime  have  been  crowded  into  the 
few  months  of  the  past  war  period. 

What  of  his  Lord?     Your  boy  never 

has  forgotten  the  night  scenes  of  home. 

That  family  circle,  where  the  names 

are  gone  over  in  prayer,  is  the  choicest 

bit   of   memory.     He   knows   that    no 

name  is  mentioned  with  such  love  as 

is   his   name.     He  heard  you   talk   of 

Jesus   and   of  His  sacrifice.     But   out 

there  at   the   Marne,   and  in   the   Ar- 

gonne,  and  at  Sedan,  he  has  learned 

the  value  of  sacrifice;   he  has  learned 

it  with  the  cost  of  his  own  blood.   Often 

he  heard  the  preacher  tell  of  a  God 

near   at   hand,    but   out   there   in   the 

night    watches,    in    the    sweep    of    No 

Man's  Land,  in  the  crash  of  shells  and 

the  thunder  of  the  guns,  he  has  learned 

to    know    God    as    One    nearer    than 

breathing  and  closer  than  human  flesh. 

It  was  that  knowledge  that  took  him 

through  the  .valley  of  death  and  back 

again.      God  .was    very    personal  <and 

intimate  there. 

When  your  boy  comes  home,  may  hV 
be  bold  to  make  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  country  and  home  and  to  his  genera- 
tion the  measure  to  which  all  men 
should  hold.  Our  homes  now  should 
get  ready  for  him,  and  our  hearts 
should  thrill  with  holy  zeal  lest  any  of 
his  spiritual  heartburn  be  permitted  to 
grow  cold  in  the  chill  of  our  old-time 
formalism  and  narrow  prejudices. 

What  a  mighty  waste  of  emotional 
and  spiritual  power  there  will  be  if  we 
are  not  ready  to  measure  up  to  the  boy 
as  he  comes  home!  What  can  we  say 
to  the  desperately  wounded  men  who 
say:  "No,  we  are  not  the  heroes,  for 
the  heroes  are  over  there,  sleeping 
under  the  crude  wooden  crosses  in  the 
soil  of  France.  They  had  wounds  like 
these — and  more — and  then  gave  their 
lives.  No,  we  are  not  the  heroes:  they 
are.  sir."  The  humility  of  heroism  is 
marvelous  to  the  homeland,  and  we 
must  match  their  unselfishness. 

I  talked  to  an  officer  of  a  transport, 
and  he  told  me  of  one  of  his  trips  east. 
He  called  it  the  "infiuenza  trip,"  when 
so    many    died,    some   of    whom    were 
buried  at  sea.    He  sketched  that  scene. 
The  great  steamer  had  stopped,  every 
bit  of  work  had  ceased,  the  men  were 
at     salute,     and     in     the     quiet— that 
strange  quiet — the  bodies  of  their  com 
rades   were  given   to  the  sea.      Every 
man   was  alone   with  the  thoughts  of 
his  own   mind.     And  this  officer   said 
that   after  the  burial,  as  he  went  to 
his  station,  he  saw  men  by  scores,  some 
of   the   roughest   in   the  crew,   sitting 
under  their  hammocks  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  dark  companlonway.  weep- 
ing with  a  grief  uncontrollable.    These 
men  were  touched  to  the  very  depths. 
(C«»cliidMl  •■  »•■•  SB) 
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*T7*ES  SIR!  The  more  dollars  I  can  spend 
X  in  fertilizer  the  better  off  I  am,  just  so 
long  as  each  additional  dollar  returns  its  pro- 
fit"   The  Question  is 

Not  How  Little  but 

How  Much  Fertilizer 

Can  You  Use  to  Advantage 

Your  investment  in  land,  buildings,  stock, 
and  machinery  is  fixed— and  must  be  carried  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  your  crops.  The  way  to  make  this 
entire  investment  pay  a  bigger  profit  is  by  using  fer- 
tilizer. The  same  labor,  the  same  work  horses,  the 
same  machinery,  the  same  land— with  fertilizer 
added— will  earn  a  bigger  return. 

Figure  fertilizer  on  a  business  basis.     The 

more  dollars  invested  at  a  profit,  the  l}etter — and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  your  investment  in  fer- 
tilizer is  $10  or  $10,000.  The  important  point  is, 
**  What  investment  will  bring  you  the  maximum  year's 
profits  from  your  farming   operations?" 

Are  You  Using  Enough  Fertilizer? 

Increase  your  plantfood  application  this  spring  by 

using  higher  grade  fertilizer.  Buy  fertilizer  containing  not  less 
than  14  per  cent,  of  total  available  plantfood — phosphoric  acid, 
ammonia  and  potash.  High  grade  fertilizer  furnishes  plant- 
foods  at  the  lowest  cost  and  returns  the  biggest  profit  on  the 
investment. 

Write  for  our  interesting  bulletin  on  fertilizer  usage 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 
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Getting  the  Poultry  (Ready  for  Spring 

F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

The   very    big    thing    in   this   year's     more  money  this  year  than  two  good 


- 


work  is  the  preparatory  work  with  the 
breeders.      Hens    are    just    now    about 
finishing   the   molt,    and   to   get   them 
Into   a   state   of   high   fertility   is   the 
great  objective,  and  upon  this  condition 
depends    the    success    of    the    season's 
work.      In   the   first   place,   fertility   is 
so  vitally  essential  to  profitable  hatch- 
ing that  it  must  be  secured  regardless 
of  what  is  seeming  expense;  second,  it 
must    be    secured    at    such    time    that 
hatching   can    begin    early    enough   to 
insure  layers  maturing  not  later  than 
November   1st   next.      This   latter   fact 
has  been  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
before.     It  is  now  more  important  that 
we    bring    out    of    poor    condition    or 
slothfulness  the  late  molters,  that  they 
may  be   fit.  that  all  functions  will   be 
quickly     resumed.       Naturally,     range 
will   put   into   condition    the   run-down 
molters,  but  range  is  not  possible  to  all 
poultry   producers,  because  of  limited 
area.      Hence    the    next    best    thing    is 
green   food. 

Fertility  can  be  determined  some 
weeks  before  eggs  for  hatching  are 
actually  needed,  although  there  is  lit- 
tle time  between  now  and  hatching 
days  for  the  heavier  breeds  and  varie- 
ties. Many  of  the  larger  hatcheries 
determine  the  degree  of  fertility  in 
January  and  February  in  a  very  sim- 
ple manner.  It  is  necessary  for  these 
hatcheries  to  know,  within  a  reason- 
able number,  just  how  many  chicks 
will  hatch  from  a  given  number  of 
eggs.  This  is  essential  for  several 
reasons:  First,  that  orders  may  be 
booked    for    certain    dates,    and    that 


layers  were  able  to  make  year  before 
last.     Because  of  this  fact  it  behooves 
the  egg  producer  to  go  after  everj'  egg 
that   can   be   gotten,   and   to   take   the 
money  out  of  the  poor  layers  at  once. 
Dead    timber    in    a    poultry    fiock    is 
worse  than  a  hole  in  /our  money  bag. 
Observation   and  study  of  the   most 
intensive  kind   have   developed   a   few 
things  that  are  of  service  to  the  poul- 
tryman  or  woman  who  is  anxious  and 
willing   to    improve    flocks    and    make 
more   money.      Logically,    the   average 
farmer   pays   enough    attention    to    bin 
animals  of  the  four-footed  kind  to  get 
the  most  out  of  them.     Likewise,  any 
farmer    would    resent    the    accusation 
that  he  failed  to  cultivate  a  crop  the 
necessary  number  of  times.    Poultry  is 
entitled  to  just  as  much  care  and  hon- 
est manipulation  as  horses,  dairy  cows, 
hogs,  sheep  or  crops. 

Here  follow  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  reached  by  egg-laying  com- 
petition feeders,  successful  poultrymen 
and  experime/it  stations: 

(1.)  Sell  off  all  birds  that  put  on 
feathers    (when  molting)   slowly. 

(2.)  Every  pullet  that  lays  before 
she  is  200  days  old  is  worth  while,  if 
good  care  is  given.  She  matured 
quickly,  and  did  it  for  business 
reasons. 

(3.)  Always  keep  over  late-molting 
pullets. 

(4.)  Large  combs  and  wattles  mean 
well-developed  generative  organs.  Hold 
on  to  these. 

(5.)  A  good  layer,  when  she  is  be- 
ginning her  molt,  has  pale  shanks,  pale 


advertisements   may   state   date  of  de- I  beak  and  pale  vent;  when  she  is  through 
livery.     Without  this  knowledge  there    molting  her  color  comes  back  and  her 


would  be  little  success  and  less  profit 
in  the  day-old  chick  business.  Just 
here  it  is  well  to  give  a  little  inside 
information  about  the  chick  business. 
This  fertility  test  does  several  thin?Ts 
other  than  decide  delivery  dates.  One 
of  the  really  valuable  results  is  the 
proof  of  excellence  in  the  fiocks  that 
furnish  eggs   for  mammoth   machines 


headgear  is  again  normal 

(6.)  On  the  abdomen  of  good  layers 
the  skin  is  loose  and  flabby  between 
the  breastbone  and  vent. 

(7.)  Pelvic  bones  should  be  flexible, 
straight,  thin,  and  wide  apart. 

(8.)  When  a  hen  gets  "run  down 
behind."  baggy,  etc.,  sell  her  or  eat  her. 

(9.)  A  hustling  hen  is  a  heavy  layer; 


When  the  winter  test  proves  eggs  from  j  first  up.  always,  and  the  lauL  to  bed, 
a  given  flock  low  in  fertility,  steps  to  j  with  a  full  crop,  is  infallible  in  egg 
raise  fertility  to  a  profitable  basis  can  I  production. 


immediately  be  taken.  On  second  test, 
unless  fertility  shows  up  in  sufficient 
degree,  other  males  are  introduced  into 
the  flock.  Logically,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  fertility  the  big  hatchery  would 
flounder  hopelessly  in  the  depths  of 
failure;  100.000  eggs  that  cost  8  cents 
each,  out  of  which  only  20,000  chicks 
hatched,  and  for  whic  h  the  sale  price 
is  15  cents  each,  would  entail  a  loss 
of  $5000  in  eggs  alone. 

There  are  a  few  other  things  that 
can  be  done  to  improve  flocks,  some 
of  which  should  be  photographed  on 
the  memory,  and  then  re-photographed. 

Ninety   days   i*  the   maximum   tim 


(10.)  The  man  that  labors  hardest 
has  the  shorter  finger  nails;  so  does  a 
hen.     A  hen  with  long  nails  is  lazy. 

Any  bird  that  comes  up  to  the  scratch 
on  the  above  specifications  will  be  long 
of  body,  show  a  broad  back,  will  be 
plump  or  stoutly  constructed  a:^'.  carry 
a  fairly  good  amount  of  fiesh.  But  the 
bird  that  shows  a  dried-up.  whitish 
comb  after  molting  should  follow  the 
line  of  the  axe. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  incuba- 
tion program  for  the  coming  year, 
states  the  poultry  department  rt  Cor 


nell  university.  If  you  are  using  an 
for  molting.  A  hen  that  uses  up  ninety  |  incubator,  it  wiU  be  possible  to^plan 
days  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Slow  feathering  always  means  low  vi- 
tality. "The  faster  the  feathering,  the 
finer  the  health."  is  as  old  as  the  hen 
family.  A  good-looking  pet  hen  is 
rarely  a  valuable  layer.    It  is  the  nerve 


a  more  or  less  definite  schedule.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  se?  that 
the  eggs  are  uniform,  especially  in  size 
and  shape,  and  that  abnormal  or 
check-shelled  eggs  are  not  put  in  the 
machines.      When    the   eggs   are   gath- 


Put  an  American  Radiatol 

Heating  Outfit  in  the  . 

OLD  HOME«i 


Make  the  long  winters  the  most  enjoyable  part 
of  Farm  life  by  installing  IDEAL- AMERICAN 
Heating  in  your  house.     You  will  be  surprised 

how  quickly  and  easily  your  house  can  be  changed  into  a 
HOME  with  this  comforting,  economizing,  and  easy  care- 
taking  outfit.  Bums  any  fuel .  Never  wears  out  and  makes 
the  coziness  of  your  home  the  envy  of  your  neighbors. 

IDEAL-AMERICAN  Heating  is  as 

important  as  the  Farm  itself  for  it 

■  —    —  keeps  the  whole  family  happy  and 

Radiators  ^^IBoilers  contented. 


Ideal 


IDEAL  Boilers 
-.vill  supply  ample 
licat  on  one  charg' 
:ng  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
:ng  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut« 
KDOst  results. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


Banks  will  loan  money  to  make  this  im- 
provement because  it  is  permanent,  worth 
more  than  it  costs  and  you  always  get  back 
its  first  cost  if  you  sell  or  lease,  besides 
the  big  yearly  savings  of  fuel.    There 
is  no  need  to  bum  high  priced  fuels  in 
IDEAL  Boilers. 

Put  in  this  low-cost 
heating  NOW! 

Put  in  any  house.  Water  pressure  noflieces- 
sary.  Cellar  is  not  essential -- set  IDEAL 
Boiler  in  side  room  or  "leanto." 
Call  up  yoiw  dealer  today  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  an  estimate  for  installing  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  heating  this  week.  It  can  be 
done  in  a  few  days  in  any  kind  of  buildings 
without  disturbing  the  family. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want   you  to  have  a  copy  of  Ideal 
Heating."  It  goes  into  the  subject  Tery  com- 

Cletely   and  tells  you  things  you  ought  to 
now  about  heating  your  home.    PuU  you 
under  no  obligation  Co  buy. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil- 
era  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa- 
ter for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Sj//- 

«hon       Regulator. 
f rite  tot  booklet, 

Write  to 

Department  P*45 

Chicago 


agents  *  ^  \  •  —  \  ' 


to  cast  out  and  market  the  poor  ones  ^  ered  they  should  be  placed  at  once  in 
thJit  gives  the  I.est  and  healthiest  lay-  a  cellar,  and  if  not  placed  in  machines 
err.     The    weak   hen   will   not   feather    or  under  hens  the  next  day.  these  egss 

jjp^^ly  should  he  turned  once  daily  as  long  as 

Generally,  the  good  layer  will  naake    they  are  held. 


LIBERTY  MARVEL 

dUBuinin^BROODER 


Bine  name  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

AatomsUc  RcgulatloH 

TUe   Liberty    Marvfl    1«-   <le- 
Fipned    to    ro^«"l    IIt  enier- 

^(UCr    111    rh*-    PXiBtlnc    «'0«1 

(•rl*  1*^ 
Change    Your    Coal 

Burner  Into   a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Hlfc 

snving 

tn 

opfrBtiQK 

pxp'-nse. 

hroodiDg 

ro 

to 

H'CO 

<hickB  — „^.^.  ^.^r 

.or  le^B  than  «<•  p«»r  <)«v.  Perffrt  ftj\tit«- 
faction  jrnaranteed  or  money  bark.  SphcJ 
for  circular  on  "Rrlentlflc   Brondlnt'." 
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Liberty  Stove  Co.  j.^7.:;,orhr«*.r;. 


*j  BBBCntt  MostProfltahl•chlck- 
V^  Dllbdlw  rnn.(luckf>.Kee!teaii<i tur- 
keys. Choice,  pure-bred,  northern  rnlsed. 
Fowii),  CKRH.  Incubators  at  low  prices.  Am- 
erifa'f  greatest  poultry  farm.  26th  year.  Val- 
uable new  112  page  book  and  catalou  free. 
R.F.NEUBEItT  e«..lsiMr)  MMkalt.Miaa 

bl^b'f -15,000  for  mS  — CHICKS 

lleMtldUiirterH  for  Barred  Ro<k«.  I.ik'bt  Hralim.B. 
White  Mild  Brown  LeKhornn,  Blark  Minorr.s  r^Mti«- 
fml  Ion  guaranteed.  Jioftklel  free.  Sunny  Bid*- Halih 
e  y.  C.  J.  Strawwr.   I'rop..  I)»pt.  A,  Liverpool    fa. 

ror  »•!•.  all  varletleaof  lUirks.  Reds. Wyandotte*. 
MiMT«-a»<  nambiirifw.  Anconas.  Orplniictons,  I-anic- 
Blian!".  BratiniaM.  l-«Kliorn»i.  turkeys,  ducks,  peese. 
Ifiiineas    Pri'-ef>  l<»w.   Ralph  H.Raby.  IxiudonvlUe.  O. 

nnr%r\r\mC  ^Ml  bnmlnit  and  coal  bot"lns. 
DKiJV-'LFI-'K«9  :«N)  to  l.flOO  chicks  rap^.iclty. 
fl4..Vi  to  |2o  (hi  f'Rch  <'lrc.  free.  Direct  from  fa<  tocy. 
Keyalone  Ilatclifry        I>«pt.  5        Richfield.  Vn. 

Twilley*s  Wilt  Resistant  Tomato  Seed 

pnxliuis  I'lU  «To^^^'  of  sinooth,  deep  red  fruit  >  I 
e.vceMent  quality,  where  others  fall,  even  on  poil 
Inffcted  with  the  wilt  dlseBS*'.  Tliepe  varieli.o 
were  developed  by  the  Maryland  State  folli-fe 
tiiid  huve  iHH'onie  faniouB  for  their  rewi<«tanc«  ti< 
the  wilt.  Tbey  are  the  only  ones  to  prow.  If  j  i  n 
want  t4>  pet  thif  t>ef>t  an  well  as  the  l<leeet«t  croj  s 
Wilt  Resistant  Stone  and  Wilt  Re«irtant  Oreawr 
KRitlniore,  cnnU  with  order,  |>acket.  'Jft*-.:  ounce 
il  (Kt;  i>ouiid.  t«.oo,  |M-Bti>aid. 

OTI«  %.  TWII.I.KY.  Ilnrlorli.  1»W. 
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Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Ws  pay  11.00  for  tbe  best,  II.OO  lor  the  next  best  and  W  cenu  lor  each  other  artivit  published  la  our  Kx- 
partsncs  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discassion  sad 
■accsst  subjects  for  future  discuasiuu.    OoniribuUons  must  reach  us  16  days  before  date  of  laaue. 


Topic  No.  1261,  February  15. — How  and 
when  shall  we  seed  the  clover  this  aprinj?? 
Have  you  found  anything  to  take  the  place 
of  red  clover?  How  much  clover  hay  do 
you  cut  from  an  acre,  and  how  many 
crops  7 

Topic  No.  1262,  March  1.— Whether  this 
topic  should  be  for  the  "Pool  or 
"Women's  Exchange"  we  cannot  decide, 
but  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  our  good 
men  readers  In  Maryland :  "Footwear  for 
the  Stable  and  Dlnlng-Room — How  Shall 
They  Be  Reconciled  Y  '  It  is  surely  an 
important  home  problem,  and  much  can 
be  said  about  it  by  both  men  and  women. 
Tell  us,  in  not  more  than  300  words,  how 
you  manage  to  Iceep  the  house  clean  and 


the  men  comfortable,  or  the  women  folks 
pleased   and   your  feet  protected. 
Topic  No.   12G3,  March   15. — Setting  fence 

Eosts.  We  have  discussed  types  of  fences, 
ut  not  posts.  Have  you  ever  treated 
them  with  creosote,  or  set  them  in  con- 
crete? What  wood  makes  the  most  last- 
ing posts,  and  when  It  the  best  time  to 
cut  it?  Anything  gained  by  setting  them 
reverse  of  the  way  they  grew?  llow  do 
you  dig  the  post  holes?  What  about 
steel  or  concrete  posts? 

J.  D  ,  Washinifton,  D.  C. — My  grain 
ration  for  dairy  cows  at  present  is 
costing  me  $46.60  a  ton.  It  consists 
of  four  parts  of  corn  and  cob  meal 
mixed  with  one  part  of  cottonseed 
meal  which  contains  38.67  percent  pro 
tein.  I  raise  the  corn,  and  crush  it  in 
a  corn  and  cob  mill,  using  a  4-horse- 
power  gasoline  engine  for  power.  On 
the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  corn  crop,  my  grain  ration 
costs  considerably  less  than  the  figure 
I  have  named  above,  but  in  this  esti- 
mate I  have  figured  the  corn  at  the 
market  price — $1.40  a  bushel — which 
prevailed  when  I  stored  the  grain  in 
the  crib.  A  neighbor  and  I  purchased 
one  carload  of  thirty  tons  of  cotton- 
seed meal  directly  from  a  Southern 
oil  mill,  the  meal  costing  us  $65  a  ton 
delivered  at  our  farms. 

My  ration  is  very  satisfactory  where 
it  is  fed  to  the  cows  in  correspondence 
with  their  daily  production  on  the 
basis  of  1  pound  of  grain  daily  per 
animal  for  each  2%  pounds  of  milk 
which  the  cow  produces.  It  is  rich  in 
protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  which 
are  present  in  amounts  adequate  to 
provide  a  well-balanced  mixture.  The 
ration  carries  plenty  of  bulk,  and  does 
not  contain  any  useless  filler. 

I  feed  the  grain  in  connection  with 
good  corn  silage  as  well  as  soy  bean 
and  sorghum,  alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
I  grow  these  three  hays  because  they 
furnish  me  a  variety  of  roughage 
which  never  allows  the  cows  to  get 
tired  during  their  long  feeding  period. 
For  a  couple  of  weeks  I  feed  soy  bean 
and  sorghum  hay,  and  then  I  gradually 
change  the  cows  to  alfalfa  hay,  and 
when  this  feed  begins  to  get  a  little 
monotonous  I  shift  them  to  clover  hay, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  bean  and 
sorghum  mixture.  I  shred  my  fodder, 
and  allow  the  cows  one  good  feed  of 
hay  and  another  good  fill  of  fodder 
each  day  during  the  off-pasture  period. 
The  fact  that  my  hay  Is  rich  in  protein 
also  permits  me  to  feed  a  little  less 
valuable  protein  in  the  grain  ration 
than  I  would  have  to  provide  if  I  fed 
other  than  leguminous  hay. 

I  recommend  the  use  of  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  gluten  in  a  home-pre- 
pared grain  ration  when  these  mate- 
rials are  low  enoygh  in  price  so  as  to 
Justify  their  extensive  use  for  market 
milk  production.  At  present  my  milk 
which  tests  3.8  percent  butterfat  sells 
for  $4.85  a  hundredweight,  which  price. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
my  feed  is  raised  on  the  farm,  nets 
me  a  good  profit  from  the  business  of 
dairying,  while  my  farm  is  constantly 
improving  in  fertility. 

8.  M.  T.,  Upland,  Pa.— The  eco- 
nomical feeding  of  dairy  cattle  this 
winter  involves  some  problems,  but 
the  dairyman  having  good  ensilage, 
plenty  of  corn  and  good  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  has  little  to  worry  about 
except  the  income  tax.  Until  a  few 
weeks  ago  bran  has  been  fairly  plenti- 


ful and  at  moderate  price,  although 
today  it  is  another  problem.  Fortun- 
ately we  secured  five  tons  from  the  car 
the  day  before  the  jump  came, -which, 
with  our  own  corn  and  cob  meal,  and 
cottonseed  meal  lx)ught  last  year,  will 
see  us  through  the  winter,  as  far  as 
mill  feed  goes.  Of  course,  the  ensilage, 
alfalfa,  clover  hay  and  com  fodder 
count,  but  they  require  no  preparation 
for  feeding. 

For  grinding  our  corn  we  use  a  10- 
inch  mill  that  gives  a  16-horsepower 
engine  and  two  men  strenuous  work 
for  a  few  hours.  The  mill  is  set  along- 
side the  corn  crib,  and  one  man  shovels 
the  ears  into  the  hopper  while  the 
other  bags  up  the  meal  to  be  hauled  to 
the  barn.  Two  men  can  grind  and  haul 
to  the  barn  in  the  same  length  of  time 
that  it  formerly  took  to  haul  the  corn 
to  the  public  mill.  Last  year  it  cost 
about  14  cents  per  hundred  to  grind, 
while  the  public  mill  charged  12' cents 
and  we  had  a  three-mile  haul.  One 
year's  use  of  the  mill  has  paid  for  It 
by  saving  the  long  haul  to  the  public 
mill. 


F.    P.   P.,   Emmaville,   Pa. — In   the 
fall,  when  the  local  mills  are  grinding 
buckwheat  fiour  for  shipment,  we  can 
buy    the   bran    (hulls    and    middlings 
mixed)    at   a   reasonable   price.      This 
fall  we  sold  our  buckwheat  for  $1.70 
per  bushel,  and  bought  buckwheat  bran 
at  $14  per   ton.     Some  object  to  the 
hulls,  and  sift  them  out,  but  we  do  not. 
Analysis  shows  this  stuff  to  be  high 
In   protein,  and  mixed   with  an  equal 
quantity  of  corn  and  cob  meal  we  have 
a  tolerably  good  grain  ration  for  our 
cows,  feeding  according  to  the  amount 
of  milk  given.    Once  each  day  we  feed 
pumpkins  while  they  last,  and  mangels 
the  balance  of  the  winter,  keeping  them 
In   the   house   cellar   for   convenience. 
Corn  fodder  or  clover  hay  is  fed  night 
and  morning,  and  wheat  or  oat  straw 
at  noon.     Now,  I  know  this  ration  is 
not  exactly  a  balanced  one,  but  it  seems 
to  furnish  the  most  nutriment  at  least 
cost,  and  the  cows  do  well  on  it.    This 
winter  we  have  some  alfalfa  hay,  for 
the  first  time.     The  cows  are  fond  of 
it,  and  we  are  planning  to  get  more 
of  it  growing  on  the  farm. 

We  have  no  means  of  grinding  our 
own  grain,  but  some  of  the  neighbors 
have  small  chopping  mills,  and  claim 
quite  a  saving  in  time  as  well  as  the 
miller's  toll.  It  Is  rather  too  far  back 
from  the  railroad  here  to  feed  much  of 
the  commercial  feedstuffs.  Brewers' 
grains  have  never  been  sold  by  any 
dealers  near  us,  though  sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  get  cottonseed  meal,  tut  it 
is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  can 
afford  t(  feed  it  at  $60  per  ton  and 
produce  butter  (which  is  the  only  dairy 
product  we  can  sell  here)  at  25  to  30 
cents  per  pound,  which  Is  the  usual 
price  at  this  time  of  the  year  in 
normal  times,  though  we  are  getting 
55  cents  this  winter. 


pounds    ground    barley,    100     pounds 
ground  oats,  100  pounds  hominy,  150 
pounds  oil  meal  and  50  pounds  whe£t 
bran.     We   should   prefer   more   bran, 
but   it   is   hard   to  get,   and   we  save 
most  of   it  for  the  last   week   before 
freshening,      f'or   that   week   we   feed 
one  part  oil  meal,  one  part  hominy  and 
two  parts  bran.     Of  the  first  mixture 
we  feed  from  8  to  16  pounds  per  day. 
Some   dairymen    I   know   do   not   feed 
grain  when  the  cows  are  dry,  but  we 
believe  one  bag  of  grain  at  this  time 
is   worth    two   after   freshening.     For 
a  few  days  after  calving  we  feed  the 
same  as  the  last  week  before  freshen- 
ing.   We  then  begin  to  add  more  heavy 
grain,  feeding  about  1  pound  grain  to 
4    pounds    of    milk,    which    makes    a 
ration  of  from  10  pounds  to  25  pounds. 
Our  milk  ration  will  analyze  from 
24   to   26   percent   protein   and   6  to   7 
percent  fat.     As  the  cows  get  farther 
along  in  lactation  we- increase  the  grain 
ration  to  1  to  3  and  1  to  2^5  pounds 
of  milk.    This  is  the  first  year  we  have 
been  able  to   purchase  barley,  and  to 
the  present  are  pleased  with  it. 

W.  F.  S.,   Red  Lion,  Del. — ^We  are 

feeding  our  cows  a  grain  ration  com- 
posed   of   300   pounds   of  corn   or   cob 
meal,  150  pounds  of  oil  meal  and  150 
pounds  of  ground  oats.    As  a  cow  nears 
her  freshening  period  the  corn  or  cob 
meal  is  gradually  decreased,  until  about 
one  week  before   she  freshens  it   has 
been  totally  replaced  by  more  oats  and 
some  bran.     As  soon  as  she  freshens, 
and  the  danger  of  fever  has  passed,  the 
corn  and  cob  meal  is  gradually  worked 
Into  the  ration  again.    We  do  not  find 
this    ration    so    very    expensive.      Its 
greatest  fault  seems  to  be  lack  of  va: 
riety.     But   even  with  this  fault,  our 
cow-testing    association    records    show 
that  each  cow  in  the  herd  is  returning 
at  least  a  fair  profit. 

As  soon  as  the  cows  are  milked  in 
the  morning  they  are  fed  a  small  bunch 
(about  1  pound)  of  mixed  hay,  mostly 
clover;  about  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing Ihey  are  turned  into  the  bam  lot, 
and  given  as  much  corn  stover  as  they 
will  clean  up  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  when  they  are  put  in  the 
barn  again.  At  night  they  are  each 
given  a  mangerful  of  alfalfa  hay. 
When  they  are  in  the  barn  lot  they 
have  free  access  to  clean,  bright  wheat 
straw,  water  and  salt,  with  a  shed  to 
run  under  If  the  weather  Is  stormy. 

We  find  that  It  pays  us  to  grind  our 
own  feed.  We  have  a  gasoline  engine 
and  grinder,  and  on  stormy  days  we 
usually  grind  enough  feed  to  last  until 
the  next  stormy  day.  By  buying  the 
oil  meal  in  the  form  of  oil  cake  and 
grinding  it  ourselves  we  save  $12  to 
$15  per  ton,  and  the  cake  takes  much 
less  storage  room  than  the  meal. 


3/Vorid's  Best 


Roofing 

lii^   FralsSt 


Fralsfit 
Paid 


O.  W.  R.,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.— The 
feeding  problems  of  today  are  very 
different  from  what  they  were  but  a 
few  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was 
simply  how  to  obtain  protein  at  the 
lowest  price.  We  had  In  our  home- 
grown grains  and  fodders  plenty  of 
fat  and  carbohydrates.  But  of  late  the 
number  of  dairy  cows  and  growing 
stock  on  our  farms  have  increased  al- 
most beyond  our  power  to  feed  them. 
We  are  growing  more  legumes,  and  less 
of  the  fat  and  heat  crops.  And,  above 
all.  our  crops  of  corn  for  several  years 
liave  been  decidedly  short.  So  the 
problem  of  feed   is  an   all-round  one. 

With  our  herd  we  feed  about  as  fol- 
lows: Morning  and  night,  a  good  feed 
of  silage:  at  noon,  all  the  alfalfa  or 
clover  and  mixed  hay  they  will  eat  up 
clean. 

While  the  cows  are  dry  we  are  feed- 
ing the  following  grain  mixture:    200 


H.  C.  8.,  Harrison  Valley,  Pa. — I 
have  found  that  the  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  needs  the  best  of  good  judgment 
to  make  it  a  success,  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  dairy  feed  will  not  produce 
the  results  expected  unless  the  cowa 
have  good  shelter  and  care. 

I  have  tested  a  number  of  commer- 
cial dairy  feeds,  and  have  found  that 
under  my  conditions  I  can  produce  the 
most  milk  with  them. 

The  ensilage  fed  with  any  of  the 
grains  should  be  of  a  good  quality,  and 
is  preferable  cut  very  fine. 

My  method  of  feeding  Is  to  feed  a 
good  quality  of  clover  and  timothy 
hay  mixed  In  the  morning,  and  in  fore- 
noon a  ration  of  ready-mixed  feed,  fol- 
lowed at  noon  with  a  generous  allot- 
ment of  good  ensilage.  At  night  comes 
a  ration  of  hay  and  clover  again. 

Many  people  still  stick  to  the  idea 
that  a  feed  of  meal  or  corn  and  oats 
will  take  the  lead  over  any  ready- 
mixed  feed.  This  Is  a  very  mistaken 
Idea,  for  it  is  certain  that  any  com- 
bination of  oats,  etc.,  will  not  take  the 
lead  over  a  standard  dairy  feed.  With 
one  who  Is  experienced  In  the  mixing, 
and  with  various  ingredients  best  suited 
to  the  welfare  of  the  cow,  a  fairly 
suitable  feed  might  be  gotten  up  from 
the  products  raised  on  the  farm,  but 
as  for  an  ordinary  farmer  getting  these 
results;  It  is  prospective  of  failure 
with  the  dairy. 


_■••  aoater  Metal  Shingles.  V-Crimp.  ^Corro- 
satad.  StmndiDS Seam.  Painted  or  Galvuruzed  Roof- 
KMrfei«Mn«*.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc..  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    Wa  Pay  tha  FraisM* 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

eost  leas:  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    Nopaintina 
orrepairs.  Gaaranteedrot.fire.rust.lightmnaprooi. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proQU.  Ask  for  Book 
No.'ZBb 


LOW  PHCEO  6ARA6ES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Firt-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
qp  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

thbIddwaiids  Mro.  co., 

238-288    Nit  Si..   CtaaiMMN.  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Scaa  (or  Crop  Pkotograph  Book 
Dealer*  and  Af  cat*  Waat«4 

S.  H.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4tli  ft  Chesfaint  Sto. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SuawoiARy  or  thc  amcmican  msni.  chem.  oo. 


PRO 


GUARANTEED  PmCE  LIST 


guaraotees  you  more  money  as  the  market  gucs 
up:  oo  less  if  the  market  ^oes  down. 

Hlgbest  Prices  lor  Yoor  Furs! 

*^IIANDAO  SMIPPCO  TO  PROimT* 

SHIP  TO  PROUTY  I  Becaiwe  Prouty's  is  the  oldest 
fur  house  in  New  York,  thi-  greatest  fur  market  in 
the  world.  Ship  to  IVouty!  Because  Prouty  pays 
"spot  caflh"  for  yoor  furs.  Thousands  of  trappers 
all  over  theXJnitcd  SUtca  and  Canada  ship  to  I Yooty 
alone  !  Join  the  list  of  money-makers.  Buyers  are  in 
New  York  now.  looking  for  all  kinds  of  furs.  Prouty 
Is  ready  to  pay  nighest  prices  to  you. 
W»  nttd  your  fura  f    You  need  our  prieta  f 

Ntw  Guaranteed  Prict  List.  Frml 

I.  L.  PROUTY'S  SONS,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Raw  Purs,  Ginseng  Roots.  Golden  Seal,  Ete. 
3»»  WMt  BrMtfway,  Hmrn  YoH(  CMy 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse orOow  hide.Calfor  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
Into  cuata  ( for  men  and  women) .  rube*, 
rugs  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Vsar 
IMT  iseile  win  eeat  yo«  %*mm  than  to  buy 
tbom  and  be  worth  more. 

Owr  lllys«r«l*4  ea<«le«  gives  a  lot  of 
Inrorniution.  It  tolls  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  bides  ;  bow  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways,  about  ewr 
eats  dy«in«  »r*«*ss  on  row  and  horse 
bide,  calf  and  other  nkiii!*:  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell, 
taildermy.  etc 

Thea  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  awr  FaaMen  b««li,  wholly 
devoted  to  fa-shion  plates  of  muffs, 
neekwoar  and  other  fine  fur  trariiients, 
wita  iirirex  ;  a  I  no  fur  samieats  ramad* 
•l«4  and  raaalred. 

You  ran  iiare  cither  l)ook  by  senrtirg 
Tonr  eoire't  address  naminc:  wh*rh.  or 
both  hooks  if  von  need  both.     Addrest 

Tbc  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  ConiMknya 
571  Lycll  Ave.1.  Rocliester.  N.  Y. 

When     writing     advertisers,     please 
mention    The    Practical   Farmer. 
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Do  You  Wish  a 

• 

The  Practical  Fanner  is 


in  Grand  Awards,  Including  a  $1000  0\  i^0  Player  Piano,  and  32  Other  Awards 


r 


OOO  Car  FREE? 

to  Give  Away  $2460.00 


1st  GRAND  AWARD  ^$1000  Automobile  or  $1000  in  cash;  2nd  Awe 

Talking  Machines,  Diat\ 

The  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime ! 

Every  one  of  these  34  fine  Awards  will  be  given  absolutely  without  cost  to 
persons  now  unknown  to  us.  Whether  YOU  become  the  proud  owner  of 
this  $1000  car  rests  entirely  with  you. 

Be  Sure  and  Start  At  Once 

Fill  in  Information  Coupon  at  once,  then  mail  same  now,  and  we  will  send 
you  full  information  in  regard  to  the  campaign.  Do  not  put  off  mailing  coupon 
today,  you  may  forget  to  do  it  tomorrow.  YOU  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 


Player  Piano;   3rd, 
Watches,  Cash,  etc. 


In  event  of  a  tie  for  any  prize,  each  candidate  so   tying  wil 
identical  with  that  tied  for. 


receive  a  prize 


Elarly  Entrance  is  Best  as  votes  will  be  higher  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  than  at  any  other  time. 

Double  Votes  for  Quick  Action — Start  Now 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY.     It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  ever  taken  a  subscription  or  nc 
Any  man,  woman  or  child  can  start  and  win  one  of  these  handsome  awards,  if  they  only  try.    Make  up  your  mind  to  wl      H 
that  $1000  Car,  show  your  friends  and  neighbors  y.ou  are  after  it;  the\  will  be  glad  to  see  you  enter  and  win. 


Every  Active  Candidate  Will  Be  Rewarded 


\: 


$300  Piano,   and  31    Other  Awards,   Including 

The  Practical  Farmer's  Guarantee 

The  Practical  Farmer  guarantees  to  every  candidate  that  enters  this  cam- 
paign that  it  will  be  conducted  fairly,  and  that  positively  no  favoritism  will  be 
shown  any  individual  candidate.  It  makes.no  difference  who  gets  the  car,  as 
we  would  just  as  soon  send  the  car  to  you  as  anvone. 

WALKER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

We  Offer  Thirty-Four  Grand  Awards 

Which  one  will  be  YOURS?  Just  a  little  visiting  among  your  friends, 
neighbors  and  relatives  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  will  be  surprised  at  what 
you  can  do  in  a  few  minutes  time  if  YOU  ONLY   TRY. 

Get  Started  At  Once— Read  the  VOTE  SCHEDULE 

For  every  1-year  sub  you  send  to  us  with  .50  you  will  receive  1000  votes 
For  every  3 -year  sub  you  send  to  us  with  $1,00  you  will  receive  3000  votes 
For  every  6-year  sub  you  send  to  us  with  $2.00  you  will  receive  8000  votes 

Should  Enter  Now— You  Will  Find  It  Easy— IF  YOU  TRY 

„./  The  Practical  Farmer  to  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives— let  them  know  how  they  can  help  you. 
[i"24  copies  for  50  cents,  72  copies  for  $1.00,  144  copies  for  $2.00— less  than  U  cents  a  copy— you  will  have  no  trouble 
et  subscriptions.  With  one  or  more  continued  stories  published  in  every  issue,  with  Women's  Exchange  Page,  Pattern 
e,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Page,  all  leading  farm  news,  poultry  news,  etc.  the  subscriber  will  find  that  he  has  received  more 
1  his  monev's  worth. 


Of  course  you  will  bend  every  effort  to  win  the  $1000  Car,  but  as  further  assurance  that  \nu  will  be  repaid,  we  are 
going  to  give  away  33  other  awards,  and  every  active  candidate  will  receive  one  of  these  awards  or  will  receive  a  cash 

commission.  Thus  you  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  have  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  win  a  dandy  Car  without  a  cent 
of  cost  to  you. 

$IOOO  is  not  a  Fortmie^  hut  it  is  certainly  worth 
going  after.      These  grand  awards  a?'e  free  to  you 

All  Subscriptions,  to  Count  in  this  Campaign, 
Must  Be  from  the  Following  States: 


Nickel  Plated  Flash  Light  FREE ! 

Everyone  entering  The  Practical 
Farmer's  Campaign  will  receive  a 
handsome,  nickel  plated  flash  light 
free  or  a  pair  of  roller  skates. 

Write  at  Once 


We  Will  Do  All  We 

ake  up  your  mind  to  start.     If  you  show 
^y  to  g^^^  subscriptions.     Someone  is 
fing  to  get  this  $1000  Car  Free. 
Why  not  YOU  ? 

AIL  THIS  COUPON,  WITHOUT  FAtt— NOW 


Can  to  Help  You 

the  ambition  to  start,  you  will  find  it 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Ohio 


New  York  New  Jersey 

Delaware  District  of  Columbia 

North  Carolina  West  Virginia 

Massachusetts  Connecticut 
Rhode  Island 


No  subscripHona  from  Philadelphia  City  or  County  will  count  in  this  contett,     , 
and  no  one  connected  with  The   Practical  Farmer  will  be  permitted  to  enter  ! 


he  Practical  Farmer 

117-121  North  Seventh  Street 
lign  M^r.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

Good  for  SOOO  Free  Votes 

Campaign  Mgr.  The  Practical  Famtet 

P.  O.  Box  1321,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Please   send    me  by  return    mail    full    information 
regarding  your  Grand  Award  Campaign. 

This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name  •• 
Address 


I 


MUTILATED  PAGE 
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LbOY8  & 


GIRLS 


TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  •apecially  for  thit  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XXX 
"Oh,  boy!  Oh.  joy!"  gleefully  ex- 
claimed Laddie  when  we  awoke  and 
looked  out  of  his  window  one  morning 
to  find  the  ground  all  covered  with 
snow.  "We  can  go  sledding  now  for 
sure,"  was  his  second  thought  as  he 
quickly  scrambled  into  his  clothes. 
When  he  got  downstairs  he  found  that 
Silas  had  already  shoveled  a  path  to 
the  barn,  but  there  was  still  plenty  for 
him  to  do  to  shovel  a  path  between 
the  clothes  posts,  as  it  was  his  mother's 
usual  washday  and  she  never  stopped 
for  such  a  little  thing  as  snow.  It 
was  only  a  small  task,  though,  for  him 
to  do  this,  as  he  was  looking  forward 
to  taking  his  sled  to  school  and  having 
some  fun  coasting. 

Soapy  was  at  school  before  Laddie 
and  Polly  that  morning,  and  as  they 
came  along  he  suggested  to  the  group 
of  children  assembled  that  they  play 
a  game  of  "wheel"  before  school  called. 
The  snow  in  a  big  mowing  field  along- 
side of  the  school  yard  was  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  had  no  tracks  through 
it,  so  it  was  the  place  selected  to  play. 
"I'll  make  the  rim  of  this  wheel, 
and  let  Laddie  start  across  to  make 
the  spokes,"  said  Soapy  after  he  had 
received  a  chorus  of  approval  about  the 
game. 

•Let  me  help  too,"  pleaded  Polly. 
"My  new  arctics  keep  my  feet  warm 
and  dry  so  that  I  can  start  through 
the  deep  snow." 

"Well,  then,  you  help  Laddie  make 
the  spokes,"  agreed  Soapy,  "but  don't 
anybody  else  step  on  this  now  until 
we  get  the  marks  made." 

For  those  who  have  never  played 
"wheel"  it  might  be  explained  that  the 
boys  marked  out  by  paths  through  the 
snow  a  large  circle,  and  then  cut  cross- 
paths  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Everybody  was  careful  not  to  step  out- 
side of  a  path,  but  the  paths  gradually 
became  wider  and  firmer  after  several 
children  had  followed  the  leaders 
through  them. 

When  the  wheel  was  finished  it  was 

a  question  who  was  to  be  "it."     "Not 

I,"  said  Soapy;  "I  suggested  we  play." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Polly;   "I  helped  make 

the  wheel." 

"So  did  I,"  and  "So  did  I,"  then 
shouted  a  chorus,  and  before  it  could 
be  decided  who  was  to  be  "it,"  the 
school  bell  rang,  and  everybody  had  to 
go  in  to  their  lessons. 

When  recess  came  there  was  a  great 
scramble  for  coats,  hats  and  overshoes 
BO  as  to  get  out  to  the  "wheel."  Lad- 
die volunteered  to  be  "it,"  so  the  game 
started.  All  those  who  wanted  to  play 
took  their  places  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wheel  to  laddie,  and  when  he 
shouted  "Go,"  each  scampered  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  game  was  for 
Laddie  to  tag  another  boy  or  girl,  but 
no  one  could  go  outside  of  the  tracks 
making  the  "wheel."  Of  course,  they 
could  cut  across  on  the  spokes,  or  jump 
the  comers,  but  whenever  anyone  went 
outside  except  by  the  one  path  which 
led  to  the  "base,"  they  were  "it,"  even 
if  they  had  not  been  tagged. 

Recess  that  day  seemed  all  too  short, 
but  it  was  a  jolly  time,  and  gave  the 
needed  relaxation  from  books. 

Between  then  and  noon  it  snowed  a 
lot  more,  so  when  the  children  went 
out  at  lunch  time  the  "wheel"  had  dis- 
appeared, but  there  was  talk  about 
the  fun  it  had  been,  and  plans  were 
made  for  another  one  the  next  day. 

"It  seems  to  me,  mother."  said  Mr. 
Robinson  the  same  morning  the  snow 
was  so  deep,  when  he  came  into  the 


kitchen  to  warm  his  hands  for  a 
minute,  "that  you  are  making  a  power- 
ful  lot  of  those  doughnuts." 

"You  forget,"  replied  Mother  Robin- 
son as  she  took  another  batch  of  rich 
brown  rings  out  of  the  fat,  "that  to- 
night is  the  children's  party.  I  know 
they  will  be  hungry,  especially  if  you 
take  them  the  little  ride  in  the  bobsled 
you  told  Polly  you  would.  She  has 
never  been  on  a  sleighing  party,  and 
I  am  sure  a  little  ride  would  be  a 
treat  for  her  " 

"Sure,  I'll  do  that  for  her,"  replied 
Mr.  Robinson.  "I'll  go  right  out  now 
and  have  Silas  fill  the  sleigh  body  with 
straw,  and  you  bet  I  will  give  the 
fifteen  children  we  expect  tonight  a 
ride  to  remember." 

When  Polly  and  Laddie  came  home 
from  school  they  were  not  long  in 
doing  their  usual  chores,  eating  their 
supper  and  going  upstairs  to  get 
dressed  for  the  party.  Polly  put  on 
her  blue  dress,  with  a  big  hair  ribbon 
and  gold  locket  which  she  had  received 
for  Christmas.  When  Laddie  had  his 
new  penknife  in  his  pocket  and  a 
white  collar  on  his  shirt  he  considered 
he  was  dressed  for  the  swellest  party 
anyone  could  attend.  A  big  fire  had 
been  built  on  the  hearth,  and  this  in 
itself  was  the  sign  of  a  big  time,  as, 
since  a  furnace  had  been  placed  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  it  was  only  on 
stated  occasions  that  a  fire  was  made 
in  the  fireplace. 

Soon  the  children  began  to  arrive. 
Mildred  and  Alice,  who  lived  the 
farthest  away,  got  there  first,  while 
Paul  and  Pearl,  who  lived  the  nearest, 
got  there  last.  Some  came  by  them- 
selves, and  others  brought  an  older 
brother  or  sister,  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow. 

Everybody  joined  in  playing  games, 
and  soon  the  old  house  rang  with  mer- 
riment.    A   new   game   which   Mother 
Robinson  invented  seemed  to  find  the 
greatest  favor.     Laddie  called  it  "foot- 
ball,"  but   it   was   really   played   with 
eggs — maybe   we   had   better   say   egg- 
shells,   because    a    pinhole    had    been 
made  in  each  end  of  the  egg,  and  the 
insides  blown  out.     Sides  were  chosen 
and    seated   on    opposite   sides    of    the 
dining-room  table.     Then    two   marks 
were   made   about   one   foot   apart   on 
each  side  of  the  table,  and  the  empty 
egg    set   in   the   middle   of   the   table. 
The  object  was  to  blow  the  eggs  across 
the  table  and  through  the  "goal"  marks, 
which  scored   ten   for  the   side  which 
did  it.     Of  course,  the  side  in  back  of 
the  "goal"  being  defended  blew  as  hard 
as  they  could  to  send  the  egg  to  the 
other  side.     Such  amount  of  blowing 
you  never  did  see.     Soapy  said  there 
was  enough  air  going  to  waste  to  run 
the   windmill    all    next    summer,    but. 
then,  he  was  only  feeling  bad  because 
he  was  not  on  the  winning  side.     The 
game    could    hardly    be    stopped    long 
enough  to  go  on  the  sleigh  ride  around 
the    three-mile    circle,    but    when    the 
party  was  once   under   way   It  was  a 
happy   one.     Such   singing  you    never 
did  hear,  and  when  laddie  jumped  off 
and    threw    some    snow    down    Paul's 
neck,  you  could  hear  him  yell  almost 
into  the  next  county.     When  they  ar- 
rived back  home  only  a  half  hour  later, 
everyone  was  more  pull  of  "pep"  than 
ever.     Some  of  the  real  action  games, 
like  "stagecoach"  and  "going  to  Jeru- 
salem,"  were   played,  and   then   some- 
body suggested  that  they  make  candy. 
Like  the  good  mother  she  was,  Mother 
Robinson  never  minded  that,  and   l>e- 
fore  long  the  syrup  wa»  boiling,  then 


the  pan  was  set  out  in  the  snow  for 
a  short  time  to  cool,  and  then  the 
pulling  began.  With  so  many  willing 
hands  it  was  not  long  before  the  candy 
was  ready  to  eat,  and  then  came  the 
refreshmejvts. 

At  every  place  around  the  table  was 
a  paper  favor,  which  could  be  pulled 
open  with  a  "Bang!"  and  contained  a 
paper  cap.  When  they  were  all  opened 
and  the  caps  put  on,  it  was  a  queer- 
looking  sight.  The  doughnuts,  which 
had  appeared  so  plentiful  in  the  morn- 
ing, soon  disappeared,  along  with 
plenty  of  other  good  things.  Time 
fairly  flew  past,  and  before  hardly  any- 
one realized  it  the  clock  pointed  to  12. 
With  many  good-byes,  handshakes  and 
kisses,  the  party  was  over,  and  every- 
body left  hopeing  there  would  be  an- 
other soon  again. 

(To  be  continued) 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

I  had  to  make  another  trip  over  to 
New  York  city  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last,  and,  while  I  was  only  there  for 
a  few  hours,  I  saw  something  I  want 
to  tell  you  about.  I  fry,  no  matter 
where  I  go,  to  learn  something  new, 
and  hope  you  do  too.  Very  often  we 
learn  a  lot  by  just  keeping  our  eyes 
open  and  not  going  aimlessly  along, 
maybe  talking  incessantly  to  our  com- 
panion. As  I  was  going  along  a  street 
over  there,  a  sign  in  big  letters  on  a 
store  window — "Horse  Meat  Market" — 
caught  my  eye,  so  I  decided  to  go  in 
and  ask  the  butcher  some  questions. 

At  first  the  butcher  thought  I  was 
some  kind  of  an  inspector,  and  he  re- 
sented my  questions,  but  when  I  told 
him  why  I  asked  them,  and  gave  him 
one  of  my  business  cards,  he  told  me 
a  lot.  He  sells  only  fresh  horse  meat 
and  horse  meat  sausages,  which  he  had 
hanging  up  in  the  window.  He  had 
a  great,  big  50-pound  piece  on  his  chop- 
ping block,  and  it  did  not  look  bad  to 
eat.  He  told  me  it  sells  for  about 
one-half  as  much  as  beef,  and  that  he 
sells  three  horses  a  week.  His  store 
is  only  one  of  twelve  which  belong 
to  a  company,  and  none  of  them  sell 
anything  but  horse  meat.  In  fact,  it 
is  against  the  law  for  them  to  do  so, 
as  butchers  used  to  sell  horse  meat  for 
beef,  and  the  board  of  health  made 
them  stop  it.  Now  everything  is  in- 
spected, kept  clean,  and  you  get  what 
you  pay  for. 

I  was  looking  for  a  restaurant  to  get 
my  supper  when  I  found  this  meat 
market.  I  finally  did  find  a  nice- 
looking  place  to  eat  in  the  next  block, 
but  I  ordered  fried  codfish,  instead  of 
beef  stew,  when  the  waitress  came 
around. 

Maybe  you  can't  see  why  I  would 
want  to  tell  you  this  little  story,  but 
remember  it  the  next  time  you  com- 
plain to  mother  that  the  lamb  chops 
are  burned,  or  the  chicken  Is  tough. 
Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  New 
York  are  eating  horse  meat,  and  they 
are  glad  to  get  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  RIDDLES 

Helen  Bender,  one  of  my  Pennsyl- 
vania nieces,  sends  these  three  riddles: 

(58.)  Why  can't  a  cook  oat  her 
apron? 

(59.)  What  is  round  as  an  apple, 
Deep  as  a  cup. 

And  all  the  king's  horses 
Can't  pull   It  up? 

(60.)  A  knight  had  a  pain,  when 
and  where? 

These  next  riddles  come  from  Julia 


Purzner,  who  lives  in  New  Jersey.  ^ 
wonder  if  Grandpa  Jersey  can  guess^-^ 
all  of  them? 

(61.)  What  trade  would  you  recom 
mend  to  a  small  man?  / 

(62.)  What  part  of  the  body  is  mos*  ' 
useful  to  carpenters?     , 

(63.)  Why  did  the  boy  stand  on  th*- 
burning  deck? 

(64.)  When  are  boys  like  bears? 

(65.)  A    room    with    eight    comenrs  \ 
had  a  cat  in  each  corner,  seven  cats  ) 
before  each  cat,   and  a  cat  on  every  ' 
cat's  tail.    How  many  cats  were  there, /^ 
in  the  room? 

(66.)  What  is  the  difference  betwee 
an  old  penny  and  a  new  dime? 

(67.)  Where  was  the  Declaration  o 
Independence  signed?  \ 

(68.)   What  has  only  one  foot?* 

My  riddle  supply  is  running  rather 
low.  If  you  send  more,  maybe  I  can 
find  room  to  print  more.  But  don't 
forget  to  send  the  answers  with  them. 


TELLS  THE  TRUTH      , 

Olds'  Whlt«  B««w*y  «8  •  new  potato,  now  oner- 
ed  for  the  first  time.  It  \%  very  productive,  out- 
yielding  well-known  standard  sorts,  sraootn  ana 
handsome  and  of  very  superior  quality. 

Write  for  Catalo 

Saadt.  noww  S«ed«,  Bulbs,  Pfants.  TmIs,  tw. 

ASK  FOR  fRE£  SAMPLES 

N|sli.ar»4«  WUkd  SMd*,  •howinjr  parity  and 
g^bisaUontMta.  Mention  tho»etotere«ted  in. 

L  L  OLDS  SEED  CO.  mSSS&lV^ 


Craine 

TRIPLE  WALL 


TheS  wallB.of  Uralne  patented 
BiloH  Insure  strength,  periiia- 
nt^Dcy  and  perfect  Kilage;  keep 
wuruitli  in  and  cuid  out. 
"Craluelox"  paleut  covering 
dootJaway  with  bother  of  iron 
h(»oi>B  and  provides  best  In- 
Burauce  against  wind  and 
\Teather.  uld,  stave  silos  can 
bo  n)ade  Into  new,  perman- 
ent, 8-wall  silos  at  one-half 
cost  of  a  new  sUc  * 
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Rain,  snow,  cold  and  slush— what  does  the  weather  matter  when  your  feet  are  "U.  S.  1  rotected  .^ 
You'll  find  protection  of  the  soundest,  most  comfortahle  sort  in  U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  footwear.  It  s 
the  heavy-service,  double-duty  rubber  footwear  you  need  for  work  in  the  open. 

U.S.  "Protected"  rubbei  footwear  keeps  your  feet  warm  and  dry  under  all  conditions.  It's  especially 
desiijned  for  rou^h  outdoor  service,  reinforced  to  give  longer  wear.  It's  the  rubber  footwear  for 
economy  and  comfort.  The  Government  probably  used  more  U.  S.  *Trotected  rubber  footwear 
durinir  the  war  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 
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The  practical  farmer 


February  1,  1919 
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ThU  i.  the  farm  women',  own  department-for  them  and  6y  them-    ^  "p'*«7»*"?  F^JSj!,«r**\nv"it?.- 
of  topics   of   everyday  intere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  *'^™»«'  »";^'*«*. 
and  exoecU— you  not   only  to  write   your  experiences  on  the  topic*  under  discuMion   but  al«o  to 
propose^topic.  for  future  di«cu..ion..    The  be.t  letter  published  herein  each  •""ewiU  be  awarded 
•  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PH  ^DELPHIA.  PA. 


Febbuaky  15. — Helps  with  the  family  wash- 
ing. Tell  us  al>out  any  equipment  or 
special  mjethods  you  use  to  do  the  weekly 
washing,  drying  and  ironing  of  the  family  s 
clothes.  Do  you  use  soap  or  a  washing 
powder? 

March  1. — How  to  successfully  raise  a 
flock  of  turkeys  seems  to  be  the  desire  of 
every  farm  woman.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
you  raise  yours,  especially  what  you  feed 
them?  Do  not  write  more  than  2.»0 
words. 


March  15. — Spring  housecleanlng  always 
unearths  various  garments  which  have 
been  stored  away.  In  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  new  material,  maybe  you  can  tell  us 
how  to  mend,  dye  or  renew  some  of  the 
old  so  as  to  get  another  year's  service 
from  it. 
G«r  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  do9»  not 

reach  ua  at  leaet  IS  daym  before  the  date  of 

i»aue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Winter  Evenings  at  Honr?) 


Mrs.  E.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md. — ^When 
the  children  were  just  kiddies,  Sunday 
evening  was  a  hallowed  time.     I  read 
aloud,   and  they  sat  as  close  in  their 
own  chairs  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
listened    as    if    fascinated,    their    lips 
parted,    their    eyes    wide    open.      The 
Sunday  school  paper  was  brought  home 
in    the    morning,   and   cherished   until 
I  could  gather  the  little  flock  and  begin 
reading.    Now,  on  Sunday  evenings  we 
zestfully  sing  our  favorite  hymns  al- 
ways before  going  to  church,  and  all 
sing,  even  the  one  who  is  a  monotone. 
On  four  school  evenings  I  encourage 
no  going  out  or  entertaining;  education 
must  be  pursued  as  a  business  and  in 
a  business  way — no  haphazard  study- 
ing.    Before  supper,  however,  if  they 
want  to  romp  over  my  beloved  leather 
couch.    I    allow    them;    If   they  desire 
to  play  flinch,  they  may.     If  they  per- 
form wildly  on  the  piano  and  sing  rag- 
time at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  I  am 
glad.     After  supper  they  must  study, 
and  I  have  the  usual  mother's  eye  for 
expertly  observing  whether  these  les- 
sons are  being  conned  or  skipped  over. 

Friday  evenings  are  festive.  It  Is 
the  night.  If  a  little  neighborhood 
"party"  Is  arranged  for  the  children, 
I  let  them  go.  Sometimes  my  hus- 
band and  I  are  invited  as  "chaperones." 
More  often  I  invite  young  people  for 
this  gala  evening,  and  we  all  dance, 
the  father  and  mother  as  gaily  as  the 
rest.  I  liave  the  girls  serve  some  light 
refreshments. 

With  a  piano,  no  "nagging"  when  It 
Is  play  time,  books,  magazines  aplenty, 
suitable  for  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren, lovely  plants  in  which  we  are 
all  interested,  we  have  such  a  good 
time  that  we  never  sigh  for  the  city. 

Mrs.    H.    M.    S.,    Needmore,    Pa. — 
Checkers  is  an  interesting  game  where 
there  are  only  two  to  play.    Dominoes 
Ip  a  good  game,  and  can  be  played  by 
two  or  more,  and  by  counting  the  spots 
it  helps  one  to   learn  to  add  rapidly. 
Old  maid  is  a  good  game  for  children. 
Guessing  games  are  interesting.     One 
gives   the   first  letter   of   some   article 
in    the    room,    or    of    some    kind    of 
animal,    or    of    some    kind    of    food, 
and  the  one  to  guess  the  right  name 
gives    the    next.      Another    interesting 
game,  and  one  that  helps  the  children. 
Is  for  someone  to  take  "a,"  the  next 
"b,"  and  so  on,  and  name  a  kind  of 
animal  or  food  or  city  that  begins  with 
that    letter,    it    being    decided    before 
they  begin  which  it  shall  be.     For  in- 
stance, if  animals,  "a"  for  ape,  "b"  for 
bear,   "c"   for  cat,   and   so  on   to   "z." 
And  I  think  every  family  should  sub- 
scribe for  at  least  three  or  four  month- 
ly   magazines,   as   nearly   all    of  them 
■    contain  something  of  interest  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  such  as  short 
and   serial   stories,   puzzles,   children's 
page,  crochet  and  tatting  designs  and 
other  good  things.    We  take  ten  maga- 
zines, and  don't  know  how  we  would 
get  along  without  them. 


ing  at  home.  Our  sitting-room  is  our 
music-room  and  library  as  well.  The 
l)oys  play  or  sing  until  mother  and  the 
girls  join  them.  One  of  the  girls  goes 
to  the  cupboard,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  bookcase,  and  takes  out 
the  l>ooks,  magazines,  papers,  etc.,  that 
the  others  ask  for,  also  representative 
books  by  the  various  writers.  By  this 
I  mean,  for  instance:  Irving  Bacheller, 
style — novelist,  representative  work — 
"Eben  Holden";  or  Sarah  K.  Boulton, 
style  —  biographical,  representative 
work — "Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Fa- 
mous." The  reason  I  stick  to  repre- 
sentative works  is  that  I  like  to  know 
an  author  intimately  and  at  his  best. 

The  smaller  children  play  dominoes, 
checkers,    drawing    and    water    colors. 

Sometimes  one  asks  what  is  doing, 
and  the  query  starts  a  lively  discus- 
sion. Whether  we  argue  the  merits  or 
defects  of  the  latest  household  inven- 
tion, stock  food,  play,  book,  story,  poem 
or  picture,  everyone  is  interested. 
Father  says  he  owes  the  intelligent  and 
willing  co-operation  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily to  our  evenings  at  home.  Our  boys 
do  not  need  to  spend  their  evenings  at 
the  comer  grocery,  for  we  can  and  do 
give  them  a  better  time  at  home.  I 
have  also  finished  several  pieces  of 
crochet  work  in  our  "evenings  at 
home"  circle. 


will  yield  them.  Winter  evenihgs 
spent  in  this  way  will  mean  that  the 
young  folks  will  not  turn  to  the  city 
for  pleasure  and  amusement,  but  will 
think  their  farm  home  about  the  best 
place  on  earth. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y.— Our 
family  consists  of  two  boys,  father  and 
myself,  and  as  there  is  several  years 
difference  in  the  two  boys,  we  have 
some  trouble  in  keeping  the  3-year-old 
one  amused. 

Reading  is  our  main  amusement,  as 
we  have  a  free  library  and  a  large  as- 
sortment of  books.  Different  members 
of  the  family  go  to  the  library  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  so  we  have  read 
nearly  every  writers'  books  which  we 
could  get.  Among  our  favorites  were 
"Kazan,"  the  "Tarzan"  series,  "Riders 
of  the  Purple  Sage,"  "The  Sign  at  Six" 
and  Bible  stories. 

We  have  a  number  of  games  which 
we  play  when  we  tire  of  reading.  One, 
which  we  all  play,  some  may  think 
foolish  and  of  no  interest,  but  J  think 
on  some  things  we  can  afford  to  put 
ourselves  out  a  great  deal.  One  of 
these  things  is  to  keep  our  boys  in- 
terested and  at  home.  This  game  is 
tenpins;  another  is  jackstraws,  which 
we  older  ones  play,  while  baby  builds 
wnth    his    bedtime   blocks. 

We  also  bake  chestnuts,  eat  apples, 
make  maple  sugar  candy,  pop  corn  or 
crack  and  eat  nuts,  of  which  we  try 
to  have  a  variety. 

Very  few  of  our  evenings  afe  spent 
alone,  especially  Sun'flay  evenings,  so 
many  of  the  12  to  16-year-old  boys 
"drop  in  for  a  little  fun."  I  hope  our 
boys  will  never  forget  us  and  our 
good  times. 


the  Britannica  and  "Ridpath's  History 
of  the  World."     Our  books  are  legion, 
and   we  have  a   card   from    the   state . 
library  on  which  we  draw  five  books.! 
We  are  also   librarians   for   the   localV 
Sunday  school,  and  have  access  to  these  j 
books,  numbering  fifty.     Lowell's  quo-  \ 
tation  applies  well  to  us:    "A  reading  \ 
machine,  always  wound  up  and  going."  ) 
It  would  be  indeed  our  misfortune  were 
we    without    The    Practica.l    Far.mer 
for   with   reading  goes   our   plans  for 
the  coming  year.     We  all   know  that 
the  business  man   is  not  without  his 
technical   publication,   and   this    paper 
and   others  are  our  technical  papers; 
they  are  companions  and  friends — why  J) 
not  enjoy  our  evenings  with:  them?       r 

Mrs.  C.  A.  S.,  East  Randolph,  N.  Y. .- 
— The  long  winter  evenings  are  to  me' 
a  very  pleasant  part  of  the^ear.    Then 
it  is  that  the  family  is  all  together  and 
can  have  a  social  time  over  a  pan  of 
red-cheeked  apples,  or  while  away  the  . 
hours  with  games  or  music.  i 

Our  favorite  pastime  at  our  home  |,^ 
has  always  been  reading.  Many  good 
books  have  in  this  way  l)een  read  aloud 
and  discussed.  Any  word  which  puz- 
zled us  was  immediately  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary,  and  this  helped  to  give 
us  a  knowledge  of  many  words  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  meant  so"*/' 
much.  >{' 

A  game  which  we  invented  and  had  a; 
lots  of  good   times  playing  was  this:/| 
We  would  first  choose  some  state  in  the  ( 
Union,  and  in  our  minds  select  cities] 
from   this    state.     Then,   in   turn,   wo\) 
would  each   write  down  the  name  o'y, 
our  citv  on  a  small   blackboard,  only  ( j    \ 
instead'  of  putting  the  letters  in  the   ji  ^ 
name  in  their  proper  order  we  would   J; 
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Mrs.  C.  H.,  Sylvania,  O. — After  the 
chores  are  done  and  the  supper  is  over, 
while  the  girls  help  mother  with  the 
dishes,  etc.,  the  boys  change  their  work 
clothes,  when  we  are  ready  for  an  even- 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — Even- 
ings on  the  farm  are,  to  my  mind,  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day — the  time 
when  the  whole  family  meets  together 
for  rest  and  diversion.  What  pleasant 
recollections  I  have  of  the  long,  jolly 
winter  evenings  spent  in  my  child- 
hood! And  I  certainly  want  my  fam- 
ily to  have  the  same  kind  of  scenes 
to  remember. 

Reading  stands  first  as  an  amuse- 
ment and  diversion  for  all.  If  one  of 
the  family  who  is  a  good  reader  reads 
aloud,  while  the  rest  listen,  the  femi- 
nine portion  engaged  in  fancy  work, 
perhaps,  the  evening  will  pass  quickly 
with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

A  Victrola,  with  good  records — not 
trashy  ragtime — is  another  splendid 
thing  for  long  evenings,  especially  If 
none  of  the  family  can  play  any  musi- 
cal instrument.  Even  if  they  can  play, 
to  hear  the  productions  of  the  great 
masters  of  music  is  an  education  as 
well  as  a  joy. 

Some  of  the  old-fashioned  card  games 
are  a  great  source  of  amusement  with 
us,  and  we  make  it  a  custom  to  have 
several  neighijors  in,  or  else  go  to 
them,  several  evenings  a  week.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  better  you  know 
folks  when  you  have  enjoyed  some 
simple  diversion  together,  and  a  few 
outsiders  do  liven  things  up  im- 
mensely. You  find  yourself  laughing 
Immoderately  over  some  simple  game, 
and  If  you  have  not  tried  it  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  Interest 
and  fun  they  can  furnish.  Make 
candy,  serve  nuts  or  apples,  and  the 
evenings  will  pass  so  quickly  you  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  them. 

Forget  your  dignity,  and  have  an  oc- 
casional coasting  party  of  old  and 
young.  The  young  folks  need  chaper- 
onage,  and  the  older  ones  need  the 
fun   and  the  closer  companionship  it 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Rio,  La. — ^We  take  sev- 
eral magazines  and  journals,  and  pur- 
chase a  new  book  occasionally.  The 
boy  has  his  school  history  and  litera- 
ture, which  he  studies  at  night.  We 
take  turn  about  reading  aloud.  When 
tired  of  this,  we  play  checkers,  domi- 
noes or  "spelka."  The  latter  is  educa- 
tional as  well  as  amusing;  any  num- 
ber may  join  in  the  game,  which  Is 
played  with  cards  on  which  are  printed 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  one  thing  which  has  brought 
more  enjoyment  than  anything  else  in 
our  home  is  a  phonograph  and  fifty 
records.  We  decided  on  the  purchase 
after  reading  the  discussion,  "Music 
in  the  Home,"  printed  in  the  Women's 
Exchange  a  few  months  ago.  We  have 
mostly  sacred  and  patriotic  selections, 
a  few  clean  comic  ones  and  some 
dances  and  marches. 

Sometimes  the  young  folks  drop  in 
and  pass  the  evening  dancing,  singing 
or  playing  games;  kissing  games  should 
be  prohibited,  even  among  the  little 
tots.  Lots  of  wholesome  fun  may  be 
had  in  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match. 

Mrs.  W.  J.,  Pierpont,  0.— Were  we 
deprived  of  our  papers  and  books,  our 
long  winter  nights  would  seem  unend- 
ing. We  are  living  in  times  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  our  ancestors, 
who  wore  away  their  long  winter  even- 
ings In  spinning,  weaving  and  swap- 
ping folk  lore.  Today  it  is  as  essential 
that  the  farmer  and  his  family  become 
informed  as  it  is  that  they  be  properly 
fed  or  clothed.  Books  and  papers  are 
no  longer  luxuries — they  are  necessi- 
ties. It  may  be  said  of  papers,  as  well 
as  books,  quoting  Thackeray:  "A  good 
book  Is  the  best  of  friends,  the  same 
today  and  forever." 

Of  course,  we  do  not  spend  all  our 
time  in  commtinion  with  books  and 
papers,  for  there  are  little  community 
duties  which  we  should  share.  Last 
winter,  one  or  two  evenings  each  week 
were  given  to  rehearsal  and  presenta- 
tion of  a  community  play.  This  win- 
ter, social  activity  Is  at  a  standstill. 
Our  occasional  visits  to  nearby  neigh- 
bore  are  suspended.  These  evenings 
in  former  years  were  enjoyed  by  play- 
ing such  games  as  "Free  Methodist 
euchre"  (fiinch)  or  some  of  the  Inno- 
cent games.  There  Is  no  profit,  how- 
ever, in  such  manner  of  passing  away 
time. 

We  are  now  following  our  schoolboy 
In  his  history.    We  have  in  our  library 


mix    them    up    as    much    as    possible. 
The  game  was  for  the  others  to  guess  V  ■. 
what  city  it  was  we  had  written  down.  \\ 
Take  Albany  for  instance;  it  does  not  \-' 
look     at     all     natural     when     written  1,1 
"Yanbla."     Just  try  It,  some   of  you,  ';/, 
and  see  what  good  sport  it  is.  as  weV 
as  being  instructive. 


Miss    M.    H.,    Rocks,    Md. — In    the 
country   we   are   more   scattered    than 
people  in  the  city,  and  must  find  much 
amusement   around   our  own   fireplace  ^ 
on   these   long,   cold,   wintry  evenings.  < 
We  often  play  checkers,  fox  and  geese,  ^ 
dominoes,  cards,  read  from  the  F3ible, 
and  dance.     We  also  find  lots  of  fun 
in    playing    "adjectives"    and    "conse- 
quences." 

The  former  Is  played  thus:    All  as- 
semble   around   a   table,   and    a   short 


A  Good  Used  Car 

COME  TO  THE  ROMAN 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrBt-cla«i. 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  »re 
sure  that  the  car  you  gel  Is  right. 

Our  stock  U  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  1918-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

SEND   TODAY   FOR    OUR 
CATALOGUE  B. 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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„y  when  to  ride  ^  uidexhibi' 
.....  new  llans«i^M*t«ffMk«"com 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  Btaod,  tool  tank, 
eoaster-brake.  mud  guards  and 
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letter   is   written,    leaving  spaces   for 
adjectives.     The  paper  is  then  passed 
around  the  table  from  person  to  per- 
son   each  person  putting  an  adjective 
in  the  vacant  places.     Many  amusing 
letters  are  thus  composed. 
•     The  latter  is  played  this  way:    Give 
each  person  seated  around  the  table  a 
pencil   and   a  piece   of   paper,   on   the 
top  of   which   let   them   write  an   ad- 
jective   suitable   to    a    man,    fold    the 
paper   over   the    writing,   and   pass    it 
to  their  left-hand  neighbor,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  one  from  their  right- 
hand  neighbor.    Next  put  down  a  man's 
name    (always  pass  paper  after   writ- 
ing)    then    adjective    suitable    to    a 
woman,  a  woman's  name,  name  of  a 
place,  some  productions  of  that  place, 
a  date,  short  question  asked  by  a  man, 
a  woman's  reply,  the  consequence,  and 
what  the  world  said.     The  papers  are 
then  collected,^  the  different  sentences 
connected  and'  read.     Be  sure  to  pass 
paper  after  writing  each  sentence.    Try 
these    games,    and    I    am    sure    many  , 
happy   hours  will  be  spent  that  may 
otherwise  have  been  dreary. 


this  poison  liquid  to  the  sugar  syrup. 
Four  a  little  of  the  poison  syrup  oh  a 
bit  of  sponge,  rag,  paper  or  other  ma- 
terial, and  drop  this  in  discarded  tin 
cans,  and  distribute  the  cans  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry. 
The  ants,  on  locating  the  sweet  syrup, 
will  feed  on  it,  carry  it  to  their  nests 
and  feed  it  to  the  young.  Since  the 
syrup  is  a  mild  poison,  it  is  consumed 
in  large  quantities  before  the  poison 
is  detected.  The  ants  seem  to  have  a 
very  keen  sense  of  taste,  and  will  leave 
rank  poison  alone,  although  a  weak 
one  is  readily  eaten. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Uses  for  Glue 

As  every  family  has  or  should  have 
on  hand  a  bottle  or  tube  of  good 
glue,  the  following  suggestions  from 
Marjorie  Shutt,  of  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  should  prove  valuable. 
(1.)  When  spring  comes,  and  furs 
and  woolens  are  to  be  put  away,  take 
several  thicknesses  of  old  newspaper 
and  glue  firmly  together  to  form  the 
proper  sized  bag.  After  articles  are 
put  in,  seal  the  ends  and  sides  with 
glue,  and  the  bag  is  dustproof  and 
mothproof. 

(2.)  When  stringing  beads,  in  tying 
the  string  to  the  clasps  the  knots  are 
very  apt  to  slip.  If,  after  tying  the 
knots,  they  are  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  glue,  they  will  hold  very  much 
longer. 

(3.)  Very  often  a  small  piece  of 
leather  on  good  shoes  will  be  lifted  or 
oosened.  Do  not  tear  off  or  try  to 
-over  with  blacking.  Flatten  the  piece 
In  place  with  a  little  glue,  and  allow 
to  dry.  Then  apply  blacking,  and  sur- 
face will  appear  as  good  as  new. 


Flowering  Shrubs  for  Lawns 

Some  choice  shrubs  not  often  ^used 
for  lawn  plantings  are  spireas,  Reeve- 
siana,  arguta,  callosa  and  thunbergii, 
as  found  by  gardeners  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  All  are  low-growing, 
and  are  good  companion  plants  for  the 
well-known  Spirea  Van  Houttei.  Other 
good  but  uncommon  shrubs  are  Japan 
snowball,  the  hybrid  rugosa  roses  Mad. 
George  Bruant  (white).  New  Century 
(pink),  and  the  Lady  Stanley  althea, 
one  of  the  best  shrubs  for  late  summer. 
Hydrangea  arborescens  is  an  early 
form  which  promises  to  become  as 
common  as  the  crimson  rambler  rose. 

Bechtel's  double-flowering  crab,  Sil- 
ver Bell  (Halesia),  Paul's  Double  Scar- 
let and  the  Thornand  Magnolia  Soulan- 
geana  are  listed  as  a  few  of  the  good 
flowering  small  trees. 

Three  hybrid  perpetual  roses  which 
bloom  practically  all  the  season  are 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  (white),  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Laing  (pink)  and  Ulrich  Bruner 
(cherry  red). 


"When  gravy  does  not  brown  nicely," 
says  Mrs.  W.  R.,  W.  Va.,  "pour  into 
it  a  spoonful  of  coffee.  It  will  brown 
immediately,  and  will  have  a  much  im- 
proved flavor.  This  is  a  quick  and  sure 
way  to  make  good  gravy  in  a  hurry." 

"The  two  following  ideas  might  also 
prove  valuable,"  suggests  Mrs.  R.: 
"Add  a  very  ripe  sliced  banana  to  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  beat  until  stiff. 
The  banana  will  be  entirely  absorbed, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  delicious  sub- 
stitute for  whipped  cream. 

"To  prevent  a  fireless  cooker  from 
rusting,  rub  the  compartments  with  a 
cloth  in  which  has  been  poured  a  few 


drops  of  olive  oil.  It  will  also  remove 
stains  from  iron." 

Mrs.  W.  R.,  W.  Va.,  tells  us  that 
a  dingy  carpet  can  be  brightened  and 
brought  back  almost  to  its  original 
color  by  using  a  mop  wrung  out  of 
tepid  water  which  has  had  a  little  am- 
monia put  into  it;  also,  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  alum  will  revive  the  colors  of 
a  faded  carpet  after  a  thorough 
sw  661)1  UK* 

To  clean  zinc,  she  suggests  to  cut  a 
thick  slice  of  lemon,  and  rub  th» 
stained  spots  on  the  zinc  with  it,  let 
it  remain  for  an  hour,  then  wipe  off 
the  acid.  The  zinc  will  be  as  clean 
and  bright  as  when  new. 

The  wheat  field  of  the  United  States 
in  1918  was  more  than  eight  times  the 
size  of  Belgium. 
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A  Spring  Tonic 

"Now  1"?  the  time  to  take  spring 
tonic,  the  home-brewed  kind,  pleasant 
to  take  and  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  ethics  of  a  bone-dry  state,"  says 
Prof.  Inga  M.  K.  Allison,  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College.  "The  for- 
mula is  simple.  Eat  abundance  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  both  raw  and 
cooked. 

"Liberal  use  of  green  stuff,  such  as 
lettuce,  celery,  onions,  cabbage,  and  of 
the  fresh  fruits  available  is  the  best 
single  preventative  of  that  tired-out 
feeling  that  we  call  "spring  fever." 
Some  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  have  a  place  in  the  meal  plans 
of  every  day.  The  winter  diet  is  apt 
to  mean  curtailed  use  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  eggs,  and  of  bulky  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Adequate  use  of  these 
foods  keeps  the  blood  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  the  whole  body  in"  good  condition. 
Take  your  spring  tonic  now." 


Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

In  pressing  silk,  take  care  that  the 
iron  is  not  too  hot,  for  excessive  heat 
yellows,  stiffens  and  cracks  the  fabric. 

Making  a  garment  too  large  for  a 
child,  so  he  can  "grow  into  it,"  may 
save  work,  but  it's  hard  on  a  sensitive 
child's  feelings. 

Drink  milk  and  be  efficient.  The 
workers  in  the  crack  Seattle  shipyards 
have  been  consuming  10,000  pint  bot- 
tles of  milk  a  day. 

"How  to  Use  the  Apple  Crop."  It's 
a  bulletin  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  will  send 
you.  Ask  for  R.  C.  F.  H.  122.  It 
contains  recipes. 

If  an  electric  iron  "goes  bad,"  don't 
think  it  necessarily  must  go  to  the  re- 
pair man.  Often  the  difficulty  is  slight, 
and  a  moment's  investigation  will  dis- 
close the  loose  connection  or  broken 
wire. 

One  indication  of  the  way  the  house- 
wivea  responded  to  the  call  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  war:  Over  100  carloads 
of  nut  shells  and  fruit  pits  were  saved 
and  forwarded  to  the  government  for 
making  carbon  for  gas  masks. 


How  to  Destroy  Ants 

When  antB  begin  to  come  Into  the 
house  their  outdoor  nests  should  be 
found  and  destroyed  with  boiling 
water,  coal  oil  or  carbon  bisulphide. 
If  they  have  regular  runways  along 
which  they  pass  on  entering  the  house, 
these  may  be  closed  or  treated  with 
some  repellant,  Buch  as  crude  rarbollc 
acid,  to  keep  the  ants  out. 

If  their  nests  are  not  found,  a  poison 
syrup  may  be  used  to  destroy  them. 
Leonard  Haseman,  of  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  recommends 
the  following  poison  syrup,  which  is 
effective  for  the  small  species  of  house 
ants  and  especially  for  the  little  red 
ones:  Dissolve  one  pound  of  sug^r  by 
boiling  in  about  a  cupful  of  water  in 
a  double  boiler.  Then  dissolve  one- 
twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  sodium  ar- 
flenite  In  a  very  little  water,  and  add 


When  the  Boy  Comes 
Home 

(Concluded  from  psge  44) 

Our  homes  and  churches  must  harvest 
the  work  that  God  has  begun. 

In  the  hospital  I  spoke  to  that  blind 
soldier  who  turned  so  restlessly  on  his 
cot.  What  of  him?  He  thinks  and 
dreams  of  home  and  loved  ones,  and 
cries  out  in  the  midnight  that  shrouds 
his  every  hour:  "My  God!  To  think 
that  I  shall  never  see  their  faces 
again!"  When  that  boy  comes  home 
we  must  have  a  life  and  message  to 
give  him,  for  the  long  trail  winding 
into  the  land  of  his  dreams  may  lead, 
through  God's  grace  and  mercy,  his 
stumbling  steps  to  that  land  where 
dreams  shall'^melt  into  reality,  where 
blind  eyes  shall  see  the  joys  of  an 
endless  life,  and  where  broken  bodies, 
weary  minds  and  heavy  hearts  shall 
be  revealed  in  glory  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God. 


ni4H. — Ladles'   and  mlRsen*   wnlst  extend 
luir   into   penlum.   sleeve.s   with   lower   s«'«llon 
for    full    lennth    and    set    In    deej.    arinholes 
Cut    In    sizes    .{4.    M,    38,    40,    42    and    44 
inches   bust   measure. 

Ut4'2. — (;lrls'  dress  with  seiKU-atf  wnist 
panels.     tMit  In  sizes  8,   !(►.  f-'  »nd  14  veins. 

»1 '^5.-  Ladles"  and  misses*  4S-mih  toat. 
Tw«i-pleie  full-lenjrth  sleeves  and  three- 
nle.e  gathered  skirt  section.  Cut  In  slaes 
ir,  and  18  years,  and  .10,  US.  40.  42.  44  and 
4*>  Inches  bust   measure. 

fn:tO Ladles'  and  misses'  waist.   « loslnp 

on  shoulder,  with  hiph  or  low  neck.  Cut 
in  sizes  ;U.  'Mi,  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  .        ,  , 

OI21.  <;irls'  dress,  hating  vest  and  lonp 
or  short  length  sleeves.  Cut  In  sizes  ♦;.  s. 
10.  12  and  14  years. 


ron      with 


-piece     ani 

CK    and    nrop    shoul- 


01 2« Ladles*      one- 

suuare    or    V  shaped    neck    „-.. 

ders.  Cut  In  sizes  36.  38.  40.  42.  44  and 
4«:    inches    bust    measure. 

JM:M».-  H(»vs'  suit.  Made  with  hifrh  neck 
and  band  or  low  neck  with  collar.  Cut  In 
sizes  2.  4  and  0  years. 

j»|  in Ladles'     and     misses"     three-piece 

skirl,  having  closing  in  back,  slightly  raised 
waistline.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years, 
and  2<».   28  and  .10  Inches  waist   measure. 

}»14:t. — Chllds'  one-piece  stn<M'ked  <lres». 
with  sleeves  In  long  or  short  length.  Cut 
in  sizes  2.  4.  (»  and  8  years. 

fltnn. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dress,  with 
round,  ovul  or  souare  neck  ;  separate  over- 
hlouse.  <'tit  In  sizes  Id  and  18  years,  and 
IW*.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust   measure. 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE   LAJ)IES'    AID 

"It's  perfectly  disgusting,  I  admit, 
father,"  said  Prudence  sweetly,  "but 
you  know  yourself  that  it  very  seldom 
happens.  And  I  am  sure  the  kitchen 
is  perfectly  clean,  and  the  soup  is  very 
nice  indeed — if  it  is  canned  soup! 
Twins,  this  is  four  slices  of  bread 
apiece  for  you!  You  see,  father,  I 
really  feel  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  the  parsonage " 

"How  long  does  a  parsonage  usually 
live?"    demanded    Cr.rol. 

"It  wouldn't  live  long  If  the  min- 
isters   had    many    twins,"    said    Fairy 

quickly.  . 

"Ouch!"  grinned  Connie,  plagiariz- 
ing, for  that  expressive  word  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  twins,  and  it  was 
double  impertinence  to  apply  it  to  one 
of  its  very  possessors. 

"And  you  understand,  don't  you, 
father,  that  if  everything  does  not  go 
just  exactly  right  I  shall  feel  I  am 
disgraced  foY  life?  I  know  the  Ladies 
disapprove  of  me,  and  look  on  me 
with  suspicion.  I  know  they  think  it 
wicked  and  ridiculous  to  leave  the 
raising  of  four  bright  spirits  in  the 
unworthy  hands  of  a  girl  like  me.  I 
know    they    will    all    sniff    and    smile 

and Of  course,  twins,  they  have 

a  perfect  right  to  feel  and  act  so.     I 
am  not  complaining.     But   I   want  to 


show  them  for  once  in  their  lives  that 
the  parsonage  runs  smoothly  and 
sweetly.  If  you  would  just  stay  at 
home  with  us,  father,  it  would  be  a 
big  help.  You  are  such  a  tower  of 
strength." 

"But  unfortunately  I  can  not.  Peo- 
ple do  not  get  married  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  when  they  are  all  ready 
for  it  they  do  not  allow  even  Ladies' 
Aids  to  stand  in  their  way.  It  is  a 
long  drive,  ten  miles  at  least,  and  I 
must  start  at  once.  And  it  will  likely 
be  very  late  when  I  get  back.  But  if 
you  are  all  good,  and  help  Prudence, 
and  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  par- 
sonage, I  will  divide  the  wedding  fee 
with  you — share  and  share  alike." 
This  was  met  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  he  added  hastily:  "But  wait!  It 
may  be  only  a  dollar!" 

Then,  kissing  the  various  members 
of  the  parsonage  family,  he  went  out 
the  back  door,  barnward. 

"Now,"  said  Prudence  briskly,  "I 
•want  to  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
girls.  If  you'll  stay  clear  away  from 
the  Ladies,  and  be  very  good  and 
orderly,  I'll  give  you  all  the  lemonade 
and  cake  you  can  drink  afterward." 

"Oh.  Prudence,  I'm  sure  I  can't  drink 
much  cake,"  cried  Carol  tragically.  "I 
Just  cant  imagine  myself  doing  it!" 

"I  mean  eat  the  cake,  of  course," 
said  Prudence,  blushing. 

"And  let  us  make  taffy  after  sup- 
per?" wheedled  Carol. 

Prudence  hesitated,  and  the  three 
young  faces  hardened.  Then  Prudence 
relented  and  hastily  agreed.  You 
won't  need  to  appear  at  all.  you  know. 
You  ran  just  stay  outdoors  and  play 
as  though  you  were  model  children." 

"Yes, "  said  Carol  tartly,  "the  kind 
the  members  used  to  have — which  are 
all  grown  up,  now!  And  all  moved 
out  of  Mount  Mark,  too!" 
k  "Carol!  That  sounds  malicious,  and 
malice  isn't  tolerated  here  for  a 
minute.  Now— oh.  Fairy,  did  you  re- 
member to  dust  the  back  of  the  dresser 
in  our  bedroom?" 

"Mercy!  What  In  the  world  do  you 
want  the  back  of  the  dresser  dusted 
for?  Do  you  expect  the  Ladies  to  look 
right  through  it?" 

"No,  but  someone  might  drop  some- 
thing behind  it.  and  it  would  have  to 
be  pulled  out.  and  they  would  all  see 
It.  This  house  has  got  to  be  absolutely 
spotless  for  once — I  am  sure  it  will 
be  the  first  time. 

"And  the  last,  I  hope,"  added  Carol 
sepulchrally. 
"We  have  an  hour  and  a  hall  yet. 


continued  Prudence.  "That  will  give 
us  plenty  of  time  for  the  last  touches. 
Twins  and  Connie,  you'd  better  go 
right  out  in  the  field  and  play.  I'll 
call  you  a  little  before  2,  and  then 
you  must  go  quietly  upstairs,  and  dress 
— just  wear  your  plain  little  ginghams, 
the  clean  ones,  of  course!  Then  if 
they  do  catch  a  glimpse  of  you,  you 
will  be  presentable.  "Yes,  you  can 
take  some  bread  and  sugar,  but  hurry." 
"You  may  take,"  said  Fairy. 
"Yes,  of  course,  may  take  is  what  I 
mean.     Now  hurry." 

Then  Prudence  and  Fairy  set  to 
work  again  in  good  earnest.  The 
house  was  already  well  cleaned.  The 
sandwiches  were  made.  But  there 
were  the  last  "rites,"  and  every  detail 
must  be  religiously  attended  to. 

It    must    be    remembered    that    the 
three   main   downstairs   rooms   of   the 
parsonage    were   connected    by   double 
doors — double   doors,   you    understand, 
not  portieres!     The  front  room,  seldom 
used  by  the  parsonage  family,  opened 
on   the   right  of  the   narrow   hallway. 
Beyond  it  was  the  living-room,  which, 
it   must    be   confessed,    the   parsonage 
girls   only   called    "living-room"    when 
they  were  on  their  Sunday  behavior — 
ordinarily  it  was  the  sitting-room,  and 
a   cheery,    homey,    attractive    place    It 
was,  with  a  great  bay  window  looking 
out  upon   the  stately   mansion   of  the 
Averys.    To  the  left  of  the  living-room 
was     the    dining-room.       The    double 
doors  between  them  were  always  open. 
The  other  pair  was  closed,  except  on 
occasions  of  Importance. 

Now,  this  really  was  a  crisis  In  the 
life  of  the  parsonage  family — If  not  of 
the   parsonage   Itself.      The   girls   had 
met,  separately,  every  member  of  the 
Ladles'  Aid.     But  this  was  their  first 
combined  movement  upon  the  parson- 
age, and  Prudence  and  Fairy  realized 
that  much  depended  on  the  success  of 
the  day.    As  girls,  the  whole  Methodist 
church    pronounced   the   young   Starrs 
charming.     But  as  parsonage  people- 
well,  they  were  obliged  to  reserve  judg- 
ment.     And    as    for    Prudence    having 
entire  charge  of  the  household,  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  every  Individual 
Lady  looked   forward  to  this  meeting 
with  eagerness — they   wanted  to  "size 
up"  the  situation.     They  were  coming 
to   see    for   themselves!      Yes,   It   was 
undoubtedly  a  crisis. 

"There'll  be  a  crowd,  of  course."  said 
Fairy.  "We'll  just  leave  the  doors  be- 
tween the  front  rooms  open." 

"Yes,  but  we'll  close  the  dining-room 
doors.     Then    we'll    have   the    refresh- 
ments all  out  on  the  table,  and  when 
we  are  ready  we'll  just  fling  back  the 
doors  carelessly,  and— there  you  are!" 
So  the  table  was  prettily  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  great  plates  of  sand- 
wiches and  cake  were  placed  upon  lt._ 
In  the  center  was  an  enormous  punch- 
bowl, Iwrrowed  from  the  Averys.  full 
of    lemonade.-     Glasses    were   properly 
arranged    on    the   trays,   and    piles   of 
nicely    home-laundered    napkins    were 
scattered   here   and   there.     The   girls 
felt  that  the  dining-room  was  a  credit 
to  them  and  to  the  Methodist  church 
entire. 

From  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
house  they  hunted  out  chairs  and 
stools,  anticipating  a  real  run  upon 
the  parsonage.  Nor  were  they  disap- 
pointed. The  twins  and  Connie  were 
not  even  arrayed  in  their  plain  little 
ginghams,  clean,  before  the  first  ar- 
rivals were  ushered  up  Into  the  front 
bedroom,  ordinarily  occupied  by  Pru- 
dence and  Fairy. 

"There's  Mrs.  Adams,  and  Mrs. 
Prentiss,  and  Mrs. ."  began  Connie, 


"There's  Mrs.  Stone,  and  Mr».  Davis, 
and " 

"They  say  Mrs.  Davis  only  belongs 
to  the  Ladies'  Aid  for  the  sake  of  the 
refreshments,  and " 

"Carol!     Prudence  will  punish  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  it,"  protested 
Carol.  "I'm  just  telling  you  what  I've 
heard  other  people  say." 

"We  aren't  allowed  to  repeat  gos- 
sip." urged  Lark. 

"No,  and  I  think  it's  a  shame,  too, 
for  it's  awfully  funny.  Minnie  Drake 
told  me  that  Miss  Varne  joined  the 
Methodist  church  as  soon  as  she  heard 
the  new  minister  was  a  widower  so 
she " 


"Carol!" 

Carol  whirled  around  sharply,  and 
flushed,  and  swallowed  hard.  For  Pru- 
dence was  just  behind  her. 

"I — I — I — "  but  she  could  get  no 
further. 

Upon  occasion  Prudence  was  quite 
terrible.  "So  I  heard,"  she -said  dryly, 
but  her  eyes  were  hard.  "Now  run 
downstairs  and  out  to  the  field,  or  to 
the  barn,  and  play.  And,  Carol,  be 
sure  and  remind  me  of  that  speech  to- 
night.    I  might  forget  it." 

The  girls  ran  quickly  out,  Carol  well 
in  the  lead. 

"No  wedding  fee  for  me,"  she 
mumbled  bitterly.  "Do  you  suppose 
there  can  be  seven  devils  in  my  tongue. 
Lark,  like  there  are  In  the  Bible?" 

"I  don't  remember  there  being  seven 
devils  In  the  Bible,"  said  Lark. 

"Oh,  I  mean  the — the  possessed  peo- 
ple It  tells  about  in  the  Bible — crazy, 
I  suppose  It  means.  Somehow  I  just 
can't  help  repeating 
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listening  Intently  to  the  voices  In  the 
next  rooiu. 

"Yes,"  whispered  Carol;  "peek 
through  the  keyhole.  Lark,  and  see 
If  Mrs.  Prentiss  Is  looking  under  the 
bed  for  dust.    They  say  she 


'You'd  better  not  let  Prudence  catch 
you  repeating " 


You  don't  want  to."  said  Lark,  not 
without  sympathy.  "You  think  it's  such 
fun,  you  know." 

"Well,  anyhow,  I'm  sure  I  won't  get 
any  wedding  fee  tonight.  It  seems  to 
me  Prudence  is  very — harsh  some- 
times." 

"You  can  appeal  to  father,  if  you 
like." 

"Not  on  your  life,"  said  Carol 
promptly  and  emphatically;  "he's 
worse  than  Prudence.  Like  as  not  he'd 
give  me  a  good  thrashing  Into  the 
bargain.  No — I'm  strong  for  Prudence 
when  it  comes  to  punishment — in  pref- 
erence to  father.  I  mean.  I  can't  seem 
to  be  fond  of  any  kind  of  punishment 
from  anyl)ody." 

For  a  while  Carol  was  much  de- 
pressed, but  by  nature  she  was  a  buoy- 
ant soul,  and  her  spirits  were  presently 
soaring  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ladies  of  the 
Aid  Society  continued  to  arrive.     Pru- 
dence and   Fairy,   freshly  gowned  and 
smillng-faced,  received  them  with  cor- 
diality and  many  merry  words.    It  was 
not  difficult  for  them;    they  had  been 
reared  In  the  hospitable  atmosphere  of 
Methodist    parsonages,    where    If    you 
have   but   two   dishes   of  oatmeal,  the 
outsider   Is  welcome  to  one.     That  Is 
Carol's   description   of   parsonage   life. 
But  Prudence  was  concerned  to  ob- 
serve that  a  big  easy  chair,  placed  well 
back  in  a  secluded  corner,  seemed  to 
be  giving  dissatisfaction.     It  was  Mrs. 
Adams     who     sat     there     first.       She 
squirmed  quite  a  little,  and  seemed  to 
be  gripping  the  arms  of  the  chair  with 
unnecessary     fervor.       Presently     she 
stammered  an  excuse,  and.  rising,  went 
Into  the  other  room.     After  that  Mrs. 
Miller  tried  ihe  corner  chair,  and  soon 
moved    away.     Then    Mrs.    Jack,    Mrs. 
Norey  and  Mrs.  Beed.  in  turn,  sat  there 
—and    did    not    stay.      Prudence    was 
quite  agonized.     Had  the  awful  twins 
filled  It  with  needles  for  the  reception 
of   the   poor   Ladies?     At   first   oppor- 
tunity  she   hurried   into   the   secluded 
comer.   Intent   upon    trying  the  chair 
for  herself.     She  sat  down  anxiously. 
Then   she  gasped,    and   clutched   fran- 
tically at  the  arms  of  the  chair.     For 
she  discovered  at  once,  to  her  dismay, 
that  the  chair  was  bottomless,  and  that 
only  by  hanging  on  for  her  life  could 
she  keep  from  dropping  through.     She 
thought  hard  for  a  moment — but  think- 
ing did  not  interfere  with  her  grasp  on 
the  chair  arms — and  then  she  realized 
that  the  wisest  thing  would  be  to  dis- 
cuss It  publicly.     Anything  would  be 
better  than  leaving  it  unexplained,  for 
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the  Ladies  to  comment  upon  privately,  was  excitedly  opening  the  tablet.  Miss 
So  up  rose  Prudence,  conscientiously  Carr  was  always  excited,  and  always 
pulling  after  her  the  thin  cushion  fluttering,  and  always  giggling  gin- 
which  had  concealed  the  chair's  short-  ishly.  Carol  called  her  a  sweet  old 
comings.  "L^ok,  Fairy!"  she  cried,  i  simpering  soul,  and  so  she  was.  But 
•Did  you  take  the  bottom  out  of  this  now,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  presi- 
chair?  It  must  have  been  horribly  un-  dent's  serious  remarks,  she  quite 
comfortable    for    those    who    have    sat  \  giggled   out. 
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there!     However  did  it  happen? 

Faity    was    frankly    amazed,    and    a 
little  inclined  to  be  amused. 

"Ask   the   twins,"   she   said   tersely; 
"I  know  nothing  about  it." 

At  that  moment  the  luckless  Carol 
went  running  through  the  hall.     Pru- 
dence  knew   it  was  she,  without  see- 
ing, because  she  had  a  peculiar  skip- 
ping run  that  was  quite  characteristic 
and  unmistakable. 
"Carol!"  she  called. 
And  Carol  paused. 
"Carol!"  more  imperatively. 
Then  Carol  slowly  opened  the  door — 
she  was  a  parsonage  girl,  and  rose  to 
the  occasion.    She  smiled  winsomely — 
Carol  was  nearly  always  winsome. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  brightly. 
"Isn't  it  a  lovely  day?  Did  you  call 
me,  Prudence?" 

"Yes.  Do  you  know  where  the  bot- 
tom of  that  chair  has  gone?" 

"Why,  no.  Prudence — gracious!  That 
chair!  Why,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
going  to  bring  that  chair  in  here. 
Why — oh,  I  am  so  sorry!  Why  in  the 
world  didn't  you  tell  us  beforehand?" 
Some  of  the  Ladies  smiled.  Others 
lifted  their  brows  and  shoulders  in  a 
mildly  suggestive  way  that  Prudence, 
after  nineteen  years  in  the  parsonage, 
had   learned  to  know   and  dread. 

"And  where  is  the  chair  bottom 
now?"  she  inquired.  "And  why  did 
you  take  it?" 

"Why,  we  wanted  to  make ' 

"You  and  Lark?" 

"Well,  yes — but  it  was  really  all  my 
fault,  you  know.  We  wanted  to  make 
a  seat  up  high  in  the  peach  tree,  and 
we  couldn't  find  a  board  the  right 
shape.  So  she  discovered— I  mean.  I 
did — that  by  pulling  out  two  tiny  nails 
we  could  get  the  bottom  off  the  chair, 
and  it  was  Just  fine.  It's  a  perfectly 
adorable  seat,"  brightening,  but  sober- 
ing again  as  she  realized  the  gravity 


The  president  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment.   The  Ladies  looked  up  curiously.    _ 
Miss  Carr  was  bending  low  over  the  I  | 
tablet,  and  laughing  gaily  to  herself.    = 

"Oh,  this  is  very  cute,"  she  said. 
"Who  wrote  it?  Oh,  it  is  just  real 
cunning  " 


ff 


Fairy  sprang  up,  suddenly  scarlg|| 
"Oh,  perhaps  you  have  one  of  the  twinS^ 
books,  and  they're  always  scribbling 
and " 

"No;  it  is  yours.  Fairy.  I  ^  got  it 
from  among  your  school  books." 

Fairy  sank  back,  intensely  mortified, 
and  Miss  Carr  chirped  brightly: 

"Oh,  Fairy,  dear,  did  you  write  this 
little  poem?  How  perfectly  sweet! 
And  what  a  queer,  sentimental  little 
creature  you  are.  I  never  dreamed  you 
were  so  romantic.  Mayn't  I  read  it 
aloud?" 

Fairy  was  speechless,  but  the  Ladies, 
including  the  president,  were  impa- 
tiently waiting.  So  Miss  Carr  began 
reading  in  a  sentimental,  dreamy  voice 
that  must  have  been  very  fetching 
fifty  years  before.  At  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  poetry,  Prudence  sat  up  with 
conscious  pride— Fairy  was  so  clever! 
But  before  Miss  Carr  had  finished  the 
second  verse,  she,  too,  was  literally 
drowned  in  humiliation. 

"My  love   rode  out  of  the  glooming 

night. 
Into  the  glare  of  the  morning  light. 
My  love  rode  out  of  the  dim  unknown. 
Into  my  heart,  to  claim  his  own. 
My  love  rode  out  of  the  yesterday.  1 1 
Into  hre  now — and  he  came  to  stay.  | 
Oh,  love  that  is  rich,  and  pure,  and  ,  | 

true.  *  i  i 

The  love  in  my  heart  leaps  out  to  you. '  | 
Oh,  love,  at  last  you  have  found  your  |  | 

part — 
To    come    and    dwell    in    my    empty 

heart." 
Miss    Carr    sat    down,    giggling    de 
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Of  the  occasion.  "And  we  put  the  lightedly.  and  the  younger  Ladi^ 
cushion  in  the  chair  so  that  it  wouldn't  laughed,  and  the  older  Ladies  smiled, 
be  noticed  We  never  use  that  chair,  i  But  Mrs.  Prentiss  turned  to  Fairy 
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Carol  was  really  quite  crushed,  but, :  tinue  the  meeting,  Indies? 
true    to    her    parsonage    training,    she;      This  aroused   Prudence's  ire  on  her 
BtruKKled      valiantly,      and      presently    sisters    behalf,    and    she    squared    her 
broueht  forth  a  crumpled   and   sickly    shoulders  defiantly.    For  a  while  Fairy 
smile  1  was  utterly  subdued.     But.  thinking  it 

But  Prudence  smiled  at  her  kindly. ;  over  to  herself,  she  decided  that,  after 
•That  wasn't  very  naughty.  Carol."  j  all.  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
^he  said  frankly.  "Its  true  that  we  shameful  in  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  writ- 
seldom  use  that  chair.  And  we  ought  ing  sentimental  verses.  Silly,  to  be 
to  have  looked  "    She  glanced  reproach- 1  sure!       But    all    sixteen-year-olds    are 
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Ooyoa  raise  com? 
Oar  book  "Com 
The  Foundation  of 
Profitable  Farm- 
ina"  wUl 
help  yoa. 


fv.lly  at  Fairy.  "It  is  strange  that  in 
dusting  it.  Fairy— but.  never  mind 
You    may    go    now,    Carol.      It    is    all 

riP^t"  ,      ,      ^. 

Then  she  apologized  gently  to  the 
Ladies,  and  the  conversation  went  on, 
biit  Prudence  was  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  keen  and  quizzical  eyes 
turned  her  way.  Evidently  they 
thought  she  was  too  lenient 


silly.  We  love  them  for  it!  And 
Fairy's  good  nature  and  really  good 
judgment  came  to  her  rescue,  and  she 
smiled     at     Prudence     with     her     old 

serenity. 

The  meeting  progressed,  and  the 
business  was  presently  disposed  of.  So 
far  things  were  not  too  seriously  bad. 
and  Prudence  sighed  in  great  relief. 
Then   the   Ladies   took   out   their   sew 


More  Money 
From  Vegetables 


** Potatoes:  A 
Money  Crop"  b 
a  worthwhOe 
farm  book  for 
all  potato 
growers. 


-Well    it  wasn't  very  naughty."  she,  ing,  and   began   industriously  working 

♦  hoiieht' wretchedly.     "How  can  1  pre- 1  at    many    unmentionable    articles    de- 

tf'nd  it  was  terribly  bad  when    I   feel  i  signed   for  the  intimate  clothing  of  a 

.   n  my  heart  that  it  wasn't!"  i  lot  of  young  Methodists  confined  in  an 

Before  long  the  meeting  was  called  ;  orphans'  home  in  Chicago.  And  they 
to  order,  and  the  secretary  instructed  i  talked^  together   pleasantly   and    gaily 

to  read  the  minutes.  i*  ^i  ,     '    "  "~  "* 

"Oh "  fluttered  Miss  Carr  excitedly. 
"I  forgot  to  bring  the  book.  I  haven't 
been  secretary  very  long,  you  know." 

"Only  six  months."  interrupted 
Mrs.  Adams  tartly.  ,   '  in    oiiea    or    waAcu    yay^t,    ^v   ^^j    -- 

-How  do  you  expect  to  ^eep  today  s  j^  j^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  cracked, 
minutes?'   demanded    the   president.     1  "«"^"  

"Oh.  I  am  sure  Miss  Prudence  will  j  Pennsylvania  ranks  eighth  in  the 
give  me  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  ^^l    p^oj^^ntion  of  winter  wheat.  Nebraska 


And  Prudence  and  Fairy  felt  that  the 
cloud  was  lifted. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 

If   a   cracked    egg   is   first   wrapped 
!  in   oiled   or   waxed    paper,   it  may   be 


jumping    into    seventh    place    with    a 


)] 


copy  them  in  the  book  as  soon  as  ever 

^  "Ye^^i'ndoed."  said  Prudence.    "There'  bumper  trop  during  the  past  season. 

ifl  1  tablet  on  that  table  beside  you.  and  

r^nclts.  too      I  thought  we  might  need ,      u    is    estimated    that    4.5.600    acres 
{hem."  were    devoted    to    tobacco    culture    in 

Then  the  president  rnade  a  few  re-    p     ^gyivania  during  the  past  season, 
marks,  but  while  she  talked.  Miss  Larr,    ^"'    ^ 


There  is  money  in  growing  vegetables  but  it 
takes  knowledge  and  skill  to  get  it.  Experience 
is  invaluable— nothing  can  take  its  place.  But  ex 
perience  is  expensive. 
Back  up  your  own  experience  with  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
successful  growers.  The  results  of  practical  experience  and 
the  latest  scientific  knowledge  is  combined,  sifted  and  con- 
densed in  our  new  book, 

^Better  Vegetable  Growing^ 

You'll  find  it  helpful.  It  tells  how  to  select  the  right  kind  of  soil  for  the 
different  crop*  and  pick  out  the  best  plant  foods.  There  are  new  sugges- 
tions on  cultivation  and  irrigation.  It  gives  detailed  cultural  directions  for 
every  important  Vegetable  from  Artichokes  to  Turnips.  The  "Ptantin^ 
and  Reference  Table"  is  a  valuable  guide  in  planning  next  season's  work 
and  ordering  the  right  kind  and  amount  of  seed.  While  the  book  is  in- 
tended for  Market  Gardeners  and  Truck  Farmers,  it  will  prove  helpful 
to  small  gardeners. 

If  *ou  tell  us  th«  truck  crops  which  jrou  raise  your  copy  will  b«   inaile<i  FREE. 
Write  today  for  this  valuable  book.      Beffer   Vrntetabtm  Crowing. 

Addreta  Mail  Diviaion 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Snbtndiary  of  7TU  AmitTican  Agnemltural  CkmHieal  Co. 

61  Cluunbers  Street.  New  York  City 


A  copy 

of  either 

book  will  be  maOed 

withoat  charge  on 

request.     Ask  lor 

your  copy    today. 


E.  Frank  Coe*s 
Fertilizers 


IV  MB 

we  say, 

**Order 

early"  we  waul 

to  help  yoa.  NOW 

is  the  time  to  order 

tall  carloads. 
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New  York  Milk  Producers'  Strike 


M.  G.  FEINT 


Milk  producers  of  New  York  and  sec- 
tions of  four  adjacent  states  who  fur- 
nish liquid  milk  for  the  New  York  city 
market  are  now   (January  15th)  enter- 
ing the  third   week   of  a  milk  strike, 
the  object   of  which   is  to  secure   the  | 
bare  cost  of  the  production  of  milk  for  i 
the    month    of    January.      For   a   long  | 
time  the  retail  price  of  milk  in  New  ; 
York  city  has  been  exceedingly  high —  | 
higher  than  perhaps  in  any  other  mar- 
ket in  the  country.     This  has  resulted 
in  great  hardship  for  the  poor,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  used,  in  consequence,  I 
has    gradually    diminished,    until    the  | 
surplus  milk  that  has  resulted  has  been 
a    menace    to    the    dairy    industry    at 
certain   periods  of  the  year;   not  that  I 
the   public   could   not  very  acceptably 
use   four  or   more   times   the  milk  it 
does,  but  because  it  cannot  afford  to. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  city's  public  offi- 
cials  have  been   friendly   to  the   milk 
dealers  or  distributors  and  antagonistic 
and    unsympathetic    towards    the    pro- 
ducers   of    milk.      Doubtless    much   of 
this  attitude  is  due  to  the  total  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
countless    elements    of    expense    that 
enter    into    the    farmers'    side    of    the 
problem  as  compared  to  the  few  items 
of    expense    necessitated    in    the    few 
hours'  handling  given  to  the  milk  by 
the  distributors.     They  do  not  see  any 
cause  or  reason  for  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers as  a  class  are  poor  people  whose 
lives  lack  most  of  the  elements  of  com- 
fort  that   are   matters  of  course  even 
with  the  city  laboring  man;  that  as  a 
class  they   are  recognized   everywhere 
as  being  anything  but  a  moneyed  class, 
while  the  members  of  the  milk  deal- 
ers'   association    are   more    than   ordi- 
narily prosperous  and  Influential.   They 
do   not  ask  whence  comes  the  profits 
that  can  declare  200  percent  dividends 
and  that  are  powerful  enough  to  con- 
trol legislators,  committees  and  investi- 
gators generally  and  to  carry  on  a  sys- 
tematic,  year-round    campaig^n    of   the 
most  expensive  advertising  to  develop 
a  public  opinion  that  shall  protect  them 
in  their  business  with  its  extortionate 
profits   and   place  them  above  even   a 
hint    of    real    interference   with    their 
methods  and  prices.     There  are  those 
In  plenty  who  connect  this  all-pervad- 
ing and  powerful  moneyed  interest  of 
the  milk  dealers  most  significantly  with 
the   readiness  of  city  officials  to  sym- 
pathize   with    the    dealers'    Interests. 
"  Certainly    it   is    recognized   as   a   fact 
that  the  matter  of  politics  has  had  a 
Bhameful  connection  with  the  milk  dis- 
tribution in  this  city. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mayor  Hylan  de- 
manded that  the  city's  district  attorney 
conduct  a  careful  Investigation  of  the 
distribution  and  production  of  milk  for 
the  city's  use.    District  Attorney  Swann 
at  once  began   an   Inquiry,   under  the 
form  of  "John  Doe"  proceedings,  into 
the  production  of  milk — when  this  was 
investigated    at    length    by    a    similar 
committee  in  this  same  city  only  a  few 
months  previously,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,    always    with   the   acknowl- 
edged results  that  farmers  had  not  had 
the  cost  of  production,  to  say  nothing 
of  profits.     He  has  had  the  books  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  open  before  him 
for  weeks,  and  has  hindered  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  organization  by  keeping 
its   officers  on   the   stand,   undergoing 
grilling  examinations  daily.     He  has 
announced  that  the  price  of  $4.01  per 
100  pounds  of  3  percent  butterfat  milk 
to  be  exorbitant;  that  the  farmers  can 
make  good   profits  at  $3.60,  the  price 
offered  by  the  dealers  for  the  month 
of  January.     He  has  said  the  officers 
of  the  league  were  paid  exorbitant  sal- 
aries, proving  that  the  farmers  could 
afford  to  take  less  for  their  milk,  and 
that  these  officers  were  only   a  small 
clique,  anyway,  who  did  not  fairly  rep- 
resent the  great  body  of  dairy  farmers 
who  supply  New  York  city  with  milk. 
He  has  stated  that  the  Warren  formula, 
recognized   by   the   United    States   De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  all  the 
leading   agricultural   €OUe«pes   of   the 


cotintry  as  the  only  reliable  method 
of  determining  the  cost  of  producing 
milk,  was  speculative  and  theoretical, 
and  that  investigation  had  not  yet 
reached  a  stage  where  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  could  be  estimated. 

In  fairness  to  some  of  the  city  offi- 
cials, it  may  be  said  that  the  cunning 
exhibited  by  the  dealers  in  projecting 
the  present  struggle  between  the  deal- 
ers and  the  farmers  was  extreme. 
Knowing  that  intervention  by  the  fed- 
eral  milk  commission   was   suspended 


with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and 
that  the  situation  was  almost  unbear- 
able with  the  city's  poor,  they  proposed 
to  make  capital  out  of  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  January  retail  price  of  milk, 
this  decrease  to  be  whoUy  made  good 
to  them  by  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  wholesale  price.  They  proposed  to 
cut  the  farmers'  demand  for  $4.01  for 
January  milk  down  to  |3.60,  and  pass 
the  cut  on  to  the  consumer — themselves 
not  to  lose  a  cent  of  the  8  cents  per 
quart  profit  they  were  making,  when 
Philadelphia  and  many  other  cities 
are  distributing  milk  at  4  to  4.8  cents 
per  quart  profit. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  for 


farmers  has  increased  since  the  new 
Democratic  governor,  a  New  York  man, 
has  announced  his  determination  to 
take  a  hand  In  the  milk  question.  On 
January  1st  the  Dairymen's  League 
passed  the  word  to  its  60,000  members 
that  the  dealers  would  not  pay  their 
price,  and  to  withhold  all  milk  until 
each  section  was  notified  that  its  par- 
ticular buyer  had  definitely  and  regu- 
larly agreed  to  pay  the  farmers'  price 
as  determined  by  the  Warren  formula 
for  that  month.  The  response  was 
unanimous  almost  from  the  start. 
Farmers  everywhere  are  doing  any- 
thing they  can  with  their  milk  except 
to  send  it  to  a  dealer  who  will  not  pay 
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Swift  &  Company's  1918  profits 

shown  in  this  book 

Send  for  a  copy.  Contains  facta  and  figures  that  will  give  you  a 
better  understanding  of  the  conditions  that  govern  the  sale  of  your 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.     Write  for  your  copy  NOW — it  is  free 


Do  you  understand  clearly  the 
things  that  determine  the  prices 
paid  for  your  live  stock? 

Do  you  know  why  the  packers 
are  interested  in  stockyards? 

Do  you  know  how  the  packer's 
dollar  is  disposed  of — how  much 
goes  to  you  for  your  live  stock, 
how  much  of  it  goes  for  actual  cost 
of  doing  business,  and  how  much 
is  left  the  packer  for  his  services? 

Do  you  want  to  know  the  real 
facts  about  the  FederalTrade  Com- 
mission's investigation  of  the  pack- 
ing industry? 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  live 
stock  and  meat  business.  It  oper- 
ates under  conditions  of  intense 
competition  and,  like  every  other 


industry,   is   controlled  by  funda- 
mental business  principles. 

Swift  fie  Company's  1919  Year 
Book  contains  many  pages  of  val- 
uable information  along  the  lines 
of  the  foregoing  questions — facts 
and  figures  that  will  give  you  a 
clearer  understanding  of  market 
conditions  and  the  sale  of  your 
animals. 

It  presents  a  review  of  Swift  8l 
Company's  operations  during  1918, 
and  shows  that  the  profits  earned 
(about  2  Is  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
meat  sales)  were  too  small  to  have 
any  noticeable  effect  on  live  stock 
and  meat  prices. 

Send  us  your  name  for  this  val- 
uable book  now  —  a  postal  will  do. 


Address 


Swift  &  Company 

4168  Packers -Avenue,  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  DL 

Established  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  23,000  stockholders 
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their  price.  They  were  never  before 
so  determined  or  so  united,  or  so  loyal 
to  the  officers  of  the  league — whom  they 
have  considered  worthy  of  generous 
salaries  and  unhampered  authority, 
and  to  whom  they  have  not  begrudged 
ample  and  efficient  housing  and  office 
equipment.  They  want  efficient  serv- 
ice, and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and, 
on  the  basis  of  a  small  fee  for  joining 
the  league,  and  1  cent  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  produced,  so  great  are  the 
numbers  of  farmers  concerned  (the 
milk  industry  is  the  largest  single  agri- 
cultural industry  in  the  great  state  of 
New  York,  amounting  to  $220,000,000 
in  the  past  year)  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  this  efficient  service  of 
the  league  is  not  felt  by  individual 
farmers,  even  though  they  do  not  make 
cost  of  production  out  of  their  milk. 

All  intelligent,  well-informed  stu- 
dents of  mlik  conditions  agree  that 
the  league  has  been  the  salvation  of 
the  milk  industry  in  the  East  for  the 
past  two  years;  that  only  for  Its  serv- 
ices in  securing  something  near  the 
prices  asked  by  faijuers,  the  milking 
herds  of  the  country  would  have  been 
beefed  before  now.  As  It  is,  many 
farmers  can  tell  of  the  wholesale  sacri- 
fice of  dairy  cows  for  beef  purposes, 
as  there  was  a  loss  in  keeping  them. 
One  speaker  at  a  big  mass  meeting  of 
dairymen  at  Utica  a  few  days  ago 
told  of  38  carloads  being  shipped  out 
of  his  section  within  ten  days. 

To  the  shame  of  "Western  dalrynuen 
be  It  known  that  Wisconsin  milk,  and 
milk  from  othfer.  Western  sections.  Is 
being  shipped  here  to  break  the  strike. 
This  milk  is  five  days  old  when  it 
.  reaches  the  consumers.'  Yet  the  city 
officials  say  it  is  very  good,  though  they 
won't  allow  New  York  milk  to  be  sold 
if  over  forty-eight  hours  old.  The 
dealers  camouflage  the  situation  by  an- 
nouncing that  nearly  the  normal  sup- 
ply of  milk  is  now  being  obtained. 
Yet  the  league  knows  that  perhaps  not 
over  25  percent  of  the  normal  supply 
is  being  received.  Much  of  this  is 
taken  in  by  the  twenty-odd  smaller 
dealers  who  have  signed  the  contracts 
to  pay  the  league  price  of  $4.01. 

Swann's     John     Doe     inquiry     has 
reached  its  close,  so  far  as  proceedings 
regarding   milk   prices   are   concerned. 
Promptly    succeeding    them,    the    new 
governor's  milk  commission  begins  op- 
erations.    This  committee   consists  of 
two  leading  representatives  of  each  of 
the  three  interests  involved — the  con- 
sumers,  the  dealers  and   the  farmers. 
This  sounds  fair  and  equal,  but  when 
it  is  known  that  the  dealers  have  al- 
ways controlled  the  consumers  and  the 
(ity    officials,    it    will    readily    be   seen 
that  in  any  difference  of  opinion  there 
will  be  four  to  two.     The  governor  ap- 
pointed   the    president    of    the    leae^ue, 
R.    D.    Cooper,    and    a    vice-president, 
John    D.    Miller,    who    has    been    the 
league's  counsel.     This   is  evidently  a 
bid    for   popular  approval.     Yet  those 
who  know  conditions  see  only  sinister 
results   to    happen,    unless   these   men 
prove    themselves    marvels    of    persua- 
sion  and   reformation.     The  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  Robert  E.  Dowllng. 
The  thing  the  farmers  fear  most  Is 
the   threat  -of  the  governor  to  secure 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Donnelly  act 
on  the  statute  books,  which  will  make 
it   illegal    for    farmers   to   deal   or   do 
business    in    any    way    collectively— a 
blow  aimed  directly  at  the  foundations 
of    justice    and    the    rights    of    every 
American  farmer,  as  has  been  stated  by 
Milo    D.    Campbell,    president    of    the 
National   Milk  Producers*  Association. 
There   are   32    farmers   in   this   year's 
legislature,     and     15     more    who    are 
pledged  to  work   for  farm   Interests — 
or  a  better   representation   at   Albany 
than  agriculture  has  ever  had  before. 
The  intervention  of  the  federal  courts 
iR   also   to   be   feared,   and    only  well- 
planned,  constructive  and  co-operative 
efforts  of  farmers  to  teach  the  public 
the    facts    of    the   situation    can    save 
their,  in   this  crisis.     But  it  is.  a  cer- 
tainty  that   the   farmers   are    rallying 
to  their  own   defense  in  a  way  never 
before  equaled,  and,  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely  in   the  right,  their  cause   must 
and  will  prevail.     E:ach  clash  with  the 


dealers  has  but  shown  the  farmers 
their  own  strength  and  taught  them 
how  to  use  it — none  so  much  so  as 
this  last  milk  war.  Farmers  are  build- 
ing cheaply  constructed  creameries, 
equipped  to  handle  their  own  product, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  compel  any 
man  to  keep  a  cow,  or  to  sell  her  milk 
where  he  doesn't  want  to.  The  farm- 
ers know  this,  and  are  cheerfully  pre- 
paring "to  fight  it  out  on  this  front, 
if  it  takes  all  the  year." 
New  York. 


Livestock  Notes 
"Beef  cattle  production  may  be  profit- 
ably carried  on  in  many  sections  of 
New  York  state,  although  the  state  can 
never  hope  to  rival  the  Middle  West 
or  Far  West  in  the  beef-raising  indus- 
try," say  the  workers  in  animal  hus- 
bandry  at   the   New   York   State   Col- 


lege of  Agriculture.  In  past  years 
beef  raising  was  carried  on  extensive- 
ly, and  agricultural  conditions  are 
again  changing,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  beef  is  in  greater  demand  than 
ever  before,  and  prices  are  higher. 
These  facts  are  bringing  about  an  in- 
creased interest  in  beef  cattle  produc- 
tion in  New  York. 


In  a  study  of  the  productive  possi- 
bilities of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
United  States  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  finds  a 
yield  of  4000  pounds  per  cow  given  as 
a  fair  estimate.  But,  although  this  is 
the  average,  there  are  recorded  yields 
of  over  30,000  pounds  of  milk.  Is  It 
not  possible  to  increase  average  milk 
production? 


In  view  of  the  unusual  conditiona 
brought  about  by  the  war,  which  af- 
fected practically  every  breeder  of  live 
stock,  the  normal  yearly  increase  in 
registrations  and  sales  of  cattle  could 
hardly  be  expected.  Statistics  for  the 
year,  therefore,  are  very  encouraging. 
They  further  emphasize  the  fact  that 
dairying  Is  a  fundamental  industry, 
which  has  through  four  and  one-half 
years  of  war-time  conditions  proven  ita 
safety  and  stability. 

According  to  the  Nebraska  Experi- 
ment Station,  chopped  alfalfa  has  the 
same  feeding  value  as  bran  for  dairy 
cows.  This  fact  may  have  some  hear- 
ing on  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  cow'  ration  where 
alfalfa  is  abundant  and  cheap. 


BOES^tna^IRlS 


From  Gtiiier  to  Reld  vnik  hat  one  liai 


DO  MEHSIVORK^ 

In  the  bams  that  are  James  Equipped  the 
task  is  not  too  great  for  children's  strength;  for 

James  Equipment  makes  bam  work  easy.  The  light 
running  James  Carriers  make  chore  time  almost  play  time, 
turning  a  disagreeable,  dirty  task  into  a  near-pleasure. 

The  James  Carrier  makes  a  boy's  job  of  what  used  to  be  shirked 
by  all — an  investment  paying  a  profit  of  25yJ  a  year  in  labor  saved. 

The  James  Feed  Truck  or  Feed  Carrier  saves  much  walking  to 
and  from  feed  rooms — makes  unnecessary  the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets. 


James  Drinking  Cups  not  only  save 
time  —  cows  have  fresh  water  before 
them  day  and  night — but  they  do  away 
with  the  nuisance  of  tending  bother- 
Some  tank  heaters  in  blizzardy  weather; 
Save  fuel  expense;  increase  milk  yields. 

Drinking  cups  earn  200%  and  mora 
a  year  on  their  cost. 

And  so  with  other  James  Equipment 
...stalls,  stanchions,  scrapers,  steel  pens 
for  cows,  calves  and  bulls,  ventilators, 
bull  staffs  and  swinging  cranes. 

The  320-  page  book  "The  James-Way** 
tells  all  about  these  James  inventions 
that  save  labor,  increase  milk  yields, 
promote    better*    cow     health,     make 


easier  the  care  of  animals  In  the  bam. 

It  explains  the  easy  way  of  putting  up 
carriers,  erecting  stalls  and  pens,  and 
attaching  drinking  cups. 

It  tells  about  the  James  barn  plan 
service;  the  James  barn  experts  who 
know  what  not  to  do  as  well  as  what 
to  do  in  planning  convenient,  money* 
saving  barns. 

Their  advice  on  bam  planning,  venti- 
lation and  other  barn  problems  is  lre«b 
No  charge  for  floor  plans. 

Let  James  Equipment  solve  yoof* 
labor  problem.  Mail  the  coupon  now— 
get  full  details  9f  how  you  can  cut  baro 
work  in   half  and    make   more   milk. 

Ft.A.tk.itisott.Wrt* 


i 


HOREHiUl 
THE 


JAMES 


^m^. 


Labor  Saving 


ItJBkhot^   Saving  Bar*t  SQUipnteni 

JuMtM^.C*.— Send  free  book  on  bam  planntne.vcntDa-  I 
tioo  and  equipment.  Alsojames  Barn  Magazine  (free).  ; 

_hl>*M'_j...t-r-"*~'*-  I  hope  to  build ..^.-renKKlel ^  | 

-,  ebout......^ .  Am  Interested  in  Stalls  (  ).  Stanchions  (  ).  • 

I  Carriers  O.DHnklng  Cups  (  ),  Ventilators  ;), Steel  Pens(  ).  | 

«   Name .................. .....-..—..._«—«  • 
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Feeding  Breeding  Ewes 


W.    H.    TOMllAVl 


The  condition  of  the  lamb  crop  de- 
pends   to    a    large    extent    upon    tlie 
method  of  feeding  that  is  followed  in 
the   flock    during   the   winter   months. 
Breeding  ewes  that  are  kept  on  coarse 
timothy  hay,  corn  stover  and  straw  for 
roughage,  and  possibly  a  little  corn  as 
a  concentrate,  are  not  in  a  position  to 
produce  strong,  vigorous  lambs.     Such 
lambs    are    usually    undeveloped,    and 
lack  in   vitality  and  strength,   and  in 
many   cases  die  soon  after  birth.     In 
some  cases  the  ewes  also  die  because 
of  insufficient  food  of  the  right  kind. 
The  reason  for  such  condition  is  that 
the  feeds  do  not  possess  the  proper  ele- 
ment   essential    to   th€    production    of 
muscle,    nerve   and    connective   tissue. 
Breeding    ewes    should    be    fed    good, 
clean  hay,  such  as  mixed  hay,  clover 
or  alfalfa,   if   it   is  obtainable.      When 
such  hay  is  fed,  very  little  grain  needs 
to   be   fed    in   addition   up   to  a  short 
time  before  lambing. 

A  limited  amount  of  silage  may  be 
fed  to  advantage,  as  it  will  keep  the 
system  of  the  ewe  in  a  good  condition. 
It  should  in  every  case  be  supplemented 
with  some  other  roughage  and  some 
grain.  If  the  breeding  ewes  have  access 
to  plenty  of  good  hay,  the  grain  may 
be  withheld  up  to  about  four  weeks 
before  lambing  time.  At  that  stage 
of  the  gestation  period  a  small  amount 
of  grain  can  be  added  to  advantage. 
A  mixture  of  three  parts  corn,  three 
parts  oats  and  three  parts  bran  and 
one  part  oil  meal  makes  a  desirable 
combination.  Such  mixture  should  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third  pound 
per  head  daily.  After  lambing,  the 
amount  of  grain  may  be  Increased  as 
the  lambs  develop,  so  that  the  ewe  will 
keep  in  good  condition  and  keep  up  a 
good  flow  of  milk.  Such  grain  is  fed 
to  advantage,  as  the  amount  used  is 
usually  reflected  in  the  condition  of 
the   lamb  at  weaning  time. 

The  ewes  should  have  some  exercise 
each  day.  If  they  have  access  to  some 
small  paddock,  they  will  usually  take 
sufficient  exercise  to  meet  the  body  re- 
quirements. They  should  not  be  kept 
out  during  a  snow  storm  or  at  any 
time  80  that  the  ^eece  becomes  wet 
with  snow  or  rain.  The  breeding  ewes 
do  not  require  a  warm  place  except 
during  lambing  time,  if  the  lambs  come 
early.  Open  sheds,  where  the  ewes  can 
be  kept  dry  and  protected  from  severe 
winds,  will  meet  the  flock  require- 
ments. Keep  the  ewes  well  bedded,  as 
it  will  keep  the  fleece  clean  and  also 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  flock. 

The  ewes  should  have  some  extra 
care  and  attention  during  the  lambing 
period.  It  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  watch  the  flock  closely  at 
that  time.  Such  time  is  well  spent,  as 
the  percentage  of  lambs  raised  can  be 
materially  increased,  and  the  returns 
from  the  flock  are  increased  in  direct 
proportion. 

^Vhat  We  Are  Asked 

StnokitiK  Ment Mrs.  .1.  \V.  K..  IVnna., 

In  a  lottor.  says:  •'Uof^'rrlntc  t<»  the  inter- 
eatinc  and  Ins'tnirtlvf  article  on  "SmokJnj? 
Meat  on  tlw  Kiirm."  by  H.  Colin  rarapbell. 
In  your  Jsbiip  of  Sept^'mbpr  l.'Vth  last,  pape 
30.'"..  would  \yc  very  jrlad  to  learn  further 
particulars,   as   follows:  ^    „  ^    ^ 

1.      How    Ions    should    oieat    and    fish    be 

eniokcdV  ^  ..       .  ,^    .         .     . 

'2.      How    can    one    tell    when    It    na«    had 

sufficient?  ^.  ,     . 

H.      Is   the  smoke  a  preservative,   or  just 

used  for   flavoring?  -           w  .i* 

4.      Is    it   neceH^aiy  to    use   a«   much  salt 


when   moat    i»   smoked   as   when   it    is  sugar 
cured  or  pickeled? 

r..  Where  one  has  only  a  small  quantity 
to  smoke,  and  has  an  open  fireplace  for 
burning  wood  in  the  house,  with  a  chimney 
about  35  feet  high,  could  the  meat  be 
smoked  in  the  chimney,  by  hanging  it  a 
short  distance  down  or  from  the  top  (to 
keep  it  as  far  away  from  the  heat  as  pos- 
sible and  by  just  using  a  small  hardwood 
tire — could  use  either  beech,  maple,  oak  or 
iron  wood,  if  there  was  any  preference  V" 


(1.)  Meat  should  be  kept  In  a  steady 
smoke  for  a  period  of  from  thirty-six 
to  forty-eight  hours.  If  smoked  for 
this  length  of  time  it  will  keep  well 
into  the  summer.  If  it  is  to  be  kept 
until  late  in  the  summer  it  may  be 
well  to  allow  an  additional  twelve 
hours. 

(2.)  Meat  that  has  had  sufficient 
smoke  should  have  an  amber  or  yellow 
straw  color. 

(3.)  Smoke  is  applied  both  as  a  pre- 
servative and  a  flavoring.  It  aids  very 
materially  in  improving  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  meat.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  flavor  of  the  meat. 

(4.)  The  same  amount  of  salt  is 
used  in  curing  meat  when  it  is  to  be 
smoked  as  when  it  is  left  in  a  pickle. 

(5.)  The  open  fireplace  and  chimney 
may  be  used  to  smoke  the  meat.  It 
must  be  cleaned,  however,  so  that  the 
meat  will  not  become  covered  with 
the  soot  in  the  chimney.  It  will  also 
be  quite  inconvenient  to  put  the  meat 
in  the  chimney  to  be  smoked.  A  small 
shed  of  some  kind   will  be  far  more 


danger  of  the  brine  becoming  ropey  if 
boiled  thoroughly  and  cooled  before 
using.  Place  the  pieces  of  meat  into 
a  barrel  or  jar,  with  the  skin  side 
down.  Put  the  larger  pieces  in  the  bot- 
tom. Pack  the  meat  in  neatly,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  brine  will  have 
a  chance  to  penetrate  freely.  Pour  the 
cooled  brine  over  the  meat,  and  make 
sure  that  all  pieces  are  well  under  the 
surface.  After  ten  days  all  the  meat 
should  be  removed  and  again  placed 
in  the  barrel,  so  that  the  brine  will 
penetrate  all  pieces  uniformly. 

Caution. — The  brine  should  be  no- 
ticed every  few  days.  If  it  becomes 
ropey  or  thick,  remove  the  meat  and 
reboil  the  brine.  If  this  does  not  re- 
lieve the  trouble,  make  new  brine.  In 
case  the  receptacle  is  suspected,  trans- 
fer the  meat  to  a  different  one,  using 
new  brine. 


Mineral  Food  for  Dairy  Cows 

Experiments  conducted  by  special- 
ists in  animal  nutrition  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  show  that  dairy 
cattle  require  mineral  food.  The  lack 
of  proper  mineral  food  has  been  found 


ABSORBINE 

#^  TRADE  MARK  RfG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  s'woUeii 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils.  PoU 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  it  a  positive  antiteptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
Btes  does  not  blister  or  remof* 
Che  hair,  and  yoacan  work  tbc  hatm, 
t2.S0per  boctle.  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  the  tndMpdc  Ualment  for  ouldai. 
redacts  Painful.  Swollea  Vclna.  Weni.  Straina.  Brviaoai 
■topt  pala  and  inflammadoa.  Price  Sl.ZS  per  boctle  SI 
dcalera  or  delirered.  Will  tell  foQ  aorc  If  ro«  vcte. 
liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  lOe  la  Kampa. 
W.  F.  YOUWQ.  P.  D.  Fm  2ST>tl>tt..8sriinI>H. lists. 

THE  SELF-OHJNa  WINDIILL 

kaa  become  oo  popular  in  ita  firat  four  years  mat 
diouaanda  liave  l>een  called  (or  to  replace,  on  Ineu 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mUls.  and  to  jeplace.  Mt 
amall  coet.  the  searins  oi  the  euiier 
Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil- 
tag.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil« 
ins  Sjrstem  constantly  , 

flood*  every  bearinc  Willi  oil,  pre*  , 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th« 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  ^ 
The  oil  aupply  is  renewed  once  a  y^.  .  , .  .  ,  . 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  Oe  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Isnks. 
Water  Supply    Goods    and  Sted  Frame  Saws. 

Writs  AUMOTOt  CO^  tm  1mm  tU  ehissft 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Bvsry  Eoooomy  Silo  Is  eaulpped  with  tha  > 

Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  mskss 

n  alMOlutsly  permansnt.    EasUags  Is  al> 

ways  tresh  and  swset— It  esn't  spoil  la  aa 

Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doori  make 

the  SUo  perfsctly  air-  tight.    Hsops  fonn 

easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 

Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 

better  aUo.    Also  aU  sbss  Watot  Taaks. 

Our    motto    Is    quality    through    and 

through.    Factortss  at  Frederick.  Md. 

and  Roanoke.  Va.   Writs  (or  cstalog.  _„,-„„   . 

ECWQIIY  S>U>4IW.C0..Bs4I.ffHSlCil.m.   1  HHHiH  \S 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


A  Wonderful  Jersey  — Pogia  99th  of  Hood  Farm 

He  Ip  the  8lre  of  Sophie's  Agnes,  the  flrst  Jersey  to  prortnce  1.0(10  pmiiids  of  butterfat  In  m 
year,  and  has  34  other  daughters  who  have  averaged  739  puundb  of  butterfat  In  a  year. 

convenient.  Hard  wood  of  any  kind 
makes  desirable  material  for  smoking 
meat.  The  maple  wood  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  gives  the  best  flavor  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  giving  off  carbon 
to  make  the  meat  sooty.         W.  H.  T. 


How  to  Cure  Pork  in  Brine 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
of  curing  pork  is  the  brine  cure.  In 
which  the  principal  curing  agent  Is 
salt,  while  the  addition  of  saltpeter 
aids  in  retaining  the  color  of  the  meat. 


to  result  in  malnutrition  of  the  bones, 
disturbances  in  reproduction  and  a 
diminution  of  milk  secretion. 

Because  milk  is  a  concentrated  food, 
and  some  cows  are  fed  for  high  pro- 
duction, there  is  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
mineral  elements  of  the  body.  Le- 
guminous feeds,  however,  supply  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus,  which  are  taken 
from  the  mineral  reserves  during  milk 
production.  A  liberal  use  of  these 
feeds,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa  or  soy 
beans,  is  recommended  to  dairymen  for 


Army  Veterinarifiois 

The  best  veterinsrlans  available  wer^  eoKSgrd  for 
army  i»ervlc«.  They  clipiMHl  horses  and  mulee  regu- 
larly. Ju8i  as  army  honies  did  tbelr  b«»Bt  work  wt»en 
properly  clipped,  so  will  youra.  Get  a  clipping 
machine  NOW.  You  can't  beat  a  Stewart  No.  I. 
and  It  coBtfl  only  ffl.75.  Pend  |2.00  today  and  pay  lUs 
balance  when  >  ou  gpt  the  machine  Or  write  lor 
our  1919  ratalo^;. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  150, 12th  St.  and  Central  Are..  Chicago.  UI. 


Sugar  or  molasses  imparts  a  pleasant 

flavor.      The    following    formula    has  i  milk  cows  and  also  for  growing  young 

been    used    with    good    results   at   the    cattle.     The  feeding  of  bone  flour  at 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station: 

To  each  100  pounds  of  meat  add  12 
pounds  common  salt,  3  pounds  brown 
sugar  or  molasses,  2  ounces  saltpeter, 
6  gallons  water.  If  the  plain  cure  is 
preferred,  omit  the  sugar. 

Place  the  water  in  a  boiler  or  kettle, 


the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  ounces 
per  head  daily  has  been  found  to  be 
good  insurance  in  keeping  up  the  min- 
eral reserves  when  dairy  cattle  are  in 
good  condition. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  where 
the  soil  is  not  fertile  and  the  pastures 
neglected,   the   lack   of   mineral   nutri 


and  add  the  ingredients,  allowing  the,  tion    in    cattle    is    promptly    noticed 


brine  to  boil  until  all  ingredients  are 
dissolved.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and 
allow  the  brine  to  cool  down  to  room 
temperature  before  pouring  over  the 
meat  Some  prefer  to  make  brine  and 
apply  without  boiling,  but  there  is  lees 


Where  fertilizers  and  lime  are  used  to 
get  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of  fertility 
and  to  supply  mineral  nutrients  in 
pasture  grass  and  legumes,  the  min- 
eral reserves  In  cattle  are  profitably 
Increased. 


MOXKY  PAID  JTTDICIOUSLT  for  a  good 
Jersey,  the  kind  that  brings  resulta, 
will  produce  more  butter,  more  high- 
priced  milk,  more  food,  more  money,  mora 
prideful  p«>r8onal  satisfaction  for  the  In- 
vestment in  stock.  lalior  nnd  feed  than  a 
similar  Investment  iu  any  other  domestic 
animal. 

A  good  Jersey  Bull,  used  in  even  grade 
cows  will  bring  astonishing  results.  I  bare 
some  of  that  kind  of  youngsters  to  sell  at 
prices  anyone  can  pay.     Ask  me  about  them. 

"W.  P.  NcSPARRAN 
.    Pnralss,  Pa. 


Polled  Jerseys,  S^rS^K  ?r*?f 

Chai*.  s.  Hatfield.  Secy..  Kox  \f>.  R.  4.  Sj)rinKfl»'ld.  O. 

REOTP^'CMiWAlirBerkafilree.  r.  Wftilt**. 
LarRe  Mralna.  all  aitea,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
Rows.  Service  Boars.  Poultry.  Co'lles.  Beatles,  Alre» 
dalea.  Grade  Ouernaeya.  ITolBtelD  Calves. 

Sfnd  ttampfor  price*  avd  rirciUam. 

^.  r,  Wamlltoa Corhr«nTlll».  P«. 

'BIO    TYIPB    POl-AWD    C^HINA     IIOON 
Herd  headed  bv  Valley  View  Buster  101375  nnd  Hlue 
Vnllev  niant  95809.   twtli   In  10<M>  Ih.    ^am    for  sale. 
Bred  sow 'a.  July.  Ans.  and  Sep.  y         Soth  *es  in 
lairM  not  akin.     Buv  pigs  and  sav\  >8  ch  ^ges. 

I.    H    H    ~      -     -    - 


paIrM  I 
Write 


for  prices. 


Davis.  R.  1. 


Icte 


"HAMPnillREiS       jt 

for  spring  farrow     I'fua  . 
free  circular.     Guernsey  r. 

rOCl'ST  I, AWN  FAR!«Iu 
In-nnnd.  no«  P.  Lane.  CX       

|lCDVC|I|||V'D||i|D  *^'>n    ready  for  aervlce. 

DLHIi^DIREi  Dvnlt  4  ^-ouriRer  ones,  Rfowlng 
info  money.  Kt  beantif nl.  utrenK.  long  unbred  Ollls— 
niouey  makers.    W.  V.  McSparbam.  Fumiss.  l*a. 
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Helpful  Dairy  Items 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


Warm  milk  when  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  readily  absorbs  from  the  air 
of  the  barn  certain   substances  which 
give  it  disagreeable  odors  and  tastes. 
When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  or  unclean  barn  the 
characteristic  odor  of  aromatic  feeds, 
such    as    silage   and    turnips,    may    be 
imparted   to   it   in   the  same   manner. 
This  may  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  food  which  the  cow 
has  eaten,  and  that  the  odor  and  taste 
have  emanated  with  the  milk  through 
the   udder.      Ordinarily   the   odor   and 
taste    can   be   prevented   by    removing 
the  milk  from  the  barn  just  as  soon  as 
each  respective  cow  has  been  milked. 

When  you  sit  down  to  milk  a  cow 
that  has  a  long-haired  tail  with  which 
she  likes  to  "switch"  you  in  the  face, 
bring  a  few  hairs  around  her  leg  next 
to  you,  make  the  first  part  of  a  loop 
knot,  then  twist  the  ^nds  together  a 
little,    and    clasp    a    spring  clothespin 
over  the  place  where  the  hairs  cross. 
After  a  little  experimenting  the  fasten- 
ing can  be  made  surely  and  quickly. 
When  milking  is  finished,  remove  the 
clothespin,   and  let  the  cow   "switch" 
all  she  wants  to. 

The     cream     separator    chum    and 
other  small  machines  on  many  farms 
are  operated    by   hand,   and  no   little 
amount   of  this  back-straining,  nerve- 
racking  work   is   done  by  the  women 
folks.    Why  do  it  that  way?    A  gaso- 
line or  oil  engine  will  operate  all  such 
machines  better  than  can  be  done  by 
hand,  and  so  cheaply  that  the  cost  of 
operation    can    hardly    be    considered, 
the  engine  is  ready  for  work  at  any 
time,  and  never  gets  tired.     It  does  its 
work  evenly  and  steadily,  and  is  easily 
operated.     The   women   folks   can   run 
it  as   well  as   the  men.     If   I  had  no 
other  machine  to  operate  than  a  cream 
separator,   I   would   certainly   want  an 
engine  to  do  it. 

Self-milking    is    a   very   undesirable 
habit  among  cows,  and  when  the  vice 


that  is  giving  toilk  than  the  dry  cow. 
Some    dairymen    are   troubled    with 
warts    on    the    teats    of    their    cows. 
These    warts    tend   to    make   the    teat 
tender  to  handle,  besides  adding  to  the 
danger  of  increasing  the  possibility  of 
contaminating    the    milk    through    in- 
fectious material  which  may  be  found 
upon  them.    The  best  way  I  know  of  to 
get  rid   of  them   is  to  tie  a  piece  of 
waxed  silk  tightly  around  the  wart  as 
close   to   the   teat   as   possible.     After 
a  few  days  the  wart  will  drop  off  and 
cause  no  more  trouble.    For  the  warts 
that  are  too  small  to  tie  around  with 
silk,  an  easy  way  of  removing  them  is 
to  touch  them  with  a  feather  dipped 
in  butter  of  antimony.     This  is  very 
strong,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  touch  the  teat  at  all  with  it.     Olive 
oil    is   also    good   in    removing   warts 
They    are    smeared    thickly    with    the 
pure    olive    oil,    several    applications 
usually  being  necessary. 

All  animals  require  a  certain  amount 
of  salt.     It  not  only  is  an  appetizer, 
but    a    necessity.      Dairy    authorities 
point  out  that  the  amount  of  salt  re- 
quired   by    a    cow    varies    with    the 
amount  of  feed  consumed.     A  dry  cow 
requires   about    %    ounce   of   salt   per 
day;  the  cow  giving  milk  requires  the 
same  amount  for  maintenance,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  a  trifle  over  Vo  ounce 
per  day  should  be  added  for  each  20 
pounds    of    milk    produced.      On    this 
basis,    cows    yielding    from    20    to    30 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  require  about 
li/j    ounces    of    salt.      It    is    optional 
whether    the   salt   is    mixed   with   the 
feed  or   fed  in   an   open  trough.     One 
objection    to    combining    it    with    the 
ration  is  the  danger  of  unevenness  in 
mixing,    and    unless    a    difference    is 
made  in  the  amount  of  feed  given,  the 
( ow  producing  20  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  will  receive  the  same  quantity  of 
salt    as    the    cow    giving    40    pounds. 
When  the  cows  have  access  to  the  salt, 
they  are  able  to  satisfy  their  individual 
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The  milk  flow  is  the  best  indication  of 
the  health  condition  of  a  cow.  If  the 
yield  is  below  normal  it  is  almost  always 
a  sign  of  approaching  sickness. 

Do  not  wsit  for  sctnsi  disorders  to  derelop :  yon 
can  eaaily  put  the  cow  back  on  her  feet  and  ward 
off  serious  silments  by  tho  prompt  ose  ol  ».ow 
Kure.  the  great  cow  medicine. 

In  cases  of  Abortion.  Bsrrenness.  Retsined 
Afterbirth.  Scoorin*.  Lost  Appetite.  Bunches, 
etc..  this  stsndsrd  remedy  is  a  reliable  treatment. 
It  acta  St  once  on  the  diieatiTO  and  gemtsl  organs, 
where  nearly  all  cow  diseaaea  originate. 

The  occaaional  uao  of  Kow-Kure.  sa  directed. 
will  prove  sn  effective  preventive  of  cow  dieeaees 
—and  disesse-preTcaUon  psys  bi4  in  dair»  profits. 

P—d  doolmrm  mnd  druggMm 
ssfl  Kouf-Kwg  tOe.  and 
$tJ20  paehagem.  Lot  v» 
aond  yoa  our  FREE  hook, 
"Thm  Horn*  Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRT 
(DISSOCIATION  CO. 

Lyndonvilla, 
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rirrtL  .;;  a     'he  cow  wm  not    appetite,.    ,t  is  Called  that  if  salt  1, 
^v:u  up  u„t.,  .he  is  o^ae  to  do  _so.    ^.thheM  fro»  t  e  a„.n.a^for  ^vera, 


One  of  the  common  ways  of  preventing 
the  practice  is  to  tie  a  stick  to  a 
halter  on  the  cow's  head  at  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  end  to  a  girth,  the 
stick  passing  between  her  fore  legs. 
Thus  she  cannot  twist  her  head  around 
to  suck.  The  stick  must  l>e  strong  to 
prevent  her  from  breaking  it.  Another 
way  is  to  use  a  halter  having  a  num- 
ber of  long  sharpened  nails  or  prongs 
on   the  piece  circling  the  mouth  and 

nose. 

It  is  well  known  that  milk  contains 
a  very  large  percentage  of  water,  and 
withholding   water   from   the  cow    for 
one  or  two  meals  considerably  reduces 
her   flow  of   milk.     In  experiments   it 
was    found    that   a   cow   producing    27 
pounds    of    milk    per    day    drank    77 
pounds   of   water,   but    when   the   cow 
was  dry  she  only  drank  15  pounds  of 
water  per  day.    A  cow  giving  over  100 
pounds  of  milk  per  day  was  found  to 
drink    on    an    average    250   pounds    of 
water.      These    figures   show    that   the 
amount  of  water  required  by  the  dairy 
cow  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  and  the  feed  consumed. 
They  also  indicate  that  more  attention 
should    be    paid    to    watering   the   cow 


weeks  their  vitality  will  be  reduced. 
Illinois. 
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Feeding  Heifers 

The   animal    husbandry   workers    at  | 
the  New   York   State  College  of  Agri- 
culture call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  dairymen  are  feeding  their  young 
pregnant    heifers    on    roughage   alone. 
In  their  opinion,  this  is  poor  practice. 
Even  with  feed  at  the  present  prices, 
it   is   suggested    that   young   pregnant 
heifers  not  yet  two  years  old  ought  to 
have  from   2  to   6   pounds  of   concen- 
trates a  day  in  addition  to  the  rough- 
age.     The    reason    for    this    is   to    get 
size  on  these  animals.    Roughages  will 
not  put  sufficient  size  and  fat  on  them 
to   enable   them    to    grow,   to   produce 
young,  and  yield  as  they  should  in  the 
flrst  lactation. 

Guernsey  breeders  take-pride  In  the 
fact  that  the  past  year  shows  an  in- 
crease over  1917  in  number  of  applica- 
tions for  registrations  of  602,  or  3.9 
percent.  During  1918  there  were  nearly 
16.000  registrations.  The  number  of 
transfer  applications  has  decreased 
only  42, 
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_  as  vrafiidde  as  (iain  <irai«^ 

to  W«t«n  Canada  Grain  Croiri«  h  a  Prr<tt  mak«.^^^^^ 

S57aS'28'S?&B2:srX"t'SS.i'^'^dbr.S'-,y..n=.. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

You  can  obtain  excelLn.  land  at  •»"  Pn^~  <?3;Sn'o«'iS°^^SlE2^, 
schools.  Churches,  splendid  Climate  and  sure  crops. 

^Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


F.  A.  Hsrrlson,  200  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovsmment  Agsnt 


Farm  Lands 
Low  Priccsv 
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Shear  the  Modem  Way 

Vou  wouldn't  allow  15*  of  any  crop  to  go 
nnharvested.   So  why  atl.-k  to  "ld-titnei«eth- 

ods  of  sheep  and  Ront  «»i*'»fiV*^^K.  i^PHir* 
modern  way,  with  a  Stewart  Machine  There 
are  hand  operated  models  for  amall  flocks 
mid  engine  operated  nmchlneH  for  larger  one*. 
Write  for  catalog  No.  Wt. 

CHir4G0  FLEXIBLE  SB  AFT  COMPAMY 
Deft.  ISO  12th  Street  and  Central  Ave..  Chtcage,  ill. 


^Upwanf  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

On  TrUt    Eaay  running,  easdy 


10 

^H  ^k  ^V  cleaned.      Skima  warm   or  cold 
_^^J^^^W     m\\V..     Whether  dairy  ia  larsre  or 
■i^B^^^^       amall.    (ret   handaome  cataJorua 
and  aaay  monthly  payment  offer.     Addreaa 
AMERICAN  SEPAEATOR  CO.,  Bas  5077.  BaiaWi^ia.  N.T. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


February  1,  1919 


^^^9^ 


for 

60Da/Jj 


$00ays 
AfterArriva! 

TNofhin^  Down 


'"*<«■'  -R^^irii    111' 


TakeA 
Full  Year 


\ 


to  Pay 

\-' No  Interest 


1 1  tflead  What  Users  Say 

O  "^    IkiiM  clean,  rnnfl  essfly  and  w  easy  to  WMh, 
taakea  no  noiae  acareely  at  all.'' 
'^  VIOlIa  8ISS0N.  Albany.  O. 


% 
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the  eaai«at  running  separator  we  ever 
d     It  skimB  cleaneat  of  any  separator  w* 
>.  uaed."-MKS.  S.  OONYAW.  Albany.  Vt. 
"1  woold  not  do  witboot  It  for  three  timet 
the  coat  of  it.    Tliere  in  none  better. 
L.  B.  CORL.  Alam  Bank.  Pa. 
"Have  milked  on  an  average  of  2S 
eowa  since  I  Kot  the  machine  and  it 
haa  never  eaoaed  oa  the  least  bit 
of  trouble." 

A.  D.  HUTCHINTON, 
Anety.  N.  D;^ 

I    have  never  Been 
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Order  Direct 
From  This  Ad 

No  words  or  picture  can  convince  you  so  C9m- 
pletely  as  a  trial  in  your  own  home  that  the    Majes- 
tic" is  just  the  separator  you  want.    At  our  remark- 
able low  price  it  would  be  a  wonderful  bargain  even 
were  you  to  pay  all  cash  with  order.    But  we  do  not 
'  ask  you  to  send  one  penny  with  your  order  or  make 

any  deposit.    No  C.  O.  D.    Vou  pay  nothing  at  all  for  60  days  and 
I     then  only  the  first  small  payment  in  case  you  are  Perfectly  satisfied. 

^ Just  fill  out  coupon  and  mailto  us  without  a  cent  of  advance  payment^ 

We  will  at  once  send  yoda  Majestic  Separator  for  you  ^.^^t^f.  y^^^Xw 
F-     days.    Put  it  to  the  severest  tests.     Skim  warm  or  cold  milk  with  it  a^^^ 
closelv  it  skims.    Notice  the  simplicity  and  solidity  of  construction-nothing  to  get  out 
of  repair  and  bu^^^^  lifetime  of  service.    See  how  easily  it  runs-how  quickly  and 

e°a'sfl^yTt1s%"lta^^^  bow absolutelyimpossible it  is  for  the  cream  l-ybe^XId^^klep 

it  make  the  first  payment 

60  days  after  it  arrives 

and    pay   balance  in  6 

equal  payments— a  whole 

year  to  pay  all.     If  for  any 

reason  at  all,   you  decide  not  to  keep  the  separator, 

return  it.    We  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Marvelous  Skimming  Device 

The  Majestic  Gets  99^  Cream 


>AYS^r  ITSELF 
FASTER  THAN  YO 
PAY  US 


High 

_  Speed 

Helical  Gears 

lUufitratioD  shows  the 

HellcsJ  Geurs  cooiplete- 

|v    aBsemblcd    Boitt. 

dpindle  sOd  Handle  of 
the  •'M.JMtic."  The 
large  master  drive  gear  Is  of  the 
famous  helical  deaisrn—*  Preach 
Invention -the  only  Bejf.'ai'ed^o  i- 
high  speed  machines.  This  wonderiol 
gear  coats  a  erreat  deal  more  than  an 
ordinary  gear  bat  we  have  spared  no 
expense  to'surpass  all  other  separators. 

^  Gear  Case 

i^  Gears,  pinions  and  shafting  en* 
^  closed  in  this  case  are  lubricated 
by  oil  in  bottom  of  case.    Larse 
gear  projects  into  oil  and, 
revolving  at  high  speed, 
throws  constant  spray 
of  oil  onto  other  parts. 
This    perfect    lubrica- 
tion is  one  of  the  roa- 
Bona  why  the  Majestic 
is    operated    with    such 
wonderful  ease. 

Base 

t^  Rests  firmly  upon  the  floor.     No 

^  wobbling.      At    whatever    speed 

separator    may    be    operated    the 

strength    and    solidity   of   this   base 

always  holds  the  machine  ri^id.    I'aniiot 

tip  or  vibrate— not  the  elighest  "give"  to 

any  part.    Perfect  tested  casting,  smoothly 

enisbed,  carefully  painted. 

Combined  Cream  Pail  Support 
ami  Bowl  Vise 

Is  hinged  onto  side  of  separator  and 

can  be  swung  back  out  of  the  way  or 

placed  to  support  cream  pail.    Bowl  Viae 

arranged  in  center  of  support.   Uy  tight- 

ning  hand-screw,  bowl  la  held  firmly  in 

position.    A  special  Majestic  feature. 
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Construction  of 
Bowl 


The  secret  of  tho  wondTfnl  skimming  efflelency  of  the 
Majestic  lies  in  construction  of  the  Bowl.  Most  separators  have 
either  the  diac  or  the  wing  bov(l.  Our  bowl  is  a  combination  of 
both  discs  and  wines.  Tho  discs  separate  the  milk  into  thm 
layers.  But  the  milk  moves  slower  than  the  bowl  which  spins  at 
the  rate  of  WWO  revolutions  per  minute.  To  overcome  this  lost 
motion  of  the  milk  we  oac  the  wing  feature.  The  milk  cannot 
lag  without  meeting  the  wings,  which  push  it  along,  bringing 
about  full  and  speedy  skimmfng  of  the  milk  and,  as  proved  by 
the  direct  Babcock  test— severest  test  known— actoally  gets  99 
99-100'r  cream  -  practically  100%!  Besides,  this  process  of  skim, 
ming  does  not  break  the  cream  globules  as  so  manycream  separa- 
tors do.  You  not  only  get  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
cr<>am,  but  you  get  the  best  possible  quality— which  means 
more  and  better  butter  and  bigger  profits.  Every  part  of 
the    bowl    is 


Assembled 

Bawl  and 

Spindle 

See  how 
neck  boar- 
i  n  g     i 


smooth  as 

?:  1  a  6  s  ,  per- 
ectly  sani- 
tary, easy  to 
clean  and 
keep  clean. 


Washing 

Discs 

# 

We  furnish  this  wash- 
ing device  free.  Just 
slip  discs 
on  this 
bolder 
a  n  d 
hcf  are 
ready  for 
washing— 
all  at  one 
time.  Even 
a  child  can 
perform  this 
simple  task  In  a  few  minutes.  After  wash- 
ing, discs  are  taken  out,  dried  and  hung  up 
ready  for  nest  skimming.  Throaghoot  the 
conatmcfion  of  the  Majestie  no  deUd  has 
been  overlooked  to  make  it  easy  to  run  and 
eaag  to  care  for. 


designed 

to  guide 

bowl    in 

perfect 

balance 

and  at  tho 

same  time 

allow  for 
■nfflcient  play  needed  when  bowl  Is  apinninff 
at  the  rate  of  8000  revolution?  per  minute  The 
Majestic  neck  bearing  is  apecially  designed, 
absolutely  reliable  and  gives  lasting  service. 

Crass  Section  Showing 
interior  Mechanism 

Note  how  gear?  run 
jnbathof  oil— no  out- 
sideoil  cups  whatever 
on  the  Majestic.  No 
Doesible     chance 
tor  a  particle  of 
oil  coming  in  contact 
with  cream.      Note 
how  spiral  worm 
gear  and  bowl   spindle 
work    together.    Teeth 
incline  at  such  an  angle 
that   there  is   no    lost 
motion  due  to  unneces- 
sary friction  as  in  or- 
dinary makes. 


SEND  COUPON  -  NO  MONEY 

Just  state  size  of  separator  you  want  and  mail  coupon.    Send  no  money.    The  Majestic 

will  be  shipped  to  you  at  once  to  use  30  day.  tree.    Keep  it  only  if  »^»ftfd  «Jl»\i,V'/{it^„*^;Sr?2r^^«£aS 
ever  .een  and  the  meet  wonderful  bargain  to  be  had  anywhere.    Only  the  House  of  H«rgnan  ^^^'i^J^^g^ 
capital  and  millions  of  aatiBfied  customers  can  make  such  a  remarkable  offer  ••  this.    ReMl  at  left  what  a  raw 
of  the  thousand  of  Majestic  owners  say  about  this  wonderful  aeparator. 

Note  Bargain  Prices— No  Money  Down 

W IB  eo  days;  bal.  •  eqnal.aft-day  payments,  each  tt.l^  Total  price  M*^ 


Mo.  4S2AMA6.  Caj 


No. «AMA7.^cS^rty^5s.  T™^7i0"^^^  ??l^fl••«  I^t^PP^* 


Mo. 


any  other  make  of  a 
aaparator  that  1 
would    be 
willingtoez- 
change  for 
the  Majes- 
tic."- MR. 
C.H  RICH- 
ARDS, Athol, 
Mass. 
"It's  the  amoothest  ron- 
ning  machine  I  over  used . ' ' 
L.  S.  8CRI1TUKE, 
Bangor,  Me, 
"The  Majestic  U  a  great 
Isbor  saver." 
MRS,  O.  D.  OVERTON, 
-       Bentoaville,  Ark. 


"It 
skims 
perfectly, 
is  very  easy  to 
ran,  very  easy  to 
clean^  also  a  lalwr 


^ 


saver. 
CHAS  F.WILSON. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 
"I  have  never  seen  any 
cream  rise  on  the  milk 
after  skimming." 
C.  E.  ANTHONY. 
Belleville,  W.  Va. 

"Makes  one- 
third  more  bat- 
ter than  by  the 
old  method. 
MRS   W.  8.  DIV- 
ENS.Batb.N.X. 
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«ttAMA87Cap.:780lbe.  Tenas:  til. 66 in W days:  bal^6eqaal«Hlay  payments 
Jto^JwAMAa^p.:  1000  WTerms:  tl2.«6in«0dayadbal.»eqiial«0-day  pay  ts 
For  avenge  use  we  reeammcod  the  WO  lb.  sise. 

FREE  BOOK 


eats',  each  til  .82.  Total  priee  I 
.  eaefa  tl2.«2.  Totd  pries  1 


Whether  yon  order  a  Separator  or  not  be  rnxm 
to  send  for  Bis  Catalog  of  Farm  and  Houa^ 
hold  Neeessitiea.  Enflrinea.  Separators.   Etc 


MUADTUAU   m     4096  LaSaHe  Street 
HARIMAN  tU.  Dept.16711    Chicaga 


Ship  Majestic  Separator  No. 


Ship  Majestic  ueparator  MO ...capacity^.......... ...lbs.      if  satisfactory, 

iViree  to  pay  one-sixth  the  price  00  days  after  arrival  and  balance  In  6  equal  OO-day 
payments  asstated in  this  ad.  If  not  satisfactory .  I  will  return  Separator  80 days  after 
arrival,  yoo  to  pay  freight  charges  both  waya. 
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Our  Poultry  Special 


THE  ?EHKril 


UNO   EX. 
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Copyrieht,  1919,  by  Walker  PablUh- 
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Entered  at  the  Philadelphia  Pott 
Office    as    Second    Class    Matter 


50  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Years  for  $1.00 


The  prize  winning  poultry  experience 
letters  from  our  readers  appear  on  this 
and  following  pages.  Other  letters  we 
have  received  on  poultry  subjects  will 
appear  in  subsequent  issues. 


PBIZE  LETTER 


Fresh  Eggs  an  Opportunity 

PERCY  H.  TUCKER 

FRESK  eggs  and  being  within  marketable  dis- 
tance of  a  large  town  or  city  offer  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  poultryman.  The  fresh  egg  business 
has  been   greatly  abused,  many  grocers   mi.xing  in 
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Poultry  Does  Pay 

BERTHA  C.  ELLIOTT 

WE  Started  the  year  1918  with  195  White  Leg- 
horn hens,  and,  not\vithstanding  the  high 
cost  of  feed,  it  has  been  our  most  successful  year. 
We  have  to  buy  all  of  our  feed  but  the  beets  and 
part  of  the  corn.  As  we  live  some  distance  from 
the  railroad,  the  cartage  is  more  than  it  is  in 
many  places.  This  is  a  statement  of  our  year's 
work : 

Eggs  sold,  2163  dozen   $980.62 

Hens  sold,  67    ... 
Cockerels  sold,  81 


•    ■    •    ■    •    s    • 


Feed  bought    

Corn  raised  on  farm 


•  ssssssss* 
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77.22 
,   79.40 

i 

.1560.00 
.   40.00 
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Learning  from  Others 

C.  S.  FERRILL 

IF  all  we  learned  was  through  our  own  experience, 
we  would  never  accomplish  much.  The  man  who 
succeeds  best,  whether  in  the  poultry  business  or  in 
some  other  profession,  is  he  who  profits  by  the 
experience  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  He  sees 
the  methods  others  have  used  successfully,  and  he 
ndopts  them  for  his  own.  He  observes  wherein 
others  have  made  mistakes,  and  consequently  he 
avoids  them.  Agricultural  and  poultry  papers  the 
country  over  are  giving  out  to  the  public  the  experi- 
ences of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded. 
Likewise  they  point  out  mistakes  that  have  been 
made,  and  caution  against  them.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  constantly 
printing  bulletins  that  have  in  them  up-to-the-minute 
information  on  practically  every  subject  that  per- 
tains to  the  poultry  business.  State  experiment  sta- 
tions are  also  doing  likewise.  Farm  and  poultry- 
papers  do  not  cost  much,  and  literature  from  both 
the  state  experiment  station  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  aro  free  for  the  asking,  and  yet  many 
a  farmer,  or  his  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  has 
only  a  small  flock  will  say:  "Oh.  well,  I  don't  keep 
very  many  hens;  I  never  read  the  papers  much,  and 
we  never  do  ask  for  any  bulletins."  Wake  up! 
Grasp  the  opportunity  at  your  door.  Read  the 
papers  more.     No  matter  if  you  only  have  a   few 


-$1,137.24 


600.00 


s 


My 


.NosTMt  Shipping  Point. 


We  received  for  our  work $537.24 

This  statement  does  not  count  in  the  eggs  incu- 
bated and  those  used  by  the  family. 

We  hatched  175  good,  healthy  chicks  from  selected 
stock,  and  raised  167,  of  which  86  were  pullets. 
These  take  the  place  of  the  hens  which  were  sold, 
leaving  us  213  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  which  we  have  received 
•was  from  the  farm  bureau,  which  conducted  a 
demonstration    for    culling    out    non-layei-s,    at   our 

(Conduded  on  pac«  65) 


'  L»w  co0t  quickly  built  poultry  houem,  described  on  pagm  67 

••case'*  eggs  with  the  fresh  ones.  In  the  summer 
the  farmyard  hen  is  constantly  stealing  a  nest,  and 
when  the  owner  finds  it  he  can't  bear  to  throw 
the  eggs  away,  and  a  great  many  times  they  find 
themselves  in  with  the  fresh  ones.  I  know  one  old 
farmer  who  is  one  of  the  most  honest  men  I  know. 
He  was  selling  fresh  eggs  to  a  select  boarding-house. 
The  lady  fried  them  on  an  electric  stove  in  the 
dining-room,  when  one  morning,  "Pop!"  It  was  a 
rotten  egg,  and  the  people  eating  breakfast  had  to 
adjourn  until  the  atmosphere  had  cleared.  Of 
course,  the  boarding  mistress  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed,  and  the  old  man  lost  his  reputation  for 
selling  fresh  eggs.     I  personally  heard  him  say  he 

(Concluded  oa  page  66) 
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hens,  it  will  pay  you.  Get  out  of  the  old  rut  and 
into  the  progressive  march.  Those  experiments  were 
carried  out  and  those  bulletins  printed  for  everyone 
who  keeps  one  or  more  hens  or  who  plans  to  keep 
a  flock  of  any  size,  whether  large  or  small.  Study 
and  learn  and  work,  and  then  pack  up  and  go  to 
the  fairs  and  poultry  shows.  Be  a  wide-awake 
American,  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Kentucky. 
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Hatching  Duck  Eggs 

MISS  IDA  E.  BLOYE 

DUCKS  will  usually  lay  many  more  eggs  than 
they  can  hatch,  and  I  have  found  that  hens 
do  well  to  set  on  the  extra  eggs.  I  have  found  they 
will  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  duck  eggs  than  an 
incubator.  Many  persons  complain  that  they  do  not 
have  good  luck  hatching  duck  eggs  when  set  under 
hens.  At  first  when  1  tried  setting  them  that  way 
I  did  not  have  good  luck  either.  They  did  not 
hatch  near  so  well  as  they  did  under  the  ducks. 
The  ducks  would  dry  down  In  the  shell  and  die 
when  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  and  if  picked  out, 
never  did  well,  bTit  finally  died;  and  those  that 
did  hatch  sometimes  did  not  seem  to  do  very  well. 
Finally  my  father  told  me  to  cut  a  piece  of  sod  the 
size  of  the  nest  box,  and  put  it  in  the 
box  under  the  eggs,  and  then  let  the 
hen  set  on  them.  I  followed  his  ad- 
vice, cutting  the  sod  after  a  rain  and 
putting  it  grass  side  down  in  the  box. 
Then  I  made  a  shallow  cavity  in  it 
like  a  nest,  and  put  on  a  thin  layer 
of  straw,  and  then  the  eggs.  From 
the  beginning  I  sprinkled  them  with 
hike  warm  water  every  morning. 

As  straw  gathers  and  holds  mois- 
ture, the  water  dripping  down  to  it 
when  the  eggs  were  sprinkled,  and 
the  sod  being  wet  at  the  start,  sup- 
plied the  dampness  required  to  make 
the  eggs  hatch  well.  When  the  four 
weeks  were  up  I  was  much  surprised, 
but  ^ell  satisfied,  for  every  egg 
hatched.  Since  then  I  have  had  no 
trouble  with  ducks  dying  in  the  shell 
at  hatching  time  or  when  only  partly 
formed  when  the  eggs  were  set  under 
hens;  even  if  it  was  very  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  nests  were  high  up  in  the 
hen  house,  every  fertile  egg  would 
hatch. 

I  have  set  du(k  eggs  this  way  late 
in    June    and    July,    when    it    was   ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  hot.  and  had  splen- 
did success,  and  the  ducklings  grew  fast  and  were 
strong  and  healthy.-    Personally  I  would  much  rather 
have  a  hen  than  a  duck  to  raise  ducks. 

Sew  York. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Experience  with  Geese 

TALITHA  POWELL 

GEESE  use  all  their  time  in  a  paying  way;  that 
is,  there  is  no  time  when  in  some  way  they  are 
not  working  for  their  owners.  A  goose  will  gen- 
erally begin  laying  in  March,  and  during  the  spring 
will  rear  a  brood  of  goslings;  then  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  whi<  h  is  about  nine  months,  their 
feathers  may  \>e  plucked.  At  least,  that  is  true  in 
our  climate.  They  should  be  plucked  about  every 
five  or  six  weeks,  or  as  often  as  the  feathers  ripen. 
The  feathers  are  said  to  be  ripe  when  the  quills 
are  dry  and  no  blood  shows  when  they  are  plucked. 
The  feathers  should  not  l)e  plucked  during  the  laying 
and  setting  se.'ison,  and  also  for  a  time  after  the 
goslings  are  hat(  bed.  Ordinarily,  one  pound  of 
feathers  may  be  plucked  from  five  geese  at  one 
"picking." 

Geese  are  great  foragers  and  grass  eaters,  and  will 
gather  a  large  part  of  their  feed  from  barns,  stock 
lots  and  pastures.  As  they  are  a  water  fowl,  they 
need  a  poiul  or  stream  of  water  to  "dabble"  in.     Do 


not  disturb  the  goose  while  she  is  setting.  At 
hatching  time  take  out  of  the  nest  all  empty  shells 
as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  a  shell  slipping  over  another  one  that 
is  not  hatched  and  causing  the  gosling  in  this  second 
shell  double  work  by  breaking  through  twice. 

Young  goslings  should  be  kept  out  of  grass  or 
weeds  that  are  heavy  with  dew,  and  also  out  of 
rains.  Neither  should  they  be  allowed  access  to 
streams  where  turtles  are  to  be  found,  as  the  turtles 
'"drag  them  under" — in  other  words,  destroy  them. 
The  goslings  soon  begin  to  forage  for  themselves 
and  to  eat  grass  when  very  young.  Because  of  this 
fact  it  does  not  cost  much  to  keep  them. 

Kentucky. 
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The  Most  from  Broilers 

W.H.JENKINS 

WHEN  raising  1000  or  more  chicks  each  year 
I  have  sometimes  made  the  broilers  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  growing  them  up  to  about  three 
months  old,  when  the  broilers  are  sold.  With  good 
management,  normally  the  surplus  old  hens  sold  in 
July  should  pay  the  cost  of  "deeding  the  pullets  until 
they  begin  to  lay.  If  this  can  be  made  to  work  out, 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and  hens  sold 


in  a  cold  or  damp  place  may  cause  colds,  rheumatism 
and  leg  weakness.  I  have  lost  more  than  one-half 
the  flock  from  these  causes.  I  "fell  down"  badly 
in  raising  good  broilers  because  I  thought  I  could 
crowd  them  in  small  houses  and  yards,  and  lert  them 
run  out  in  wet  yards,  and  because  I  did  not  keep 
them  warm.  All  chicks  need  some  artificial  heat 
until  they  are  fully  feathered.  Now,  I  give  the 
broilers  a  house  where  they  can  come  in  and  be 
warm  and  dry,  and  a  dry  scratching  place  outside. 
I  don't  want  them  to  get  wet  any  time.  If  it  is  rainy 
weather,  the  broilers  are  not  turned  out  in  the  open, 
but  in  the  run  under  the  houses,  made  by  setting 
them  up  fiom  the  ground  on  3-foot  posts.  Litter  is 
kept  on  this  ground,  in  which  the  whole  grain  is  fed 
and  the  chick  induced  to  scratch  for  it.  I  have  also 
a  well-drained  outside  yard  of  fair  size,  with  some 
grass  in  it,  for  each  house. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  feed  both  the  pullets 
and  broilers  according  to  directions  given  by  the 
poultry  department  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  pullets  up  to  six  weeks  old  or  older, 
or  until  the  broilers  are  large  enough  for  fattening. 
Those  who  have  it,  or  can  get  it  at  a  reasonable 
price,  will  get  better  results  to  add  milk  to  the 
ration,  and  if  there  is  enough  it  can  take  the  place 
of  beef  scraps.  When  the  chicks  weigh  nearly  one 
pound  is  the  time  to  fatten  them  for  market.  It 
is  well  then  to  confine  them  more 
closely.  For  the  market  I  have,  my 
plan  is  to  add  more  corn  to  the  regular 
chick  ration  I  am  feeding,  and  perhaps 
some  Red  Dog  flour.  I  keep  the  dry 
mash  all  the  time  before  them  in  hop- 
pers, and  morning  and  night  wet  up 
with  milk,  if  I  can  get  it,  what  they 
v,'ill  eat  up  clean.  If  they  are  so 
hungry  as  to  eat  it,  I  feed  some  whole 
grain  at  night,  or  just  before  dark. 
Poultry  like  whole  grain  the  best,  and 
they  will  generally  eat  it  after  they 
stop  eating  mash.  . 

New  York. 
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Nests  for  Turkeys 
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jKn  old  reliable  incubator  and  brooder,  but  aeveral  sizes  too  smalt 

should  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  renewing  the  flock. 
Some  years  in  running  a  1000-hen  plant  I  have 
done  this,  and  some  I  have  not. 

When  I  have  realized  the  most  from  the  broilers, 
1  have  had  them  hatched  early  in  April,  and  this  is 
&bout  the  right  time  for  November  laying  pullets. 
A  week  or  two  often  makes  a  large  difference  in 
the  price  of  broilers.  It  is  best  to  get  them  on  the 
market  in  June,  if  possible.  Mine  are  sold  to  people 
who  keep  summer  boarders  from  the  city,  and  these 
bouses  usually  open  in  June.  The  general  market 
usually  stays  at  its  highest  point  through  the  most 
of  June.  If  the  chicks  are  from  strong,  healthy 
breeding  stock,  and  a  good  plan  of  feeding  is  fol- 
lowed, the  chicks  will  have  a  good  vitality,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  success.  Neither  good  broilers 
nor  pullets  can  be  raised  from  weak,  diseased  chicks. 

At  about  three  weeks  old  one  can  begin  to  separate 
the  roosters  from  the  pullets.  The  weather  is  cold 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  at  least  there  are  cold 
spells.  The  chicks  must  be  kept  warm  to  grow  well, 
sc  I  put  the  roosters  in  a  colony  house  with  a 
brooder  stove  the  same  as  where  the  pullets  are 
kept.  I  feed  them  for  the  first  month  about  the 
same  as  the  pullets.  I  want  growth  of  body  and  the 
vigor  that  will  enable  them  to  stand  well  on  the 
forcing  feed  on  which  I  will  fatten  them  later. 
They  should  be  made  to  scratch  for  a  part  of  their 
feed,  and  they  should  be  kept  dry.     Sitting  around 


■WARNER  E.  FARVER 

HE  average  turkey  hen  likes  to 
make  her  nest  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  and  well-secluded  place,  and  often 
is  not  so  very  particular  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  nest  itself.  Often  these 
nests  are  not  rounded  out  so  as  to  hold 
the  eggs,  and,  being  hard  to  find,  many 
eggs  are  never  hatched,  for  they  roll 
out.  Frequently  the  eggs  are  chilled 
so  they  will  not  hatch.  Crows,  hawks  and  rats  fre- 
quently find  them  and  carry  them  off.  For  these 
leasons  the  up-to-date  turkey  keeper  finds  it  advis- 
able to  fix  up  nests  where  he  can  find  them,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  nests  that  will  be  attractive  to 
the  turkey  hen  to  such  a  degree  that  she  will  adopt 
one  of  them  as  her  own,  rather  than  stealing  a  nest 
some  place  inaccessible. 

Here  is  a  good  plan  for  a  nest:  An  old  barrel  or 
box  turned  down,  facing  into  a  corner  of  a  wall 
or  fence,  or  hidden  in  the  brush,  will  be  good  if  a 
nest  Is  made  inside  of  leaves,  etc.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  put  a  china  nest  egg  or  two  in  the  nest.  Don't 
use  new  barrels  or  boxes,  for  anything  that  shows 
as  if  it  was  re<ently  placed  there  by  man  will  not 
be  touched  by  the  turkey.  Even  freshly  driven 
stakes  to  hold  the  barrel  or  box,  or  freshly  broken 
branches  over  the  box,  will  cause  the  turkey  hen  to 
pass  the  nest  by.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  make 
these  nests  several  months  previous  to  the  hatching 
season  of  the  turkeys. 

When  the  turkey  begins  to  lay.  the  eggs  may  be 
removed  if  they  are  in  danger  of  frosts  or  animals, 
etc.  Instead,  china  nest  eggs  may  be  used,  or  even 
hard-bojled  hen  or  duck  eggs  may  be  used.  When 
the  turkey  begins  to  set,  the  nest  eggs  are  removed 
and  the  good  eggs,  which  have  been  carefully  housed 
in  the  meantime,  may  be  put  into  the  nest. 
Ohio. 
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WHEN  your  boy — or  your  neighbor's  or  friend's 
—comes  home— the  day  you've  looked  for- 
ward to  for  so  long— you  are  probably  due  for  a 
slfock.  For,  unless  he's  different  from  most  of  the 
others,  he's  going  to  tell  you  some  stories  of  what 
hapi>ened  in  our  army  that  shouldn't  have  hai>- 
pened,  and  what  didn't  happen  that  should  have; 
and  you  are  going  to  have  a  "let-down"  feeling— 
a  sensation  of  disappointment  in  American  accom- 
plishment and  of  having  been  "taken  in"  on  what 
you  had  previously  believed  regarding  American 
efficiency. 

The  writer  confesses  that  he  felt  pretty  strongly 
that  sensation  when  he  had  heard  the  stories  of 
one  or  two  returned  soldier  boys,  and  It  is  because 
he  did  feel  that  way,  and  because  when  he  had 
talked  to  a  dozen  or  more  he  began  to  see  the  light 
and  feel  differently,  that  he  is  writing  this  little 
note  of  warning.  We  here  in  the  city  get  fooled 
and  get  over  it  when  we  have  a  chance  to  compare 
stories,  but  our  folks  in  the  country  aren't  likely 
to  have  the  chance  to  talk  to  so  many  of  the  boys, 
and  so  this  disappointment  may  last  and  do  them 

real  harm. 

Soldiers  the  world  over  are  "beefers"— the  Eng- 
lish call  it  "grousing"— and  our  boys  are  no  excep- 
tion.    They  don't  complain  of  danger  or   real  suf- 
fering or  hard  work  (where  they  can  see  it's  neces- 
sary), but  it's  the  comparatively  minor  annoyances 
whith  raise  their  ire  and  which  they  raise  to  para- 
mount importance.     A  fellow  will  go  over  the  top, 
fa(e  shot  and  shell,  have  hair-breadth  escapes,  en- 
dure to  the  point  of  absolute  exhaustion,  all  without 
a  word  of  complaint— and  then  raise  a  mighty  and 
lasting  howl    because  he  doesn't  get  the   sugar  he 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  or  the  chocolate  allowance 
due    him.      And    each    boy    believes    he    has    inside 
information  concerning  the  conduct— or  mis-conduct^ 
—of  the   war,  whereas   in   reality   his  observations 
were  purely  local,  because  he  was  too  busy  in  his 
particular  sector  to  have  time  or  opportunity   for 
a  general  survey  of  the  situation.     And  of  course 
the  stories  don't  agree.     One  fellow  says,  "I  don't 
know   why  you   people  over  here  saved   sugar— to<f 
never  got  any,"  while  another  says,  "We  had  plenty 
of    sugar,    even    to    spare    quite    liberally    for    the 
French  peasants,  but  why  didn't  we  get  chocolate, 
when  it's  part  of  the  army  ration?"    One  complains 
of  lack  of  water  even  behind  the  lines,  while  an- 
other says  there  was  plenty  of  water,  but  lack  of 


other  commodities.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is  that 
each  is  telling  the  truth — but  only  as  regards  his 
particular  sector,  the  conditions  complained  of  being 
due  to  peculiar  local  transportation  facilities  or 
the  deficiencies  of  an  individual  supply  officer,  and 
it  Is  unfair  that  the  criticism  should  be  applied  to 
general  conditions. 

No,  the  boys  who  have  been  making  history  by 
their  valor  during  the  past  year  can't  tell  us  much 
of  that  history — because  they  don't  know.  They've 
been  far  too  busy  doing  their  duty  In  the  task 
that  came  to  their  hands  to  judge  of  general  effi- 
ciency or  results.  We  can  only  be  sorry  for  what 
they  Individually  have  suffered,  but  we  can't  con- 
demn the  whole  system  because  of  individual  cases, 
can  we?  It  all  goes  to  prove  that  General  Sherman 
was  right  about  war — even  though  we  didn't  here- 
tofore realize  that  the  name  he  gave  it  covered 
such   a  multitude   of   details! 

We've  got  to  wait  for  the  true  history  of  Amer- 
ica's part  in  the  war  to  be  written,  but  while  we 
wait  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  anything  but  proud 
and  glad  that  we  did  what  we  did.     In  the  mean- 
time   the    writer    has    had    much    satisfaction    and 
gained    a    great    deal    of    Information   from    Major 
Frederick  Palmer's  book,  "America  in  France,"  and 
recommends  it  to  anyone  who  wants  a  glimpse  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  faced  our  officials 
when  our  nation   entered   the   great  war  and  how 
the  seemingly  impossible  was  accomplished.     Many 
of  us  have  known  of  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  poted  war  cor- 
respondent of  experience  In  several  wars  and  many 
countries;  he  has  been  in  Europe  most  of  the  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  conflict,  and  on  America's 
entry  he  was  appointed  to  General  Pershing's  staff; 
he  has  been  In  the  thick  of  affairs  from  the  begin- 
ning— in  a  position  to  see  and  know   and   with  a 
talent  for  telling.    Accordingly,  what  he  has  written 
is  worth  reading,  and  will  help  to  settle  minds  dis- 
turbed by  stories  of  purely  individual  experiences, 
even   where   those   stories   are  told  by  the   bravest 
and  best-lntentloned  of  boys. 

EIdward  T.  Walker. 


number  ever  reported.  In  1903  the  sheep  population 
of  the  country  was  63,964,870,  or  nearly  14,000,000 
more  than  at  the  present  time. 


Our  Poultry  Special 


Here  is  the  Livestock  Asked  For 

THE  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
concerning  the  amount  of  live  stock  on  farms 
in  the  United  States,  January  1st,  is  a  good  proof 
of  the  way  farmers  responded  to  the  call  for  greater 
meat  production.    The  75,587,000  swine  is  the  largest 
number  on  record,  exceeding  the  previous  high  year, 
1917,  by  4,609,000  head.    These  hogs  have  been  going 
to   market   In   large  numbers  each  week   since  the 
new  crop  was  ready,  and  there  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  hogs  left  even  now.     The  price  for  the  month  of 
February  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, and  Influence  will  be  used  to  keep  hogs  from 
going   below   $17.50   on  the  Chicago  market.     It   is 
difficult  to  .state  at  present  If  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  uphold  the  price  during  March,  as  It  Is  out 
of  the  question  for  the  Food  Administration  to  con- 
tinue backing  up  the  price  of  pork  for  an  indeflnite 
period.     If  corn  and  other  commodities  decline  In 
price,  it  Is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be  a  decline 
in  the  price  of  pork,  but  it  will  likely  be  some  time, 
if  ever,  before  pork  will  be  very  cheap  again.    Every 
good  business  farmer  should  count  on  a  decline  in 
price,    and    feed    his    swine    crop    accordingly.      In 
spite  of  any  change  that  may  take  place  In  the  price 
of  pork  or  pork  products,  the  business  of  growinfe 
swine  will  continue  to  be  a  profltable  type  of  live 
stock  farming  just  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Figures  given  by  the  department  also  show  there 
1  been  an  increase  of  444,000  in  the  number  of 
ca\.le  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This 
increase  is  about  60  percent  beef  cattle  and  40  per- 
cent dairy  cattle.  The  total  number  of  dairy  and 
other  cattle  on  hand  January  1st  is  approximately 
67,866,000,  of  which  number  23,467,000  are  milch 
cows  and  44.399,000  are  other  cattle.  This  number 
was  exceeded  during  the  period  from  1907  to  1910. 
when  over  72,000,000  head  were  reported  on  the 
farms  and  ranges  of  the  country. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  reported  is  49.863,000. 
or  an  increase  of  1.260,000  over  the  previous  year. 
This  number  is  considerably  lower  than  the  largest 


THIS  is  our  annual  poultry  number,  and  we  hope 
you  approve  of  It.     The  plan  has  been  to  pre- 
sent many  people's  ideas   rather  than  only  a  few. 
How  successful  we  have  been  we  will  leave  to  our 
readers.    Things  this  year  look  brighter  for  poultry- 
men  than  they  did  last  year.    The  now  famous  "Rule 
14"  no  longer  hangs  over  their  heads,  and,   while 
all  feeds  have  not  materially  decreased  In  price.  In- 
terest In  the  industry  has  Increased,  and  the  future 
looks  bright.    In  Philadelphia,  only  a  few  days  ago. 
we  had  a  poultry  show,  after  doing  without  one  for 
two  years,  and  nearly  9000  people  were  registered 
at   the  gate  in   four   days'  tima     The  egg  exhibit 
in  Harrisburg  recently  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
staged,  and  the  state  poultry  show  at  Trenton  at- 
tracted unusual  attention,  all  of  which  looks  favor- 
able to  those  who   had  the  courage  t^o   stay   with 
the  business  during  some  of  its  recent  dark  days. 
All  credit  to  the  American  hen  and  her  most  numer- 
ous keepers — the  farmers'   wives! 

Our  March  1st  issue  will  be  our  annual  Garden 
Special,  and  on  March  15th  our  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  Special  will  appear.  Although  letters  in 
competition  for  the  prizes  recently  offered  for  both 
of  these  special  numbers  are  arriving  daily,  we 
want  still  more.  Garden  letters  we  can  take  as  late 
as  February  19th,  and  March  4th  is  the  latest 
possible  time  we  can  use  live  stock  letters.  The 
earlier  they  reach  us,  however,  the  better  we  like 
it.  We  still  have  |50  for  the  fifty  letters  we  will 
use  in  these  next  two  special  numbers. 

\A^here  Marketing  Is  a  Fine  Art 

IN  view  of  the  late  changes  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Markets  at  Harrisburg,  and  the  inti- 
mated feeling  that  the  new  secretary  of  agriculture 
intends   to   really   do   something   In  the   matter  of 
marketing.   It   is   at  least   Interesting  to  note   how 
New  Jersey  handles  this  problem.    There  the  bureau 
of  markets  has  organized  an  advisory  committee  of 
thirteen,   which   has  met  and  outlined   a  tentative 
program.     Several  state  associations  which  are  par- 
ticularly interested   In  the  promotion  of  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  were  asked  to  name  repre- 
sentatives on  this  committee,  and  as  it  Is  now  con- 
stituted  It  has   the   confidence  of  the   agricultural 
Interests   of  New   Jersey,    because   they  practically 
appointed  it.     At  the  committee's  first  meeting,  in 
Trenton,  It  decided  to  do  what  It  could  to  stimulate 
an    interest   In    the   economics   of   food    production. 
Much  of  the  apparent  antagonism  between  producers 
and  consumers  la  due  to  Ignorance,  and  it  is  thought 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Better  express  service,  need  of  better  farmers'  or- 
ganizations and  the  use  of  special  size  baskets  were 
some   of   the   other    matters   considered,    and    it   Is 
hoped  they  will  be  settled  satisfactorily  later. 

New  Jersey  farmers  are  well  organized  along  buy- 
ing and  selling  lines,  as  shown  at  the  recent  con- 
ferences at  Trenton,  when  the  representaMvee  of 
eighteen  organizations  reported  on  the  work  they 
are  doing.  A  great  deal  of  good  has  resulted  from 
this  closer  working  together  attitude,  and  it  would 
be  an  almost  Impossible  task  to  attempt  to  belittle 
or  disprove  the  benefits  to  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. Now,  when  It  comes  to  the  working  out  of 
a  comprehensive  state  marketing  bureau,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  local  organizations  is  valuable,  and 
by  placing  all  of  it  in  a  common  pool,  the  result 
is  bound  to  be  better  than  any  which  could  be  had 
'by  working  along  new  lines.  When  each  of  our 
Eastern  states  know  as  much  about  marketing  as 
New  Jersey  does,  it  will  be  a  better  place  for  all 
of  us  to  live. 


Gardeners  who  have  been  troubled  by  the  spotted 
'garden  slug  will  be  interested  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  959,  on  this  subject.     A  history  of  this  trouble- 
some   pest    is   given,   and    also    the   latest    ways   of 
combatting  its  ravages  in  garden  and  greenhousa 
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LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 

Oil  Bmnin^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Aotomatic  Rrgulation 

The  IJberty  Marvtl  im  dv- 
si(;nr(l  to  nifet  tl'e  emer- 
griicy  in  tlie  pxisiini;  coal 
crisis. 

Change    Your    Coal 

Burner   Into  a 

Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 

saving 

in 

op«>ratiDe 

expense. 

Broodint: 

54) 

to 

1000 

chick  8  

for  less   than  6i'   per  <)h,\  .      Perfect  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  hack.    Semi 

for  circular  on    •Scieiitiiic  Broodint;.  '  

1(»0  .•<.  :ir«l  street 


Liberty  Stove  Co.  iV^,;;:;,^!:^' 


Pa. 


Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm 

Wliite  Lci;iu>rns  are  larue,  al?*o  payiiift  Leg- 
horns i>red  by  nie  sinco  1907.  My  ilocks  piiid  a 
larger  net  prolit  for  l)ecen>l>er  tlian  any  otlier 
moritli  in  tlie  past  >  ear.     Am  booivini;  orders. 

Eggs,  $11  per  100    Chicks,  $22  per  100 

In  less  tlian  tiiousaud  )otc.  t>iie  fourtli  down, 
bilance  one  weeK  before  sliipnienl.  Place  your 
order  early  antl  don't  tie  disappointed. 

Also  have  strai;,'lit  Wycki'tr  8tO(  k  direct  from 
his  (iraiidview  Poultry  Farm.  Can  f;i;ni8li  eur 
and  chiclvH  f  rcmi  his  stociv  at  a  fl  OU  per  hundred 
mort-  than  the  above,  same  terms. 

Have  some  fine  cockerels  from  WyckolTegRS 
last  sprini:,  price.  ♦4..'>o  to  i' .■A^.  1  ijiiarantee 
nalisfai'tion.  or  refiintl  \our  muiit-y. 

CAN   FlllNISH   BKSTOr  KEKKHKNCF; 

Box  B         Roy  S.  Rider,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  Bud  Orpingtons,  Bar.  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns 

f>elected  ttreedinu  co''kere'.>  tiir  sale,  al^^o  females. 
Brown  Clunese  <4eesp.  White  Chinese  tieese.  Ayles- 
bury an<l  Muscovey  l)u«'ks.  UKi  head  breedlne  Tur- 
keys. Buy  j'oiir  breeders  now.  Pure  bred  8eie<"ted 
prize  stwk.  Quality  the  Ijest.  Prices  ris:bt.  Wrlt<» 
Cbw».  nrClave,    Box  P.     New  l<ondon.  O. 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Order  from  a  reliable  farm  We  produce  our  own 
eggB  and  chiclc">.  A  grand  tloik  of  yearling  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  breeders  with  a  good  ecg  re -ord. 
Chicks.  llri.OO  per  IdO;  eggs  fU.W  |>er  15.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  von  money  in  the  end. 
Cli«a.  r.'Diick.  R.  D.  2.  Ifllddlebars.  P». 


PRIZE   LETTER 

Blackhead  in  Turkeys 

FLOKA    M.    TUCKER  v 

Every  turkey  raiser  should  know  the 
first  symptoms  of  blackhead.  When 
feeding  the  flock  in  the  morning,  al- 
ways look  about  for  any  abnormal 
droppings.  If  there  are  any  yellow, 
watery  ones,  it  is  a  sign  that  there 
is  a  case  of  incipient  blackhead.  Look 
at  once  for  the  ailing  bird.  Its  head 
will  not  have  that  bright  red  which 
betokens  health,  but  will  be  a  pale 
pink,  turning  to  dusky  gray  as  disease 
develops.  Take  the  bird  away  from 
the  flock,  as  its  droppings  will  con- 
taminate the  ground  and  the  food 
dropped  on  it.  Place  sifted  coal  ashes 
on  bottom  of  coop  where  you  put  the 
sick   bird. 

Give  this  treatment:  Take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  linseed  oil  (for  an  •  old 
bird — less  for  younger  ones),  hold  bird 
still  under  left  arm  (if  you  have  no 
one  to  help  you),  open  birds  mouth 
with  left  hand,  and  pour  oil  in.  Keep 
bird's  mouth  slnit  till  it  swallows  oil. 
Give  treatment  twice  a  day  for  three 
days,  when  droppings  should  be  nearly 
normal.  If  not.  repeat  treatment  after 
an  interval  of  a  day.  Boil  rice  in 
milk,  squeeze  dry,  and  give  it  to  the 
bird  to  eat,  using  the  milky  rice  water 
lor  a  drink.  If  bird  will  not  eat  rice, 
try  cooked  oatmeal  or  dry  oats.  Give 
no  corn. 

Be  very  careful  not  to  let  turkeys 
have  new  corn  to  eat.  I  have  found 
that  it  almost  invariably  causes  black- 
head, cholera  or  sour  crop — diseases 
closely  allied  to  blackhead.  Be  sure 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  rest 
of  the  flock  by  burning  any  bedding  or 
other  material  which  has  been  poisoned 
by  the  sick  turkey's  droppings.  By 
watchfulness,  cleanliness  (keeping  lime 
or  sifted  coal  ashes  on  dropping  boards, 
powdering  birds  often  to  keep  away 
lice),  careful  feeding,  and  using  the 
above  treatment,  I  have  found  that  I 
can  wage  a  winning  fight  against  a 
disease  which  almost  wiped  out  the 
turkey  business  in  New  England. 
Xew  Jersey. 


placed  in  a  colony  house  on  the  edge 
of  a  corn  field  that  required  very  little 
care  and  began  laying  in  February. 
They  compared  favorably  with  May- 
hatched  birds  in  size  at  maturity. 
Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Early  Hatching  Brings  Result 

Mi:S.    CAL    HOFFMAN 

Some  folks  laughed  heartily  at  me 
last  spring  when  I  set  my  incubator 
P'ebruary  25th  with  53-cent  eggs.  They 
said  two  or  three  weeks  wouldn't  make 
much  difference  in  the  fall.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  eggs  dropped  to 
26  cents  a  dozen,  but  I  wasn't  dis- 
couraged in  the  least.  My  eggs  hatched 
well,  and  the  chicks  did  splendid,  for 
the  weather  was  more  favorable  in 
IMarch  than  in  April  and  May.  I  fed 
the  "peeps"  oatmeal  for  the  first  two 
weeks;  then  I  gradually  weaned  them 
to  small  boiled  potatoes  (which  I 
bought  for  20  cents  a  bushel)  and 
cracked  corn,  all  they  could  eat.  I 
sold  25  chicks  when  a  day  old  for 
$4.50.  As  soon  as  the  rest  weighed 
1  v..  pounds  I  sold  the  roosters  and 
off'color  hens  at  40  cents  per  pound, 
realizing  nearly  $40.  As  a  result  of 
this  weeding,  in  September  I  had  as 
pretty  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island  Reds 
as  you  would  want  to  look  at.  They 
began  laying  in  early  October,  and 
from  December  13.  1918,  to  January 
13,  1919,  the  75  hens  laid  98  dozen 
eggs.  I  talked  to  one  of  those  who 
predicted  that  a  few  weeks  wouldn't 
make  much  difference,  and  that  day 
I  got  38  eggs,  while  her  flock,  twice 
the  size  of  mine,  laid  7.  Who  said 
early  chicks  don't  pay? 

PennsyUmnia. 


BARRED  PLYmOUTH  ROCKS 


Large,  healthy  stock. 

bred  from  Amerh-a's 
leading  strains  <iood  iav<'rs  have  yellow  skin,  and 
iitraight  narrow  bars,  i^engs.  |l  6.S,  30  |3  (<i;  50.  |4-3-^ 
prepaid      Your  money  s  worth  guaranteed. 

■.  E.  ApKaer,  B.  -i.  HArrlaonbnrc.  T«. 

sTcTw hTte  leghorns 

Chick  and  egv's  from  heavy  laying  dock  that  will 
Increase  votir  poultry  proHt.«.     Now  booking  orders. 

^'r^;;'  ClUiS.  E.  Schafer,  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 

H^  inH.tlRK'MFAMOl'N  WINTER  E.AVIXe 
Anconax.Bjtr.  Roek,  R.  I  R-'d. Wbiteund  Brown 
Leghorns  are  the  most  proHtable  day  old  Chicks 
to  hov.  they  are  fe<l  right,  iired  right  and  reach  you  at 
the  right  time      r..  R.  Hoascr  *  C*.,  R«.  rrtmtkUmm.  N.  J. 

200,000  Chicks  for  l9li^\^;^^^^^S 

prices  by  parrel  post  prepaid     safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed Catalog  free.  Keystone.Hahhery.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  E^^s 

FROM  CARKFIIJ.Y  8FUi  TKI)  NOBTHKK.N  BRKKD  STfK  K 
IfORTH  WOODS  FARM.  JohnsbiirK,  ?f.  Y. 


PRIZE   LETTER 


Wyandotte  Cock>rcl»  "Wegate"  ^  .<>""•«  ';«; 

*  *         extra  Hele<-ted 

•arm-raised  birds  of  John  S.  Martin  s  bent  at  $.'ieach. 
I*  O.  QITIOI.BV    R.  D.  Box  ^T.  fJosHK.v.  Nkw  Youk 


Eggs  in 
season. 
Jilora  Tucker.  Merrynook.    New  Brunswick.   N.  J. 


White    Holland    Turkeys 


Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  w;  I^ghor*nH.  si>nd 
lor  folder,   il.  E.  «BAV.  Fort  Edwmrd.  W.Y. 

•  r  BvAiMH  I  AtfkAmft  ^^Oi-M,  eggs,  baby  chicles, 
a*  w.  DlvWn  LegnVinS  .<afe  arrival  guarantee. 
Circular  free.     IT.  M.  Movkb.  R.  3,  Boyertown.  Pa. 


«.  r.  White  I^egborn.    Bred  to  lay.  farm 
range  sto<'k.    IIS.OO   per   100.     Circular. 


cncKs 

B.  *.  UOOn.  Pr»rh  Bolfon,  Pa. 


"i  varieties"  of  the  iwst  Mtoi-k. 
Catalog  and    \nnf   list    Free 
90th  Century  Hatchery.  Box2o.  New  Washington, O 


Baby  Chicks 


IC(?gB.  13,  |1;  .30.  f2.  Thoroughbred  Ro<k».  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  I^ghorno  Hambiirgs.  13  varieties,  tloudaii^. 
13,  91.60.    Catalog     S.  K    Mohr,  CtHiPKRHRCRO.  Pa. 

20  Best  Breeds  Poultry  H^^I^X^'^J^;^; 

fi«e. Meit.  JoH.N  F..HKATWOLK.  Ilarrlsonburg.Va. 


IIAT<'IIIN«  E««H—HredtolHyAncona«. White 
l>»gl>orns.  Toiiloiisf  «;».i.»»>.  Bfiiirlon  Red  Turkeys. 
None  b«ai*r.        A.  0UKTTP:R.  Route  2.  Media,  Pa. 


CHICK!*.  H.  ('.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn*  and 
Barrpd  1'  Ro«'ks.  Post  prepaid.  Safr  del.  guaranteed. 
••t«l«r  lr»«.      Th*  Orrtonr  Hatrbvrr.  9**  A.  HIIUr*l«wB.  Pa. 


Midsummer  Poultry  Shelter 

A.    J.    BRADI.KY 

Keeping  the  hens  comfortable  in  the 
hot  weather  of  midsummer  is  just  as 
important  as  keeping  them  warm  in 
winter.  To  remain  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, both  fowls  and  chicks  should  be 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  during  July  and  August. 

Shade  can  be  furnished  artificially, 
where  it  does  not  exist  in  yards,  by 
using  branches  of  trees  cut  in  full 
foliage.  This  method,  with  the  pres- 
ent scarcity  of  labor,  is  only  a  make- 
shift; the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
by  planting  fruit  trees  in  the  yards. 
It  requires  time  for  fruit  trees  to  de- 
velop, and  while  waiting  for  them  I 
have  made  a  sun  shelter  for  the  young 
birds  by  driving  three-foot  stakes  in 
the  ground  and  fastening  burlap  to 
them.  Evergreen  trees,  which  I  planted 
along  the  west  end  of  the  yard  for  a 
windbreak  in  winter.  I  found  to  be 
equally  useful  as  a  shelter  during  the 
midsummer   days. 

Peach  trees  that  are  trained  low  af- 
ford the  best  protection  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and.  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
poultry  yard,  grow  rapidly.  One  flock 
1  had  showed  me  the  way  to  an  ideal 
shelter  one  summer.  During  the 
warmest  spell  of  a  vbry  hot  July  the 
fowls  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day.  and  I 
thought  they  had  gone  into  the  house. 
An  investigation  showed  a  hole  in  the 
fence,  through  which  they  had  access 
to  a.  neighboring  corn  field,  and  there 
they  were  found,  busily  engaged  in 
chasing  insects  and  picking  up  choice 
morsels  of  grass.  They  had  plenty  of 
feed  in  their  own  yard,  but  preferred 
the  shade  and  range  of  the  corn  field. 
Summer  hatches  are  robbed  of  much 
of  their  risk  when  the  chicks  are  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  shade.  I  have 
had  August-hatched  pullets  that   were 


BiggestHatches 

Strong  Chicks 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Operating  Incubators 

CHAS.    C.    CONGKR,    JR. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  peo- 
ple disregard  instructions  coming  with 
their  incubator  to  successfully  operate 
it,  and  adopt  advice  and  theories  from 
anyone    coming    alone,     regardless    of 
their    knowledge    of    incubators.      The 
manufacturer    of    your    incubator    has 
spent  months  of  his  time  and  possibly 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  ex- 
perimenting with   his   machine,   under 
every   condition   anyone   will   have  oc- 
casion  to  use  it,  that  he  might  place 
a  book  of  instructions  in  every  machine 
leaving   his   factory   to   make   his   ma- 
chine do  its  best  when  in  your  home. 
This    man    knows    more    about    the 
machine  he  has  invented  and  manufac- 
tured than  any  other  living  soul,  and 
to  disregard  his  instructions  for  oper- 
ating his  machine  is  certainly  a  very 
foolish    thing    to   do.      Every    make   of 
incubator    has    little    peculiarities    dis- 
tinctly   its    own.      The    manufacturer 
knows  these   little  peculiarities   as  no 
one  else  does,  and  writes  out  instruc- 
tions   to     overcome     them,     based    on 
months    of    experiments.      Merely    be- 
cause   Mrs.    Brown    knows    enough  •  to 
fill    the    lamp    of    her    incubator    and 
place    eggs    inside    of    it    instead    of 
stones  is  no  reason  you  should  accept 
her  advice  in  running  your  Incubator. 
Stick    to    your    book    of    instructions, 
and  let  Mrs.  Brown   run  her  machine 
as  she  pleases.     Learn  to  operate  your 
incubator   without   asking  advice,  and 
you    will    save    many    costly    blunders 
that  you  are  sure  to  make  if  you  ac- 
cept   advice    and    theories    from    your 
neighbors. 

Did  you  ever  lose  the  correct  time, 
and  go  to  phoning  around  over  the 
neighborhood  for  it  or  ask  people  who 
you  meet  up  with?  Their  time  will 
frequently  vary  30  minutes,  yet  every 
one  will  swear  they  have  the  correct 
time.  It  Is  just  so  with  operating  In- 
cubators. Everyone  thinks  they  are 
right,  and  accepting  advice  for  operat- 
ing incubator  is  i  very  risky  thing 
to  do. 
Virpinia. 


One  benefit  of  farm  bookkeeping: 
often  prevents  repaying  bills. 
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That's  what  you  want  and  will 
set  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfit.  My  big  catalog 
*'Hatchlng  Facts"  tells  the  whole 
story  gives  newest  ideas  and  quickest 
Ways    to    make    poultry    pay   vitb    my 

$|/v95   140-B8re  Champion 

lUBelle  City  Incuirator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Self -regulated 
— Hot- Water  Copper  Tank— Safety  Lamp- 
Thermometer  Holder-Egg  Tester-Niirsery. 
With  my  $6.35  Hot-Water  Double  Walled 
140-Chlck  Brooder  -  both    only  S15.95 

Freight  Prepaid  fsli^r'**^ 

I  ship  qaick  from  Buffalo.  Min- 
aeapolla.KaiisasCity  or  Bacioe. 

With  thia  Qtiaraiitacd  Hatch. 

5ns  Outfit  and  my  Giiid*  Book 
'or  aattinc  ofi  and  opeiatinc 
jovt  can  maks  a  bis  income. 
xoo    can    also    share   In  i 

Special  Offers 

They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money. 
Save  time — order 
now,  or  write  to- 
day for  my  Frco 
Poultry   Book 

••Hatching  Facts" 

It  tells  everything.  Jim  Bobao,  Pn-s. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box   49  Racine.  Wis. 
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CERTIFIFD  RECORD  OF  262  EGGS  IN  365  DAYS 
Nicest  Individual  In  Seventh  North  American 
Laying  Competition  ' 

Till-  score  of  1111  e^'AB  made-  r.y  five  birds  of 
tliis  strain  of  Ro"«e-ooinb  Rhode  iHland  Reds  IB  hy 
far  the  liiKhest  record  matle  hy  any  i>eii  t>l  Rcoh 
in  a  similar  event,  and  this  pen  laid  WegRS  more 
tliau  anv  other  pen  in  the  contest,  ail  varieties 
competing.  Every  hud  oriRUialiy  eutereU  had 
ample  viKor  to  live  thruout  the  year,  and  none 
molted  between  o|)eninK  and  dosing  dates  of  the 
ronteflt  year. 

For  WInttr  Layhif  Two  Mtdals  Wore  Awanted 

for  Decemt>er  and  Janosry  and  tour  medals  were 
•ecjired  t)y  Ihls  pen  for  summer  and  fall  laying. 
Mav.  June.  July  and  Beptemt)er. 

My  Rhode  Island  Beds.  In  my  experience,  are 
easiest  to   raise,   maturing   in  6  to  6>i  months 
Contest  birds  have  been  hatched  tjctween  April 
10  and  23. 

Catalog  containing  full  description 
and  prices  free 

J.  C  FUNK,      R.  D.  I,      WHITE  HAVEN,  PA. 


One  Turn 

of  Crank  Turns 

Every  Egg 

Easy  to  operate. 
Best  construction. 
Best  results. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
TOO  Grant  Ave..  Nutley.  N.  J. 


MBDCCnC  Moat  Profitable  chfask- 
DnCCUw  ena.ducks, geese  and  tur- 
keys. Choice,  pure-bred,  northern  raised. 
Fowls.  ejfRS.  incubators  at  low  prices.  A  m- 
erica's  arratest  poultry  farm.  26th  year.  Val- 
uable new  112  page  book  and  rataloR  free. 
II.F.NEUBEIIT  es..iMS46,  MMiali.l 


B>» By- 75,000  for  m9  — CHICKS 


ITeadquiirters  for  Barred  Rooks.  IJght  ItrahniBs, 
Whiteand  Brown  LeKhorns.  Black  Minorcas.  Hatis- 
fdotion  guaranteed.  Jinnklet  frer.  Sunny  Side  Hatch- 
eiy,  C  J   Strawser.   Prop.,  Dept.  A.  l.lver|>ool.  Pa. 

ONl^T"  A  FEW  tEFT  of  my  Rllver  Spangled 
Hamburg  and  R.  I.  Red  Cockerels.  .%">  Pullets. 
f5To.  Also  a  few  M.  B.  Turkeys,  toms.  flO  t<>  $12. 
1 '  ens,  f  fi  lo  f  S  eacli :  also  a  few  TouU.use  Oeese.  M  each . 
FAIR  VIEW  FAR:«ff.  Hit.  Nidnp.r.  Vs. 

For  H»l«.  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.Wyandottes, 
Minorcas.  HamburKS.  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  I^ng- 
shans,  Brahnias.  LechornH.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
»;nineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  Ix>udonville.  O. 

BARRED  ROCKHt  l.«tli»in*a  Pallet  Lin*. 
Well  matured,  •tniirlard  bred  pullrip  Priem  reaMinable, 
r>>nf<iKt<>nt  witli  <|iiBlit;.  Purrhaurr  rMixfied  or  tiioncT  r«- 
funded.  (4.  A.  WILLUBH,  Bai  4*4.  Warwifk,  H,  T. 

CInA  DrAAlle  P<>"Itrv.  Turkeyi.  GcriM>.  Purkn.  Guinea*. 
rinV  DlWII*  Kaiitani*  Hnrc».  Vifn-iir.  Itogr,  .St«k; 
Hatcliing  ^^(g»  kpccialtjr.  reasonable.  Plaarer  rara.  TeKard.  Vm, 
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FBIZE  LETTER 

Preventing  Poultry  Lx>sses 

G.    FRANKLIN     8 MIT II 

What  profit  is  there  in  production,  if 
losses  are  not  prevented  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent?  Sunlight  being  the 
best  disinfectant,  we  built  our  poultry 
house,  7  feet  high  in  front,  facing- 
south,  open  from  18  inches  above  the 
foundation.  Thus  the  sun  freely 
reaches  all  parts.  Twice  annually  we 
clean  out  all  litter,  and  at  least  once 
spray  the  interior — and  the  floor — with 
lime-sulphur  solution,  1  to  9. 

As   drafts   cause  bronchial   troubles, 
our  house  is  of  matched  boards — bat- 
tings over  cracks  are  unsatisfactory — 
on   three  sides,  tight,  and  a  partition 
through   the   center.      (A   long   house, 
naturally,  is  drafty.)     The  front  at  the 
foundation    is   of   matched   boards,   18 
inches,  then  of  1-inck-mesh  poultry  net- 
ting;   thus  animals  and   sparrows  are 
excluded.    All  of  it  rests  on  a  concrete 
foundation,   while  at   the   base  of  the 
latter,    about    1    foot    underneath    the 
surface  of  the  ground,  we  laid  a  hori- 
zontal  "apron"   of   concrete  extending 
outward  about  8  inches.     Rats  burrow 
close  to  a  wall,  and  if  reaching  an  im- 
passable barrier,  will  not  follow  hori- 
zontally along  this,  but  abandon  their 
effort.     Thus  the  house  is  practically 
ratproof.     To  prevent  dampness  of  the 
floor  we  filled  in  about  8  inches  above 
the   surrounding    ground. 

Droppings  boards  we  covered  with 
concrete — 1  to  3  (cement  and  sand)  — 
about  1  inch  deep.  By  this,  cleaning 
is  facilitated  and  the  best  hiding  place 
for  mites  prevented.  Roosts  covered 
in  the  spring  with  hot  tallow  render 
further  treatments  of  fowls  or  quarters 
very  slight  for  mites.  Small  or  grow- 
ing chickens  we  dust  thoroughly  with 
sodium  fluoride,  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  cornstarch,  being  careful 
not  to  get  it  into  the  chicks*  eyes.  If 
the  local  druggist  has  not  got  it  in 
stock,  he  can  procure  it.  We  pay  about 
$1.25  a  pound  for  it. 
Delauare. 


Another  good  green  food  for  the 
winter  season  is  lawn  clippings,  care- 
fully dried  and  stored  away.  We  store 
ours  away  in  burlap  sacks.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  allow  the  grass  ^to  be- 
come bleached,  or  if  stored  away  when 
damp  it  soon  becomes  worthless. 

Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Sprouted  Oats  for  Feed 

RALPH   L.   POWERS 

Sprouted    oats    make    an    excellent 
green  feed  for  layers  and  breeders,  and 
can    be   made    with    little   trouble.      I 
start  sprouting  usually  about  the   1st 
of  January,  after  my  supply  of  mangels 
and  cabbage  run  out.     My  egg  produc- 
tion increases  about  10  percent  after 
beginning  to  feed  the  sprouted  oats.    I 
have    had   50    percent   egg   production 
during  January,  February  and  March 
by    feeding    the    Cornell    ration    with 
sprouted    oats.      My    fowls    are    also 
healthier   and   in   better   condition.     I 
breed    high-laying    and    prize-winning 
single   comb   Rhode    Island   Reds.      By 
using    a    succulent    feed    the    breeding 


fowls  will  go  into  the  breeding  season 
in  much  better  condition  than  if  fed  a 
dry  ration.  In  1917  I  averaged  to 
hatch  82  percent  of  all  fertile  eggs. 
The  fertility  was  95  percent.  Besides 
having  better  hatches,  the  chicks  were 
strong,  lively  little  fellows,  and  I  had 
no  trouble  in  raising  them. 

My    oats    sprouter   is   a   rack    made 
about  30  inches  square  and  about  5  feet 
high.      Wooden   trays   about   2    inches 
deep   and  30   inches   square  are  made 
to  fit  this  rack,  and  slide  in  and  out 
on   cleats   nailed   to   each  side  of   the 
rack.    These  cleats  are  placed  10  inches 
apart.     In  the  bottom  of  each  tray   I 
bore   gimlet   holes,   so   the   water   will 
drain  from  the  oats.     I  keep  my  rack 
in  the  basement  or  cellar.     I  soak  the 
oats  in  water  over  night,  and  the  next 
morning   these   are    placed    in   a  tray 
and   spread  out  until   they  are   about 
IY2  inches  thick.     The  oats  are  sprin- 
kled every  day.     In  about  a  week  they 
are  ready  for  use.     I  feed  them  when 
they   are   about   IV2    inches   high.      If 
you  should  be  troubled  with  mold,  treat 
the  oats  with  formalin.     I   feed  about 
1    square  inch  to  each  bird,  and  feed 
it  at  noon.       New  York. 


Poultry  Does  Pay 

(Concluded  from  page  61) 

place.      It   was   under  the   direction   of 
an  expert  from  the  state  college. 

We  expect  it  to  be  a  greater  help 
this  year,  as  we  will  begin  to  cull  in 
June.  After  the  flock  was  culled  we^ 
got  just  as  many  eggs  as  before,  and 
had  fewer  hens  to  feed.  As  we  put  leg 
bands  on  the  best  pullets — that  is,  the 
best  layers— and  keep  them  or  yearling 
hens  for  breeders,  our  flock  did  not 
cull  out  very  much.  It  certainly  does 
not  pay  to  feed  non-layers. 

Anyone  can  get  a  bulletin  from  their 
state  college  telling  how  to  select  lay- 
ing hens,  if  it  is  impossible  to  attend 
a  demonstration. 

New  York. 

Little  Frank  was  trying  hard  to  sit 
up  late,  but  had  grown  very  sleepy. 
The  visitor  in  whose  honor  bedtime 
had  been  retarded  noted  and  made 
comment.  "I  suppose  you  usually  go 
to  bed  with  the  chickens,"  he  smiled. 
"No,  I  don't."  replied  Frankie,  plainly 
hurt;  "I  have  a  room  all  to  myself." 
— Onward. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Green  Food  for  Laying  Hens 

A.  L.   BOWE 

To  keep  hens  laying  during  the  win- 
ter season  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  have  a  supply  of  vegetable 
food.  During  the  summer  time  they 
range  about  and  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  clover  grass,  plantain,  etc.  The 
wise  poultryman  will  endeavor  to  sup- 
ply substitutes  for  these  during  the 
winter.  After  many  years  of  experi- 
ence I  am  convinced  that  no  other 
green  food  is  as  economic,  or  combines 
so  many  good  qualities,  for  winter 
feeding,  as  mangel  or  cow  beets.  The 
hens  are  fond  of  them,  they  contain 
all  the  necessary  elements  of  a  succu- 
lent food,  they  are  easily  grown,  easily 
fed,  and  may  be  kept  during  the  entire 
winter  with  but  little  care. 

A  small  plot  of  ground  will  supply 
all  that  are  needed  for  an  ordinary 
sized  flock  of  hens.  They  are  rather 
delicate  to  start,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  down  the  weeds  while 
the  plants  are  small.  After  they  have 
a  start  they  grow  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  a  real  pleasure  to.  see  them.  One 
need  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  harvest- 
ing them,  as  they  will  stand  hard  frosts 
without  injury.  We  store  a  supply 
in  boxes  or  barrels  in  the  cellar  to  feed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  and 
bury  what  we  will  need  toward  spring. 
They  keep  fresher  and  crisper  when 
buried;  especially  if  the  cellar  is  very 
dry,  they  are  apt  to  become  wilted  and 
are  not  so  readily  eaten. 

We  feed  by  placing  them  in  shallow 
troughs  where  the  hens  have  free  ac- 
cess to  them.  They  may  be  split  into 
halves  or  scarified  on  the  upper  side 
until  the  hens  get  into  the  habit  of 
eating  them.  The  crisp  white  flesh, 
streaked  with  red;  soon  attracts  their 
attention.  One  advantage  of  feeding 
as  we  do  is  that  it  gives  the  hens  exer- 
cise. The  refuse  parts  and  small  beets 
may  be  fed  to  the  hogs  or  cattle,  as 
,  they  also  love  this  kind  of  food. 
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Does  all  the  Seed-Bed  Work 


In  the  important  work  of  preparing  the  seed- 
bed, the  Cleveland  Tractor  does  more  than 
merely  plow. 

Any  tractor  will  plow. 

But  the  Cleveland  because  of  its  track-laying 
construction  travels  on  top  of  the  soft  plowed 
ground  with  harrow,  seeder  or  other  imple- 
ments. 

It  does  its  work  rapidly  and  economically 
under  conditions  most  difficult  for  the  ordinary 

machine. 

The  Cleveland,  with  its  tremendous  traction 

surface,  rides  on  top  of  the  ground  like  the  great 

battle  tanks — without  wal- 
lowing, sinking  in  or  pack- 
ing down  the  soil. 


The  Cleveland  uses  its  power  to  pull  the  im- 
plement— not  to  pull  itself  out  of  the  ground. 
That  is  one  reason  why  it  operates  on  so  little  fuel. 

The  Cleveland  will  pull  a  roller  over  your 
young  wheat  without  injuring  the  crop. 

It  does  the  hauling,  the  manure  spreading,  the 
ensilage  cutting,  the  stationary  engine  work  and 
the   hundred   and   one  other  things  that  every 

farmer  expects  a  tractor  to  do. 

And  it  does  the  work  better,  as  well  at 
faster  than  before. 

Orders  for  spring  delivery  should  be  placed 
now.   Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  Cleveland 
dealer. 


1^  Cleveland  Tractoi 


19015  Euclid  Ave. 


M^ 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Th*  largmat  producer  of  track- laying  tractor*  in  the  world 


l^^;fel^\v^^: 


Cleveland  Tractor 


February  16,  1919 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

Hens  Scratch  for  a  Living 

PERCY   H.   TUCKER 

While  not  a  practice  with  profes- 
Bional  poultrymer.,  many  a  farmer 
throws  out  a  measure  of  corn  to  his 
liens  every  day,  and  that  is  about  all 
he  does  for  them.  If  they  lay,  it  is  all 
right,  and  if  they  don't,  it  has  to  be 
all  right  too.  The  average  barnyard 
flock  seldom  lays  any  in  the  winter,  for 
the  plain  reason  they  are  not  made  to 
•work,  but  stand  around  on  one  leg, 
with  the  other  one  up  under  their 
feathers.  They  will  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  any  hen,  with  the  proper  care,  but 
look  out  for  the  slackers.  If  you've 
got  a  few  slacker  hens,  pigs  or  horses, 
yoii  (an  work  like  the  dickens  and  not 
get  very  far. 

Oat  straw  makes  an  ideal  scratching 
material.  Hens  like  to  pick  off  the 
grain,  and  it  makes  a  nice  material  to 
scratch  in.  To  get  eggs  in  the  winter, 
the  hens  must  be  kept  on  the  move. 
Standing  up  on  the  roost  is  not  laying 
eggs,  and  that's  where  they  will  be  if 
you  don't  give  them  something  to  do. 
Many  a  morning,  when  giving  oat 
straw  to  my  hens,  1  stop  and  watch 
them  get  to  work.  Within  five  minutes 
every  one  of  them  is  singing  and 
scratching  to  beat  the  band,  and  they 
■will  keep  that  up  for  about  a  couple 
of  hours,  Avhen  the  grain  begins  to  get 
scarce.  Then  I  will  go  around  and 
scatter  in  some  more,  and  to  work 
they  will  go  again. 

Forest  leaves  make  a  nice  material 
for  them  to  scratch  in.  They  are 
rather  finer  than  straw,  and  the  hens 
seem  to  like  to  wallow  in  them  better. 
The  idea  is  to  keep  your  hens  on  the 
move  in  the  winter.  In  the  summer 
they  can  find  something  for  them- 
selves, but  in  the  winter  it  is  up  to 
you.  Keep  them  busy  all  day,  and 
send  them  to  bed  with  a  good  supper. 
Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  better 
you  feel  when  you  work  hard  all  day 
than  when  you  lay  around  on  some 
rainy  day  doing  nothing?  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  hens. 

Rhode  Island. 


Handle  Hatching  Eggs  Carefully 

Good,  liveable  chi«  ks  cannot  be  pro- 
duced from  inferior  eggs.  Before  long 
it  will  be  time  to  begin  saving  the  eggs 
which  are  to  be  used  for  hatching  pur- 
poses this  spring.  Every  poultry  raiser, 
this  year  especially,  must  endeavor  to 
so  handle  all  these  eggs  that  there  will 
be  as  little  waste  as  possible. 

According  to  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  it  will  be 
good  economy  to  select  the  hatching 
eggs  rather  rigidly,  having  only  the 
good-sized,  normal  shaped  eggs  for  this 
purpose.  We  need  more  chickens  than 
ever  before.  We  need  to  produce  them 
at  as  economical  a  cost  as  we  can.  A 
good  Lit  of  the  success  this  spring  will 
depend  upon  the  way  the  hatching  eggs 
ere  handled. 

Gather  hatching  eggs  frequently 
during  the  cold  days  of  late  winter 
and  early  spring,  in  order  to  avoid 
chilling.  Be  sure  that  the  nests  in  the 
laying  houses  are  clean,  for  every 
hatching  egg  should  have  a  perfectly 
clean  shell  when  gathered.  Do  not 
wash   these  eggs   with   water. 

Store  the  hatching  eggs  in  a  room 
that  is  not  too  warm,  somewhere  about 
60  degrees  F..  to  avoid  evaporation 
and  also  to  prevent  the  germ  from 
beginning  growth.  These  eggs  can  be 
stored  in  regular  orates,  and  these 
crates  turned  every  day  or  so  in  order 
to  change  the  position  of  the  eggs. 

Eggs  must  not  be  kept  more  than 
two  weeks  at  the  longest  before  set- 
ting or  incubating,  as  best  results  will 
always  be  obtained  Avith  the  fresher 
eggs.  If  the  eggs  are  to  be  shipped, 
be  sure  that  they  are  well  parked  In 
cases  that  will  stand  the  handling  to 
"Which  they  will  have  to  l>e  subjected 
en  route.  Send  them  by  the  shortest 
route  and  at  such  times  as  will  hasten 
their  carriage  and  delivery. 

If  you  receive  hatf  hlng  eggs  by  ex- 
press or  panel  post,  unpack  them  as 
soon  as  possible 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Eggs  for  Hatching 

BELLE   BARKER 

The  egg  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  chicken-raising  business,  for 
without,  it  there  would  be  no  chicken. 
A  poor  incubator  with  careless  atten- 
tion, or  an  unsteadj^  hen,  Avill  often 
hatch  a  few  chicks  from  strongly  fer- 
tile eggs,  but  the  most  costly  of  ma- 
chines and  faithful  of  hens  cannot  pro- 
duce healthy  chicks,  if  any  at  all,  from 
weak-germed,  infertile,  chilled  or  mis- 
shapen  eggs. 

I  will  not  set  eggs  from  any  but 
pure-blood,  well-mated  and  cared  for 
flocks  that  have  had  several  weeks  of 
outdoor  range  to  insure  fertility.  The 
eggs  are  not  washed  or  touched  with 
unclean  hands,  and  are  turned  every 
day  until  put  in  the  incubator.  A  good 
place  to  keep  them  is  on  the  tray  of 
an  incubator,  where  they  may  be  gently 
rolled  around  each  day  to  prevent  the 
yolk  from  adhering  to  the  shell.  They 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  F.  Do  not  put  eggs  where  the 
sun  will  shine  on  them  through  a 
window,  as  incubation  starts  at  90  de- 
grees. Set  only  eggs  of  uniform  size 
and  those  free  from  blemishes.  Do 
not  set  double-yolked  or  abnormally 
shaped  eggs  for  experiment.  They 
probably  would  not  hatch,  but  if  they 
did  the  chicks  would  be  cripples,  and 
there  is  enough  misery  in  the  world 
now  without  deliberately  producing 
more,  even  in  chickendom. 

Do  not  set  brown  and  white  eggs 
together  if  it  can  be  prevented,  but  if 
it  must  be  done  to  fill  up  a  tray,  put 
the  browns  in  twenty-four  hours 
earlier.  The  eggs  of  the  heavier  breeds 
have  thicker  shells,  and  are  nearly  al- 
ways a  day  later  in  hatching.  Handle 
the  egg  trays  gently ;  perhaps  a  fortune 
lies  upon  them. 

Xcw  York. 


Fresh  Eggs  an  Opportunity 

(Concluded  from  page  61) 

did  not  know  how  it  got  in  with  the 
fresh  ones,  but  is  got  there  through 
some  carelessness,  all  right.  So  when 
one  starts  out  to  get  a  fresh  egg  trade, 
he  will  find  that  most  of  the  people  are 
"from  Missouri"  and  they've  got  to  be 
shown.  But  when  they  find  you  are 
"Johnny  on  the  spot,"  just  live  up  to 
it  and  you  won't  have  to  worry  about 
the   future. 

In  every  city  there  are  well-to-do  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  pay  any  reason- 
able price  to  get  what  they  want.  They 
want  fresh  eggs  that  are  right  from 
the  nest.  As  one  knows,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  in  the  city. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  doctor  say, 
"Give  her  a  perfectly  fresh  egg,  boiled 
soft,  twice  daily,"  or  something  of  the 
sort.  To  us  country  people  it  is  a 
simple  matter,  but  to  the  city  folks  it 
is  a  "horse  of  another  color."  Although 
the  public  has  been  duped  many  times 
in  "strictly  fresh  eggs,"  so  called,  if 
you  can  deliver  the  genuine  you  can 
find  a  ready  market  at  much  above  the 
normal  price  for  all  you  can  produce. 
Uncle  Sam  makes  a  fine  messenger  boy 
and   a   good  delivery  one  as  well. 

The  White  Leghorn  is  a  good  layer, 
but  not  much  of  a  marketable  fowl. 
Different  people  choose  different  breeds, 
but  a  hen  has  got  to  lay  eggs  if  she 
wants  to  board  with  me. 

Rhode  Island. 


One  man  says  there  is  practically  no 
difference  In  incubators — but  there  is. 
There  is  just  the  same  difference  in 
incubators  as  there  Is  in  pianos,  in 
automobiles,  in  tractors  or  in  any  num- 
ber of  things  that  could  be  mentioned. 
True,  incubators  are  all  made  for  the 
same  purpose — to  hatch  chicks — and 
they  do  it  when  the  attendant  does  his 
or  her  part  of  the  work;  but  people 
have  notions  about  the  things  they 
buy.  Even  if  the  inside  parts  of  all 
incubators  were  alike,  and  only  the 
outside  of  the  machines  different,  one 
person  would  buy  one  because  it  was 
painted  red,  and  another  person  would 
buy  another  because  it  was  painted 
yellow. 


AA 
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What  Peace  Brings 

The  food  demand  has  been  increased 
by  peace.  Increased  crops  are  again 
a  world  necessity.  Home  and  foreign 
markets  are  sure  to  call  for  staple  farm 
products  at  good  prices. 

A- AC-  Fertilizers 

offer  you  the  means  of  increasing  your  crops 
at  a  nandsome  profit.  If  you  have  never 
used  these  fertilizers  before,  do  so  this  year, 
for  the  prospective  demand  for  farm  pro- 
ducts never  was  better.  They  are  sold 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

We  sell  fertilizer  with  or  without  potash 
as  you  prefer.   The  potash  is  soluble  in  water. 

How  to  Get  m  Crop  of  Potatoes 

it  a  small  but  very  useful  pamphlet  on  this  important  subject.  We 
have  sent  out  many  thousand  to  interested  farmers.  It  covers  the 
fertilizing,  growing  and  marketing  of  potatoes.  This  book  should 
be  of  aid  to  you.  If  70U  haven't  had  a  copy,  be  sure  to  send  your 
name  and  address  to  any  one  of  the  offices  named  below,  and  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  free. 

P*  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
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Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimokk 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Chamleiton 
Columbia 


Dbthoit 
Jackiontille 
Lot  Angele* 
Montgomery 


New  York 

PHILADELrHIA 

St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
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Knickerbocker 
Hydrated  Lime 

(PURE  UME) 
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THE  WADE  GASOLINE  SAW 

Does  more  work  than  ten  men.  Never  tires  and  is  alwayi  on  the  job^ 

RA^OJNGS   IMPLEMENT  CO..    BalHmore.   McL 
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PBIZE  LETTEB 

Some  Brooder  Hints 

WABNEB  E.  FABVEB 

It  is  necessary  that  a  thermometer 
be  used  on  every  hover  to  regulate  the 
heat  during  the  day. 

The  warmth  from  the  body  of  a 
chick  immediately  against  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  is  likely  to  cause  the 
instrument  to  register  higher  than  the 
temperature  really  is.  It  is  possibly 
best  to  regulate  the  heat  at  night  so 
as  to  make  the  chicks  comfortable, 
regardless  of  what  the  thermometer 
registers. 

When  chicks  lay  with  their  heads 
sticking  out  from  under  the  tabs  of 
the  hover,  the  heat  may  be  considered 
suflBcient.  Too  much  heat  will  do  no 
harm,  providing  the  chicks  have  op- 
portunity to  move  away  from  it. 

The  heat  of  the  large  stoves  of  the 
deflector  type  should  be  so  regulated 
that  enough  warmth  will  be  found  by 
the  flock  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to 
two  feet  away  from  the  stoye,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  heater.  Oppor- 
tunity to  move  closer  as  the  heat  grows 
less  at  night  is  thus  given  them. 

Too  little  heat  will  induce  crowding, 
and,  naturally,  this  will  cause  sweat- 
ing. When  left  out  in  the  morning 
there  is  consequently  a  tendency 
towards  chilling,  which  is  far  from 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  flock. 

Ohio. 


the  peak  may  be  formed  as  shown. 
Now  use  the  second  front,  a  part  of 
it  for  front  door  and  remainder  for 
nests. 

Set  up  the  entire  house  on  stones, 
bricks  dr  sills,  fill  in  with  dry  earth, 
sand  or  gravel  and  some  litter,  if  con- 
venient, and  then,  when  the  house  Is 
permanently  located,  cover  with  roofing 
material  of  any  kind  preferred. 

This  house  will  last  for  years,  and 
is  easily  cleaned.  Sufficient  light,  in 
bad  weather,  can  be  secured  through  a 
muslin  curtain  over  the  bottom  half 
of  the  door  and  a  four  or  six-light 
sash  over  the  top  half.  Use  three 
hinges  on  door  to  prevent  warping. 

A  saw,  hammer  and  nails  are  the 
extent  of  tools  and  materials  required, 
other  than   roofing,   muslin   and   sash. 

Four  boxes,  by  removing  abutting 
ends,  can  be  made  into  one  larger 
house,  the  saving  of  ends  for  other 
uses  becoming  quite  an  item.  In  either 
case — two  or  four-box  houses — the  drop 
board  goes  to  the  rear,  and  nests  on 
one  side.  Two  or  more  roosts  are  ar- 
ranged over  a  more  extensive  drop 
board  in  the  case  of  four  boxes.  If 
preferred,  drop  boards  can  be  arranged 
on  one  side,  and  nests  on  the  other. 
Nests  under  the  drop  board,  the 
drop  forming  the  top,  is  more  easily 
arranged. 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Curing  Egg-Eating  Hens 

JOHN   DAY 

At  a  time  when  eggs  were  selling 
for  75  cents  a  dozen,  my  hens  were 
loafing,  so  far  as  profitable  egg  produc- 
tion was  concerned.  They  were  getting 
plenty  of  feed  of  a  balanced  composi- 
tion, so  I  had  to  do  a  little  detective 
work,  until  I  finally  found  that  some 
of  the  hens  were  egg-eaters.  I  moved 
these  hens  to  new  quarters,  and  sup- 
plied the  balance  of  the  fiock  with 
plenty  of  oyster  shell,  meat  meal,  fish 
scraps  afld  green  feed,  as  well  as  scat- 
tering their  grain  in  deep  litter,  and 
soon  the  trouble  was   remedied. 

1  equipped  the  fowls  that  were  eat- 
ing their  eggs,  with  special  nests  which 
had  inclined  bottoms,  so  that  as  soon 
as  an  egg  was  laid  it  would  roll  from 
the  nest  into  a  box  beneath  which 
was  inaccessible  to  the  fowl.  I  also 
fed  these  hens  as  much  broken  egg 
shells  as  they  would  eat,  three  times 
daily,  and  within  a  week  they  had 
learned  the  evil  of  their  former  ways 
and  refused  to  eat  any  more  eggs  when 
they  had  access  to  them.  I  was  then 
able  to  return  them  to  the  flock  proper. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  ascertained  that 
hens  get  the  habit  ol  eating  eggs  from 
eggs  which  are  broken  in  the  nests. 
other  hens  see  them  eating  eggs,  and 
do  likewise.  Usually  the  heavy  breeds, 
which  are  more  clumsy  and  apt  to 
break  eggs  in  the  nest,  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  habit  thar  the  light- 
weight varieties.  Some  farmers  cure 
their  hens  of  egg-eating  by  baiting 
eggs  with  ground  mustard,  aloes  or 
capsicum,  which  makes  the  hens  sick. 

Virffijiia. 


The  Incubator  Thermometer 

Each  incubator  manufacturer  is  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  for  all  of  his  cus- 
tomers to  be  successful.  Each  manu- 
facturer knows  how  his  incubator 
should  be  operated  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. If  the  instructions  accompany- 
ing the  incubator  you  are  using  say 
to  place  the  thermometer  on  the  eggs, 
put  it  there,  because  that  particular 
incubator  is  made  for  the  thermometer 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  mentioned. 
But  if  you  have  an  incubator  equipped 
with  a  thermometer  hanger,  and  the 
instructions  say  to  always  have  the 
thermometer  attached  to  this  hanger, 
then  follow  these  instructions,  because 
this  particular  machine  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  correct  hatching  tem- 
perature can  only  be  maintained  by 
placing  the  thermometer  in  the  in- 
cubator according  to  the  instructions. 


A  Piano- Box  Poultry  House 

F.    v.    L.    TUBNEB 

The  illustration  of  a  poultry  house 
on  the  front  cover  is  intended  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  building  a  house 
for  fifteen  birds,  breeders  or  layers,  at 
small  cost  and  little  labor.  Nearly 
every  village  has  at  least  one  dealer 
in  pianos;  nearby  cities  have  and  can 
quickly  furnish  the  necessary  piano 
boxes  that  go  into  one  of  these  high 
spots  of  cheap,  quick  construction.  It 
is  made  by  removing  the  fronts  of  two 
piano  boxes  and  using  one  for  the  roof 
and  drop  board.  Place  the  boxes  as 
far  apart  as  one-half,  vertically,  of 
the  front  of  the  box  will  permit.  Re- 
move the  top  of  each  box,  and  saw, 
slightly  slanting  the  four  ends;  put 
tops  back.  Saw  In  half  the  half  of 
the  front  intended   for  the  roof;  that 


What  we  are  Asked 

A    LiIvImk    nml    4<»0    Henn A.    R.    I-.. 

ronn..  asks  ns :  Tan  one  make  a  living 
on  400  hens,  and  what  amount  of  manure 
can  one  exi>ect  from  the  400  hens?" 

To  the  first  question:  No.  You  could 
if  you  raised  all  the  vegetable  food  you 
required  on  a  part  of  your  land  and 
if  the  flock  laid  an  average  of  200 
eggs  per  bird.  Since  90  eggs  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  keep  of  each  hen 
and  her  proportion  of  overhead  cost 
and  interest  on  your  investment,  the 
remainder  of  her  yield,  110  eggs,  at  40 
conts  per  dozen,  or  $3.60,  would  return 
a  fair  income.  Average  flocks,  espe- 
cially one  of  400  birds,  will  not  lay 
over  150  eggs  each  as  a  rule,  or  5  dozen 
above  keep,  at  $2  proflt.  — 

In  the  second  case,  the  total  manure 
per  year  per  hen  is  valued  at  $1  per 
barrel,  if  used  on  home  crops.  It  will 
not,  of  course,  return  that  much  if 
barreled  and  transported.  -Each  hen 
will  produce  50  cents  in  manure  in 
one  year,  but  this  means  if  it  is  di- 
rectly applied  to  cropping  land.  A 
hen  will  produce  about  ^4  barrel  of 
manure  in  a  year,  or  25  cents'  worth 
as  it  is  ordinarily  cared  for  and 
applied.  F.  V.  L.  T. 


A  busy  farmer^  wife  (a  member  of 
The  Pbactical  Faumkb  family  in  Ten- 
nessee) went  out  into  the  barnyard, 
where  she  found  a  number  of  her  lit- 
tle chickens  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

"Oh,  my!"  she  exclaimed.  "Are  all 
mv  little  chicks  going  to  lie  down 
and  die?" 

"No.  mamma."  said  the  little  tot  at 
her  side;  "here's  one  standin'  up 
dyin'." 


Sweet  peas  should  go  Into  the  ground 
as    soon    as    the    soil    can    be    worked. 


Copyrlcht  tilt 

by 

R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 


Get  going  right 
a  jimmy  pipe! 


You'll  have  a  streak  of  smokeluck 
that'll  put  a  lot  of  happiness  in  your 
life  if  you'll  start  in  with  a  jimmy 
pipe  or  makin's  cigarettes  and  some 
Prince  Albert  tobacco. 

You  never  will  get  real  top  notch 
smoke  enjo5niient  until  you  can  call  a 
pipe  your  pal,  then,to  get  pipe  pleasure 
at  its  best  you  land  square  on  that  two- 
fisted-man-tobacco,  Prince  Albert ! 
Quality  makes  Prince  Albert  so 
different,  so  appealing  all  along  the  smoke  line.  Men  who 
never  before  could  smoke  a  pipe  and  men  who've  smoked 
pipes  for  years  all  testify  to  the  delight  it  hands  out  I  P.  A. 
meets  the  universal  taste.  That's  why  it's  the  national 
joy  smoke!  And,  it  can't  bite  or  parch.  Both  are  cut  out 
by  our  exclusive  patented  process  I 

Right  now  it's  time  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  You  take  a  tip 
and  get  out  your  old  jimmy  pipe  or  the  papers  and  land  on 
some  P.  A.  for  what  ails  your  particular  smokeappetite  ! 

You  buy  Princm  Albmrt  ewmrywherm  tobacco  &  told.  Toppy  redbaga, 
tidy  rmd  tint,  handaomc  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidor* — and 
— that  cla—y,  practiad  pound  cryatal  gleua  humidor  with  aponge 
moiatene'r  top  that  keept  the  tobacco  in  auch  perfect  condition, 

R.  J.  Resrnoldt  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Pay  Nothing 

Vntil  60  Days 

Send  no  money— jnst  mail  coopon— and  wc  will  send 

you  this  stronf;,  darablo  Majestic  Hand  Feed  Grinder 

for  Table  Meal  and  Poultry  Feed,  for  30  daya'  free 

use.    If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  make  first  small  Day- 

mcnt  in  60  daya  and  take  a  full  year  to  pay.     It  not 

satisfactory,  return  it  in  30  days  at  our  expense  and 

wti  wiii  pay  CraiiaportAtiou  both  ways. 

KIlSGrinder 

For  Tab(e  Meal  (All  Grains)  and  Poultry  Feei 

Haa  Bpt-cial  univcrsHl  irrindincr  platc!^  which  are 
quickly  and  easily  adjusted  for  nne  or  coarse  Krind- 


Book  of  Farm 
Necessities 

Shows  wonder 
fol  bargains  in 
cream  separa- 
tors, drills,  cul- 
tivators,    saw 
frames,  circu- 
lar saws,  feed 
cookers.in- 
ca  baton, 
brooders, 

f taints, ro< 
n(r,ete.  Write 

for  copy.  

>— M  only  coupon— no  money— we  will 

■hip  the  fffinder  on  the  SO  days'  free  trial— and  Rive  you  •  year 
to  pay  it  you  keep  it.     No  fairer  offer  ever  made.    Send  now. 
If  you  don't  order  (f rinder  send  post  card  for  big  F^ec  Catalog.       / 

The  Hartman  Co., --" 


intf.  liurrsmadcof 

special  white  metal 

riffidly  tested  and  * 

inspected.    Grinds  / 


THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

An«-».Ki.  ».-.i    /  40»«L»S«ll«Str««t 

fromoat^lmrT^y     /     l>«P*-  »«20       Chle«,o.  HI. 

corn,  wheat.ryo  or*  /     .'^^'l  ^)^^^  Giinder  Us.  <5,nilj»it. 

any  other  Brain;    /      '    -..itisfactory-.  I  willpay  Jl  lOin 

samearrainscoarse  /      ('^'ayH.  balance  m  5  payments  of 

and  niso  dry  bone.     /     Vi  ■in"*'*'  *'^i''">'  ^J  '??*'*  V?  " '  P'^ 

shells,  etc.,  for     /    ,  «'  *<  ^0  "3  Pa>d  in  full .       If  not  sat; 

poultry.     See  cou-      /    "factory,  will  return  in  30  day*  ana 

pen    for    price  and        '    **• 

our  liberal  year-to-pay  terms.        i 


)>vu  will  pay  traosportatioa  both  wajs. 


SEND^ 


4096  La  Sail*  8U    , 
Dap.  1620Chic«KO  / 


/ 


Na 


/ 


Address. 
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An  Experiment  with  Soy  Beans 

.  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  talking  with 
a  farmer  who  began  growing  soy  beans 
for  hay  two  years  ago.  He  told  me 
frankly  that  at  first  he  had  little  faith 
in  the  adaptability  of  the  crop  for  his 
conditions.  However,  the  need  of  a 
forage  which  would  help  him  balance 
the  feeding  rations  for  his  dairy  cows 
prompted  him  to  make  a  trial.  The  re- 
sults the  first  year  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  for  several  reasons.  Owing 
to  pressure  of  work,  the  beans  were  not 
seeded  until  late  in  June,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  an  unusually  dry  season, 
made  the  crop  very  short.  The  poor 
results  were  partly  due  to  faulty  inocu- 
lation. He  then  decided  to  inoculate 
-  the  beans  by  using  soil  from  the  farm 
of  a  neighbor  a  few  miles  away,  where 
the  beans  had  been  grown  successfully 
the  year  previous.  He  had  planned 
to  apply  about  500  pounds  of  the  soil 
to  an  acre.  As  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  soil  rather  moist,  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  put  it  through  a  drill  or  a 
fertilizer  distributor,  but  scattered  it 
broadcast  with  a  shovel.  As  he  could 
not  easily  regulate  the  amount  he  was 
applying  per  acre,  he  did  not  have 
enough  soil  to  treat  more  than  a  third 
of  the  field.  The  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son prevented  him  from  getting  more 
soil  for  the  remainder  of  the  field. 
The  ground  was  then  harrowed  just 
ahead  of  the  drill,  and  the  beans  sown. 
When  the  plants  were  about  three 
inches  high  he  stated  that  he  could 
tell  where  every  shovelful  of  soil  had 
been  spread.  Wherever  a  bit  of  the 
inoculated  soil  had  fallen  the  plants 
were  a  darker  green  and  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  other  part  of  the 
field.  This  difference  was  so  marked 
that  his  neighbors  inquired  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  had  been  used  on  that  part 
of  the  field.  The  difference  in  appear- 
ance was  noted  throughout  the  season. 
It  was  a  convincing  argument  that  in- 
oculation was  a  powerful  factor  in 
stimulating  growth.  The  first  year, 
my  friend  stated  the  beans  did  not 
make  more  than  18  inches'  growth  on 
the  average.  However,  the  beans  were 
<ut  and  carefully  cured. 

Now  came  the  interesting  part  of 
the  experiment.  This  farmer  kept 
dairy  cows,  and  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  value  of  clover  and  mixed  hay  in 
the  feeding  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock 
and  dairy  animals.  The  soy  beans 
were  harvested  in  good  condition,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  retained  in  the 
hay.  The  results  of  the  first  few  days' 
feeding  were  remarkable.  The  cows 
increased  their  flow  of  milk  in  a  few 
feeds  far  beyoml  the  production  when 
the  ordinary  farm  hay  was  fed.  An- 
other pleasing  feature  was  noted:  AH 
the  young  stock  and  the  horses  which 
were  fed  the  hay  soon  took  on  a  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  their  coat. 
The  hair  became  brighter  and  more 
glossy.  The  horses  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  blanketed  every  night. 
The  bean  hay,  when  made  from  well- 
developed  soy  beans,  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  the  beans  which  contain 
from  15  to  20  percent  of  oil.  This  oil 
acts  as  a  laxative  when  the  hay  is  fed 
to  stock,  with  a  result  that  is  similar 
to  that  when  oil  meal  is  fed. 

This  man  was  more  than  enthusiastic 
over    the    outcome    of    the   first    year's 


test.  The  second  year  he  increased  his 
acreage, .  planted  earlier,  and  thor- 
oughly Inoculated  the  field.  His  crop 
this  year  yielded  on  the  average  two 
tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre.  He  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  considered 
his  soy  beans  worth  $40  per  ton  for 
feed;  at  the  time,  he  was  getting  $35 
a  ton  for  timothy  hay.  He  knew  the 
feeding  value  of  the  latter  as  compared 
with  soy  beans,  and  was  glad  to  sell  it 
all  and  feed  the  soy  bean  hay.  His 
experience  is  that  of  dozens  of  farmers 
who  have  had  the  patience  to  give  the 
comparatively  new  crop  a  trial. 


Bleached  Oats  Make  Poor  Seed 

In  the  purchasing  and  selection  of 
oats  for  seed,  farmers  are  warned  by 
specialists  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  careful  of 
grain  that  has  been  bleached  by  the 
sulphur  process.  This  process  is  now 
used  extensively  by  commercial  grain 
dealers  to  give  oats  of  inferior  quality 
a  bright,  clean  appearance.  In  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  specialists,  a 
report  of  which  is  contained  in  Bul- 
letin 725,  just  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment, it  was  found  that  in  nearly 
every  sample  of  sulphur-bleached  oats 
there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the 
germinating  power.  The  largest  re- 
duction was  in  a  sample  which  germi- 
nated 97.5  percent  before  treating  and 
9.5  percent  after  treating,  or  a  total 
reduction  in  germination  of  88  percent 
caused  by  sulphuring. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  the  quality  of  seed,  according  to  the 
investigators,  for  the  same  amount  of 
time,  labor  and  money  is  required  to 
sow  a  field  of  oats  whether  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  seed  be  high  or  low,  and  the 
product  will  be  influenced  directly  by 
the  percentage  of  germination  of  the 
seed.  A  casual  observer  is  probably 
more  likely  to  be  i^isled  as  to  the  true 
quality  of  oats  than  of  any  other  grain 
for  seeding  purposes,  because  oats  that 
have  been  sulphured  present  an  attrac- 
tive appearance;  therefore  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
this  appearance  is  due  to  bleaching 
by  sulphur  or  whether  it  is  natural. 

Two  processes  are  used  in  bleaching 
oats — known  as  the  cold  process  and 
the  warm  process,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  one  case  steam  is  used 
to  moisten  the  grain,  and  in  the  other 
cold  water  is  used.  As  the  moistened 
oats  fall  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  they 
pass  through  sulphur  fumes,  which 
come  in  contact  with  every  kernel. 
After  the  oats  have  passed  through 
the  bleaching  tower  they  are  usually 
run  in  a  bin  and  allowed  to  stand  over 
night,  when  they  are  cooled  or  dried, 
as  necessity  may  require.  The  investi- 
gations show  that  it  is  possible  by  this 
process  to  bleach  weather-stained,  dis- 
colored and  damaged  oats,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  natural  oats  of  good 
quality.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  im- 
prove slightly  the  appearance  of  badly 
bin-burned  and  ground-damaged  oats, 
thereby  concealing  part  of  the  damage. 
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Broome  county.  New  York,  thinks  it 
pays  to  use  limestone.  In  1918  the 
farmers  used  8000  tons,  an  increase  of 
3000  tons  over  the  year  before.  One 
farmer  proved  that  a  limed  area  gave 
him  1307  more  pounds  of  hay  than  a 
similar  area  not  limed. 


^ere  is  a 

JOHN.feDEERE 

ilSYRACUSE/PLOW 
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No  matter  what  your  soil  conditions  are  or 
what  is  the  "lay"  of  your  land,  there  is  a  John 
Deere  Syracuse  Plow  that  you  can  use  to 
best  advantage. 

For  50  years  John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows  have 
been  built  in  the  E^st  for  the  East. 

Every  plowing  condition  that  exists  on  eastern 
farms  has  been  closely  studied  and  a  plow 
has  been  developed  to  meet  that  condition. 

Every  type  of  plow  has  fully  demonstrated  its 
success  in  years  of  use. 

If  you  haven't  yet  made  a  John  Deere  Syra- 
cuse Plov/  an  important  part  of  your  farming 
equipment,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  the  one 
especially  adapted  for  thorough  seed  bed  mak- 
ing and  long  life  on  your  farm. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  to  show  you  the  different 
types  that  he  has  in  stock.  And  ask  us  to  send  you  a 
folder  describing  the  full  line  of  John  Deere  Syracuse 
Walking  Plows. 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILUNOIS 


Get  This 
Free  Book 

"Better  Farm  lot' 
plmmenta  and  How 
to  Uae  Them, ' '  a 
free  book  for  you, 
is  full  of  valuable 
in  formation  on 
farm  methods  and 
describes  the  tull 
Une  of  John  Deere 
farm  machinery.  It 
is  a  book  that  you 
will  be  elad  to  get 
and  keep.  To  get 
it,  drop  us  a  post 
card  naming  the 
implements  in 
which  you  are  in- 
terested and  ask- 
ing for  package 
WP-4<«. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 

DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


DEMPWOLFS  FERTILIZERS 

Invest  $1  and  Get  Back  $3 

You  can  raise  hogs  on  com,  but  if  yoti  feed  them  aothing  else  fo£ 
long  periods  of  time  they  literally  die  of  starvation.  They  need 
a  balanced  ration.  So  it  is  with  crops.  They  need  Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash,  just  as  live  stock  need  protein,  fats  and 
carbohydrates. 

Manure  is  rich  in  Nitrogen,  but  lacking  in  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash.  When  it  alone  is  supplied  your  soil  cannot  produce  its  utmost. 
Phosphoric  Acid  is  needed  to  fatten  the  grain  kernels — to  hasten  ma« 

turity,  so  that  there  will  be  no  soft  corn, 
even  if  frost  comes  early.  Potash  is  re> 
quired  for  building  leaf  and  fibrous  parts. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  every  dollar 
invested  in  fertilizer  for  the  corn  crop  brings 
back  $3  to  $5  at  harvest  Dempwolf's  Ferti- 
lizers will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
again.  The  man  who  plants  his  crop  with- 
out fertilizing  pays  the  cost  of  fertilizers 
many  times,  without  ever  realizing  the  ben- 
efits. Write  us  about  these  balanced  crop  rations 
that  for  years  have  been  producing  such  bumper 
crops  in  Pennsylvania  and  her  neighboring  States. 
Let  tis  supply  you  with  "plant  groceries."  We 
are  favorably  located  for  prompt  shipment,  with  2x0 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
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YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
York,  Pa. 
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How  to  Fertilize 

Every  farmer  knows  that  plants  need 
Food  as  much  as  cattle.  He  knows, 
too,  that  plants  cannot  get  all  the  Food 
they  need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  He 
must  supply  them  with  certain  Foods 
himself,  or  they  will  not  thrive  and 
bear  their  full  yield  of  fruit.  Exactly 
as  he  supplies  hay  and  oats  to  his 
horse,  so  he  must  supply  Nitrogen  and 
phosphate  to  his  plants.  He  may  buy 
these  in  the  open  market  exactly  as 
he  does  his  hay  or  his  oats,  or  he  can 
buy  them  in  combination.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  secret  value  in  the  "com- 
plete fertilizer";  it  Is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  ingredients  combined  and 
sold  at  a  higher  price.  Nitrogen  is  by 
far  the  most  expensive  as  well. as  ef- 
fective of  plant  foods,  and  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  well  to  stop  and  think  be- 
fore he  buys  it  in  this  combination 
form  or  waits  season  after  season  for 
legume  nitrogen  or  organic  nitrogen  to 
become,  available. 

These  compounds  generally  averag- 
ing 8-2-2  do  not  supply  what  nature 
requires,  for  the  crops  take  out  more 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  a  2-4-3;  that  Is 
why  we  can  in  most  cases  and  in  most 
soils  use  Nitrate  alone  as  a  straight 
top  dressing,  and  the  earlier  the  better. 

Translated  into  Commercial  Fertil- 
izer terms,  the  comparison  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  years, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  and  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
materials  used. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
grower  should  have  a  chance  to  derive 
some  profit  from  the  use  of  a  fertilizer, 
and  wise  buying  is  a  prerequisite  to 
successful  use. 

How  it  Helps  Crops 

If  a  young  pig  or  a  young  calf  does 
not  have  an  abundance  of  the  right 
kind  of  feed  when  it  is  young,  it  be- 
comes stunted  in  growth,  and  never  re- 
covers fully,  no  matter  how  judiciously 
it  is  afterwards  fed.  The  intelligent 
cultivator  has  learned  that  this  holds 


State,  Georgia. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  rate 
I)er  acre  9331/^  lbs. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  rate  per 
acre  2800  lbs. 

Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
May  1. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  July  28. 

Remarks  :  1  think  Nitrate  of  Soda 
is  just  what  is  wanted  for  this  soil. 
It  is  fine. 

CROP OATS 

Name,  J.  M.  Winder, 

P.  O.  Address,  Williamsport, 

R.  F.  D.. 

State,  Pennsylvania. 

Plot    without    Nitrate    produced 


at 


What 

Nature 

Requires 

Phosphoric  Acid    ...   2.02 

Nitrogen    4.33 

Potash    3.65 


What  the 

Average 

Brand 

Supplies 

8.00 
2.00 
2.00 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Nitrogen 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form 
in  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants 
is    Nitrate   of    Soda.      In   the   rainless 
region  of  Chile  are  stored  away  vast 
quantities,  of    Nitrogen    in    what    are 
known   as  Nitrates — ^the  only  form  in 
which    Nitrogen    can    be    utilized    by 
plants.     The  Nitrogen  which  exists  in 
organic,  vegetable  or  animal  matter — 
that  is,-  roots,  stems,  dead  leaves,  weeds, 
leather,  tankage,  dried  blood — and  Ni- 
trogen as  well  in  the  form  of  Ammonia 
salts,  must  first  be  changed  to  Nitrate 
before  it  can  be  taken   up  by   plants. 
This  change  is  dependent  upon  condi- 
tions of  weather.     If  the  season  be  back- 
ward, or  there  be  a  prolonged  drought, 
this  change  may  be  so  retarded  as  to 
deprive  the  plant  altogether  of  Nitrate 
Food  at  the  very  time  it  needs  it  most; 
moreover,  certain  mineral  forms  of  com- 
mercial Nitrogen  leave  acid  residues  in 
the    soil.      Nitrate    of    Soda,    on    the 
other  hand,  is  entirely  independent  of 
weather  and  leaves  the  soil  sweet.     It 
is  immediately  available  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  for   it  is   readily   soluble, 
and  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  plants  it  is  taken  up 
by  them.     It  can,  therefore,  readily  be 
Been  that  the  practical  value  of  various 
forms  of  Nitrogen  ranges  from  nothing 
at  all,  where  conditions  of  temperature 
or  soil   ftrevent   Nitration,  to   100  per 
cent  as  Nitrate  of  Soda,  where  Nitra- 
tion    has     already    completely     taken 
place.     Moreover,  the  process  of  trans- 
forming the   Nitrogen   of   cotton   seed 
meal,  dried  fish,  dried  blood,  tankage, 
and  other  Nitrogenous  constituents  into 
Nitrate  is  very  wasteful,  for  much  valu- 
able Nitrogen  is  lost  in  the  process,  as 
well  as  by  natural  oxidation.     Official 
soil  experiments  have  shown  that  100 
pounds   of   Nitrogen   in   these   organic 
forms  has  only  about  one-half  to  three- 
fourths    the    manurial    value    of    100 
pounds    of    Nitrogen    in    its    nitrated 
form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A  Great  Saving 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  farmers  should  continue 
to  purchase  their  Nitrogen  in  com- 
pounded form  in  a  ready  mixed  fer- 
tilizer, when  they  can  procure  it  much 
cheaper,  and  ready  for  the  plants'  im- 
mediate use,  in  the  form  of  Nitrate  of 

Nitrog^  is  often  in  a  form  which  is 
not  available  as  food  for  the  plants, 
for  it  must  first  be  converted  into  Ni- 
trate.    The  time   required  to  do   this 


Why  Europe  Makes  Bigger  Crops 
Than  the  United  States 


Averace  Production  of  European 
Crops  is  as  follows  t 

Wheat 33  bushels  per  acre 

Oats 45 

Potatoes 199.84    "  " 

Cotton  in  Egypt 400  pounds       " 

Europe  uses  a  Home-Mixed  Ni- 
trate Fertilizer  containing  8  per 
cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and  41^ 
per  cent  of  Nitrate  Nitrogen. 


Average  Production  of  American 
Crops  is  as  follows: 

Wheat 14  busheU  ptr  acre 

Oats    40        "  " 

Potatoes 97.15   "         " 

Cotton 185  pounds       ** 

America  uses  a  Fertilizer  contain- 
ing 8  per  cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  2  percent  of  Nitrogen  which 
is  mostly  not  readily  available. 


The  difference  in  yields  is  largely  due  to  larger  amount  of  Nitrate 
Nitrogen  used  in  Euroi>e  per  acre  as  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Our  small 
American  acre  yields  are  due  to  failure  to  appreciate  this  necessity. 

Write  for  "What  CAi/ean  Nitrate  Has  Done  In  the  Farmers'  Own  Hands." 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committe*  25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


good  in  the  feeding  of  plants.  Nitro- 
gen is  the  element  which  enters  most 
largely  into  the  building  up  of  the 
plant  itself — roots,  stems  and  leaves. 
Most  plants  need  to  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  their  Nitrogen  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  as  in  oats.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  cultivator 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  Nitrate,  and 
thus  endanger  the  chances  of  his  crops, 
which  must  have  Nitrogen  in  a  form 
the  growing  plants  can  use.  The  pres- 
ence of  Nitrate  at  the  outset  enables 
the  plant  to  get  its  food  when  it  needs 
It  most,  and  develops  a  vigorous  growth 
of  roots,  leaves  and  stems  capable  of 
withstanding  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
disease,  or  the  attacks  of  parasites.  It 
is  then  able  to  mature  properly.  With- 
out Nitrate  present,  the  young  plant 
will  fail  to  attain  stem  and  leaf  growth 
sufficient  to  mature  its  fruit  or  grain. 
Why  take  chances  with  makeshifts  or 
substitutes  when  the  real  thing  is  100 
per  cent  effective? 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  high  value  for 
early  crops,  such  as  peas,  corn,  beets, 
cabbage,  where  rapid  maturity  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  a  special  help  to  hay, 
grain,  rye,  wheat,  timothy,  cereals  and 
orchards,  all  of  which  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  Nitrogen  from  the  soil 
just  when  they  need  it.  It  is  a  great 
specific  in  the  production  of  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  cotton,  cane,  and  apples 
or  other  fruits. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries, 
currants,  raspberries  and  gooseberries, 
whlrh  need  a  steady,  even  growth,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
which  can  be  furnished  all  ready  for 
digestion  when  the  plants  require  it. 

Results  with  Nitrate 

For  four  years  in  succession  samples 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  were  sent  to  farm- 
ers. In  each  experiment  two  patches 
were  marked  out  side  by  side.  One  re^ 
ceived  an  application  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre,  the  other  had  none.  The  follow- 
ing are  fair  samples  of  the  results 
reported : 

CROP CXJBIf 

Name.  M.  A.  Frkkmax, 
P.  O.  Address,  Homeland, 
R.  F.  D., 


rate  of  17  bushels  per  acre. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  at  rate 
of  35  bushels  per  acre. 

Remarks:  The  plot  with  Nitrate 
could  be  very  plainly  seen  while 
growing. 

CROP WHEAT 

Name,  Frank  I.  Stevenson, 
P.  O.  Address,  Perry, 
R.  F.  D.,  1, 
State,  Ohio. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  75  lbs. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced   138  lbs. 

Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
April. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of  the 
crop,  August. 

Remarks:  Crop  was  on  gravel  land, 
rather  dry  for  it  most  of  the  Summer. 

crop — strawberries 
Name,  F.  H.  Cardozo, 
P.  O.  Address,  Tuskegee, 
R.  F.  D.,  Agrlc.  Exp.  Station, 
State,  Alabama. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  100 
quarts   strawberries. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  140 
quarts  strawberries. 

Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
March  and  April  1. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  the 
crop.  July  17. 

Rhmauks:  I  had  some  on  hand  be- 
fore receiving  yours.  Fine  returns. 
All  who  have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  chemical  know  Its  power  to 
Increase  profits,  if  wisely  applied. 

CROP — potatoes 
Name,  T.  J.   Rhodes, 
P.   O.   Address,    Leitchfield. 
R.  F.  D.,  1, 
State,   Kentucky. 

Plot  without  Nitrate  produced  5  2-3 
bushels. 

Plot  with  Nitrate  produced  11  1-3 
bushels. 

Date  of  applying  the  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
May  14. 

Date  of  completing  harvesting  of 
the  crop.  October  13. 

The  Rational  and  Irrational  Use 

of  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Everywhere  in  the  world  where  there 
is  progressive  exi)oriment  station  work, 
the  unique  qualities  of  Nitrate  of  Soda 
are   putting   it   ahead   of   every   other 


Nitrogenous  plant  food.  Nobody  who 
advocates  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers 
ever  recommends  such  large  quantities 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre  as  would 
result  in  any  abnormal  accumulation 
of  alkali  salts.  Moreover,  the  use  of 
acid  phosphates,  associated  as  they  are 
frequently  with  sulphate  of  lime,  con- 
verts any  alkali  residue  into  harmless 
forms  of  soda. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  tends  to 
leave  acid  residuals  in  the  soil,  as  do 
acid  phosphates  even  when  rational 
quantities  of  acid  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash salts  are  used.  Nitrate  of  soda 
is  needed  to  help  neutralize  these 
residues. 

In  most  of  our  experiments  where 
Nitrate  was  used  alone  at  the  rate  of 
only  100  pounds  per  acre,  with  no  fur- 
ther applications  of  fertilizers  to  the 
plots,  a  decidedly  marked  effect  was 
noticed.  This  speaks  very  well  indeed 
for  Nitrate  of  Soda  not  leaching  out 
of  the  soil.  The  readily  soluble  ele- 
ments of  fertility  are  the  readily  avail- 
able elements.  The  natural  capillarity 
of  soils,  doubtless,  is  in  most  instances 
a  powerful  factor  In  retaining  all  the 
readily  soluble  elements  of  fertility, 
otherwise  all  the  fertility  of  the  world 
would,  in  a  season  or  two,  leach  away 
into  the  ocean,  and  be  permanently 
lost.  A  case  Is  yet  to  be  seen  where 
the  after  effects  of  Nitrate  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable, and  In  most  cases  such 
effects  have  been  marked.  The  2000 
or  more  tons  of  active  service  soil  In 
an  acre  of  land  has  a  powerful  htild- 
ing  capacity  for  all  the  useful,  avail- 
able elements  of  fertility. 

How  to  Use  Nitrate 

Recent  experience  suggests  that  Ni- 
trate may  be  applied  as  a  Top  Dressing 
to  best  advantage  as  soon  as  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring,  or  even  better, 
before  seeding  or  planting. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  in,  as  should  other  fertil- 
izers, so  that  they  may  properly  nour- 
ish the  plant  roots  of  the  seeded  and 
cultivated  crops  during  the  growing 
season.  Most  fertilizers  should  not 
touch  the  seed. 

Nitrate  has  no  acid  residue  to  leave 
behind  and  it  will  leave  nothing  dele- 
terious in  your  soil  after  using.  It 
will  enable  you  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  droughts  and  frosts  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  prolong  the  bearing 
period  of  your  trees.  Nitrate  does  not 
have  to  wait  to  get  busy. 


Proof  Positive 

In  a  twenty-year  test  to  determine 
the  value  of  various  sources  of  Nitro- 
gen, the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion found  "that  crop  yields  and  the 
percentage  of  Nitrogen  recovered  in 
the  crop  were  greater  when  Nitrates 
were  used." 
Official   figures  are — 

"If  we  assign  to  Nitrate  Nitrogen  a 
value  of  100,  then  the  relative  avail- 
ability of  the  four  materials  stands 
as  follows: 

Nitrate  of  Soda   100.0 

Ammonium  Sulfate 76.1 

Dried    Blood    62.0 

Manure    52.4 

This  research  was  published  In  "Soil 
Science,"  April.  1918. 

Valuable  Books  Free 

Numerous  books  have  been  written 
on  the  value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  agri- 
culture. These  books  deal  with  ques- 
tions on  which  progressive  farmers  can- 
not afford  to  form  incorrect  opinions. 

If  you  are  farming  to  make  mouey 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  send  for  the 
free  books  which  pertain  to  your  crop. 
If  you  want  to  know  what  farmers* 
have  done  both  In  America  and  Europe, 
who  grow  the  same  crops  as  you  do, 
these  books  will  tell  you.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  on  how  valuable  Nitrate  of 
Soda  would  be  to  your  particular  crot). 
you  should  get  all  the  availnblo  Infor- 
mation you  possibly  can  on  thf  siii-c  t. 

These  Iwoklets  are  free— write  for 
them,  addressing 

DR.   WM    S.    MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Connnittpo 

(  Adv.)    25  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
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Europe's  Success 
With  Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  fertilizer  containing  4}^ 
per  cent  of  available  Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  average,  use 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer 
containing  2  per  cent  of  mostly 
unavailable  Nitrogen. 

Average  European  yields.  Wheat, 
Oats,Potatoes, and  Cotton  in  Egypt, 
are  double  American  yields. 

Difference  is  largely  due  to  amount 
of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 


acre. 


Write  f»r  My  Free  Book, 
"  What  Nitrate  Ha*  Done** 


DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrat$  CommitUe ' 
25  MadisoD  Avenue  New  York 


HESS 

FERTILIZERS 


Hasten  Maturity 
Improve  Quality 

Send  for  Crop  Pkotograpk  Book 
Dealers  and  Af  eaU  Wanted 

S.  M.  HESS  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

4tk  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SU8SI0IARV  or  THC  AMimCAN  AOHI.  CHEM.  CO. 


=FARQUHAR= 


ECONOMICAL  POWER 


Here  is  a  truly  sreneral  purpose  farm  En- 
eine.  built  in  sizes  5  to  50  H.  P.  furnishes  de- 
pendable power  with  minimum  operating  ex- 
pense and  up-keep.  We  also  build  the  famous 
wood  burner— Fanyu/iar  Cornish— as  well  as  a 
complete  line  of  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors. 

When  in  need  of  efficient  power,  consult  us. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  409  YORK.  PA. 

Other Farquhar  Tools:  Saw  Mills,  Threshers, 
Potato  Diesers,  Orain  Drills.  Cultivators, 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Ask  for  catalogues. 


BASKETS 

Berry,  Peach,  Grape 
and  Crates 

We  manufacture  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
agcB  and  Crates. 

Write  us  for  pricefl. 

\%'eb8ter  Banket  Co.* 
Box  14,W««b»ter,Tll.Y' 


Getting  a  Catch  of  Clover 


A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


Twilley's  Wilt  Resistant  Tomato  Seed 

produces  bii?  crops  of  smooth,  de«'p  rfd  Iruit  of 
excellent  quality,  where  others  fall,  even  on  soil 
Infected  with  the  wilt  dlneiisc.  These  varii'tivs 
were  developed  hy  the  Maryland  State  C'olleKe 
and  have  l)ecome  famous  for  thfir  ret<l8tanc'e  to 
the  w  lit.  They  are  the  only  ones  to  ttrow,  If  you 
want  to  Ret  the  best  as  well  as  the  higRest  crops. 
Wilt  Resistant  Stone  and  Wilt  Resistant  Greater 
Baltimore,  cash  with  order,  packet,  'iSc.;  ounce, 
|l.(iO;  iMiiind,  99.00.  postpaid. 

OTIM  n.  TWILLEY,  Hnrlock.  Md. 


For  many  years  red  clover  has  been 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  farm  crops.    The 
esteem  with  which  the  plant  is  held  is 
shown    by    the    fact    that    practically 
every    farmer   seeds    some    portion    of 
his  land  to  clover  each  year.     Clover 
is  an  all-around  plant,  as  it  furnishes 
hay,  a  part  of  the  pasture,  and  a  means 
of  soil  improvement  over  a  large  part 
of    the    farming    area    of    the    United 
States.      The   value  of   clover   for   im- 
proving the   soil   is   indicated   by   the 
fact  that  where  clover  grows  well  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  getting  large  yields 
of  other  crops.     So  firmly  has  clover- 
growing    become    established    in    the 
farming  practice  that  it  is  with  great 
concern  that  growers  view  the  present 
diffiiculties  of  securing  a  stand.    Every- 
one knows  the  difficulties  of  securing 
a  good   catch  of  clover,  especially   in 
the  Eastern  states.    However,  knowing 
that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  growth  of  clover, 
expensive  seed  is  sown  each  year,  with 
the  hope  that  conditions  may  be  favor- 
able to  good  growth.     As  time  goes  on 
it   seems   that  good   catches  of  clover 
are  less   frequent,  while  at  the   same 
time  the  price  of  clover  seed  advances. 
At   present   it   is   a   grave  problem   to 
correct  the   conditions  which  are  not 
favorable  to  the  growing  of  this  crop. 
There   are  numerous   reasons  for   a 
clover   failure.     The   system   of  farm- 
ing  generally   followed    does   not   pro- 
vide sufficient  organic  matter  for  the 
soil.     A  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  red  clover  is  using  up  the  organic 
matter  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
being  replaced.     Clover  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  organic  matter  directly 
or  indirectly.     Organic  matter  aids  the 
soil  in  holding  moisture,  and  prevents 
packing  of  the  surface,  both  conditions 
being  important  in  getting  a  catch  of 
clover.     That  organic  matter  is  a  chief 
factor  in  securing  a  stand  of  clover  is 
shown    by    the    readiness    with    which 
clover   grows  on  newly   cleared  lands. 
It   is  the  presence  of  organic   matter 
plus    the    good    physical    condition    of 
these   soils   that   gives   the   clover   ad- 
vantage.   To  restore  clover-growing  on 
the  average   farm   means   a   slow   and 
patient  effort,  particularly  if  the  prac- 
tice  is    to    be    economical.      The    best 
means    is   the   adoption    of    a   type   of 
rotation  that  will  supply  the  maximum 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  form 
of   crop   residue,   sods   and    green   ma- 
nures.     It   may   also   be   necessary  to 
grow  a  legume  catch  crop  between  the 
main    crops  of   the   rotation   wherever 
possible.      If   this    practice    is    supple- 
mented by  the  application  of  farm  ma- 
nures in  the  proper  part  of  the  rota- 
tion, a  marked  improvement  will  result. 
Manure  as  a  source  of  organic  mat- 
ter is  often  carelessly  handled.     The 
common  practice  is  to  spread  it  on  the 
sod   to  be  plowed   under  for  corn.     If 
the  soil  is  not  re-plowed  again  in  the 
fall  for  wheat,  the  manure  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  and  is  of  little 
benefit  to  the  clover  which   is  seeded 
in  the  wheat.     In   many   cases  where 
corn   is  followed   by   oats  the   land    is 
merely  disked  for  the  oats  and  is  not 
plowed  until  after  the  oats  crop  is  re- 
moved.   By  that  time  little  of  the  ma- 
nure remains  to  be  used  by  the  clover 
which  is  to  follow  the  wheat.    It  would 
appear   that   the    manure    applied    for 
corn   is  of  little  value  to  the   clover, 
which  is  not  generally  seeded  until  the 
second  spring  after  the  corn  is  planted. 
Since  the  value  of  a  good  clover  sod 
is  appreciated  wherever  corn  is  grown, 
it  seems  advisable  to  apply  a  part  of 
the  manure  to  the  small  grain  crop — 
either  wheat  or  oats — which  is  to  act 
as  a  nurse  crop  for  the  clover.     This 
would  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  and 
greatly  Increase  the  chances  of  getting 
a   stand   of   clover.      I    have   observed 
that  those  farmers  who  apply  a  fair 
amount  of  manure  to  the  wheat  land 
in  the  fall  have  less  difficulty  in  get- 
ting clover.     Manure  in  any  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  land  seems  to  favor 
the   development    of   the    clover    crop. 
When  wheat  is  top-dressed  in  the  fall 


or  early  winter,  the  slight  mulch  af- 
forded by  the  manure  serves  as  a  moist 
lodging  place  for  the  seed  which  is 
favorable  to  rapid  growth.  In  practice 
the  manure  may  be  applied  to  the 
wheat  in  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  preferably  a  few  weeks  before 
seeding  the  clover.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  spread  the  manure  thinly  and 
evenly,  three  or  four  tons  per  acre 
being  quite  effective.  "Where  manure 
is  not  available,  short  straw  may  be 
used  to  spread  over  the  dormant  wheat. 
This  acts  much  as  the  manure,  and 
affords  protection  to  the  clover  seed- 
lings. If  possible  the  straw  should  be 
spread  sufficiently  early  to  become 
somewhat  settled  in  place  before  the 
clover  is  seeded. 

Another   cause   of   clover   failure   is 
soil  acidity.    All  of  the  Eastern  states 
and  most  of  those  in  the  Middle  West 
are  in  need  of  lime.     It  is  well  known 
that  clover  will  not  thrive  on  an  acid 
soil.      Clover    is    a    nitrogen-gathering 
plant,  securing,  through  the  aid  of  the 
bacteria  which  develop  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  nitrogen  from  the 
air.     These  minute  organisms  will  not 
thrive  or  multiply  in  an  acid  or  sour 
soil.      Unless    this    condition    is    cor- 
rected,  the   growth   of   clover   will   be 
retarded  or  completely  checked.     Lime 
is  the  only  economic  material  that  can 
be  used  to  sweeten  the  soil.    Lime  not 
only  corrects  the  acidity,  but  puts  the 
soil  in  a  condition  to  grow  clover,  and 
is  a  valuable  agent  in  breaking  down 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  liberat- 
ing plant  food  for  the  growing  of  the 
crops.     Lime  may   be   applied   to   the 
surface   of   the  wheat   land    which    is 
about    to    be    seeded    to    clover    this 
spring.    It  may  be  put  on  either  before 
or  after  the  top  dressing  of  manure  is 
applied  or  before  the  wheat  begins  the 
spring    growth.      The    mulch    together 
with   the  lime  will  practically  insure 
a  stand  of  clover.    The  above  is  recom- 
mended   as   an   emergency  method   in 
this  case,  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
lime  earlier  in  the  rotation.     Observa- 
tion has  shown  that  in  those  sections 
where  manure  is  applied  to  the  wheat 
land   as  a  surface  dressing,  and   har- 
rowed in  before  the  wheat  is  seeded, 
and  lime  is  used,  little  or  no  difficulty 
is   met   in   getting  a   catch  of  clover. 
Where    the    land  .is    quite   acid    it    is 
preferable    to    apply    the   lime    before 
seeding  the  wheat  rather  than  to  lime 
the  corn  land.    The  trouble  in  the  past 
has  been  that  clover  has  received  no 
special   attention    in    the   way   of    fer- 
tilizer or  culture,  with  the  results  that 
it  has  gradually  failed  to  respond.    The 
above  suggestion  as  to  top-dressing  the 
soil   with  lime  or  a  light  coating  of 
manure  or  straw  will  be  found  of  value 
in  indicating  that  the  clover  needs  pro- 
tection of  a  mulch  in  getting  a  start. 

Aside  from  these  conditions,  clover 
sometimes  needs   inoculation,   particu- 
larly where  it  has  not  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully and  where  stable  manure  is 
not  used  in  the  rotation.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  soil  must  carry 
the  desirable  organisms,  or  clover  will 
not  be  able  to  gather  its  nitrogen  from 
the  air.     Often   the   farming  practice 
has  been   such   as  to  put  the  soil  in  | 
such  condition  that  it  is  not  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  such  organisms,  and 
they   have   become   weakened   or   have 
disappeared.     The  application  of  lime 
and  organic  matter  in  some  form  will 
put  the  soil  in  shape  to  multiply  these 
organisms.     Commercial   cultures  con- 
taining the  desirable  bacteria  may  be 
used  to  treat  the  seed  before  sowing. 

The  key  to  successful  clover-growing 
consists  in  a  crop  rotation,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  organic  matter  and 
lime.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  use  some  fertilizer,  espe- 
cially acid  phosphate.  Even  farms 
which  have  an  abundance  of  stable 
manure  would  be  equally  benefited  by 
the  use  of  200  to  250  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre,  as  this  often  is  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  growth  pf  grain 
or  clover.  In  the  rotation  enough  fer- 
tilizers are  generally  used  on  the  other 
crops  to  supply  the  clover. 
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MAULE  TESTS-' 
YOU   PLANT-  ^^, 
NATURE  PitODUCES^ 

Make  the  Maule  Seed  Book 
your  guide  to  a  garden  that 
you  will  be  proud  of— and  at 
the  least  expense.  You  know 
before  you  plant  that  Maule's 
Tested  Seeds  will  produce 
abundant  crops. 

Every  lot  is  carefully  tested 
for  vigor  and  growing  power. 
That's  why  once  you  plant 
Maule's  Seeds,  you  prefer 
them  always. 

MAULERS 

SEED  BOOK 


176  Pai e* 

Practical  Info 
■lation  that  Mean* 
Gardea  Succms 


uFREE 


Forty-two  years  of  seed  ex- 
perience and  gardencraft  are 
represented  in  this  remark- 
able book— and  you  get  it 
free.  No  need  to  auesa 
alx3ut  gardening.  Maule  will 
tell  you  how  and  when  to 
plant,  and  aid  you  in  select- 
ing the  best  vegetable,  farm, 
and  flower  seeds,  bulbs.roots, 
plants,  tools,  etc. 

Owing  to  paper  scarcity,  we 
have  only  a  limited  number 
of  catalogues  to  send. 

Write  todaji 

You  save  money  and  gel 

fresh  seeds  when  you 

buy  from 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

2127  Areb  Street.  PhiUadpliia 


ONCE  GROWN -ALWAYS  GROWN 


CHILD8*  bantakenfta 
niAMT  place  every. 
■<rkV«uiA  whore  ttsthe 
t^OCniA  greateafe 
floral  favorite.  Il  rival* 
the  bOKt  Furns  or  Palma 
In  dfcorativo  effects  and 
in  equally  valuable  for 
gnrdi-n  or  potH,  a  pyra* 
mid  of  donsti  feathery 
ercen  foliage  all  sum* 
mer:  in  fall,  a  dark  clar- 
et red  till  Christmaa. 
l^sioHt  of  all  plants  to 
gruw  anywhere.  Pkt.  20o* 
HO\V  TO  COOK 
VKGETABLES, 
a  booklet  giving  668  re* 
f^ipUi  for  cooking,  oaa* 
Bins  and  preaerving  vegetables  of  all  kindH.  K>c. 
FOR  iiO  eta.  we  will  mall  aample  packet  Korhla 
■eed.  Cook  Book.  New  Matcblesa  lettuce.  Two 
Pound  Tomato,  aud  Ctaineae  Woolflpwer. 

CATAIiOO  free.  All  flower  and  vegetable  aeeda, 
balbii,  plants,  and  berries..  We  grow  the  flnert 
Oladioli.  Danliaa,  Cannaa.  Irises.  Peoniea,  Peren> 
niala,  8hrab«,yines,  Ferns,  Koaea,  Sweet  Peas,  Asten^ 
Panalea,  Beerts,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Onions,  Tomatoes 
Oom,  etc.  Prise  strains  and  aterling  novelties. 
JOHN  I.EWIS  CHIL.D8.  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  If .  T. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

M  •»       — xt  gfmlgmt  prmpmtd  on  a 

^oew  1919  "RANOCR"  bicycle. 
Writ*  at  enee  for  our  big  eata- 
fo0  and  tpteial  offera.   Take  yoar 
efaoieefrom  44  styles,  colors  and sisea 
in  the  famona  **IIANOKR»  line. 
MarveiMM  Improvemanta.  Extra- 
ordinary valoei  in  our  1919  pnea 
'   offers.  Kott  cannot  afford  to  buy 
witboot  getting  our  lat**t  propo- 
witiona  and  Paetery-INr«ct-le> 
Rider  prices  and  terns. 
,  Boira,  ba  a  *'IUder  Agent"  and 
'  make  biv  monev  taking  orders 
for  bicycles  and  supplier.    Get 
•or  lihral  t*rm»  on  ■  mnplc  to  io- 
trodueatba  now  •'RANeCIT'. 
TinKa,    •aolpmant,    aundriM    and 
•verrthlnc  lo  Li*  bicyeU  Una  at  kalj 
%tmKU  vrictt.     WrxU  Today. 

'11  BAn  ^yf:'*. Company 
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Ponnder  Harrows  Do 

lOiitwork  and  Outwear  Steel.  Aak 

U.0,0()0  uwm.    Dealers  s«||or  O 

IT.  t  price    cat aloi.     ISnIrea.     All 

■-i  ■.  •*«mM   WoPay^t.  f/HHrhOi* 

Write  Q.  H.  Pounder*  Sia.U   Fort  Atkinson,  wr 

RirfeH^I*  nTlATIT^dk  Get  our  low  19t9pric«a. 
*'****^^»     *  Ifriai^  Farmer  afrents  wanted) 

Samule  free.  TUCO.  BVBT  *  SONS,  Mflr««e,  Okls. 
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Perparing  Perishables  for  Express 

Shipments 

For  the  benefit  of  shippers,  inspec- 
tors of  the  American  Railway  .Express 
Company  have  recently  prepared  a 
number  of  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
how  consignments  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture from  the  country  districts  can 
best  be  prepared  for  movement  by  ex- 
press. Among  them  are  the  following: 
Always  show  your<  own  name  and  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  those  of  the  person 
or  firm  to  whom  you  are  sending  your 
goods.  As  an  additional  precaution  it 
is  well  to  enclose  your  name  and  ad- 
dress inside  the  shipment. 

Place  plain,  legible  marks  directly 
on  each  shipment  by  use  of  crayon 
(not  chalk)  brush  or  stencil.  Always 
erase  old  marks  of  every  description. 
In  marking  shipments  of  iced  goods, 
place  the  marks  on  some  protected  part 
of  the  shipment  where  it  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  any  other  package. 
Never  rely  on  a  single  tag.  Avoid  the 
use  of  tags,  if  possible,  but  never  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  two.  Never 
use  a  tag  when  the  address  can  be 
written  directly  on  the  article. 

Regarding  the  shipment  of  eggs,  the 
express  Inspectors  state  that  a  good, 
strong  tag  or  label  should  be  placed 
on  each  end  of  each  case,  and  should 
show  shipper's  name  and  address.  In 
packing  eggs,  do  not  use  second-hand 
egg  cases,  unless  they  are  reinforced 
and  all  old  marks  are  removed.  Do 
not  use  second-hand  fillers. 

As  to  the  handling  of  poultry,  the 
express  officials  have  several  sugges- 
tions to  make.  In  packing  they  advise 
that  sufficient  time  should  be  given  for 
the  poultry  to  cool  before  placing  it  in 
barrels.  Coops  containing  live  poultry 
should  never  be  overloaded,  and  all  old 
marks  should  be  erased,  as  they  always 
cause  trouble;  instead,  a  strong  tag 
should  be  tacked  on  each  end  of  the 
coop.  Never  use  what  is  known  as  a 
"one-trip"  coop  a  second  time.  Always 
show  the  shipper's  name  and  address. 
On  this  point  the  comment  of  the 
express  experts  is  as  follows: 

"We  believe  that  a  general  practice 
of  showing  shipper's  name  and  address 
on    every    shipment    made,    perishable 
or   otherwise,    would    result    in    much 
quicker  returns  to  shipper  and  much 
better  service  generally.     This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  shipments  are 
forwarded  to  large  cities,  and  it  does 
not  take  much  power  of  imagination 
to  comprehend  the  difficulty  a  commis- 
sion man  in  New  York  or  Chicago  has 
In  trying  to  pay  for  a  shipment  of  eggs 
or  poultry  which  does  not  show  clearly 
the  name  and  location  of  the  shipper. 
Hence  we  urge  shipper's  name  and  ad- 
dress on  every  piece  of  every  shipment." 
In  shipping  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
express  company  again  emphasizes  the 
value  of  direct  marking  on  all  crates 
and  other  containers  used,  and  urges 
shippers  not  to  fkil  to  give  their  names 
and  addresses. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
Inadvisable  to  pick,  pack  and  forward 
fruits  and  vegetables  immediately  after 
a  rain.  Pack  such  commodities  in  suit- 
able containers.  It  is  preferable  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  for  a  good 
package  and  thereby  have  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  present  a  good  appearance, 
when  they  arrive  on  the  market,  than 
to  save  a  few  cents  in  the  initial  cost 
of  the  package.  Comparison  of  the  re- 
turns received  by  the  man  who  packs 
well,  with  those  of  the  man  who  packs 
I)Oorly,  will  prove  the  soundness  of  this 
advice.  Keep  the  overripe  fruit  and 
vegetables  at  home. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  milk  and 
cream  travels  by  express,  and  there 
has  been  no  little  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  milk  cans  going  so  that  they  are 
returned  promptly  to  their  owners. 
This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  an  ef- 
fective method  for  keeping  the  identi- 
fication of  the  owners  clear.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  best  way  is  for  the 
owner  to  have  his  name  permanently 
attached  to  the  metal  plate  of  each  can. 
One  strong  tag  should  be  tied  to  every 
can,  showing  the  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  the  consignee. 


When  shipping  dressed  animals,  such 
as  hogs,  sheep  and  veal,  see  that  the 
meat  is  fully  protected  by  a  covering 
of  burlap  or  heavy  cloth.  This  keeps 
it  clean,  and  it  brings  a  better  price 
when  sold. 

Live  calves  shipped  outside  of  crates 
should  bear  metal  tags,  as  the  calves 
eat  the  tags  attached  to  animals  be- 
side them,  rendering  it  impossible  at 
destination  to  tell  to  whom  they  belong. 

In  selecting  markets  for  your  prod- 
ucts it  is  best  to  ship  to  a  place 
reached  by  a  local  line,  and  avoid  a 
transfer  or  a  layover  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities;  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  favor  the  local  market. 


Why  Seedlings  "Damp  Off" 

Millions  of  seedlings  each  season 
become  excessively  long  and  spindling 
and  "damp  off"  because  of  various  con- 
ditions which  the  grower  Tnay  not  con- 
sider. The  following  recommendations 
are  furnished  by  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.: 

(1.)  Excessive  crowding  of  the  seed- 
lings is  avoided  by  the  system  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  and  thinning  the  seed- 
lings. If  the  seed  Vows  are  narrow, 
"the  rows  should  be  quite  close  together. 
A  favorite  method,  however,  is  to  have 
the  seed  distributed  over  a  space  three 
inches  wide,  with  a  vacant  area  of  the 
same  width  between  rows. 

(2.)  Ventilation,  i.  €.,  gradual  change 
of  air,  is  essential  even  during  cold 
weather.  The  proper  temperature  may 
be  maintained  with  the  fire  or  the 
composting  manure. 

(3.)  Water  is  applied  in  generous 
applications  but  seldom,  and  it  Is  done 
on  bright  mornings  so  that  the  plants 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  soon 
become  dry. 

(4.)  The  soil  between  the  seed  rows 
is  stirred  frequently  so  that  the  sur- 
face will  be  crumbly  and  dry  rather 
than  hard  and  musty. 

Enough  seed  of  tomatoes,  egg  plants 
and  peppers  will  be  sown  by  the  farm- 
ers of  New  Jersey  during  the  month 
of  February  to  produce  more  than 
200,000,000  early  plants. 

In  the  early  trucking  sections  of 
southern  New  Jersey  the  seed  of  pep- 
pers and  egg  plants  is  sowed  from 
February  5th  to  15th,  while  the  early 
tomato  seed  is  sowed  from  February 
18th  to  22d.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  seed  of  the  three  vegetables 
is  sown  about  March  1st. 


Endive  a  Good  Salad  Plant  Food 

Endive  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
new  crops  for  greenhouse  culture,  as 
found  by  tests  at  the  Ohio  Experlmertt 
Station.  This  plan  has  been  propa- 
gated in  gardens  for  some  years,  but 
recently  types  have  been  secured  whicjli 
are  adapted  to  greenhouse  growing. 
The  unblanched  white  endive  makes 
an  attractive  dish  or  garnish,  and  is 
almost  equal  to  lettuce  in  quality. 

In  Cleveland,  shipments  of  endive 
have  been  sold  for  23  cents  a  pound, 
while  lettuce  generally  brings  10  cents 
a  pound.  Gardeners  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
higher  price  for  the  endive  when 
grown  as  a  substitute  for  lettuce,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  prolific  a  grower  as 
lettuce. 

There  is  considerable  economy  in 
growing  endive,  as  it  is  more  hardy 
than  lettuce,  and  requires  only  a  low 
temperature  through  the  blanching 
period  with  the  green  varieties.  Cmi- 
deners  regard  endive  as  a  timely  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  salad  plants. 

Stray  dogs  make  sheep  raising  a 
losing  game;  and  the  world  needs 
wool. 


Igiano's  Seed  Store 

Will  Lead  the  Way 
To  Garden  Profits  for  1919 

TKe   W^ar   is    Over 

WKy   Pay   HigK   Prices   for  Seeds? 

All   Prices  Reduced 

Bolgiano's  ''Big  Crop''  Seeds 

Renowned  for  Productiveness,  High  Quality  and  True  to  Type 

Planted  for  Over  a  100  Years  by 

America'*  Leading  Market  Growers 

Truckers,  Farmers  and 

Home    Gardeners. 


"JohnBaer'  Tomato 
Trial  patkag*  25c  po$tpald 


Space  will  permit  our  listing  here 

only  a  few  Standard  Varieties      ..^.^^  ^^^.  ^^^^ 

Trial  packaa»23c  postpaid 


If  to  go  by  mail  add  8c  per  lb.  Postage 


V*lb. 
$  .30 
.30 
.30 

1.35 
1.10 
1.10 

2.25 
1.15 
1.00 


■ADISH  SEED 

Oz 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip$  .10 

ScarletGlobe 10 

Long  White  Icicle 10 

CABBAGE 
Larfie  CharlestonWaKefielcL40 

Early  Flat  Dutch 35 

Large  Late  Flat  Dutch 35 

TOMATO 

John  Baer" ^ 

Greatei  Baltimore"...™ 35 

Chalk's  Jewel 30 

BEETS 

Crosby's  Early  Egyptian 10 

Detroit  Dark  Red. 10 

Edmunds  Blood  Turnip 10 

CAKIOT 

Danvers  Half-long  Orange  .10 
Early  Scarlet  Chantenay..  .10 
Improved  Long  Orange...  .10 

CUCUMBER 

Early  Fortune 10 

Extra  Early  White  Spine..  .10 
New  Prolific  Pickling 10 

LETTUCE 

Big  Boston ;...  .10 

Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball  .10 
California  Cream  Butter 10 

ThiB  eataloi              .,    .. 
Win  Save  You  Money    N0tlC6 
Write  tor  a  Gopy        


.30 
.30 
.30 


Lb. 

$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 
4.00 
4.00 

8.00 
4.00 
3.50 

.90 
.90 
.85 


.30 
.30 
.30 

.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 


.90 
.90 
.90 

.75 
.75 
.75 

.75 
.85 

.75 


ONION  SEEB 

Oz.    V«  lb.    Lb. 

Prizetaker $.20    $.65    $2.25 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers 20 

White  Silver  Skin M 

SEED  PEAS 

lib. 

Early  Alaska  Peas —  .20 

American  Wonder  Peas...  .20 
Gradus  or  Prosperity  Peas  .30 

SUGAR  CORN 

Golden  Bantam 25 

Stowells'  Evergreen 25 

Country  Gentleman .25 

LIMA  BEANS 

Fordhook  Bush  Li  ma. 30 

Burpee's  Improved  Bush..   .30 
King  of  the  Garden,  Pole..  .25 

GREEN  POD  BUSH  BEANS 

Early  Red  Valentine 25        .22 

Stringless  Green  Pod .25        .22 

Bountiful 28        .22 

WAX  POD  BUSH  BEANS 

Curries'  Rust  Proof  Wax..  .25  .22 
Wardwells'  Kidney  Wax..  .25  .24 
Hod-son  Wax 25        .22 


.60 
.75 


5  lb. 

.17 
.19 

.27 


.22 
.22 

.22 


2.00 
2.50 


10  lb. 

OS 

.18 

.25 


.20 
.20 

.20 


.28 
.28 
.24 


.27 
.26 
.22 


.20 
.20 
,20 


.20 
.23 

.22 


We  will  send  as  ■  trial  a  larce  lOc  packase  of  any  12 
Deliciou ■  VcKeUbles  listed  above  for  $  1 .  00  postpaid . 
Be  sura  to  mention  the  varieties  you  prefer. 


"^tSpeeial  February  Reduced  Pricem 

on  a  Full  List  of  Bolgiano's  "Big  Crop"  Seeds.  We  have 
immediately  reduced  all  our  prices  so  our  customers 
can  quickly  receive  the  benefit  of  the  new  conditions 
Act  QuicL  We  have  large  stocks  of  the  Best  Seed  we 
have  ever  grown  and  with  our  working  force  complete 
we  will  give  you  prompt  service. 

We    Want  Your  Trade 
We   Will  Treat  You  Ri^ht 

Boiilano^s  Seed  Store 


is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalogue  —  the  mort^  beautiful  and  complete  horticultural 
nubUc'uon  of  the  year-really  a  book  of  184  page..  8  colored  pl.le.  and  over  1000 
ohoto-enaravings,  showing  actual  results  without  exapijeration.  It  is  ft  mine  of 
Kfonnation  of  everything  in  Gardening,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  and  embodiel 
the  St  of  over  seventy-two  years  of  practical  experience.  To  give  this  catalogu* 
the  largest  possible  distribuUon  we  make  the  following  unusud  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  As  CasH 

To  every  one  who  wUI  atate  where  thi«  adverUwment  wa»  •wn  and  who  eockwea  10  CMta 
we  will  maU  the  cmtalocue 

And  Al«>  S«nd  Free  Of  Chante «^^^^ 

Our  Famous -HENDERSON"  COLLECTION  OF  SEEDS 

cont.iinini{  one  park  each  of  PonderoM  Tomato.  Bia  Boaton  LeUuce.  While  Tipped  ScfrtM 
Sldi.h  ffeoderUo'ii  iDvineible  A.l.r..  Heod.r.on^.  Brilliant  Mi.lure  Popp.«  "^C***; 
W.vod'Spencer  Sw.  f.»  Pe««.  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which  when  era^tied  and  mumejl 
will  be  accepted  as  a    5-ccnt  cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


C0O"rL>'N0T    ^ 


PETIr  HENPIRSdlfci'GO 


A   new  early    ttir<iwl»«>rr;r. 

As  a  market  berry  It  excels 

tbcm  all.     30  other  varirtieb. 

M««4  Cora,  best  varletiM.  W 
^T  cent  ftrml nation.    Ringlet  Barred  Rock  B^ra.  } 
W  years  experience.    Wrttk  fob  Frkk  Catauk^ 
J. V.  HAILI^.  Marlaa  SAaAlaa,  mmvylmM4L  J 


HORSEY 


sr 


Berry  Plants  at  Wholesale 

Dnnisp  strawl*rry,  ftOc  n^r  100;  600  forfLOO;  p.SO  per 
|1.»:  bia<-kberry,  |1.S0:  asparavos. 


1)00;  raspberry 
IOC  |>er  too. 
S«*ra«r*a  Fi  nit  X an 
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February  15,  1919 
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Penna.  Farmers'  Organizations  Meet 


"W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


During  the  latter  part  of  January,  I 
Harrisburg  was  the  center  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's 
Association,  State  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, State  Poultry  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, State  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania  Sheep  Breeders' 
and  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 
Pennsylvania  Holstein-Friesian  Asso. 
elation.  All  of  these  organizations  had 
instructive  meetings  with  speakers  of 
national  prominence,  and  the  members 
of  each  individual  association  carried 
home  some  good  and  material  sugges- 
tions relative  to  their  own  business. 

The  farm  products  show  which  has 
been  developed  in  connection  with 
these  meetings  was  the  best  ever  held, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  next  year,  if 
it  keeps  on  growing,  to  find  larger 
quarters  for  it.  There  were  392  sepa- 
rate exhibitors  of  corn,  170  exhibitors 
of  p*.  tatoes,  and  172  exhibitors  of  eggs, 
presenting  196  plate  displays,  the 
largest  egg  display  ever  made  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  poultry 
officials.  There  were  66  exhibitors  of 
wool,  and  the  judge  said  it  was  the 
finest  collection  of  fleeces  ever  col- 
lected in  the  state.  One  hundred  and 
ten  exhibits  of  apples  were  made  by 
.39  exhibitors,  and  there  were  71  ex- 
hibits of  hands  of  tobacco.  The  small 
grain  display,  tried  for  the  first  time, 
attracted  36  exhibitors,  and  there  were 
17  persons  showing  vegetables. 

The  new  secretary  of  agriculture  per- 
sonally conducted  the  new  state  gov- 
ernor over  the  two  floors  of  the  show, 
and  great  things  are  looked  for  in 
future  years  to  properly  portray  Penn- 
sylvania agricultural  conditions. 

BRKKDEKS'   AXD   DAIRYMEN'S    MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl 
ania  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Harrisburg,  Janu- 
ary 22d  and  23d.  The  good  attend- 
ance indicated  the  general  interest  in 
live  stock  and  live  stock  products. 
One  day  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  the  meat  producer, 
and  one  day  to  dairying  in  its  various 
phases. 

At  the  meat  producers'  meeting 
F.  S.  Bucher,  of  Lancaster,  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "Pennsylvania  as  a  Cattle- 
Feeding  State."  He  discussed  the 
gradual  development  of  this  industry 
in  different  parts  of  the  state  and  its 
importance.  He  told  of  the  rapid 
changes  that  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  especially  since 
the  silo  has  become  of  general  use  in 
steer  feeding.  He  presented  some  data 
showing  the  results  of  cattle  feeding 
on  farms  in  I^ncaster  county  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feeding.  The  farms 
upon  which  the  silo  has  been  used 
showed  a  net  return  of  $10  per  steer 
more  than  the  farms  where  cattle  had 
been    fed   without   the   silo. 

The  writer  discussed  the  subject  of 
"Pork  Production  by  the  Use  of  Forage 
Crops."  He  gave  the  results  of  ex- 
periments conducted  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  showing  a  saving  of  12.5 
pounds  of  grain  for  each  100  pounds 
of  gain  when  forage  crops  were  used 
when  feeding  growing  pigs.  He  also 
showed  how  the  use  of  forage  crops 
reduced  the  amount  of  feed  required 
to  make  100  pounds'  gain  when  sup- 
plied for  fattening  hogs.  Hogs  that 
have  access  to  forage  crops  wiK  make 
heavier  daily  gain  and  remain  thriftier 
than  hogs  kept  in  a  dry  lot.  Two  car- 
casses were  used  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dressed  hog  on  forage  as 
(ompared  to  4ry  lot.  The  two  car- 
casses used  were  from  hogs  that  were 
litter  mates.  One  was  fed  in  the  dry 
lot,  and  the  other  fed  on  forage  and 
later  used  to  hog  down  corn.  T!Ie 
carcass  from  the  forage  lot  was  fatter, 
more  finished,  and  presented  a  much 
better  combination  of  fat  and  lean 
than  the  hog  from  the  other  lot.  The 
cost  of  producing  the  swine  on  forage 


crops  was  much  lower  than  from  the 
dry  lot. 

A  sheep-shearing,  wool-tying,  cas- 
trating and  docking  demonstration 
was  given  by  W.  B.  Connell  and  Peter 
Mackenzie,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. They  showed  the  modern  meth- 
ods of  sheep  management,  and  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  handling  the 
flock  in  the  proper  manner.  These 
practical  demonstrations  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  made  an  impression  upon 
the  audience  that  would  have  been 
impossible  in  a  lecture  without  them. 
These  men  called  attention  to  the  use 
of  paper  twine  for  tying  the  fleece, 
instead  of  sisal  or  common  binder 
twine. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  topics  relating  to  the  dairy 
cow  and  the  dairy  industry.  Prof. 
Andrew  Borland,  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
discussed  "Feeds  and  Feeding."  He 
used  a  number  of  charts  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  figuring  rations  for  the 
dairy  cow.  He  compared  the  feeding 
value  ot  so-called  ready-mixed  dairy 
feeds  with  home-mixed  feeds.  The  dis- 
cussion brought  out  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  ready-mixed  feeds  contained  the 
ingredients  necessary  for  a  desirable 
ration,  while  others  have  a  low  feed- 
ing value.  In  his  opinion,  the  amount 
of  digestible  nutrient  secured  In  a 
ton  of  feed  should  be  the  guide  in 
purchasing  feed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  E.  V. 
McCallum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, spoke  upon  the  subject,  "The 
Value  of  Milk  as  a  Food."  He  dis- 
cussed the  results  of  his  recent  find- 
ings in  human  nutrition  and  the  Im- 
portant part  which  milk  holds  in  the 
diet  of  people.  The  discussion  was 
very  much  appreciated,  and  should  do 
much  to  stimulate  greater  Interest  In 
the  dairy  industry. 

Dr.  Clyde  King,  of  the  University  oi 
Pennsylvania,  discussed  the  "Market- 
ing of  Milk  and  Milk  Products."  He 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  various  ship- 
pers' and  dairymen's  associations  or- 
ganized for  the  marketing  of  milk.  He 
considers  better  organization  among 
the  farmers  essential  for  the  better 
marketing   of   milk    products. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  E.  S. 
Bayard,  Pittsburgh:  vice-president. 
Moris  Phillips,  Pomeroy;  secretary, 
E.  K.  HIbschman,  State  College,  and 
treasurer,  R.  L.  Munce,  Canonsburg. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers'  W^eek 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Farmers' 
Week  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
will  be  held  February  24th  to  28th. 
Fourteen  sections,  each  dealing  with 
a  special  phase  of  farm  life,  have  been 
arranged  for  this  year,  so  that  no 
matter  what  a  man  or  woman  is  most 
interested  In,  a  full  day  can  be  spent 
learning  more  about  the  subject. 

Heretofore  this  event  has  been  held 
during  the  Christmas  vacation,  but 
this  year  it  will  be  held  the  last  week 
in  February.  As  a  great  deal  of  pains 
have  been  taken  to  secure  prominent 
and  successful  men  from  both  within 
and  without  the  state  to  assist  the 
faculty,  it  has  been  thought  this  ses- 
sion will  be  unusually  successful.  The 
program  is  especially  strong  on  the 
business  side  of  farming.  While  in- 
struction Is  the  central  idea  In  the 
main  program,  recreation  will  not  be 
omitted,  especially  In  the  evening  pro- 
gram. Complete  programs  and  general 
Information  may  be  obtained  from 
M.  S.  McDowell,  Director  Extension  De- 
partment, State  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Everything  at  Farmers'  Week,  except 
carfare,  board  and  lodging.  Is  free. 


New  Jersey  State  Corn  Show 

The  Frellnghuysen  cup  was  won  by 

Burlington   county  in   the  State  Corn 

Show  at  Trenton   during  agricultural 

week,  January  14th-17th.    The  cup  was 


Planet  Jr.  users 
get  the  biggest  crops 


They  do  their  cultivation  quicker,  better  and  with  less 
labor,  for  Planet  Jrs.  are  scientific  garden  tools  that  work 
easily,  rapidly  and  with  thoroughness.  Used  by  successful 
farmers  and  gardeners  for  over  forty-five  years.  Planet  Jrs. 
last  a  lifetime  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder, 
Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 
sows  all  garden  seeds  from  the  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans, 
in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one 
passage,  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day 
all  through  the  season.    A  double  and  single  wheel-hoe 
in  one.    Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works 
between  them.  A  splendid  combination  for  the  lamily^ 
garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gardener. 

No.l7Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  tvpe  of 
single-wheel  hoe  made.    It  is  a  hand-machine 
whose  light  durable  construction  enables  a 
man,  woman,  or  boy  to  cultivate  the  gar- 
den in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box    T711  Philadelphia 

New  72>pf.  Catalog,  free! 

lUustrates  PUnet  Jr«.  In  action 
and  dc»crib«s  over  55  tools, 
Including  S«eders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Hone-Hoes,  Harrows. 
Orchard-.  Beet-  and  PWot- 
Wheel  Riding  CuJUyators, 
Write  lor  it  today  I 


Thc"Clippcr"  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 

'     '  The  f'linnpr   in  diflfprent  in   principle  from  all 


The  Clipper  Is  different  In  principle  from  all 
other  grain  and  se*d  cleaner*.  It  has  been  tbor- 
OURhlv  tried  out  by  years  of  constant  use  by 
thoiisaadH  ot  the  best  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Colleges.  Ex- 
perimental Farms  and  hundreds  of  the  leading 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  Is  the  only  nalll  ihat  has  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weiglis  every  seed  and  kernel, 
{ieparating  the  light,  shrunk  en  .Immature  seed  from 
the  plump,  heavy  mature  seed.  98^  of  which  will 
germinate  under  test.Thls  point  alone  makes  much 
of  the  difference  between  crop  success  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  outfit  of  12  screens  for  cleaning 
and  grading  ail  kinds  of  Heed,  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovers,  alfalfa,  millet,  timothy,  flax,  peas,  tteans. 
cow  peas,  soy  heans.etc.  And.  after  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  tests  In  actual  work,  we  guarantee 
this  screen  outtit  to  lie  the  t)eet  that  has  ever  been 
offered  with  any  mill.  There  are  screens  fo.  clover 
containing  buck  horn  or  plantain,  timothy  seed 
containing  pepper  grass.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  difficult  st-paratlocB. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

ail     11       •       T  C*-^..    >'o,  l-B  f3ft.OO        /^  Freight  prepaid  to  any  point ^ 

Made  m    I  wo  OlZeS:    no!  2-n  M.5.00        <  ^aMt  <>f  the  MlMlHaippl  Klver.  ) 

In  Successful  Farming  Three  Factors  are  Promlnent-the  Soil,  the  Man  and  Good  Seed 

The  Clipper  Cleaner  put*  auccesa  within  your  reach  by  inauring  the  Cood  Seed 
Write  for  Cataloe  and  the  address  of  the  nearest  jobber. 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO..  SAGINAW.  ^V.  S.,  MICH^ 

Plant  Trees  That'll  Make  Good 

■'Nothing'tucceeds  like  success.'  And  Harrisons'  Qu;iliw  Fruit  Trees 
have  a  record  for  success  earned  through  over  30  years  of  making  good. 
Being  biHded  from  selected  trees  in  bearing  orchards,  they  bear  early 
;ind  yield  an  abundance  of  the  choicest  fruit,  We  offer  only  tried  and 
proven  varieties.  All  are  grown  and  packed  under  our  personal  super- 
vision. We're  headquarters,  too,  for  Small  Kruils,  Evefgreens  and 
Norway  Maples.     Write  today  for  1919  Nurwry  Book— today. 

Harrisons  *  Nurseries,  Box  34,  Berlin,  Md, 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES^ 

KEROSENE -GASOLINE 

2   to   30   H-P. 

Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary,  Portable  on 

Saw-Kig— allatgreatly 

reduced  prices.    Beat* 

Engine  —  longeat    rec-  ~ — 

ord  —  Btrongest  gruarantce.      Choose  year    own 

terms.    No  cut  in  quality,  bot  a  bi(r  cut  in  price 

for  quick  action.    Write  for  new  cut-prica  caU- 

loC'-FREE,  poatpald--ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2645  Oakland  Avenae,  Kanaaa  City.  Me. 
251-5  Empire   Building,*  l*ltt8lMsrsli,  Pa. 


50 
BU. 


CLOVERandTIMOTHY'6 

Greatest  Grans  Seed  Value  Known—lnvestigrate.  Alsike 
Clover  and  Timothy  mixed—tlip  finest  Rrass  prown  for 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  BomlinK  you  can  make,  prows 
everywhere.  Yoa  will  save  1-3  on  your  crass  seed  bill  by 
wrntinjf  for  free  sample,  circular  and  nig  Co-operative 
Seed  Guide,  offering  Field  Seods,  all  kinds.    Write  today 

American  Mutuil  Seed  Co.  Dept  82*Ghicago,  III. 

Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hay.    Foiiltry  and  all   Frodure   wanted.     We   liave 
steadv  a<tivp  demand  at  very  good  price*. 
GIBBS  *  BRO  ,  3«3  If.  Front  8t,.  Philadelphia. 
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TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dcskn  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2II-E  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

SUBSIDIAKV  or  THK  AMCmCAN  AOHt.   CHtM.    CO. 


Jf 


For  prompt  attentian  tell  our  adven 
tisers  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practicai 
Farmer." 
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awarded  oh  the  basis  of  both  quality 
and  quantity.  Mercer  county  led  with 
the  largest  number  of  exhibits. 

All  the  honors,  however,  did  not  go 
to  these  two  counties.  The  grand 
champion  exhibit  of  ten  ears  went  to 
Monmouth,  being  won  by  Edward 
Winsor,*of  Farmingdale.  Minch  Bros., 
of  Bridgeton,  Cumberland  county,  won 
the  sweepstake  for  south  Jersey,  while 
the  sweepstake  for  north  Jersey  was 
awarded  to  Henry  Schmidt,  of  Mercer 
county. 

T&e  show  this  year  was  much  larger 
than  last,  and  the  fact  that  there  were 
336  entries  from  the  various  counties 
is  an  indication  of  the  increasing  in- 
terest In  growing  corn  throughout  the 
state.  It  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  Frank 
App,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  its  success 
was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  county  agents,  who 
assisted  in  selecting  and  staging  the 
exhibits. 


Wheat  Costs  in  Ohio 

Figures  computed  from  surveys 
made  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
show  that  the  production  cost  of  an 
average  bushel  of  wheat  in  Ohio  Is 
|2.12.  The  cost  price  was  secured 
from  the  average  cost  of  producing 
crops  for  a  ten-year  period,  from  1906 
to  1915,  as  determined  by  the  Ohio 
station,  and  a  fair  compensation  being 
added  for  the  advance  since  1915  In 
cost  of  rent,  man  and  horse  labor, 
machinery,  seed  and  fertilizer. 

For  the  period  from  1906  to  1915  the 
labor  cost  per  acre  for  wheat  was 
found  to  be  $9.86,  as  compared  with 
115.86  to  the  acre  for  1918,  when  man 
^  labor  Is  isgured  at  25  cents  an  hour, 
and  team  labor  at  30  cents  an  hour. 
The  estimated  field  labor  expended  In 
the  production  of  an  acre  of  wheat 
was  27  man  hours  and  38  horse  hours. 
With  higher  figures  for  man  labor,  the 
average  being  35  cents  an  hour,  the 
cost  of  wheat  reaches  $2.12  a  bushel 
for  the  average  of  the  state's  yield, 
which  is  placed  at  16  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

If  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  crop 
Is  set  aside  for  the  rental  of  the  land,' 
this  amounts  to  $10.40  for  1918,  as 
compared  with  $4.75  for  the  average 
of  the  ten-year  period.  The  increase 
In  the  cost  of  fertilizers  to  the  acre 
for  wheat  has  been  from  "$1  to  $1.60 
in  1918. 

No  allowance  is  made  to  the  farmer 
in  these  computations  for  his  over- 
sight of  the  work,  his  time  being  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  that  of 
ordinary  day  lalwr.  Of  course,  there 
should  be  an  additional  allowance  for 
supervision  in  the  form  of  profit  over 
and  above  the  actual  cost  of  production. 


ment  station  undertook  to  calculate  the 
average  cost  by  getting  a  record  from 
each  grower  of  the  amount  of  man 
labor,  horse  labor  and  machine  labor 
for  each  operation  performed,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  seed  and  plants  used, 
together  with  fertilizers,  mailure,  lime, 
spray  materials  and  baskets  used  to 
grow  and  handle  the  crop. 

The  results  have  not  been  fully  tabu- 
lated for  all  the  farms,  but  sor^e  in- 
teresting figures  have  been  obtained. 
The  costs  for  the  various  counties  are 
as  given  below,  as  far  as  the  work  has 
been  comiJleted.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  cost  varies  somewhat  with  the 
counties,  but  not  to  any  material  ex- 
tent. There  was  a  greater  variation  on 
the  individual  farms.  • 

The  cost  of  production  per  farm  in 
the  different  counties  was  as  follows: 
Cumberland,  $124.14  per  acre;  Cape 
May,  $96.34  per  acre;  Camden,  $149.60 
per  acre;  Gloucester,  $131.68  per  acre, 
and  Burlington,  $141.68  per  acre. 

The  yield  of  tomatoes  was  above  the 
average  last  year,  so  the  cost  per  ton 
was  lower  than  it  would  have  been 
with  a  four-ton  yield,  which  sometimes 
is  said  to  be  the  average.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  production  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  farmers  can  grow 
tomatoes  at  this  price,  but  that  it  cost 
about  one-half  of  the  growers  more 
and  about  one-half  of  the  growers  less. 
In  other  words,  if  the  price  of  toma- 
toes were  merely  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, one-half  of  the  growers  would 
have  to  grow  them  at  a  loss,  while  the 
other  half  would  have  some  profit. 

The  cost  of  production  for  a  normal 
yield  of  tomatoes,  with  the  prices  of 
labor,  fertilizers  and  materials  as  they 
were  for  1918,  has  not  been  figured, 
but  will  be  made  public  later. 


Cost  of  Producing  Can- House 
Tomatoes 

It  cost  approximately  $20  to  $26  per 
ton  on  the  average  to  grow  (an-house 
tomatoes  in  the  southern  counties  of 
New  Jersey  during  1918,  according  to 
records  obtained  from  the  tomato 
growers  in  a  survey  by  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  tomato  growers  have  been  ktjen- 
ly  interested  during  the  past  season  In 
the  cost  of  tomato  production,  but  no 
reliable  figures  were  available  for  a 
large  number  of  farms.     The  experi- 


The  Price  of  Clover  Seed 

With  the  price  of  red  clover  seed 
100  percent  higher  than  what  was  for- 
merly considered  a  normal  price,  what 
will  the  outcome  be?  According  to  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  while  this  unprecedented  con- 
dition is  due  in  part  to  the  general  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  all  commodities, 
it  is  more  particularly  the  result  of 
the  unusual  shortage  of  supply,  which, 
it  is  estimatsd.  will  meet  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  demand. 
Shortage  In  past  years  has  been  some- 
what relieved  by  importations  of  seed, 
but  there  will  be  no  importations  this 
year.  In  fact,  there  is  a  big  export 
market,  but  It  Is  restricted  by  federal 
embargo  to  supplying  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  to  England. 

Local  retail  dealers  and  farmers  are 
holding  off  on  orders,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  market  price  will  drop  as 
seeding  time  approaches.  With  a  nor- 
mal supply,  this  might  be  expected  to 
happen.  Will  it  happen  this  year,  or 
will  the  price  maintain  a  strong  posi- 
tion and  possibly  advance  when  the 
general  rush  at  seeding  time  occurs? 
It  might  be  disastrous  for  anyone  to 
attempt  to  say  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen. At  any  price  level  the  ultimate 
user  should  consider  that  a  few  cents' 
difference  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
cost  of  seed  is  not  the  sole  determining 
factor.  Profits  depend  more  on  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced from  seed  than  on  relatively 
small  differences  In  seed  cost. 


\ 


Stocks  of  marketable  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1st,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau  of  crop  estimates  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, were  nearly  normal,  being 
neither  excessively  large,  as  was  the 
case  a  year  ago,  nor  abnormally  small. 
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For  Better  Grain  Crops 

DRILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro- 
duces grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
method  of  planting.  These  are  the  years  when 
every  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  to  plant 
with. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using 
an  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  plant- 
ing, you  are  losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing 
grain.  Buy  the  right  drill  from  your  local  dealer 
who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  drill  best 

suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  o£  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  oyer  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy,  or  about  any  other  machine  in  the  list 
below. 

THE  FULL  UNE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  QUALTPf  MACHINES 
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HtTagMMkiMi 

M  IbekiMt-CMt^ 

DiiTT  Ei«ift«i 

Biadcn             Tush  Bindert 

Headers            Kice  Binders 

HifveJUr  Thresher* 

Mowcft                     Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  lAll  Types) 

Cream  Separator* 
Feed  Cnndcrs 

Cream  Separator! 

llUnd) 
Cream  Separators 

Reapers                   Shockers 
Threshers 

R.ikes 
Combinaiicn  Side  Rakcft 
and  Tedders             ~^ 

Suckers 
Sweep  Rakes 

KtTctn*  Engines 

CasoUne  Engine* 
Kerosene  Tractors           / 

(Uclied) 

Kerosene  Engine* 
Casotise  Engines 

Motor  Truck* 

t)ilk  Harrows     CuUivstoa 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring  Tooth  Harrow* 

Combination  S»eep  Rake* 
and  Suckers 
Baling  Prcue* 

Motor  Truck*    / 
Motor  Cultivator* 

OAtr  Fim  E^ifMl 

Peg  Tooth  Harro«r* 
Orchard  Hanow» 

Bunchers 

MlbcliM* 

-    Ensilage  Cullers 

CwallackMi 

PUaun                    Drifls 

Cuhivaton 

Motor  Cultivator, 

Manure  Spreader* 

Straw  Spreading  Aitacli 

Farm  Wagons 

Farm  Truck* 

Cora  PUnlcrs      Com  Drills 

Cram  Drills 

Broadcast  Seeders 

AHalU  &  Crass  Seed  Drills 

Fcruliaer&  Liroe  Sowers 

Huskers  and  Shreddoi 

Corn  Shellers 

Threshers 

Sl6ne    Burr  Mill* 

Hay  Presses 

Binders 

Easilage  Cutter* 

Pickers 

UlUkcrs  and  ShrcddCfS 

Shcllcr* 

Sulk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinder* 
Tractor  Hiuhes 

Biodcr  TwlM 
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Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  ttie  Land 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.    You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

hand  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45     v^ 
I  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western     ^^ 
Canada  a  sinale  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.    The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
I  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising 

Though  Western  Canadaoffers  land  atsuch  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
nhere  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 


Forpartieularaastolocation  of  lands  for  sale,  niapa,  illuBtrated  literature, 
redoced railway  rates,  etc..  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immi^ation,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Arent. 


Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices; 
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Controlling  Fire  Blight 
"Watch  for  fire  blight."  This  is  the 
warning  given  by  specialists  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  to  orchard 
men  doing  their  winter  and  spring 
pruning.  Fire  blight  causes  apple 
twigs  to  die  away  quickly,  and  is  the 
same  organism  that  causes  the  blight 
on  pear  trees,  but  it  is  much  mors 
severe  on  pear  than  on  apple  trees. 

The  disease  has  been  found  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  cankers  on  the 
larger  limbs  or  on  the  diseased  twigs. 
If  these  are  removed  by  the  orchardist 
the  dangerous  source  of  infection  will 
be  removed,  although  methods  of  con- 
trol must  b'?  used  frequently  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  blight. 

The  fungus  attacks  "water  sprouts" 
or  "suckers"  frequently,  so  that  in 
pruning,  these  should  be  removed  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  producing 
hold-over  cankers  on  the  trunk  or 
roots  of  the  tree. 

What  appears  to  make  the  disease 
difficult  to  control  is  that  each  wound 
made  by  pruning  must  be  disinfected; 
but  by  using  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  1  to  1000  parts  of  water,  this 
can  be  accomplished.  Orchardists  in 
pruning  trees  affected  with  blight, 
however,  tie  a  small  sponge  saturated 
with  the  solution  to  their  pruning  tool, 
and  daub  each  cut.  This  prevents  the 
fresh  cuts  from  becoming  infected,  or 
otherwise  pruning  would  greatly  spread 
the  fungus. 


Timely  Notes  for  Fruit  Raisers 


ticulturists  as  possessing  good  com- 
mercial qualites,  has  been  developed 
by  orchardists  in  southern  Ohio.  It 
is  now  grown  quite  extensively  in 
southern  Ohio  and  parts  of  West 
Virginia. 

Like  its  parent,  the  Rome  Beauty, 
the  Gallia  Beauty  was  developed  first 
as  a  seedling  coming  as  a  sprout  when 
the  original  Rome  Beauty  tree  was  de- 
stroyed. The  first  Gallia  Beauty  tree 
was  grown  as  early  as  1859,  but  its 
merits  have  only  been  developed  within 
recent  years. 

The  Rome  Beauty  variety,  a  big  red 
apple,  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
horticultural  products  of  Ohio,  was 
developed  in  Lawrence  county,  near 
Proctorville,  by  a  farmer's  son,  who 
saved  the  sprout  from  a  discarded 
graft,  his  father  thinking  it  to  be  of 
little  worth.  The  apple  was  named 
Rome  Beauty  in  1832,  In  honor  of  the 
township  in  which  It  first  grew  into 
commercial  importance.  This  variety, 
now  found  so  extensively  in  California 
orchards,  was  carried  from  southern 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1849,  dur- 
ing the  gold  excitement. 


ing  43,415  trees.  The  largest  pear  or- 
chard is  in  Carbon  county,  and  contains 
2100  trees.  There  were  80  orchards 
devoted  to  plum  and  prune  culture,  and 
a  total  of  49,015  trees.  The  largest 
orchards  of  this  kind  were  located  In 
Erie  and  Butler  counties,  and  each  con- 
tained 3000  trees.  The  cherry  inter- 
ests,  with  300  or  more  trees,  were  rep- 
resented by  100  orchardists,  with  a 
total  of  58,565  trees.  Tho  largest 
cherry  orchard  is  in  Adams  county, 
with  other  large  ones  in  Erie  county. 

Prom  the  survey  there  appears  to  be 
but  one  orchardist  giving  special  at> 
tention  to  crabapples,  and  he  is  located 
in  Pike  county,  with  1000  trees.  There 
are  nine  quince  orchards  of  300  or  more 
trees,  with  a  total  of  5615  trees,  with 
the  largest  in  Adams  and  Franklin 
counties.  The  bulletin  also  contains 
the  long  list  of  vineyards,  and  shows 
eleven  large  growers  of  currants,  with 
one  patch  in  Pilce  county  containing 
30,000  bushes.  The  vineyards  run  as 
high  as  25,000  vines. 


New  Apple  Developed  in  Ohio 

Gallia     Beauty,     a     highly     colored, 
medium-sized  apple,   regarded   by  hor- 


Orchards  in  Pennsylvania 

Some  interesting  figures  In  the  frultr 
growing  industry  of  Pennsylvania  are 
shown  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  a 
survey  of  the  orchards  of  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  1444  orchards  re- 
porting on  apple  and  peach  trees  there 
were  74  orchards  bearing  pears,  report- 


Tests  with  grapes  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  show  that  the  Green 
Mountain,  Brighton.  Worden,  Dela- 
ware, Concord  and  Niagara  varieties 
are  productive  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate,  and  are 
adapted  for  southern  and  central  Ohio 
culture.  For  home  markets  the  Green 
Mountain,  Brighton,  Concord  and  Dela- 
ware are  choice,  while  the  Moyer,  Dia- 
mond (Moore's)  and  Captivator  are 
varieties  of  high  quality  adapted  for 
hom<»  use. 


Jersey  Peaches  Come  Back 

T^he  New  Jersey  peach  in  recent  years 
has  again  been  placed  on  the  horti- 
cultural map  of  the  country.  How 
much  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
station  has  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  peach  industry  in 
New  Jersey  is  strikingly  brought  out 
by  a  survey  of  peach  orchards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vineland. 

As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  San 
Jose  scale  soon  after  1900,  Jersey  peach 
growers  becaroe  discouraged,  and  many 
orchards  were  pulled  out.  Growers 
were  experiencing  trouble  also  with 
scab  and  brown  rot.  However,  means 
of  control  were  discovered,  and  In  the 
spring  of  1907  the  experiment  station 
planted  an  experimental  orchard  at 
Vineland  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating that,  by  proper  management, 
insects  and  diseases  could  be  controlled 
and  New  Jersey  could  raise  the  best  of 
peaches.  The  first  full  crop  from  this 
orchard  was  harvested  in  1910. 

The  survey  made  several  years  later 
showed  the  influence  of  this  orchard 
on  the  peach  growers  of  the  Vineland 
district.  In  1910  and  three  years  previ- 
ous an  average  of  only  about  6000  trees 
a  year  had  been  set  within  a  radius 
of  six  miles  of  Vineland.  When  the 
growers  saw  what  an  excellent  crop 
had  been  produced  in  the  experiment 
orchard  as  a  result  of  proper  manage- 
ment, they  no  longer  doubted  that  they 
could  grow  peaches,  and  at  once  began 
to  increase  their  plantings  and  take 
better  care  of  the  trees. 

Over  32,000  trees  were  set  out  in 
this  district  the  next  year,  and  during 
the  following  two  years  over  44,000 
trees  were  planted — trees  which  are 
now  in  full  bearing.  The  influence  of 
the  orchard  was  not  conflned  to  thia 
area.  Visitors  came  from  all  parts  of 
south  Jersey,  and  went  away  encour- 
aged to  undertake  peach-growing  more 
extensively,  with  the  result  that  south 
Jersey  has  gained  a  reputation  for 
peach  production. 
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Mr.  Fruit  Grower :  When  you  buy  a  power  sprayer,  you'^are  entitled  to  a  good  machine 
and  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you  have  made  connection  and  formed  relation- 
ship with  the  best  organization  in  the  state. 

A  Word  for  Tyson  Brothers:  They  are  well  known,  successful  orohardista— pioneers  in 
Horticulture.  They  began  serving  the  orchardist  many  years  ago  and  are  today  the  largest  dis- 
tributors of  orchard  supplies  in  the  state.  Their  salesmen  cover  the  entire  state  and  are  not  only 
in  direct  relationship  with  Tyson  Brothers  but  the  "Friend"  Manufacturing  Company  as  well. 
Tyson  Brothers  have  a  reputation  for  square  and  honest  dealing  which,  together  with  their  long  years 
of  successful  orchard  practice,  relieves  the  growerof  all  risk  when  placing  orders  with  them. 

A  Word  for  the  "Friend"  Company:  They  built  the  first  gasoline  power  sprayer 
ever  made.  Being  pioneern  in  Ww  i  udustry  and  giving  exclusive  interMt  to  it  ever  since, 
CEDecialW  qualifies  the  men  who  have  the  best  interest  of  the  "Bnend''  at  heart  to  not 
only  produce  better  and  more  practical  sprayers  but  render  a  more  satisfactory  service  as 
well  The  inventive  genius  of  the  "Friend'^  Company  is  characterized  by  many  inven- 
tions—the latest  of  which  is  the  new  system  of  applying  liquid  spray y  the  spray-gun 
(sprAgun)  the  greatest  of  all  labor  saving  implemenU. 

A  Word  for  "Friend"  Sprayers':     They  have  higher  power  and  pressure  with  much 
less  weight,  made  possible  by  the  combining  of  motor  and  pump  into  a  unit.   1  hey  are 

lower  down  and  cannot  overturn  on  steep  hillsides  and  still  they  have  the 

largest  sprayer  wheels  mad^— thus  easy  drawing.  You  don't  need  a  step 

Wi  ladder  for  filling  and  you  ca«  turn  square  around  iu  a  fence  corner.   The 

iSjr    I  *  _  greatest  power  sprayers  in  all  the  world.     Made  in  several  sizes— a  size 

for  you.  These  experienced  men  will  help  you  decide  which  size  to  buy. 

Many  "Friend"  Sprayers  are  at  Work  in  Pennsylvania :    The 

Htate  College  boys  and  the  most  successful  growers  in  Pennsylvania, 

eadorse  the  "Friend." 

John  Brenneman,  of  I^ncMter,  Pa.,  said  at  the  Harrlsburg  Convention: 
••We  ooujiht  our  ririt  ••Friend"  pIx  years  a«^>  and  liked  It  so  well  that  we 
bouebt  another  one  three  years  ago.  i  ho  -tronn.  eve  i  pow^r  and  the 
manv  rreat  oonvenlonces  Rive  us  ereat  8r-tk5factlon  and  we  are  glad  to 
•«•  now  that  Tyson  KrotherM  are  haudltng  the  ••Frlt:nd." 
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Now,  Mr.  Grower:  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Deliveriea 
can  be  made  if  you  act  now.  No  obligations.  Courteous 
treatment.     Present  prices  guaranteed 

"FRIEND**  MFC.  CO.,  Casport,  Niagara  Ca.,  New  York 
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V  Seeding  the  Clover  Crop 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  p«y  12  00  for  the  beat.  fl.OO  for  the  next  best  and  60  renu  for  each  other  article  piibliehed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlBcaasion  and 
■nccMt  eubjecta  for  future  diacusaion.    Contributione  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue.  


Topic    No.    1262,    March    1. — Whether   this 
topic      should      be     for      the     "Pool       or 
•Womens    Exchange"    we   cannot    decide, 
but  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  our  good 
men  readers  in  Maryland :    "Footwear  for 
the   Stable  and  Dinlng-Koom — How   Shall 
They    Be    Reconciled  V*^  '    It    is    surely    an 
Important    home    problem,    and    much   can 
be  said  about  it  by  both  men  and  women. 
Tell  us,  in  not  more  than  300  words,  how 
vou   manage  to  keep   the  house  clean  and 
the  men  comfortable,  or  the  women  folks 
pleased   and   your   feet   protected. 
Topic   No.    1203.   March   IT*. — Setting  fence 
posts.     We  have  discussed  types  of  fences, 
but    not    posts.      Have    you    ever    treated 
them   with   creosote,   or  set   them    in  con- 
crete?    What  wood  makes  the  most  last- 
ing  posts,   and   when    it   the   best   time   to 
cut  itV     Anything  gained  by  setting  them 
reverse  of  the  way  they  grew?     How  do 
you    dig    the    post    holes?      What    about 
steel  or  concrete  posts? 
aonc  No.  1264.  April  1.— What  advantages 
or   disadvantages   did  you   have   from   the 
davllght-saving  plan  of  setting  the  clocks 
ahead  last  year?     Do  you  favor  doing  the 
same    thing    again    this    year?      ('an    you 
suggest  any  other  plan  to  save  daylight.' 
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J.  N.  G.,  Vicksburg,  Pa.— Having 
sown  clover  seed  by  hand  for  thirty- 
five  years,  I  shall  do  so  again  this 
spring,  as  I  have  learned  to  sow  about 
the  right  number  of  quarts  of  seed  per 
acre.  Sowing  by  hand,  I  can  sow  a  lit- 
tle thicker  where  I  think  more  seed  is 
needed  to  get  a  good  stand,  and  this 
can  not  so  easily  be  done  with  a  seeder, 
which  is  the  better  way  to  sow  in  the 
hands  of  one  not  experienced.  Then, 
it  is  easier  for  me  to  sow  by  hand  than 
to  push  a  wheel  seeder,  though  it  does 
better  work  on  a  windy  day. 

I  try  to  sow  clover  on  a  morning 
late  in  March  or  early  in  April  on  a 
frozen  soil  which  is  cracked,  so  seed 
will  either  fall  into  the  cracks  or  be 
covered  by  the  later  thawing. 

Medium  red  clover  fits  into  our  rota- 
tion better  than  any  other,  though  we 
sow    a    pint    of    Alsike    on    each    acre 
with    the    red,    since    it    makes    such 
sweet-smelling  hay.  and  in  a  wet  sea- 
son makes  a  good  growth,  but  it  makes 
little  growth  for  a  second  crop.    Then, 
we  sow  about  a  quart  of   alfalfa  per 
acre  with  our  clovers,  as  it  grows  in 
any    of    our    fields    now.      Have    used 
some  white  sweet  clover,  too,  and  think 
it  is  well  worth  trying  on  thin  soil  for 
hay,  as  a  cover  crop  or  to  plow  under 
to  make  humus,  but  it  makes  a  rather 
coarse    hay    on    account    of    the    thick 
stems,  though  its  feeding  value  is  high. 
With  a  favorable  season  for  growth 
as  to  moisture,  we  got  from  W'l  to  3 
tons  of  clover  hay  per  acre,  but  con- 
ditions must  be  very  favorable  to  grow 
3  tons,  yei  I  have  done  it  a  few  times, 
and  2  tons  often. 

The  first  clover  crop  is  cut  for  ha>. 
and  the  second  for  clover  seed,  if  it 
fills  well.  Sometimes  we  cut  the  sec- 
ond growth  for  hay.  if  it  is  needed,  or 
we  may  pasture  it  with  cows. 

W.  B.,  Carboi^le,  W.  Va.— We 
practice  two  methods  of  seeding  down 
red  clover.  Along  in  February  or  early 
March  we  sow  our  oats  on  land  that 
has  been  turned,  harrowed  and  rolled 
in  late  fall,  and  with  them  we  sow 
with  hand  seeder,  12  pounds  of  a  No.  1 
red  clover  seed,  and  we  generally  get  a 
good  stand,  for  when  the  oats  are 
ready  to  harvest,  the  clover  is  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  itse  f.  Though 
we  have  had  our  young  clover  badly 
min-killed  by  cutting  the  oats  during 
a  very  hot.  dry  spell,  on  an  average 
we  have  had   good  results  with  early 

spring  seeding.  

When  we  desire  to  grow  a  crop  of 
red  clover  to  turn  under,  we  sow  it 
broadcast,  15  pounds  to  the  acre  in 
the  corn,  just  ahead  of  the  last  plow- 
ing with  cultivators.  This  is  along  In 
.Tulv  and  we  have  never  failei  in  get- 
.  ting  a  fine  stand  by  this  method.  One 
thing  sure,  by  this  method  we  get  a 
more    vigorous    growth    the    following 

^"wT^Save   tried   all   kinds  of  clovers 
and  soil  buUde-s.  but  the  old.  reliable 


red  clover  is  our  sure  winner  in  help- 
ing to  keep  our  soil  in  a  workable, 
fertile  condition. 

When  we  want  to  produce  a  bumper 
crop  of  corn  or  tobacco,  we  turn  under 
a  clover  sod,  and  it  never  disappoints 
us.  Of  course,  there  are  other  good 
legume  crops  for  green  manure  which 
we  use  and  are  loud  in  their  praise. 

J.   F.   F.,   Ottsville,   Pa.— Six  years 
ago  I  purchased  a  spike-tooth  harrow, 
the  teeth  of  which  could  be  set  to  any 
angle  desired,  having  read  in  the  agri- 
cultural  press   that  in   seeding  clover 
in   the   grain   field    in   the   spring   the 
ground   should   be   harrowed   to   cover 
the  seed  and  cultivate  the  grain.     This 
I    did.     However,   one   portion   of   the 
field  would  not  get  dry  enough  to  use 
the  harrow,  so  one  morning  when  the 
ground   in  this  part  of  the  field   was 
frozen    hard — that    is,    ground    honey- 
combed— I  sowed  mammoth  red  clover. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  stand 
of  clover  obtained,  and  not  enough  dif- 
ference in  grain  to  warrant  the  extra 
labor  in  harrowing.     Another  feature 
is    that   you    must   defer   your    clover 
seeding  until  ground  is  fit  to  harrow; 
then   generally   you  have   plowing   for 
oats  and  lots  of  otlier  work  to  do.    My 
practice    is    to    sow     clover    seed     in 
March;    thus  this   is   out   of  the  way 
when  oats  plowing  comes. 

I  have  not  found  anything  to  take 
the  place  of  clover,  but  the  price  clover 
seed  is  commanding  will  soon  place  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  farmer. 
I  shall  sow  some  alfalfa  with  my  clover 
this  spring.  I  nearly  always  put  in  one 
part  of  Alsike  to  three  parts  medium 
red.  Thus  if  a  part  of  the  field  is  too 
wet  or  too  sour  for  medium  red.  the 
Alsike  will  grow  there  instead.  Of 
course,  Alsike  clover  hay  is  a  better 
quality,  but  will  not  make  the  bulk 
like  medium  red. 

This  last  year  only  one  crop  was 
cut,  amounting  to  W-i  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  year  1  experimented  with  harrow- 
ing, the  season  being  favorable,  1  cut 
about  1  ton  per  acre  aftermath  after 
grain  had  been  harvested.  But  then 
the  next  year  I  had  a  short  hay  crop 
from  that  field.  One  year  I  cut  IVa 
tons  an  acre  mixed  hay  (timothy  and 
clover)  from  a  seven-acre  field,  and 
about  1  ton  aftermath.  The  season 
seems  to  be  the  determining  factor, 
providing  you  have  a  good  stand  of 
clover. 


clover  seed  an  acre,  and  never*  have 
failed  to  have  a  good  catch.  1  lime 
my  ground  when  I  put  in  the  wheat 
the  fall  previous,  which  is  the  secret 
of  my  successful  clover  catches.  I 
get  more  clover  from  the  Alsike  seed 
than  from  the  common  red.  It  will 
stay  in  the  ground  longer,  and  cattle 
eat  it  better.  This  harvest  I  had 
8  acres,  from  which  I  harvested  16 
loads  of  good  clover  hay,  which  1  think 
will  make  nearly  16  tons  of  dry  hay. 
This  season  was  too  dry  to  cut  a  sec- 
ond crop,  but  made  quite  a  lot  of 
pasture. 

R.  C.  TJ.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.— With 
clover  seed  at  $26  a  bushel,  it  will  pay 
to  use  a  lot  of  good  judgment  in  sow- 
ing it  this  spring.     We  use  the  wheel- 
barrow sower,  and  like  it  best,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.    It  matters  not  how  hard 
the  wind  blows  while  sowing.    Anyone 
that  can  follow  the  drill  marks  can  sow 
with  this  seeder.    A  very  good  time  to 
seed   is   in   the  latter   part  of   March, 
while  the  ground  is  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing every  day.    While  tlie  ground  is  in 
this   condition   the   seed   becomes   em- 
bedded in  the  soil,  and  then  when  the 
early  rains  come  the  seed  is  in  shape 
to   grow.     However,   if  we  are  unfor- 
tunate  enough   to    miss   this   time   of 
seeding,  we   have  obtained  very   good 
results  by  seeding  when  the  ground  is 
dry  and  just  beginning  to  crack  open. 
W^e    select    a    day    when    the    weather 
looks  rather  rainy.    The  seed  falls  into 
the  tiny  cracks  in  the  soil,  and  then 
the   rain   closes   up   these   cracks   and 
crevices,  and  the  seed  soon  comes  up. 
We    cut    on    an    average    2    tons    of 
clover  hay  an  acre.    If  we  have  plenty 
of  pasture  we  generally  leave  the  sec- 
ond crop  go  for  seed.     Some  years  we 
realize  as  high  as  3  bushels  an  acre, 
but   more   often    it   don't    yield    much 
above  a  bushel  an  acre.     If  pasture  is 
short    we    are    compelled    to    use    the 
clover  for  grazing  purposes. 


C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md.— Having 
had   complete   success   with   clover   on 
poor  soil,  regardless  of  weather,  rais- 
ing  crops    to    make    a    farmer    proud, 
when    other   farmers    failed    to   get    a 
stand,  I  am  convinced  that  mine  is  the 
real  secret  of  clover  raising.    We  sow 
clover  seed  broadcast  in   March  from 
the  10th  to  the  l.'>th.  if  ground  is  free 
from  snow,  among  growing  wheat  or 
rye,   the   latter    being   the   best   cover 
crop,  wheat  shading  too  much.     Sown 
later  than  March  it  does  not  get  enough 
growth  to  withstand  the  summer's  hot 
weather.      As    the    soil     freezes    and 
thaws,  the  seed   falls  in  the  crevices, 
and   is   covered   deep  enough. 

No  other  variety  or  crop  can  take 
the  place  of  red  clover,  though  there 
are  several  good  substitutes,  as  cow- 
peas,  beans  and  other  legumes.  I  can- 
not tell  how  much  hay  an  acre  is 
grown  because  it  is  invariably  allowed 
to  stand  and  seed,  and  then  Plowed 
under  the  second  year,  when  knee  high 
and  in  bloom,  for  the  soil's  sake.  We 
have  been  denounced  as  fools  for  plow- 
ing under  such  fine  crops  of  clover, 
thick  as  it  could  stand,  but  it  paid. 


mm 


PUT  THIS  CONCRETE 
MIXER  ON  YOUR  FARM 

Ton  can  save  many  times  the  cost  of 
a  Sheldon  Farm.  Concrete  Mixer  on  a 
few  smaU  jobs.  What  is  more,  you 
can  do  the  work  when  you  please,  In 
otherwise  idle  time.  It  is  made  espe- 
cially for  farm.  use.  and  will  handle 
large  jobs  as  well  as  small.    "With  a 

I SHELDOM  %r?f  CONCRETE  MIXER 

you  can,  at  lowest  possible  cost,  build 
your  own  Concrete  Feeding  Floors, 
Foundations,  Walks,  Posts,  Tanks  or 
Silos.  Sheldon  Mlxer»  mix  3  cublo 
feet  at  a  batch;  have  continuous 
chain  drive,  clutch  pulley,  easy  tilt- 
ing discharge,  handy  dumping  lever 
and  sand-proof  bearings.  No  other 
mixer  excels  its  quality  of  work.  No 
other  mixer  approaches  its  wonder- 
fully low  price. 

8«nd  for  FREE  CatalosToday 

My  Mtalofir  fully  describes  »11  types  of  Sheldon 
Mixers,  and  «ve9  all  of  the  remarkably  low 
prices.  It  tells  how  you  can  build  a  Sheldon 
Mixer  yourself,  and  tells  you  B  lot  |,m«  ought  to 
know  about  concrete  work.  It'sf  REE.  Get 
your  copy  today.   A  postal  will  bnng  it. 

SHELDON  MFG.  CO. 

B«x  6S4  NIMAWKA.  NIB.. 


n  The  Tower  System  » 
^  of  Corn  Culture  \ 


B.  E.,  Hicksville,  0.— We  intend  to 
sow    sweet   clover   this   spring,   as   we 
have  been  doing  considerably  for  the 
last   five   years.      Last    fall    nearly    50 
acres    of    this    hay    were    cut    on    our 
farm — yes,  I  mean  it,  cut  in  the  fall. 
This  is  the  reason,  or  one  of  the  rea- 
sons   I  prefer  sweet  clover  to  red.     In 
growing  melilot  on  our  black  soil  we 
depend  on  the  first-year  crop.    It  is  ciit 
for  hay  the  same  year  it  is  sown.    This 
hay    crop    comes    some    six    or    eight 
weeks  after  the  wheat  or  barley  crop 
is  bound   on   the  same  land.      In   our 
locality  it  is  generally  more  conveni- 
ent to  have  haying  come  near  the  first 
of    September   than    in    early   summer 
when  we  are  busy  cultivating.     Please 
notice  another  advantage  for  the  meli- 
lot:   You  get  two  crops  the  same  year — 
a  crop   of  wheat  and   a  crop  of  hay. 
The    sweet    clover    crop    is    rent-free. 
Some  years  red   clover  could  be  used 
this  way,  but  the  seedling  sweet  clover 
plants    grow    much    quicker   from   the 
top  after  they  are  cut  with  the  binder. 
Also,  they  stand  a  midsummer  drought 
better.    So  you  get  a  cleaner  and  surer 
crop   than    if    you    attempt   the   same 
with  red  or  mammoth. 

Please  don't  anybody  jump  into  this 
unless  they  know  if  their  land  will  grow 
the  melilot  well.     If  the  land  is  sour 
or    not    inoculated,    or    not    naturally 
melilot  land,  you  will  reap  disappoint- 
ment instead   of  hay.     This  first-yea'- 
hay  business  requires  a  beautiful,  thick 
stand,   or  more   weeds  than    hay   will 
come  after  wheat  is  cut.    Ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  scarified  seed  is  plenty.    But 
it  should  be  harrowed  or  disk-drilled 
in  to  make  sure.     In  fact,  I  think  any 
Hover  ought  to  be  given  this  chance, 
especially   as   seed    is   so   high.     Hurt 
the  wheat?     No:   nonsense:      Don  t  be 
a  'fraid  calf.     Go  right  in  and  harrow. 
It  won't  hurt  the  wheat— do  it  good. 
Harrowing   costs    about    .50    cents   per 
acre:    red   seed,   $3   or  $4,   at   present 
prices. 


Spares  all  of 
Tbe  Baals  of 


Tbese  Boota  — 
Bompar  Crops 


All  ThM«  C«nt  Roots  Within  rivo  Inch**  o«  tli*  twfaM  ^ 

Most  Buccessfal  Seed  Growers  use  this 
modern  horse  power  system  of  hoeing  that 
produces  bigger  crops  by  protecting  the  root 
system.  Discard  shovel  implements;  let  the 
increased  yield  pay  for  your  Tower  Cultivator, 
which  is  complete  tot  cultivating  from  first 
to  last. 

Kills  weeds, make8dn8tfnulch;cots, crushes 
and  levels  in  one  operation.  Insures  earlier 
maturity.  Adapted  to  all  parts  of  the  corn 
belt;  light  draft,  easily  handled. 


Adams  Co.  Extension  Ass'n.  Decatur.  Ind. 
rcports:"Tower  Cultivator  areatlyincreas^ 
yield  of  com  per  acre,  evenln  extremMy  wet 
season."  , 


These  results  can  be  yours.  Our  expert  aJ* 
▼ice  is  valuable:  we  tell  you  how  and  furnish 
the  tools  to  do  it.  Write  for  our  booklet.  Rea- 
sonable Reasons  Why."  Be  sure  when  you  buy 
that  the  name  TOWER  is  on  the  cultivator  tongue. 

The  J.  Do  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 

88th  Street,  Mendota,  Dlinoto 


twt 


ToTmy  ST««t  Pr..  orfJr  anf  48-p»a«  jyaios.    Aynt.  wytgd 
to  dnva  uaA  <l«mon«trmt«.    T«rritor»  oPe"- ."«»'»*  ir','JTf?i^ 

Sudan  Grass 

Seed. Northern  prown.  free  from 
Johnson  ^rass,  20c  per  lb.,  bajfs 
free,  postage,  express  or  freiRht 
extra.  WhiteSwect.Clover.scari- 
ficd.30c.  Alfalfa  $8  per  bu.  and 
up.  Order  early.  Supply  short. 
Quality  guaranteed  satisfactory. 
HENRY  HELD 
Shenaiidoab,  lews 


R.  D.  D.,  New  Galilee,  Pa.— My 
seeding  of  clover  has  always  been  sown 
broadcast  by  hand  or  with  a  hand 
clover  seeder,  about  the  last  of  March 
or  first  week  of  April.  I  sow  1  quart 
of   Alsike  and    3    quarts   medium    red 


Nearly  75.000,000  pounds  more  cheese 
was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
last  year  than  in  1917.  The  total  was 
11.5.000.000  pounds,  an  average  of 
19,000,000  pounds  monthly. 


AT  WHOLESALE 

We  save  yoa  money. 
Buy  DOW  before  ad  vane% 
Cropsbort.    We  expeet 

_    _^_  higber   prices,  v.^  Donj 

bay  Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  ontn  yon  •««<>«»  •^»P'*?„?™ 
SrfeM.  We  spedalise  on  Guaranteed  Quality  .Tested  Clovaw 
fSStty.  Aft^^weet  Clover  and  AlaikeiwIdMb^e^^^ 
your  approval  and  government  test.  Wnte  toaay  w 
eampleJrspecial  prices  and  big  Proflt-Sharmg  Seed Go^ 

llamiGM  Mutual  SMd  Co..  BM.&3*CMc«l^  MiMit 


CLOVER 
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G-mLS 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : — 

In  my  mail  the  other  day  was  an- 
other letter  from  Grandpa  Jersey.  I 
was  very  glad  to  get  it,  and  felt  sure 
that  you  would  like  to  read  it  also,  so 
I  am  going  to  print  it.  We  "stumped" 
him  on  some  of  the  riddles,  didn't  we? 
He  sent  three  more  good  ones,  though, 
so  I  will  be  on  the  lookout  to  get 
some  better  ones  from  you,  and  maybe 
he  will  try  to  answer  them  again,  just 
to  show  how  good  a  guesser  he  is. 
This  is  what  his  letter  said: 

Dear  Uncle  Geokoe: — You  must  not 
think,  because  I  sent  you  one  riddle 
that  I  remembered  so  many  years,  that 
I  am  a  good  hand  to  guess  them.  I 
am  not,  but  perhaps  it  will  afford  as 
much  pleasure  to  have  me  try. 

(61.)   Give  it  up. 

(62.)   Nails. 

(63.)  Thie  deck  ws  too  hot  to  sit 
down. 

(64.)  When  they  are  creeping  around 
on  all  fours. 

(65.)    Eight  cats  with  tails. 

(66.)  You  can  buy  ten  lolly  pops  with 
the  dime,  and  you  can  only  buy  one 
with  the  old  penny.  So  the  difference 
is  nine  lollypops. 

(67.)  I  was  in  the  State  House  in 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  about 
sixty-four  years  ago,  and  saw  that 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  my 
recollection  of  it  is  that  it  was  signed 
all  across  the  bottom  of  the  paper, 
and  that  some  of  the  names  looked 
as  if  the  writers  did  not  have  much 
schooling. 

(68.)  Many  a  wounded  soldier  has 
only  one  foot,  a  ladder  has  only  one 
foot,  and  12  inches  have  only  one  foot. 

Since  I  have  tried  to  guess  your  rid- 
dles, here  are  three  more  for  you  to 
guess : 

(1.)  What  fishes  have  their  eyes 
nearest  together? 

(2.)  What  does  it  take  to  make  a 
pair  of  shoes? 

^3.)  At  a  recent  lecture  I  attended, 
the  lecturer,  a  minister  with  a  mass  of 
black  hair  on  his  head,  was  introduced 
by  an  elder  who  had  scarcely  any  hair, 
and  what  little  he  had  was  white.  The 
lecturer  put  the  question:  What  is 
the  difference  between  my  hair  and 
the  elder's? 

Your  friend, 

Graxdpa  Jerset. 

I  wonder  how  many  other  "grown 
people"  besides  Grandpa  Jersey  read 
this  page?  You  know  the  way  lots  of 
people  keep  young  is  by  living  with 
young  people,  not  only  literally,  but 
by  playing  their  games,  singing  their 
songs  and  sharing  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows. Grandpa  Jersey  is  the  first  one 
to  tell  of  his  interest  in  us,  and  we 
are  glad  he  did. 


Your  loving 


{Jj^uiJisL  &ti5 
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(55.)   Mississippi. 

(56.)  Because  her  son  (sun)  never 
sets. 

(57.)  One  has  razors  to  shave,  and 
the  other  has  shavers  to  raise. 


These  are  the  answers  to  the  riddles 
in  the  last  isesue: 

(58.)  Because  it  goes  against  her 
stomach. 

(59.)   A  well. 

(60.)   In  the  middle  of  the  night. 

(61.)   Grocer    (grow,  sir!). 

(62.)   Nails. 

(63.)  Because  it  was  too  hot  to  sit 
down. 

(64.)  When  they  are  barefooted. 

(65.)   Eight  cats. 

(66.)   Nine  cents. 

(67.)  At  the  bottom. 

(68.)   A   stocking 


These  riddles  come  from  our  old 
friend,  Dorothy  L,  O'Neal,  whose  home 
is  in  Pennsylvania: 

(69.)  Which  has  the  most  legs,  one 
pig  or  no  pig? 

(70.)  Black  we  are,  but  much  ad- 
mired; 

Men  seek  for  us  till  they  are  tired. 

We  tire  the  horse,  but  comfort  man; 

Tell  me  this  riddle  if  you  can. 

Here  is  a  riddle  which  one  of  the 
printers  in  our  shop  "sprung"  on  us 
the  other  day: 

(71.)  What  is  the  first  thing  which 
gets  green  in  the  spring? 

Here  are  some  good  "Yankee"  rid- 
dles from  Vermont,  sent  by  Alta  Hart: 

(72.)   Spell  eye  water  in  four  letters. 

(73.)  Why  is  your  eye  like  a  school- 
master using  corporal  punishment? 

(74.)  What  is  it  which  belongs  to 
you,  yet  it  is  used  more  by  others 
than  yourself? 

Grace  Culbertson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
sends  these  for  us  to  guess: 

(75.)  Why  is  a  pig  in  the  parlor 
like  a  house  on  fire? 

(76.)  What  Is  red  on  the  outside 
and  black  on  the  inside? 

(77.)  A  duck  in  front  of  two  ducks, 
a  duck  in  back  of  two  ducks,  and  a 
duck  between  two  ducks  is  how  many 
ducks? 


Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

'  It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produce! 
a  niulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
naiTOW  or  wide.  y 

^    The 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


\^th  one  bbuIq  The  Fowler  does  as  mu^ 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivatci 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  desixoy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.-  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removing 
plowf  cot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  row 

With  Depth  Regulator,  $16 

Sold  by  Dealer* 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


PRO 


GUARANTEED  PISCE  LIST 

guaraotect  you  more  money  •■  the  market  goes 
ap :  DO  leas  if  the  oisrket  |oea  down. 

BIGGERPROFXTSON  FURS 

*'ORANDAD  SNIPPED  TO  PROUTV* 

No  matter  where  you  have  been  ahippm  yamtm,  or 
what  jprices  you  have  been  gettinff,  Prputy  a  Gnnr; 
anteed  Price  List  System  is  Bure  to  bnnar  you  etoJI 
higher  pricea.  atill  greater  aatisfaction.  Let  nsOTOve 
this  to  you.  Why  ship  furs  elsewhere,  when  New  YorK 
ia  the  accepted  Fur  Market  cf  the  World,  and  Prouty  a 
nationally  known  as  th«  olil*at  fur  hous*  In  «•«» 
YorfcT  Tag  your  first  ehipment  to  Prouty  today— IS 
will  be  the  beginning  of  bigger  fur  profits  for  you. 

NKW  aUARANTCKO  PRICE  LIST,  FREE! 

J.  I-  PROUTY'S  SONS,  IMC. 

Dealerain  Raw  Furs,  Ginseng  Roots,  Golden  Seal,  Etc. 
30S  W«»t  Broadway,  New  York  City 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 


Hawkins  strain.    Also 
eKgs  for   hatching.    30 


eggs  for  fo.OO.  Mrs.  sr-siK  Wriuht,  Veechdale,  Ky. 

niTW  DArV  Winners  Blnce  1893.  Stock  and  eggs 
DUrr  HVVA  from  1917  Color.  Special  winners. 
Address  EDGEWOOD  PWUT^I.  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


C.  W.  revolvers  $2.65  up 
Amy  7  she!  carbine  2.95  uo 
Army  Haveracks  .15  u| 
Knapsacks  .75    up 

.„ Army     Gun     slings    .30  i 

Colts  Army  Revolver  caL  45  at  $8,45. 
>1B  aeras  Army  Goodd.  Largt;  iUuitrated  cyclo* 
pedia  reference  catalog— 4J8  pagei--  Issue 
1917,  mailed  50  cents.   Naw  CIraular   6  eanta. 

FKANCIS  tAWIIERWAlt  A  SONS  SOI    Broad»ay.   »tm  York 


TiMs  $4.25  up 
Legg  ngt  .18  up 
Sadoli'S  4.65  up 
Unifon.is  1.50  up 
Teamhamess  26.85 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big.  strong,  husky  cbaps,  lull  of  pep  and 
ginger  and  stild  at  roik  luoltom  prices  for 
bigh  class  stock.  Barred.  White,  Bulf 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  \Vhlte  Leghorn^ 
Wyuudottes,  etc.  Catalogue. 
E.  Cooley«  Frenrlitown,  If.S, 


VwT^  -v^  /%'%r       Horse  Power  is 
B  MJJ  Jv  \J  X^  Cheapest  and  Surest 

^S'TTVVSJV^VlI'TCI  for  plowing.  You  who  have  tried 
.,fc^lllnin^MB"ilfl  it  KNOW  this  to  be  a  fact.  Many 
fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The  Harrow  must  do  what 
the  plow  left  undone,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms  owned  by  the 

readers  of  this   ad.    LE   ROY   Walking   and   Riding 

Ploi/VS   would    have    done  you  better   work    last   year   for 

much  less  money. 

LE  ROY  PLOWS  are  built  in  your  territory  and  espec. 
ially   adapted   for  the*  rough 

Eastern  plowing. 

Try  a  Xe  Roy  Dealer  or 
write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy*  N.Y., 
for  full  particulars. 

(Insist  on    being  supplied   with 
genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  RIDDLES 

Well!  Well!  What  do  you  think  of 
your  Uncle  George  forgetting  to  put 
In  the  February  1st  issue  the  answers 
to  the  riddles  in  the  January  15th 
Issue?  Here  they  are.  How  many  did 
you  guess? 

(48.)  Neither.  Seven  and  five  are 
twelve. 

(49.)    Because     he      shrinks      from 

(50.)   Tulips    (two  lips). 

(51.)  Because  he  could  not  be  a 
brother  and  a  sister  (assist  her)  at  the 
same  time. 

(52.)   Because  they  are  matchless. 

(53.)   Because  it  grows  a  corn. 

(54.)  When  he  slept  with  his  fore- 
fathers (four  fathers). 


Here  is  a  piece  of  poetry  describing 
a  city  man's  view  of  the  country.  It 
was  published  in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  paper  in 
Ohio,  but  it  did  not  say  who  wrote 
it.  Maybe  you  will  want  to  learn  to 
recite  it. 

I  would  flee  from  the  city's  rule  and  law — 

From   Its  fashions  and  forms  cut   loose — 
And  go   where  the  strawberry   grows  on  its 
straw 

And   the   gooseberry   grows   on   its   goose ; 
Whore  the  f-atnlp  troe  Is  climbed  by  the  cat 
As   It   clutches   for   Its   prey — 
The   guileless   and   unsuspecting   rat 

On  the  rattnn  bush  at  play  : 
I   will  catch  with  ^ase  the  saffron  cow 

And  the  cowlets  in  their  glee 
As  they  leap  In  jov  from  bough  to  bough 

On  the  ton  of  tlie  cowslip  tree; 
And  list  while  the  partridge  drums  his  drum 

And  the  woodchuck  chucks  his  wood. 
And  the  dog  devours  the  dogwood  plum 

In  the  primitive  solitude. 
Oh.  let  me  drink  from  the  moss-grown  pump 

That  was  hewn  from  the  pumpkin    tree ; 
Eat  mush  and  milk  from  the  rural  stump 

From  folly  and  fashion  free — 
New-gathered  mush  from  the  mushroom  vine, 

And   milk   from   the  milkweed   sweet. 
With   pineapples  from   the   pine. 
And  then  to  the  whitewashed  dairy  111  tiirn. 

Where  the  maid  there  hastening  hies, 
Her  ruddy  and  golden-red  butter  to  churn 

From   the   milk  of  her  butterflies  ; 
And   I'll  rise  at  morn  with  the  earliest  bird. 

To   the   fragrant   farmyard   pass. 
And  watch   while  the  farmer  turns  his  herd 

Of  grasshoppers  out  to  grass. 

BIO    TYPK    POf^ANn    CHINA    IffOOW 

ir»T<l  liPRrtP'l  »'v  Vnilpy  Vlpw  KnstPf  101375  mid  HliiP 
Vallpy  Oiaiit  9fM»0»,  both  In  1000  Ih.  claii8  for  sale.  Iloth 
Hpxin  pairenotakin.  Kiiy  plKH,saveexnre«HrtiarKe«. 
Wiite  for  prices.     H.  H.  Davis,  K.  1,  Mt.  Victory,  O. 


will  Spread.  C«**r 
•Dd  Uarraw 


will  d«   M 

■■rh  War* 
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THE 

GUARANTEE 

SPREADER 

The  Onarantee  Spreader  Is  a  whale 
of  a  Spreader  for  work.  Her  reputa- 
tion from  coast  to  coast  has  never  been 
equalled.  Her  special  pateuted  fea> 
tures  are  protected  by  our  patents  and 
are  ^l>Boiuteiy  necessary  for  saving 
your  lime,  ground  limestone,  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  etc. 
Tlie  Ouarantee  Spreader  is  a  good, 
strong,  durable  Spreader,  well  built 
throughout,  and  will  apply  your  ex 


pensive  fertilizers  the  money-savinc 
way.  You  better  drop  us  a  line  ana 
let  us  tell  you  the  whole  story. 


BUARANTEC  MFC.  CO.,  MaH  DIvltion 

Dept.  O  55  Woodaboro,  Maryland 


Try  If  30  Days  Free 

Send  No  Money 


One  Man  Alone       ^ 
Handles  Biggest  Stamps! 

To  prove  the  Kiratin  is  the  most  power* 
f al.  •peedy  and  effldest  Stamp  Pufler,  we 
will  Boip  ioa  any  site  or  atyle  on  80  Days' 
~^ial.  Send  no  money.  When  Pnller 


FreeTria 


Write 

for 

New 

FREE 

iBooU 


Write 
for 

SpecuJ 

lAfeat's 

[Offsfl 


,  try  it  on  yoar  own  stmnps— gi ve  it 
every  severe  test— let  it  prove  that  It  will 


•  Om  hsvdaslwwk  earfar  taf  q«deker.'  If  aaUaaad.  kaap  Poller 
tetua at •«■  axpaaaa.yoa deo't risks penor.   rowaaaywsyi 

'S«t«4S«ft^  ONE.MAN 


If  Dot  I 

Upar. 


stump  PulUr 


Wortd*t 

Urg««t 

Makers  of 

StMnp. 

PHltaral 


Operates  on  wonderful  levernffo  prin-'? 
eipie.    One  man  alone  handles  audi 
operates.    Jast  •  few  podiids  on  the  handle  means  tons  on  the 
;  stomp.    ¥n>cn   •toinp  atarta  throw  maeblna  Into  bish  ap«pd  and   out 
"'       "      -    — 'i  and  I '■ 


I  eomam  tha  •tump,  roota  i 


all.    PoaitHrely  no  otbar  machine   like   it. 


_    Send  for  moot   valoabla   Stamp   Pallor  Book  arer  published -i>lctur>- . . 

^*  pricoa.  terma— and   our  Spedat  Aaent's  PrapoaltJon— all  FRKK.     Write 

h  lodar.    Ooa-man  atyla  or  BORSE  POWKR.  all  aisea.     8-year  roarantao 

•3M  «rlth   aack  machioa.    Shipmant   from   neareat  distributing  point  saToa 

^   SmeaiMjfreWiitl  Low  prir*.  now.  WriU  for  VRKK  iiOOK.  etc..  TOUAYI^ 

iLisMRfTUICO.,  8400  t««ttra»t,KM«M*«.MMb 
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SOMEONE 

is  going  to  gel 
tills  $1000  Free. 

WHY  NOT  YOV  ? 


EARLY 
ENTRANCE 

is  l>est,  as  votes 
will  be  higher 
in  the  early  part 
ol  the  campaign 
than  at  any  other 
time. 


Subscriptions, 
to  count  in  this 
campaign,  must 
be  trom  the  toi- 
lowing  states: 

PENNSYLVANI4 

DELAWARE 

MARYLAND 

VIRGINIA 

OHIO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

MASSACHUSETTS 

RHODE  ISLAND 

NEW  JERSEY 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

CONNECTICUT 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 

No  subscrip- 
tion trom  Phila. 
City  or  Phiia. 
Co.  will  count  in 
this  contest. 


IL 


Nickel  Plated  Flash  Light 
FREE 

Everyone  entering;  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer's  Campaign  will 
receive  a  handsome  nickel 
plated  flash  light  or  a  pair  of 
roller  skates  free. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE 

II- 


The  Practical  Farmer  guarantees  to  every 
candidate  that  enters  this  campaign  that  it  will 
be  conducted  fairly,  and  that  positively  no 
favoritism  will  be  shown  any  individual  candi- 
date. It  makes  no  difference  who  gets  the  car,  as 
we  would  just  as  soon  send  the  car  to  you  as 
anyone.— WALKER  PUB.  COMPANY. 

Mail  this  coupon  without  fail  Now 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
117-121  No.  7th  St.,  Philajlelphia,  Pa, 

Campaign  Mcr.  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Information  Coupon 

GOOD  FOR  S.OOO  FREE  VOTES 


Campaign  Mgr. .  The  Practical  Farmer: 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information 
regarding  your  Grand  Award  Campaign.  This 
places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name 


Mdress 


][ 


][ 
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]□[ 
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][ 


$1000  Automobile  FREE  I 

The  Practical    Farmer   is    going  to    give   away   $2460.00  in  Grand  Awards 
1st  Grand  Award,  $1000  car;  $500  player-piano,  and  32  other  Grand  Awards 

I    You  Should  Enter  Now— You  Will  Find  It  Easy— If  You  Try    L 

Show  The  Practical  Farmer  to  your  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives — 
let  them  know  how  they  can  help  you.  You  will  find  it  easy  to  get 
subscriptions  for  The  Practical  Farmer.  ,  . 

Get  Started  At  Once— Read  the  VOTE  SCHEDULE 

For  every  1-year  sub  you  send  to  us  with  .50  you  will  receive  1000  votes 
For  every  S-year  sub  you  send  to  us  with  $L00  you  will  receive  3000  votes 
For  every  6 -year  sub  you  send  to  us  with  $2.00  you  will  receive  8000  votes 


□ 


□ 


Double  Votes  for  Quick  Action— Start  Now    [ 

Every  Active   Candidate  will   be  rewarded  " 

-  Of  course  you  will  bend  every  effort  to  win  the  $1000  Car,  but  as  further  assurance  that 
you  will  be  repaid,  we  are  going  to  give  away  33  other  awards,  and  every  active  candidate 
will  receive  one  of  these  awards,  or  receive  a  cash  commission.  Thus  you  have  nothing  to 
lose,  and  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  win  a  dandy  car  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you. 

No  Experience  Necessary.     It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  have  ever  taken  a  sub- 
scription or  not.  Any  man,  woman  or  child  can  win  one  of  these  handsome  awards  by  trying. 

The  Practical  Farnicr's  Guarantee 


J 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


February  15,  1919 


The  Boy — and  the  Folks  Back  Home 

EDWARD  V/.  RUSHTQN 
Camp  Worker  for  the  Pocket  Testament  Leagut 


During  the  battle  that  night  his  men 
reported  that  the  last  time  they  had 
seen  their  lieutenant  was  when  he 
ordered  them  to  fall  back  to  their  com- 
pany while  he  covered  their  move- 
ments. He  had  been  wounded,  and, 
crouching  by  a  tree  torn  and  splin- 
tered, he  momentarily  held  back  with 
side  arms  and  an  ownerless  rifle  the 
advancing  Germans.  The  waver  in  the 
foe's  advance  was  suflRcient  to  permit 
the  handful  of  men  to  reach  safety. 
This  was  the  meager  scrap  of  news 
that  a  mother  and  father  of  my  con- 
gregation received  with  the  War  De- 
partment report  that  their  son  was 
missing  in  action  on  July  18,  1918. 
Diligent  inquiry  brought  no  trust- 
worthy news.  Reports  of  the  capture 
of  his  brother  officers  and  even  the 
mention  of  their  German  prison  did 
not  reveal  their  boy's  name.  The 
weeks  and  months  dragged  along 
wearily,  and  long  after  my  hope  had 
vanished  that  mother  and  father  held, 
on  with  a  faith  wonderful. 

One  day  the  postman  brought  a  letter 
which  the  mother  had  written  months 
before,  and  on  it,  with  rubber-stamp 
heartlessness,  were  the  words:  "De- 
ceased, verified."  The  letter  had  come 
back  from  across  the  sea;  its  mission 
was  unserved,  for  it  had  not  found, 
amid  its  battle-camp  wanderings,  the 
boy  of  the  home.  Inside  its  common- 
place jacket  was  a  message  of  home 
and  love,  but  its  white  cover,  scarred 
by  the  cruel  rubber  stamp,  brought 
back  a  message  of  despair. 

It  was  the  story  of  Chateau  Thierry 
that  the  boys  of  the  109th  Pennsylvania 
regiment    had   written    home   to   their 
folks.    They  wrote  of  their  lieutenant; 
one  told  of  his  fall  with  a  bullet  crash- 
ing through  his  head;   another  wrote 
that  he  had   seen  the  grave  and  had 
noted    the   identification   tag  as   it   re- 
corded the  name  of  the  hero  who  slept 
under  the  trude  white  cross.     These 
stories     were     now     unlocked.       Days 
passed    before    that    mother    left    her 
home,  and  her  neighbors  saw  eyes  that 
tried  to  pierce  the  sea  and  the  mists 
of  France,  but  they  were  blind  to  the 
pathway    she    walked.      Letters    were 
sent    to    the    Red    Cross,    to    the    War 
Department    and    to    members   of    the 
regiment,    but    no    hope    came.      Long 
after    the    armistice    was    signed    we 
searched    the   list    of    prisoners,    until 
the    report    came    that    all    American 
prisoners  had  been  returned  from  Ger- 
many.    We  tried  our  best  to  comfort, 
but    who    can    ease    the    sorrow    of    a 
mother's    heart?      We    did    not   try   to 
take   away    from    her   that   ever-living 
hope  that  somehow  her  boy  might  be 
found.      Our    partial    satisfaction    was 
that  his  grave  had  been  seen  by  men 
who  had  known  him. 

I  never  have  seen  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  but  that  evening  when 
the  message  came  from  the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  I  saw  the  unspeakable 
joy  that  must  have  overflowed  from 
the  hearts  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  the 
days  of  the  long  ago.  That  message 
flashed  the  words:  "Your  son,  Lieut. 
passed  through  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, December  — ,  1918.  wounded,  re- 
turned from  Gorman  prison."  The  joy 
of  that  home  is  as  though  one  from 
the  dead  has  beon  returned.  I  see  even 
now  the  sight  of  that  father  running 
with  that  message  to  the  parsonage 
that  I  might  road  it.  A  while  ago  I 
saw  that  mother  with  laughter  in  her 
eyes.  And  the  identification  tag  that 
clings  to  its  wooden  stake,  a  cross, 
marks  the  grave  of  a  cousin  of  the 
same  name  who  fell  in  that  battle. 

f  said  that  I  have  never  seen  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  No,  I've  never 
seen  a  n'surrection  of  the  bodjf.  but 
since  this  war  began  I've  seen  thou- 
sands of  boys,  spiritually  dead,  resur- 
rected— raised  from  their  sepulchre  of 
sin.  In  the  war  work  of  the  Pocket 
Testament  League.  In  which  I  am  en- 
gaged, over  300,000  soldier  and  sailor 
boys  have  pledged  themselves  to  carry 
God's   Word   in   their  pockets  and  to 


make  it  the  rule  of  their  lives  to  read 
a  chapter  daily,  and  of  this  number 
about  75,000  have  accepted  Christ  as 
their  personal  Saviour — have  been 
"born  again"  in  the  spirit.  Some  of 
these  boye  have  been  gathered  to  their 
Eternal  Home  from  the  fields  of  France 
— thank  God  they  found  their  Saviour 
here! — but  many  of  tbem  are  coming 
back  to  your  homes  and  theirs.  Are 
you  ready  for  them — ready  to  give 
them  the  encouragement  and  support 
they  need  and  deserve  in  the  new  life 
they  are  trying  to  lead?  Frequently 
the  boys  ask  us:  "What  of  the  folks 
back  home — are  they  carrying  the  New 


years,  he  wanted  to  do  something  for 
the  men  in  France.  He  took  me  up- 
stairs to  his  desk,  and  showed  me  the 
treasured  trophies  of  1861-65.  As  a 
Christian  soldier  and  as  a  father  with 
a  soul  that  reaches  beyond  the  frailty 
of  body,  he  took  from  its  place  an  age- 
stained  copy  of  Cromwell's  Soldier's 
Bible,  and  said:  "Take  this  to  France 
with  you,  and  tell  the  boys  of  an  old 
man  who  carried  this  copy  of  God's 
Word  with  him  through  the  Civil  War. 
Its  pages  are  old  and  yellow,  but  the 
Christ  they  tell  of  was  with  me  during 
those  days  and  throughout  the  fifty- 
four  years  that  have  followed."  I  will 
carry  his  message,  and  can't  you 
imagine  its  influence  with  those  boys — 
the  powers  of  tomorrow  in  the  making? 
But  "what  of  the  folks  back  home"? 
I   want  to  carry  a  message  from  the 


MEMBERSHIP  CARD 

/  hereby  accept  membership  in  the  Pockef  Testament  League  by  making.it  the  rule  of 
my  life  to  read  at  least  one  chapter  in  the  Bible  each  day  and  to  carry  a  Testament  or 
Bible  with  me  wherever  I  go. 


NAME 


Address Date. 


The  Practical  Farmer  is  glad  to  com- 

Klv  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Rushton's  request 
y  printing  above  the  Pocket  Testament 
League  pledge,  and  to  second  his  invita- 
tion to  our  readers  to  Join  the  League. 
The  Editors  of  this  paper  are  members, 
and  believe  in  the  League,  its  purposes 
and  Its  work.  We  hope  many  of  our 
people  will  sign  and  mail  us  the  pledge, 
which  we  will  turn  over  to  the  League 
secretary.  We  will  also  keep  Mr.  Rushton 
posted  as  to  the  result  of  his  appeal. 

As  to  the  League  New  Testaments,  we 
will  be  glad  to  secure  and  mail  them  to 
such   of   our   readers   as  desire   them,   at 


the  cost  price  of  40  cents  for  cloth 
binding  or  $1.10  for  black  leather.  But 
we  will  do  something  more  than  that  : 
We  have  purchased  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  League's  Pocket  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  such  as  have  been  used  very 
largely  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  will 
be  glad  to  send  free  a  copy  to  each  per- 
son who  signs  the  membership  pledge. 
In  this  edition  the  verses  pointing  the 
Way  of  Salvation  are  marked  In  red. 
and  in  addition  to  the  (Jo.spel  the  book- 
let contains  several  hymns  and  Interest- 
ing stories.  Kxtra  pledge  cards  will  be 
sent   to  anyone  desiring  them. 


Testament  in  their  pockets?    If  it's  good 
for  us,  surely  it's  good  for  them  Too!" 

I  am  about  to  go  over  seas,  and 
within  a  few  days  I  shall  be  off  to  the 
boys  of  our  army  in  France  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  League  where 
the  call  and  need  is  so  urgent.  I  desire 
to  do  my  part,  so  that  when  your  boy 
comes  home  you  may  see  in  him  a  new 
man,  a  child  of  God.  And  I  want  to 
take  to  him  the  answer  to  that  question 
of  his  about  "the  folks  back  home." 

A  few  days  ago  I  called  to  see  a 
veteran  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  interested  in  my  work  with  our 
troops,   and   now,   a   man   heavy   with 


farm  people  of  America  to  the  lonely 
farm  boys  at  the  front,  and  so  I've 
asked  the  editors  of  The  Practical 
Fakmek  to  let  me  ask  you  through 
these  pages  (.o  give  me  that  message. 
"If  God's  Word  is  good  for  us.  isn't  it 
just  as  good  for  themt"  See  here, 
friends,  I  know  that  very  many  of  you 
are  good  Christian  people,  that  some 
of  you  read  your  Bible  every  day,  and 
that  most  of  the  others  of  you  read  it 
frequently,  or  at  least  occasionally.  But 
do  you  get  the  support  and  comfort  you 
ought  from  God's  Word — do  you  carry 
it  on  your  person — do  you  "make  it 
the  rule  of  your  life  to  read  at  least 


a  chapter  each  day"?    That's  what  we 
are  asking  your  soldier  and  sailor  sons 
and  brothers  and  husbands  to  do.  and 
that's  what  they  want  to  know  if  you    . 
are  doing.     I  wish  you  could  ask  some 
of  those  who  "signed  up"  before  they 
went   across,   and   who   have   had   the 
consciousness  of  that  little  Testament 
in  their  pockets  through  all  the  trials 
and  dangers  of  the  war,  whether  it's 
worth    while.      They'd    tell     you,    as 
they've    told    us    at    the  ,  debarkation 
camps,    what    comfort    and    help    and 
strength    that    little   Book    has    given 
them.     I   like  to  remember  what  one 
convalescent  boy  in  a  military  hospital 
out  West  said  to  one  of  our  men:    "I 
can't  sign  your  card,  mister,  for   I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  can't  read,  but  I  sure 
would  like  the  feel  of  that  little  Book 
in   my    pocket."     Oh,    friends,    there's 
something  about  it — but  you  can  only 
understand  when  you've  tried  it!     You 
remember    what    the    Psalmist    says: 
"Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and    a    light    unto   my    path."     You'd 
hardly  expect  much  light  on  your  path- 
way from  the  lantern  you  left  at  home, 
would  you?    Well,  these  are  dark  days, 
the  pathway  is  often  obscure,  and  we 
need  the  Light  with  us — always. 
-  And   so   I've  asked   your   editors  to 
let  me  ask  you  right  here  to  "enlist" 
in  the  Pocket  Testament  League  and 
help    me    with   the   strength    of    your 
example  to  "sign   up"  the  boys  "over 
there"  who  haven't  found   Christ,  but 
need   Him,   oh,   so   badly.      I've   asked 
them  to  print  on  this  page  the  Pocket 
Testament  League  membership  pledge, 
and    I    invite — yes,    I    most    earnestly 
urge — you  to  sign  it  and  join  us.    Mail 
your  signed   pledge   to  the  Editor   of 
Thic    Practical    Farmer    (P.    O.    Box 
1321,  Philadelphia),  and  he  will  turn 
it   over  to   the   League   headquarters; 
he  will  also  advise  me  of  your  action, 
and  I  will  tell  the  farm  boys  at  the 
front  how  the  farm  people  back  home 
stand  on  this  question.    If  you  haven't 
a   pocket   Testament,   I   am   sure   The 
Practical  Farmer  will  secure,  at  cost 
(40  cents,  in  cloth  binding),  for  you 
one  of  the  little  Books  just  like   the 
ones  we  have  been  giving  the  boys. 

Now,  just  a  word  to  the  women — 
for  sometimes  they  think  the  Pocket 
Testament  League  cannot  be  for  them 
— who  have  no  pockets!  I  just  want 
to  tell  you  that  our  League  was  founded 
by  a  woman,  and  that  she  and  thou- 
sands of  other  women  now  have  a 
pocket,  made  just  to  fit  the  Testament, 
in  every  dress.  Don't  ask  me  where 
or  how — that's  a  question  beyond  the 
ken  of  mere  man;  but  evidently  "where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way"  in  this  as 
in  most  good  things. 


February  15,  1919 
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Special  Pocket  Testament  League  Testament 

The  Identical  Testament  Given  to  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailors 


CkriH  krtcfta*      ST.  JOHtt  8.  Sitod^>^ 

la  JaroHdMn  At   «W{  Uub«Om(^««*^>*^ 
wmom,  ixL  the  f«M«  I  to  ton  T 
My.  maay  b^i«T«d  tn  i  0     J 


■•■M,  wImo  tli«y 
r  ttomuMctM  wUaa 
hAOld. 
M  But  4mm  ma  man 

cooimH  hiAMlf  nmto 
tiMin,  tocaaM  h*  ka«v 
all  iDfi. 

'JS  And  nMil«A  not 
that  aay  thonii  temtitjr 
ot  raao :  for  bs  kn^w 
what  mm  ia  man. 

_  caLAPTicaj.    , 

TtHKliK   ITM    A  D<*n 

■»'  of  *tK>  Hl»ri«M«, 
D;unAd  JNioocIeimMt  a 
ralftr  i^t  tho  ^trm: 

8  Th«  iiAin«  oam*  to,  _.  .^.       ..    ^„„ 

Jmus    by    liiBllt,    luirJ  !  fcwl  W»»ltl»«r  »t  f/^"ig 
Mi<<  unto  Kim.  RAUL  I  •<>  U  ffftf  «»•  J^** 
w«  k jjow  that  Uion  wi    b<>rn  oi  4j»»  epint. 
4   i«ikck4r   «oiT>a   frtmt 
Owl ;  t«r  no  maa  dM 
do  tbw*  mlraolm  Obtt 
ikttmAomX,  axcavt^od 
b«  with  Urn. 

4  3»m»i  mmwtmA  «ji4 


b«boni  ot'W.UueaAcf 
th*  8ptfit,h«  «»a»«»*^, 
tM-Uitottokinci»MBO^ 
Ood. 

S  Tbik  which  U  b<»>TJ 
ofth«fl««l>i««l«fth;iUi'J. 
that  wMoh  U  born  <« 
th«* Spirit  ia  •Pirit-.   X 

7  Marvel  aot  that  i 
•aid  uatothfa,  Yenntw 

«  1^  wS^  blow«th 
whoi*  tt  llrtttth,  ao<l 
thaa  h«MNMit  ib«  (Oiuw 
th«<r«oC  hat  «HaBt  not 
UU  wh«ace  It  com^tn. 


BMm  Wtoni  -vhMli* 
to  «IAT  «a«  h«  ««1«r 
tkm  Mf— I   «taM  faU 


a«diia<dwa(«l>i*^Hoi« 
a«»rt.roC^-M*«- 


tmiA  twio  Mn,  ^*'*''>  J9^2*S^ 


Full  open  vlfw  of  TeHtament  only  SI4X5  Inches, showing  size  of  typefvery  leelble)  anrtoneof  tht 
Hfteeii  colored  Illustrations.  Outside  measurement  when  closed,  2;;;xn=>4  inches;  %  Inch  thick. 


The  King  James  Version 
No.  3B  $1.10  each,  postpaid. 

Black  flexible  leather  binding. 
Divinity  circuit,  round  corners, 
red  under  gilt  edges. 

The  King  James  Version 

No.  5N  $1.50  each,  postpaid. 
Pigskin,     limp,     overlapping 
cover,  round  corners,  gilt  edges. 
Brown  only. 

The  King  James  Version 
No.  IK  40c  each,  postpaid. 

Bound  in  khaki  colored 
cloth,  rourjd  corners,  brown 
burnished  edges  with  colored 
illustrations. 

The  King  James  Version 
No.  2C  40c  each,  postpaid. 

Bound  in  green  imitation 
leather,  round  corners,  green 
burnished  edges. 

The  Pocket  Testament  League 

133  Witherspoon  BIdg.,    Philadelphia 
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Thi*  ia  the  farm  women**  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  disctiuion 
of  topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — 
and  expects  —you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prixe  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  pubiished  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


March  1. — How  to  successfully  raise  a 
flock  of  turkeys  seems  to  be  the  desire  of 
every  farm  woman.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
you  raise  yours,  especially  what  you  feed 
themV  Do  not  write  more  than  250 
words. 

Maiich  15. — Spring  housecleaning  always 
unearths  various  garments  which  have 
been  stored  away.  In  view  of  th§  scarcity 
of  new  material,  maybe  you  can  tell  us 
how   to   mend,   dye  or   renew   some  of  the 


old    so    as   to    get    another    year's    service 
from  it. 

April  1. — If  you  should  win  (and  it  only 
depends  on  you  whether  you  will  or  not » 
the  first  prize  in  our  subscription  con- 
test, and  elect  to  take  the  $1000  in  cash, 
what  would  you  do  with  the   money? 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doe»  not 
reach  u»  at  least  IS  daye  before  the  date  of 
iueue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


I  use  home-made  soap,  for  which  I 
have  a  local  reputation  in  making.  If 
I  was  compelled  to  use  the  commercial 
soaps,  I  certainly  would  use  some  good 
powder  instead. 

If  I  have  badly  soiled  clothes  to 
wash,  I  put  them  in  the  tub  to  soak 
over  night.  I  pour  a  tablespoonful  of 
coal  oil  in  the  tub  to  help  loosen  the 
particles  of  dirt  that  get  ground  into 
the  fabric.  I  use  cold  water  to  soak 
clothes  in. 

My  ironing  bench  and  board  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  is  very 
handy,  consisting  of  board,  stretchers, 
pressers  and  a  set  of  iron  holders. 


Helps  With  the  Family  Washing 


Mrs.  H.  B.,  Hepburnville,  Pa. — If 
there  is  any  one  task  a  woman  dreads, 
it  is  washing  a  large  family  wash. 
Mother  was  no  exception,  and  so  my 
father  decided  it  would  be  a  good  in- 
vestment to  put  a  laundry  in  the  house. 
A  cellar  was  fixed  under  the  kitchen 
for  this  purpose.  The  men  folks  did 
a  large  part  of  the  work  themselves, 
thus  considerably  cutting  down  the 
cost.  A  sloping  floor  of  concrete  was 
the  first  step  taken.  A  drain  was  put 
In  the  lower  comer,  so  that  all  the 
waste  water  could  drain  off  without 
any  carrying  of  heavy  tubs  and  buckets. 
Hot  and  cold  water  was  piped  down 
from  the  kitchen  above,  and  a  1  V-j- 
horsepower  engine  and  a  power  washer 
were  installed.  The  engine  cost  $47, 
and  the  washer,  $21.  Of  course,  this 
was  several  years  ago,  prices  having 
gone  up  since.  There  were  also  cheaper 
machines  on  the  market,  but  we  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  put  in  the 
cheapest.  Then,  too.  there  were  pul- 
leys, belting,  concrete,  water  pipes, 
etc.,  besides  the  labor;  but  we  would 
not  do  without  it  at  double  the  cost. 
(The  engine  is  also  used  to  run  the 
cream  separator,  churn,  ice  cream 
freezer   and   grindstone.) 

We  use  some  washing  powder  and 
ammonia,  but  think  the  home-made  lye 
soap  is  cheaper  and  more  economical. 

A  gasoline  iron  ia  also  used  in  the 
summer  time,  but  in  winter  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  are  put  in  use. 


boil  until  dissolved.  This  I  add  to  my 
boiler  of  warm  water,  and  into  it  place 
all  the  white  clothes,  which  have  been 
soaked  awhile  and  wrung  out.  I  let 
them  stay  on  the  stove  until  steaming 
hot,  then  remove  boiler,  closely  cov- 
ered, and  let  them  stand  and  steam 
from  three-fourths  to  an  hour.  While 
they  are  steaming  I  do  anything  else 
I  have  to  do.  I  then  wring  them  out 
of  the  suds,  adding  cold  water  as 
needed,  and,  of  course,  rubbing  some, 
especially  those  parts  where  the  dirt 
and  spots  are  hard  to  remove.  1  then 
rinse,  blue,  and  starch  in  unboiled 
starch,  which  does  not  need  straining, 
and  hang  out. 

I  put  the  dark  clothes  through  the 
same  process,  steaming  them  on  the 
stove  as  soon  as  the  white  ones  are 
removed.  1  usually  take  my  clothes 
from  the  line  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, for  they  are  beautifully  clean 
and  white,  and  one  of  the  best  things 
about  the  work,  is  that  I  complete  the 
operation  unfatigued. 


Hgmespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  that 
her  stylish  muff  and  stole  had  once 
been  an  old  plush  coat? 


Surprising,  but  true:  There  are 
some  housewives  who  try  to  get  along 
without  a  pair  of  household  scales. 

The  rose  enthusiast  who  hasn't  a 
copy  of  "The  Culture  of  Garden  Roses" 
has  only  to  ask  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  for 
R.  C.  F.   121. 

The  child  from  the  wealthy  home 
who  comes  to  school  having  eaten  a 
breakfast  of  doughnuts  and  coffee  is 
only  a  little  better  equipped  than  the 
poor  child  who  has  had  no  breakfast 
at  all. 

There's  a  reason  other  than  vanity 
why  a  woman  should  be  well  dressed; 
it  gives  her  self-confidence  and  ease  of 
manner.  To  be  well  dressed  does  not 
necessarily  mean  expensively  dressed. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  dry 
cleaning  is  knowing  the  stain  and  then 
using  the  right  cleaning  agent. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  directions  for  makine,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accampany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ*  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.    Address.  FASHION  DEPARJMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD  A.  PA .  . 


Mrs.  0.  B.  H.,  Deerfield,  N.  J.— The 
best  help  with  the  family  washing  is 
a  good  gasoline  engine,  unless  you 
have  an  electric  lighting  system,  so  as 
to  use  the  electric  motor. 

Since  having  our  house  remodeled 
we  installed  an  air-pressure  water  tank 
in  the  cellar,  which  ig  filled  by  the 
engine  and  furnishes  water  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  barns,  piggery  and  ga- 
rage. We  have  a  rod  overhead  in  cel- 
lar, above  engine,  with  two  pulley 
wheels  which  extend  underneath  shed 
floor.  Then  by  raising  a  board  in  the 
shed  floor  we  connect  a  short  belt 
from  pulley  wheel  to  washer.  We 
pump  water  and  wash  at  the  same 
time.  If  tank  fills  before  washing  is 
done,  the  engine  would  stop  automatic- 
ally, so  we  run  the  water  to  barn  to 
finish  washing.  We  have  stationary 
Boapstone  washtubs,  which  are  very 
bandy. 

I  have  just  learned  there  is  a  car- 
bide iron  on  the  market,  which  I  would 
like  very  much  to  try. 


Mrs.  B.  A.  S.,  Bohannon,  Va. — Al- 
most accidentally  I  learned  of  an  ex- 
cellent and  easy  method  of  doing  my 
washing,  which  the  lack  of  hired  help 
and  other  circumstances  seemed  to 
force  upon  me.  Being  of  slender 
build  and  not  very  strong,  I  could  not 
think  of  swaying  back  and  forth  over 
a  tub  and  washboard,  so  was  compelled 
to  find  some  other  means  of  doing  the 
work. 

First  of  importance  is  the  kind  of 
soap  and  water  I  use.  I  prefer  rain 
water,  and  when  1  cannot  get  it  I  use 
borax,  some  good  washing  powder  or 
any  good  hard  soap  that  lathers  easily. 
On  wash  day  1  scale  a  sufficient  quan 
tity  in  two  or  three  pints  of  water,  and 


E.  M.  L.  B.,  Willet,  N.  Y.— When 
washing  fine  laces,  do-  not  use  starch 
at  all.  Put  a  little  sugar,  thoroughly 
dissolved,  in  the  last  water  in  which 
they  are  rinsed.  The  result  will  be 
pleasing. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  woolens 
shrink  when  washed,  do  not  rub  them 
on  a  board,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to 
harden  and  thicken  the  goods.  Always 
squeeze  them  between  the  hands,  using 
lots  of  good  soap.  Ivory  preferred,  or 
slightly  pound  with  a  clothes  pounder 
until  entirely  clean.  Then  thoroughly 
rinse  in  warm  water.  Never  use  cold 
water  nor  allow  them  to  freeze  while 
drying. 

This  is  my  method  of  washing 
woolen  sweaters:  Shave  up  fine  a  half 
cake  of  good  white  soap,  add  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  borax,  and  boil  in  a  pint 
of  water  until  dissolved.  Put  the  soap 
solution  into  enough  luke  warm  water 
to  cover  the  sweater,  and  allow  it  to 
soak  two  hours  in  a  warm  place.  If 
placed  on  my  reservoir  it  keeps  suffi- 
ciently warm.  Squeeze  through  hands 
until  all  dirt  is  removed.  Then  rinse 
in  warm  water  until  all  soap  is  taken 
out.  Shake  or  allow  it  to  drip,  but 
do  not  wring.  Place  it  on  a  Turkish 
towel  where  warm  sun  and  air  can  dry 
it.  Turn  it  often,  but  do  not  hang  it 
up.    If  it  is  colored,  do  not  dry  in  sun. 

Mrs.  W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — 
We  cannot  boast  a  modern  equipment 
in  our  wash  house,  perhaps,  yet  for 
convenience  we  would  not  exchange 
our  washing  outfit  for  the  more  up-to- 
date  ones.  Our  wash  house  is  12  by  l(i 
feet.  In  the  north  corner  sits  the 
wash  stove  and  two  boilers,  one  for 
heating  water  and  the  other  for  boil- 
ing clothes.  Water  pipes  supply  water 
for  these  boilers,  which  is  controlled 
by  faucets.  From  the  stove  the  wash 
bench  extends  to  the  south  end  of 
building,  and  on  this  bench  my  tub 
sits:  then  a  rinsing  tub,  then  the  suds 
and  water  go  Into  the  sink  and  into 
the  underground  drain.  It  is  all  con- 
nected by  pipe.  My  washing  machine 
is  fa.stened  onto  the  tub,  the  wringer 
is  handy,  so  I  do  not  have  to  hardly 
make  a  step  in  doing  a  washing. 


015« Ladles'  and  misses'  waist.     Cut  in 

sizes  34.  'MS.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  A  simple  embroidery  design  is 
very   effective. 

01 7« (Tilld'8    one-piece    dress.      Cut    In 

sizes  2,  4  and  «  yearn.  The  dress  hangs 
straight  from  the  shoulders. 

»!«« Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.     Cut  In 

sizes  1«  and  18  years  and  3(5.  38.  40  jind  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  narrow,  flat  girdle 
winds  around  the  figure. 

OIH.%. — Childs  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  2.  4  and  0  years.  The  dress  Is  cut 
with  hodv  and  sleeves  In  one.  and  the  latter 
may   he   fong  or  short. 

f»l«0 Ladles'  and  misses'  waist.     Cut  In 

sizes  34.  ,3(>.  38,  40.  42.  44  and  40  Inches 
bust  measure.  The  Bishop  sleoves  arf  jrath- 
pi-ed  Into  deep  cuffs. 


f/^ 


I»l«l. — Ladles'  and  misses'  blouse.  Cot 
In  sizes  34,  30,  38.  40  and  42  Inches  bnrt 
measure.  The  sleeves  are  set  in  without 
fullness. 

»168. — Ladles'  and  misses'  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  16  and  18  vears  and  20.  28.  30  and  .32 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  buttons 
on  the  right  seam. 

»175.— (ilrls'  bloomers.  Cut  in  slteti  4, 
0.  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  lower  section 
may  he  either  gathered  or  plaited  to  the 
curved  yoke. 

»»171. — Ladles'  and  misses'  skirt.  Cut  to 
sizes  IH  and  18  years  and  20.  28  and  30 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  three  lower  sec- 
tions give  the  effect  of  tucks. 

]>102. — Ladles'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  to 
sizes  34.  30.  38.  40  and  42  inches  btist 
measure.  The  use  of  the  saddle  pockets  ia 
optional. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Prscticsl  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  time* 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— '  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  bow 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PPACTICAL  FARMER.  PHI1.ADELPH1A.  PA. 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


"By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  1915,  The  nobbs- Merrill  Corupany 


CHAPTER   III— Continued 

While  the  Ladies  were  busy  sewing. 
Prudence  suddenly  heard  Lark  run- 
ning through  the  hall,  and  her  soul 
misgave  her.  Why  was  Lark  going 
upstairs?  What  was  her  errand?  And 
8he  remembered  the  wraps  of  the 
Ladies,  upstairs,  alone  and  unprotected. 
Dare  she  trust  Lark  in  such  a  crisis? 
Perhaps  the  very  sight  of  Prudence 
and  the  Ladies'  Aid  would  arouse  her 
better  nature  and  prevent  catastrophe. 
To  be  sure,  her  mission  might  be  in- 
nocent, but  Prudence  dared  not  run 
the  risk.  Fortunately  she  was  sitting 
near  the  door. 

"Lark!"     she    called     softly.      Lark 
stopped   abruptly,   and   something   fell 
to  the  floor. 
"Laik!" 

There   was   a   muttered   exclamation 
from  without,  and  Lark  began  fumbling 
rapidly    around    on    the    floor,   talking 
incoherently  to  herself. 
"Lark!" 

The  Ladies  smiled,  and  Miss  Carr, 
laughing  lightly,  said:  "She  is  an  at- 
tentive creature,  isn't  she?" 

Prudence  would  gladly  have  flown 
out  into  the  hall  to  settle  this  matter, 
but  she  realized  that  she  was  on  ex- 
hibition. Had  she  done  so,  the  Ladies 
would  have  set  her  down  forever  after 
as  thoroughly  incompetent.  She  could 
not  go!  But  Lark  must  come  to  her. 
"Lark!"  This  was  Prudence's  most 
awful  voice,  and  Lark  was  bound  to 
heed. 

"Oh,  Prue,"  she  said  plaintively.  "I'll 
be  there  in  a  minute.  Can't  you  wait 
just  five  minutes?  Let  me  run  up- 
stairs first,  won't  you?  Then  I'll  come 
gladly!     Won't  that  do?" 

Her    voice    was    hopeful.      But    Pru- 
dence replied  with  dangerous  calm: 
"Come  at  once.  Lark." 
"All  right,  then,"  and  added  threat- 
eningly, "but  you'll  wish  I  hadn't." 

Then  Lark  opened  the  door — a  woe- 
ful figure!  In  one  hand  she  carried 
an  empty  shoe  box.  And  her  face  was 
streaked  with  good,  rich  Iowa  mud. 
Her  clothes  were  plastered  with  it. 
One  shoe  was  caked  from  the  sole  to 
the  very  top  button,  and  a  great  gash 
in  her  stocking  revealed  a  generous 
portion  of  round  white  leg. 

Poor  Prudence!  At  that  moment 
she  would  have  exchanged  the  whole 
parsonage,  bathroom,  electric  lights  and 
all.  for  a  tiny  log  cabin  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  forest  where  she  and  Lark 
might  be  alone  together. 

And  Fairy  laughed.  Prudence  looked 
at  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
turned  to  the  wretched  girl. 

"WTiat  have  you  been  doing.  Lark?" 
The  heartbreak  expressed  in  the  face 
of  Lark  would  have  made  the  angels 
weep.  Beneath  the  smudges  of  mud 
on  her  cheeks  she  was  pallid,  and,  try 
as  she  would,  she  could  not  keep  her 
chin  from  trembling  ominously.  Her 
eyes  were  fastened  on  the  floor  for 
the  most  part,  but  occasionally  she 
raised  them  hurriedly,  appealingly,  to 
her  sister's  face,  and  dropped  them 
again.  Not  for  worlds  wculd  she  have 
faced  the  Ladies!  Prudence  was 
obliged  to  repeat  her  question  before 
Lark  could  articulate  a  reply.  She 
gulped  painfully  a  few  times — making 
meanwhile  a  desperate  effort  to  hide 
the  gash  in  one  stocking  by  placing 
the  other  across  it,  rubbing  it  up  and 
down  in  great  embarrassment,  and  bal- 
ancing herself  with  apparent  difficulty. 
Her  voice,  when  she  was  able  to  speak, 
was  barely  recognizable. 

"We — we — we  are  making — mud 
Images,  Prudence.  It — it  was  awfully 
messy,  I  know,  but — they  say — it  is 
such  a  good — and  useful  thing  to  do. 
We — we  didn't  expect — the — ^the  Ladies 
to  see  us." 

"Mud  images!"  gasped  Prudence, 
and  even  Fairy  stared  incredulously. 
"Where  in  the  world  did  you  get  hold 
of  an  idea  like  that?" 


"It — it  was  in  that — that  Mother's 
Home  Friend  paper  you  take.  Pru- 
dence. Prudence  blushed  guiltily.  "It 
— it  was  modeling  in  clay,  but — we 
haven't  any  clay,  and — the  mud  is  very 

nice,  but Oh,  I  know  I  look  just — 

horrible.  I — I — Connie  pushed  me  in 
the — puddle — for  fun.  I — I  was  vexed 
about  it.  Prudence,  honestly.  I — I  was 
chasing  her,  and  I  fell,  and  tore  my 
stocking — and — and — but.  Prudence, 
the  papers  do  say  children  ougnt  to 
model,  and  we  didn't  think  of— getting 
caught."  Another  appealing  glance 
into  her  sister's  face,  and  Lark  plunged 
on,  bent  on  smoothing  matters,  if  she 
could.  "Carol  is — is  just  fine  at  it, 
really.  She — she's  making  a  Venus  de 
•Milo,  and  it's  good.  But  we  can't  re- 
member whether  her  arm  is  off  at  the 

elbow  or  below  the  shoulder "     An 

enormous  gulp,  and  by  furious  blinking 
Lark  managed  to  crowd  back  the  tears 
that  would  slip  to  the  edge  of  her 
lashes.  "I — I'm  very  sorry.  Prudence." 
"Very  well.  Lark,  you  may  go.  I  do 
not  really  object  to  your  modeling  in 
mud,  1  am  sure.  I  am  sorry  you  look 
so  disreputable.  You  must  change 
your  shoes  and  stockings  at  once,  and 
then  you  can  go  on  with  your  model- 
ing. But  there  must  be  no  more  push- 
ing and  chasing.     I'll  see  Connie  about 

that  tonight.    Now " 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  What  in  the  world 
is  that?" 

This  was  a  chorus  of  several  Ladies' 
Aid  voices — a  double  quartette,  at  the 
very  least.  Lark  gave  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation, and  began  looking  hurriedly 
about  her  on  the  floor. 

"It's  got  in  here — ^just  as  I  expected," 
she  exclaimed.     "I  said  you  would  be 

sorry,  Prue Oh,  there  it  is.  under 

your  chair,  Mrs.  Prentiss.  Just  wait — 
maybe  I  can  shove  it  back  in  the  box 
again." 

This  was  greeted  with  a  fresh  chorus 
of  shrieks.  There  was  a  hurried  and 
absolute  vacation  of  that  corner  of  the 
front  room.  The  Ladies  fled,  dropping 
their  cherished  sewing,  shoving  one  an- 
other in  a  most  unladies-aid-like  way. 
And  there,  beneath  a  chair,  squatted 
the  cause  of  the  confusion — an  inno- 
cent, unhappy,  blinking  toad! 
"Oh.  Larkie!" 
This  was  a  prolonged  wail. 
"It's  all  right,  Prue.  honestly,  it  is," 
urged  Lark  with  pathetic  solemnity. 
"We  didn't  do  it  for  a  joke.  We're 
keeping  him  for  a  good  purpose.  Con- 
nie found  him  in  the  garden — and — 
Carol  said  we  ought  to  keep  him  for 
Professor  Duke — he  asked  us  to  bring 
him  things  to  cut  up  in  science,  you 
remember.  So  we  just  shoved  him  into 
this  shoe  box,  and — we  thought  we'd 
keep  him  in  the  bathtub  until  morning. 
We  did  it  for  a  good  purpose.  Don't 
you  see  we  did?     Oh,  Prudence!" 

Prudence  was  horribly  outraged,  but 
even  in  that  critical  moment  justice  In- 
sisted that  Lark's  arguments  were 
sound.  The  professor  had  certainly 
asked  the  scholars  to  bring  him  "things 
to  cut  up."  But  a  toad!  A  live  one! 
And  the  Ladies'  Aid!  Prudence 
shivered. 

"I  am  sure  you  meant  well,  Larkie." 
she  said  In  a  low  voice,  striving  hard 
to  keep  down  the  bitter  resentment 
in  her  heart;  "I  know  you  did.  But 
you  should  not  have  brought  that — that 
thing — into  the  house.  Pick  him  up  at 
once,  and  take  him  out  of  doors  and 
let  him  go." 

But  this  was  not  readily  done.  In 
spite  of  her  shame  and  deep  dismay. 
Lark  refused  to  touch  the  toad  with 
her  fingers. 

"I  can't  touch  him.  Prudence — I 
simply  can't,"  she  whimpered.  "We 
shoved  him  in  with  the  broom  handle 
before." 

And,  as  no  one  else  was  willing  to 
touch  it,  and  as  the  Ladles  clustered 
together  in  confusion,  and  with  much 
laughter,  in  the  far  corner  of  the  other 
room,  Prudence  brought  the  broom,  and 


ihe  not  unwilling  toad  was  helped  to 
other  quarters. 

"Now  go,"  said  Prudence  quickly, 
and  Lark  was  swift  to  avail  herself  of 
the  permission. 

Followed  a  quiet  hour,  and  then  the 
Ladies  put  aside  their  sewing,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  chatting  in  lit- 
tle groups.  With  a  significant  glance 
to  Fairy,  Prudence  walked  calmly  to 
the  double  doors  between  the  dining- 
room  and  the  sitting-room.  The  eyes 
of  the  Ladles  followed  her  with  In- 
terest and  even  enthusiasm.  They  were 
hungry.  Prudence  slowly  opened  wide 
the  doors,  and — stood  amazed!  The 
Ladies  clustered  about  her — and  stood 
amazed,  also!  The  dining-room  was 
there,  and  the  table!  But  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  was  vastly  different! 
The  snowy  cloth  was  draped  artistically 
over  a  picture  on  the  wall,  the  lowest 
edges  well  above  the  floor.  The  plates  - 
and  trays,  napkin-covered,  were  safely 
stowed  away  on  the  floor  in  distant 
corners.  The  kitchen  scrub  bucket 
had  been  brought  in  and  turned  upside 
down  to  afford  a  flttlng  resting  place 
for  the  borrowed  punch  bowl,  full  to 
overflowing  with  fragrant  lemonade. 

And  at  the  table  were  three  dirty, 
disheveled  little  flgures,  bending  seri- 
ously over  piles  of  mud.  A  not- 
unrecognizable  Venus  de  Mllo  occupied 
the  center  of  the  table.  Connie  was 
painstakingly  at  work  on  some  animal, 
a  dog,  perhaps,  or  possibly  an  ele- 
phant.    And 

The  three  young  modelers  looked  up 
In  exclamatory  consternation  as  the 
doors  opened. 

"Oh,  are  you  ready?"  cried  Carol. 
"How  the  time  has  flown!  We  had 
no  Idea  you'd  be  ready  so  soon.  Oh. 
we  are  sorry,  Prudence.  We  Intended 
to  have  everything  fixed  properly  for 
you  again.  We  needed  a  flat  place 
for  our  modeling.  It's  a  shame,  that's 
what  it  is.  Isn't  that  a  handsome 
Venus?  I  did  that!  ^  If  you'll  just 
shut  the  door  one  minute,  Prudence, 
we'll  have  everything  exactly  as  you 
left  it.  And  we're  as  sorry  as  we  can 
be.  You  can  have  my  Venus  for  a 
centerpiece.  If  you  like." 

Prudence  silently  closed  the  doors, 
and  the  Ladles,  laughing  significantly, 
drew  away. 

"Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  began 
Mrs.  Prentiss  too  sweetly,  "that  they 
are  a  little  more  than  you  can  man- 
age? Don't  you  really  think  an  older 
woman  Is  needed?" 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  cried  Fairy, 
before  her  sister  could  speak;  "no 
older  woman  could  be  kinder,  or 
sweeter,  or  more  patient  and  helpful 
than   Prue." 

"Undoubtedly  true!  But  something 
more  is  needed,  I  am  afraid!  It  ap- 
pears that  girls  are  a  little  more  dis- 
orderly than  in  my  own  young  days! 
Perhaps  I  do  not  judge  advisedly,  but 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  a  little — 
unmanageable." 

"Indeed  they  are  not,"  cried  Pru- 
dence loyally.  "They  are  young,  live- 
ly, mischievous,  I  know — and  I  am 
glad  of  It.  But  I  have  lived  with 
them  ever  since  they  were  born,  and 
I  ought  to  know  them.  They  are  un- 
selfish, they  are  sympathetic,  they  are 
always  generous.  They  do  foolish 
and  Irritating  things  —  but  never 
things  that  are  hateful  and  mean. 
They  are  all  right  at  heart,  and  that 
is  all  that  counts.  They  are  not  bad 
girls!  What  have  they  done  today? 
They  were  exasperating,  and  humiliat- 
ing, too,  but  what  did  they  do  that 
was  really  mean?  They  embarrassed 
and  mortified  me,  but  not  intention- 
ally! I  can't  punish  them  for  the 
effect  on  me,  you  know!  Would  that 
be  just  or  fair?  At  heart  they  meant 
no  harm." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  were 
many  serious  faces  among  the  Ladles. 
Some  cheeks  were  flushed,  some  eyes 
were  downcast,  some  lips  were  com- 
pressed and  some  were  trembling. 
Every  mother  there  was  asking  In  her 
heart:  "Did  I  punish  my  children  just 
for  the  effect  on  me?  Did  I  judge  my 
children  by  what  was  in  their  hearts, 
or  just  by  the  trouble  they  made  me?" 
And  the  silence  lasted  so  long  that 


it  became  awkward.  Finally  Mrs. 
Prentiss  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
by  Prudence's  side.  She  laid  a  hand 
tenderly  on  the  young  girl's  arm.  and 
said,  In  a  voice  that  was  slightly 
tremulous: 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  my  dear. 
It  Is  what  girls  are  at  heart  that  really 
counts.  I  believe  your  sisters  are  all 
you  say  they  are.  And  one  thing  I  am 
very  sure  of — they  are  happy  girls  to 
have  a  sister  so  patient,  and  loving, 
and  just.  Not  all  real  mothers  have 
as  much  to  their  credit!" 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 


A  Good  Used  Car 

COME  TO  THE  ROMAN 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prlcea 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrHt-clasa, 
reliable,  used  ear.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  iis  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  in  1918-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos   $200  up 

SEND*  TODAY    FOR    OUR 
CATALOGUE  B. 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R.  K.TIRES 

ARE  RETREADED  TIRES 

Contain  twice  as  much  fatric  and  as  much  rul>- 
btT  as  ordinary  new  tlre«— are  cemented  and 
doiilile  cliain  stitched  together  to  make  them 
practically  puncture  proof.  So  durable  they 
take  to  rouKh,  frozen  roadn  with  ea»e — yet  their 
price  Is  about  one-half  that  of  a  new  tlre--»na 
they  are  Kuaranieed.  >  _ 

The  lollowiDK  are  the  little  prices 
of  our  guaranteed  tires. 

Sizes                       Price  ;    SIms                       Pries 

30x3     #7.00         84x4    |12.00 

a()x3S 8.60         34X4H 13.bO 

32xS3, 9.00         I8X4H 14.00 


33x4 


11.80 


3«x4)i 14.»0 


Wr  will  retrrad  j»nr  aid  tlrn  by  vtr  iaprotrd 
proeeit  sad  cuarant^e  tbeai  at  the  followlDC  prim  s 


Rizes  Price 

30x3     #-i.50 

30x3»i  6.50 

8'.:x3>, 7.'>0 

33x4     900 


Sizes  Price 

84x4    ~ 19.00 

34X4H 10.40 

3.5x4>i 11.00 

8«x4>i 11.00 


Add  $1.00  to  the  aboT*  for   Non-Skid   Tire 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  and  price  list 


Deafness 

Perfect  hearing  Is  now  belni;  re- 
ntored  In  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  detei'tlve  hearing  from 
cauHes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
'Thickened  Drums,  Boaring  and 
HiSHing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  fU'Ptroyed 
Drums, DiHcharge  from  F!:ars,etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"LilUe  Wtreless  Phones  for  the  J^ars,"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  U  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  tits  iuto  the  ears 
where  they  arelnvlslMe.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  tn<ln}i  for  our  1G8  pajie  FllKK  book  on  DK  A  K- 
NKSS,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 

70S  Inter-Southern  Bldf.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


ASTHMA 

•INSTANTLY   PELIEVED    WITH 


flSTHMADOR 


OR  HOMEY  REFUNDED.  ASK  ANY  ORUGOIST 

or  writs  Asthmsdor  Co.i  8t  Psul,  Minn.  Price  65c 

Remember  the  name  ■■  it  mleht  not  be  teen  asaln 


DON'T   BUY  A    FARM 

Until  you  see  this  M-acre  general,  hog.  poultry  farm 
bordering  Sklppnck  Creek.  22  mlhs  central  Phila- 
delphia. 1(»  room  brick  dwelling;  Bft-foot  bank  barn; 
complete  set  outi)uildlngs:  spring  water:  fruits;  su- 
perior soil.  Owner  here  53  years.  |3,760.0»».  IlluS' 
trntfd  catiilOKiie  desrrlblng  200  snaps,  three  counties 
surrounding  Plilladelplila,  through  FUANK  T 
REE8K.  6  East  Airy  Mtreet,  Norrlsbowo,  Pa. 
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Lamb- Feeding  Experiments 

W.   H.   TOM  HAVE 

Some  interesting  lamb-feeding  work 
has    recently    been    conchided    at    the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  sheep  growers.     A 
number   of   Western    lambs    were    fat- 
tened for  market.     A  comparison  was 
made  of  various  amounts  of  corn  silage 
as  a  roughage,  also  a  study  of  several 
different  kinds  of  protein  supplements. 
In    studying    the    conclusions    of    the 
feeding  trial   we   find    that  lambs   re- 
ceiving a  sole  roughage  of  corn  silage 
did  not  consume  as  much  dry  matter 
as  did  the  lambs  receiving  clover  hay 
in  addition  to  the  silage.     The  lambs 
that  received   clover   hay   in   addition 
to  the  silage  gained  22   percent  more 
rapidly   than  the  lambs  that  received 
silage    as   the   only   roughage.     There 
was  not   only  a  marked  difference   in 
the  daily  gain,  but  the  lambs  fed  the 
hay  in  addition  to  the  silage  sold  for 
more  money  on  the  market,  and  showed 
a  financial  return  of  50  cents  per  sheep 
more    than   the   sole   silage-fed    lambs. 
These  results  are  in  keeping  with  those 
of    other    feeding    trials    where    sheep 
showed  better  results  when  good  clover 
or  alfalfa  hay  was  fed  in  addition  to 
the    silage.      This    experiment    should 
not    be    misunderstood    and    taken    to 
mean  that  silage  is  not  good  for  sheep. 
It   shows   the   importance   of   allowing 
sheep  some  roughage  in  the  form  of  a 
legume  in  addition  to  silage.    A  limited 
silage  ration  is  more  practical  for  all 
classes  of  sheep  than  an   unrestricted 
ration  and  no  other  roughage. 

Three  different  protein  supplements 
were  used — oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal 
and  ground  soy  beans.  There  was  very 
little  difference  in  the  daily  gain  of 
the  sheep  fed  the  different  protein  con- 
centrates. The  lambs  fed  the  oil  meal 
were  valued  higher  at  the  close  of  the 
feeding  trial  than  the  other  two  lots, 
and  returned  a  higher  profit  per  lamb. 


weather  is  cold,  and  the  sow  not  likely 
to  give  immediate  proper  care  to  the 
pigs  as  they  arrive,  the  pigs  as  born 
should  be  quietly  removed  from  the 
pen  and  put  in  a  dry  box  or  basket 
and  well  protected  till  they  can  be 
safely  returned  to  the  mother.  Heated 
bricks  or  a  jug  of  hot  water  in  the 
box  will  be  great  comfort  to  the  little 
strangers.  The  sow  should  be  fed  very 
lightly  for  the  first  day  after  farrow- 
ing; all  the  water  she  wants  should 
be  at  hand,  and  she  may  have  a  small 
feed  of  scalded  wheat  bran.  As  soon 
as  the  mother  is  again  in  normal  con- 
dition and  her  appetite  becomes  pro- 
nounced, let  the  inilk-raaking  grain 
feed  be  abundant.     Keep  her  pen  dry 


and  clean,  and  her  appetite  and  diges- 
tion well  balanced. 

A  separate  feeding-trough,  made 
quite  low,  should  be  provided  for  the 
little  pigs,  away  from  the  dam.  From 
this  they  will  begin  to  take  corn,  mid- 
dlings and  fresh  skim  milk  when  they 
are  from  three  to  four  weeks  old. 
This  trough  and  feeding  place  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  no  more  feed  given 
than  will  be  well  used  up.  ^ 

The  growth  and  development  of 
farm  animals  is  physiologic  and  not 
psychologic;  there  is  nothing  that  will 
take  the  place  of  good  breeding,  care 
and  feed.  We  can't  wish  thrift  into 
our  animals,  but  we  can  feed  it  in.  I 
never  have  seen  a  pedigree  long  and 


rich  enough  to  overcome  the  stultifica- 
tion of  a  short  and  poor  ration.  Good 
breeding  is  a  royal  birthright  in  any 
animal,  but  everlasting  good  feeding 
is  the  only  factor  that  makes  the  profit- 
able hog  out  of  the  best  born  pig;  it 
is  the  only  salvation  of  the  scrub,  if  it 
has  one. 

The  little  pigs  as  they  grow  must 
have  exercise  and  sunshine,  the  latter 
to  make  them  red  blooded,  and  the 
former  to  make  the  blood  flow. 

Pennsylvania. 


Clean  surroundings  in  the  dairy 
barn  and  clean  methods  of  milking 
mean  more  in  clean  milk  production 
than    does    an    expensive    equipment. 


Caring  for  the  Spring  Litters 

W.  F.   MCSl'ARKAN 

As  the  spring  litters  of  pigs  are  due 
to  arrive  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for 
them  and  to  take  the  best  of  care  of 
the  young  things  and  their  mothers. 
Really,  the  care  of  the  litter  should 
begin  before  it  is  farrowed.  This  is 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  sow;  in- 
deed, it  should  begin  even  farther  back 
that  that,  in  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  the  new  pigs'  grandparents,  for  we 
cannot  expect  the  best  offspring  unless 
we  have  been  careful  to  have  our  swine 
well  bred.  But  we  must  now  take  the 
spring  litters  as  they  come,  reaping  as 
we  have  sown,  and  make  the  best  of 
them. 

The  ideal  place  for  the  sow  to  far- 
row is  one  removed  from  other  swine, 
where  she  can  be  kept  quiet  and  free 
from  annoyance.  She  should  have  a 
clean,  dry  pen,  with  as  much  sunslLine 
as  possible  falling  on  her  bed.  There 
should  be  guard  rails  6  inches  wide 
and  as  high  from  the  floor  to  avoid 
crushing  the  young  things  for  the  flrst 
day  or  so.  The  bedding  must  be  dry 
and  plentiful,  but  not  overabundant. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  litter 
the  sow  should  be  fed  a  liberal  diet  of 
cooflng  and  laxative  feeds,  such  as 
wheat  bran  and  middlings,  clover 
leaves,  small  potatoes  boiled  and  fed 
warm,  a  little  tankage  or  skim  milk 
and  all  the  clean  water  she  wants.  If 
the  weatMlfc-  is  mild  she  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  reasonable  exercise. 
It  isnt  often  there  is  any  necessity 
for  swine  midwifery.  Careful  observ- 
ance that  everything  is  progressing 
properly  is  commendable,  but  meddling 
with  the  course  of  nature  is  generally 
more  harmful  than  beneficial.     If  the 
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PER  COW 

Records   of  25  herds 
Bhov^ed  Jannes  Cups  increased 
tnnv  yield  lli  lbs.  per  day  average, 
saved  $2J>0  on  labor  and  49c  on  fuel  per 
COW  each  winter— total  of  $20  more  profit  per  cowb  . 
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Lost  a  Ffined  Man? 
"JsmiN Etnupmettt- 

Saoes  BamY^tk, 

James  Mor-Milk  labor  savingBanfEqiii^ 

ment  makes  bam  work  easy^The  light  runs 
ning  James  Carriers  make  chore  time  almost  play 
time,  tummg  the  disagreeable  task  that  heretofore 
has  been  shirked  by  all  into  a  job  that  bo}^  enjoy. 
James  Scrapers  make  quick  vvrork  of  cleaning  up 
cement  floors;  James  Stanchions  keep  the  stalls  clean 
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by  Hning  up  cows  at  tb«  rear,  so 
that  manure  iJaHs  in  the  gutter  and 
not  on  the  standing  platform;  and 
the  James  Swinging  Sure  Stop 
saves  time  and  trouble  when 
|mtting  cows  into  stalls.  \ 

The  James  Feed  Truck  or  Feed 
Carrier  saves  much  walking  to  and 
from  feed  rooms  makes  unneces- 
sary the  lifting  of  heavy  baskets.' 

James  Drinking  Cups  save  time, 
save  fuel  and  increase  milk  yields. 
Cow  testing  "tecords  show  average 
increases  of  2%  l^a-  P«'  <^o^  P«' 


And  so  on  with  other  James' 
Equipment — stalls,  steel  pens  for. 
cows,  calves  and  bulls,  hogs  and' 
sheep,  ventilators,  bull  staffs,  mang-' 
ers,  swinging  cranes,  milk  canj 
vcaxriers  and  horse  suble  fixtures.] 

FREE  BOOK 
^^320  page  book — ^"The  James* 
Way"— tells  all  about  theae  James 
Inventions  and  about  James  free 
barn  plan  service.  Mail  the  coupon 
now;  get  full  details  how  to  cut 
barn  work  in  half  and  make  more 


day ^James  C5up8  pay  200^   axid^      milk — how  James  Equipment  will 

more  a  year  on  their  cost.  A^  solve  your  barn  problems. 
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JAMES  MFG.  CO.  —  Pleaae  send  me  your  free  book 
on  barn  planning,  Tentilation  and  equipment* 
AI>o  the  James  Bam  Magazine  (free). 

I  have....^.eowa.    I  hope  to  build.. .... 

romodel about -.-—    Am  interested  fn 

Stalls  (  ),  Stanchions  (  ),  Carriers  (  ),  Drinkiag  Cups  I 
Ventilators  (  ).  Steel  Pens  (  ).  Bull  Staff  (  ). 

Name................. — -- — — — .— - 

R  R.  Sta P.  O 

R.  P.  D^ ~~ State > 
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fcaMsSafaty-rmtBdiStafi.   $330  f.  o.  b.  Ft.  Atkinson  or  Elmlra.   Par.  Pes4| 
1st  and  2nd  sonee.  He:  3rd  lone,  18c:  4th  coQe.33c;  5tb  xuuej4te 
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More  and  Better  Lambs 


What  can  the  word  "comfort"  mean 
in  winter,  but  cozily  heated  rooms 
throughout  the  ivhole  house?  It 
isn't  comfort"  if  only  one  room  is 
heated  or  if  some  one  has  to  tend 
several  fires,  carrying  coal  and  ashes 
in  and  out  and  up  and  down.     The 

NEWroEA 

PipeUss  Furnace 

will  giv«  your  home  winter  comfort. 
With  only  o«^yfr^ — and  that  easily 

kept  up  —  it  will  flood  tb»  whole  house 
with  moist  healthful  heat.  There  are  do 
pipes,  and  only  one  hole  to  be  cut  ia  the 
floor.  The  NEW  IDEA 
costs  but  little  more  than 
one  good  jtove,  is  easy  to 
initall  and  economical  to 
operate. 

Write  lor  complete  cata- 
logue and  name  of  nearest 
ac*BL 

Out  engheers  —  htating 
spcci'a/isfs  —  win  advise 
yoa  wifhoof  charge. 

UTICA  HEATER  CO. 
Box  10,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Acenta  Wanted       I»-T 


ILLA  %\\iOS 


'®im^'{?km\& 


Thousands  of  the  nation's  famous 
dairy  stock  farms  own  Unadilla 
Silos.  Here,  where  every  purchase 
is  made  for  quality,  for  endurance, 
for  £;ood  looks,  for  conveniences, 
the  Unadilla  Silo  won  out  in  com- 
parison. Better  still,  when  a  new 
silo  is  added  on  these  farms,  it's 
invariably  a  Unadilla. 

Every  Borden  farm  has  its  Una- 
dilla. Many  National,  State, 
County,  College  and  School  farms 
have  Unadillas. 

Do  you  want  more  proof  that  the 
Unadilla  is  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  silo  to  buy  f  The  big 
1919  catalog^  has  it.  Write  today 
for  our  early  order  discount  offer. 

A  fenu  good  agents  nvanted 

UNADILLA   SILO   CO. 

Box  O 
Unadilla,  N.  Y..  or  Dca  Moiaca.  Ia. 


EDGAR  L. 

In  one  or  two  ways  I  changed  my 
mind  after  I  had  been  keeping  sheep 
a  number  of  years.  In  the  outset  I 
used  to  think  that  the  more  lambs  I 
could  get,  the  better  oft  I  would  be. 
So  I  was  particularly  rejoiced  when  a 
ewe  bore  twins.  I  remember,  too,  how 
glad  I  was  when  a  fine  Shropshire  ewe 
had  three  lambs  at  a  time.  I  bred  as 
far  as  I  could  for  more  lambs. 

But  I  found  out  after  a  time  that 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered 
than  a  large  number  of  lambs.  The 
great  question  is:  "Is  the  mother  sheep 
able  to  care  for  two  or  three  lambs 
properly?"  This  subject  began  to 
bring  me  some  doubts,  for  I  found 
that  while  some  ewes  have  the  capacity 
to  nourish  more  than  one  lamb,  one 
is  all  other  sheep  should  be  expected 
properly  to  support.  Give  them  one, 
and  they  will  have  milk  enough  to 
make  it  grow  fast  and  big;  if  they 
have  two,  the  milk  must  be  divided, 
and  consequently  the  lambs  will  show 
a  difference. 

"Old  Blackie,"  the  ewe  that  bore  the 
three  lambs,  could  not  care  for  them 
all,  and  nature  soon  solved  the  problem 
and  came  to  her  rescue.  The  third 
lamb  died  soon  after  it  was  born.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  many  sheep, 
especially  those  of  the  smaller  type, 
never  bore  more  than  one  lamb.  That 
one  she  could  grow  to  far  better  size 
than  she  could  two. 

So  in  later  years  the  question  with 
me  was  not  so  much  "How  many 
lambs?"  but  "How  good  are  those  I 
have?"  And,  although  there  is  a  great 
demand  lately  for  an  increased  number 
of  lambs  and  sheep,  we  have  to  be  on 
our  guard  lest  we  shall  say  not  "How 
good?"  but  "How  many?" 

Now,  I  want  ewes  that  are  big  enough 
and  endowed  by  nature  with  a  capacity 
for   taking    feed    and    turning    it    into 
milk,  so  that  I  can  expect  her  to  bear 
and    bring   to    maturity    at   least   two 
lambs.     And   I  want  them  to  be  good 
ones.     Some  ewes  naturally  are  twin- 
bearers.      By    breeding    to    rams    that 
come    from    families    given    to    twin- 
bearing,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  will  get  not  only  my  two  lambs,  but 
that    they    shall    be    good    ones.     The 
Shrophires,    into    which    I    gradually 
worked,  are  of  this  type,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  I  like  them  so  well. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  thinks  the  Hamp- 
shires   are    a   little   bit   ahead    of  the 
Sbropshires,  and   I   think  they  are  a 
little    more    inclined    to    be    vigorous, 
and  surely  they  are  somewhat  larger. 
But   here   Is  another   phase  of  this 
question.      With    me    the    matter    of 
heavy   feeding  is  a  hobby.     I   cannot 
bear  to  see  anything  around  me  that  is 
poorly  fed.     And   I   have  learned  that 
some  ordinary  sheep,  if  well  fed  and 
otherwise  cared  for,  will  be  more  apt 
to  bear  better  lambs,  and  take  better 
care  of  them,  than  if  they  were  scantily 
fed  and  poorly  cared  for. 

There  are  thousands  of  sheep  in  this 
country  that  do  not  bear  as  many 
lambs  as  they  might,  simply  because 
they  are  not  kept  up  in  prime  condi- 
tion. If  these  illy  nourished  ewes  do 
bear  two  lambs,  one,  at  least,  of  them 
Is  likely  to  die,  and  perhaps  both  may 
go  the  same  way. 
The  fact  Is,  comparatively  few  farm- 


VINCENT 

ers  of  this  country  have  the  real 
shepherd  instinct.  We  are,  as  a  class, 
too  busy  to  give  the  necessary  care. 
Add  to  that  the  idea  which  some  men 
seem  to  have  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  take  all  possible  pains  to  have  the  , 
flock  in  the  pink  of  perfection,  and 
we  have  the  secret  of  the  indifferent 
success  so  many  meet  with  as  sheep 
growers.  The  price  of  good  sheep  and 
lambs  is  better  shepherding. 

Successful  sheepmen  are  the  ones 
that  are  willing  to  put  all  there  is  In 
them  into  their  work.  They  must  take 
pride  in  their  sheep  and  have  an  am- 
bition to  work  up  higher  every  year. 
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More  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  ? 

Following  notification  from  British 
authorities  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
lately  has  broken  out  in  England,  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  has  can- 
celled all  permits  for  importation  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  from  that 
country,  and  is  taking  special  precau- 
tions for  the  inspection  and  quaran- 
tine of  such  animals  now  en  route  to 
the  United  States.  The  outbreak  in 
England  was  confirmed  January  10th, 
and  reports  were  transmitted  at  once 
to  the  United  States.  Canadian  offi- 
cials also  have  been  notified.. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  six 
months  that  the  disease  has  appeared 
in  England.  The  bureau  is  informed 
that  British  veterinarians  have  quar- 
antined the  infected  area,  and  the  out- 
break is  under  control,  yet  because  of 
the  constant  communication  between 
England  and  America  it  is  extremely 
important  that  veterinarians  and  stock 
owners  in  the  United  States  keep  a 
sharp  watch  for  the  disease. 


tkii^  attRecords 

Risht  now— when  milk  prices  are  break- 
in»  all  records— is  the  time  to  make  new 
hiffh  records  .in  milk  production.  It  is  tur- 
prisinff  how  effectivelr  this  can  be  ac<»ni- 
plished  by  raisin?  the  health  standard  of 
your  dairy  cows. 

The  most  prevalent  cow  ailments — Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth,  Bunches.  Lost  Ap- 
petite, Scours,  etc — arise  from  an  impaired 
condition  of  the  genital  and  diseetive  or- 
gans. Kow-Kure  haa  remarkable  medicinal 
properties  that  act  directly  on  these  organs, 
producing  regular,  healthy  action. 

Feed  dealers  and  druggists  eeUKow^Kiireb 
in  60c.  and  11.20  packages. 

Send  for  ffres  bo«li 
-THE   HOME  COW  DOOTOR" 

Dairy  Associatioi  Gi. 

ba^MTil*.  Vt. 


$10,000.00 

niisf  itif 
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Backs  TMs 

Our  No.  .  it  iha  bart  Mid 
eh«»p«tt  WW  msda  to  which  • 
rippiag  Ubie  ni»x  b«  att«ch*d. 

Omkrsaiaed  1  jrMir 
,H«aa7  rWhB4«4  IfatMtUalhaiwT 
WriU  fcr  Mtal«t     b 


^hear  the  Modern  Way 

You  wouldn't  allow  15oi  of  any  crop  to  go 
unharvested.  So  why  stick  to  old-time  meth- 
ods of  sheep  and  goat  sliearine  ?  Shear  the 
modern  way,  with  a  Htewart  Machim;.  <J«t« 
more  wool  easier  and  more  quickly.  *,hey  are 
hand  operated  machines  and  largel"  ones. 
Trice  of^ Stewart  No.  »  only  $14.  Seu<t  »2— pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Write  for  catalog. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B 150.  12th  Street  and  Central  Ave..  ChtesfS.  III. 


Veal  or  Beef  ? 
The  proposed  legislation  to  prevent 
the  slaughter  of  male  dairy  calves  be- 
fore they  reach  maturity  would  result  | 
in  an  enormous  waste  of  labor  and 
foodstuffs,  is  the  conclusion  of  C.  T. 
Conklin,  who  recently  complotcd  a 
calf-feeding  experiment  at  the  Ohio 
State  University. 

Mr.  Conklin  has  shown  that  more 
food  is  produced  by  slaughtering  male 
dairy  calves  between  four  and  six 
weeks  of  age  than  by  holding  them 
until  they  are  older.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  gain  well,  each  suc- 
cessive week  takes  more  milk  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  veal  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding. Furthermore,  owing  to  the 
poor  form  of  these  animals,  the  car- 
casses are  of  poorer  quality,  the  meat 
generally  dryer,  and  there  is  much 
more  loss  in  slaughtering.  It  took  two 
pounds  more  of  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  veal  at  eight  weeks  than  at  six 
weeks. 

A  better  quality  of  veal  was  pro- 
duced by  feeding  whole  milk  than  by 
feeding  skim  milk,  although  the 
skim-milk-fed  calves  were  more  profit- 
able. The  whole-milk-fed  calves,  how- 
ever, dressed  a  carcass  containing  at 
least  5  percent  more  edible  meat.  Ad- 
ditional experimental  work  will  be 
done  along  this  line. 

Pennsylvania  has  regained  ite  rank 
as  the  leading  buckwheat  producing 
state,  an  advantage  lost  to  New  York 
in  1917. 
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"'HE  Jersey  is 
-*  an   investment 
breed,  not  a  luxury.    They  are  ^ 
-      noted  sa  money  makers.    They  do 
not  have  to  be  pampered.    Th«y  do  equally 
well  in  Southern  Icxas  and  the 
Canadian    Northwest.    On« 


Jersey  will  prove  to  you  that 
you  muBt  have  a  herd.  Write 
Dealers  for   prices   and   p«U- 


Sees.  Send  to  us  for  important 
ct3  about  Jerseys. 
Th«  American  JcrMY  Cattle  Cljjb 
r^5R  W.  23d  at..  Mew  Verli  Clt» 


MONKY  PAID  JUDICIOUSLY  for  a  good 
.FtTscy,  the  kind  that  brings  resiilts, 
will  produce  move  buttor.  mort>  high- 
prlcpd  milk,  more  food,  more  money,  more 
prtdpfiil  personal  satisfaction  for  the  In-  * 
vestment  in  stock,  labor  and  feed  than  a 
HlmPar  investment  in  any  other  domestic 
nnlmfll. 

A  >rood  Jersey  Bull,  used  In  even  grade 
rows  will  brine  astonishing  results.  I  have 
fiome  of  that  kind  of  yoiingslers  to  sell  at 
prices  anyone  can  pay.     Ask  me  about  them. 

^¥.   V.  MrKPAKRAN 
KMrntea,  Pa. 


Pnrcbred  Ilrglgtered 

Hols^tein  Cattle 

itnj  ftr  FREE   lUustrattd   Bt»ttfli 

Thr  Holslein-Friesian  Association 
•I  Ancrica.Box270,Brattleboro.VI. 

RKO.  P.  «rilTN  An.  RerkMhlrrit.  V.  Whitea. 
l.tuyf  -trniri><.  all  ni;<'S.  mated  not  aktn.  Hred 
PowB.  ServlfT  Boarw,  Poultry.  Collies.  BeaKlea.  Air^ 
dalen.  OfHdt-  (Jiiernneya.  TTolntein  Calveii. 

iSrt"!  itnmp/ur  prirrn  and  eirculari. 
P.  r,  Hanallton  Cochran Tlllr,  P». 


"IIA9IPMHIRRN''  AredOilta 
for  sprlnK  farrow     IMrs  any  age. 
freo  circular.     niiernHoy  l>iill« 
LO<  rsT  LAWN  I  A  KM.  Blrd- 
In-IInnd.  Boa  P.  I.,ano.  Co.,  Pa. 

IDcm.'^IIIDi;'  DAAD  Soon  reatlv  for  service. 
DCmVi^niltE.  DV/1I%  t  yoniiRpr  ones.  Krovting 
lDtOiinon<'v.  10  lieHiitlfiil.  PtrnuK.  Ioiik  imtired  (illtM— 
money  muit  ra.    W.  r.  Mcsp\rban.  Furnlns,  l*a. 
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's  Best 
Roofing 

Fr«lsht 
Paid 


**n—'*  Cluster  Metal  Shing-les,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated. Standing  Scam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings. Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Itock-Bottom  Factory  IVices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  tbo  PralsM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  or(Snary  roofb.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  Uehtningproof. 

Frse  Roofing  Bock 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-botwcen  dealer's 
protitfl.  Ask  for  Book 
No.'ibb 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Madc 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
upanyplace.^  Send  postal  for 
Garaire  Book*  showing  styles. 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO., 
U.^8-288    Ms  St..    CiMiMMli,0. 


Samples  & 
I  Roofing  Book  i 


I5:a?.:sv, 


FREE! 

Book! 


rite  Today 

•  n«w  1919  iMMk.    Sa^ea  you, 
in  TOUT  .acMooa  suppU^ 
this  saTinicbayins  direct 
Iran  uBiHiw«7.    TTiiT  u"..  cyonT    1619  book  shows   ^ 
iaUat  ana  best  iiDplcmenta  and  feature*. 

GALLOWAY'S  SEPARATORS 
ENGINES  -  SPREADERS 
Direct  From  Factory       [„ 

four  food  sfces  Separators,  .flfs"."'''"""^'*"? 
Maily   cleaned -•mltary^^ 


rinea2Htol2H.P.    I'or 

n  any  foci.  Wldeepreadj—. ..----: 

ft  Spreaders,  ^rite  todityfor  19U 1 


DK.^Ioee  bV  ahippioc  poiats. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
i567_ Wafrioo, 


Iowa 


Farm  Happenings 

AS   TOLD   BY   THE   BOSS 

The  herd  bull  was  off  feed  for  a  few 
days,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  some  in 
weight.  It  was  necessary  for  one  of 
the  men  to  feed  him  for  a  few  days, 
and  he  received  too  much  grain  and 
no  exercis©.  It  seems  that  too.  much 
of  one  and  not  enough  of  the  other 
do  not  work  well  together. 


DiHtCT  From  Factohv 


If  1  Ka««  you'  ofdrr  %o  butld  >Ot'R  S.I0  NO^A^ 
Ml  tht  o£  mmton.  lof  delivery  nrs>  summer  I'll  Mvc 
)pow  evcft  more  money  iK*n  ordtnartly 

I  mR  direct  My  profil  che  •»i\pfol«i  you  p«y 
My  fu«r»ntfw  fuo'0'*it*x  I  rr\%kt  iKe  DIRICO  and 
STANDARD  S<Wm  to  good  tK«i  m  9  vr*rt  ripcr^ 
tnce  iKe  fifsl  orw  Ku  ye«  to  be  returned  tor  «ny  ica 
torn  whstaocvn  Wnie  lor  pr«<e*  and  m>  tni#fesl>rt| 
96  psffr  FREE  bookie*  iod*v  A  H  S<e*ent.  P»e»t 
d*nl.  bccvm*  Tm4  9*^  T«i«cr  C(w  Awbu/n.  M«irM 


THE  SELF-OILING  WNDMILL 

Itaa  become  so  popular  in  its  Brst  four  years  that 
tho«Man<ls  have  oeen  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  eariiei 
AerTQotors,  malcins  them  self-oil- 
inp.  hsendoseci  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
f](K>ds  every  bearing  with  oil.  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  ,  ,  • 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  nair  Oie  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tankt, 
Water   Supply     Goods     and   Steel    Frame   Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twreiflh  SL,  Chicago 


.riGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  I'root  anchurintf  system  t  iiat  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilane  is  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  bilo  perfectly  air-  tinliU    H  jops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  c;(n't  buy  a 
better  silo.    AUo  all  st/.es  Wat«r  Zaaks. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  *  llf«.  CO.,  Oflpl.  I  .FrtdrloH.IM. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


.MJiH 


The  lambs  are  beginning  to  come, 
and  they  are  all  strong  and  vigorous. 
If  this  warm  weather  continues  they 
will  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  warm 
sunshine  in  a  very  short  time. 


A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
drive  through  a  section  of  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  saw  several  flocks  of 
sheep  where  the  ewes  and  lambs  had 
not  been  docked.  They  did  not  appear 
near  as  neat  and  trim  as  the  home 
flock,  and  I  venture  to  wager  that  the 
percentage  of  lambs  will  not  be  as  high 
as  in  the  flock  where  the  ewes  have 
been  docked. 


f^  BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK  ]' 


,  COCT  froM  FACTOfff-FIEiailT  nCMID 

rhr  biRcmt  moDey-saTlnir  f«oc«  cataloe  you  srer 
»ivcj.    Write  for  It  tixfuy.    8«o Jbe  rnonry  roo 


tun  •.'.ve — conii'nrc 


r<-  my  Low  ractory.  rr»l«lit  PtMiM 
r«.  fte.  I»oii'tbuyoiitll»oaretthla 
le«.    Sampira  to  XmtX  and  book  fre*. 


■lloti  on  f«nrft,  mivs,  tinrfo  wi 
Barsain  Fence  Ikxjx.    I&U  rtyl^ 

«  nONR  FEME  i NIK  COhM.  393  ClMltaM.OM» 


I  noticed  this  morning  that  some  of 
the  steers  that,  have  been  getting 
broken  ear  corn  for  some  time  are 
beginning  to  shell  the  corn  from  the 
cob.  This  must  be  due  to  the  cob 
getting  dry.  We  plan  to  give  these 
cattle  some  corn  and  cob  meal  for  a 
change. 


The  corn  silage  seems  to  be  disap- 
pearing more  rapidly  this  year  than 
last.  It  took  more  acres  to  fill  the 
silo,  and  even  then  it  was  not  as  full 
as  last  year.  The  cattle  never  did  bet- 
ter than  this  year  on  a  ration  of 
silage,  stover  and  cottonseed  meal. 
This  Is  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  corn  in  the  silage.  The  steers  are 
now  consuming  about  45  pounds  per 
head  daily. 


We  have  three  spring  colts  that  will 
be  a  year  old  in  April  and  May.  They 
have  been  out  in  the  yard  every  day 
during  the  winter,  and  are  in  good 
condition.  Two  are  pure  bred,  and  one 
is  a  grade.  They  were  weighed  Febru- 
ary 1st.  and  weighed  780.  760  and  730 
pounds.  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
a  colt  should  weigh  one-half  his  mature 
weight  when  a  yea^^old.  These  colts 
will  all  be  good  heavy  drafters  if  they 
continue  at  the  present  pace. 

We  have  a  field  in  rye  that  is  planned 
for  spring  pasture  for  swine.  It  is 
surprising  how  the  brood  sows  and 
young  pigs  have  enjoyed  grazing  over 
this  field  during  the  mild  weather 
which  we  have  had. 


One  of  the  three-year-old  fillies  on 
the  farm  foaled  a  fine  stallion  colt  the 
last  week  in  January.  We  bred  two 
fillies  last  spring  so  that  they  would 
foal  when  three  years  old.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  practice,  especially 
when  the  mares  are  well  grown  for 
their  age.  We  will  not  breed  these 
two  mares  this  year,  as  the  mares 
need  a  rest  during  their  fourth  year. 


It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  fped 
that  we  have  been  able  to  save  this 
winter  as  compared  to  last  year.  The 
live  stock  has  been  out  in  the  pasture 
during  the  day.  and  have  consumed 
a  great   deal  of  corn  stover. 


Our  steers  have  been  fed  corn  silage, 
cottonseed  meal  and  corn  stover.  They 
have  been  doing  very  well  on  this  feed. 
They  have  gained  over  2'-j  pounds  a 
day.  We  started  to  feed  them  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November.  We  may  feed 
them  some  corn  in  addition  to  this  feed 
for  a  month  before  we  sell  them. 


Never  let  a  pig  celebrate  his  birth- 
day, say  Indiana  authorities  on  pork 
production.  A  self-feeder  with  corn 
and  tankage  in  it.  or  corn  and  tankage 
with  either  oats  or  middlings  in  it, 
win  help  get  the  pig  to  market  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  nine 
months,  thus  lessening  danger  of  loss 
from  disease,  and  saving  grain  and 
labor. 


/jf^ 
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More  Milk  Maney 


You  can  get  more  hard  cash  profit  from 
your  milk  cows  by  feeding 

Happy  Cow  Feed 

High  feeding  costs  and  uncertain  values  have  put 
the  dairyman  strictly  up  against  it,  but  Happy  Cow 
Feed  will  set  you  right  again.     Results  prove  it. 

Happy  Cow  Feed  is  a  complete  dairy  ration  which  contains,  in 
correct  proportions,  all  the  elements  needed  for  economical  milk 
production.     Made  with  or  without  molasses,  as  you  prefer. 

It's  a  high-grade  feed,  composed  of  alfalfa  meal,  cocoanut  meal, 
wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  velvet  bean  feed,  com  meal,  unhuUed 
peanut  oil  feed,  rice  bran  and  polish,  and  Yt  of  1%  salt. 

When  you  begin  to  get  the  maximum  yield  from  your  cows 
and  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  for  feed,  you  will  simply  open  you 
eyes  and  wonder  why  such  a  feed  has  not  been  offered  before. 
A  life-long  experience  in  making  and  feeding  t.^ood  feeds 
proves  to  us  that  Happy  Cow  Feed  produces  milk  at  lower 
cost  than  any  other  ration.  Write  for  samples,  prices 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Dept.  35 


Edgar-Morgan  Co.,    Memphis,  Teniu 


IsIo(3 
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The  Handsomest  and  Strongest  i 

SILO  Made  f 

Craine  triple  wall  silos  harmonize  with  | 

the  finest  farm  buildings.    Their  smooth,  | 

handsome    appearance  is  unmarred  by  § 

ugly,  bothersome,  loose  hoops  and  lugs.  § 

And  this  great  silo  is  as  strong  as  it  is  beautiful.  S 

It   has  an   inner    wall  of    closely  fitted    staves;  5 

a  wall   between   of  special  heavy  weather-proof  5 

felt;  and  the  famous  smooth-finished  Crainelox  = 

covering.      This    is  a  continuous,   patented  5 

covering    that    provides   strength    to   every  = 

square  inch   of  the  silo.  5 

This  3-wall  construction  keeps 
warmth  in  and  cold  out;  it  is  a 
real   air-tight,   frost-repelling   and 

strongly  supported  silo.  Once 

erected  it    stays  put  without 

tinkering. 

Send  for  literature,  early  order 
discount  and  agency  offer 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  220  Norwich,  N.Y.     _ 

iiui^iiluiiiiMiiiiuiiuiiMmmiHmitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiin 


R*lmiUik«01d 

STAVE  SILO 

Any  homemkd*  or 
stave  silo,  if  twisted 
tipped  or  collapsed, 
ran  he  rebuilt  into  a 
beautiful  new  Oaine 
n-w»ll  silo  at  alinut  S 
the  prire  of  a  new  one 
All  the  old  material 
(exeept  hoops)  ran  he 
used.  We  hiiT  the 
hoops.  >>end  for  plan 
of  rebuilding  old  silos 


Allied  Horses  Clipped 

Horsfs  of  Allied  arinieB  were  cllpiwd  reRiilarly. 
Army  velerlimrians  knrw  that  clippfd  hon»«^  wpre 
luuch  Ie8fl  lialtle  to  sickiipss-  <U(1  hett*r  work  and 
save  loiiKPr  Bervlre.  The  machine  atlopicd  was 
the  Stewart  Ball  Bfarins;  No.  1.  The  Stewart  lasts 
a  lifetime  and  coBta  orily  fft-TI.  Send  fJ.tni— pay 
balance  on  arrival.    Or  write  for  new  1!'19  catulog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  1 50, 1 2th  St.  and  Central  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


SILOS 

Opening  Roofs 

FullSilo  Without  RcriLLtum 
wRirr     rOR  catalgo 

AND    SeCCIAL     PBICCS  NOW 

'^E.F.Scm.icHTBit  Co. 

(A^CNTS   \  lOS.   IBTM.  ST. 

KwAMTtoJ  ^MHA,  PA. 


UpwaiS       TRIAL 


FULLY 
CUARANTCED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SoNdPropcaltion  townd  new.  well 
made,  easy  runnmtr.  perfflct  BkimminK 
■eparator  for  $  1 9.  '.'3.  Sk  ima  warm  or 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  lipht  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  Bhowa  lar- 
eer  capaci  ty  mach  i  nes .  See  oar  plan  of 

MONTNLY  PAYMENTS 

Rnwl  aaantfaryiKorveteasily  cleaned. 
\.hot}ier  dairy  IS  iaivc  or  small,  write 
f  r  free  cataloff  and  monthly  payment 
[Ian.      W*»Um  ord*n  fiiUd  from  I 
wentem  pointm, 

AMKIUCAN  SC^ARATON  CO. 
Box      tU/T 
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This  it  a|Hamt  Home 

No.  J.  R.  1001  but  one  of 
more  than  a  hundred 
beautflul  designs  in  the 
new  tree  edition  of  the 
Harris  Book  of  Plans.  Ex- 
cellent arrangement,  five 
rooms  and  a  big  attic. 


Quick  action  on  your  part  will  bring  your  request  for 

information  to  as  at  a  time  when  we  are  better  situated  than  ever 
before  to  irapreas  apon  yoa  the  time  and  money  savins  advantages  of  the 
"Harris  Way."  The  ffreat  war  endinc  almost  aa  Bnddenly  as  it  started,  will 
eaase  a  stapendoas  msh  of  operations  in  the  baildins  field.  Every  one  will 
want  to  be  first.  The  delay  will  cause  tbem  to  b«  even  more  anzioos  to  ee« 
their  Harris  Home  qoickly  erected  and  ready  for  oeeapancy  with  the  least 
poMlbie  del  ay .  Building  Materia)  soorees  wlU  b*  tassd  to  tbslr  follsst  eapadtf . 
80  dsn't  delay!  Get  In  tooeb  with  Dt  now. 


NOWistheTimetoBuy 

'The  Harris  improved   cut-to-fit   eyttem 

gives  you  the  utmost  possible  in  quality,  economy 
and  service.  You  profit  directly  —  immediately 
by  our  experience  through  a  quarter  centurjr^ 
The  "Harris  Way"  has  exclusive  merits  and 
special  advantjiges  for  the  careful  home  builder, 
possessed  by  no  other  method  today. 

Harris  Ready-to-Cut  Houses 

and  Farm  Supplies— 
At  Bis  Bargain  Prices! 

it  is  the  best,  safest  and  most  tensibla 

way  to  build  your  ideal  home  right,  without  wast- 
ing a  single  penny.  The  material  for  your  home 
will  come  to  you  prepared  complete  for  your  use 
in  a  way  that  is  instantly  and  easily  understood. 
You  pay  for  nothing  you  do  not  get— only  for 
what  is  needed  to  do  the  work  right  Think 
twice  before  you  pass  this  opportunity.        ^^ 

OrdsrNOVn 


y% 


)^^ 
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This  i«  a  Harris  Home  No.  J.  R.  1523, 

especially  designed  with  care  and  attention  to 
every  requirement  for  the  farm.  Seven  rooms 
and  bath.  Many  others  in  the  new  free  edition 
of  the  Harris  Book  of  Plans. 

Now  Ready!    The   most  complete  and 

beautiful  array  of  modem  American  Homes  ever 
bound  between  two  covers.  More  than  a  hunared 
desirable  plans  to  choose  from.  A  complete  and 
tboroaffh  analvsia  of  home  baildin«,  with  much  valuable 
loformatloo.   Mail  tba  eoapoo  for  roar  Cns  eopy  nowl 
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NOW  is 

Watts  No.  4 
$7710 

Capacity  75  to  125 
Bushels  Per  Hour 


the  Time  to  Buy 

WATTS  CORN 
SHELLERS 

All  Sizes  Now  Yours 

Mail 

the  Coupon 

for  Our  SPECIAL 

BOOK  of  THIS 

Great  CORN  SHEILER  Sale 


Watta  No.  1  Cora  Sheller  for  tli*  man  who  shells  cora  onlyfor 

bis  own  use.  Capacity  50  to  76  bushels  per  hour  with  a  S  H.  P.  ensiDe, 
now  esa.30.    Ord*r  No.  I.R.  eOO. 

Watts  No.  4  Cora  Shaller,  built  for  lh«  man  who  shells  for  him- 
self and  a  few  neighbors.  Cleanly  shells  76  to  125  bushels  per  hour  with  • 
S  H.  P.  to  6  H.  P.  en^ne.  Cleans  and  loada  all  the  oorn.  Stacks  the  coba. 
now  $77.70.    No.  J.R.  901. 

Watts  No.  7  Cora  Shelter  with  standarcl  eauipment  including 

wsKon  box,  (jrtiln  elevator,  cob  stacker,  type  "K"  feeder,  on  steel  trucks. 
Capacity  200  bu.  per  hour,  now  $300.00.    Order  No.  I.R.  903. 

Watts  No.  8  Double  Cylinder  Com  Shelle     for  custom  work. 

with  standard  equipment,  wagron  box  elfvator,  swivel  cob  stacker  and 
feeder  on  Bted  trucks.    Capacity  600  bo.  per  hour,  now  ♦4»e.80.    Order 

No.  J.R.  eos. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  special  book  of  this  great  tale. 


INDOORI  TOILET 
$ 


ImproTcd  ckcBi« 

jcalindoor  closet, 
'ntt*d  with  reralmr 
shaped  cloa«t  SAat 
and  cover, flnlahed  Id 
birch,  mabosanr' 
Cast  metal  frame 
and  base,  steel  caa- 
Ibc  enameled  in 
axura  blue,  complete 
with  axhaaat  pipe 
and  chemical.  rea» 
to  IneUII  No.  J.R. 
1816.  each  S12.7S. 


One- Piece  Sinks 


WhiU 

Porcelain 

Enameled  ona-plec« 

roll  rim  sink    and 

back;     two     nickel 

plated   faoceta  and  strainer:   lead  "P" 

trap.No.  J.R.«B2O-20x8«in.  SIS.SS. 

No.  J Jt.SS»O-X8x30  in.  »t8.9S. 


Campleta 
With  FittlnKS 


Stickney  Gas  Engines  *43  W 

We  are    now  prepared   to  make  quick 

delivery  of  this   celebrated  IhiKh-prade, 

guaranteed,   perfect  jrasoline  engine  in 

sizes  ranfcinfc  from  1-^4  to  Ifl  horse  power. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 

buy  these  famous  Gas  Engines  at  money 

saving  prices. 

Wrtte  today  for  speelal  catalog  IWutratlng  fwll  llw. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COa^DepiJR-  40, Chicago, III 

*'  Mark  an  X  in  the  square  below  to  show  which  bocks  700 
want.   They  are  FREE  and  sent  postpaid. 

□  BuMiBf  Material  nSkarvlcsCreaa Scparatar  nPhwIof  aaj 
aa4Sappli«s,       UBookaaJSalaParticalanLJHaatiBf  BMk 

□Ro«(ia«,  Si£ag 
aad  Ceiiiaf  s 

□  Harri*  Horn* 
Book  o(  Plaas, 
Banu,  etc. 


□Wira  aaJ  Fcactag  nPaiati-VarBiakss 

Caialeg  LJ— ^  Sapplict 

□"Pr«l*.Ua"  PaitaUs  rnFar»tar»-Rw 

Honte*  aad  GarafCS  laJ**'  ^T!"* 

□  WattiCoraSkdlcr 
Catalof 


^(SMdL.....—'..^— 


Town. 


WRECKING    COMPANY 


M/^lAI  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

I^VWW    BUY  YOUR  ROOFING 


WeCanShlpYourRooffins 
Promptly  -  Order  NOW! 

This  is  your  big  chance  to  buy  Pre- 
pared Roofing.  Steel  Roofinp  and  Siding  at 
an  unusual  saving.  But  you  must  act 
quickly  to  get  your  share  of  these  savings. 

ORDER  THESE  SNAPS 
Direct  From  This  ''Ad''! 

JAjax  liiffh  grade  rubber  surfaced  roofing; 

'pat  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll.    Complete  with  nails 
and  ffement.    N9.  J.ll.  »02.  8-ply.  per  roll  91.27. 
2-ply.  per  roll  9&.X7.    1-ply.  per  roU  S1-07. 

Rawhide  stone  fMed  Gold  Metai  Roofing,    guaranteed  IS 

years.    Rolls  contain  108  sq.  ft.,  nails  and  ccmeut  Included.    No.  J.R. 

a03,  per  roll  $2.20. 

Our  Famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing.  3-p1y.  guaranteed  for 

12  vear~:  a  hi tth  grade  covering.    Rolls   contain  108  aq.  ft.,    nails   and 

cement  included.    Me.  J.R.  204,  8-ply.  per  roll  9i.e4|  2-ply,  p«r  roll 

9i.44|  1-ply,  per  roll  91.20. 

10.000  rolls  of  extra  heavy  high  grade  roofing:  red  or  gray 

•l»te  coated,  rock  fBrrii,  brown  pebble  coated,  double  Bandad.    mineral  or  mica 
•orfaced.  No.  J.R.  308,  per  rollof  lUSsq.  ft..  najU  and  cement  Included  SI.S4. 

Corrugated  Metal  RoofingSheets! 

28  gauge  painted  2^2  in.  corrugated,  oTer- 
bauled  siding  sheet  b;  6h  tt,  long.  No.  J.R.  20e, 
per  100  sq.  ft.  »2.00< 

26  gauge  painted  2^  in.  corrugated,  over- 
haoled  roofing  sheets.  No.  J.R.  307,  per  100  aq. 

ft.  ta-oo. 


II..  v^.ww, 

24  gauge  extra  heavy  painted,  2Vi  in.  cor* 

rugated,  overhauled  sheets  for  roofing   bams, 
graneries.etc.  No.  J.R.  aoe.per  100  sq.ft.  »».SO. 


NOW  is  the  Time  to  Buy 

the  Original,  Genuine 

SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Famous  Tubular'^A" 

Just  a  limited  few  of 

these  splendid  Cream  Sepa- 
rators, the  World's  Best,  now  re- 
main for  quick  buyers  at  the  big 
reduced  pnces  helow.  Our  first  an- 
noaneement  of  this  greet  sale  brought 
us  thousanda  of  orders  from  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen  everywhere. 

Your  Old  Separator 
Taken  In  Payment! 

We  %rilf  take  your  old  Separator 

oflF  yonr  handa  and  make  a  liberal  alk>w« 
ance  for  it  towards  the  parehase  of  your 
new  Sharpies.  You  can  pay  for  yoar 
machine  under  most  liberal  terms  aad 
try  it  for  30  days  at  oar  expense.  A 
double  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Sharpies.  Mail  the  coupon  fnr  our  ape- 
eial  Sharpies  Sale  Book  or  better  still, 
order  direct  from  thia  "ad." 

LooJ^  at  the  BIG  SAVINGS! 


Prompt  ahipment  assured  if  you  act  quick.  Note  the  big  savings 

in  oar  low  sale  prices  t  elow : 

Size 
No. 


Bath  Room  Outfit  $"7 COO 


Order 
No. 

1.  R.  20 

J.  R.  so....... 

•  •  ^%e  ^V^wea»a«*i 
M»  ^We  ^P^w*»**e»a 
Va     Re     VOe*e*e*< 


Capacity 
lbs.  per  hoar 

»••••••  (M*  •••••••••••  ■••OVV.  ••••*•••! 

>••■•••'  0***ea***a.*>«a.4tnr> ••••••••< 

»••••  •■•4a  ••.•■■..•••■••(MMJe  •«••••••  I 

aaaeaea.V,  ■•••«•••••■••.  #W/**«a •••••! 

•  •aa«aa.y>>.sa..*«*a**>>*^M'>*a*aa*a*< 


Sale 
Price 
....g42.80 

._.  ♦r.so 

B8.00 

....    07.80 
7S.0O 


SPECIAL 
0lgcountof3% 

Iff  Cash 

Aecompanlos 

Ordorl 


HOG  TROUGHS 


e  ft.  lonsr  each  $3.14 

In  lots  of  S  each $3.04 

In  lots  of  6  each 2.94 

NoBi^ipTrouglis  made  of  heavy 

calvanized  iron,  painted  black. 
Heavy  Iron  bar,  croaa  braoa  and  lac*. 
.strongly  ri»«trd;  In  Uin  wida.Sft.  lone; 
•anarity  20  aaU.  No.  J.  R.  tl4,_a«cli 
S3. 14.  loloU  of  throa,  aacb  8S.04. 
In  loU  of  aU.  aacb  M.M. 


New  Wire  NAILS 

100  ib.  S 
KEQ    ' 

In  Stock  now. 

Common,  Fence, 
Casing.  Finishing. 
Box,  Flooring.  Roof- 
ing Nails  andSpikea. 
Siaes  from  2  to  60d. 
Common  Naila  from 
2fld  to  60d.  per  100  Ib.  keg.  g4.gg. 
Other  kinds  aiidl  elaee  proper- 

tiewetety  lew. 
100  kaca  mlxad  •«  U.08  pat  100  ttw. 

—    -       -  ■ -^^~- 


_     Conaiel*  of  poreelaia  enameled  8  ft.  bath  tub,  half  circio 

■  lavatory  size  18x21  inehea.  and  low  down  eloaet  outfit  with  solden  oak. 
I  heavy  copper  lined  tank  and  syptaon  waah  down  vitreous  china  eloaet 
I  bowl;  seat  and  cover  of  eloaet  flniahed  to  match  the  tank.  The  ootnt 
I      is  ferniabed  complete  with  all  nickel -plated  flttinga  above  tbe  floor 

■  Une.  batb  eoek,  f auceU,  supply  pipes,  etc..  reedy  to  install. 
Ne.  I.R.  i742-Bathroom  Outfit,  t7g.0O.    Ne.  I.  R.  174a-Bath 
Tab  with  fittings.  g88.00.  Ne.  I.R.  t74«— Half  Cirde  Lavatory  with 
fittings.  •tr.gO.     Ne.  I.R.  1748— Closet  Outfit,  complete.  827.00. 


Guaranteed  Ready-Mixed  Paint 

Our  guaranteed  Houto  Paint  of  %  ^%  £7 

tiest  formula,  spresuls  farther,  wears      ^m  tkmk 
longer  and  costs  less  than  any  other  *■• 

paint  at  such  a  remarkably  low  price.  White,  blaekaod 
26  non- fading  colors  to  chooao  from.  No.  I.R.  SOg. 
Put  up  in  1  gal.  eana.    6  gal.  kiu.   26  and  60  gal.  berrale. 


Guaranteed  BARN  PAINT 


Goaraateed  quaUtr  Bam    Paiat, 

evarything  ^ktNMi  the  farm;  sia  oolora. 


•  for 

psrgaL  •t.gO. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 


210 


75  light  Rume* 

\Y  fa  Ik  electric 
light  outfit,  com- 
plete with  Wil- 
liard    rubber   jar 
storage  batteries. 
80  volts.  An  excellent  Lighting  Plant  for  the  farm. 
Guaranteed  to  give  excellent  service  and  aatisfac- 

Uaa.  A  f«w  of  thaaa  planta  from  a  bie  porehaae  aome  Hma 
^CoaraoCarad  for  quick  aale  at  low  prica.    Ne.J.R.21J. 


For  more  tliaii  a  quarter  con- 

tary,  we  have  l)een  well  and  favorably 
known  tocountless  thousands  satisfied 
customers  who  have  found  pleasure 
and  profit  in  dealing  direct  with  the  Chicago 
Houae  Wrecking  Company  —  "The  Great 
Price  Wreckers.^'  Direct  dealing  with  us 
means  more  than  Joat  a  big  money  saving. 
It  meana  guaranteed  satiaf  action  aa  to  qual- 
ity and  fair  "square"  treatment  in  ALL 
your  dcalinga  no  matter  bow  large  or  small. 

Owing  to  market  coadilioaa»  sJl  price* 

in  thia  announcement  are  aobieet  tocbangea. 
We  bone  that  your  order  will  be  received  by 
OS  in  time  so  that  we  may  give  yoa  the  bene- 
fit of  theso  wonderful  bargain  prieaa.  Don't 
delay  a  moment.   Get  your  ordiar  off  todayl 


ROBINSON  HAY  BALER 


Here  is  your 

chance  to  get 

the  best  Hay 

Baler  made  at 

a  tremendous 

saving.  Biggest  capacity:  bnllt  to  ma  from 

a  large  tractor  or  a  small  gas  engine.  Hand 

feed,  size  16  x  18  in. 

I.  R.  218, 18  X  18,  Junior .^228 

J.  R.  216, 16  X  IH,  Standard 260 

J.  R.  217, 17  X  W,  Standard _  278 


'7 


• 
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FBIZE  LETTER 


Planning  the  Garden 

MRS.  C.  S.  PERRILL. 

IN  planning  the  garden,  first  of  all,  if  possible, 
have  it  near  the  house.  We  women  will  take 
more  interest  in  it,  and  the  vegetables 
aie  more  easily  obtained  if  it  is  close 
by.  Poultry  and  garden  cannot  be 
successfully  raised  together,  therefore 
do  not  attempt  it.  If  the  poultry  has 
free  range  of  a  farm,  then  enclose  the 
garden  with  a  poultry  fence. 

Next,  plan  out  the  arrangement  of 
rows  or  beds.  Know  beforehand  Just 
where  you  are  going  to  put  each  vege- 
table. Measure  your  ground,  and 
figure  on  each  allotted  sp'ace.  Then, 
besides  giving  to  your  garden  the 
foundation  for  a  neat  appearance,  and 
yourself  a  great  pride  and  satisfaction, 
you  are  better  prepared  to  purchase 
seed  in  proper  quantities.  All  per- 
ennials, beds  or  plants  that  are 
mulched  or  that  do  not  requl'^e  con- 
stant cultivation  should  have  a  place 
at  one  side,  in  a  group  by  themselves, 
out  of  the  way  of  cultivating  tools. 
Do  not  place  them  at  the  ends,  as  there 
they  would  be  in  the  way  of  turning 
in  cultivating. 

Next,  plan  to  have  fresh  vegetables 
the  year  round.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  successive  plantings  and  by 

planting  many  kinds.     Never  plant  a 

large  amount  of  vegetables  the  edible 

qualities  of  which  are   good   only   for 

a  short  season;  rather  make  successive 

plantings  a  few  days  or  weeks  apart. 

Fertilize     and     manure     the     garden 

heavily,  and  work  the  soil  for  all  It  is 

worth.    The  garden  Is  the  one  spot  on 

the    whole    farm    that   you    can    well 

afford   to  do  this  with,  first,  becaMse 

of   its   size,   and,   second,   because   of 

the   possible   profit   and   value  of   good   vegetables. 
Finally,  arm  yourself  with  proper  tools  and  good 

seeds.     Early  In  the   season   order  a   few  catalogs 

from  reliable  seed  firms.     Order  your  seeds  early, 

while  there  Is  plenty  in  stock,  and  have  them  on 

hand  at  planting  time. 
Kentucky. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Time  and  Backache  Saver 

R.  S  OOOD 

DID  you  ever  prepare  a  lot  of  melon  or  cucumber 
hills,  digging  out  the  holes,  filling  In  manure, 
making  up  the  hills,  placing  the  seed  by  hand,  etc.? 
Sure  you  have!     But  If  you  want  to  save  a  lot  of 


The  prize  winning  garden  experience 
letters  from  our  readers  appear  on  this 
and  following^  pages.  Other  letters 
we  have  received  on  this  subject  will 
appear  in  subsequent  issues. 


Spring,  a  garden— amd  another  ymar  has  ttartmd 

time  and  labor,  then  try  the  following  method: 
Prepare  the  ground  just  as  you  would  for  any  other 
garden  crop.  Mark  out  the  rows  the  right  distance 
apart  to  suit  the  crop  you  are  planting.  Rows  for 
cucumbers  and  watermelons  should  be  spaced 
further  apart  than  those  for  cantaloupes  or  squash. 
Next,  run  the  potato  planter  along  each  row,  apply- 
ing a  liberal  amount  of  fertilizer  and  leaving  the 
rows  slightly  ridged.  Run  the  roller  over  the  ridges, 
and  then,  with  the  garden  drill,  sow  the  seed  as 
thinly  as  possible  to  Insure  a  regular  stand  of  plants. 
Such  seed  Is  cheap,  and  if  plants  are  too  thick  they 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  thinned  with  a  hand  hoe. 
All  cultivation  Is  done  with  a  horse  cultivator, 
running  close  to  the  rows  at  first,  and  further  oft 

(CoDcludcd  oa  pac«  92) 


PRIZE  LETTER 

A  Satisfactory  Garden 

MRS.  WESLEY  RAY 

OUR  garden  consists  of  two  acres,  and  lies  In  a 
long  strip,  or  nearly  one  acre  broad  by  two 
acres  long.  The  land  Is  highly  pro- 
ductive, having  a  stiff  clay  subsoil  and 
a  light,  loamy  top  soil.  We  turn  the 
land  in  late  fall,  after  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure,  and  again  in 
February.  We  aim  to  make  a  deep 
seed  bed,  and  we  work  the  soil  thor- 
oughly by  harrowing  and  dragging. 

The  first  pretty  spell  in  March  we 
plant  our  early  potatoes,  peas,  and 
also  set  out  some  frostproof  cabbage. 
Early  Triumph  potatoes  seem  to  be 
best  adapted  for  our  garden.  We  also 
sow  early  lettuce,  drill  early  radishes, 
mustard  and  kale  at  this  time.  Early 
in  April  we  plant  a  few  rows  of  sweet 
corn,  bunch  beans,  set  tomatoes  and 
cabbage,  and  plant  our  main  crop  of 
potatoes.  Our  potato  onions,  set  in  the 
fall,  occupy  two  rows  next  to  the 
south  fence. 

We  plant  all  our  garden  crops  in 
rows  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
garden.  In  center  of  garden  we  have 
a  row  of  grapes,  which  are  trelllsed 
and  which  are  wonderfully  productive. 
Along  the  south  fence  we  have  a  row 
of  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  rhubarb.  We  also  have  sage, 
horseradish  and  a  few  other  plants 
growing  to  be  used  for  flavors  and 
medicine.  I  once  remarked  to  my 
husband  that  our  garden  was  half  of 
the  living,  and  he  replied:  "Well,  if 
that's  so,  I'll  quit  the  grain  fields  and 
prepare  another  garden,  and  then  well 
have  a  whole  living!" 

Besides    producing    enough    on    this 

garden  for  our  home  supply,  Including 

canning  and  preserving  enough  for  the  winter,  we 

market  from  $100  to  $150  worth  of  vegetables  and 

fruits  annually. 

We  have  found  that  a  garden,  when  kept  In  a 
high   state  of   fertility   and   managed   right.   Is   one 
ot  the  best  paying  propositions  on  the  farm. 
West  Virginia. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

A  "Horsepower"  Garden 

W.  A.  GRAHAM 

HOW  to  grow  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety 
of  vegetables  at  the  least  expenditure  of  labor 
has  been  for  some  years  my  plan  of  gardening.  I 
have  kept  improving  as  time  passes,  and  now  believe 
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1  have  arrived  at  splendid  perfection.    Unless  some-  turned  her  head  slightly  as  she  said,  "I'll  take  a    three  or  four  inches  of  dirt  in  the  fall  after  the 

thing  prevents,  I  clean  up  the  garden  ground,  ma-  bushel."     She  had  just  canned  some  purchased  at    stalks  are  cut.    Be  sure  to  have  the  bed  rich, 

nure   it  well    and    break   it   some   six    inches   deep  one  dollar,  and  later  volunteered  the  testimony  that        After  the  asparagus  is  in,  there  are  a  '®7,    ' 

early   in  autumn.     It  Is,  of  course,  too  late  to  do  my  bushel  cost  her  less  than  the  others.  portant   things    one   must   do   to   make   the   bed  a 

anything  of  the  kind  for  the  spring  crops,  but  it        I  think  I  grew  my  best  crop  two  years  ago.    Here    success:    Always  keep  the  weeds  down;  do  ^^^  <^"* 

is  not  too  late  to  do  the  next  best  thing.     This  is  is  my  plan:    Started  plants  in  south  window  about     until   the   third   season   from    planting;    do  not  M 

to    manure    the    ground    and    turn    it    under    early  P^ebruary    15th,   transplanted   in    cold   frame   about    afraid  of  putting  on  too  much  manure;   ^J*  °*'^^'' 

enough  to  get  some  benefit  from  late  freezes.    Allow  five  weeks  later,  and  set  in  open  about  May  10th.     after  July  1st;    always  burn  up  the  year's  growth 

the  manure  so  plowed  under  to  remain  covered  up.  When   setting,    I   first  dug  a  hole  12  to   15   inches     in  the  fall 

Spread  then  on  the  surface  a  good  quantity  of  well-  square  and  18  to  20  inches  deep,  filled  partly  with 

rotted   manure,  and  disk  and  harrow  to  a  mellow  top  soil,  then  about  IVi  gallons  of  very  fine  manure 

and  level  surface.  from   under  barn  sills  and   nearly  a  pint  of  com- 

As  to  the  shape  and  size  of  a  family  garden,  I  mercial    fertilizer.     I    mixed   this   very  thoroughly 

want  not  less  than  one-half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  with  earth,  and  set  plant  with  great  lump  of  wet 

laid   off  so  as  to  be  about  twice  as  long  as   wide,  soil  around  roots  of  each.    When  drought  threatened 

I  leave  a  turning  row  some  twelve  feet  wide  at  each  I  watered  liberally  by  sprinkling  water  in  daytime 


New  York. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Retaining  Soil  Moisture 


nr 


CHAS  C  CONGER  JR. 

HE    effects    of    continuous    cultivation    in    the 


end,  and  plant  or  set  all  the  crops  in  drill  rows  two     (sunshine  or  cloudy)   directly  on  plants.     I  believe      1     garden,    during   a   dry    summer   in   particular, 
to   three   feet   apart,   the   long   way.     I    believe   in     this  is  far  better  than  running  a  stream  of  water    is    astonishing.      Having   a   garden   that   dries  out 
substituting  horse  power  wherever  possible  in  culti- 
vating a   garden,  and  by   my   plan  but  little  hand 


near  or  around  the  stem. 
Illinois. 


work  is  ever  necessary. 

On  most  all  farms,  ground  is  available,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  crowd  a  vegetable  plot. 
Wide,  straight,  long  rows  are  the  things,  so  horses 
and  horse  implements  can  be  used  for  all  opera- 
tions, thus  dispensing  with  a  great  amount  of 
hand  labor  and  assuring  the  accomplishment  of  a 
productive  farm  garden  throughout  the  year. 

Indiana. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Tomatoes 

JERRY  F  WILLIAMS 

TOMATOES  are  our  most 
valuable  garden  prod- 
uct. If  purchased,  they 
would  cost  perhaps  treble 
what  we  use  even  of  pota- 
toes. 

When  a  boy,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  a  large  percent- 
age of  people  contemptucua- 
ly  classed  tomatoes  unfit  for 
hog  feed;  now  few  people 
eschew  them,  and  everybody 
seems  to  increase  their 
consumption. 

I  am  known  as  a  tomato 
crank  or  enthusiast.  Friends 
twit  me  with  "Got  any  ripe 
ones?"  from  April  1st  on. 
Several  years  ago  I  made 
quite  a  snug  sum  from  a 
few  hundred  plants  each 
season.     More  than   half  of 


PRIZE  LETTER 


Starting  an  Asparagus  Bed 


L  E.JOHNSON 


rapidly,  due  principally  to  its  high  location,  haa 
taught  me  the  importance  of  continuous  cultivation 
during  a  drought  or  an  unusually  dry  summer. 
My  garden  suffers  but  little  for  rain,  regardless 
of  the  season.  I  do  not  cultivate  it  following  a 
rain,  and  sit  down  and  wait  for  another  rain,  re- 
gardless of  how  long  it  may  be  coming.  Instead  I 
EVERY  home  garden  should  have  its  bed  of  keep  stirring  the  soil,  be  it  ever  so  lightly, 
asparagus.  It  comes  at  a  time  of  year  when  The  drier  the  season,  the  more  I  cultivate.  Sear 
there  are  few  other  vegetables  available,  and  it  is  son  before  last,  during  one  of  the  worst  droughts  I 
therefore  doubly  delicious.    Contrary  to  the  general     ever  experienced,  I  saved  my  garden  by  continuous 

cultivation  when  gardens  all 
around     me    were    literally 
burned  up  by  the  blistering 
sun  and  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  ground.     I  used  a  little 
garden  push-plow,  and  gave 
my     garden    a    going    over 
every   few   days   during  the 
entire     drought.       Towards 
the  last  of  the  drought  there 
was  not  a  weed  in  sight,  and 
it  looked  foolish  to  keep  on 
cultivating  ground  that  was 
entirely  destitute  of  weeds, 
but  I   kept  right  on,  never- 
theless.     The    top^  soil    for 
two  or  more  inches  became 
a  pile  of  fine  dust.     I  bad 
what  I   desired  when   I  got 
this    blanket    of    dust,    and 
ceased   cultivation   just  pre- 
vious  to   a   heavy   rain.     It 
saved     our     garden,     when 
others   in   the  neighborhood 
were  burned  up  for  the  want 
of  moisture. 

I  have  never  lost  anjrthlng 


A  motor  truck  m*an»  having  a  market  when  the  produce  it  ready;  dittance  don't  count 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Some  Garden  Essentials 


MRS  CAL  HOFFMAN 


>HE  first  essential  to  a  good  garden  is  good  seed. 
Locate  a  good  seed  house,  and  then  deal  with 


our  seasons  are  entirely  too  dry  for  tomatoes,  as  belief,   asparagus   is   not   a  difficult   crop   to    raise,  by  thorough  cultivation,  whether  the  season  be  wet 

usually  handled,  to  do  any  good.     At  first  I  would  It   requires   dry.   well-drained   soil,  rather  light    in  or  dry.     It  is  one  of  the  many  things  we  cannot 

get    my    children    to    carry    water    and    give    each  texture.     If  you  have  room  in  your  garden,  better  have  a  good  garden  without.     During  a  dry  season 

plant  a  thorough  soaking  every  ten  or  twelve  days  plant  it  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  but  I    consider   thorough   and   frequent   cultivation   the 

through  droughts.     Thus  boosted,  plants  will  grow  In   the   village   garden,   where   space   is   needed,   it  most  important  thing  that  confronts  the  gardener, 

far  more  rapidly  than  others  and  ripen  fruit  three  may  be  put  in  a  bed.    Where  it  is  put  in  rows,  they  Virginia. 

to  six  weeks  earlier.    I  would  sell  a  few  at  15  cents  should  be  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  two  feet 

a  pound,  and  most  of  my  crop  above  7  cents.    Later  apart  in  the  row.     In  beds  the  plants  may  be  two 

I  ran  a  pipe  through  my  garden,  and  bought  seventy  feet  apart  each  way. 

feet   of    -^-inch   hose.     This  and  a  good   lawn    dis-  Either   year-old    or    two-year-old   roots   should   be 

tributor  make  quite  an  improvement  over  the  bucket  secured  of  some  reliable  seedsman  or  nurseryman, 

sjstera.    My  most  valuable  crop  sold  for  nearly  $200.  In  our  opinion,  no  variety  is  better  than  Palmetto. 

The  Earliana  was  ray  main   crop   through  those  Early    spring    is    the    best   time  to   plant   it.      The 

seasons      Though  small  and  frail,  it  ripened  more  ground  should  be  well  fitted,  and  should  be  made  it  exclusively;   don't  get  the  habit  of  dealing  with 

first  earlies  than  Globe  or  Chalk  or  anything  I  could  very    rich   by   the   addition   of   well-rotted   manure,  a  new  one  every  year.     I  raise  quite  a  lot  of  seeds, 

find      John  Baer  is  acclaimed  superior  to  Earliana  It  is  essential  to  have  the  crowns  of  the  asparagus  which  1  think  is  a  good  way  as  long  as  one's  stock 

now.    I  tried  them  last  season,  but  felt  that  I  should  down  at  least  from  six  to  eight  inches  under  the  is  pure.     I  rotate  my  garden  crops  every  year,  thus 

try   both    side   by   side  before   deciding   for   either,  ground.     Our  method  of  putting  it  in  by  the  row  avoiding  many  diseases. 

Judging   by    a   single    season's    experience.    I    have  is  to  plow  a  furrow  as  deep  as  possible,  and  clean  I    plant    some  of  all   vegetables  to   have  a  good 

another  variety  far  better  for  most  people,  and  I  out  with  a  shovel,  and  then  put  in  some  soil  mixed  market,  and  as  fast  as  I  harvest  one  crop,  I  plant 

believe  better  for  early  market    than  Earliana.     In  with  rotted  stable  manure.     The  plants,  or,  rather,  another,  the  last  being  turnips.     Experience  of  one 

a   trial    with    Earliana    two   years    ago   the    Grand  the  roots,  may  then  be  dropped  along  the  row  at  year   aids   greatly   in   helping   one  to   keeping  the 

Pacific   ripened   only   a  shade  'later  and  almost  as  the  required  distance  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  garden  growing  a  crop  at  all  times.     To  one  not 

rapidly  from  the  first.    I  had  a  two-pound  specimen  the  trench.    They  should  be  covered  with  about  two  objecting   to    labor,    there    is    no    more    fascinating 

ripe  while  retail  price  was  10  cents  a  pound.     They  inches  of  dirt,  and  after  the  young  shoots  come  up,  job   on    the   face   of   the   earth  than    cartng   for   a 

are  nearlv  seedless,  exceptionally  solid,  and  rather  more  dirt  may  be  worked  in  around  them.    This  last  garden  and  seeing  it  grow. 

deep      An   eight-ounce  specimen   looks  little  larger  is   important:     Do  not  cover  the  roots  too  deeply.  Egg-plant  raising  is  a  favorite  of  mine.     I  sow 

than  a  four-ounce  Earliana.    One  day  a  woman  saw  or  the  slender  shoots  may  not  be  able  to  get  through,  seed  of  Black  Beauty  In  boxes  in  February.     Then 

some  of  them,  and  asked  my  price.     "A  dollar  and  If  you  put  in  a  bed.  spade  to  the  depth  of  one  about  the  middle  of  March  I  reset  them  in  a  hotbed, 

a  half  a  bushel,"  I   replied.     She  bit  her  lip  and  foot,  put  roots  down  three  or  four  inches,  and  add  (Concluded  on  pmto  91) 
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IGNORANCE  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of 
national  calamities,  just  as  it  is  the  cause  of 
so  many  failures  in  the  individual.  Unhappy  Russia 
today  is  paying  the  price  of  its  neglect  of  the  educa- 
tion of  its  masses.  National  safety  lies  largely  in 
education;  Bolshevism,  and  a  score  of  other  dan- 
gerous "isms,"  can't  make  much  headway  against 
a  widespread  Intelligence. 

We  think  with  pride  of  our  own  as  an  educated 
nation,  and  in  comparison  with  some  other  nations 
doubtless  we  are  justified — but  our  pride  gets  a 
jolt  when  we  are  told  by  our  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  there  are  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
native  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking  people 
in  this  enlightened  land  of  ours  who  cant  read  an 
American  newspaper.  There's  fruit  for  Bolshevism 
and  other  manias  for  you  I  There  is  a  bill  before 
Congress  —  the  Smith-Bankhead  Americanization 
Bill — that  seeks  to  meet  this  condition  by  appro- 
priating certain  amounts  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  establishing  a  close  co-operation  between  the 
states  and  federal  authorities  to  educate  these  peo- 
ple in  our  language,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
government  and  citizenship  and  the  elements  of 
self-support  and  home  making.  We  are  for  any  act 
which  will  tend  to  remedy  this  woeful  and  really 
dangerous  state  of  affairs.  And  the  sooner  we  get 
action  on   it  the  better! 

We  have  reason,  however,  to  fear  not  only  the 
ignorance  which  cannot  read  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  also  the  narrow  vision  and  mental 
limitation  which  cannot  comprehend  and  interpret 
what  it  has  read.  We  have  made  progress  forward 
with  our  compulsory  education  laws  and  our  legisla- 
tion restricting  child  labor,  but  we  will  never  be  a 
liberally  educated  people  until  we  are  willing  to 
properly  pay  our  educators.  It  is  a  burning  shame 
that  flve-flgure  salaries  are  common  among  our  finan- 
ciers, salesmen,  managers  and  entertainers,  while  we 
entrust  the  education  and  training  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  teachers  who  are  paid  a  wage  that 
an  average  mechanic  would  refuse.  All  honor  to  a 
few  idealists  who  give  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
education  for  a  hundred  dollars  in  pay— but  for  the 
most  part  we  get  just  what  we  pay  for;  the  low 
salaries  we  offer  our  teachers  buy  only  mediocre 
ability,  and  our  children's  minds  reflect  our  "econ- 
omy." The  wages  we  pay  teachers  buy  the  elements 
of  "reading,  'ritlng  and  'rithmetic"— with  a  few 
frills  thrown  in— for  the  rising  generation,  but  we 


can  never  expeet  a  liberal  education  In  return  for 
such  parsimony,.  •>•!  :»». . 

Not  until  we  seek  the  very  best  minds  in  the 
country  for  the  educators  of  our  children,  and  in 
the  seeking  bid  in  the  open  market  against  all  other 
professions  and  industries,  will  we  be  free  from  the 
fear  of  anarchy,  Bolshevism,  and  other  upheavals 
that  rise  from  or  feed  upon  Ignorance  and  narrow- 
minded  prejudice.  Edward  T.  Walkeb, 

The  Price  of  Farm  Machinery 

WHY  Is  it,  you  ask,  that  since  the  war  Is  over 
the   price   of   farm   machinery   does   not   go 
down    more   rapidly?     Maybe,   too,   you   have   read 
that  there  was  $4  a  ton  reduction  in  the  price  of 
steel  on  January  1st,  and  you  think  that  the  farmer 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  this.     He  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  a  corresponding  benefit  if  he  had 
not  previously  been  favored  with  a  $5  preferential 
reduction  granted  to  the  industry  during  the  war. 
When  the  new  $4  general  reduction  was  put  Into 
effect,  the  previous  agreement  was  canceled,  so  that 
steel  for  farm  machinery  really  costs  the  manufac- 
turers $1  a  ton  more  than  it   did  before  the  war 
ended.    Then,  the  labor  factor  has  to  be  considered 
also,  but  it  is  needless  to  discuss  It  here,  as  you 
are  continually  reading  of  the  effort  being  put  forth 
to   hold  wages  to  the  wartime  wage  scale.     Price 
reduction  will  finally  come  as  matters  adjust  them- 
selves, but  they  will  come  gradually  and  only  to  a 
small  extent  for  this  spring's  business.     Maybe  it 
would  be  well  for  us  farmers  to  adopt  the  slogan 
which   is   being   used   by  the   Council    of   National 
Defense  in  their  great  effort  to  steady  business  so 
that  everything  will  return  to  Its  former  condition, 
"Buy  only  what  you  need,  but  buy  it  NOW." 


Plant  Food  in  Standardized  Doses 

THE  greatest  step  forward  in  the  fertilizer 
industry,  and  one  which  has  in  it  wonderful 
advantages  for  the  men  who  consume  the  goods, 
is  being  taken  by  the  soil  improvement  committee 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association.  To  many 
farmers  a  fertilizer  analysis  has  been  a  thing  of 
mystery,  and  when  a  silver-tongued  salesman  begins 
to  talk  about  the  value  of  magnitude  of  his  analysis, 
compared  with  the  worthlessness  and  smallness  of 
the  other  fellow's,  the  mystery  merely  deepens.  In 
the  future  such  a  condition  will  be  minimized,  be- 
cause fertilizer  analyses  are  to  be  standardized,  and 
for  any  Eastern  state  there  will  be  possibly  only 
twelve  or  fourteen  different  analyses,  instead  of 
the  hundreds  which  are  now  on  the  market.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  only  be  this  many 
"brands"  on  the  market,  but  it  does  mean  the  plant 
food  In  the  different  "brands" — and  that  is  what 
money  should  be  paid  for — will  be  standardized  for 
the  different  crops  and  soil  conditions. 

Ever  since  "bone  dust,"  "guano,"  "phosphate"  or 
"fertilize."  as  commercial  fertilizers  are  known 
locally,  have  been  offered  for  sale,  the  advantage 
of  buying  high-grade  goods  and  the  finaniial  loss 
from  low-grade  goods  have  been  told  by  all  the 
interests  advancing  agriculture.  Now  it  is  planned 
to  benefit  everybody  concerned  by  not  offering  on 
the  market  a  brand  with  less  than  14  percent  total 
available  plant  food.  No  ammonlated  goods  are  to 
contain  less  than  2  percent  ammonia,  no  complete 
fertilizer  or  "alkaline"  goods  is  to  contain  less  than 
2  percent  of  potash,  increases  in  phosphoric  acid 
content  will  be  l^  two-unit  steps  only,  increases  in 
ammonia  by  one-unit  steps  only,  increases  in  potash 
by  not  less  than  two-unit  steps,  and  all  fractional 
analyses  are  to  be  eliminated. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  fertilizer  manufacturers  will  recur  to  everybody. 
Even  the  most  reliable  fertilizers  are  purchased 
on  a  great  deal  of  faith  as  to  what  the  bag  con- 
tains, and  a  move  of  this  kind  will  manifestly 
Increase  the  confidence  of  the  consumer  in  the 
manufacturer  and  provide  cheaper  plant  food.  From 
the  manufacturers'  standpoint  it  means  a  reduction 
of  manufacturing  costs  and  a  chance  to  simplify 
sales  problems.  For  the  educators — and  that  in- 
cludes the  state  colleges,  state  departments,  agricul- 
tural press,  county  agents  and  lecturers — it  means 


a  definite  standard  which  can  be  recommended, 
talked  about  and  used  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
results.  The  new  standardized  goods  will  not  be 
on  the  market  for  this  spring's  trade,  but  it  la 
hoped  that  some  of  them  will  be  ready  for  the  fall  ^ 
plantings. 

What  About  Your  Income  Tax  ? 

DON'T  forget  to  file  your  income  tax  return 
before  March  15th,  because  there  is  a  fine  of 
$1000  and  an  additional  assessment  of  25  percent 
of  the  amount  of  tax  due  if  you  neglect  it.  If  you 
are  not  certain  just  how  to  fill  out  the  blanks, 
inquire  at  the  postoffice  or  your  bank  when  the 
revenue  oflftcers  will  be  in  your  county  to  aid  tax- 
payers In  making  out  their  returns.  This  service  is 
provided  free  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  he  will  not  take 
any  excuses  after  March  15th  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law ;  and  for  making  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return  there  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and 
an  additional  50  percent  tax. 

Every  single  person  whose  net  Income  for  1918 
was  $1000  or  more,  and  every  married  person  whose 
net  income  was  $2000  or  more,  will  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  $6,000,000,000  which  the  bureau  of 
Internal  revenue  has  to  collect  this  year.  The  rate 
to  be  paid  by  the  Individual  depends  on  the  amount 
of  income.  The  normal  rate  is  6  percent  of  the 
first  $4000  of  net  income  above  the  exemptions  for 
dependents,  etc.,  which  are  fully  covered  in  the  tax 
returns,  and  12  percent  of  the  net  Income  in  excess 
of  $4000.  If  your  net  income  happens  to  be  above 
$1,000,000,  besides  the  regular  12  percent  tax,  it 
will  be  subject  to  a  surtax  of  65  percent,  so  that 
there  is  some  consolation  in  being  a  rather  poor 
man    these    post-war    days. 

The  tax  can  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of  filing 
your  return,  or  in  four  installments,  on  or  before 
March  15th,  on  or  before  June  15th,  on  or  before 
September  15th  and  on  or  before  December  15th. 
For  failure  to  pay  the  tax  on  time  there  is  a  fine 
of  $1000  and  an  additional  assessment  of  5  percent 
of  the  amount  of  tax  unpaid,  plus  1  percent  interest 
for  each  full  month  during  which  it  remains  unpaid. 
From  all  of  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  income 
tax  Is  something  to  be  given  serious  consideration. 


A  Different  Garden  Special 

THE  time  has  come  again  for  our  annual  Garden 
Special,  and  this  year  we  present  one  which  Is 
somewhat  different  from  those  In  the  past.  We 
have  tried  to  select  from  the  letters  we  have  received 
a  number  which  appeared  to  have  not  only  the 
essentials  of  success,  but  the  true  ring  of  personal 
experience  or  human  interest  which  makes  us  be- 
lieve the  writer  knows  what  he  is  writing  about. 
If  the  letters  are  in  any  way  an  encouragement  for 
better  farm  gardens  this  year,  they  will  have  served 
their  purpose.  There  appears  to  be  no  more 
logical  place  to  find  a  good  garden  than  on  the  farm, 
but  all  of  us  know  too  often  we  have  to  go  to  the 
suburbs  or  commercial  truckers  to  find  the  really 
successful  gardens — the  ones  which  use  every  day 
of  sunshine  to  grow  a  variety  and  succession  of 
crops. 

Our  March  15th  issue  will  be  our  annual  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Special.  We  want  to  receive  a 
lot  of  letters  on  this  big  subject,  and  think  by  this 
time,  after  reading  three  of  our  "Specials,"  with 
their  many  contributors,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  kind  of  material  we  want.  Tell  us  how 
you  raise  a  calf,  whether  you  ring  your  hogs,  how 
to  help  a  horse  with  heaves,  the  best  style  of  milk 
pall,  how  you  market  your  wool,  or  anything  else 
which  you  think  would  l)e  interesting  to  another 
live  stock  owner.  We  will  pay  $1  for  each  letter 
we  use  in  our  Special,  but  they  must  be  in  our 
office  not  later  than  March  5th. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

A  complete  list  of  the  publications  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  those 
now  available  for  distribution  has  been  revised 
to  July  1,  1918;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  division  of  publications. 
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Getting  Ready  for  Sweet  Potatoes 

W.  F.  MASSEY 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  place  in  successive  years,  and  always 
just  sent  out  an  illustrated  poster  i  sterilize  the  frames  and  sashes  with 
showing  colored  plates  of  the  various  I  the    tormaldehyde    solution.      If   these 


diseases  that  attack  sweet  potatoes,  and 
warning  growers  of  the  danger  and  loss 
trom  bedding  diseased  potatoes  for  the 
production  of  plants.  The  poster  il- 
lustrates the  diseases  very  well.  Hav- 
ing had  a  long  experience  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sweet  potatoes,  and  living 
where  the  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the 
most  important  crops  grown,  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  general  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  diseases  that  cause  an 
immense  loss  every  year.  It  is  well 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  called  attention  to  the  millions  of 
dollars  wasted  in  thi3*-way.  The  de- 
partment has  also  issued  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  714,  on  the  sweet  potato, 
which  anyone  can  obtain  free  from 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  bulletin  gives  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  methods  of  avoiding 
disease,  but  I  will  say  from  a  long  ex- 
perience that  on  suitable,  sandy  soil 
where  no  sweet  potatoes  have  been  for 
four  years  at  least,  one  can  start  in 
and  keep  clear  of  the  diseases,  if  he 
attends  to  the  production  of  bedding 
stock  and  the  actual  bedding. 

It  is  common  to  bed  sweet  potatoes 
for  the  production  of  plants  or  sprouts 
for  setting  in  the  field  about  a  month 
before  time  to  set  them.  Some  grow- 
ers merely  make  a  light  hotbed,  with 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  of  hot  ma- 
nure, on  which  light  soil  is  placed,  and 
the  potatoes  bedded  so  that  they  just 
barely  escape  touching  each  other. 
Then  cover  the  potatoes  with  soil,  and 
cover  th€  bed  with  a  thick  layer  of 
pine  needles  as  a  protection,  removing 
it  on  sunny  days  after  the  sprouting 
begins.  Where  this  sort  of  bedding  is 
done  in  the  same  place  every  year,  the 
various  diseases  become  rampant,  espe- 
cially where  the  condition  of  the  pota- 
toes bedded  is  not  closely  watched. 
The  best  way  to  get  a  healthy  stock  is 
to  start  in  August.  Make  cuttings  of 
the  vines  on  the  healthiest  plants  in 
the  field  about  a  foot  or  two  long. 
Coil  these  on  yoUr  hand,  and  insert  in 
the  rows  a  foot  apart,  so  that  only  the 
tip  of  the  cutting  is  above  the  ground. 
These  will  make  bunches  of  small  pota- 
toes which  will  keep  far  more  easily 
in  winter  than  the  potatoes  from  the 
early  spring  plants.  These  afe  the 
bedding  stock. 

Our  largest  growers  bed  under  glass 
sashes  in  frames,  and  depend  more  on 
the  sun  heat  than  on  manure-heated 
beds.  Then,  never  bed  twice  in  the 
same  place,  but  move  the  frame,  and 
sprinkle  the  frame  and  sashes  with  a 
solution  of  formaldehyde  (1  pint  in 
25  gallons  of  water).  Place  a  layer 
of  clean  pit  sand  in  the  frame,  and  on 
this  bed  the  potatoes  and  cover  two 
inches  with  similar  sand.  The  sprouts 
come  from  the  plant  food  stored  in  the 
potatoes,  so  rich  soil  is  not  needed  for 
bedding.  Clean  sand,  in  fact,  is  one 
means  for  keeping  clear  of  disease. 
After  bedding,  water  well  with  tepid 
"water,  and  put  on  the  sashes  and  let 
them  stay  closed  till  the  sprouts  begin 
to  show,  after  which  air  must  be  given 
in  sunny  weather.  Thus,  with  healthy 
seed  and  clean  frames  and  sand,  you 
will  get  healthy  plants.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  sweet  potato  growing 
region,  farmers  are  apt  to  consider 
rotation  needless  for  sweet  potatoes, 
and  I  have  known  them  to  plant  the 
same  ground  in  this  crop  for  four  or 
five  years.  This  invites  disease,  and  a 
four-year  rotation  with  other  vegetable 
crops  is  one  irfiportant  point  in  keeping 
the  crop  healthy. 

In  starting  a  bed,  never  bed  a  potato 
that  shows  black  or  brown  blotches 
here  and  there.  That  is  the  starting 
point  for  the  black  rot.  Then,  other 
rots  are  indicated  by  brown  lower  end 
and  greyish  brown  all  over.  Let  every 
potato  bedded  be  of  the  clean,  bright 
color  of  the  variety,  and  every  year 
grow  bedding  stock  from  cuttings  of 
healthy  vine,  and  do  not  cull  out  little 
potatoes  from  the  main  crop  for  bed- 
ding.    Never   bed   twice   In   the   same 


details   were   always  adhered  to  there 
would  be  far  less  damage  done  by  the 
various    rots    that    attack    the    sweet 
potato. 
Maryland. 


"Watch  for  New  Potato  Disease 

Wart,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  of  potatoes  which  has  made 
its  appearance  in  the  United  States, 
exists  only  in  a  limited  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  latest 
information  obtained  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  infested  territory  embraces  27 
comparatively  small  mining  towns. 
But  experts  of  the  department  have 
given  warning  that  the  infestation 
may  have  reached  other  sections  in  the 
same  way  that  it  reached  the  Penn- 
sylvania mining  towns,  and  vigilance 
is  urged  to  discover  aiid  report  it,  if 
it  does  exist  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to 
guard  against  a  possible  spread  of 
infestation. 

The  wart  disease  is  thought  to  have 
been  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in  1912 
in  potatoes  imported  from  Europe. 
The  potato  crop  in  the  United  States 
was  short  that  year,  and  European  po- 
tatoes are  known  to  have  gone  to 
Pennsylvania  and  other  places  over 
the  country  where  there  was  demand 
for  a  cheap  supply.  The  discovery  of 
the  disease  in  Pennsylvania  was  made 
only  last  year,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  it  may  be  present  but  not 
yet  recognized  in  other  places. 

Some  of  the  Pennsylvania  miners 
made  plantings  of  the  imported  pota- 
toes in  their  gardens,  the  soil  became 
infested,  and  the  disease  is  now  thor- 
oughly established  in  them.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  eradicate  except  by 
ceasing  to  plant  potatoes  in  these  gar- 
dens for  several  years.  Both  the  Penn- 
sylvania authorities  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
taken  energetic  steps  to  stamp  out  the 
infestation,  and  there  is  thought  to  be 
little  danger  of  any  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease from  that  section.  Potato  grow- 
ers, potato  buyers,  market  inspectors 
and  county  agents  are  urged,  however, 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  it  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


NVay  to  Prune  Grapes 

Field  horticulturists  are  finding  an 
increasing  interest  this  winter  in  the 
pruning  and  general  care  of  grapes. 
Observations  made  by  them  of  farm 
grape  trellises  and  arbors  in  Ohio  show- 
that  the  old  system  of  pruning  known 
as  the  "spur"  system  is  used.  All  of 
the  shoots  of  the  previous  season's 
growth  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds. 

Experimentation  has  shown  that  a 
change  to  the  "long  cane"  system  o' 
pruning,  with  just  enough  spurs  for 
renewal  of  the  fruiting  wood  eat  h 
year,  has  resulted  in  greatly  increased 
yields  of  fruit,  larger  cluster,  less  old 
wood  on  the  trellises,  and  ease  of 
training  and   caring  for  the  vines. 

In  changing  from  the  spur  system 
to  the  long  cane  system  it  is  often 
advisable  to  make  the  change  in  two 
years  rather  than  all  the  first  year.  To 
start  the  system,  one  begins  at  the 
ground  and  works  out  on  the  old  wood 
to  the  first  good  canes  of  the  previous 
season's  growth,  and  selecting  from 
two  to  four  of  these,  then  removing 
all  of  the  old  wood  beyond  these 
canes.  In  addition  to  the  canes,  one 
good  spur  near  the  base  of  each  cane 
will  be  left.  This  spur  will  then  form 
the  wood  to  be  used  for  bearing  wood 
the  succeeding  year.  After  the  change 
has  been  made,  each  season's  pruning 
consists  simply  in  removing  the  canes 
which  bore  the  fruit  the  previous  year, 
and  the  selection  of  the  best  canes 
from  the  two  or  three  which  grew  from 
each  spur  for  bearing  canes  the  next 
year.  The  bearing  canes  should  each 
carry  six  to  eight  buds,  and  an  aver- 
age vine  will  carry  about  300  buds. 


The  Importance  of  Good  Plants 

E.   O.    MC  CL»SKEY 

Why  do  we  knock  a  stunted  pig  in 
the  head,  and  yet  plant  a  stunted  cab- 
bage plant?  Why  do  we  grant  that  a 
sickly  calf  has  a  poor  chance  to  make 
a  good  cow,  and  yet  plant  a  spindly, 
yellowish  tomato  plant  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  mature  some  fruit?  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  some- 
times get  twisted  in  our  sense  of 
values.  We  can  see  the  loss  which  will 
come  through  the  stunted  animal  be- 
cause it  will  be  in  terms  of  dollars. 
The  stunted  plant  only  means  a  few 
cents.  We  forget  that  we  will  have 
ten  thousand  such  plants  on  an  acre, 
and  perhaps  have  one  or  two  calves 
or  pigs. 

There  is  nothing  quite  as  important 
to  the  success  of  the  cabbage  or  tomato 
grower  as  the  character  of  the  plants 
v.'hich  he  uses.  And  it  is  so  easy  to 
have  good  plants  that  there  is  little 
excuse  for  the  other  kind. 

The  writer  had  the  importance  of 
good  plants  brought  sharply  to  his 
aitention  last  summer  while  he  was 
visiting  the  farm  owned  by  T.  M. 
Scoon,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Scoon 
grows  a  great  deal  of  cabbage,  and 
told  of  an  experience  he  had  with 
plants.  He  says  he  always  uses  a 
liberal  amount  of  fertilizer  on  the 
starting  bed.  He  uses  a  3-10  fertilizer 
on  the  field  for  cabbage,  and  some  of 
the  same  kind  for  the  starting  bed. 

The  plan  is  to  prepare  the  bed,  and 
then  sprinkle  fertilizer  over  it,  rake 
it  in,  and  sow  the  seed.  Last  year  the 
bed  was  made  as  usual,  and  when  it 
was  ready  to  plant,  Mr.  Scoon  thought 
he  had  better  enlarge  it.  So  he  told 
his  man  to  prepare  a  little  more 
ground.  As  it  happened,  the  man  for- 
got to  apply  the  fertilizer  to  the  last 
half,  and  there  the  difference  began. 

Mr.  Scoon  says  he  never  would  have 
believed  the  result  could  have  been 
possible.  The  plants  on  the  fertilized 
bed  grew  faster,  were  hardier  and 
more  stocky,  and  were  ready  for  the 
field  much  more  quickly.  He  says 
there  was  a  distinct  step  between  both 
parts  of  the  field,  showing  the  effect 
did  not  stop  with  the  plant  bed.  Not 
only  were  the  fertilized  plants  better 
and  easier  to  handle,  but  they  led  the 
unfertilized  plants  all  summer,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  both  were  treated 
exactly  alike  in  the  field  and  both  re- 
ceived 3-10  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  400 
pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.   Scoon   says  that  the   failure  to 
use  a  few  cents'  worth  of  fertilizer  on 
the  starting  bed  cost  him  a  good  many 
dollars.     And  thus  the  story  goes.     A 
man   will   save  a  few  cents  or  a  few 
hours  of  labor  at  one  point,  and  lose 
it   many   times   over   at   another.     No 
one  can  explain  the  reason  why  a  man 
will  starve  young  plants  or  young  ani- 
mals,  when    be   knows   perfectly   well 
that  he  must  pay  for  it  later  on.     No 
cne  can  explain  the  reason  why  a  man 
will  set  out  a  fine  lot  of  tomato  plants 
to  furnish  a  meal  for  flea  beetles,  when 
a  nickel's  worth  of  Bordeaux  and  about 
as   much   time  would   have  saved   the 
(lay.     Nor  can  anyone  explain  why  the 
same  man  will  spray  those  same  toma- 
toes after  they   have  been   set   in  the 
field  and  have  been   half  eaten  up,  at 
a    labor    cost    many     hundred    times 
greater    than    if    done    at    the    proper 
time.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there     is     no     reason     for     it.       Like 
•Topsy,"  it  just  is. 
Maryland. 


Riirpees 


Seeds 


THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 
Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the 

Flower  and  Vegetable  earden. 
It  contains  an  entire  chapter  on  EdibLiB  SEEDS. 

Root  Crops  and  Greens  and  Salads,  and  iaat. 

but  most  delicious  of  all.  the  Vegetable  FbuitsJ 
Burpee's    Annual    is   considered  the  Leading 

American  Seed  catalog,    {t  will  be  mailed  to  you 

free  upon  request.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,SMd  Growers.  PhUa4d»U» 


FARQUHAR  FARM  TRACTOR 


Clover  hay  Is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant source  of  protein  dairy  feed 
in  the  east,  clover  sods  are  probably 
the  most  important  factor  in  maintain- 
ing soil  fertility.  Many  farmers  feel 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  sow  red 
clover  seed  at  present  prices.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  cannot  afford  not 
to  use  it. 


Massachusetts  mills  used  more  wool 
in  1918  than  any  other  four  states 
combined.  After  Massachusetts  came, 
in  order:  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Maine. 


Bums 
Either  Gas 
or  Kerosene 

The  new  Farquhar  is  a  truly  general  pur- 
pose farm  Tractor  equally  efficient  on  draw 
bar  or  belt  Rated  8  and  4  plow  outfit  with 
ample  belt  power  to  drive  Threshers  up  to 
and  including  27  x  45  Farquhar  Vibrator 
equipt  with  Self  Feeder  and  Wind  Stacker 

In  design,  first  consideration  has  been 
given  to  long  life  and  durability.  Frame, 
built-up  type  with  spring  mounting  front 
and  rear.  Motor.  4  cylinder  Buda  Timken 
worm  gear  drive.  Hyatt  and  Timken  roller 
bearings  used  throughout.  All  moving  parts 
fully  protected  and  special  attention  given  to 
lubrication. 

Booklets  giving  illustrated  account  o 
Tractor  and  its  accomplishments  now  ready 
for  distribution.    Write  today  for  your  copy 
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A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd. 

Box  409.  York.  Penna. 

OTHFH  FARQUHAR  PRODUCTS: 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Sawmills.  Threshers. 
Potato  Dmuers.  Grain  Drills,  Cultivators.  Hy- 
draulic Presses,  etc.     Cataloeues  on  request. 


INCREASE  YOOR  PROFITS 
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To  do 
this 
effi- 
cient 
marhl- 
nery  is 
needed 

Let  OS  tell  you  about 

CHAMPIM 
PUNTEBS 

and  their  efficiency  in  prodacing  a  bigsrer  potato  crap 
which  pays.    Descriptive  matter  FUEE. 
Address  Champion  I*otato  Macninkhv  Co. 

m  CMbmi  Awmm  NAMMONO.  imNAHA 


Twilley's  Wilt  Resistant  Tomato  Seed 

pro<1iic«!  biK  crops  of  smooth,  deep  red  fniit  of 
pxrellcnt  quality,  v.here  other*  fall,  even  on  soil 
Infected  v*ith  the  will  dineaRe.  Tbexe  vnrietlPii 
were  developed  hv  the  Maryland  State  College 
and  have  become  famous  for  tli«lr  refllntance  to 
the  wilt.  They  are  the  on!  v  ones  to  grow.  If  you 
want,to  tret  the  best  an  well  as?  the  hiirKent  crops. 
Witt  ReslNtant  Stone  and  Wilt  KeniMani  Greater 
Kiiltinwire  ranh  with  order,  |>arket  2.5c..  oiince, 
%\  fN(.  '4  (MjiMifi.  IS  00  ),  pound  $5  110  pound  |Oro 
OTIN  N.  TWIl.i.EY,  llnrlork,  M«. 


Berry  Plants  at  Wholesale 

Diinlap  strawberry   .Wc  per  100;  ."ioo  for  |2  00.  |S  .S«»  i>er 
lood;  raspberry    |1.25:  hiackberry,  |1  .50   afparaKtia 
70c  per  100. 
M(«rn«r*»  Fr«ff(  Farm,  Blonnioatli,  III. 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

Squash  in  Peach  Orchard 

ELIZABEn:H    J£AX 

We  planned  squash  for  our  l^^-acre 
peach  orchard.  The  trees  were  two 
years  old.  It  had  been  well  cultivated 
in  the  early  spring.  The  first  week  in 
June  it  was  again  plowed  and  har- 
rowed and  shovel-plowed.  The  trees 
were  planted  20  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
being  young,  had  wide  sunny  spaces. 

Four  hills  were  made  about  each 
tree.  A  shovelful  of  hen  and  pig  ma- 
nure, mixed  with  some  earth,  was 
dropped  in  some  hills;  in  all  the  others 
only  a  part  of  a  shovelful  was  used. 
This  divided  treatment  resulted  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
planters. 

The  peach  trees  and  squash  vines 
were  cultivated  until  well  into  July, 
when  the  latter  began  running  well. 
A  crop  of  about  1200  Boston  squash  was 
raised.  The  heavily  manured  hills  pro- 
duced large  squash;  the  others,  small 
ones.  Many  of  the  fine  ones  were  re- 
tailed at  30  cents  or  wholesaled  at  20 
cents.  Those  of  more  modest  size  sold 
at  10,  12  and  15  cents  each.  This  was 
a  satisfactory  crop  in  every  way.  The 
orchard  would  have  been  cultivated 
until  July  in  any  case. 

Maryland. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Growing  Radishes 

JERRY  F.    WILLIAMS 

The  radish  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  fickle  of  our  garden  products — 
goes  like  "hot  cakes"  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  yields  to  the  homely  onion 
and  later  maturing  vegetables.  But, 
like  most  other  common  vegetables, 
they  should  be  eaten  much  more  freely 
than  they  are.  If  grown  on  poor, 
heavy  soil,  they  often  get  too  coarse 
for  many  stomachs,  but  when  grown 
on  very  rich,  sandy  soil,  with  plenty 
of  water,  It  would  be  a  very  delicate 
stomach  indeed  that  could  not  endure 
them.  Our  soil  is  heavy,  but  a  neigh- 
bor who  likes  to  do  things  well  has 
heavily  sanded  his  14-acre  garden.  Of 
course,  he  also  uses  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizer  liberally.  And 
the  radishes  he  can  grow! 

Icicle  is  our  commonest  sort.  Prob- 
ably nine-tenths  of  all  grown  here  are 
White  Icicles.  My  friend  frequently 
has  them  so  tender  that  they  snap  as 
a  stick  of  candy  when  they  fall  to  the 
sidewalk.  I  succeeded  well  last  sea- 
son with  Crimson  Giant  and  Giant 
Butter.  Henderson's  Rockets  suit  me 
best  of  any  first  early,  but  lack  of 
sand,  aa  I  suppose,  seriously  handicaps 
me  with  this  delicious  vegetable. 

I  can  succeed  better  by  sowing  seed 
In  September  up  to  the  20th  or  later. 
Fall-grown  Rockets  and  Icicles  -are 
sweeter,  tenderer  and  a  surer  crop 
than  those  grown  at  any  other  season. 
If  covered  with  an  old  carpet  or  litter, 
they  may  be  protected  from  the  hard 
freezes  coming  about  November  15th 
and  easily  kept  a  month  or  more. 

Please  pass  the  radishes. 

IMxnoii. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

A  Back-yard  Garden 

WESLEY  BAY 

Last  summer  I  visited  a  noted  bee- 
keeper, and  there  learned  that  even  a 
back  yard  can  be  turned  to  profit. 
This  gentleman  lives  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  mining  town,  and  owns  only  one 
acre  of  bottom  land,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  orchard  and  bees.  They 
have  a  good-sized  back  yard,  and  this 
I  found  cultivated  in  garden  stuff. 
There  were  two  rows  of  cucumbers 
that  were  a  revelation  to  the  gardener. 
The  vines  were  the  thriftiest  that  I 
bad  ever  seen.  The  good  wife  in- 
formed me  that  from  the  32  hills  they 
had  already  sold  $23  worth  of  cucum- 
bers, and  they  would  probably  pick 
as  many  more,  for  the  vines  would 
stay  in  bearing  till  frost.  This  does 
not  include  what  they  used  on  tho 
table.  Their  method  in  growing  cu- 
cumbers  Is  a  novel   one   and    a   very 


profitable  one:  The  hills  are  three  feet 
apart,  in  rows,  rows  running  three  feet 
wide.  Under  each  hill  a  one-gallon 
stone  jug,  filed  with  water  and  corked 
loosely,  is  placed.  The  hills  are  made 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure  mixed 
with  the  earth.  The  water  from  the 
jugs  furnishes  constant  moisture  for 
the  vines.  They  are  never  bothered 
with  the  cucumber  beetle,  because 
those  insects  feed  only  upon  vines  that 
lack  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture. 
There  were  a  few  hills  of  muskmelons 
and  watermelons,  and  such  fruit  I  had 
never  seen.  I  counted  seven  large 
watermelons  on  one  vine,  and  the 
muskmelons  were  lying  in  clusters, 
some  of  them  golden  yellow.  They 
had  a  few  potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  radishes,  egg  plant, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  that  is  usually 
grown  in  a  garden.  By  very  early 
planting  they  succeeded  in  growing 
two  crops  in  this  back-yard  garden.  I 
asked  about  how  much  this  garden 
would  be  worth  to  them,  counting  what 
they  sold  and  consumed,  and  I  was 
surprised  when  they  placed  the  figures 
at  over  two  hundred  dollars. 

"You  see,"  they  explained,  "vegetables 
are  very  high  in  price  in  those  coal- 
mining towns,  and,  of  course,  we  figure 
everything  at  selling  prices." 

We«t  Virginia. 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

My  Onipn  Patch 

RALPH  L.  POWERS 

In  the  spring  of  1918  I  decided  to 
grow  some  onions.  I  had  a  piece  of 
ground  containing  about  nine  square 
rods  or  one-eighteenth  of  an  acre.  1 
fertilized  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
stable  and  hen  manure  before  plowing. 
After  plowing  I  smoothed  it  good  with 
the  harrow. 

I  had  some  sets  that  I  grew  in  1917, 
and  so  u.sed  these  instead  of  seed. 
Starting  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  I 
put  a  stake  at  each  end,  and  tied  a 
string  from  one  stake  to  the  other. 
Then  I  took  a  pail  of  sets  and  went 
along  the  string,  sticking  the  sets  into 
the  ground,  with  the  tops  directly 
under  the  string.  When  I  finished  the 
row,  I  would  move  each  stake  14 
inches  and  then  set  the  next  row.  I 
piit  the  sets  about  three  inches  apart 
in  the  row. 

After  they  had  started  growing  good. 
I  cultivated  them,  and  continued  to 
cultivate  after  showers  or  about  every 
week  or  two  with  a  hand  wheel  tool. 
Sometimes  I  used  the  hoes,  and  other 
times  the  cultivator  teeth,  depending 
upon  the  growth  of  weeds.  I  had  to 
hand  weed  them  twice.  This  was  the 
hardest   job   of   any. 

They  were  ready  to  pull  the  middle 
of  August.  I  pulled  four  rows  at  a 
time,  and  left  them  where  they  were 
for  three  days  to  dry.  Then  I  topped 
them  in  the  field  and  drew  them  In. 

After  a  week  had  passed  I  took  a 
sample  to  a  grocer,  and  was  offered 
$2  a  bushel.  There  were  12  bushels, 
so  I  received  |24  for  them.  I  also  won 
second  prize  at  the  county  fair,  which 
brings  the  total  to  nearly  $25  from  one- 
eighteenth  of  an  acre.  Considering  the 
labor,  this  was  the  easiest  money  I 
ever  got.  ^ 

tJew  York. 


A  Vegetable  Information  Bureau 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
the  growers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
a  definite  bureau  or  agency  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  keep  the 
consumers  informed  when  local  prod- 
ucts are  grown  in  abundant  supply 
or  when  a  large  production  is  antici- 
pated. Such  information  for  the  con- 
sumer should  result  in  the  greater  use 
of  Jersey-grown  products,  when  avail- 
able, by  the  20,000,000  people  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  consequently  the  local  growers 
should  find  a  better  demand  for  their 
products  at  harvest  time. 


Make  farm  house  a  cozy  camp 

for  home  coming 


He  had  IDEAL  Comfort  ib  the  Camp 


Give  him  IDEAL  Comfort  in  the  Home 


Provide  the  good  old  home  with  this  modern 
comfort  which  will  do  so  much  to  keep  the  boy 
on  the  farm  when  he  comes  back.     IDEAL 

Heating  means  more  to  the  real  success  of  your  farm  than 
you  think — what  is  a  big  yield — big  prices  for  grain,  stock, 
and  produce  if  you  do  not  have  a  comfortable,  free-from-labor 
home  to  enjoy  life  in? 


iiRiCANx  Ideal 


No  oUier  farm  improTement  will 
give  as  much  bappiness,  health,  and 

L  Radiators  ^Iboilers  «>»*•«>*»•«»»  ••  ideal  Heating. 

New  price  reduction  toencourage  buyingr 

We  have  made  a  subatantial  price  reduction  on  our  staple  line 
of  IDEAL  Boilera  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  to  encourage 
farmers  to  equip  their  houses  with  these  modem  fuel-saving 
IDEAL  Heating  Outfits.  Take 
advantage  of  this  opportimity 
as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  yoa, 
and  your  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  an  entimate  bated  on 
these  new  prices.  You  need  no 
longer  put  off  having  an  IDEAL 
BoUer  and  AMERICAN  Radi- 
ators in  your  home.  It  is  the  best 
investment  you  can  put  into 
your  property.  Never  wears  out. 
Bums  any  local  fuel  with  greatest 
economy-  Not  necessary  to  have 
a  cellar  as  the  boiler  can  be  placed 
in  a  aide  room  or  "  leanto." 

Have  hot  water  on  tap  for  all  uses 


IDEAL  Boilers 
win  supply  ample 
beat  00  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing  on  severity  of 
weather.  Bveiy 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut« 
most  results. 

Bold  by  all  deal- 

crs.  No  exclusive 

•gents 


Our  small  IDEAL  Hot  Water  Heating  boilers  for 
domestic  supply  are  a  source  of  greatest  comfort  and 
delight  to  the  whole  family.  Gives  the  home  every 
modem  city  comfort  without  dirt,  labor,  or  fuss. 

Free  Heating  Book  1 

Write  today  for  capj  of  cafalog  Ideal 
Heating **  which  is  fuU j  Ulnstrated  and 
girea  complete  information  on  thia 
cheapest  heat  for  a  lifetime  of  comfort* 

;iiV\EmCMT^IATOI(rQJ\PANY 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil- 
ers will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa- 
ter for  home  mad 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fael  for  seaaoo. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  5y(- 

«hon      Regulator, 
/rite  for  booklet. 

Write  to 

Department  P-45 

Chicago 


■^Dg  n^^v  fflffin  n^QR  ^^Vn  ^^KH  fl^Bn  ffi^^ff  ^^HH  ^^WR  ^^VM  ^^SK  ^^KA  ffi^Pn  ^^nn  ffi^Ba  ^^H 


Quality  Counts 


USE 


"Knickerbocker" 
Hydrated  Lime 


(PURE  LIME) 


J5oL«l§. 


WEETENS^OVR  ^OILS 


j»» 


I 
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PRIZE  LETTEB 

Growing  an  Herb  Garden 


IDA  E.  BLOYE 


unused    room    till    thoroughly    cured, 
when  they  are  put  into  bags,  and  later 
1  make  hop  pillows  for  sale. 
Xeiv  York. 


Our  thrifty  grandmothers  did  not 
think  the  family  garden  complete  with- 
out its  plat  of  herbs.  They  loved  the 
smell  of  the  various  kinds  of  «weet 
and  medicinal  herbs,  and  every  attic 
held  a  generous  supply.  Few  gardens 
in  these  days  have  any  herbs:  even 
sage  is  seldom  grown.  Many  kinds  of 
herbs  are  used  for  seasoning.  Of 
course,  they  can  be  bought,  but  they 
are  far  better  when  fresh,  and  so  few 
people  raise  them  now  that  they  are 
always  in  demand.  A  plat  of  them  in 
the  garden  may  bring  in  quite  a  little 
money  during  the  year,  besides  supply- 
ing the  family  needs. 

The  ground  needs  no  special  prepara- 
tion to  grow  herbs  on,  but  they  do 
best  in  a  moderately  rich,  deep  soil, 
although  they  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil.  Along  the  garden  fence,  on  the 
sunny  side,  is  a  good  location.  Years 
ago  we  grew  ours  between  the  trees 
in  the  garden,  and  they  seemed  to  do 
well,  but  we  find  they  do  better  in  a 
sunny  place.  As  most  of  the  plants 
are  perennials,  when  growing  they 
need  to  be  thinned  out  to  several 
inches  apart,  and  the  second  year  their 
roots  should  be  divided  and  set  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Just 
a  few  of  the  principal  herb  plants  will 
yield  all  that  will  be  wanted  by  most 
families. 

Sage  is  used  in  the  flavoring  of  meats 
and  dressings  more  than  any  other; 
also,  it  is  of  more  importance  commer- 
cially. There  are  several  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  small  leaved  and 
some  large  leaved.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  the  spring,  and  by  fall  the 
plants  will  be  well  grown.  The  leaves 
should  be  gathered  when  in  their 
prime,  and  put  in  a  dry,  shady  place 
till  well  dried.  We  pick  ours  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

Summer  savory  is  as  nice  for  season- 
ing meats,  etc.,  as  sage,  but  not  so  well 
known.  It  is  an  annual,  and  should  be 
gathered  and  dried  when  in  bloom. 

There  are  several  other  savory 
herbs  that  are  used  more  or  less  and 
are  well  worth  growing.  Of  these, 
parsley  is  the  most  widely  known,  as 
it  is  so  popular  for  garnishing  as  well 
as  flavoring.  It  requires  very  little 
attention. 

Chives  are  used  a  great  deal  for 
salads,  sandwich  fillings  and  soups. 
It  grows  easily,  and  as  its  roots  multi- 
ply rapidly,  they  should  be  divided 
every  three  or  four  years. 

Sweet  basil  and  dill  are  annuals. 
The  former  is  used  ^s  a  flavoring  for 
meats,  etc.  The  latter  is  used  in  mak- 
ing pickles. 

Spearmint  is  used  in  flavoring  green 
peas,   meats   and   jellies   for   meats. 

Anise,  caraway  and  coriander  are  all 
grown  for  their  seeds,  which  are  used 
In   making  cakes,  candies,  etc. 

Balm,  fennel,  sweet  marjoram  and 
lavender  have  various  uses,  as  most 
good  cooks  know. 

Sow  lavender  seed  in  boxes  indoors, 
and  later,  when  plants  are  large 
enough,  transplant  to  the  garden.  It 
Is  not  entirely  hardy,  but  when  once 
started,  grows  well.  Valued  for  its 
lasting  perfume,  the  sprigs  are  gath- 
ered and  drie<l  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  then  scattered  among  dainty 
laces,  ribbons  and  linen  bedding. 

Among  the  herbs  which  are  dis- 
tinctly medicinal  are  some  which  still 
are  very  useful  in  the  family.  Some 
of  these  are  boneset  or  thorowort, 
motherwort,  catnip,  yar,  pennyroyal, 
saffron,  horehound,  arnica,  belledonna, 
hyssop,  wormwood,  etc.  The  last  one 
mentioned  should  be  in  every  farmer's 
garden,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
dies for  sprains  and  swellings,  in  stock 
as  well  as  human  beings. 

A  hop  vine  also  needs  to  be  in  every 
garden,  for  hops  are  useful  in  many 
waySw  For  the  nerves  they  are  bene- 
ficial, made  Into  pillows  and  slept  on. 
They  are  pood  steeped  and  a  little  of 
the  liquid  drunk.  Hops  do  best  in  a 
rich  soil,  and  should  be  picked  early 
in  September,  before  the  frosts.  To 
dry   them   we   spread   them   out   In   an 


PRIZE  LETTER 

A  Garden  House 

MRS.  OCIAVIA  JACKSON 

Our  garden  house  was  built  of  scrap 
lumber,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.  It  is 
10  feet  square,  has  a  dirt  floor,  stands 
against  the  garden  fence,  with  one 
door  opening  into  the  garden  and  one 
in  the  back  yard. 

Just  inside  the  door  are  two  old 
water  barrels,  In  which  hoes,  rakes, 
spades  and  other  long-handled  tools 
are  stood,  with  the  handles  downward. 
Across  one  side  is  a  wide  shelf  or 
table,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
for  setting  baskets,  crates,  etc.;  under- 
neath is  stored  rertilizers,  wheelbar- 
rows and  hand  cultivators.  A  foot- 
wide  shelf  over  the  table  holds  trowels, 
cultivator  attachments,  boxes  for  seed, 
flies  and  other  small  articles.  Our 
work  shoes  and  gloves  are  kept  in  a 
box  in  one  corner,  and  hats  on  nails 
in  the  wall.  These  things  are  always 
in  place,  and  the  back  porch  Is  saved 
from  the  muss.  Stout  nails  are  driven 
from  the  rafters  for  hanging  bunches 
of  seed  to  dry  before  storing. 

I  keep  a  book  or  magazine  on  the 
table,  and  a  comfortable  old  chair 
makes  a  nice  place  to  rest  In  during 
a  shower  or  while  preparing  vegetables 
for  cooking. 

On  stout  poles  at  both  ends  of  the 
building  are  flxed  colony  houses  for 
the  martins,  and  boxes  under  the  eaves 
and  on  fence  posts  invite  the  bluebirds 
and  swallows.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
dozen  or  more  families  of  baby  birds 
at  one  time. 

Louisiana. 


Seventeen-Year  Lcxrusts  in  Ohio 
One  of  the  greatest  broods  of  the 
periodical  cicada,  commonly  called  the 
seventeen-year  locust,  will  appear  over 
the  western  half  of  Ohio  during  May 
and  June,  according  to  entomologists 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The 
previous  brood  was  recorded  in  1902 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  insects  being  of  the 
same  species  as  the  brood  that  ap- 
peared over  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio 
in  1914. 

Since  the  Insects  attack  young  trees 
particularly,  orchard  owners  are  ad- 
vised by  entomologists  not  to  prune 
small  trees  this  spring  In  the  sections 
where  the  locusts  will  appear.  The 
chief  damage  done  by  the  cicadas  con- 
sists in  incisions  made  in  the  twigs 
of  trees  by  the  females  for  egg-laying. 
A  young  pruned  tree  will  not  stand  the 
attacks  as  effectively  as  the  unpruned 
tree. 


Potato  Spraying  Paid 
The  Coos  county,  New  Hampshire, 
farm  bureau  saved  $55.38  per  acre  for 
the  potato  growers  through  a  careful 
spraying  project,  which  included  80 
acres  on  which  check  plots  were  left, 
and  100  acres  where  no  check  plots 
were  left.  The  greatest  gain  was  91 
percent,  a  yield  of  214  bushels  per  acre 
as  against  112  bushels  on  the  unsprayed 
area.  The  next  highest  gain  was  45 
percent,  a  yield  of  173  bushels  on  the 
sprayed  area  as  against  119  bushels  on 
the  unsprayed  part.  Fields  were 
sprayed  three  times  on  the  average, 
Xt  the  cost  of  $1.50  an  acre  for  each 
application. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


SEED  a SPaMLPiicEs 


NO  MORE  W/IR  PRICES 


JiF-    feS'^jJ  ^1        ~ 


BALTtMOUe,  Ma 


Boteiano*s*  Bift  Crop  *  Seeds 

Same   High  Quality   that  has  Satisfied   the   Most  Critical 
Market  Growers  for  the  past  100  Years. 

Never  Before  has   the  Prospects  Been  Brighter  for  the 

American  Planter. 

With  Labor  Returning  to  the  Fields   and  the  World's  Demand    for  Food 
More  Urgent  Than  Ever— Insures  Big  Returns  From  Your  Crops. 

PLANT   UBERAIXY 

GREATER   BALTIMORE    TOMATO 

Just  Doubles  the  Yield. 
The  Best   Main  Crop  Canning 
Tomato  Ever  Planted. 
Trial  Package  25c  Postpaid. 
LONG  LOST  LETTUCE 
Buttery,  Sweet,  Tender,  Finest  Eat- 
ing and  Keeping  Qualities.  Solid 
Bright  Attractive  Green 
Trial  Package  25c  Postpaid. 


Bolglano's 
Oremier  Baltimore  Tomato 


'     Bolgtaao'a 
"Long  Lost"  Lettuce 


Space  permits  listing  only  a  few  of  our  Standard  Varieties 
For  full  list  write  for  Special  Spring  Catalog. 


GREEN  POD  BUSH  BEANS 

1  Lb.  5  Lbs.  10  Lbs. 
Stringless  Green  Pod..$    25  $  .22  $  .20 

Black    Valentine    25       .22       .20 

WAX  POD  BUSH  BEANS 
Prolific    Black    Wax...     .30       .28       .25 
Davis  White  Kid.   Wax     .30       .28       .25 
Curry's  Rustproof  Wax     .25       .22       .20 

LIMA  BEANS 
Burpee's   Imp.   Bush ...     .30       .28 
Emerald  Isle— Pole    ...      .30       .28 

PEAS 
LonK    Podded   Alaskas.      .25       .22 
Crackerjack    Peas 25       .22 


SUGAR  CORN 

Cream    and    Honey 25 

Snow  White  EverKreen     .25 
Country    Gentlemen    . .     .25 
BEETS 

Oz. 
New   "Early  Spring"..     .16 
Deep    Blood    Beauty...     .15 
CABBAGE 

Danish    Ball    Head 90 

"Square   Deal"    50 

Curled  Savoy  Cabbage.     .40 


.22 
.22 
.22 

ViLb 
.50 
.40 

2.75 
1.40 
1.35 


.25 
.26 

.20 
.20 

.20 
.20 
.20 

,    Lb. 

$1.50 

1.26 

10.00 
5.00 
4.50 


LETTUCE 

Oz. 

"Long    Lost"    Lettuce.     .50 
"Big   Boston"   Lettuce.     .10 

CARROT 

"Pride  of  the  Market"     .15 
CUCUMBER 

"Crystal  Springs" 20 

Davis   Per.   W.   Spine..     .10 
Long    Gieen    Cucumber     .10 

KALE 

Standing  Curled    Kale.     .15 
Curled    Scotch    Kale.  . .      .20 

ONION  SEED 

.25 
.26 
.30 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 


V4,  Lb.  Lb. 

1.40  5.00 

.26  .86 

• 

.40  L26 

.60  2.00 

.26  .76 

.26  .76 


.40 
.60 


1.26 
2.00 


Prizetaker    Onion 
Yellow   Globe  Danvers. 
White   Portugal    

RADISH 

Brilliant   Scarlet   Globe 

Long    White    Icicle 

French    Breakfast    .... 
Chinese    White    Winter 

TOMATO 

"John    Baer"    Tomato.     .65 
"Glory"    Pkt.   25c.     .       2.00 


.76  2.50 

.65  2.25 

.86  2.60 

.36  1.10 

.36  1.10 

.35  1.10 

.85  1.10 

2.26  8.00 

6.50  26.00 


CDCtf^l  A  I  tf^CClTD  Ttf  those  not  familiar  with  the  •uperiority  of  Bolgiaa*'* 
tjrlI«V^iAi^  XjrrEsES.  «•  bj,  Crop  "  Seed*  we  will  send  •  Urge  package  of  any  12 
^^^^^^^^^    "^^^^^^^"    delicious  Vegetables  listed  above  for  $1.00  postpskHHM 

sure  to  mention  tlie  varieties  desired. 

BOLGIANO'S    SKED    STORE 

Aai#ric»*t  Leading  S«etfsiii«ii,  For  Over  A  Century 

145  BAI^TIMORC  MDs 


Invest  in  Fruit  Trees   Now^! 

An  acre  planted  to  well  selected  trees  will  bring  In  several  times  tbe 
Income  derived  from  grain  or  other  fleld  crops.  Start  with  Harrisons' 
Quality  Trees.  They  are  the  product  of  over  80  years'  nursery  and 
<-oinmercial  fruit  growing  experience.  All  are  l>ndded  from  bearing 
trees  of  known  production.  We  have  millions  of  vigorous  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  and  Cherry  Trees  ready  for  early  Spring  shipment. 
Also  Small  Fruits,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Treen. 

You  need  our  1919  Nursery  Book.    IV »  free.    8«nd  today. 
HARRISONS*  NURSERIES         '  Box  34  BERUN.  MD. 


Rawlings  Improved  Marker 


regulates  2\  to  6  feet.     Lever  regulates  depth.     A  perfect  covering 
or  listing  machine.       Two  sizes — 2  and  3  row.     ,Ajk  your  dealer. 

RAW^LINGS    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,   MD. 
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FBIZE  LETTEB 

Saving  Garden  Space 

MES.   E.   M.   ANDERSON 


I  like  to  "make  garden/'  but  I  don't 
like  one  bit  to  putter  over  a  lot  of 
unnecessary   space  trying  to  keep  va- 
cant spots  free  of  weeds.     In  the  at- 
tempt to  get  every  bit  of  use  I  could 
from  the  space  I  had  last  year,  I  be- 
lieve I  made  a  record  for  heavy  pro- 
duction.    It  was  a  necessary  economy 
of  time,  labor  and  room  to  double-crop 
every  row  possible,  so  I  made  my  rows 
of  cabbage   grow  a  good  hill   of   pole 
beans   between   every   two   heads.     Of 
course,    the    cabbage    plants    must    be 
set  a  little  further  apart  than  other- 
wise, but  only  a  trifle  more  space  is 
needed,  and  I  couldn't  see  that  either 
suffered    at    all    by    having    too    near 
neighbors.     At  one  point  in  the  gar- 
den,   where    three    40-foot    rows    were 
Included    in    not    over    three    feet    in 
width — an  area  a  little  les  than  3  by 
40  feet — I  liad  8  and  10-pound  cabbage 
heads  in  the  sams  row  with  pole  beans 
bearing  so  abundantly  that  the  weight 
of  the  beans  pulled  many  of  the  poles 
flown — good,  substantial  poles,  too,  not 
brush. 

The  second  row  was  salsify,  which 
grew  splendidly,  and  we  are  enjoying 
it  now  in  anticipation.  It  is  under 
four  feet  of  snow,  but  when  the  first 
thaw  reaches  it,  we  are  going  to  revel 
in  soups,  patties  and  "mock  fried 
oysters"  galore.  The  last  row  was 
Swiss  chard,  and  the  balance  of  it  that 
remained  unused  attained  a  height  of 
four  feet  before  frost. 

My  onion  rows  were  planted  12 
inches  apart,  and  from  280  feet  of  row 
I  harvested  over  8  bushels  of  beautiful 
onions.  They  grew  so  thickly  that 
after  the  tops  got  tall  I  couldn't  even 
get  through  with  the  wheel  hoe,  and 
when  they  were  pulled  the  ground  was 
nearly  covei*ed  with  them.  It  required 
only  ordinary  average  roots  for  three 
of  them  to  weigh  2  pounds,  and  I  could 
hat-dly  find  enough  small  ones  for  our 
own  home  pickling.  I  always  plant 
carrots,  beets  and  turnips  in  rows  12 
inches  apart,  too,  run  the  wheel  hoe 
between,  and  they  often  grow  heavy 
enough  to  resemble  mangels. 

Xt  has  always  seemed  a  waste  of 
space  to  plant  as  most  people  do,  un- 
less the  garden  is  to  be  cultivated 
with  a  horse.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
about  three  times  as  much  space  is 
absolutely  essential,  but  for  the  wheel 
hoe  or  hand  weeding,  any  extra  room 
not  actually  required  by  the  vegetables 
themselves  represents  only'  that  much 
unnecessary  work.  My  garden  spot 
happens  to  be  the  only  tile-drained 
land  I  have,  consequently  during  the 
seasons  we  have  had  of  late  it  has  been 
doubly  necessary  to  conserve  every 
inch  of  it.  because  nothing  matures 
well  anywhere  else. 
Hew  York. 


paring  land  for  corn.  The  plowing 
compared  was  done  with  the  farm 
tractor,  using  the  moldboard  plow,  the 
disc  plow  and  the  deep-furrow  plow. 
A  comparison  of  the  yields  shows 
that  plowing  six  inches  deep  gave  the 
largest  yield  both  with  the  moldboard 
and  the  disc  plows.  Shallow  plowing, 
four  inches  deep,  with  the  moldboard 
plow  yielded  three  bushels  less  per 
acre  than  the  six-inch  plowing.     The 


disc  plowing  six  inches  deep  yielded 
three-fourths  bushel  more  per  acre 
than  the  moldboard  plowing  at  the 
same  depth.  The  results  are  favorable 
to  medium  plowing,  six  Inches  deep, 
and  slightly  favorable  to  disc  plowing. 


A  good  many  business  men  in  town 
have  less  money  invested  than  the 
farmers  in  their  neighborhood,  and 
farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 


they,  as  well  as  the  business  man,  need 
to  consider  accounts,  use  of  labor  and 
machinery  and  other  business  methods. 

Instead  of  drawing  all  its  nitrogen 
from  the  soil,  the  clover  crop  is  said 
to  store  up  and  leave  behind  enough 
nitrogen  for  the  following  crop.  The 
absence  of  clover  on  Eastern  farms  for 
a  year  or  two  would  be  an  agricultural 
calamity. 


Some  Garden  Essentials 

(Concluded  from  page  86) 

This  gives  me  immense  plants  to  set 
out  by  May  15th.  My  husband  plows 
open  a  trench  with  a  long  plow,  then 
puts  a  large  forkful  of  well-rotted 
manure  every  two  feet,  and  on  this 
we  set  the  plants.  As  they  grow  we 
throw  the  ground  up  to  them  till  It 
Is  like  a  sweet  potato  hill.  This  holds 
moisture,  of  which  the  egg  plant  is 
very-  fond.  ,        ,     ^ 

For  flea  beetles  I  keep  the  plants 
dusted  heavily  with  air-slaked  lime  in 
which  I  add  a  little  dry  arsenate  of 
lead.  This  method  brings  abundance 
of  beauties  both  early  and  late. 

Pennsylvania. 


Plowing  for  Com 
Several  tillage  experiments  with 
corn  in  1917  were  conducted  by  A.  M. 
TenEyck  on  C.  S.  Brantingham's  farm, 
near  Rockford,  111.  The  experiments 
were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  different  kinds  of  plowing 
and  different  depths  of  plowing  in  pre- 
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Save  Seed 

Whenever  practicable,  plant  in  hilb—save 

ihe  seed  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 

in  crops  which  are  widely  thinned 

—avoid  useless  buying  of  high-priced  seed,  and  con- 
serve the  Nation  8  supply  by  using  the  hiU-droppmg 
feature  on  the  Iron  Age  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  1  his 
eaves  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  seed  used 
by  drilling  and  very  grcady  reduces  cost  and  the  labor 
of  thinning. 
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1  No.  306  HiU  o»  DriU  Seeder,  I 
4  furrowiOB,     plantinff,   coTcnng, 
1  rolling  and   marking,  next  row 
-  i  in  one  operation. 
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Last  year  we  all  gardened  as  a  matter  of 
patriotism.  We  learned  what  a  fine  thmg 
it  is  to  have  our  own  fresh,  succulent  vege- 
tables, and  also  that  it  pays!  Now— the 
boys  are  coming  home!  New  nations  are 
in  the  making— new  nations  for  us  to  lead 
and  feed!  More  urgent  than  ever  is  the 
need  for 

Bigger    Better    Gardens 
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Work 


Hard  work— bact-breaking  stooping,  browbe- 
dewing  hoeing  and  cultivating  with  old  fash- 
ioned tools — is  inefficient, /oo&sA. 
Take  a  hint  from  the  leading  market  gardeners 
in  your  neighborhood— the  men  who  raise  big, 
luscious  thmgs  to  eat  in  a  sensible,  farm- 
like way   with    Iron   Age  G>mbination 
Tools  like  that  shown  here.    Your  dealer 
can  show  you  many  sizes  and  kinds 
for    use    in   small  home    gardens, 
flower  gardens,  poultry  farms,  seed 
(arms,  truck  gardens,  etc 

DeacriptiPe  folders  itnt  on  request 

Bateman  MTg  Co. 

131  Main  SU       Crcnloch,  N.  J. 
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CfiTi»«ii»i«  Factory: 
THE  BATEMAN-WILKINSON  CO.,  Ltd. 
13  Syminston  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

In buMness  over  83  year*.  Maker*  oi  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivatora.  Horse  Hoes,  Culti. 
vators  and  Harrows,  Sprayers,  Hay  Rakes, 
Sulky  Wceders,  Potato  Machinery,  etc.,  etc 
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Same  tool  does  the  cultiTatins, 

f urrowins,  ndsinp,  weedins, 

boeuig,  pulverizing,  etc 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

Saving  Garden  Seeds 

C".    S.    FERRILL 

The  increased  demand  the  past  two 
years  for  seeds  of  all  kinds  has  caused 
many  gardeners  to  save  their  own 
seeds.  Because  this  has  not  been  the 
general  practice  for  many  years,  a  few 
hints  from  one  who  is  experienced 
along  this  line  may  not  come  amiss. 
The  rules  given  are  general,  and  do 
not  apply  to  each  specific  vegetable. 
First  of  all,  select  strong,  vigorous 
plants  from  which  the  seeds  are  to  be 
selected,  and  mark  them  in  some  way 
during  the  growing  season.  Next, 
gather  the  seed  from  none  but  mature 
plants  or  thoroughly  ripe  fruits.  Dis- 
card seeds  from  plants  or  fruits  that 
Beem  to  be  affected  with  disease,  in- 
Bects  or  that  in  any  other  way  seem 
to  lack  vigor  and  strength.  Gather  all 
seeds  and  dry  thoroughly  before  stor- 
ing away.  Be  careful  that  they  are 
not  left  thick  in  piles,  as  some  may 
be  liable  to  heat  and  decay. 

Carefully  keep  all  seeds  of  different 
varieties  separate.  Many  vegetables 
have  seeds  so  much  alike  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult or  even  impossible  to  tell  them 
apart.  For  this  reason  it  is  highly 
important  that  seeds  of  each  vegetable 
be  labeled  with  their  proper  name. 
Ordinary  envelopes  make  very  good 
containers  for  small  seeds.  Store  the 
seeds  In  a  dry,  airy  place  where  mice, 
rats  and  insects  will  not  destroy  them. 
Different  varieties  of  the  same  vege- 
table may  cross  if  seeded  close  to- 
gether; so  also  will  seeds  of  vegetables 
of  the  same  group,  such  as  cabbage, 
collards,  etc.,  mix  if  grown  near  each 
other.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind 
when  preparing  for  seed. 
KentiKky. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Garden  Peas 

JERRY   F.    WILLIAMS 


An  able  lawyer  once  told  me  he 
could  only  do  one  thing  well,  and  that 
was  grow  English  peas.  His  earnest 
injunction  was:  "Sow  'em  thicker." 
I  never  forgot  the  lesson,  and  it's  a 
good  one.  Many  people  buy  a  little 
handful  of  peas,  and  spread  the  seed 
out  much  as  they  would  beans.  Some 
catalogs  say:  "One  pea  each  inch." 
I  think  I  sow  first  earlies  much  more 
thickly,  and  I  don't  think  I  waste 
many.    Here's  a  story: 

Last  year  I  sowed  2  quarts  (40  cents' 
worth)    on   a  tract  8   feet  by  50  feet, 
and  sold  more  than  $6  worth.     I  sold 
them  as  high  as  20  cents  a  quart.     Im- 
ported  ones  on   the   same   market   not 
half  as  good  sold  at  that  rate.    I  plant 
Alaska  and  similar  sorts  for  most  of 
my    market    crops,    as   the    price    goes 
down    so   rapidly   when   they   come   to 
market.     My  favorite  wrinkled  is  Lit- 
tle Marvel.   Thos.  Laxton  is  fine.    Can't 
do  much  any  more  with  any  late  sort 
or  any  large  podded  ones.     Our  season 
for  peas   is   usually   very   short.     For- 
merly   I    have    had    Telephone    yield 
bountifully  mu*h  later  than  bush  sorts. 
One  season  I   rented  a  lot  that  had 
been  given  a  good  coat  of  coarse  sand 
years   ago.      It's   the   only   sandy    soil 
I    ever    cultivated.      A    little    row    of 
Premium  Gem  peas  made  a  yield  seem- 
ingly twice  what  I  usually  get  on  my 
clay   soil.     Seed   for   peas   is   very   ex- 
pensive, but  the  crop  comes  off  early, 
with  little  cultivation,  and  sells  readily 
at  good   prices.     I   always  plant  bush 
sorts   in   double   rows   8   or   10   inches 
apart. 
Illinois. 


truck  crops,  such  as  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, cucumbers  and  melons,  and 
also  has  a  ravenous  appetite  for 
greenhouse  and  many  ornamental 
plants,  particularly  roses.  To  aid 
growers  in  identifying  this  insect  and 
preventing  the  losses  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1007, 
"ControT  of  Onion  Thrips,"  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  indication  that  an  onion 
field  has  been  attacked  by  thrips,  says 
the  bulletin,  is  shown  by  the  leaves, 
which  become  whitened.  In  advanced 
attacks  the  leaves  are  curled,  crinkled 
and  twisted,  and  finally  die  down  per- 
manently. To  control  this  pest,  begin 
spraying  with  nicotine  sulphate  solu- 
tion as  soon  as  there  is  any  evidence 
of  the  insect.  If  spraying  is  delayed 
until  hundreds  of  young  thrips  are 
present,  the  crop  will  be  seriously  in- 
jured. The  spray  material  is  made 
by  the  following  formula:  %  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate  (40  percent),  4 
pounds  of  dissolved  soap  and  50  gal- 
lons of  water.  Spraying  should  be 
done  thoroughly,  and  applied  as  a 
fine  mist. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  other 
crops,  such  as  early  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower, upon  which  the  thrips  feed, 
near  the  onion  fields.  After  onions, 
cabbage  and  related  crops  are  har- 
vested the  field  should  be  cleaned  up 
to  destroy  any  breeding  places  of  the 
insect.  They  will  continue  to  thrive 
on  any  portion  of  these  plants  or 
weeds  that  might  remain  in  the  field. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  plow  as  deeply 
as  possible  and  harrow  the  ground 
after  harvest.  Much  of  the  injury  can 
be"  avoided  by  planting  as  early  as 
possible  and  by  using  quick-acting  fer- 
tilizers after  the  onions  are  well  set 
or  the  bulbs  have  begun  to  form. 
Onion  fields  should  be  watched  con- 
stantly, and  the  plants  should  be  kept 
growing  thriftily,  since  once  the  plants 
become  checked  in  their  growth  from 
any  cause,  the  thrips  will  multiply 
more  rapidly  than  ever  and  it  will 
be  a  hard  fight  to  save  the  crop. 


Jerseymen  Famous  Early  Truck 

Growers 

New  Jersey  ranks  as  the  first  state 
in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of 
its  tomato  crop,  according  to  R.  W. 
DeBaun,  extension  specialist  in  vege- 
table gardening,  in  a  new  circular  re- 
cently published,  entitled  "Early  To- 
mato Growing  in   New  Jersey." 

Gloucester  county  is  considered  to 
be  the  greatest  early  truck  section  in 
the  country.  The  quantity  of  extra 
early  tomatoes  grown  in  that  county 
far  exceeds  the  amount  produced  in 
any  other  section  in  the  world,  while 
early  egg  plants  and  peppers  are 
grown  extensively. 

There*  the  truck  growers  have  de- 
veloped unsurpassed  efficiency  in  the 
growing  of  early  plants,  while  the  cost 
of  their  equipment  is  low  compared 
to  its  usefulness. 

Detailed  description  and  discussion 
of  their  methods,  as  well  as  twenty- 
five  illustrations,  showing  every  phase 
of  tomato  growing,  may  be  found  in 
Circular  103,  which  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication to  the  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


How  to  Control  the  Onion  Thrips 

The  onion  thrips  is  an  insect  so 
small  that  it  is  almost  invisible  to  the 
unaided  eye.  but  it  is  prolific  and  the 
most  serious  menace  to  the  onion- 
growing  industry  of  this  country.  It 
causes  an  annual  loss  to  this  crop 
alone  estimated  by  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  at  least  $2,250,000.  Though 
the  insect  has  a  particular  liking  for 
onions,  it  preys  upon  other  garden  and 


Time  and  Backache  Saver 

(Concluded  from  page  8S) 

as  the  vines  grow.  Rows  for  bush 
lima  beans  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  the  ridges  are 
not  rolled  down.  The  beans  are  placed, 
eye  down,  in  the  mellow  ridge,  pushing 
them  as  far  down  as  possible  with 
thumb  and  finger.  The  plants  'soon 
appear,  there  being  no  danger  of  them 
being  crusted  in  as  when  planted  in 
hills  on  the  level. 

Onion  sets  can  be  planted  the  same 
way,  pushing  the  sets  well  down  in  the 
ridge.  After  the  onions  are  well 
started  the  rows  are  "scraped"  down 
with  a  hand  hoe.  insuring  freedom 
from  weeds  at  harvesting  time. 

Pennsylvania. 


This  year  demands  the 
biggest  crops  in  history 
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Every  patriotic  farmer,  every  loyal 
gardener  must  use  supremest  effort  to 
produce  the  needed  food.  Triple  your 
acreage — it  takes  no  more  time  or 
labor  to  sow  and  cultivate  it  with 
Planet  Jrs.  than  your  usual  acreage 
with  ordinary  tools,  for  Planet  Jr.  Tools 
are  scientifically  constructed  and  enable 
you  to  do  the  work  easier,  quicker, 
and  more  thoroughly. 


No.  4        \  "^^^bT^lfc.      No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined 

Hill    and    Drill 

Seeder, 

Wheel- 

Hoe, 

^Cultivator 

and    Plovr 

-^  -         ..w^ ^  is   a   special 

favorite,  and  there  are  more  of  them  in  use  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows  all  gar- 
den seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the 
next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes,  plows,  and  cultivates  all 
through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  will  pay  tor  rtsclf  m 
time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has 
hoes  that  are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  Plows  open  furrows, 
cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops.  The  Cultivator  Teeth  work 
deep  or  shallow.  The  Leaf  Lifters  save  much  time  in  late  - 
work  when  plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary 
work.  Crops  are  straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool 
works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc.  puiaaeipiua 

72-page  Catalog,  free!  ^ 

Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doine 
•ctual  farm  and  garden  work,  and 
descrit>cs  over  55  diflerent  tools. 
includlDK  Seeders,  Wheel- Hoes. 
Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard-, 
Beet-  and  Pivot- Wheel  KidioK 
CultiTston.  Wntc  postal  tof  It 
today  I 
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Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices, 


Western  Canada  for 

years  h  as  hel  ped  to  feed 

^  —        the  world — the  same  responsi- 

—        bility  of  production  «till  rests  upon  her. 

While  high  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 

are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capabi*  off  yielding  20  to  48  bush- 
•Is  off  wheat  to  the  aero  can  bo  had  on 
oasy  tornio  at  ffrom  $15  to  $30  por 
aero— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

c\  Manv  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
X  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equalsuccess.  The  Government 
^  encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Go's,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particulars  as  to  rodnced  railway  ratea,  location  of  land,  flhia- 
trated   literattire,  etc.,  apply  to  Sopt.  of  Immig..  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison,  200  No.  2nd  St.,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Cawadlan  Oevartimant  Ac*nt. 
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Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Honwy.  a  new  early  Htrawherry.  KnormoiiB  Tro- 
<1nc«"r.  T'n<>xc<>lle<1  as  a  shipper  and  xellpr.  another 
varietle*".  Heed  Corn,  be»«t  varieties,  IWt  per  rent 
frerTnlnatlon.  KlriKlet  Rarrert  Rock  KeKS.  39  vears ex- 
perience. Catalog  free.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marlon  "Hta..  Pa. 
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Tristate  Sheep  Men  Meet 

W.    H.   TOMHAVB 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tristate 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association 
was  held  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Febru- 
ary 13th  and  14th.     The  meeting  was 
the  most  successful  ever  held  by  this 
association,   both    in   point   of   attend- 
ance and  interest.    The  large  assembly 
room     in     the     McClure     Hotel     was 
crowded    both    days.     The   sheep    and 
wool   growers  seem   to  have  come  to 
realize   that   their   business  is   of   im- 
portance and  that  It  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port.     The    Thursday    afternoon    ses- 
sion was  devoted  largely  to  the  discus- 
sion  of   "Marketing   of  Wool."     J.   F. 
Walker,  of  Ohio,  discussed  the  results 
of    consigning    wool    and    marketing 
same  under  present  trade  conditions. 
He  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  last  year  along  this 
line,    and   showed    the    benefits    to    be 
derived  by  the  proper  grading  of  wool 
and  putting  it  on  the  market  on   its 
merits.    He  is  of  the  opinion  that  more 
of  the  wool   from   Ohio   will   be   mar- 
keted   through    this    channel    another 

year.  , 

L.  Horkheimer,  one  of  the  large  wool 
dealers  from  Wheeling,  discussed  the 
subject  of  "MarkeUng  Under  Govern- 
ment Regulations."  He  reviewed 
briefly  the  method  followed  and  the 
benefits  to  the  grower  as  the  result  of 
marketing  the  clip  in  this  manner 
during  the  past  year.  He  stated  that 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  make 
predictions  in  the  future,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  trade  conditions. 

J.  M.  McKee.  county  agent  In  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  discussed 
"A  Plan  for  Fixture  Wool  Marketing." 
He  believes  that  the  proper  method  of 
marketing  wool  is  to  have  it  properly 
graded    and    pooled.      The    method    of 
handling  it  beyond  that  is  to  put  it  on 
the  market  by  consigning  it  to  some 
large   reliable  dealer,   unless  sufficient 
wool  can  be  brought  together  to  jus- 
tify renting  or  building  a  warehouse. 
He  feels  that  all  wool  should  be  prop- 
erly   graded    and    pooled    in   order    to 
give     the     maximum     return     to     its 
producer. 

The  Thursday  evening  banquet  was 
attended  by  more  than  one  hundred 
members  of  the  association.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  Howard  Gore, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  E.  S.  Bayard, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Lloyd  Heller,  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association,  Chi- 
cago 111.;  Professor  Plumb,  Ohio  State 
University;  Mr.  Bentlcy,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  and  W.  H.  Tomhave,  State  Col- 
iggQ    Pa. 

The    Friday     session    was    devoted 
largely  to  "Flock   Management."     Dr. 
Cooper  Curtis,  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  Washington,  D.  C,  discussed 
the  "Control   of  Internal  Parasites  of 
Sheep."     He  recommended  the  use  of 
copper  sulphate  and  the  change  of  pas- 
ture as  a  means  of  controlling  to  some 
extent    the   parasites   of   sheep.     Prof. 
E.    L.     Shaw,    Morgantown,    W.    Va., 
spoke  on  the  "Care  and   Management 
of  Farm  Flocks."     He  called  attention 
to  some  of  the  essentials  in  the  proper 
management  of  a  farm  flock.    He  laid 
-     special    emphasis    upon    feeding    and 
proper    care    at    lambing   time.      Prof. 
F    R.  Marshall,  bureau  of  animal   in- 
dustry,   Washington,    D.    C.    spoke   on 
"The  Future  Outlook  of  the  Wool  Mar- 
ket "     He  presented  a  number  of  fig- 
ure's showing  an  estimate  of  the  stock 
of    wool    and    the    possible   production 
during  the   next   two   or   three   years. 
He   feels   that,   while  there  is   a   con- 
siderable supply  on  hand,  the  visible 
supply  is  not  unusual  and  that  there 
should   be   no   depressing  effects  upon 
the  price  of  wool  because  of  the  sup- 
ply on  hand  at  the  present  time  and 
the    possible    production    during    the 
next  two  years.     It  would  seem  that 
there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  wool  in 
Bieht      At  the  afternoon  session  Prot. 
J     W     Hammond.    Ohio    Experiment 
Station,    and    W.   H.    Tomhave     Penn- 
sylvania Experiment  Station,  discussed 
••Experimental   Work  on  the   Progress 
of  Sheep"  at  the  respective  stations. 

A  splendid  wool  show  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  meeting,  ninety- 
seven  fleeces  being  on  exhibition,    bol- 


lowing  are  the  awards  in  the  different 

pi  O  QOAQ   * 

Merino  ram  fleeces. — First,  George 
Paxton,  Houston,  Pa.;  second  and 
third,  Lee  R.  Scott,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 

Merino  ewe  fleeces. — First,  Arthur 
Titus,  Carmlchael,  Pa.;  Second,  George 
Luce,  Carmlchael,  Pa.;  third,  George 
Paxton,  Houston,  Pa. 

The  Merino  cup  was  awarded  to 
George  Paxton  on  the  ram  fleeces. 

Waddlngton  Farms,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  won  first,  second  and  third  in  the 
classes  for  quarter  blood,  three-eighth 
blood  and  one-half  blood  fleeces. 

A  sheep-shearing  contest  with  power 
machines  was  staged  by  experienced 
shearers  from  Ohio. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Alex- 
ander    Hamilton,     Washington,     Pa.; 


vice-president,  W.  H.  Nichols,  Leather- 
wood,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  secretary, 
Charles  E."  Crothers,  Taylorstown,  Pa., 
and  treasurer,  Frank  Cole,  Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 

Directors  representing  the  three 
states  are  S.  M.  Fraher,  Salesville, 
Ohio;  Prof.  C.  L.  Shaw,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  and  R.  L.  Munce,  Canonsburg, 
Pa. 

"Like  begets  like"  is  a  truth-telling 
law.  The  employment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  breeding  is  one  means  by  which 
the  desired  increase  in  production  can 
be  accomplished.  Additional  proof  of 
the  Influence  of  the  pure-bred  sire  on 
scrub  cows  has  recently  been  given  by 
the   Iowa   Experiment   Station   at   the 


completion  of  an  experiment  covering 
a  period  of  eight  years.  An  average 
increase  of  2314.5  pounds,  or  71  per- 
cent, in  milk  and  67.15  pounds,  or  42 
percent,  in  fat  is  shown  in  the  records 
made  by  first  generation  heifers  sired 
by  a  pure-bred  sire,  over  their  scrub 
dams.  The  heifers  were  at  an  average 
age  of  three  and  one-half  years;  the 
dams  at  an  average  age  of  six  years. 

Wisconsin  increased  the  pea  pack  in 
1918  by  nearly  1.000,000  cases.  This 
Increase  more  than  compensates  for 
the  losses  of  the  Industry  in  Utah, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Michigan  and 
California. 
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UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

•<One  man  and  a  MoUne4JtAver>al  Tractor  wfll  do  aboi^ 
the  •amc  work  (taking  a  aeason  through)  a«  two  men  with 
four  horae  team*."—  Crumbaagh  Bto$,,  Vandaiia,  iUtnoi$. 
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Statements  such  as  this  from  Moline- 
Universal  owners— and  vre  have  many  of 
them— support  ouf  claim  that  the  MoUne- 
Universal  enables  one  man  to  do  twice  as 
much  work  at  about  hall  the  expense  as  is 
possible  with  horses. 


have  cost  me  $82.40  to  plow  tKw  with  6  horse*,  not 
figuring  feed  for  Sunday,  or  rainy  days.  1  did  not 
have  to  get  up  at  3  o'clock  every  morning  either. 
Mr.  Beck  did  not  consider  the  saving  of  his  own  time. 
"If  I  hadn't  had  the  Moline-Universal  I  would 
Have  kept  4  more  horses,  which  are  a  bigger  expense 
than  the  tractor,' '  says  J .  E.  Carey  of  wammgton.Ohio. 


>ssible  with  horses.  .      «  t    «-  •         .  .  i.      •     i  - 

With  a  Moline-Universal  you  can  plow  9  if    Many  other  statements  similar 


to 


acres  a  day.  double  disc  27  acres,  drill  i| 
acres,  cultivate  15  to  20  acres,  mow  25  to  35 
acres,  and  harvest  30  to  35  acres.  F»8«« 
out  for  yourself  how  long  this  would  lake 
you  with  horses.  Then  keep  in  mind  that 
in  case  of  necessity  you  can  work  night  aa 
well  as  day.  because  the  Moline-Uiiiversai 
has  complete  electrical  equipment,  includ- 
ing electric  lights  and  self-starter. 

As  for  expense  it  runs  about  half  what 
the  same  work  with  horses  would   cost. 

Charles  J.  Deck  of  McArthur.  N.  D..  tays:    "I 
plo%ved  60  acres— fuel  amounted  to  $j2.94.  U  would 


prove  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  is  no  greater  than  main- 
taining three  or  four  horses,  while  it  will  do 
twice  as  much  work.  Then  there  is  another 
big  advantage  — belt  work.  The  Moline- 
Universal  has  enough  power  for  all  ordin- 
ary belt  power  requirements. 

*i  purchased  a  20  z  36  separator  and  then  threshed 
my  grain,  pulling  it  with  the  Moline  Modjsl  D.  .The 
tractor  handled  this  separator  very  easily  and  did 
fine  work.  After  I  had  threshed  my  own  grain.  1 
threched  for  four  of  my  neighbors,  about  350  ocrca 
in  all."— G.  C.  Appenzeller,  Bouton.  la. 


_jnsidered  from  every  angle  the  Moline-Universal  is  the  best  y»<i;0'>/ y°" 
k  does  all  farm  work,  includine  cultivating.     One  man  operates  both  tracto 


Cot 


It  does  all  taxm  work,  incluaing  cuiuvaiing.     v->..«  ......  -.- ^ 

Ld  implement  from  tke  seat  o   the  implement.     It  wul  »«^«  JJ^  "i°"«>^  Sec 
your  MoUne  dealer  now  or  wnte  us  for  full  mformauon.    Address  Uept.  ^  14 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

Manafactarmra  of  QmalityFarm    ^^  ^^  - 
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The  Buying  of  Farm  Seeds 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


The     farmer's     annual     budget     for 
seeds   is    increasing   each   year.     This 
is   due   to  the   price    advance  of   good 
seed    and   the    increasing   demand    for 
better    quality.      Many    a    farmer    is 
obliged  to  purchase  his  entire  supply 
of  clover  and  grass  seeds,  as  he  can- 
not grow  them  to  an  advantage.    With 
the  advanced  prices,  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  character  and 
quality   of   the   seed    purchased.      The 
importance  of  good  seed  cannot  easily 
be   overestimated,    as   this   determines 
to   a  large   extent   the  resulting   crop. 
There  are  two  important  requisites  in 
buying  seed:     First,  to  secure  seed  of 
high  vitality  that  will  germinate  and 
develop     strong    and    .healthy     plants 
from  the  start;   second,  to  secure  seed 
that  is  of  the  variety  or  type  that  will 
give   the   best   results    under   the   soil 
and    climatic    conditions    where    sown. 
The    first    consideration    applies    par- 
ticularly   to    grass    and    clover    seed; 
both   apply   to   the   purchase   of   small 
grains   and  corn. 

The  first  cost  of  clover  or  grass  seed 
should  not  always  be  the  determining 
factor  in  its  purchase.  High-priced 
seed  is  often  far  cheaper  than  that 
offered  at  a  lower  price.  This  is  be- 
cause a  higher  percentage  of  the  more 
expensive  seed  will  grow.  The  quality 
of  seed  should  be  measured  in  two 
ways:  First,  what  percentage  of  weed 
seed  or  other  impurities  does  the  sam- 
ple contain?  Second,  what  percentage 
of  the  seed  will  grow?     It  is  not  until 


missing  hills   in  the  field.     The  chief 
reason  for  low  yield  in  most  cases  is 
the  lack  of  a  full  stand  of  plants,  and 
this   is   due   primarily   to   the  lack   of 
vigor  on  the  part  of  the  seed.     Corn, 
particularly,   is   quite  variable   in   the 
degree     of    vitality.       A     germination 
test   may   show   a  high   percentage  of 
sprouted    kernels,    but,    at    the    same 
time,  if  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  field 
under    rather    unfavorable    conditions, 
a    very    small    percentage    will    grow. 
This  has  been  shown  through  experi- 
ments by  the  writer.     A  given  lot  of 
corn  was  selected,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  kernels  taken  from  each  of  a 
number  of  ears.     These  were  planted 
at  a  very  early  date,  about  the  middle 
of    April,    and    plantings    repeated    at 
intervals  of  ten  days  until  the  1st  of 
June.     Certain  types  of  kernels  in  this 
lot  failed  to  germinate  more  than  33 
percent   when   planted   early.     As   the 
season  advanced  and  the  weather  be- 
came    warmer,     a    larger     percentage 
came    through    the    ground,    until    in 
June    there    was    little    difference    be- 
tween the  germination  of  the  different 
ears  of  corn.     It   may  be   added  that 
these  ears  were  of  two  general  types, 
consisting  on  the  one  liand  of  the  thin, 
light    kernels,    and    on    the    other    of 
thick,  heavy  kernels  from  the  smooth 
ears.      Roughly    speaking,    the    differ- 
ence   was    that    noted    between   rough 
and  smooth  ears  of  corn.     Since  both 
lots  of  corn  were  out  of  the  same  field, 
the  conditions  of  growing  and  matur- 


these  two  questions  are  answered  that    ing  were  practically  the  same  for  each 
it  is  possible  to  place  a  value  upon  or    lot. 


to  compare  two  different  samples.  If 
the  seed  is  free  from  impurities,  and 
of  high  germinating  quality,  it  has 
a  much  greater  value  than  seed  con- 
taining some  impurities  and  giving 
low  germination.  For  example,  if  a 
particular  brand  of  seed  carries  5  per- 
cent weed  seed  or  other  impurities, 
there  remains  only  95  percent  clover. 
If  10  percent  of  these  do  not  grow, 
then  there  is  left  of  the  original  only 
about   85   percent  of   germinable   seed 


Aside  from  getting  seed  that  will 
grow,  a  distinct  advantage  may  be  se- 
cured if  the  proper  type  or  variety  is 
planted.  Corn  is  sensitive  to  changes 
in  latitude,  and  it  is  best  to  secure 
seed  from  conditions  similar  to  those 
where  the  field  is  to  be  planted.  Buy- 
ing seed  from  a  distance  is  somewhat 
risky.  One  may  get  a  fair  crop,  but 
the  maturity  may  be  delayed  so  that 
the  quality  may  be  disappointing.  If 
one   decided   to  get   new   seed   from  a 


lover 


Cheap  Clover  seed  should  never  be  a  coa- 
sideration  at  any  price  in  these  days  ot  enlight- 
enment.  Quality  W  a  value,  {t  costs  more  to 
produce  Clover  of  the  highest  quality.  Not- 
Withstanding,  men  rush  like  mad  to  save  a 
nickel,  a  doUar  perhaps  on  their  seed  stock, 
only  to  lose  at  harvest  time,  ten,  sometimes 
a  thousand  times  as  much  as  their  imaginary 
saving  on  the  seed. 

It  is  folly  to  invest  in  Clover  seed  except 
absolutely  the  best  regardless  of  pnce  l  he 
returns  in  quality  ancTmcreased  yields  from 
pure  high  grade  Salzer  Clover  will  compensate 
many  times  over  for  the  investment. 

Oats-Sow  Salzer  Seed  Oats  and  you  are  sure  to  set 
the  largest  possible  yields.  Salzer  Strains  have  >-epu. 
tations  for  extreme  hardiness  and  dependability,  we 
have  an  oat  for  pracUcally  evefy  condition  of  soil. 
•  Wlicat-Farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  but  the 
very  best  seed  wheat  obtainable.  Salzer  Seed  Wheal 
has  a  value  distinctly  its  own-seed  that  combines  un- 
usual plumpness,  attractiveness  and  purity. 

Corn- Salzer  Corn  is  favorably  known  the  countrj 

over  for  its  remarkably  robust  seed  life.    Noted  for  bia 

jrelds  and  early  maturity.    All  strictly  high  altitude 

seed.    Wide  range  of  varieties. 

Billion  $  Graa«— A  wonderful  producer.     Grows 

two  and  three  big.  luxuriant  crops  per  season. 

Matures  in  from  six  to  ten  weeks  anywhere,    f  re- 

eminenay  the  grasa  to  sow  for  short  hay  crops. 

Send  Postcard  for  Our  Large  1 64-page 
Catalog  {40  Pages  in  Actual  Color*^, 
Everything  in  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO, 

America's  Headquarters  lor  Seeds 
^x  563 .  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Another  sample  may  have  no  impuri-  I  distance,  and  is  convinced  that  this  is 
ties  and  germinate  97  percent.  Clearly  ;  a  variety  that  would  do  best  under 
the  latter  sample  is  worth  consider-  [  his  conditions,  he  should  have  patience 
ably  more  per  bushel,  to  say  nothing  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  get 
of  the  damage  that  may  be  incurred  i  the  corn  perfectly  acclimated.  Many 
by  sowing  the  weed  seed.  If  a  sample  \  have  made  the  mistake  of  discarding  a 
of  clover  seed  germinating  95  percent  ;  new  variety  of  corn  after  the  first 
costs  $25  a  bushel,  then  a  sample  I  year  simply  because  it  did  not  perform 
germinating    only    85    percent    should  '  under   the   new    conditions   exactly   as 


eell  for  about  $22  a  bushel 

With  the  larger  seed,  such  as  oats 
and  corn,  there  is  little  danger  of  in- 
troducing weed  seeds  or  impurities. 
The  chief  point  to  observe  is  the  vi- 
tality of  the  seed,  and,  second,  the 
variety  or  type.  It  is  true  that  some 
weed  seeds  are  introduced  through 
oats,  but  a  careful  screening  and  fan- 
ning will  remove  practically  all  of 
these.  No  one  should  plant  seed  of 
any  kind  without  a  preliminary  ger- 
mination test.  The  time  lost  in  re- 
planting a  field  of  corn  is  very  often 


it  did  where  it  was  formerly  grown 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
placed  upon  good  seed  corn  and  of  a 
variety  that  is  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. Very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  past  to  the  respective  vigor 
of  two  strains  of  corn  or  their  field 
adaptation.  This  difference  in  vigor 
may  mean  a  variation  of  10  bushels 
or  more  in  the  yield  per  acre. 


dempwolf's  fertiuzers 


Increase  Your  Yields  of  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Truck 

^  vNevery  bag  of  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  are  just  the  elements  needed 
I  for  big  yields  of  corn,  tobacco  and  truck.  They  replace  just  the  ele- 
*  ments  that  each  crop  extracts— enable  you  to  keep  growing  big; 
crops  without  bankrupting  your  soil's  fertility. 
They  are  carefully  balanced  crop  rations  that  nourish  the  plant  from 
seed  time  till  harvest.  Some  farmers  have  in  the  past  fertilized  with 
manure  or  with  one  element  alone.  But  it  dues  not  pay  to  have  the 
plants  overfed  on  one  element  and  starved  for  tne  lack  of  another.  The 
missing  element  governs  the  size  of  the  crop,  for  one  element  cannot 
perform  the  functions  of  another.  ^         ^  r%  s. 

liitiogen  is  needed  to  make  growth,  and  Phosphoric  Acid  and  PoN 

"  ash  are  needed  to  make  fruit — to  build  the 
good,  strong  stalks.  In  Dempwolf  bags  they 
come  to  you  in  forms  that  the  plants  can 
assimilate.  Remember  that  Dempwolf's  Fer- 
tilizers will  enable  you  to  raise  more  live  stock, 
thereby  producing  more  manure  and  brincinc  your 
fields  into  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 

For  years  our  fertiliiers  have  been  making  money 
for  the  farmers  of  this  section.  Write  us  for  full 
information.  We  are  favorably  located  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  no  congested  railway  yards  nearby 
to  delay  shipment.  But  cars  are  scarce,  and  yoo 
•hotild  order  early. 
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SOO  IMS 


Tests    conducted    at    the    Ohio    sta- 
tion   show   that    2720    Norway   spruce 
trees    may   be    grown    on'  an    acre   of 
sufficient  ^tr'make  \"he   'difference    in  '  ground,  and   that  they  will  be  ready 


IbrawpS 

iFERnUZERSj 


YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
York,  Pa. 


,...^ 


profit  and  loss  on  such  a  transaction 
To   illustrate   the   value   of   seed   of 
high  germination,  one  has  only  to  re- 
member the  fact  that  one  ear  of  corn 
will   plant   one-fourteenth   of  an   acre 


for  market  in  from  three  to  five  years 
if  properly  cultivated  and  cared  for. 
From  one-fourth  acre  216  trees  were 
marketed  during  the  past  season,  for 
an   average  of   40   cents  each.     Trees, 


will      pittiii.     vdi^-i'-'"'  ••^  ^"'•--      --      — '  - 

If  one  bad  car  Is  introduced  Into  the    however,  may  be  grown  proBtably  even 
lot  of  seed,  the  result  will   be  manyj  when  spaced  4  by  4  feet. 


Apples.  Onions.  Potatoes  CLOVER  and  TIMOTHY  *6ira! 


Hrv     Poultry  and  aH  Produce  wanted.     We  liav 
BtPH<lv  active  rtemanrt  at  very  K' od  rrlres. 
GlUiJS  &  BRO  ,  3a3  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphln 


Clover  and  Timothy  mixcd—the  finest  Rraas  srrown  io» 
hay  and  pasture.  Cheapest  seedintr  you  can  make,  Rrows 
everywhere.    Voo  will  save  1-3  on  your  prass*  seed  bill  bf 

TM.T £^»  #wAA  aovnnio    similar  And    biff    O 


I  everywhere,     iou  win  »»»«;  .-o  «•■  ,»/u.  k.ooo  ^.^vu  .....», 
writinar  for  'ree  "ample,  circular  and   big  Co-op«^tivo 
Seed  (fuide,  offerinjr  Field  Seeds,  all  kinds^  Write  toda» 
American  Mutual  S«ed  Co.  Dept82K;iucago.Ill. 
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Our  Farm  Tractor 

W.   F.  MC  SPARRAN 

Before    we    bought    our    tractor    we 
took  counsel  of  our  varied  experiences 
in  mechanical  motive  power,  and  con- 
cluded we  wanted  one  having  enough 
power  to  do  our  heaviest  work.     We 
went  over  our  various  farm  jobs,  and 
picked  out  the  one  of  pulling  the  hay 
loader   as   requiring  the  most   power. 
Now,  let  not  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  hay  loader  only  from  studies 
of  the   advertising  pictures,  in  which 
a    pair    of    medium-sized    horses    are 
easily    walking    away    with    the    job, 
imagine  that  we  were  making  a  modest 
demand. 

We  load  from  the  windrow  in  which 
our  hay  is  cured,  and  we  haul  to  the 
barn    while    the    hay    is    quite    green. 
Our   hay   "ladders"   are   16   feet   loug, 
and  we  get  loads  of-lV^  to  2  tons  or 
more;   and,  as  our  land  is  rolling,  we 
have  some  up-grade  pulling,  requiring 
very  hard  work  for  four  good  horses. 
We  therefore  concluded  we  needed  the 
power  and   weight  of  a  10-20.     Then, 
we  knew  we  wanted  a  power  using  the 
cheapest  fuel,  and  we  got  an  efficient 
burfter  of  coal  oil. 

When  hay-making  time  came  we 
put  a  short  tongue  in  our  heaviest 
hay  wagon,  and  hitched  it  behind  the 
tractor,  and  the  loader,  en  train,  be- 
hind the  wagon.  The  hay  was  green, 
and  the  windrows  in  places  quite  large, 
and  in  some  places  the  pull  up  hill, 
but  the  obedient  tractor  never  hesi- 
tated, never  balked,  while  the  steady, 
uninterrupted  stream  of  hay  flowing 
up  to  the  men  on  the  wagon  made  their 
worV  steady  and  more  satisfactory  than 
when  the  train  was  drawn  by  horses. 

We  pulled  the  loads  of  hay  into  the 
barn  floor  with  the  tractor.  The  hay 
fork,  for  quickly  unloading,  was  oper- 
ated by  a  hoist  run  by  a  stationary 
gasoline  engine. 

We  have  pulled  In  tillage  a  double- 
disk  harrow,  a  single-disk  and  a  roller, 
or  a  spring-tooth  In  place  of  the  roller, 
without  overloading.  Hitched  to  the 
harvester,  the  tractor  cut  our  wheat 
and  oats.  As  we  do  deep  plowing,  as 
a  rule,  we  use  a  two-bottom  plow,  and 
this  spring  shall  attach  a  side  harrow, 
covering  our  two  furrows  as  we  go. 

Our  heaviest  belt  work  Is  running  the 
ensilage  cutter  with  blower,  for  which 
we  have  a  liberal  surplus  of  power. 
Then,  of  course,  we  use  the  tractor  for 


Suppose    his    farm    Is    assessed    at 
flO.OOO,   and    the   additional    tax   levy 
due  to  the  Issue  of  road  bonds  by  the 
county  runs  to  $1  per  thousand,  which 
would  mean  $10  a  year  additional  taxes 
as  against  a  saving  of  $31.20  on  time 
alone.     This  means  that  he  is  invest- 
ing   $10    and    drawing    dividends    of 
$31.20,  an  interest  rate  of  312  percent. 
The   farmer    doesn't   need   to    stand 
for  this.    Collectively  he  is  the  political 
power   in    his    community.      What    he 
wants  he  gets.     His  vote  assures  that. 
Isn't  the  answer  this,  fellow  farmer: 
Impress  on  the  law-making  and  bond- 
Issuing   authorities    that   you    demand 
good  roads;    that  it  costs  you   money 
not    to    have    them.      Won't   you    get 
them?     Most  assuredly  you  will. 


New  Plan  to  Prevent  Oat  Smut 
A  plan  of  treating  oats  to  prevent 
smut,  known  as  the  "dry  method,"  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  following  de- 
tails are  given  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Jackson, 
of  the  botanical  division  of  Purdue 
University: 

Under    the    new    system,    which    is 
recommended  as  a  great  labor  saver, 
a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formaldehyde 
with  one  pint  of  water  Is  mixed,  which 
is    enough    to    treat   seed    for   twenty 
acres.     This  is  applied  with  an  atom- 
izer sprayer.     The  seed  may  be  sown 
within  five  hours,  or  it  may  be  stored 
and    kept    until    sowing    time.      This 
smut  treatment  may  be  made  now,  as 
the  seed  will  not  get  damp  enough  to 
freeze  and   spoil.     After   treatment   it 
should  be  covered  for  five  hours  with 
disinfected  sacks  or  tarpaulin  to  keep 
the  fumes  at  work. 

Under  the  old  system  a  solution  of 
one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  forty  gal- 
lons of  water  was  used.  It  was  ap- 
plied by  a  sprinkling  can.  The  seed 
became  so  wet  that  much  shoveling 
and  moving  about  to  dry  It  before 
storing  or  sowing  was  necessary.*  The 
new  method  eliminates  this  extra 
work. 


Limestone  Gets  Results 

Broome  county.  New  York,  this  year 
used  8000  tons  of  limestone,  an  In- 
crease of  3000  tons  over  the  amount 
used  one  year  ago.  This  Increase  has 
been  due  to  the  emphasis  which  the 
farm  bureau  and  county  agent  have 
placed    upon    the    value    of    applying 


Then,  of  course,  we  use  in«  iracior  lor    limestone  to  the  soil.    One  farmer  ap- 
threshlng,cuttl:')S  fodder,  grinding  feed    plied   1    ton    of   ground  limestone   an 


and  sawing  wood. 

We  are  having  a  very  heavy  engine 
truck  made  Into  a  wagon  strong  enough 
to  use  with  the  tractor  to  haul  great 
loads  of  mauure  to  back  fields,  where 
the  manure  will  be  unloaded  onto  the 
spreader  and  distributed  by  horses. 
The  same  wagon  will  be  used  for  trac- 
tor drawing  of  three-ton  loads  of  wood 
from  the  wood  land,  and  similar  loads 
of  grain,  feeds  and  fertilizers,  as  needs 
require.  Surely  the  good  tractor  is 
the  literal  burden  bearer  for  the  farm. 

Pen-*^  vlvania. 


Roads  as  Dividend  Payers 
If  a  farmer  saves  an  hour  a  week 
by  boing  enabled  to  use  good  roads  as 
opposed  to  bod  roads.  It  would  mean 
52  hours  a  year;  estimating  the  use 
of  mau  and  team  as  being  worth  $6  a 
df»y,  thla  means  a  saving  of  $31.20  a 
year. 


acre  in  1917  at  the  time  of  seeding.  In 
1918  the  limed  area  produced  5324 
pounds  of  hay,  while  the  plot  beside  It, 
having  no  lime,  produced  only  4017 
pounds — 1307  pounds  In  favor  of  lime. 
Another  farmer  top-dressed  hay  land, 
that  had  been  mowed  one  year,  with 
^  ton  of  marl  per  acre.  On  the  limed 
area  he  secured  4200  pounds  of  hay, 
and  on  the  unllmed  area  2160  pounds. 
a  difference  of  2040  pounds.  Still  an- 
other farmer  used  1  t6n  of  lime  an 
acre  at  the  time  of  seeding.  On  the 
limed  acre  he  produced  5324  pounds  of 
hay.  and  on  the  unllmed  acre  2904 
pounds,  a  difference  of  2420  pounds  in 
favor  of  limestone. 


Remember,  the  tractor  is  an  Iron 
horse  and  requires  care  the  same  as 
does  his  flesh-and-blood  brother.  But 
there  Is  a  difference  between  care  and 
tinkering. 


l^aciisepiaHv'^ 

Backed  btf  so  Years 

of  Plow  Building 

for  the  East 

VJhen  you  buy  a  Syracuse,  you  have  the  best 
plow  that  could  be  buUt  by  a  fectory  that  has 

specialized  for  50  years  in  making  plows  for  Eastern  farmers. 

From   the   special   types,   developed   to   meet  .specif  plowing 

conditions,  you  can  easUy  select  the  one  that  is  exacUy  suited 

for  best  results  on  your  farm. 

JOHN^JBDEERE  SYRACUSE 

WALKING  PLOWS 


do  good  work  after  long  usage  as  well 
as  when  new.  Wearing  surfaces  are 
chilled  deep  and  uniformly  by  a  spe- 
cial Syracuse  process.  Point  of  share 
and  heel  of  landside  have  an  extra 
deep  chill  — the  level  running  base, 
that  is  so  importrnt  to  good  plowing, 
lasts  longer.  Beams  are  guaranteed 
not  to  bend  or  break.  All  parts,  origi- 
nals and  extras,  are  made  absolutely 
true  to  pattern  design.    Whenever  a 


part  becomes  worn  after  long  service, 
a  new  Syracuse  part  will  fit  perfectly, 
just  as  the  original  part  fitted. 

Remember,  there  is  a  Syracuse 
Plow  for  every  plowing  condition  on 
Eastern  farms.  Your  John  Deere 
dealer  has  a  good  selection  in  stock 
to  show  you. 

If  you  will  drop  us  a  post  card  we 
will  send  you  a  folder  describing  the 
full  line. 


The  cut  below  shows  the  swivel  style 
especially  adapted  for  sood  worR  on 
Usides 


THE  WADE  GASOLINE  SAW 


Does  more  work  than  ten  men.  Never  tires  and  is  always  on  the  job. 

RAWUNGS    IMPLEMENT  CO.,    BalHmore,   Md. 


ROY 


CHILLED  PLOWS 


Horse  Poi/ver  is 
Cheapest  and  Surest 

for  plowing.     You  who  have  tried 

it  iftlOW  this  to  be  a  fact.     Many 

fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.  The 
harrow  must  do  what  the  plow  left  un- 
done,   on   95   i)er  cent,   of   the   farms 

^'  by  the  readers  of  this  ad.  LE  ROY 

Walking  and  Riding  Plows  would 

have  done  better  work  last  year 
for  much  less  money. 

IE  ROY  Plows  are  built  in  your 
territory   and    especially    adapted 
for  the  rough  Eastern  plowing. 
Try  a  Le  Rov  dealer  or  write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  67  Lake  St., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

(Insist  on  being  supplied  with  genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 
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Hitching  Horses  to  Get  Best  Results 


The  shortage  of  labor  available   for 
field    work    in    tilling   our    farm    lands 
has   been   marked   in   the   last   season, 
and    will    be    still    noticeable    in    the 
spring  of  1919.     The  monthly  wage  of 
farmhands   has   also   advanced   to   the 
highest  level  ever  known.     These  fac- 
tors have  directed  attention  to  the  use 
of  hitches  enabling  one  man  to  do  more 
work  than  has  heretofore  been  the  rule. 
Wayne    Dinsmore,    secretary    of   the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  has  de- 
voted   a    great    deal    of    study    to    this 
problem,  and  has  recently  written  the 
following   regarding  his   observations: 
Last  fall,  within  six  weeks'  time,  I 
was    in    New    England,    Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,   Illinois,  Iowa,  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington.    In  New  England,  even  on  the 
valley    lands,    free    from    stone,    two 
horses,  a  10-inch  plow  and  one  acre  per 
day  was  the  rule.    In  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,    sulky    plows,    three    horses    and 
two  and  one-half  to  three  acres  per  day 
was  general  practice.    In  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois,  2-bottom  gangs  and   four  or  five 
horses,  turning  from  four  to  five  and 
one-half  acres  per  day,  was  the  usual 
plan,  even  among  our  better  farmers. 
But  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
3-bottom    plows,    with    eight    and    ten 
horses  or  mules,  turning  eight  to  ten 
acres  per  day,  was  the  plan  in  vogue 
among   the   better   farmers,   and    they 
made  less  fuss  over  driving  ten  horses 
than  corn-belt  farmers  do  over  driving 
fve. 

Regardless  of  the  Introduction  and 
use  of  other  power  units,  some  horses 
will  always  be  needed  in  farm  opera- 
tions. 

Frequent  requests  for  information 
relative  to  the  practical  hitches  for 
large  te  ms,  and  observation  of  good 
results  obtained  on  the  Pacific  coast 
with  such  teams,  led  to  the  taking  up 
of  the  subject  in  June,  1918,  with  Pro- 
fessors E.  A.  White  and  J.  L.  Edmonds, 
of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 
These  wen  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  problems,  end  were  prompt  to 
pledge  their  hearty  co-operation  in  col- 
laborating with  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America  in  carrying  out  a  series 
of  practical  field  tests  calculated  to 
help  horsemen  in  dealing  with  this 
question. 

Complete  sketches  of  all  hitches  used 
in  Montana  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  secured  from  Prof.  E.  L.  Potter, 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
who  also  furnished  the  details  of  the 
system  of  "tying  in"  and  "bucking 
back." 

This  "tying  in"  and  "bucking  back" 
Is  the  secret  of  the  simple  system  of 
driving  these  six,  eight  and  ten  and 
twelve-horse  teams,  by  driving  the  lead- 
ers only,  and  is  the  principle  followed 
in  driving  the  twenty-six  and  thirty-two 
horse  or  mule  teams  used  on  the  com- 
bined harvester-threshers  used  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

It  was  determined  to  make  extended 
field  tests  of  every  conceivable  hitch, 
for  while  certain  eight  and  ten-horse 
hitches  have  been  used  for  twenty 
years  on  the  Pacific  coast,  this  was  no 
proof  that  they  were  the  best  that 
could  be  devised.  A  hitch  of  four 
horses  abreast  on  sulky  single-bottom 
and  on  two-bottom  gang  plows  ha^  been 
commonly  used  for  many  years  in  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  yet  this  hitch  crowds 
the  horses,  compels  them  to  pull  at  an 
angle,  creates  side  draft,  and  increases 
the  tractive  pull  required  by  at  least 
25  percent. 

"Tying  in"  consists  of  tying  the  near 
horse  in  each  pair  to  the  hame  of  the 
off  horse  with  an  ordinary  tie-strap, 
and  tying  the  off  horse  (the  furrow 
horse)  to  the  draw-rod  running  for- 
ward to  the  next  team.  These  tie- 
straps  should  be  Just  long  enough  to 
permit  the  horses  to  move  straight  for- 
ward when  straightened  out  on  a  pull. 
^  When  correct  lengths  are  once  deter- 
mined a  snap  should  be  tied  in  at  the 
proper  point,  so  that  in  hitching  up  it 
is  only  necessary  to  snap  It  to  the 
proper  place  after  the  neck  yoke  has 
been  attached  to  the  horses. 

Bucking  in  is  done  by  taking  a  strap 
or  rope  10  feet  long,  placing  a  snap  or 


buckle  on  each  end,  and  a  ring  on  the 
strap  running  free.  The  ends  of  this 
strap  are  snapped  into  the  bit-rings, 
so  that  this  strap  rides  the  same  as  an 
ordinary  checkrein,  but  is  slightly 
longer. 

An  ordinary  tie-strap  is  snapped  into 
the  ring,  and  then  tied  back  to  a  ring 
welded  on  the  draw-rod.  The  length  of 
this,  called  a  "buck-strap,"  is  adjusted 
by  field  test,  and  a  snap  then  tied  in  at 
the  proper  point  to  snap  into  the  ring 
on  the  draw  rod.  The  buck-straps 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  horses 
will  work  freely,  but  be  checked  when- 
ever they  are  in  danger  of  drawing  the 
chain  back  against  the  pulley  wheel. 

Details  of  some  of  these  hitches  are 
explained  by  Prof.  E.  A.  White  as 
follows: 


"For  the  disk  harrow,  which  should 
be  used  with  a  tongue  truck,  the  three 
and  four  abreast  hitch  is  satisfactory 
when  no  larger  units  are  desired.  Six 
horses  abreast  take  up  too  much  room, 
cause  crowding,  and  there  is  some  dan- 
ger of  the  outside  horse  turning  into 
the  machine.  For  this  hitch  a  com- 
bination of  three  and  three  with  exten- 
sion tugs  can  be  used. 

"Where  heavy  hauling  is  to  be  done 
it  is  frequently  desirable  to  use  more 
than  two  horses.  To  get  a  satisfactory 
three-horse  hitch  on  a  wagon,  thills 
should  be  used.  If  more  power  is  de- 
sired, the  most  practical  hitch  is  two 
and  two  with  extension  tugs.  In  this 
case  the  neck-yoke  must  be  fastened  so 
that  it  cannot  come  off  the  end  of  the 
tongue.  In  order  to  secure  the  proper 
line  of  draft  in  all  these  hitches  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  double- 
trees, or  eveners,  be  of  the  lengths 
specified.  Wherever  possible,  the  use  of 
the  wide  singletrees.  30  or  36  inches, 
should  be  insisted  upon.  Do  not  fail 
to  emphasize  these  last  two  points.  In 
order  to  secure  the  desired  results  this 
must  be  insisted  upon. 

"For  the  four-horse  hitch    (two  and 
two)    with  extension  tugs  a  pulley  is 
attached  to  the  ends  of  each  singletree. 
A  chain  13  feet  long  goes  around  each 
pulley.     One  end  of  this  chain   is  at- 
tached to  the  tug  of  the  wheel  horse, 
and  the  other  end  to  the  tug  of  the 
lead  horse.    The  hooks  for  the  tugs  of 
the  wheel  team  should  be  large  enough 
so  that  they  will  not  pass  through  the 
pulley.     In  order  to  prevent  the  wheel 
team  from  going  too  far  ahead,  a  ring, 
so  large  that  it  will  not  pass  through 
th^   pulley,    should   be   welded    in    the 
chain  18  inches  from  the  end.     If  this 
hitch  is  used  on  a  wagon,  not  over  12 
inches    of    play    should     be     allowed. 
These  chains  should  be  supported  from 
the   hames   of  the   wheel   team.     This 
hitch    should    be   made   up   as   a   self- 
contained  unit.    For  16-inch  sulky  plow 
use    44-inch   evener   and   30   or   36-inch 
singletrees.    For  24-inch  gang  plow  use 
44-inch  evener  and  30  or  36-inch  single- 
trees.    For  28-inch  gang  plow   use  50- 
inch  evener  and  30  or  36-inch   single- 
trees.    Chains  13  feet  long.     All  meas- 
urements on  eveners  are  given.    Center 
of  hole  to  center  of  hole,  over  all,  6 
inches  longer. 

"For  the  four-horse  hitch   (two  and 
two)    with  draw  rod  the  pull  between 
the  lead  and  wheel  team  is  equalized 
by  a  chain  (2  feet  4  inches  long)  pass- 
ing  around   a    pulley.      A   ring,    large 
enough  to  prevent  the  chain  from  being 
pulled  out  of  the  pulley,  should  be  put 
in  each  end  of  the  chain.     The  equal- 
izers for  the  wheel  team  are  attached 
to  one  end  of  the  chain,  and  a  draw-rod 
11   feet  long  is  attached  to  the  other 
end.    This  draw-rod  is  supported  by  an 
extension    from   the  neck-yoke   of  the 
wheel   team.     The   equalizers   for   the 
lead  team  are  attached   to  the  end  of 
the  rod.     The  equalizers  for  the  wheel 
team  should  be  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  chain  coming  from  the  top  of  the 
pulley.      For    16-inch    sulky    plow    use 
44-inch     evener     and     30     or     36-inch 
singletrees.    For  24-inch  gang  plow  use 
44-inch  evener  and  30  or  36-inch  single- 
trees.     For    28-inch    gang    plow    use 
.50-inch     evener     and     30     or     36-lnch 
singletrees." 
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Higher  Yields 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
every  acre  must  yield  its  utmost, 
that  time  is  now.  The  world  sup- 
ply of  food  is  short. 

A'A'C-  Fertilizers 

are  the  first  requisites  for  increasing 
your  yields.  At  the  same  time 
they  make  your  soil  richer  and 
more  productive.  If  your  land  is 
rich,  keep  it  so  with  A.  A.  C.  Fer- 
tilizers. 

Corn  and  Its  Culture 

a  62  page  book  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.  It  contaios  infor- 
mation concerning  all  phases  of  com  culture,  including  vari- 
eties, seed  testing  and  selection,  soils  adapted  to  its  growth, 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating,  fertilization,  crop  rota- 
tions, liming,  harvesting  and  storing,  and  many  other  essential 
features.  Every  farmer  who  grows  com  should  have  this 
book.  It  can  be  secured  by  addressing  any  of  the  offices 
named  below. 

P*  American  Agriicnltiiral  Chemical  Co. 


Atlanta  Cincinnati 

Boston  Clkvzland 

BALTIMOKB  CHAaLElTOH 

BurrALO  Columbia 


Detroit 

jACKtONTILLB 

Los  Angeles 
Montgombkt 


New  Yokk 
Philadelfhia 
St.  Louis 
Savannah.  Etc. 
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Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 
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Full  Value  For  Every  Dollar  When 
You  Buy  The  Guarantee  Spreader 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  REASONS,  only  a  lew. 

READ  THEM,  then  write  as  TODAY 

lor  oar  CATALOG.    IT'S  FREE. 

SOLD  AT  AN  EXCKEPINGLY  LOW 
DELIVKKED  PRICR 

Page  2  and  3  in  our  big  Spreader  Catalog  ii  enough 
t<j  convince  you  of  the  urgent  need  you  have  for  thi« 
good,  big.  itrong,  durable  rpreader.  E<iuinped  with 
Automatic  Covering  and  Harrowing  Attachment  and 
(even  other  patento<l  feature!.  Sold  Under  a  Five 
Year  Ouaraiitce.  Send  U>da;  for  Spreader  Catalog, 
which  i«  chucked  full  of  cpreader  information. 

Tells  all  about  lime,  ground  limeitone  and  comniar* 
cial  fertiliieri.  Alio  tellt  "How  to  find  out  when 
your  aoil  it  in  need  of  tbefe  fertiliwrs." 

Recently  one  of  our  customers  wrote  us  stating  thia 
txH.k  eaved  him  ti(>0(lO  It  may  do  the  same  for  yo«. 
Wri.B  .jviick,  money  saved  in  money  earned. 


CUARANTEE  MANUFACTVINC  COMPANY  MaU  Division  DepL  6  M  Woodsboro.  Maryland 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES 


KEROSENE -GASOLINE 

2  to  80  H-P. 

Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary,  Portable  ori 

Saw  -  Kiar— all  at  greatly 

reduced  prices.   Best' 

Engine  — longest    rec- 

ord  — •trongest  Ru«rmntee.     Cnoo«e  jroor   own 

teriM.    No  cut  in  quality,  but  •  biff  cot  in  price 

for  quicli  action.    Write  'or  new  wsHprJc*  e*U- 

log-rUKE,  poalpald-ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pre«. 

WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3646  OaMaad  Avaaaa,  Kansas  CKy.  Ma. 
2545  KM^Ira  Balidhig.    PHtafcarcfc.  Pa. 


1  —  UASVLiraC 


Deliver^V?uFREE 

S  «.      Year  eboica  of  44  atytoa,  eoloif 

nd  sixes  ia  tha  famous  iin«  of 

■RAfMSII"  bicycles,   shown  la 

foil  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cats* 

log.   Wa  pay  all  the  freight  cbargse 

from  Chicago  to  yooi  town. 


Chicago  to  yotn  town.     - 

Days  Fru  Trial  fo"^ 

bicycle  yoa  select,  actaal  riding  test 

'n  your  own  town  for  a  fall  month. 

Do  not  |niy  antil  you  get  our  great 

[nno  tr\at€fftr  and  low   Factory* 

Dirsct*To>Euder  terms  snd  prices. 

TIBBQ  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 

1 1 IIIKW  single  wheels  snd  repait 

parts  for  airmakss  of  bicycles  at 

half  osoal  prices   )No  one  else  eaa 

offer  saeh  Tsloee  and  such  terms. 

•■NO  NO  MONKV  bat  write  todap 

the  big  new  Catalog,    it'a  ffraeh 

CYCLE  •  COMPANY, 

Doptif-nn  ClileaM 


Tlmken.  Oelce  ten.— Bhrneto  Stc.  and  %Xg.    Write  at  onc< 

Offer  and  48-pa*a  eataloc.    i 

Tarrftorir  otwn.     Profn(>t  ahipmenta. 


Asenta 


at  onca 
wanted 


for  my  rraat  FVaa  Offer  and  48-paaa  eatal( 

to  drive  and  demonstrat*.    Tarrltory  otwn. 

Bi«  money ,    Cars  auarantood  or  inoney   back.     1919  cars  r««dy. 

BU^H  feWeJ».reS;'VsS»J?sr  '»*^^" 


GRASS  SEED 

FREE  SAMPLES  Hf-.;^ 

with  cuetuiiiei-s.  Don't  fail  to  investigate  these  bargains. 
Recleaned  Tested  Timothy  $4.50  bu^  Alfalfa  S8.90,  Alsilie 
ClovPT  and^ Timothy,  $6.60.  _  Sweet  Clover  and  other  Graw 


and  Field  Seeds  at  proportionately  low  prices. 

All  sold  subject  to  State  or  Government  Ti_ 

absolute  MOI^Y-BACK  GUARANTEE.  We  are  special 


ists  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Located  so  as  to  save  yoa 
money  and  give  quick  service.  Send  today  for  our  big 
profit-sharing,  money-saving  Seed  Guide  which  explaiia 
all,  free.    Buy  now  and  save  money.    Write 

Amcricgp  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Ospt.e2eChicggo,IIIa 
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BiggestHatches 

Strong  Chicks  I 

That's   what  you  want  and  will 

get  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 

Hatching  Outfit.     My  big  catalog 

„„_«     ''Hatching  Facts"  tells  the  whole 

story '—gives   newest  ideas  and  quickest 

ways   to   make   poultry    pay   with    my 

$IA^^   140-Esfi;  Champion 

lUBelle  City  Incubator 

Double  Walla  Fibre  Board—Self-regulated 
— Hot- Water  Copper  Tank — Safety  Lamp^ 
Thermometer  Holder-Egg  Tester-Nursery. 
With  my  <6.35  Hot-Water  Double  Walled 
140-Ghlck  Brooder  -  both    only  $15.95 

Freight  Prepaid  fS-JL/SiKf^l: 

1  ahipaolek  from  Buffalo,  Mln- 
iMapoUa,KaDaaaCitr  or  Bacin*. . 


More  About  Eggs  and  Fertility 


p.  V.  L.  TURNER 


With  thU  OiMrantaMl  Hatcif 

Jng  Owtftt  and  my  Oulda  Book 
'or   aatUnc   up  and  oparatinc 


yoa  eaa  ■aaks'^a  big  inco 
xoa    eaa    also    shara  In  my 

Special  Offers 

They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money^ 
&ve  time — order       " 
now.  or  write  to- 
day for  my  Free 
Poultry  Book 

"Hstcliiag  Facts"  ^« 

It  tells  every  thing.  JIa  Bohaa,  Pr«a. 

Belle  City  Incubstor  Co..  Box    49  Rsctoe.  Wis. 


\ 


Spring  Brooli  Poultry  Farm 

Wliite  Leghorns  are  large,  also  paying  l.eg- 
horns  bred  by  me  since  1907.  My  Hooks  paid  a 
larger  net  protlt  for  December  than  any  otiier 
month  in  the  past  year.    Am  booking  orders. 

Eggs,  111  per  100    Chicks,  122  per  100 

In  less  than  thousand  lots.  One  foiirtli  down. 
bHlnnce  onewesk  h<>fore  slilpmenl.  Place  your 
order  early  nud  don't  be  disappointed. 

Also  have  straight  Wvckoff  stock  direct  from 
his  Orandview  I'oultrv  Farm.  Can  furnish  egg 
and  chicks  from  his  stock  at  a  11  00  per  hundred 
raor«- than  the  above,  same  terms. 

Have  some  fine  cockerels  from  Wyckon  eggs 
last  spring,  price.  $4.50  to  |7.50.  I  guaniniee 
satisfaction,  or  refund  your  monpy. 

CAN  FURNISH  BEST  OF  REFERENCE. 

Box  B        Roy  S.  Rider,  Ballston  Spa,  N.Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCICS 

EgsB  for  hatching  from  extra  Hue  TiiompMon  strain. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Each  pen  headed  by  mag- 
nittcent  males,  mated  to  carefully  selected  heavy 
egg-producing  females.  Stock  from  State  Fair  \V  lu- 
ners.  We  guarantee  you  cannot  purchase  eggs  for 
hatching,  from    breeding    pens,    such    as    ours,  at 

tS.aO  per  15.  84. OO  per  30. 

improve  your  Hiock  at  small  cost.     Reference,  any 

iiank  or  merchant  in  Zanesvllle.  Ohio. 

E.    yt.    BRACHFTT,    l.o«>iiMt     Hill    Farm, 

Duncan  Fwll»,  aiuskingum  ^o.,  Ohio. 


COOLEY  CHICKS— Tlicy  Grow 


Big.  strong,  husky  chaps,  full  of  pep  and 
uingerand  sold  at  rock  Udtom  prices  for 
liluh  class  stock.  Barred.  White.  Buff 
Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds.  Wbite  Leghorns, 
Wyuiidottes,  etc.  Catalogue. 
E.  Cooley,  Frenrhtown.  !f.  J. 


200,000  CHICKS  ?a^"ii'gSr1is.'^S: 

crs.  Hamburgs.etc.atlow  prices,  delivered  by  Parcel 
Post  to  your  P.  O..  charges  paid.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  free  16  page  Chicken  «.  atalou. 
Thousands  of  satisHed  customers  everywhere.  tJur 
cblcksare  batcbwl  right,  and  shipped  ''Ik''*'^"'"  Ptth 
year.     Keyatone  llmtcliery,  Rlehllela,  ■  a. 

S.Cr\A/HITETEGHORNS 

Chick  and  egKS  from  heavy  laying  stock  that  will 
increase  your  poultrv  profits.     Now  h^ioiting  orders. 

''B^lfeT  Chat.  E.  Sohafer,  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 
••MAKA  SHEL''  Grit 

The  great  licalth  and  egg  producer.      Contains  the 

iron  and  lime  required  for  eggs.      72  cts.  i)er  \W  Hw. 

f    o.  b..  Edge  Hill.  Pa.     Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 

B.  a.  CIARBER,  MT.  MIDNBY,  VA. 


U  .  %*_^  IC^^m  'rom  S.  C.  Buff  l4>ghorn. 
HatCnUll^  E^S*  I>r.  Ileasley  strain.  fl.SO 
per  IIS.  and  Wii  te  Wyandotts.  Fell  strain,  12.00  per 
l6.  White  Pekln  Duck  Eggs,  »1.25  per  13.  All  from 
good  stock. 
«.  A.   HOI-TIIWOER,    Wrlglil*Tlll«.    P». 

BABY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Order  from  a  reliable  farm.  We  produce  onr  o«^ 
eggs  and  chicks.  A  grand  flock  of  yearlings  K.  t. 
White  Leghorn  breeders  with  a  good  egg  record. 
<  hicks.  118  W  per  lOO;  eggs.  ri-(Xi  per  15.  We  guar- 
antee to  save  you  moiiev  in  •'•'".i".'];  ..  .  ..„^  _,_ 
«'teas.  F.  Durli,  R.  D.  «•  .Hlddlebnr*.  P«. 


HrillfKB'WFAWOlTHWIXTKRI.AVIWtt 
\n.onaH.Bar.  R..ck.  R.  I- H^^^.^j'tteand  Brown 
Leifhorns  are  the  most  proHUble  day  old  (  hicks 
to  f.uv  they  are  fed  right,  bred  right  and  read,  you  at 
tlie  right  time.     E.  E.  Haw«i»r  *  C^.,  Ra.  yr»«*hfw.  W.<« 

2oo,ooociiiok$ior  i9i9rv%"rrre::>'S 

prices  l.v  pnn-.l  post  prepaid     ^^a'e**^"^fW"*'"t» 
teed.  Catalog  free.  K.eystone  Hatchery.  Rlchrteid.  Pa. 

B*  "l    m.tured.    ..a.ul«r.l    br.-d   ,.ullM.        IV,r...   »»►..,. .1.1,. 
.V.„t    -ilh    uuAlitv        I'lirchmrr    i.atiiifi«>«i    or    money    r»- 
Jund^  C.  t.  WIIXUMH.  If.  «»4.  W.rwirt.  W.  T. 

White    Holla^nd   Turkeys  ^Hl^u. 

Flora  Tucker.  Merrynook,   New  Brunswick.   N.  J. 


There  are  many  theories  relative  to 
the  length  of  time  required  to  get 
fertile  eggs,  after  mating.  Four  days, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  is  the 
actual  time  for  fertility,  up  to  80  per- 
cent. And  fertility  to  that  extent  is 
ample  for  ordinary  purposes.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  this  fertility 
business  about  which  little  is  known: 
A  Barred  Rock  hen  mated  to  a  Leg- 
horn male  will  lay  eggs  containing 
traces  of  Leghorn  blood  for  twenty 
days  after  the  mating  is  broken  up. 
This  is  true  of  any  mating  between 
any  two  breeds  or  varieties  of  fowl. 

To  insure  purity  of  blood,  any  un- 
desirable male  should  be  excluded 
from  contact  with  chosen  females  for 
the  safe  period  of  thirty  days  prior 
to  a  desired  or  prearranged  mating. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  days  after  re- 
moval of  an  undesirable  male,  the 
chosen  male  should  be  introduced  in 
the  mating  pen. 

Nature  carries  on  a  constant  genital 
process,  in  the  case  of  the  hen,  and 
beyond  her  control  ichile  she  is  laying, 
therefore,  the  presence  of  an  undesir- 
able male  is  felt  for  twenty-one  days 
after  removal,  if  the  hen  continues  to 
lay.  Since  mating  time  is  at  hand, 
quick  action  is  necessary  against  the 
influence  of  undesirable  males. 

Fertility  or  infertility  can  be  deter- 
mined within  five  days  after  the  fourth 
day  of  mating  (or  in  five  days  when 
the  mating  has  been  continuous  for, 
say,  the  whole  winter  or  since  the  first 
of  the  year  by  testing  "set"  eggs,  from 
under  a  hen  or  in  an  incubator,  with 
the  aid  of  an  electric  light,  a  very 
bright  oil  lamp,  or  a  Welsbach  style 
gas  light,  and  a  shoe  box.  Cut  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  box  nearly  as  large 
as,  and  of  the  shape  of,  an  egg.  Place 
the  box.  one  end  removed,  over  the 
light,  the  other  end  with  a  two-inch 
round  or  square  hole,  to  let  out  the 
heat  of  an  oil  or  gas  light,  cut  in  it. 
Place  the  egg  against  the  hole  cut  in 
the  side  and  opposite  the  point  of 
greatest  light,  and  instantly,  with  the 
naked  eye,  the  little  veinlike  strings 
that  indicate  life  will  be  seen  attached 
to  a  dark  spot  about  the  size  of  a  buck- 
shot, around  which  Is  a  cloud  nearly 
an    inch    in    diameter. 

If  ten  eggs  are  tested,  and  only 
half  or  less  are  found  fertile,  drastic 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  overcome 
the  trouble.  Another  male,  more 
range,  more  green  food,  more  lime 
(oyster  shell),  a  little  more  protein 
(meat  or  fish)  will  help  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  secure  a  light  sufficiently 
bright  to  bring  out  in  relief  the  spot, 
cloud  and  veinlike  strings,  else  the 
test  at  five  days  will  not  be  accurate, 
and  seven  or  eight  days  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  poor  light  will  cause  measures 
to  correct  fertility  (to  raise  Its  de- 
gree)   when    unnecessary. 

At  seven  days  the  test  Is  surer  for 
the  novice,  and  even  then  two  weeks 
can  be  saved  and  heavy  losses  avoided, 
instead  of  waiting  the  twenty-one  days 
for  a  natural  hatch.  Every  egg  pro- 
ducer owes  It  to  himself  or  herself 
to  better  care  for  the  egg  from  the 
place  in  which  it  is  laid  to  its  receipt 
by  the  retailer.  It  is  computed  that 
$50,000,000   is   lost   every   year   in    de- 


terioration and  breakage.  A  strawless 
nest  is  responsible  for  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  losses  on  eggs.  Broken  eggs 
in  the  nest  are  the  cause  of  egg-eating, 
and  on  the  average  farm  almost  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  eggs  that  are  so 
eaten.  These  eggs  are  not  counted  in 
the  total.  Poor  packing  is  another 
source  of  breakage  that  increases  by 
the  square  of  itself  through  damage 
to  the  balance  of  the  contents  of  an 
egg  crate  or  even  an  egg  box  with  one 
or  few  dozens. 

Transportation  is  responsible  for  a 
vast  loss,  but  pooi  packing  helps  the 
transportation  companies  in  their 
breakage.  Hauling  from  depots  to 
warehouses  is  nothing  more  than  mul- 
tiplying the  chances  for  breakage,  and 
here  poor  packing  again  comes  in  for 
its  contribution  to  possible  and  highly 
probable  breakage. 

In  distant  Australia  the  matter  of 
packing  has  become  a  subject  for  study 
by  agricultural  colleges,  just  as  it  has 
in  Canada  and  England,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa.  Not  only  has  the 
container  or  crate  been  a  subject  for 
investigation,  but  the  material  used 
for  packing  has  also  been  a  factor  for 
or  against  freshness  on  arrival  at  mar- 
ket. No  material  Is  permitted  that 
taints  eggs.  Dirty  or  egg-soiled  fillers 
to  crates  are  rejected  as  unfit. 


IIHERTY  MARVEL 

Oil  Bui  nin^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Marvel  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  emer- 
gency in  the  existing  coal 

crisis. 

Change   Your   Coal 

Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 

saving 

In 

operating 

expense. 

Brooding 

51) 

to 

1000 

chicks  .  — 

for  less  than  Be  per  day.     Perfect  Matis- 

f action  guaranteed  or  money  back.    Send 

lor  '.ircular  on  ■•SclcntlHc  Brooding." 

LibertyStovc  Co.'^^^^ti^^!^ 


One  Turn 

of  Crank  Turns 

Every  Egg 

Easy  to  operate. 

Best  construction. 

Best  results. 

ll'rite  for  Catalog. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
TOO  Grant  Ave,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


What  V/e  are  Asked 

Fertile    Bkkm    and    Feeilinn:    Rye. — 

R.  M.  W..  rennsyivanlii.  writes  us:  "1  have 
alwavs  been  interested  in  the  articles  on 
poultrv  that  Mr.  Turner  writes  from  time 
to  time  for  Thk  ruAcnrAL  Faumkk.  but 
1  think  the  one  in  the  February  1st  issue 
was  the  most  interesting  to  me — the  way 
to  tell  whether  ejigs  for  hatching  are  fertile 
or  not  before  thev  are  set.  We  have  pn*tty 
Rood  luck  hatching  all  the  eggs  that  are 
fertile,  but  I  always  have  too  many  infertile 
ones,  and  anything  you  could  give  nie  in 
the  way  of  information  would  be  gladly 
received. 

"Would  like  to  know  if  I  could  use  rye  In 
scratch  feed  as  good  as  wheat." 

Answer  to  your  Inquiry  Is  contained 
in  a  short  article  in  these  columns. 
The  matter  of  securing  greater  fer- 
tility Is  one  about  which  too  little  Is 
said.  As  a  rule,  a  low  percentage  of 
fertility  carries  with  It  more  or  less 
weak  germs  and  poor  hatches  of  the 
actual  fertile  eggs.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  some  females  are  responsible 
for  infertility  of  a  given  lot  of  eggs— 
100  eggs,  laid  by  ten  hens,  may  be  80 
percent  fertile,  or  less,  and  because 
one  or  more  females  are  incapable  of 
laying  fertile  eggs  can  be  ascribed  as 
the  cause.  Where  all  females  are  fer- 
tile, or  capable  of  laying  fertile  eggs, 
few  dead  germs  are  found.  These 
facts  should  be  more  frequently  called 
to  the  attention  of  all  egg  hatchers, 
and  eternal  vigilance  against  Infer- 
tility should  be  exercised. 

Rye,  in  answer  to  your  second  ques- 
tion. Is  not  a  substitute  for  wheat. 
Barley  is  the  nearest  grain  in  egg- 
building  food  to  wheat.  Rye  is  not 
as  safe  as  either,  and  will  cause  in- 
ternal troubles.  F.  V.  L.  T. 


Beautiful  Buff  Orpingtons,  Bar.  Roeks, 
White  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns 

Selected  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  also  females. 
Bruwn  Chinese  Gee^e,  White  Chinese  Oeese.  Ayles- 
hurv  and  Muscovev  Ducks.  100  head  breeding  Tur- 
keys. Buv  your  breviers  now.  Pure  bred  8ele<-ted 
prize  Bto<-W.  Quality  the  Jjest.  Prices  right.  Write 
Ctaaa.  3Ic«'I«ve,    Box  P.    Mew  lrf>ndoii.  O. 


BABY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Order  from  a  reliable  farm.  We  produce  our  own 
fggs  and  chicks.  A  grand  flock  of  yearling  8.  <'. 
White  Leghorn  breeders  with  a  good  egg  re  -ord. 
Chicks,  116.00  per  l«iO;  eggs  »2.(K)  per  lo.  We  gimran- 
tee  to  save  von  monpv  in  the  end. 
C'liaa.  F.'Dnek.  R.  D.  2.  Mlddlebars,  P». 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS   tf^«*i,S-'!rS,.%*rc;'i 

leading  81  rains,  (iood  layers  have  yellosv  skin,  and 
straight  narrow  bars.  I")  eggs.  fl.M;  '10.  #3.00;  50,  f-l  3.? 
prepaid      Your  monev's  worth  guaranteed. 

N.  E.  Wpltaer.  B.  4,  Hsrrl»onbars.  V«. 

BABY— 15,000  for  W9  — CHICKS 

neadquarter«(  for  Barred  Rocks.  Light  Brahnuis. 
Wliite tind  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  Satis- 
faction gnarantecd.  BcoK'et  fr^.  Sunny  Hide  Hatch- 
eiy.  C.  J.  Strawser,   Prop..  I>e|>t,  A,  Liverpool.  Pa. 

JVI^V  A  FRW  I^EFT  of  my  Silver  Spangled 

Hamburg  and  K.  I.  Red  Cockerels.     M  Pullets, 

i"  "0.     Al^o  a  few  M.  B.  Turkeys,  tonis,  |10  to  %\2. 

iTeiiB  fC.tof^each:  also  a  few  Toulouse  (leese.  #4  each. 

FAIB  VIEW  FAB51.  Wt.  MIdne.T.  \m. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

FROM  (  AREHU,Y  SF.LEfTKD  NORTHF.RN   HKKKP  STiM  K 
NORTH  WOODS  FARM.  JohnabnrK,  >'.  Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Cockefis  "R«gats'M."f CLlf^; 

farm  rHi-eil  t.irrls  <>f  John  s  M.-irtm's  best  at  fi  each. 
L.  O.  yiiuLKV.  B.  D.  Box  J<7,  Gomhkn,  Nkw  Yokk 


Importation  of  Chinese  dried  eggs 
stopped  in  February.  1918,  and  baiters 
are  now  using  shell  eggs,  thus  adding 
to  demand. 

Every  farm  poultry  house  in  the 
United  States  should  be  made  a  busy 
egg  factory  this  winter.  Consult  your 
county  agent,  the  state  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  best 
methods. 

The  needed  increased  output  of  fresh 
eggs  this  winter  is  a  challenge  to  the 
skill  and  resourcefulness  of  every 
farmer  and   poultryman. 

Even  with  maximum  production, 
conditions  point  to  profitable  returns 
for  every  fresh  egg  marketed. 


S.  C.  Brown  Leehorns  ::Lre''arr!^aItrsrJi';e2: 

Circular  free.     11.  M.  Movkr.  B.  3,  Boyertown.  Pa. 

rnirVC    s.  C.  Whttel^eghom.    Brert  tolay.  farm 

LnlvIVS    ranire  stock.    |T>.00  per   lOO.     Circular. 

B.  n.  CIOOD.  Pe««>te  Boitoaa,  P». 


•J  t  .  r*i.:^L.«  ■>  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
oSlDy  V/llICKS  Catalog  and  price  list  Free, 
2iith  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20,  New  Washington.  O. 

For  !«mle.  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.Wyandottes, 

Minorca^  Hamburus.  Anconas.  Orpingtons.  l.ang- 
shan-*.  Brahmas.  Leghorns,  turkeys,  ducks.  Kfese. 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  lx)u<loovtHe.O. 

Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  w-;  i^uhoms.'  send 

for  folder.  H.  E.  eBA  Y,  Fort  Edward.  W.T. 


Egg^  13.  fl:3n.f2.  Thoroughbred  Rocks.  Wyandotles. 
Redw  Leghorns,  Hambures.  13  varieties.  Hondans, 
13,  91. .50.   Catalog.    «.  K.  MoHB.  C<K>pKRSBrK«,  Pa. 

20  BestTrwds  Ppultry  .Vif/s^S'S^frcVi^a'^ 

free.seeit.  John  K.  Hilatwoi.k,  Harrisonburg, Va. 

HATmilfCI  E««»«-Bred-to  lay  Anconas.  White 
Lecliornn.  Tonlouse  «ie<>se.  Bourl>on  Red  T>irkey«. 
None  »>etter.        A.  OUETTER.  Route  2.  Media,  Pa. 


Tiirker*.   0*r%f.    Dui-kn,    Onlneat. 

. ,.„.,,-......      H«rr)..      I'lK'^o-  - 

Hhi.li m  U-Rf  "pecialtj.  r*«»on«bl»    Ploaf^r  r»r».  T«H»r*.  Pa. 


Fine    BrttwS    B'snt»mii. '   Hirr^.      I'lKooiix.     D'lri'      St..rk: 


niirHM.  s.  r  white  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
B.Trred  IV  Rocks.  Post  prepaid.  Safe  del.  guaranteed. 
Catalor  'rM-.      Tli»  CyrXom*  HatrhrrT.  B«i  *.  ■liUrrtowa.  Ps. 

Dlirr  DArV  winner*  rtnce  18W.  Btock  and  ««• 
DLrr  RlfLIV  from  1917  Color.  Hpeclal  winner*. 
A.Mi.H-  KlMiKWOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  NY. 
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The  Book  and  the  Boy 

ALMER  W.  KARNBLL 
Camp  Worker  /or  the  Pocket  Testament  League 

In  several  articles  in  recent  issues  of  this  paper  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rushton, 
field  worker  for  The  Pocket  Testament  League,  has  told  of  camp  experiences 
among  the  boys  going  overseas;  here  is  an  article  by  another  of  The  League's 
field  staff,  concerning  his  experiences  among  the  returning  boys.  We  have 
heard  people  say  "the  work  is  interesting,  but  does  it  do  lasting  good — did 
it  really  help  the  boys  at  the  front — do  the  boys  who  'sign  up'  in  the  League 
stickf     Here  is  the  answer! — Editor, 


As  I  stood  and  "Watched  a  company 
of    these    "overseas    men,"    the    other 
evening,  file  into  the  mess  hall  to  re- 
ceive the  little  farewell  word  and  the 
pocket  Testaments  from  us,  I  said  to 
ray     friend     who     was     standing    by: 
"Why,  it  looks  as  if  the  majority  of 
them  are  wounded  men,"  for  they  all 
seemed  to  have  the  wound  stripes  on 
their  arms.    And  he  answered:    "They 
are  all  wounded  men."     And  so  they 
were — wounded  men,  wounded  for  you 
and  for  me,  having  stepped  in  between 
us     and     the     awful     dangers     which 
threatened  us  and  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty which  are  dearer  to  us  than  life. 
And    what    about  'these    men    who 
were   wounded   for    us   and   who   bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  to  protect  our 
homes  and  our  loved  ones  from  harm? 
Is  there  aught  that  we  owe  them  or 
that   we   can   do   for    them,   now  that 
they  are  returning  wounded  and  shell 
shocked  and  many  with  missing  limbs? 
We  all  agree  that  we  owe  them  much, 
but  what  can  we  do  and  how  can  we 
show   our  appreciation   for  what  they 
have  done?    There  are  doubtless  many 
ways  that  will  suggest  themselves,  but 
one  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  ways 
Is     that     of     the     Pocket     Testament 
League,  whose  representatives  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  great  debarkation  camps 
and  who  meet  and  greet  these  men  as 
they  arrive,  and  also  see  that  they  are 
provided   with   a   Bible   or   Testament 
if    they    have    lost    theirs    or    if   they 
never  had  one. 

Some  of  the  boys  received  Testa- 
ments before  they  went  over,  from 
friends  or  loved  ones  or  as  they  were 
passing  through  the  camps.  Some 
have  carried  them  through  the  war, 
and  proudly  exhibit  them  to  us  in 
their  barracks  or  in  the  mess  halls. 

One  fellow,  to  whom  we  had  given 
a  Testament  when  his  company  passed 
through,  told  us  that  he  had  read  it 
through  first  on  the  boat  going  over, 
and  four  times  after  he  reached  the 
other  side.  Another  told  me  he  had 
read  it  through  twice,  and  the  third 
time  as  far  as  page  317.  Another 
Bhowed  me  a  beautiful  Testament 
which  his  mother  had  given  him.  A 
German  bullet  had  struck  it  and  had 
torn  a  ragged  hole  in  It.  He  uncov- 
ered his  chest  and  showed  me  a  gaping 
wound  which  the  bullet  had  made. 
The  bullet  was  still  embedded  in  his 
chest,  but  the  Testament  had  lessened 
its  force  and  had  doubtless  saved  his 
life.  Still  another  showed  me  his 
Testament,  which  had  been  struck 
with  a  machine  gun  bullet,  exploding 
and  tearing  a  huge  hole  In  the  book, 
but  causing  no  injury  to  himself.  He 
told  me  that  he  wouldn't  take  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  it,  for  it  had  saved 
his  life.  He  had  been  in  three  bat- 
tles, and  had  been  over  the  top  eleven 
times,  being  wounded  the  eleventh 
time  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  He  had 
read  the  Testament  through  at  least 
six  time^  since  he  went  over.  Another 
took    me    up    into    his    barracks    and 


showed  me  his  blood-spattered  Testa- 
ment. He  would  not  part  with  it  for 
the  world.  Still  another  showed  me 
the  Testament  which  is  wife  had  given 
him.  He  had  gone  through  the  war 
unscathed,  and  he  drew  from  his 
Testament  a  leaf  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  which  his  wife  had  sent  him 
and  which  he  said  he  believed  was 
the  greatest  chapter  in  the  Bible.  It 
was  the  91st  Psalm:  "He  that  dwelleth 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty," 

But  many  of  the  boys,  and  especially 
many  of  the  first  to  go  over,  never  re- 
ceived any  Testaments,  and  many 
more  have  lost  their  Testaments  or 
have  had  them  taken  from  them.  I 
said  to  one  fellow:  "How  came  you  to 
lose  your  Testament?"  "Why,  he 
said,  "I  was  in  the  Second  Division, 
and  we  were  among  the  first  to  go 
over  the  top.  I  was  in  the  battle  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  then  at  Verdun,  and 
then  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne. 
It  was  there  I  was  gassed  and  knocked 
down  and  lay  practically  dead  for  a 
time,  when  they  finally  reached  me 
and  carried  me  to  the  hospital.  I  was 
in  the  Fifth  Red  Cross  Hospital,  in 
Paris,  for  several  months,  and  I  lost 
all  my  belongings,  including  my  Testa- 
ment." I  said:  "My  boy,  don't  you 
want  to  make  a  new  start  in  the 
Christian  life?"  (For  he  had  told  me 
that  he  had  once  been  a  Christian,  but 
had  wandered  away.)  He  promptly 
gave  me  his  hand,  saying:  "Yes,  I  do, 
for  I  have. been  through  a  living  hell." 

We  were  holding  a  meeting  with 
some  of  the  Camp  Custer  men  who 
were  returning  from  over  seas.  Quite 
a  number  had  signed  the  League 
pledge  to  carry  and  read  the  Bible,  and 
a  number  had  also  made  decisions  to 
accept  Christ.  We  were  collecting  the 
cards  and  giving  out  the  Testaments 
to  those  who  did  not  have  them,  and 
were  hurrying  a  bit,  as  we  were  about 
due  at  another  meeting,  when  one  fel- 
low at  my  side  looked  up  and  said: 
"Won't  you  sign  a  card  for  me?" 
Thinking  he  had  no  pencil  to  sign 
with,  I  quickly  drew  one  from  my 
pocket,  saying,  'J^ere,  you  sign  it," 
when  he  looked  at  me  and  said:  "How 
can  I?"  I  turned,  and  saw  that  the 
fellow  had  no  arms."  "Certainly," 
said  I.  "I'll  sign  it  for  you,"  and  when 
I  had  the  name  and  the  address  writ- 
ten, I  said:  "How  about  the  top?  Do 
you  want  to  accept  Christ?"  He  an- 
swered :     "Yes." 

Another  touching  incident  occurred 
the  following  day.  when  we  were  hold- 
ing a  meeting  with  some  broken  units 
which  had  been  shot  to  pieces  on  the 
other  side.  We  were  giving  our  little 
talks  and  urging  the  men  to  raise  their 
hands  and  sign  the  cards.  Just  in 
front  of  us  stood  a  rather  rough-look- 
ing fellow  whose  hand  had  not  been 
raised.  My  friend  turned  and  said: 
"Where's  your  hand.  Doc?  Why  don't 
you  put  It  up?"    "Why,"  said  he,  "I've 


put  it  up  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
put  it  up  once  too  often,  and  got  it 
shot  off."  Sure  enough,  a  portion  of 
his  hand  had  been  shot  away.  We 
missed  him  for  a  while,  but  presently 
he  returned  and  signed  a  card. 

When  the  service  was  over,  one  fel- 
low came  to  me  saying  that  he  wanted 
to  give  his  heart  to  Christ  and  be 
baptized.  I  noticed  that  there  was 
something  strange  about  him,  and  so  I 
began  Questioning  him,  and  I  soon 
learned  that  he  was  suffering  from 
shell  shock.  I  had  heard  about  it, 
but  had  never  really  witnessed  it  be- 
fore. I  talked  with  him,  and  he  told 
me  his  name  and  where  he  lived.  A 
shell  had  struck  within  a  few  feet  of 
him,  and  he  had  been  carried  uncon- 
scious to  the  hospital.  He  had  spent 
several  months  in  the  hospital  in 
France,  and  had  been  also  in  the  hos- 
pital'here.'*  He  seemed  like  a  little 
child.  I  said:  "My  boy,  what  is  it 
makes  you  want  to  take  this  step  to- 
day?" His  answer  was:  "I  dreamed 
of  my  mother  the  other  night,  and  I 
want  to  be  a  Christian  when  I  get 
home  to  her,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
baptized."  We  took  him  with  us  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  a  small  fount 
was  secured,  and  then  we  went  aside 
into  one  of  the  little  rooms  and  held 
a  service  for  him,  baptizing  him  and 
receiving  him  formally  into  Christ's 
fiock,  and  writing  home  to  his  mother 
and  his  pastor  of  the  step  which  he 
had  taken. 

Incidents  can  be  multiplied.  Each 
day  we  find  someone  who  has  been 
helped  or  who  seeks  our  help.  Since 
the  first  of  the  year,  in  one  camp 
alone  over  2000  of  these  returning 
boys  have  signified  their  acceptance 
of  Christ,  and  over  6000  have  taken 
pocket  Testaments  and  have  promised 
to  read  and  carry  them. 

The  war  is  over  indeed — at  least,  we 
hope  so — but  the  opportunity  for  help- 
ing in  this  noble  cause  was  never  bet- 
ter than  it  is  just  now.  Soon  the  op- 
portunity will  be  gone,  and  gone  for- 
ever. We  need  more  Testaments  the 
worst  way,  and  the  funds  don't  come 
in  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
in  full. 


Works  Uke  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  wecd=— none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  producct 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre-, 
vents  the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
lurxow  or  wide.  A 

""     Tl» 

frogressivi 

Farmifs 

Cultivator 


Vnnh  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti> 
vator — and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  des'^oy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  remorinff 
plowfootyou  can  cultivate  astride  the  row* 

With  Depth  Regulator.  $  1 6 

Sold  by  DeaUra 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

BalHmora,  Md. 


JheCheapestWayTa. 
^     PullSiumps   *^^ 


Send  No  Money  ~ 

Try  Kirstin  301 
days  FREE  on  your  ■ 
own  stumps — 6  monthsM 
^^  /o/»flV.  If  not  convincedB 
'return  it.  Money  refunded. 


'irstui2!!:!?K 


I 


, ipPdlerl 

_  rreater  power,  speed  I 

and  strength.  Lasts  longer.  A  f  ewpounds  puU  ■ 
on  handle  exerts  tons  on  stump.  Free  Book  ■ 

t  Rives  full  details.  Shows  One-Man  and  Horse  * 
Power  models.  A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY! 
■  ■  ■    S400  La«  OtTMt.  KSCANABA,  MICH.  Mi  ■  ■  W 


It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  own  and  operate  about 
7800    automobile   trucks. 


JUST  OUT  — My  New  "t 

from  factory"  Bargain  Book 
on  Fence  and  Gates.    Prices 
way  belowcompctition.ValaM  { 
biffger  than  ever.  Get  it  today. 

I  Pay  ALL  Freight 

Brown  Fence  lasts  longeet  be- 

caoM  ballt  ■tronsreet,  atiffaat. 

All  wiros  BanM  alaa.  heavily 

nivanised.    UO  atylaa.   Alao 

Gates,  Lawn  Plana*  and  Barb 

Wira  at  baitrain  vneea. 

Sample  and  book  frea.  postpaid.     ' 

lrMniFMM«mraC*MiifL293  €lMriMi,t. 


BROMJHS 

1  ItSCE 
BOOK 


Thc"CIippcr*'  Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners 


Tbe  Clipper  Is  dlfl<»r«nt  la  principle  from  all 
othn-  fTTBln  and  R«>ed  cleanera.  It  baa  h«en  thor- 
ouKlily  tried  out  by  years  of  conntant  use  by 
thouaandH  o<  tbe  best  farmers,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrfcultura.  Agricultural  Colleges.  Ex- 
perimental Farms  %uA  buudreds  of  tbe  leadinf 
seedsmen,  seed  corn  growers,  etc. 

The  Clipper  la  the  only  mill  that  baa  the  "Ver- 
tical Blast",  which  weitchs  rvery  seed  and  kernel, 
sopa rating  the  llRht,  shrun  koi.lmmaturp  seed  from 
theplamp,  heavy  mature  seed,  98^  of  which  will 
germinate  under  test.This  point  alone  makes  mucb 
of  the  dilTerenoe  between  crop  sucoeaa  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 

the  proper  Assortment  of  Screens 

We  furnish  an  oatflt  of  12  screens  for  cleaning 
and  KfadingBll  kinds  of  oeed.  seed  grain,  seed  corn, 
clovpm.  alfalfa,  mllirt,  timothy,  flax,  peas,  beans, 
cow  »>eas,  soy  t>eans.etc.  And,  after  the  most  care- 
ful ntiidy  and  tents  In  actual  work,  we  giiHmntr>e 
this  wreen  outfit  U*  \yc  the  best  that  has  ever  »)oen 
offered  with  any  niiU.  There  are  norefns  for  clover 
containing  buck  horn   or  plantain,  timothy  aeed 

contalninRpeprerprMPS.for  separating  cockle  from 
wheat  and  many  other  (Mffleult  hl paratlona. 


Sold  Under  a  30  Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded 

Made  in  Two  Sizes:  ^7:.  |:S  WIZZ     (L7t'T.VMi^lKai5^i^^."r!) 
In  Suceeuful  Farming  Three  Faeters  are  Promlnent-tbe  Sell,  the  Man  and  QeMi  Seed 

Tb«  Clipper  Claanar  puts  success  within  your  reacli  bjr  inauring  the  Good  Seail 
Wrlt«  for  Catalog  and  the  address  of  the  nearest  Jobber. 

^  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  W.  S.,  MICH. 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pS7  W.00  for  the  best.  %\M  lor  the  next  best  and  6ti  reuts  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
psrisnct  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  sobjects  for  future  discussion.    Coatributiona  must  reach  us  15  days  beiore  date  of  issue. 


a  pair  of  three  to  six-buckle  Arctics 
to  wear  over  them,  the  higher  ones 
being  best  when  snow  is  deep.  He 
finds  this  the  warmest  foot  covering 
and    no    more    expensive    than    others. 


When  he  comes  into  the  house,  these 
are  quickly  slipped  off,  and  he  is  pre- 
sentable. Of  course,  he  keeps  a  pair 
of  good  rubber  boots  for  emergency 
wear  in  extremely  wet  conditions. 


Topic  No.    1263,   Mauch   15. — Setting  fence 

Eosts.  We  have  discussed  types  of  fences, 
ut  not  posts.  Have  you  ever  treated 
them  with  creosote,  or  set  them  in  con- 
crete? What  wood  malies  the  most  last- 
ing posts,  and  when  it  the  best  time  to 
cut  ft?  Anything  gained  by  setting  them 
reverse  of  the  way  they  grew?  How  du 
you  dig  the  post  holes  V  What  about 
steel  or  concrete  posts? 

lopic  No.  12(54,  April  1. — What  advantages 

or   disadvantages   did  you   have  from    tlie 

davlight-saving  plan  of  setting  the  clTKks 

'    ahead  last  year?     Do  you  favor  doing  the 

-    same    thing    again    this   year?      t'an    you 

suggest  any  other  plan  to  save  daylight? 

Topic  No.  12G5,  Aphil.  15. — When  malcing 
a  permanent  pasture,  have  you  found  it 
better  to  sow  a  "seedsmans"  mixture,  or 
buy  the  various  grasses  separately? 
What  varieties  and  quantities  do  you 
sow  to  the  acre?  When  Is  the  best  time 
to  plant  it?  What  date  do  you  turn 
the  stock  out  to  pastui-e  for  the  summer  / 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— The 
preacher  can  unite,  but  my  experience 
is  that  it  requires  rubber  footwear  to 
make  the  job  lasting  on  the  farm.  No 
farm  woman  can  be  censured  for  not 
wanting  her  husband  to  bolt  through 
the  house  with  shoes  that  just  came 
unprotected  from  the  barnyard. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  should 
be   expected    to    wade    around    in    the 
mud,  snow  and  sleet  in  his  sock-feet. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  have  a  fam- 
ily of  rubber  footwear  that  is  sp  readily 
applied  to  And  disengaged  from  men's 
.    running  gear   that  we  can  please  the 
L    women   in  the  house  with  clean  feet, 
^   and    be    prepared    for    rain,    snow    or 
mud  by  Its  addition  almost  instantly 
at  door  or  porch. 

Having  gone   the   rounds   in   rubber 
footwear,    I   find    the   ordinary    rubber 
overshoe    by    far    the    most    useful    of 
anything  in  the  rubber  line  for  farm 
wear.     It  is  rare  Indeed  they  will  not 
give  perfect  protection  from  mud,  rain 
or  snow  if  properly  fitted  to  the  shoe. 
Rubber  overshoes  §re  made  in  various 
forms,    to    fit    any    style    shoe.      Many 
people  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
adopt    any    style    overshoe    to    their 
shoes,   making  an   ill   fit   that   creates 
all  kinds  of  troubles  in  addition  to  a 
short  life  for  the  overshoes.     By  get- 
ting a  proper  fit  for  my  winter  shoes, 
1  get  good  service  from  my  overshoes 
and  perfect  protection  from  all  kinds 
of  weather.     If  a  snow  comes  too  deep 
for  my  overshoes,  I  add  leggings  and 
go  on  with  the  same  protection.    Over- 
shoes  only   require  an   instant   to   re- 
move when  reaching  the  house,  and  the 
wearer    can    enter    with    a   clear    con- 
science, knowing  his  shoes  are  scrupu- 
i  lously    clean.      Putting    on    overshoes 
•  when    going  .out    requires    but    little 
i  effort   or   time.     I    keep   rubber  boots 
for  certain  occasions  when  I  am  com- 
pelled to  wade  in  water  too  deep  for 
my    overshoes,    bnt    find    them    to    be 
burdensome  and  unhealthy  for  regular 
wear,    as    is   also   the   case   with    felt 
boots  and  Arctics. 


ternated     as     the     condition     of     the 
weather    demands.      When    coming   to 
the  dining-room  the  overshoes  can  be 
removed,  and  we  are  attired  in  shoes 
fit  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  house.    Fre^ 
quently  the  occasion  demands  that  we 
go  to  the  desk  during  the  day.     With 
our  combination  we  are  able  to  do  so 
without  causing  any  extra  cleaning  by 
the  wife.     This  means  much,  for  the 
average  woman  has  more  to  do  than 
she  can  ever  get  done.     For  extremely 
wet    weather   we    have    rubber    boots, 
which    are    washed    thoroughly    clean 
when  entering  the  house.    Our  present 
plan  has  given  thorough  satisfaction, 
and  is  superior  to  any  other,  especially 
when  wishing  to  change  to  other  shoes 
for  Sunday  wear.    We  never  liked  the 
change  from  felt  footwear  to   lighter 
shoes,    owing    to    the    danger    to    the 
health. 


These  retreaded  tires  contain  twice  as  much  fabric  and  as  much 
rubber  iiis  ordinary  new  tires— are  cemented  and  double  chain 
stitched  lofiether  to  make  practically  puncture  prool.  8o  dura- 
ble tnev  talie  to  rough,  muddy  roads  with  ease— yet  their  price 
Is  about  one-half  that  of  a  new  tire— and  they  are  guaranteed. 


R.K.TIRES 

FOR    MUDDY    ROADS 


Tbe  foIlowinK  are  the  little  prices 
of  our  guaranteed  tires. 

Bisas  Price  I  SUes  rrisa 

aoxl    17,00  I  84X4    IS.Of 

80ztH 8-^0  I  34Z4K ll-*0 

82XIK »00     85x4M 14.00 

88x4     ll.M     36x4«  14.W 


We  will  retread  your  old  tlies  bf  oar 
improved  iH'ocesa  and  guarantaa  Ibam 
at  tbe  following  prices: 


BiBsa  Price 

SUXt     15.10 

SUX8H s^(' 

82XSK 7.50 

88x4     «.00 


Sizes  Prioa 

84x4 9.00 

»4x4H 10  M 

35x4H 11-00 

36X4H IIW 


Add  $1.00  to  these  prices 

lor  Non  Skid  Tires 

Q 

Send  for  descriptive 
booklet  and  Price  List 


R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 


837  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Tires  ^  Tires 


W.    E.    F.,    Baltic,    O.— Reconciling 
the  stable  and  dining-room  insofar  as 
the  footwear  is  concerned  has  been  a 
somewhat  serious  problem  in  many  in- 
stances in  our  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence.   We  have  tried  various  kinds  of 
footwear   with    very    little   success    in 
appearing  in  the  dining-room  in  a  fit 
manner    to    partake    of    the    delicious 
food  prepared  by  our  better  half,  in 
the    past.     However,    we    have   solved 
the    problem    to    our    satisfaction,    as 
well    as    the    wife's.      Previously    we 
tried     the     felt-boot     proposition.       It 
was  impossible  to  keep  them  free  from 
odors  and  dirt.     Removal  was  out  of 
the  question   at  all  times.     We  tried 
the  shoes  and  low  overshoes,  but  the 
overshoe  part  was  a  failure,  and  so  on. 
Now  we  have  hit  upon  something  bet- 
ter.     We    buy    comfortable    and    sub- 
stantial   shoes    for    winter   wear.      In 
connection    we    wear    the    four-buckle 
rubber    overshoe    and    also    the    four- 
buckle  Arctic  overshoe.     These  are  al- 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— One 
thing  is  certain,  there  Is  no  type  of 
footwear    that    Is    suitable    for    both 
places.     When  necessary,  my  husband 
has  always  worn  heavy  footwear,  but 
at  all  other  times  he  prefers  a  lighter 
shoe,  and  wears  rubber  overshoes  when 
necessary.     Of  course,   the   taking  off 
of    the    latter    makes    all    the    change 
necessary  for  the  house.     However,  a 
large   part  of  the  time  the  work  de- 
mands   heavy    shoes,    and    very    dirty 
I  shoes  they  usually  are,  too.     At  such 
i  times    a   pair    of   light-weight    leather 
house  slippers  is  the  solution.     These 
are  kept  on  the  back  porch  or  in  the 
kitchen,  as  the  weather  calls  for,  and, 
I  as  they  have  no  fastenings,  they  can 
be    slipped    into    in    a   moment.      The 
\  men  folks  will  eat  In  greater  comfort 
for  the  exchange,  and  the  dining-room 
floor    will    remain    as    the    housewife 
i  desires. 

My  husband  wears  these  same  slip- 
pers when  in  the  house  evenings  and 
Sundays,  and  he  considers  It  a  com- 
fort and  not  a  hardship  to  wear  them, 
even  if  the  consideration  of  a  clean 
floor  was  not  involved.  He  was  al- 
ways most  considerate  about  wearing 
dirty  shoes  only  outdoors,  many  times 
coming  in  without  shoes,  in  his  stock- 
ing feet,  before  I  made  him  a  present 
of  the  slippers.  I  never  had  to  do  any 
grumbling  about  the  matter,  for  his 
mother  had  trained  him  to  realize  that 
it  was  not  as  much  trouble  for  him  to 
save  the  extra  labor  of  cleaning  as  it 
was  for  her  to  do  it.  When  I  am  gar- 
dening I  follow  the  same  plan,  and 
have  special  shoes  which  1  wear  for 
the  purpose,  changing  them  when  I 
come  indoors. 

Some  farm  houses  have  the  dining- 
room  floor  covered  with  linoleum,  and 
mud  is  tracked  In  without  regard  to 
consequences,  but  the  extra  labor  of 
mopping  up  the  floor  seems  scarcely 
fair  to  the  over-busy  farm  woman. 

M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— On  our 
farm  there  is  a  good  stone  walk  to  the 
barn,  a  cement  one  to  the  well  and 
to  the  front  gate.  There  is  a  good, 
old-fashioned  foot  scraper  at  each  door. 
These  can  be  had  of  the  mall-order 
houses,  or  a  handy  man  can  make  one 
out  of  an  old  scythe  or  other  piece 
of  thin  iron,  screwing  it  tightly  to  the 
edge  of  the  porch  or  the  end  of  a  step, 
80  the  scrapings  drop  off  on  the  ground. 
Then  there  Is  a  husk  mat  or  a  piece 
of  old  carpet  to  wipe  wet  boots  on, 
and  an  old  broom  hanging  in  a  handy 

If  the  weather  is  wet,  or  the  foot- 
wear Is  unusually  soiled,  I  slip  my 
boots  off  at  meal  time  and  don  some 
comfortable  slippers.  I  like  this  way 
best,  as  it  cools  and  rests  the  feet, 
which  get  very  tired  during  a  long 
day's  work. 

A  neighbor,  who  has  tried  all  sorts 
of  farm  footwear  for  cold  weather, 
says  he  wants  nothing  better  than 
ordinary  dress  or  calfskin  shoes,  with 


5000  MILE  GUARANTEED  QUAUTY 
AT  NONGUARANTEED  PRICES.  AND 

Tubes  or  "Armor"  Free! 

BEACON  "RIB-SKID" 

Keyed-  Can't  Skid  Geared— Can't  Slip 

THE  Rib  is  the  most  effective  Anti-Skid  device 
known,  and  the  Gear  Projections  are  the  best 
Anti-Slip.  Combining  both  in  one  tire  gives  the 
ideal  Beacon  "Rib-Skid".  The  Tread  you  have  been 
looking  for. 

The  most   scientifically    designed   Tread    is   but  one 
feature  of  Beacon  Tires.     To  build  Good  Tires  requires 
real  rubber  and  fabric.     The  materials  used 
in  Beacon  Tires  speak  for  themselves  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  samples  on  request. 
The  highest  grade  live  rubber  and  fabric, 
moulded  by  skilled  workmanship  into  a  tire 
of  the  most  modem  and  scientific  design,  is 
all  that  you  can  buy  in  any  tire  at  any  price. 
Compare  the  prices  with  what  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  any  other  tire  with  an  equal 
guarantee   to   decide   where   you    can   best 
afford  to  buy. 

"Inside  Armor"  i"  a  Tire  and  Tube  Protector  built 
from  layers  of  heavy  Tire  Fabric  Rubber- Vulcanized 
toKether  on  regular  tire  molds  and  exactly  fits  the 
inside  of  your  tires.  The  outer  surface  is  treated  with 
self-vulcaniziner  rubber  cement  which  vulcanizes  the 
Armor  securely  to  the  casing.  It  adds  immensely  to 
the  strength  and  durability  of  your  tires,  prevents 
blow-outs  and  punctures  and  increases  the  life  of  both 
tires  and  tubes  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  small  cost. 
..Inside  Armor  enables  you  to  wear  out  your  tires 
completely,  often  saving  one  third  to  one  half  the  tire 
cost,  aside  from  the  safety  and  freedom  from  tire 
troubles.  For  example,  one  "Armor"  user  ran  8.000 
iniles  without  changinar  tire*  and  they  were  still  good 
for  much  more  service.  The  saving  from  each  Inside 
Armor  is  not  confined  to  one  tire.  It  can  be  changed 
to  another  when  one  tire  U  worn  out,  cutting  the  ex- 
pense per  tire  in  half. 

In  addition  to  these  low  prices  and  spe- 
cial advantages,  if  you  will  send  a  trial 
order  at  once  from  this  advertisement,  we 
will  send  you  a  highest  grade  guaranteed 
Red  Tube  or  "Inside  Armor"  to  fit  each  tire 
Free  of  Charge,  all  on  money-back  approval. 
If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  when 
you  receive  the  goods  send  them  back  at 
our  expense  in  exchange  for  your  money. 

To  make  sure  of  this  offer,  mail  your 
order  direct  to  us  without  delay  and  we  will 
guarantee  both  the  low  prices  and  Free 
Tubes  or  Armor.  State  whether  Clincher, 
Straight   Side  or   Q.   D.   tires   are   wanted. 

Address  all  Orders  to 


NET  PRICES 

30x3      $15.85 

30x3«/2 20.65 

32x3«/2 24.25 

33x4      33.70 

31x4      31.75 

32x4      32.30 

34x4      34.55 

Other  sizes  quoted  on  request. 


The  above  prices  are  even 
lower  than  are  being  charged 
for  ordinary  tires  with  3,500 
mile  guarantee,  and  often  with 
no  guarantee,  and  are  quoted 
subject  to  change  at  any  time. 

These  are  Net  Prices  and 
subject  to  no  discount,  but  if 
ordered  at  once  from  this  spe- 
cial get-acquainted  offer,  we 
include  a  regular  Highest 
Grade  "Keystone"  Red  Tube 
or  "Inside  Armor**  to  fit  each 
tire  Free  of  Charge.  These 
sell  at  $3.50  to  $8.00  each. 

Ask  for  prices  on  tubes  and 
''Inside  Armor**  the  great  tire, 
tube,  time  and  trouble  saver. 
Give  size  of  your  tires. 


MODERN  TIRE  CO..  605  7th  St..  Racine.  Wis. 
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BARRED    PLYMOUTH   ROCKS 
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ica's best  Btralns.  Have  yellow  »«kin.  Nl<t»  HtralKht 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WTritten  esptcially  for  this 
founder  of  tht  P.  I.  O.  Club 

CHAPTER  XXXI 
"We  certainly  are  having  some  fine 
weather  this  winter,"  remarked  Silas 
to  Mr.  Robinson  one  morning  as  he 
stopped  to  weigh  a  bucket  of  milk 
before  pouring  it  into  the  can. 

"It  is  certainly  remarkable."  Mr. 
Robinson  replied,  "but  I  am  anxious 
to  see  what  tomorrow  will  be  like." 

"Yes,  tomorrow  will  tell  the  tale," 
agreed    Silas. 

"What's  going  to  happen  tomorrow?" 
asked  Laddie. 

"It's  ground-hog  day,"  said  Silas. 
"He'll  tell  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  good  or  bad  weather  for  the  next 
six  weeks,"  added  Mr.  Robinson. 

"Wish*  ground-hogs  lived  around 
here,"  said  Laddie. 

"  "Why,  they  do,"   replied  his  father. 
"I'll   show   you   where  they   live." 

"You  can  sit  and  wait  for  *Mr.  Wood- 
chuck'  to  come  out,  and  then  ask  him 
about  the  weather,"  said  Silas,  think- 
ing he  had  added  something  especially 
clever. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Woodchuck?"  asked 
Laddie. 

"That  Is  the  correct  name  for  a 
ground-hog,"    replied    his    father. 

"If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  some- 
thing else  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Wood- 
chuck,"   added    Laddie. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Silas.  "He  will 
answer  anything  you  ask  him." 

"It  was  a  question  I  heard  in  the 
city,  and  I  often  wondered  about  it," 
replied  Laddie. 

"Was  it  'How  much  wood  could  a 
woodchuck  chuck  if  a  woodchuck  could 
chuck  wood?'"  asked  his  father. 
"Yes;  that  is  it,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  you  ask  him  tomorrow,"  Lad- 
die managed  to  make  out  between  the 
laughter  of  the  two  men,  who  knew 
nothing  about  Laddie's  secret  of  the 
Magic  Word,  but  a  lot  about  ground- 
hogs and  how  hard  they  were  even 
to  see. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  next  day 
was  Sunday,  because  I^addie  under- 
stood that  it  was  at  noontime  that 
the  ground-hog  came  out  to  see  what 
the  weather  conditions  were.  About 
half  past  11  Laddie  went  down  to 
the  apple  orchard,  and  sat  at  the  base 
of  an  old  apple  tree  at  the  side  of  the 
pond,  where  he  had  a  good  view  of 
two  ground-hog  holes.  It  seemed  to 
him  he  had  been  sitting  there  a  very 
long  time  before  he  saw  any  sign  of 
life.  He  chained  his  dog  before  he  left 
the  house,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
with  him  to  scare  the  ground-hog,  and 
even  the  usual  rippling  water  in  the 
pond  was  chained  with  a  coat  of  ice,  so 
all  things  seemed  dead  to  Laddie. 

After  a  while,  however,  he  saw  a 
nose  with  bristles,  then  two  eyes  and 
two  small  ears  appear  cautiously  out 
of  the  hole.  Laddie  still  sat  silent 
until  the  ground-hog  was  a  few  feet 
away  from  the  hole  and  sitting  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  turning  his  head  about 
and  sniffing  the  air  for  danger.  Then 
he  said  the  Magic  Word.  The  report 
of  a  shotgun  couldn't  have  scared  the 
ground-hog  more  than  the  sound  of 
the  Magic  Word  did.  But,  instead  of 
running,  as  he  would  If  it  had  been 
a  gun,  the  ground-hog  replied  to 
Laddie: 

"Why,  hoy,  I  have  been  coming  out 
on  this  day  for  a  good  many  years, 
now,  and  I  never  knew  anybody  above 
ground  knew  that  word.  Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

Laddie  told  him  how  the  fairy  had 
given  it  to  him  and  how  he  had  safely 
guarded  it  ever  since,  and  of  some  of 
the    tight    places    It    had    gotten    him 


paper  by  Uncle  Qeorge, 
in  The  Practical  Farmer 

out  of.  Then  the  ground-hog  told  him 
of  some  of  the  narrow  escapes  he  had 
with  his  life  when  some  colored  people 
who  lived  nearby  used  to  regularly  hunt 
ground-hogs   for   their   meat   supply. 

"But  I  must  be  going  back  now," 
finally  remarked  the  ground-hog,  "be- 
cause I  can  tell  from  the  way  things 
feel  we  are  going  to  have  six  weeks' 
bad  weather,  and  I  am  getting  sleepy 
again." 

"Just  answer  this  one  more  ques- 
tion," pleaded  Laddie  as  the  ground- 
hog moved  away  and  he  tried  to  say 
it  straight  in  his  excitement:  "'How 
much  wood  could  a  woodchuck  chuck 
if  a  woodchuck   could   chuck  wood?'" 

"Just  enough  to  always  keep  his 
mother's  wood  box  full,"  replied  the 
ground-hog  as  he  disappeared  from 
view. 

"I'll  remember  that.  anyhow,"thought 
Laddie  to  himself  as  he  walked  up  the 
lane  to  the  house.  "Guess,  too,  I  had 
better  see  whether  my  mother's  wood 
box  is  full  now,  because  I  smell  the 
dinner  cooking." 

(To  be  continued) 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  RIDDLES 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  riddles 
in  February  15th  issue: 

(69.)  No  pig.  Because  one  pig  has 
four  legs,  and  no  pig  has  six  legs. 

(70.)  Coal. 

(71.)   Christmas  jewelry. 

(72.)   Tear. 

(73.)  Because  the  pupil  is  under 
the  lash. 

(74.)  Your  name. 

(75.)  The  quicker  It  is  put  out  the 
better. 

(76.)  A  chimney. 

(77.)  Three   ducks. 

New  Jersey  seems  to  be  the  home  of 
hard  riddles.  This  one  was  sent  from 
there  by  Emily  Knisell: 

(78.)  A  young  man  took  his  best 
girl  to  a  swell  restaurant  for  Thanks 
giving  dinner.  When  the  waiter  re- 
turned with  their  order,  he  tripped  and 
fell.  What  disturbances  in  four  coun- 
tries did  this  represent? 

Don't  you  think  it  is  your  Uncle 
George's  turn  now?  HeriB  are  some 
of  my  best  ones: 

(79.)  Why  is  a  dog  with  a  broken 
tail  the  envy  of  every  other  dog? 

(80.)   Why  does  a  hen  lay  an  egg? 

(81.)  Why  do  New  York  policemen 
have  silver  buttons  on  their  coats,  and 
Philadelphia  policemen  have  brass 
buttons? 

(82.)  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sea? 

(83.)  What  Is  that  which  lives  In 
winter,  dies  in  summer,  and  grows 
with  its  root  upwards? 

Here  are  the  answers  to  Grandpa 
Jersey's  riddles:  (1)  The  smallest 
ones.  (2)  Two  shoes.  (3)  One  was 
crocheted  (crow  shade);  the  other 
was  knit    (nit). 
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EARNING    WAR   SAVINGS    STAMPS 

MOI.I'Y    COATES,    VIKOINIA 

I  favor  all  tho  I'.  I.  O.'s  Rf^'ng  to  work  and 
Hpoing  who  can  EARN  the  most  money  to 
buy  Thrift  Stamps.  I  have  already  earned 
$.'{0  worth  of  War  Savings  Stamps  :  $ry  of  It  1 
earned  at  school  for  the  highest  average. 
I  Joined  the  Tomato  <Mub  last  year,  and 
worked,  canned  and  sold  the  tomatoes,  and 
the  other  $25  was  what  I  cleared  above  all 
expenses.  My  younger  sister  and  I  are 
pi<klng  nn  the  bruised  pears  and  selling 
them  half  price.  We  have  already  made 
f2..%0  ofr  them.  Then  daddy,  my  sister 
and  I  planted  some  navy  beans,  and  daddy 
Kald  if  we  would  work  and  save  them  we 
might  have  half  profits,  so  we  are  antici- 
pating a  little  from  that. 


Here's  The  Rubber  Footwear 
for  Outdoor  Workers 

There's  a  warmth  and  comfort  in  U.  S.  **Protected"  nih- 
ber  footwear  that  means  much  to  outdoor  workers.  No 
matter  how  dirty  the  weather,  no  matter  how  rough  the 
going,  this  sturdy,  heavy-service  **U.  S."  gives  solid  foot 
protection. 

U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  footwear  is  specially  built  to  stand 
wear  and  tear.  It's  the  double-duty  kind  of  rubber  footwear, 
reinforced  for  longer  service — the  kind  that  positively  keeps 
out  the  wet  and  chill  of  snow,  slush  or  mud  underfoot.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  the  Government  probably  used  more  U.  S.  "Pro- 
tected" rubber  footwear  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

Every  pair  of  U.  S,  "Protected"  rubber  boots  bears  the 
"U.  S.  Seal" — trade  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Look  for  this  seal.  It  insures  "U.  S.  Protec- 
tion," saves  your  money,  safeguards  your  health. 

Wear  U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  footwear  and  be  nractical. 
U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  footwear  comes  in  all 
kinds  and  styles  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  all 
who  work  in  the  open.  Your  dealer  has  the 
kind   you    want  or   can    get   it   quickly. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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EXTRA!  Special  Announcement 

$100.00  in  GOLD  to  the  candidate  turning  in  the  most  votes 
from  the  start  of  campaign  to  midnight,  March  29,  1919 

REMEMBER-When  yon  arc  working  for  the  $100.00  you  are  also  piling  up  votes  for  the  $1000.00  car  or  $1000.00  In  cash 

Only  15  Candidates  Entered 

Below  you  will  find  the  names  of  the  15  candidates  that  have  entered  up 
to  present  date,  February  26,  1919: 


Frank  Appier,  Pa. 
Miss  Nelda  R.  Chion,  N.  J. 
A.  R.  Coleman,  Va. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Fresna,  N.  J. 
Harry  Greenawalt,  Pa. 


Harry  Hamilton,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Henry  Huff,  Va. 
George  Lear,  Pa. 
Albert  Mogel,  Pa. 
Cantone  Messina,  N.  J. 


Miss  Marion  Phippins,  Va. 
Harold  Sawyer,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lola  Tippett,  Md. 
Miss  Bertha  Vansickle,  N.  Y. 
Anthony  Wentzel,  Pa. 


Think  of  your  grand  opportunity.  34  Grand  Awards  and  only  15  candi- 
dates  entered.  If  your  name  is  not  on  this  list  be  sure  and  enter  now. 
Every  award  will  be  given  away  FREE. 

Every  Active  Candidate  Mrill  be  rewarded 


ist.  $1000  Cash 
or  Car 

2d.  $500  Player 
Piano 

3d.  $300  Piano 
and  31  otiier 
Grand   Awards 

Including 
Tallying 
Mactiines 
Watclies 
Diamond  Rings 
Cash,  etc. 

EVERYTHING 
FREE 


FIRST  GRAND  AWARD  OR  $1000  IN  CASH 


The  Practical 
Farmer's 
Guarantee 

The  Practical 
Farmer  guaran- 
tees to  every  can- 
didate that  enters 
this  campaign  that 
it  will  be  conducted 
fairly  and  that  posi- 
tively no  favorit- 
ism will  be  shown 
any  individual  can- 
didate. 

It  makes  no  dif- 
ference who  gets 
the  car,  as  we 
would  just  as  soon 
send  the  car  to  you 
as  anyone. 
Walker 

Pub.  Company 

START  NOW 


Vote  Schedule— Enter  Now 

For  every  1-year  subscription  you  send  to  us  with  .50  you  will  receive  1000  votes 
For  every  3-year  ubscription  you  send  to  us  with  $1.00  you  wi  receive  300^  vo  ^f 
Kr  every  6-yea      ubscription  you  send  to  us  with  $2.00  you  will  receive  8000  votes 


Double  Vqtes  for  Quick  Action 

All  subscriptions  to  count  in  this  campaign  must  be  from  the 
following  states:  Penna.,  New  Jersey   Delaware    New  York 
Maryland,    Vir^nia,    Ohio,    North    Carolnia,    Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia. 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Campaign  Manager  117-121  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.        j 


3 '        Information  Coupon 

GOOD  FOR  S,000  FREE  VOTES 

Campaign  Mgr..  Tht  Practical  Farmer: 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information  regarding  your 
Grand  Award  Campaign.     This  places  mt  under  no  obligation. 

Name  

Address 
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This  U  the  (arm  women't  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  demoted  to  the  disciiuioii 
of  topic*  of  everydajr  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — 
and  expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  publi*hed  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


March  15. — Spring  housecleanlng  always 
unearths  vjirious  garments  which  have 
been  stored  away.  In  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  new  material,  maybe  you  can  tell  us 
how  to  mend,  dye  or  renew  some  of  the 
old  so  as  to  get  another  year's  service 
from  it. 

April  1. — If  you  should  win  (and  it  only 
depends  on  you  whether  you  will  or  not) 
the  first  prize  in.  our  subscription  con- 
test, and  elect  to  take  the  ?1000  In  cash, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  money? 


April  13. — Last  year  we  discussed  "Annual 
Flowers  for  the  Home  Garden."  Now 
let's  talk  about  shrubs,  vines  and  trees 
for  the  home  grounds.  What  kinds  are 
best?  How  do  you  use  them  to  advan- 
tage?    What  care  do  they  need? 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doma  not 
reach  ua  at  leaat  IS  daye  before  the  date  of 
iaaue,  it  wilt  be  too  late* 


How  I  Raised  My  Turkeys 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y. — 1  be- 
lieve that  one-half  the  success  with 
turkeys  is  in  having  good,  healthy, 
fully  matured  adults.  I  like  to  have 
my  breeding  stock  lean,  if  possible. 
I  make  them  pick  all  of  their  food. 
But  if  I  think  they  will  go  too  far 
away  to  lay  their  eggs,  I  clip  the  long 
feathers  from  one  of  their  wings,  and 
place  them  in  our  orchard,  which  is 
large  and  has  a  high  wire  fence 
around  it.  My  turkeys  roost  in  there 
at  night  the  year  around,  and  my 
young  turkeys  are  placed  in  there 
until  they  are  nearly  feathered  out. 
There  always  seem  to  be  lots  of  bugs 
and  grasshoppers  in  the  orchard,  so  I 
do  not  feed  very  much — just  a  few  dry 
breadcrumbs  or  a  very  small  amount 
of  chick  food  or  rolled  oats.  I  never 
give  a  wet  food  to  any  of  my  fowls, 
but  have  a  fresh  supply  of  '■  "ter  near 
their   roosting   place.      I    f  "'ni   6 

O'clock  at  night,  as  near 
always    in    the   same    r 
handle  my   stock,  but  "       ..<    «l 

tame  enough  to  eat  ^.^m  my  hand. 
The  old  birds  which  I  keep  •  are  fed 
once  a  day,  in  the  winter,  one  handful 
of  wheat,  corn  or  beechnuts,  which  I 
gather  in  the  fall  in  the  woods  and 
find  the  turkeys  are  very  fond  of. 

I  never  confine  my  turkeys.  I  think 
more  turkeys  are  killed  every  year  by 
shuting  them  up  than  any  other  way. 
After  the  first  frost  1  feed  all  the  corn 
they  will  clean  up  in  five  minutes. 
About  one  week  before  I  wish  to  kill 
them  they  have  two  meals  of  corn  a 
day. 

I  sold  819  pounds  of  turkey  from 
three  turkey  hens  last  year,  and  got 
39  cents  per  pound,  dressed. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  L.,  Leon,  Va. — Turkey- 
raising  is  a  very  easy  and  profitable 
occupation.  The  first  thing  to  have  is 
purebreds  and  healthy  stock.  I  pre- 
fer Mountain  Blacks,  as  they  are  im- 
mune to  disease,  lay  well,  and  are 
good  mothers.  I  hatch  my  poults 
under  chicken  hens,  and  see  that  they 
are  free  from  vermin.  The  turkey 
hen  will  take  them  if  she  is  allowed 
to  stay  on  her  nest  for  a  few  days 
after  she  becomes  broody.  Put  the 
young  turkeys  under  her  at  night 
when  they  are  forty-eight  hours  old. 
I  let  the  turkey  hen  have  full  control 
of  the  young.  I  only  see  that  she 
sets  down  where  the  water  will  not 
wash  under  her,  have  a  regular  feed- 
ing spot,  drive  her  and  her  brood  to 
the  same  place,  and  have  regular 
hours  for  feeding.  They  soon  learn 
when  it  is  feeding  time,  and  are  no 
further  trouble.  I  feed  cornmeal 
dough,  mixed  with  just  enough  water 
to  make  a  stiff  dough,  and  give  all  the 
clabber  they  will  drink.  I  raised  65 
this  last  year,  and  sold  them  to  a  poul- 
try man  at  $5  each  for  stock  turkeys, 
making  a  net  profit  of  $300,  as  what  I 
fed  them  only  cost  me  $25  outside  of 
the  clabber  which  I  had  from  my 
cows. 


in  pounds,  not  so  many  can  be  tamed 
and  raised  in  a  flock  as  with  the 
whites.  The  Bourbon  Reds  are  good, 
too,  but  not  so  generally  known.  After 
setting  the  old  turkeys,  give  them  the 
best  of  care,  with  good,  clean  water 
and  feed,  feeding  heavier  about  two 
days  before  hatching  time,  as  then  the 
mothers  will  not  take  the  fine  and 
more  expensive  feed  of  the  little  tur- 
keys. Prepare  a  good,  clean  house  for 
them,  and  feed  them  there  morning 
and  evening.  Let  them  roam  through 
the  day  in  dry  weather.  If  fed  in  this 
way  and  tamed,  they  will  never  trou- 
ble you  by  roosting  in  trees,  and  there 
will  be  no  loss  from  dampness — the 
worst  enemy  of  turkeys.  I  first  feed 
the  little  turkeys  stale  breadcrumbs, 
Johnny  cake,  or  dry  cornmeal  and 
chopped  boiled  eggs,  with  sour  milk 
and  fresh  water.  After  a  week  I  feed 
chopped  onions;  the  green  tops  are 
better  still.  For  success,  keep  them 
'•e;  then  when  a  shower  comes  up 
you  can  quickly  gather  them  under 
shelter.  Also  keep  them  housed  until 
the  dew  has  cleared  in  the  morning. 
A  fiock  of  128  was  raised  by  these 
few  rules.  This  may  sound  like  a  lot 
of  work,  but  it  is  only  a  little  that 
must  be  attended  to  daily. 


fed  on  a  clean  board  or  tin.  They 
should  be  allowed  all  the  clean  water 
they  will  drink,  and  plenty  of  grit  in 
the  form  of  sand  and  oyster  shells.  I 
make  the  dandelions  fully  half  their 
feed,  and  with  the  bread  and  milk  it 
is  all  they  need  for  two  weeks.  After 
that,  oat  flake  can  gradually  take  the 
place  of  the  bread  and  milk,  but  con- 
tinue the  greens  until  the  young  tur- 
keys will  pick  their  own. 

Feed  just  what  they  will  clean  up 
quickly  and  come  back  for  more.  Al- 
ways leave  them  hungry  and  they  will 
go  off  into  the  grass  after  insects,  and 
thereby  get  exercise  which  is  very 
necessary  to  their  growth.  Cracked 
corn  and  wheat  can  be  fed  after  a 
month  or  six  weeks. 

Watch  carefully  for  lice.  Dust  them 
with  insect  powder  once  a  week,  or 
dip  in  vinegar,  holding  the  head  out. 


Lice,  overfeeding  and  wetness  are 
fatal,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided 
until  the  poults  are  larger  than  a 
pigeon.  ,,^     ^ 

They  should  have  all  the  liberty  pos- 
sible when  the  grass  is  dry.  and  after 
three  weeks  the  hen  can  take  them  out 
through  the  day. 

No  country  can  become  richer  than 
its  lands.  And  can  any  country  have 
ideals  higher  than  the  ideals  of  its 
homes? 

A  piece  of  cloth  which  springs  out 
without  leaving  wrinkles,  after  it  has 
been  rubbed  between  the  hands,  is 
likely  to  be  free  from  adulterants. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  "Hints  on  Choos- 
ing Textiles"?  You  can  obtain  it  with- 
out cost  from  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca.  Ask 
for  R.  C.  F.  H.  45. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Fun  direction!  for  makinB,  as  well  a«  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
oattern  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  team  allowing.  When  ordering  write  year  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  else  ef  each  pattern  y«« J^"**;  •5«*  •??,f  *•,?,•■„?' 
each      Address.  '^ASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADA.  PA 


Mrs.  L.  A.  G.,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. — I 
consider  these  the  essential  points  of 
successful  turkey-raising:  (1)  Vigor- 
ous unrelated  breeding  stock;  (2)  eggs 
stored  in  moist  place  and  turned  daily; 
(3)    eggs  not  set  before  May   1st. 

If  chicken  hens  are  used  to  hatch  a 
part  of  the  eggs,  poults  can  be  slipped 
under  turkey  hens  at  night.  I  confine 
poults  in  roomy  shed  for  one  week.  A 
barn  floor  is  excellent  if  they  are  con- 
fined in  a  wire  yard  and  it  is  moved 
to  a  clean  place  each  day.  I  feed  sour 
milk  curd  or  one  pint  of  sweet  milk 
and  one  egg,  thickened  with  stale 
bread,  to  every  50  poults.  I  mix  feed 
with  fine  sand,  and  feed  every  two 
hours.  The  sand  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  above  amount  will  feed  for 
one-half  day.  After  one  week  the 
poults  may  be  allowed  "to  follow  hens, 
if  weather  is  dry.  and  will  need  no 
feed  except  in  evening  and  morning. 
Rolled  oats  may  be  given,  but  no 
cracked  corn. 

A  little  attention  to  them  will  pay, 
as  an  evening  shower  will  sometimes 
keep  them  from  getting  home.  At  the 
age  of  four  weeks  they  will  go  to  roost 
if  a  tree  with  low-hanging  limbs  is  to 
be  found,  and  will  grow  rapidly  after 
this  age.  A  small  amount  of  copper, 
as  in  drinking  .water,  will  prevent 
bowel  trouble.  Always  avoid  over- 
feeding, wet  grass  before  three  weeks, 
and  close  confinement. 


Mrs.  W.  J.  L.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. — 
First  purchase  from  four  to  six  hen 
turkeys  and  a  gobbler.  The  white 
turkeys  are  not  so  wild  as  the  bronze, 
and  while  the  bronze  will  bring  more 


Mrs.  N.  O.,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
— When  all  the  little  poults  are 
hatched  and  dry  I  remove  them  at 
night  to  a  clean,  roomy  coop,  and  shut 
them  in  carefully,  not  the  first  few 
nights  only,  but  every  night  until  they 
roost  in  trees.  A  fox,  skunk  or  rat 
will  clean  up  a  good,  big  hatch  in  one 
night   or    early    morning. 

The  first  feed  should  be  green  dande- 
lions cut  fine  and  bread  soaked  in 
sweet  milk  and  then  squeezed  dry  and 


01  .%n.^ — Toadies'  and  niissos'  blouse.  Cut 
in  sizes  .'^4,  36,  .'^8,  4o,  4'-'  and  44  Inches 
bust  men.'^ure  T!u»  long,  fuii  sleeves  are 
gatliered    into    fitted   cuflFs. 

JM MO.— Girls'  coat.  Cut  in  sizes.  4,  6. 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  lung  shawl 
collar  rolls  as  far  iis  the  waistline.  The 
r<»at    is   also   double   breasted. 

»1 7a.— Ladies'  dross.  Cut  in  sizes  34, 
^<\,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measuce. 
The  waist  is  cut  low  at  the  front  to  show 
nn  Inset  chemisette  of  satin. 

1>1M«.-  (;irls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  unique  collar  Is 
round  and  flnt.  and  Is  laced  with  a  colored 
tape  at   the  left   side. 

OlT.t. — Ladies'  and  misses'  shirtwaist. 
Cut  in  sizes  34,  30.  38,  40.  42,  44  and  4«» 
inches  bust  measure.  One  large  button  and 
a    bound   buttonhole  for   fastening. 


//7^ 


ft1G4. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34. 
36,  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
It  is  very  simple  to  malce,  as  there  is  little 
trimming. 

ttlOl — Ladies'  and  misses'  skirt.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  26.  28.  ."to 
and  32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  twn 
gores  form  the  cascade  drapery  at  the  sides. 

01 84 — Child's  rompers.  Tut  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  It  buttons  at  center  front, 
and  also  across  the   waistline  at   the  bade. 

0102. — Ladles'  and  misses'  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  26,  28.  ."^o  and 
32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  peg-top  skirt 
is  being  worn  this  season. 

0170. — I.adles'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut 
In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  36.  38.  40.  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  A  practical 
dress  for  busy  days  at  home. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—'  Every  ^Voman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  corv  of  the  latett  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A    SECRET    SOCIETY 

Carol  and  Lark,  in  keeping  with  their 
twinship,  were  the  dearest  of  chums 
and  comrades.  They  resembled  each 
other  closely  in  build,  being  of  the 
same  height  and  size.  They  were 
slender,  yet  gave  a  suggestion  of 
sturdiness.  Carol's  face  was  a  deli- 
cately tinted  oval,  brightened  by  clear 
and  sparkling  eyes  of  blue,.  She  was 
really  beautiful,  bright,  attractive  and 
vivacious.  She  made  friends  readily, 
and  was  always  considered  the  "most 
popular  girl  in  our  crowd" — whatever 
Carol's  crowd  at  the  time  might  be. 
But  she  was  not  extremely  clever,  car- 
ing little  for  study,  and  with  no  espe- 
cial talent  in  any  direction.  Lark  was 
as  nearly  contrasting  as  any  sister 
could  J>e.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes 
were  dark  brown  and  full  of  shadows, 
and  she  was  a  brilliant  and  earnest 
student.  For  each  other  the  twins  felt 
a  passionate  devotion  that  was  very 
beautiful,  but  ludicrous  as  well. 

To  them  the  great  rambling  barn 
back  of  the  parsonage  was  a  most  de- 
lightful place.  It  had  a  big  cowshed 
on  one  side,  and  horse  stalls  on  the 
other,  with  a  "heavenly"  haymow  over 
all,  and  with  "chutes"  for  the  descent 
of  hay — and  twins!  In  one  corner  was 
a  high  dark  crib  for  corn,  with  an  open 
window  looking  down  into  the  horse 
stalls  adjoiAing.  When  the  crib  was 
newly  filled  the  twins  could  clamber 
painfully  up  on  the  corn,  struggle 
backward  through  the  narrow  window, 
and,  holding  to  the  ledge  of  it  with 
their  hands,  drop  down  into  the  near- 
est stall.  To  be  sure,  they  were  likely 
to  fall — more  likely  than  not — and 
their  hands  were  splinter-filled  and 
their  heads  blue-bumped  most  of  the 
time.  But  splinters  and  bumps  did  not 
interfere  with  their  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Now,  the  twins  had  a  secret  society — 
of  which  they  were  the  founders,  the 
officers' and  the  membership  body.  Its 
name  was  Skull  and  Crossbones.  Why 
that  name  was  chosen  perhaps  even  the 
twins  themselves  could  not  explain, 
but  it  sounded  deep,  dark  and  bloody — 
and  so  was  the  society.  Lark  fur- 
nished the  brain  power  for  the  organ- 
ization, but  her  sister  was  an  enthusi- 
astic and  energetic  second.  Carol's 
club  name  was  Lady  Gwendolyn,  and 
Lark's  was  Sir  Alfred  Angelcourt, 
ordinarily,  although  subject  to  fre- 
quent change.  Sometimes  she  was 
Lord  Beveling,  the  villain  of  the  plot, 
and  chased  poor  Gwendolyn  madly 
through  corn  crib,  horse  stalls  and 
haymow.  Again  she  was  the  dark- 
browed  Indian  silently  stalking  his 
unconscious  prey.  Then  she  was  a 
fierce  lion  lying  in  wait  for  the  ap- 
proaching damsel.  The  old  barn  saw 
stirring  times  after  the  coming  of  the 
new  parsonage  family. 

"Hark!  Hark!"  sounded  a  hissing 
whisper  from  the  com  crib,  and  Con- 
nie, eavesdropping  outside  the  barn, 
shivered   sympathetically. 

"What  is  it?  Oh,  what  is  it?"  wailed 
the  unforunate  lady. 

"Look!    Look!      Run  for  your  life!" 

Then,  while  Connie  clutched  the 
bam  door  in  a  frenzy,  there  was  a 
sound  of  rattling  corn  as  the  twins 
scrambled  upward,  a  silence,  a  low 
thud,  and  an  unromantic  "Ouch!"  as 
Carol  bumped  her  head  and  stumbled. 

"Are  you  assaulted?"  shouted  the 
bold  Sir  Alfred,  and  Connie  heard  a 
wild  scuffle  as  he  rescued  his  com- 
panion from  the  clutches  of  the  old 
baiter  on  which  she  had  stumbled.  Up 
the  haymow  ladder  they  hurried,  and 
then  slid  recklessly  down  the  hay 
chutes.  Presently  the  barn  door  was 
flung  open,  and  the  "Society"  knocked 
Connie  flying  backward,  ran  madly 
around  the  ba#i  a  few  times,  and  scur- 
ried under  the  fence  and  into  the 
'    chicken  coop. 

A  little  later  Connie,  assailed   with 


shots  of  corn  cobs,  ran  bitterly  toward 
the  house.  "Peaking"  was  strictly 
forbidden  when  the  twins  were  engaged 
in  Skull  and  Crossbones  activities. 

And  Connie's  soul  burned  with  de- 
sire. She  felt  that  this  secret  society 
was  threatening  not  only  her  happi- 
ness, but  also  her  health,  for  she  could 
not  sleep  for  horrid  dreams  of  Skulls 
and  Crossbones  at  night,  and  could  not 
eat  for  envying  the  twins  their  secret 
and  mysterious  joys.  Therefore,  with 
unwonted  humility,  she  applied  for  en- 
trance. She  had  applied  many  times 
previously,  without  effect.  But  this 
time  she  enforced  her  application  with 
a  nickel's  worth  of  red  peppermint 
drops,  bought  for  the  very  purpose. 
The  twins  accepted  the  drops  gravely, 
and  told  Connie  she  must  make  formal 
application.  Then  they  marched  sol- 
emnly off  to  the  barn  with  the  pepper- 
mint  drops,  without  offering  Connie  a 
share.  This  hurt,  but  she  did  not  long 
grieve  over  it,  she  was  so  busy  wonder- 
ing what  on  earth  they  meant  by  "for- 
mal application."  Finally  she  applied 
to  Prudence,  and  received  assistance. 

The  afternoon  mail  brought  to  the 
parsonage  an  envelope  addressed  to 
"Misses  Carol  and  Lark  Starr,  The 
Methodist  Parsonage,  Mount  Mark, 
Iowa,"  and  in  the  lower  left-hand  cor- 
ner was  a  suggestive  drawing  of  a 
Skull  and  Crossbones.  The  eyes  of  the 
mischievous  twins  twinkled  with  de- 
light when  they  saw  it,  and  they  car- 
ried it  to  the  barn  for  prompt  perusal. 
It  read  as  follows: 

"Miss  Constance  Starr  humbly  and 
respectfully  craves  admittance  into 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Organiza- 
tion of  Skull  and  Crossbones." 

The  twins  pondered  long  on  a  fitting 
reply,  and  the  next  afternoon  the  post- 
man brought  a  letter  for  Connie,  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  it.  She  had  ap- 
proached the  twins  about  it  at  noon 
that  day. 

"Did  you  get  my  application?"  she 
had  whispered  nervously. 

But  the  twins  had  stared  her  out  of 
countenance,  and  Connie  realized  that 
she  had  committed  a  serious  breach  of 
secret  society  etiquette. 

But  here  was  the  letter!  Her  fingers 
trembled  as  she  opened  it.  It  was 
decorated  lavishly  with  skulls  and 
crossbones,  spltished  with  red  ink,  sup- 
posedly blood,  and  written  in  the  same 
suggestive  color. 

"Skull  and  Crossbones  has  heard  the 
plea  of  Miss  Constance  Starr.  If  she 
present  herself  at  the  Parsonage  Hay- 
mow this  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  she 
shall  learn  the  will  of  the  Society 
regarding  her  petition." 

Connie  was- jubilant!  In  a  flash  she 
saw  herself  admitted  to  the  mysterious 
barnyard  order,  and  began  working  out 
a  name  for  her  own  designation  after 
entrance.     It  was  a  proud  day  for  her. 

By  the  time  the  twins  had  finished 
washing  the  supper  dishes  it  was  dark. 
Constance  glanced  out  of  the  window 
apprehensively.  She  now  remembered 
that  8  o'clock  was  very,  very  late,  and 
that  the  barn  was  a  long  way  from  the 
house!  And  up  in  the  haymow,  too! 
And  such  a  mysterious  bloody  society! 
Her  heart  quaked  within  her.  So  she 
approached  the  twins  respectfully,  and 
said  in  an  offhand  way: 

"I  can  go  any  time  now.  Just  let 
me  know  when  you're  ready,  and  I'll 
go  right  along  with  you." 

But  the  twins  stared  at  her  again 
in  an  amazing  and  overbearing  fashion, 
and  vouchsafed  no  reply.  Connie,  how- 
ever, determined  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  them,  and  when  they  started 
barnward  she  would  trail  closely  along 
in  their  rear.  It  was  a  quarter  to  8, 
and  fearfully  dark,  when  she  a\iddenly 
remembered  that  they  had  been  up- 
stairs an  unnaturally  long  time.  She 
rushed  up  in  a  panic.     They  were  not 


there.  She  ran  through  the  Ijpuse. 
They  were  not  to  be  found.  The  dread- 
ful truth  overwhelmed  her — the  twins 
were  already  in  the  haymow,  the  hour 
had  come,  and  she  must  go  forth. 

Breathlessly  she  slipped  out  of  the 
back  door,  and  closed  it  softly  behind 
her.  She  could  not  distinguish  the 
dark  outlines  of  the  barn  in  the  equal 
darkness  of  the  autumn  night.  She 
gave  a  long  sobbing  gasp  as  she  groped 
her  way  forward.  As  she  neared  the 
barn  she  was  startled  to  hear  from  th^ 
haymow  over  her  head  deep  groans  as 
of  a  soul  in  mortal  agony.  Something 
had  happened  to  the  twins! 

"Girls!  Girls!"  she  cried,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  her  own  sorry  state. 
"What  is  the  matter?    Twins!" 

Sepulchral  silence!  And  Connie 
knew  that  this  was  the  dreadful  Skull 
and  Bones.  Her  teeth  chattered  as  she 
stood  there,  irresolute  in  the  intense 
and  throbbing  darkness. 

"It's   only    the   twins,"    she   assured 
herself    over    and    over,    and    began 
fumbling  with  the  latch  of  the  barn 
door.     But  her  fingers  were  stiff  and 
cold.     Suddenly,   from   directly   above 
her  there   came  the  hideous  clanking 
of  iron  chains.    Connie  had  read  ghost 
stories,  and  she  knew  the  significance  j 
of  clanking  chains,  but  she  stood  her  | 
ground  in  spite  of  the  almost  irresist-  | 
ible  impulse  to  fly.    After  the  clanking, 
the  loud  and  clamorous  peal  of  a  bell 
rang  out. 

"It's  that  old  c»w  bell  they  found  in 
the  field,"  she  whispered  practically, 
but  found  it  none  the  less  horrifying. 
Finally  she  stepped  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  barn,  found  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  haymow,  and  began  slowly 
climbing.  But  her  own  weight  seemed 
a  treinendous  thing,  and  she  had  diffi- 
culty in  raising  herself  from  step  to 
step.  She  comforted  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  at  the  top  were  the 
twins — company  and  triumph  hand  in 
hand.  But  when  she  reached  the  top' 
and  peered  around  her,  she  found  little 
comfort — and  no  desirable  company! 

A  small  barrel  draped  in  black  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  mow,  and  on  it  a 
lighted  ca:ndle  gave  out  a  feeble  flick- 
ering ray  which  emphasized  the  dark- 
ness around  it.  On  either  side  of  the 
black-draped  barrel  stood  a  motionless 
figure  clothed  in  somber  black.  On  the 
head  of  one  was  a  skull — not  a  really 
skull,  just  a  pasteboard  imitation,  but 
it  was  just  as  awful  to  Connie.  On 
the  head  of  the  other  were  crossbones. 
"Kneel."  commanded  the  hoarse  voice 
of  Skull,  In  which  Connie  could  faintly 
distinguish  the  tone  of  Lark. 

She  knelt  —  an  abject,  quivering 
neophyte. 

"Hear  the  will  of  Skull  and  Cross- 
bones," chanted  Crossbones  in  a  shrill 
monotone. 

Then  Skull  took  up  the  strain  once 
more:  "Skull  and  Crossbones,  great 
in  mercy  and  in  condescension,  has 
listened  graciously  to  the  prayer  of 
Constance,  the  Seeker.  Hear  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit!  If  the  Seeker 
will,  for  the  length  of  two  weeks,  sub- 
mit herself  to  the  will  of  Skull  and 
Crossbones,  she  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order.  If 
the  Seeker  accepts  this  condition,  she 
must  bow  herself  to  the  ground  three 
times,  in  token  of  submission." 

"There's  no  ground  here,"  came  a 
small,  faint  voice  from  the  kneeling 
Seeker. 

"The  floor,  madam,"  Skull  explained 
sternly.  "If  the  Seeker  accepts  the 
condition — ^to  submit  herself  absolutely 
to  the  will  of  Skull  and  Crossbones  for 
two  entire  weeks — she  shall  bow  her- 
self three  times." 

Constance  hesitated.  It  was  so 
grandly  expressed  that  she  hardly 
understood  what  they  wanted.  Carol 
came  to  her  rescue. 

'That  means  you've  got  to  do  every- 
thing Lark  and  I  tell  you  for  two 
weeks,"  she  said  in  her  natural  voice. 
Then  Constance  bowed  herself  three 
times — although  she  lost  her  balance 
in  the  act,  and  Carol  forgot  her  dignity 
and  gave  way  to  laughter,  swiftly  sub- 
dued, however. 

"Arise  and  approach  the  altar."  she 
commanded  in  the  shrill  voice,  which 
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yet  gave  signs  of  laughter. 

Constance  arose  and  approached. 
"Upon  the  altar,  before  the  Eternal 
Light,  you  will  find  a  small  black  bow 
with  a  drop  of  human  blood  in  the 
center.  This  is  the  badge  of  your 
pledgedom.  You  must  wear  it  day  and 
night  during  the  entire  two.  weeks. 
After  that,  if  all  is  well,  you  shall  be 
received  into  full  membership.  If  you 
break  your  pledge  to  the  Order,  it 
must  be  restored  at  once  to  Skull  and 
Crossbones.  Take  it,  and  pin  it  upon 
your  breast." 

Constance  did  so — and  her  breast 
heaved  with  rapture  and  awe  ,  in 
mingling. 

Then  a  horrible  thing  happened. 
The  flame  of  the  "Eternal  Light"  was 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  Carol  ex- 
claimed: "The  ceremony  is  ended.  Re- 
turn, damsel,  to  thine  abode." 

A  sound  of  scampering  feet — and 
Constance  knew  that  the  Grand  Offi- 
cials had  fled  and  she  was  alone  in 
the  dreadful  darkness.'  She  called 
after  them  pitifully,  but  she  heard  the 
slam  of  the  kitchen  door  before  she 
had  even  reached  the  laddei. 

It  was  a  sobbing  and  miserable  neo- 
phyte who  stumbled  into  the  kitchen  a 
few  seconds  later.  The  twins  were 
bending  earnestly  over  their  Latin 
grammars  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  did  not  raise  their  eyes  as  the 
Seeker  burst  into  the  room.  Constance 
sat  down,  and  gasped  and  quivered  for 
a  while.  Then  she  looked  down  com- 
placently at  the  little  black  bow  with 
its  smudge  of  red  ink,  and  sighed 
contentedly. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  gala 
one  for  the  twins  of  Skull  and  Cross- 
bones.  Constance  swept  their  room, 
made  their  bed,  washed  their  dishes, 
did  their  chores,  and  in  every  way  be- 
haved as  a  model  pledge  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable.  The  twins  were  gra- 
cious, but  firm.  There  was  no  arguing, 
and  no  faltering.  "It  is  the  will  of 
Skull  and  Crossbones  that  the  damsel 
do  this,"  they  would  say.  And  the 
damsel  did  it. 

Prudence  did  not  feel  it  was  a  case 
that  called  for  her  interference.  So 
she  sat  back  and  watched,  while  the 
twins  told  stories,  read  and  frolicked, 
and  Constance  did  their  daily  tasks. 

So  eight  days  passed,  and  then  came 
Waterloo.  Constance  returned  home 
after  an  errand  downtown,  and  in  her 
hand  she  carried  a  great  golden  pear. 
Perhaps  Constance  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  she  escape  the  notice  of  the 
twins  on  this  occasion,  but,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  she  passed  Carol  in 
.     the  hall. 

"Gracious!  What  a  pear!  Where 
did  you  get  it?"  demanded  Carol 
covetously. 

"I  met  Mr.  Arnold  down  town,  and 
he  bought  it  for  me.  He's  very  fond 
of  me.  It  cost  him  a  dime,  too,  for 
just  this  one.  Isn't  it  a  beauty?"  And 
Connie  licked  her  lips  suggestively. 

Carol  licked  hers,  too,  thoughtfully. 
Then  she  called  up  the  stairs:  "Lark, 
come  here,  quick!" 

Lark  did  so,  and  duly  exclaimed  and 
admired.  Then  she  said  significantly: 
"I  suppose  you  are  going  to  divide 
with  us?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Connie  with  some 
indignation.  "I'm  going  to  cut  it  in 
five  pieces,  so  Prudence  and  Fairy  can 
have  some,  too." 

A  pause,  while  Carol  and  Lark  gazed 
at  each  other  soberly.  Mentally  each 
twin  was  figuring  how  big  her  share 
would  be  when  the  pear  was  divided 
in  fives.     Then  Lark  spoke: 

"It  is  the  will  of  Skull  and  Cross- 
bones that  this  luscious  fruit  be  turned 
over  to  them  immediately." 

Constance  faltered,  held  it  out,  drew 
it  back. 

"If  I  do,  I  suppose  you'll  give  me 
part  of  it,  anyhow,"  she  said,  and  her 
eyes  glittered. 

"Not  so,  damsel,"  said  Carol  omin- 
ously. "The  Ancient  and  Honorable 
takes — it  never  gives." 

For  a  moment  Constance  wavered. 
Then  she  flamed  into  sudden  anger. 
"I  won't  do  it,  80  there!"  she  cried. 
"I  think  you're  mean,  selflsh  pigs, 
that's  what  I  think!     Taking  my  very 


own  pear,  and — but  you  won't  get  it! 
I  don't  care  if  I  never  get  into  your 
silly  old  society — you  don't  get  a  bite 
of  this  pear,  I  can  tell  you  that!"  And 
Constance  rushed  upstairs  and  slammed 
a  door.  A  few  seconds  later  ^he  door 
opened  again,  and  her  cherished  badge 
was  flung  down  upon  Skull  and 
Crossbones. 

"There's  your  old  black  string 
smeared  up  with  red  Ink!"  she  yelled 
at  them  wildly.  And  again  the  door 
slammed. 

Carol  picked  up  the  insulted  badge, 
and  studied  it  thoughtfully.  Lark 
spoke  first: 

"It  occurs  to  me.  Fair  Gwendolyn, 
that  we  would  do  well  to  keep  this  lit- 
tle scene  from  the  ears  of  the  just  and 
righteous  Prudence." 

"Right,  as  always.  Brave  Knight." 
was  the  womanly  retort.  And  the 
twins  betook  themselves  to  the  hay- 
mow in  thoughtful  mood. 

A   little   later,    when    Prudence   and 


Fairy  came  laughing  Into  the  down- 
stairs hall,  a  white-faced  Constance 
met  them.  "Look,"  she  said,  holding 
out  a  pear,  divided  Into  three  parts, 
just  like  Gaul.  "Mr.  Arnold  gave  me 
this  pear,  and  here's  a  piece  for  each 
of  you." 

The  girls  thanked  her  warmly,  but 
Prudence  paused  with  her  third  almost 
touching  her  lips.  "How  about  the 
twins?"  she  Inquired.  "Aren't  they  at 
home?  Won't  they  break  your  pledge 
If  you  leave  them  out?" 

Constance  looked  up  sternly.  "I  of- 
fered them  some  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
they  refused  It,"  she  said.  "And  they 
have  already  put  me  out  of  the  so- 
ciety!" There  was  tragedy  In  the 
childish  face,  and  Prudence  put  her 
arms  around  this  baby  sister. 

"Tell  Prue  all  about  it,  Connie,"  she 
said.     But  Constance  shook  her  head. 

"It  can't  be  talked  about.  Go  on  and 
eat  your  pear.    It  Is  good." 

"Was  It  all  right?"  questioned  Pru- 


dence.      "Did     the    twins    play     fair, 
Connie?" 

"Yes,"  said  Constance,  "It  was  all 
right.     Don't  talk  about  it." 

But  In  two  days  Constance  repented 
of  her  rashness.  In  three  days  she 
was  pleading  for  forgiveness.  And  in 
four  days  she  was  starting  In  on  an- 
other two  weeks  of  pledgedom,  and  the 
desecrated  ribbon  with  Its  drop  of 
blood  reposed  once  more  on  her  am- 
bitious breast. 

For  three  days  her  service  was  sore 
Indeed,  for  the  twins  informed  her, 
with  sympathy,  that  she  must  be  pun- 
ished for  insubordination.  "But  after 
that  we'll  be  just  as  easy  on  you  as 
anything,  Constance,"  they  told  her. 
"So  don't  you  get  sore  now.  In  three 
days  we'll  let  up  on  you." 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 


One  way  to  make  the  stockings  wear 
longer:  Paste  a  bit  of  velvet  over  the 
worn-out  lining  in  the  heel  of  the  shoe. 
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International  Tillage  Brings 
Bigger  Yields  and  Better  Grades 

MANY  are  the  uses,  and  great  is  the  value  of 
a  good  disk  harrow.  More  than  any  other 
farm  tool,  its  proper  use  takes  the  gamble  out 
of  crop  raising.  The  perfect  seed  bed  that 
causes  quick,  strong  germination  of  the  seed, 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  and  even  maturing 
of  the  crop,  cannot  be  made  without  a  disk 
harrow.  A  good  one  costs  so  little,  and  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  determining  the  yield 
and  value  of  your  crops,  that  its  purchase  de- 
serves really  serious  consideration. 

Knowing  the  character  and  condition  of  your  soil 
as  you  do,  you  will  know  whether  to  buy  a  two  or 
three-lever  harrow,  a  tandem,  or  one  oi  our  new  lever- 
less  tractor  disks,  but,  whichever  style  is  best  for  your 
work,  you  will  find  a  high-grade,  up-to-date  harrow  of 
that  style  in  the  International  line,  and  of  a  size,  suit- 
able to  your  power  equipment.  We  have  sold  disk 
harrows  for  years,  but  never  was  the  line  so  complete, 
or  of  such  high  quality,  as  the  line  we  offer  for  1919. 
The  local  dealer  will  explain  the  value  of  the  many 
features  we  have  not  space  to  mention  here. 

Other  useful  implements  in  this  line,  each  built 
for  its  own  special  work,  are  open  end,  closed  end, 
and  flexible  peg-tooth  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows 
with  single  and  double  end  teeth,  and  one-horse  culti- 
vators with  every  kind  of  tooth  and  shovel  equip- 
ment. These,  too,  can  be  seen  at  the  local  dealer  s 
place  of  business,  or  we  will  send  catalogues  on 
request. 

Glance  over  the  list  of  machines  in  this  advertise- 
ment and  write  us  for  full  particulars  about  any  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 


The  Full  Line  of  Internationa]. 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers     Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Feg-Tooth   Harrows 

Orcharcf Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Com  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders       Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machines 

Planters         Motor  Cultivators 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Picker" 
H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

Farm  Wagons       Stalk  Cutters 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  H  itches   Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
CHICAGO  USA 
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Planning  for  Early  Swine  Pasture 


V/.  H.  TOMHAVB 


It  is  a  good  business  proposition  to 
make  plans  early  for  the  land  to  be 
set  aside  for  hog  pasture  next  summer. 
If  it  is  left  until  spring  work  begins, 
it  is  apt  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten 
in  the  rush.  If  no  pasture  has  been 
used  in  the  past,  and  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  urgent  need  for  pasture, 
give  it  a  good  trial  this  sumitoer,  and 
be  convinced  by  a  test  on  your  own 
farm. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  in  our 
pork  production  work  where  it  becomes 
impractical  and  expensive  to  grow  hogs 
without  pasture.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  young,  growing  pigs  and  a 
good  feed  for  brood  sows.  It  will  save 
the  feed  bill  and  make  better  pork. 

Plans  should  be  made  to  have  pas- 
ture during  the  entire  summer.     Land 
should    be   set    aside   for   this   specific 
purpose.     Select  a  piece  of  good  land, 
and  arrange  so  that  about  three  fields 
can    be    used    for    successive    seeding. 
The  amount   of  land   to   be  set  aside 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  pigs  to 
be  raised  and  the  ability  of  the  land 
to  produce  crops.    If  half  a  dozen  brood 
sows  and  litters  are  to  be  raised,  the 
fields  should  be  from  one  to  two  acres 
in  size.     If  the  hogs  can  not  consume 
all  the  feed  that  is  grown,  it  will  not 
be  lost,  but  goes  back  onto  the  land. 
A    field    for    early    pasture   should    be 
seeded  to  oats  and  Canadian  field  peas, 
if  the   latter   seed    can   be   secured    at 
a    reasonable    figure.      Seed    about    21 
bushels   of   oats   and    1   bushel  of   the 
peas.    This  should  be  put  in  the  ground 
jUst  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked 
In  the  spring.     Put  the  peas  in  fairly 
deep,  so  that  they  will  get  a  good  root 
hold.      If    this    can    be   done   early    in 
April  it  will  be  ready  for  pasture  from 
the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  May. 
It   will   depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
condition    of    the    weather.      The    pigs 
should  be  turned  into  the  pasture  when 
the   crop   is   about  one   foot  high.      In 
case  the  field  peas  can  not  be  secured, 
use   about    5    pounds   of   dwarf   Essex 
rape  in  its  plac^. 

If  a  field  has  been  sown  to  rye  dur- 
ing the  fall,  it  can  be  pastured  to  ad- 
vantage during  the  early  spring,  just 
when  the  brood  sows  and  young  pigs 
are  in  need  of  a  little  green  or  succu- 
lent feed. 

About  three  to  four  weeks  after  the 
flrsf  oats  and  peas  have  been  put  in. 
seed  a  second  field  to  oats  and  dwarf 
Essex  rape — oats  IVi  to  2  bushels  per 
acre,  and  4  to  5  pounds  of  the  rape. 
The  oats  may  be  drilled,  but  the  rape 
seed  should  not  be  put  in  the  same 
hopper,  as  it  will  all  run  to  the  bot- 
tom and  not  go  on  the  field  at  a  uni- 
form rate,  of  seeding.  Put  the  rape 
seed  in  a  grass  seed  attachment,  or 
seed  it  broadcast  by  hand  or  grass 
seeder.  This  combination  will  make 
excellent  pasture  for  early  summer  or 
from  three  to  four  weeks  after  the  first 
pasture  is  ready. 

Three  weeks  after  the  second  seed- 
ing, put  a  third  field  into  rape;  seed 
It  at  the  rate  of  5  to  8  pounds  per 
acre.  This  will  make  excellent  sum- 
mer pasture.  The  hogs  should  be 
turned  In  when  the  forage  is  from 
eight   to   twelve   inches  high. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  on  the  first  field 
has   been    eaten,   the   land    should    be 


plowed  and  prepared  for  a  field  of 
rape;  seed  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
third  lot.  Each  field  as  it  is  consumed 
should  be  prepared  and  seeded  to  rape 
up  to  as  late  as  September  1st. 

There  are  many  other  crops  that  can 
be  used  as  forage  crops.  Their  use 
must  be  determined  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions on  the  farm.  The  legume  crops 
are  the  best,  as  they  supply  the  greatest 
amount  of  protein.     A  permanent  field 


of    alfalfa   or    a   field    of   clover    both 
make  excellent  hog  pastures. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  grow 
young  pigs  on  forage  crops  without 
grain.  This  can  not  be  done  success- 
fully. A  grain  ration  must  always  be 
fed  the  young  pigs,  but  it  will  not  re- 
quire as  much  graia  as  when  fed  in 
the  dry  lot.  Experiments  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment  Station  show 
that  about  25  pounds  of  grain  can  be 
saved  in  producing  100  pounds  of  pork 
when  forage  crops  are  used  with  a 
limited  grain  ration.    The  grain  ration 


for  young  pigs  fthoud  be  limited  to 
about  2  to  3  pounds  of  grain  per  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  daily. 

Mature  brood  sows  that  are  not  bred 
for  fall  farrowing,  or  those  that  have 
been  bred  and  are  in  good  condition, 
can  be  carried  on  pasture  alone.  If 
the  bred  sows  are  on  pasture,  they 
should  gain  about  %  of  a  pound  per 
day  during  the  gestation  period. 


The  total  production  of  grain  crops 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1918  was  81,- 
391,188  bushels. 
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The  Swift  Dollar 

for  1018 


The  above  diagram  shows  the  distribution  of  the?) 
average  Swift  dollar  received  from  sales  of  beef,  pork 
and  mutton,  and  their  by-products,  during   1918., 


1919  Year  Book  of  interesting  and 
instructive  facts  sent  on  request 

Address  Swift  &  Company 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Company, 
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Sheep  Notes  from  Experience 


EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 


This 

CONCRETE 
Manure  Pit 

will  cost  you 
nothing 

The  horses  and  cows 
will  pay  for  it. 

Unless  stable  manure 
is  kept  so  that  the  val- 
uable liquid  contents 
are  saved,  50  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost 
An  average  horse  or 
cow  produces  annual- 
ly manure  worth  $35. 
The  liquid  portion  is 
worth  nearly  half  of 
this.  A  concrete  ma- 
nure  pit  will  save  it 
all.  So  you  see  how 
the  horses  and  cows 
can  present  you  with 
a  concrete  manure 
pit  free  of  charge. 

Build  one  now  and  get  the  pro- 
fits from  this  form  of  saving. 

Ask  for  our  free  booklet  tell- 
ing how  to  build  Concrete 
Manure  Pits.  Write  our  near- 
est district  office. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Offices    at 

Atlanta 

Helena 

Parkersburg 

Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Dallas 

Kansas  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Denver 

Milwaukee 

Seattle 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 
New  York 

Washington 

Cbncr ete  for  Permanence 


A  number  of  men  have  asked  me 
what  breed  of  sheep  I  considered  best. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  locality,  the 
market  conditions  and  the  man,  that 
no  positive  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
query.  The  sheep  that  would  do  for 
me  might  not  do  very  well  for  you. 

The  first  sheep  I  remember  seeing 
on  my  fathers'  farm  were  Merinos. 
He  had  quite  a  flock  of  them;  and  yet 
I  never  had  a  Merino  in  my  life. 
Somehow  I  do  not  care  a  great  deal 
for  them;  and  still  there  are  parts  of 
the  country  where  many  Merinos  are 
kept. 

Our  farm  is  a  clay  loam,  with  some 
quite  steep  hills.  For  me  the  Shrop- 
shires  are  all  right.  Next  to  them,  and 
a  very  close  second,  I  would  place  the 
Hampshlres.  I  have  neighbors  who 
give  first  place  to  the  Hampshires,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  rather  more 
rangy  in  build  and  inclined  to  do  well 
on  almost  any  land  except  a  low,  wet 
surface,  on  which  no  sheep  ever  should 
be  kept. 

The  close-set  wool,  the  pretty,  black 
faces  and  the  intelligent  eyes  of  the 
Shropshires  fill  the  bill  for  me.  I 
have  found  them  apt  to  grow  twins 
very  regularly,  and  the  ewes  have  no 
difficulty  in  providing  plenty  of  milk 
for   the   pair. 

Other  men  might  find  the  Oxford — 
a  very  beautiful  sheep,  by  the  way — 
best  adapted  to  their  particular  needs. 
Still  others  might  do  better  with  South- 
downs  or  the  Lincolns  or  the  Suffolks. 
It  may  take  some  trying  to  decide 
this  question  for  any  man.  If  one  be 
not  certain  which  he  would  like  best, 
he  might  get  a  few  Hampshires  or 
Shropshires  and  see  what  he  could  do 
with  them.  A  few  years  will  tell  the 
story,  and  life  is  made  up  of  experi- 
ments like  this.  We  must  "live  and 
learn." 

But,  whatever  sheep  we  have,  one 
thing  is  just  as  sure  as  it  can  be:  We 
must  put  the  very  best  there  is  in  us 
into  their  care  and  keeping.  The  best 
sheep  in  the  world  will  go  bad  with 
poor  care. 

CLIPPINGS 

When  my  sheep  begin  to  grow  thin, 
I  look  after  their  bowels.  .  I  usually 
find  that  they  need  some  kind  of  laxa- 
tive food. 

Clover  comes  near  to  being  an  all- 
round  feed.  Not  all  of  us  have  as  much 
of  it  as  we  need,  however.  For  that 
reason  we  ought  to  balance  the  ration 
with  some  cornmeal  and  wheat  bran 
or  middlings. 

I  h^ve  found  that  sheep  can't  stand 
rough  language.  They  may  not  under- 
stand what  a  man  says  when  he  swears 
at  them,  but  they  certainly  know  the 
difference  between  a  friendly  voice  and 
a  kindly  way  of  dealing  with  them.  Is 
there  any  money  in  kindness?  It  can 
be  proven  by  any  man  who  sets  out 
about  it. 

The  tonic  of  a  ration  of  vegetables 
beats  anything  we  ever   get  out  of  a 

bottle. 

When  we  turn  our  sheep  out  for  the 
first  time  in  spring,  we  like  to  get 
them  down  every  night  and  feed  them 
some  grain  and  hay.  If  they  will  take 
it.  I  have  found  that  if  my  sheep  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  having  grain  this 
way,  they  are  pretty  apt  to  come  down. 


especially  in  the  morning,  to  get  their 
starter  for  the  day. 

This  gives  me  a  chance  to  count  them 
all,  old  sheep  and  lambs,  and  find  out 
if  everything  is  all  right  with  them. 

No  matter  whether  the  weather  is 
very  warm  or  not,  after  the  tails  of 
the  lambs  have  been  taken  off,  a  bit 
of  pine  tar  ought  to  be  daubed  over 
the  stumps  at  once  after  the  operation 
is  performed.  This  keeps  out  flies, 
and  helps  to  heal  the  wound  up. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the  twine 
to  tie  up  wool  with  before  everybody 
goes  after  it;  I  have  found  I  could  do 
a  little  better  early.  In  fact,  after  wool 
is  out  of  the  way  for  the  season  is  a 
pretty  good  time  to  invest  in  twine. 

As  a  rule,  I  think  it  is  well  to  market 
wool  about  as  soon  as  it  is  off  the 
sheep's  back. 

Uew  York, 
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's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


"R«o»»  Cluster  Metal  Shinsles,  V-Cnmp,  Corru- 
gated. Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Rooi- 
inKS,  SidinffS,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  WflgMm 

.Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  onflnary  roofa.    No  paintinor 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  ru3t,  lightmngproof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 

low  prices   and   free 

samples.  We  sell  direct 

to  you  and  save  you  all 

in-between    dealer's 

>ro&ta.   AsIc  for  Book 


prot 
No. 


288 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Mada 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garaare  Book,  showing  styles. 
THCnWAROS  MFO.  CO., 
238-288    NmSI..   CiMlmnli.  I. 


j Samples  & 

I  Roofing  Book 


Worms  Cause  Slump  in  State 

Sheep  Industry 

Aside  from  the  dog,  the  greatest 
cause  for  decreased  sheep  production 
in  Ohio  is  the  stomach  worm,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  L.  P.  Beechy,  extension  vet- 
erinary specialist  of  the  Ohio  State 
University.  It  is  a  small  red-and-white 
worm,  about  one-half  to  one  inch  in 
size.  It  sucks  the  blood  of  the  host, 
and  causes  it  to  run  down  until  it 
finally  dies. 

Eggs  are  deposited  in  the  stomach, 
and  are  later  discharged.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  the  eggs  soon  hatch  on 
the  ground.  The  larvae  crawl  up  the 
blades  of  grass  and  ensheath  them- 
selves. By  feeding  on  the  grass  the 
sheep  become  infested,  the  worm  ma- 
tures, and  the  life  cycle  is  completed. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Ransom,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  sug- 
gests frequent  change  of  pasture  as 
one  remedy.  Sheep  may  be  kept  to- 
gether from  November  to  April.  In 
April  they  may  be  kept  on  the  same 
pasture  for  the  entire  month.  In  May, 
change  the  pasture  every  two  weeks; 
in  June,  every  ten  days;  in  July  and 
August,  every  week;  in  September, 
every  ten  days,  and  in  October,  every 
two  weeks.  A  permanent  pasture  can 
be  separated  by  a  fence,  and  the  two 
parts  can  be  used  alternately. 

A  1  percent  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  administered '  as  a  drench, 
following  starvation  for  twenty-four 
hours,  is  now  recognized  as  the  most 
effectual  method  of  treating  an  in- 
fested flock,  the  dose  being  from  one  to 
two  and  one-half  ounces,  according  to 
the  age  and  the  size  of  sheep.  One 
dose  is  usually  sufficient.  In  the  entire 
flock  were  treated  in  the  fall  when 
taken  off  pasture,  and  again  in  the 
spring  before  turning  out,  it  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  keeping  pastures 
free  of  the  pest. 


How  to  Breed 

ILive  Stock 


ttCfW 


BftetPiFree  Book  Wi^. 

G«t«>m  wonderful  free  booklet.  "Hpii 
to  Breed  Live  Stock".  ReTedTe  valo- 
•bla  information  on  tlie  breedlnc  and 
f eedioc  of  boraea.  cattle,  firioe  and 


L..  w-'t^TXt  \v\\  A  Gatpor  wonderful  free  booklet.  "Hpi* 
I  J- lAS  V*  „  \\\\\  '  •<>  Breed  Live  Stock'*.  ReveJa  valo- 
\,    T*.'     t'JiVWV      fbla  Inf ommtion  on  the  breedln«  ami 

;n*roCK\\\\\  S:2fc'iUsr^.^tS2^i/Er^^ 

I  '',  (  ,j,.««MM^iit*     prswis.  Alao  deacribea  oarwnndertul 


orswia.  Alao  deacribea  oorwnndert' 
noina-atao'r  oouraa  in  Animal  Bread' 
Inc.  Sterility.   Diaaai 
C    '^   •'■•■• 

Inge,  Syatema  of  Breedinc,  ate.    

for  fre«  booklet  and  leara  how  to  paater  aciantifle   breeding 
pome.    We  have  ttrooBhtthe  adiool  to  tha  bresdar.   Get  oar  ni 
~  ••    '    ■         J     •        •-  -        • 


Contazioas  Abortion .  Arttflclal  &re«d- 
'   .-^tauarht  in  detail.    Write  -    ■  - 
7  to  pi 

. ,__,  jdiool  t    

booklet.    Write  today  .Jnet  mallalMMitcard. 

NATIONAL  iCHOOL  OFANIMAL  MltDmo. 


aae  -  Prerentloii, 
tauarhVin  detaju    Write  today 


^•ltt.l|H3 


PlMsaat  MM.  OMo 


ON 
Upward       """^ 
JhneAicatt 


FULLY 
•UARANTIEO 

CREAM 

SEPARAXOR 

ASoMdPropesltlaiitosend  new.well 

made,  easy  runninir.  perfect  ■Idmnunflr 
•eparator  for $19.9.",.  Skims  warmer 
cold  milk;  heavy  or  light  cream.  Dif- 
ferent from  picture,  which  shows  lar- 
ger capacity  machines.  See  oar  plan  of 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Bowl  aaan{(arytnarve{  easily  cleaned. 
Whether  dairy  ia  lar^e  or  small,  write 
for  free  eataloff  and  roonthlv  payment 
plan.  WfUm  ordtn  filled  from 
toeatem  points, 

?  AMUUCAN  SKPARATOII  CO._ 
4077  aatebrtds*.  N.  V* 


Clip  Your  Horses 

Heavy  coats  of  hair  reelc  w  Ith  perspiration  and  flith, 
IlornfS  are  more  liable  to  coMs  and  the  usual  spring 
Hilmenta.  A  Rood  liorse  clipping  machine  coata  little  , 
and  laMa  a  lifetime.  The  Htewart  No.  1  la  the  ideal  ', 
modern  machine— only  f9.75.  You  can  get  It  hy 
nending  12.00  and  paying  the  balance  on  arrlcal.  Or 
^rlie  for  1919  caUlog  conulning  complete  line  of 
machlnen. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  A150. 12th  St.  A.  Central  At*..  Chicago.  IlL 


In  milking,  it's  a  good  thing  to  re- 
member that  the  milk  drawn  last  is 
the  richest  in  butterfat.  To  keep  up 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  milk 
the  cows  thoroughly. 


ys^ 


Tr  TOO  hist  want  to'  'kecy 

•>^  a  cow"  any  cow  will  do. 

Bat  if  yoQ  want  thrifty 

,    cows    that    wiU    ccserre 

feed;   that    will   show    real 

profit  every  day  of  the  year. 

yoQ  most  have  Jeraevi.    They 

can  advertiae  other  breeds  aa 

they  may.   bat  ttiar   eap't  «o>wara  «>•".*•  ijaeraaa 

■Doner   makina  merit.     Let  oa  aire  yoo    the  facta.  Irea. 

and  thea  wriu  to  Di  eedtira  for  prieee  and  podiareea. 

TMl  AMOnCAN  JKMSY  CATTlj  CtUB 
358  Waet  Mr*  Mreat  Now  Vocti  City 


BIO    TYPK    POI..ANI>    CHINA    HOeA 

Herd  headed  bv  Valley  View  Hu.ster  101375  and  Blue 
Valley  Oiant  9.')309,  both  In  1000  lb  class  for  sale.  Both 
aex  in  pairs  not  akin.  Buy  pigs,  save  express  charg^. 
-"""■""'      Victory.  O. 


wilte  for  prices.    H.  H.'DavIs 


aveexpn 
R.  1.  Mt. 


With  red  clover  at  $28  a  bushel  it 
costs  only  $3.50  to  sow  4  quarts  per 
acre.  It  costs  $4  or  $5  to  seed  an 
acre  of  wheat.  Seed  potatoes  have  fre- 
quently cost  $25  or  $30  an  acre. 


RF«.  P.  CHIKAW.  B^rUalilrea.  C.  Wtal«e«. 
Large  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
Hows.  Service  Boars.  Poultry,  tollies.  Beagles,  Aire- 
dales! Grade  Cluernseys,  Tlolstein  Calves. 

Sftid  stamp  for  priret  and  circulart. 
P.  r.  Hum  I  Hon  CocltraBTllle,  P«. 

«'IIA9f  PNIflREM**  BredGllta 
for  spring  farnw     Figs  any  age, 
free  circular.     Guernsey  bulls. 
LOCrST  LAWN  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-H and.  Box  P.  Lane.  Co..  Pa^ 


i  DCDI^CniDC  RAAD  ^"°  ready  for  service. 
1  DCHIkanillEi  Dvnlt  4  younger  on*<s.  growing 
Into  money.  10  lieautiful.  strong.  l<»ng  unbred  (illts— 
money  makers.    W.  F.  Mcspabban.  Furnisa,  Pa 
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The  Milk  Situation  in  New  Jersey 
New  Jersey  is  pre-eminently  a  mar- 
ket milk  state,  the  total  farm  value 
of  this  product  produced  in  the  state 
during  1918  being  estimated  at  approx- 
imately $20,000,000— more  than  the 
value  of  any  other  single  farm  product. 
Large  quantities  out  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  are  being  shipped  to 
New  York  city,  and  out  of  the  southern 
part  of  New  Jersey  into  Philadelphia. 
Like  other  farm  products  produced 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  the 
abnorfnally  high  price  of  protein  con- 
centrates and  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  farm  labor  have  been  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  milk  producer. 

In  the  New  York  territory,  where  a 
majority  of  the  producers  sell  their 
milk  through  the  Dairymen's  League, 
the  lowest  price  received  during  1918 
in   northern   New   Jersey  was   in   the 


Dairy  Cows  in  Pennsylvania 
Despite  an  average  decrease  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in 
the  state  at  the  present  time  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  there  have 
been  slight  increases  in  eighteen 
counties. 

The  counties  in  which  additions 
have  been  made  to  herds,  and  in  which 
the  total  of  dairy  cows  is  larger  than 
d  year  ago,  are  Armstrong,  Beaver, 
Bedford,  Berks,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clin- 
ton, Columbia,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  Mon- 
roe, Montour,  Potter,  Snyder,  Somerset, 
Tioga,  Union  and  York. 

Centre  county  shows  the  largest  per- 
centage of  gain,  with  an  increase  of 
5  percent,  while  Bedford  and  York 
show  increases  of  4  percent,  and  Mon- 
roe and  Union  counties,  8  percent. 


'  •^■*--.-.. 
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Tilly  Alcartra,  a  Hohtein-Fri»»ian  that  laat  ymar  produced  33.424  pound*  of  milk 
equal  to  1.322  pounds  of  butter.     A  new  world' a  record. 


<* 
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month  of  June,  when  the  price  at  the 
receiving  station  in  the  country  was 
about  4.6  cents  per  quart,  and  the 
highest  price  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  when  the  price  was  a  little 
less  than  914  cents  per  quart.  While 
these  prices  are  higher  than  pre-war 
prices,  during  some  months,  at  least, 
the  price  was  less  than  the  cost  of 
vproduction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  were  no  profiteers  among  the 
producers  of  milk. 

Much  of  this  milk  is  sold  in  northern 
Jersey  cities,  particularly  Newark, 
Hoboken,  Paterson,  etc.,  where  the  re- 
tail price  of  milk  of  the  average  grade 
has  ranged  from  13  cents  per  quart 
bottle  and  7  cents  per  pint  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  to  17  cents 
and  11  cents  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Consumption  of  milk  in  these  cities 
has  no  doubt  been  reduced  somewhat 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  milk 
prices,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
criticism  lodged  against  distributors  of 
milk  as  well  as  producers.  The  spread 
for  distribution  in  these  cities  was 
higher  than  in  Philadelphia  territory, 
such  as  Trenton,  where  milk  was  pur- 
chased in  both  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' As.sociation  and  Dairymen's 
League  territory,  the  farmers'  prices 
averaging  about  the  same  for  the  year. 
Here  the  average  spread  for  distribu- 
tion was  about  A'^U  cents  per  quart 
for  the  year,  the  retail  prices  being  12 
cents  per  quart  up  to  September  1st, 
then  13  cents  to  October  14th 


Stcx:k  Notes 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  are  represented  by  the  dairy 
industry,  and  the  dairy  interests  are 
greater  than  any  other  branch  of 
farming. 


A  full  feed  of  com,  10  pounds,  with 
a  little  more  than  30  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  little  less  than  3  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  clover  hay,  has  been 
evolved  as  the  standard  ration  for  fat- 
tening steers  in  dry  lot  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, after  several  years'  experi- 
mental work.  However,  they  can  be 
fattened  without  corn,  but  the  profit 
usually  is  not  so  great. 


"Swine  Production  in  New  York" 
Is  a  bulletin  every  hog  raiser  should 
have.  A  postal  card  sent  to  the  state 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
asking  for  R.  G.  F.  126.  will  bring  a 
copy  to  you. 


A  common  grade  Shorthorn  cow  in 
the  dairy  herd  owned  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Agricultural  College  has  produced 
in  the  past  four  years  20,712  quarts 
of  milk  containing  2242  pounds  of  but- 
ter. This  is  an  average  of  5178  quarts 
of  milk  and  560  pounds  of  butter  per 
year.  Her  best  record  was  5639  quarts 
of  milk  and  614  pounds  of  butter. 


Now  Doys 

Do  Men's  Work 

With  James  Equipment 


For  James  equipped  stables  make  barn  work 
easy.  The  task  is  not  too  great  for  children's 
strength.  Carriers  and  trucks  make  a  boy's  job  of 
cleaning  barns  and  feeding  cows.  Drinking  cups  »▼« 
time,  make  milk  yields  bigger,  do  away  with  bothcriome 
tank  heaters  in  blizzardy  weather. 

Carriers  pay   a  profit  ^f       these   inventions   that  save 

labor,  increase  milk  yields, 
promote  better  cow  health. 

Also  about  barn  plan- 
ning, plank  frames,  ventila- 
tion, easy  ways  of  putting 
in  stalls,  carriers  and  pens. 

Write  for  book  today. 
Solve  your  labor  problem. 

Elmira, 

N.  Y. 


25%— drinking  cups  200%. 

And  so  with  other  James 
equipment  —  stalls,  stan- 
chions, scrapers,  steel  pens, 
ventilators,  bull  staffs, 
swinging  cranes. 

A  FREE  BOOK— "Tht 
James  Way"  tells  all  about 

James  Mfg.  Co. 


Craine 

TRIPLEWALL 


TheSwaiiiiof  Craine  patented 
Bil08  iuBure  strength,  perma- 
nency and  perfect  silage;  keep 
warmtli  in  and  cold  out. 
'•(Jraluelox"  patent  covering 
does  away  wltb  bother  of  Iron 
huops  and  provides  best  in- 
surance against  wind  and 
weather,  old,  stave  silos  oaa 
be  made  Into  new,  perxnan- 
ent,  S-wall  silos  at  one-half 
cost  of  a  new  silo. 
Send  for  Cataloa,  price;  termt 
and  Agency  Offer. 

Craine  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  220  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Bvery  Economy  Silo  la  equipped  with  tho 
Storm  Frool  vietaorlng  nystem  ttiat  makea 
It  abiolutaly  permanent.    Ensiiiige  is  al- 
waya  fresh  and  aweet— It  can't  spoil  In  aa 
Economy  Sllo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  malce 
tha  Silo  perfecUr  air •  ticht.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Pr.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  bIIo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Tanks. 
Our    motto    Is    quality    through    and 
throuKh.    Factories  at  Frederick,  M4. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Write  tor  catalog. 
ECONOMY  MO  I MK.  CO.,  0«l.  X .  FrsMheMli. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


UNADILU  SILOS 

are  Trustworthy 

Yon  ran  trust  your  green 
corn  to  K  I'nadilla  t^ilo. 
It'll  keep  fresh  and  Buc- 
culent  because  the  Una- 
dllla  is  air  and  water 
tishtand  frost  repellent 

You  can  tnmt  your  l)oy 

or  girl  up  and  down  It'e 

•afe,  bandv.  and  ever-ready  door-fr<iot  ladder. 
You  can  trust  your  man  to  tii;bten  ibe  hooiia 
— it'n  easy.  One  place  to  do  It— at  the  door- 
front  ladder. 

Cbooae  the  Unadllla-lt  b  worth  IruBting.  But 
■end  for  our  big,  free  1919  catalog. 

UNADOXA  SnO  COMPANY. 
Bm  •.  I)Ba«aia.  N.  T..    tr      Det  Melaet.  la. 
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Every  farm  should  have  a  business 
office,  if  it  is  no  more  than  part  of  a 
desk.  Here  should  be  kept  all  records, 
accounts,  orders  and  reference  books. 


Easier  Shearing 

Rbear  with  a  machine— cet  more  and  better  wool—. 
Haven  v«)u  tired  arms  orawollen  wrists.  Do  Itquickly 
without  RcarrInK  the  sheti).  Marlilne  ahearing  nets 
15  per  cent  more  wool  and  leuves  a  imooth  even 
Btunble  that  will  increi  Be  next  Keaaon'B  Kn>\\th. 
Get  a  Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  SheHriag  Machine. 
Price  |14  Seiidf'-.— pay  balance  on  arrival.  Write 
for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT   COMPANY 
Dept.  B.  ISO  12th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

SILOS 

Opening  Roofs 

FullSilo  WirHOUT  RcriLLiNe 
Cur T cits  **o  Buowems 

WPITC      TOR   CATALOO 
AND    SPECIAL     PfflCtS   NOW 

E.F.SCHVtCHTKR   Co 

(»»CNTS\  10  S.   tern.  ST. 

KWAMTCOJ  mtMLA,  PA. 


SELDOM  SEE 

B  big  knee  like  thii,  but  your  hono 
may  have  b  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  etiile,    knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  ap 
the  hone.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.   Concentrated^ only  a  few 
I  dropi  required  at  an  application.     |2.  SO  per 

!  koltle  dcllrcred.  Describe  your  caie  for  tpcdat  Inttrucdooik 
I  tad  Book  8  R  free.    ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  tad- 

tcptle  linlaieat  for  maakind.  reduces  Psinfui  Swcllinn^ 
I  Inlsrtcd  Claads.  Wens.  BruUes.  Vsricote  Velntt  allay* 
j  Fsln  snd  Inflaamatloa.  Price  11.2$  a  bottle  at  dniggisu  at 
'  dellrerrd.     Liberal  trial  bottle  poitpaid  for  10c. 

MT.F.YOUNQ,  P.O.F..  25Ti)inpl«tl..Sprinflfi«ld.Mate> 

THE  SELF-OILflie  WINDMIU 

haa  become  ao  popular  in  its  firat  four  yeara  that 
thousanda  have  oeen  called  for  to  replace,  on  theit 
old  tower*,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  •! 
small  coat,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  8elf*oil<* 
tng.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keepa  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  OiU 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  beanng  vrith  oil,  pre- 
venting vrear  and  ensbimg  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  i*  renewed  once  a  year.  .  „  ,  , 
Double  Gear*  ere  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gaaoline  Enginea.  Pumpa,  T*nka, 
Water  Supply     Good*    end  Steel   Frame  Sawa. 

Write  AEIMOTOI  CO.,  ISO!  TNeWb  It.  Clliieaft 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


March  1,  1919 


Oolfaermifliemilds  Pknit 
Ibod  for  Amcdcaii  Farms 


PMOSPMATE'ROCK  rpOM  FLORIDA 
AND  TENNL55EE. 
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^POTAsITfROM  NEBRASKA  and  CALIFORNIA  LAKES 
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If  SULPHUR    rpDM  LOUISIANA  Au:-    TLXA':!  lljT^ 
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The  Service  of  the  Fertilizer  Industry 

Assembling  raw  materials  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  is 
the  first  step.  Then  comes  grinding,  processing,  treating  with  acids, 
curing,  reerinding,  mixing  into  the  various  required  combinations, 
bagging  and,  finally,  distributing  to  the  consumer— 7,000,000  tons 
annually  —  when,  where  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired. 

Now  that  the  War  is  over,  the  fertilizer  industry  is  making 
many  improvements  in  materials  and  methods  which  wUl  render 
still  greater  service  to  American  Agriculture. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

Improving  the  Dairy  Herd 

JOSEPH    E.   FISCHLER 

TO  improve  the  dairy  herd  so  as  to  double  the 
production  is  no  t  nail  job,  especially  when  the 
farmer  is  In  debt,  though  now  and  then  a  few 
farmers  succeed  in  doing  it. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  got  started  with  twelve 
cows — all  breeds  and  all  colors.  It  was  my  desire 
to  improve  the  herd,  bjb  our  milk  check  only  ran 
from  150  to  $80  per  month  (we  sold  the  whole 
milk).  Not  very  much,  was  It?  Well,  we  pur- 
chased a  pure-bred  Holstein  bull,  and  commenced 
to  raise  the  heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows.  Now, 
I  want  to  say  that  not  all  of  the  heifers  made  good 
cows,  BO  we  did  not  gain  very  fast.     But  we  did 


The  prize  winning  livestock  and  dairy 
letters  from  our  readers  appear  on  this 
and  following  pages.  Other  letters 
we  have  received  on  this  subject  will 
appear  in  subsequent  issues. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Why  Keep  Boarder  Cows 

I.   E.   BLOYE 

MUCH  time,  labor  and  money  is  spent  in  caring 
for  a  dairy  herd.  If  the  amount  that  is  spent 
on  the  poor  cows  of  the  herd  was  utilized  in  caring 
tor  the  better  ones,  it  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  owner  and  would  add  to  his  profits 
wonderfully.    Every  dairyman  should  give  his  cows 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Pork  Production 

J.  E.  MC  CORD 

WITH  the  great  demand  on  this  country  for 
fats,  brought  about  by  war  conditions.  I  gave 
more  attention  last  year  to  producing  pork  than  I 
had  ever  done  before.  I  was  desirous  of  producing 
fats  quickly  and  also  at  a  profit.  I  felt  that  raising 
pork  on  pasture  was  the  right  way.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  raised  their  pork  in  pens,  and  carried  all 
the  feed  and  water  to  them,  while  some  allowed 
their  pigs  to  run  on  pasture.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  the  latter  looked  better  and  also  were  raised 
cheaper. 

Last  spring  I  turned  three  brood  sows  and  twenty- 
seven  small  pigs  out  on  an  acre  of  rye  which  I  had 


A  dairy  ha,  made  poMsible  thi,  pro.perou.  looking  farm  with  it,  big  barn,.  ,ilo,  water  ,y,fm  and  automobile 


not  get  discouraged;  we  kept  right  on.  As  fast  as 
the  bull  got  80  that  we  could  not  use  him,  we  dis- 
posed of  him  and  got  another  pure-bred  bull,  and 
kept  right  on  raising  the  heifer  calves  from  the 
best  cows,  until  now  we  have  twenty-four  cows 
and  heifers.  Our  cows  have  doubled  their  milk 
production,  and  are  all  black-and-white.  We  also 
have  fourteen  yearling  heifers  coming  right  along. 
80  we  will  be  able  to  weed  out  some  more  in  the 
near  future.  W^  never  sell  a  low-producing  cow 
or  heifer  to  a  neighbor  or  dairyman  unless  we  tell 
them  just  what  they  are.  Our  low  producers  are 
generally  fat.  and  don't  have  to  be  dry  long  before 
the  butcher  wants  them— and  the  shambles  Is  the 
place  for  the  low  producer.  The  milk  scales  and 
Babcock  tester  are  the   only   safe   ways  by  which 

(Concluded  on  pnc*  113* 


a  thorough  test  under  the  most  favorable  <  onditions, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  found  wanting  in  good  dairy 
qualities,  they  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
pos8U)le.  Do  not  condemn  a  cow  l>efore  she  has 
been  tested,  for  if  she  does  not  have  the  quantity 
yielding  qualities,  she  may  give  milk  that  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  butterfat. 

A  cow  Is  usually  at  her  best  from  the  age  of  six 
to  ten  years.  The  milk  flow  Increases  In  cows  till 
they  are  seven  years  old.  From  then  till  they  are 
twelve  years  old  the  amount  of  milk  given  remains 
about  the  same:  after  that  It  decreases.  After  dairy 
cows  are  twelve  years  old  their  places  had  better  be 
filled  with  younger  and  more  profitable  ones.  For 
there  is  more  money  In  a  poor  cow  dried  up  and 
fattened  for  beef  than  there  Is  to  keep  her  in  the 

(Concluded  on  pace   114) 


fenced  off  from  a  piece  of  rye  planted  the  fall  before. 
About  the  middle  of  April  I  sowed  one  and  one-half 
acres  to  oats  and  Canadian  field  peas.  This  was 
ready  for  the  young  porkers  about  June  Ist,  when 
they  were  taken  off  the  rye.  The  field  of  rye  was 
then  sowed  to  soy  beans  and  rape,  which  was  ready 
for  use  about  the  middle  of  July.  There  was  also 
a  small  patch  of  clover  near  this  field,  and  occa- 
sionally they  were  turned  In  there.  It  was  possible 
In  all  of  these  fields  for  the  pigs  to  get  water  with- 
out It  being  carried  to  them,  which  was  certainly 
a  saver  In  time  and  labor.  In  order  to  finish  these 
porkers  off  I  turned  them  on  four  acres  of  corn  in 
which  soy  beans  had  been  planted.  This  finl.shed 
them  in  nice  shape,  and  they  went  on  the  market  in 
first-class  condition,  and  commanded  top-notch  prices. 
While  accurate  record  was  not  kept  on  everything 
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pertaining  to  the  raising  of  the  pigs,  close  enough 
attention  was  paid  to  the  cost  of  production  to 
convince  me  that  I  was  producing  pork  for  less  than 
12  cents  a  pound,  while  several  of  my  neighbors 
who  also  kept  records  said  that  it  cost  them  17 
cents  a  pound,  and  they  carried  the  feed  to  the  pigs. 

I  firmly  believe  in  pasture  crops  as  a  means  of 
raising  pork  profitably,  and  in  this  case,  besides 
producing  fats  which  were  needed,  I  added  a  nice 
sum  of  money  to  my  bank  account  which  represented 
profit  in  the  enterprise. 

Pennsy  Urania. 

PRIZE   LETTER 

Exercise  for  Sheep  * 

MYRON    C.    SAFI<X)RD 

WE  have  had  over  fifty  years'  constant  intimate 
experience  with  sheep,  and  we  know  that  to 
succeed  with  Ihera  they  must  have  lots  of  outdoor 
exercise.     When  we  have  had  long,  very  cold  win- 
ters,   with    lots    of   snow,    that    compelled    them   to 
remain  inactive  for  a  long  period,  our  loss  of  sheep 
and    lambs   the    following   spring   has   been    heavy. 
They   should   not  be  out  in   storms,  but  their  coat 
of  wool  protects  them  from  the  cold.     Many  years 
ago  a  widely  known  speaker,  at  a  farmers'  institute 
held  here,  said  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  let  sheep 
run  out  in  the  fields  in  winter  and  eat  frozen  grass; 
that    they    would    do    much 
better   kept   in.     I   tried   it, 
but  it  was  a  very  dear  les- 
son   to    me.      Keep    up    the 
feed,  but  let  them  have  ex- 
ercise  and    fresh   air   when- 
ever possible. 
New  York. 

PRIZE   LETTER 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Stock  of  the  Right  Sort 

PERCY    H.    TUCKKR 

I  WONDER  how  many  of  us  are  raising  stock  of 
the  right  sort.  True,  a  great  many  of  us  are 
going  into  pure-bred  herds,  but  there  are  scrubs  in 
pure  breds  as  in  every  other  type  of  cattle.  Try  to 
make  your  herd  the  best.  If  there  is  some  fine  and 
valuable  point  about  your  cows,  breed  them  to  bring 
this  point  out  plainly.  For  example,  I  have  heard 
this  said:  "I  have  bought  one  of  Brown's  Jerseys." 
It  is  quite  evident  that  Brown  had  "some"  Jerseys. 
Make  "Lake  View"  or  "Pine  Crest"  farm  famous  for 
its  Jerseys,  Guernseys  or  Holsteins.  I  have  heard 
a  cattle  man  say  he  would  go  into  pure-bred  stock 
if  he  could  afford  it.  If  he  could  afford  to  keep 
scrubs,  he  certainly  could  afford  pure  breds.  I  have 
also  heard  men  say  they  could  not  afford  an  article 
that  cost  a  certain  sum,  although  it  miglit  have 
paved  them  ten  times  the  cost  before  the  season 
was  over.  You  will  never  find  farmers  of  this  sort 
on  the  tax  list  of  those  who  pay  on  five  thousand 
or  over. 

If  you  want  beef  cattle,  raise  beef  cattle;  if  you 
want  big  milkers,  go  after  them  and  make  it  a 
feature.  You  can't  breed  a  heard  of  cattle  that 
are  premier  butter  makers,  milk  producers  and  beef 
cattle,  any  more  than  you  can  breed  a  fowl  that  is 


Good  Butter 


V.    L.    VINCENT 

IT  seems  a  little  strange  to 
say  that  it  is  hard  work 
for  a  great  many  farmers  to 
get  good  butter.  One  might 
think  that,  being  right  at 
the  source  of  supply,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in 
always  having  a  plenty  of 
this  needed  food  on  the 
table,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  thousands  of  farmers 
are  in  sore  straits  to  get  good 
butter.  Many  are  using  but- 
ter substitutes,  and  thereby 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  some  who  think  thoy 
are  doing  the  farmer  a  grave  injury. 

Who  are  these  farmers  who  are  not  able  to  have 
butter?  They  are  the  men  who  sell  their  milk  to 
the  creamery  or  ship  it  away  to  the  big  city.  These 
men  save  out  milk  enough  for  the  little  folks  and 
to  use  on  the  table — i>erhaps  a  quart  or  two  a  day — 
but  they  have  none  to  make  butter  with.  Not  even 
a  spoonful  comes  back  from  the  creamery  in  these 
days,  unless  we  buy  it. 

One  young  man  I  know  has  solved  this  problem 
for  himself.  He  said  to  me  yesterday:  "I  am 
going  to  have  butter  this  year.  I  will  not  eat  the 
stuff  I  have  to  take  when  I  buy.  I  am  going  to  save 
my  milK  at  home  once  in  a  while  and  make  some 
butter  of  my  own.  I  can  do  it.  and  I  am  going  to 
do  it!"  And  I  said:  "Good  for  you!"  And  I  think 
there  is  no  better  solution  of  the  butter  problem  on 
the  farm  than  that.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  deal 
of  butter  substitute  goes  to  the  farm,  and  that  helps 
to  build  up  the  Iwgus  butter  business — a  thing  we  do 
not  want  to  do.  But  why  not  every  dairy  farmer 
who  sells  his  milk  keep  it  out  now  and  then,  and 
make  4)utter  for  home  use.  with  possibly  a  little  for 
some  neighbor  who  is  not  in  shape  to  do  it,  and 
always  be  sure  of  having  choice  dairy  butter  on 
the  table? 

One  year  when  we  kept  a  few  cows  I  did  that  way. 
I  saved  the  milk  on  Sunday,  set  it  In  a  deep  setting 
creamer,  and  had  the  finest  of  butter.      New  York. 


if  you  cannot  buy  a  herd,    why  not  buy  a  heifer  to  start  a  herd  you  will  be  proud  of  ? 
TheMe  young  Jerteya  are  on  Meridale  Farms,  New  York 


you  suppose  your  stock  grows  just  as  tired  of  such 
a  situation  as  you  yourself  would?    The  horse  can- 
not do  as  much  work,  the  cow  give  as  much  milk,  or 
the  young  stock  take  on  as  much  flesh,  if  they  are 
deprived  of  those  two  hot  weather  comforts — shade 
and  water.    Of  course,  they  need  water  all  the  time, 
but  as  a  rule  they  suffer  a  great  deal  more  for  lack 
of  it  in  summer  than  in  winter.     If  there  are  no 
trees  to  furnish  a  natural  shade,  then  a  shed  made 
of  inexpensive  material  may  substitute.     If  there  is 
a  stream  or  pond  of  lasting  water  in  the  pasture, 
then  the  water  question  is  already  settled.     If,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  hauled,  pumped  or  piped,  then  the 
situation  is  different.     Whatever  the  method  used, 
be  sure  that  the  animals  have  every  drop  they  want 
to  drink  and,  if  possible,  more  for  a  bath.     Treat 
your  animals  as  you  would  have  them  treat  you  if 
they  were  your  masters  and  you  their  subject.    This 
is  a  plea  not  only  for  the  animals'  comfort,  but  for 
the  good  of  the  owner's  pocketbook  as  well. 
Kentucky. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Wartime  Dairy  Feeding 

KOS8  C.  17LRICH 

BEING  used  to  having  a  variety  of  dairy   feeds 
throughout    this    locality,    last    fall    found    the 
dairymen  up  against  a  stiff  proposition.    We  thought 

several  years  ago  that  we 
positively  must  have  bran 
and  cotton  seed  to  make  a 
variety  of  feed  for  the  dairy 
cow.  Last  summer  and  fall 
we  began  to  realize  that 
bran  and  cotton  seed  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  get, 
so  we  concluded  that  we 
would  get  along  somehow 
without  these  two  feeds. 

We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  two  tons  of  a  com- 
mercial feed,  which  we 
mixed  one  part  to  one  part 
of  ground  oats  and  two 
parts  of  cob  meal.  We  feed 
about  five  quarts  of  this 
mixture  to  our  best  milkers 
twice  daily. 

For  roughage  we  feed 
shredded  fodder  morning 
and  evening,  and  Hungarian 
hay  at  noon. 

Our  cows  did  very  good, 
and  I  think  we  can  keep 
them   another    winter   wlth- 


half  hen  and  the  other  half  rooster.  If  you  can't  get 
a  few  pure  breds,  get  ohe  cow;  and  if  you  can't  get 
a  cow,  get  a  calf.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  well,  remember  that.  And  did  you 
ever  notice  in  the  world's  progress  of  today  that  the 
"thoroughbreds."  whether  man  or  beaa,t,  are  always 
in  the  front  ranks. 
Rhode  Island. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Shade  and  Water 


out  bran  and  cotton  seed  if  these  feeds  remain  so 
high  priced. 

We  grind  our  own  feed.  Although  we  cannot 
grind  as  fine  as  the  larger  mills,  we  can  do  it  imi- 
formly.  The  large  mills  in  this  locality  run  by 
water  power,  and  if  water  js  srane,  of  course  the 
feed  won't  be  ground  very  fine,  but  If  the  water  is 
plentiful,  then  they  can  grind  fine.  We  have  found 
that  feed  must  be  ground  uniformly  to  get  the 
best  results. 

We  have  fed  some  of  the  prepared  feeds,  and  like 
them  to  a  certain  extent.  We  always  get  several 
tons  to  mix  with  corn  and  oats,  merely  to  get  a 
variety  and  help  along  with  the  farm-raised  feeds. 
When  we  are  able  to  get  it,  I  like  to  feed  bran 
and  cotton  seed.  The  bran  acts  as  a  laxative,  and 
the  cotton  seed  furnishes  the  protein. 

Pennsylvania. 


MRS.   C.    S.    FERRILL 

iHAT  which  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  stock 
will  increase  the  farmer's  profit  also.  It  goes 
without  an  argument  that  shade — and  for  some  ani- 
mals a  stream  or  pond  to  lie  or  stand  in  during  the 
hot  summer  days — adds  much  to  their  comfort. 
This  and  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  possible  to 
arrange,  by  forethought  and  planning,  at  least  on 
many  farms,  for  both  shade  and  water  in  the  pasture  Rll  tter  VS.  OleOmarffarine 
makes. the  need  seem  imperative,  and  it  is.    Deprive  '  & 

any  animal  of  a  shade  through  the  hot  summer  days, 
th(  hog  of  his  wallow,  or  the  cattle  of  water  in 
which  to  stand,  and  you  have  deprived  them  of  a 
comfort  whi(  h  in  turn  will  deprive  you  of  a  profit. 
Suppose  yon  had  to  remain  all  day  out  in  the  hot, 
open  sunlight,  with  never  a  shade  wherein  you  might 
rest,  or  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  your  parching  throat. 
Would  you  not  grow  pretty  tired  of  it?    Well,  don't 


PRIZE  LETTER 


BEI.I.E   BARKER 

THERE  is  no  good  market  for  butter  here  any 
nearer  than  "Jew-town"  in  a  <ity  twenty-two 
miles  away.  The  Jews  will  not  eat  oleomargarine 
for  fear  of  hog  fat  in  it.  There  are  s<  ores,  yes, 
hundreds,  of  farmers  in  central  New  York  who  have 
forgotten    what  real   butter   tastes  like.     They   uso 

(Coiiclu«l«<l  on  ntkmm  114) 
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Shall  We  Have  a  "Union'? 

Tj  AVE   you   been   asked  to  join    the   '•union"   of 
rl    buckwheat,  rye,  hay,  corn  or  any  other  crop 
producers?    We  had  a  postal  from  a  Kansas  gentle- 
man the  other  day  saying  that  he  was  compiling 
a  pamphlet  containing  one  hundred  reasons,  with 
sustaining  facts,  advocating  the  unionizing  of  pro- 
ducers of  each  farm  product  separately.     The  ob- 
ject of  this  plan,  according  to  his  statement,  is  to 
fix  a  minimum  price  on  farm  products  which  will 
cover  the  cost  of  skilled  labor  wages  and  overhead 
expenses,   and   should   gamblers   or  speculators  try 
to   force' the  price  below   the  fixed  minimum,   the 
plan  Is  to  enforce  the  price  by  a  strike  of  concerted 
nondelivery  of  the  product  throughout  the  United 
States.     The  gentleman  asks  us  our  opinion  on  the 
advisability   and    feasibility   of  the  pla  i.   and   also 
for  our  friendly  endorsement  and  co-operation. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  give  him  a  favor- 
able  reply   to   any   of   his  questions,    although   we 
have  many  times  on  this  page  advocated  closer  and 
stronger  organizations  for  farmers.     This  Is  too  big 
a  country  to  attempt  to  unionize   farm    producers 
and  carry  out  strikes  under  present  union  methods 
as  we  know  them.    Then.  too.  no  provision  Is  made 
for   the   fundamental  laws  of  supply  and   demand. 
The  price  of  farm  products  has  been  below  cost  of 
production  on  account  of  an  oversupply  many  more 
times   than   because  of   manipulations  of  gamblers 
and    speculators.     The  gentleman   makes   no   provi- 
sion In  a  case  of  this  kind  except  we  presume  he 
would  insist  that  the  "union"  dues  and  assessments 
be  kept  paid  up  to  date,  with  the  penalty  of  losing 
all    "privileges."     Strong   producers'   organizations, 
such  as  the  citrus  growers  of  California,  the  apple 
growers   of   the   Northwest,   the   berry    growers   of 
the  Maryland  and  Delaware  peninsula  or  the  market 
gardeners  of  Long  Island  have  successfully  formed, 
can  do  and  have  done  much  to  help  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.     Such  co-operation 
has   the  confidence^  of  €he  members,   because   they 
know  there  Is  not  a  young  army  of  walking  dele- 
gates,   organizers,   secretaries,   collectors,   etc..   sap- 
ping at  the  strength  of  the  parent  organization  for 
their  useless  support.     It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  present  scheme  will  meet  with  the 
same  result  as  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  "unionize"  farm  labor. 


Spending  to  Save  Three  Billion  Dollars 

KING  Corn  Is  seriously  threatened  with  his  posi- 
tion by  the  corn  borer,  a  European  pest,  first 
discovered  in  Massachusetts,  and  now  known  to  be 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York,  oijly  200  miles 
from  the  Pennsylvania  border,    with   a  possibility 
of  its  spreading  all  over  the  United   States.     The 
corn   borer,   known   to   the   scientists    as   Pyrausta 
nubilalis,  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  many  pests 
imported  Into  this  country.     Just  how  it  came  has 
not  been  definitely  determined,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able   that    it    arrived    with    hemp    Imported    from 
Europe  about  1910.    While  its  favorite  food  is  corn, 
there   is  a  large  list  of  other   valuable   plants   in 
which  it  has  been  found  In  healthy  condition,  such 
as  oats,   potatoes,   celery,  tomatoes,  beans,  spinach 
and  dahlias,  beside  many  of  the  common  weeds,  such 
as  ragweed,  foxtail  grass,  burdock,  etc.     In  general 
It   appears   from    investigation    that   the   pest    will 
feed  on  any  plant  which  is  at  all  succulent.     The 
rapidity  with  which  It  increases  (one  live  borer  in 
May  having  been  found  to  be  responsible  for  315,000 
borers   the  following  fall)    and   its   feeding  habits 
make  it  a  hard  insect  to  control.     The  only  method 
fso  far  discovered  is  burning  all  vegetation  infested 
with  it.  and  this  Is  a  difficult  and  costly  problem. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  possibly  millions, 
will  be  required  to  combat  this  Insect,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  dollar  spent  now  will  be  worth 
a  great  many  more  later  on  and  only  a  small  insur- 
ance rate  to  protect  our  yearly  three  billion  dollar 
corn  crop. 

Airplanes  as  Agricultural  Allies 

SPEAKING  of  pest  eradication,  it  might  be  worth 
noting  the  part  which  airplanes  have  recently 
taken.     In  order  to  keep  the  devastating  pink  boll- 
worm  of  cotton  out  of  Texas,  where  it  is  possibly 
loath  to  come  in  from  Mexico,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  declared  cotton-free  zones  in  Texas 
as  barriers  against  its  introduction.    A  few  farmers 
in   this  territory  felt  that  their  rights  were  being 
infringed,  and  have  taken  to  growing  outlaw  cotton. 
On   account   of   the  undeveloped   condition   of  that 
part    of    Texas,    and    the    fact    that    it    is    heavily 
wooded,    great    difficulty    has    been    experienced    in 
spotting  out  these  cotton  fields.    Although  these  cot- 
ton planters  were  flirting  with  fate  and  jeopardizing 
the  whole  cotton  industry,  they  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  law,  and  some  way  had  to  be  found  to  detect 
them.     A  young  aviator  who  was  an  entomologist 
before   his  entrance  to  the  war  service   suggested 
that  an  airplane  be  used  for  scouting  and  mapping. 
This   plan   has   successfully   been   carried  out,   and 
on  a  clear  day.  from  the  height  of  1500  to  2000  feet 
at  which  the  plane  travels,  a  distinct  vision  of  the 
country  over  a  range  of  thirty  miles  can  be  had. 
Cotton  fields  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  corn 
fields,  and  photographs  can  be  made  which  can  easily 
be  compared   with  ground  surveys,  and  the  outlaw 
fields  eradicated.     It  is  predicted  that  this  first  use 
is  only  a  forerunner  of  what  airplanes  will  do  for 
agriculture  in   sections  which  are  not  far  removed 
from  primeval  conditions. 


was  being  rushed  to  market  because  of  the  remark- 
ably open  winter,  which  allowed  the  cows  to  produce 
abundantly.     Second,  the  demand  for  manufactured 
milk   products   was   poor.     Buyers   were  afraid   to 
stock   up   until   they   were  certain   the  market  had 
reached  the  bottom.     Third,  export  demands  were 
uncertain,  and  the  financial  conditions  abroad  were 
not   reassuring.     Fourth,   a  sudden   shutting  down 
of  numerous  war  Industries  caused  the*  buying  pub- 
lic  to   curtail  their  purchases   until  they  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions.    All  these  things 
tended  to  stack  up  a  milk  surplus,  and  resulted  In 
a  price  revision  downward.    Taking  a  broader  view 
of  the  dairy  industry,  rather  than  just  as  it  exists 
today,  the  future  looks  bright.    With  national  pro- 
hibition only  a  few  months  ahead,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  city  and  state  precedents,  we  will  see  a  large 
increase  In  the  consumption  of  dairy  products.    The 
demand  for  good  dairy  stock  has  never  been  better 
than  It  Is  today,  and  It  will  be  several  years  before 
we  can  hope  to  have  a  world  surplus  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts after  peace  conditions  come. 

Going  Into  Debt  to  Make  Money 

Two  more  weeks,  and  thousands  of  farm  homes 
will   be  starting  out  on  their  new  year,  since 
"farm  moving"  day,  at  least  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  is  April  1st.     Possibly,  If  one  thing  more 
than  any  other  will  Infiuence  whether  the  year  Is 
to  be  a  success  or  not.  It  Is  credit  at  the  bank  which 
will  tell  the  tale.    Lack  of  working  capital  prevents 
many  of  us  from  doing  what  we  believe  to  be  best 
and  know  will  bring  us  a  good  return.     If  we  don't 
have  the  actual  cash  in  hand,  many  of  us  fear  to 
borrow  because  of  the  debt  which  will  be  hanging 
over  us,  and  we  start  out  on  a  new  year  hoping 
something  will  turn  up  which  will  -enable  us  to  be 
better  equipped  for  the  following  year. 

It  has  only  been  of  recent  years  that  agricultural 
credit   has   received   the   attention   from   American 
bankers   which   its   Importance   demanded.     It   has 
always    been   comparatively   easy   for   the   business 
man  to  borrow  on  his  stock  or  good  will,  but  If  a 
farmer    wanted    money,    he    has    had    difficulty    In 
obtaining  it.     Recent  years  have  shown  the  fallacy 
of  this  practice,  and  now  things  look  brighter  for 
the  man  on  the  farm  who  wqoits  a  little  helpf    Of 
course,   the  new   federal   farm   loan  system  stands 
ready  to  help  the  man  who  owns  his  farm  or  desires 
to  buy  one,  but  it  fails  to  consider  the  great  class 
of  tenant  farmers,  who  are  just  as  good  personal 
risks  as  land  owners.     It  Is  our  belief  that  a  great 
deal  more  bank  credit  could  be  obtained  by  country 
people  if  they  would  put  their  farming  on  a  busi- 
ness  basis,  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  the  bankers 
clear  records   and   a  sense   of  financial   obligation, 
as  do   their   town   and   city  cousins.     Bankers   are 
in  business  to  make  money,  and  if  they  are  shown  a 
way    in    which    a   little   extra   money   will    earn    a 
profitable  return  in  your  business,  they  are  willing 
to  lend  It,  If  the  person  who  wants  It  Is  trustworthy. 
Try  talking  this   over  with  your  banker,   and   see 
if  he  does  not  agree  with  us  regarding  "productive 
loans." 


Our  Livestock  and  Dairy  Special 

THIS  issue  is  the  last  special  in  our  annual 
series  of  four,  on  horticulture,  gardening,  poul- 
try and  live  stock.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  the 
best  we  received  from  our  readers.  What  they  have 
told  is  the  result  of  experience,  although  often  paid 
for  at  a  higher  rate  than  necessary  if  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  all  the  governmental  agencies  which 
are  willing  to  help  solve  farm  problems. 

We  have  always  held,  and  still  believe,  that  live 
stock  must  be  at  the  base  of  a  permanent  Eastern 
agriculture.  Dairymen  the  laat  few  weeks,  however, 
when  they  have  experienced  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  price  of  whole  milk,  although  the  cost  of  feed 
and  labor  Is  practically  as  high  as  during  the  war, 
might  care  to  differ  with  us.  There  were  several 
unusual  conditions  for  this  price  decline:  First,  a 
inpply  of  milk  as  great  aa  in  June.  1918.  and  nearly 
one-third   above  the  corresponding  date   last   year. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  941.  entitled  "Water  Sys- 
tems for  Farm  Homes,"  treats,  in  sixty-eight  pages, 
abundantly  illustrated,  a  farm  problem  which  con- 
cerns every  member  of  the  household.  It  contains 
basic  Information  concerning  sanitary  and  engineer- 
ing principles  underlying  safe,  serviceable  and  last- 
ing water  systems. 

A  new  aid  for  trappers  and  hunters  Is  Farmers* 
Eulletin  1022.  "Laws  Relating  to  Fur-Bearing  Ani- 
mals." which  is  a  summary  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  relating 
to  trapping,  open  seasons,  propagation  and  bounties. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  there  is  always 
danger  that  trappers  will  deplete  the  trapping 
grounds  and  permanently  decrease  the  number  of 
fur  animals,  the  federal  specialists  say. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers'  bulletin.^  may  ho  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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loG£^, 


Vol! 


Save  money  on  roofing— send  now 
for  special  sheet  of  bargains— start- 
ing with  89c  a  rull.  Every  roll  backed 
by  our  $10,000  gtiarantee  of  nioney- 
back-if-not-satisfied.  Many  thou- 
sands of  rollsof  our  roofing  are  giving 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country. 
Write  now  for  special  bulletin  of 
quality  bargains. 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Dept. 
BUFFALO  HOUSEWRECKINQ  &  SALVA6E  CO. 
SOSWalden  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


THE  FRONT  THAT<JAVE 

GRimN  SILO  FAME 


CAIAt.OG 


All  uai  list: ui  ltd  I'oiii.iminis  oin-n- 
iiiK.  l)uor:i  absoluioly  tiKbt  but 
uilt  not  swell.  I'ortnaneiit  steel 
lackler  attailioil  to  front.  Every- 
thing first  class  and  prices  rigbt. 
I'rici's  o'l  aniilii'ation.  ,• 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  13        Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BROWNS 

riaicE 

BOOK  i 


Before  Yon  Buy 

^  ''"  see  for  yourself  the  money — ^^^^^ 
I  save  you  on  any  fencing  you  need.  WRITE 
today  for  my  big  new  FREE  Bargain  Fence  Book. 
Shows  ISO  Stylc3.  Low  Factory  Price*— Freight  Prepiid. 
Also  Gates,  Lawn  Fence,  Barb  Wire  at  bargain 
prices.  Sample  to  test  and  book  free,  postpaid. 
VBROWH  FENCE  A  WflBE  CO.,  0epU353  develand.  Ohio 

Increase  Your  Wool  Clip 

8li«ar  Willi  a  machine  and  not  only  get  !.'>'*  more 
wool  the  lirat  season  but  leave  a  smooth,  even 
■tabble  that  grows  more  wool  the  next  year.  You 
lose  moiify  by  shearltnj  with  band  shears.  Ma- 
chine Btaeariiig  is  easier  and  doesn't  scar  the 
sheep.  Gt^t  a  Btewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Shear- 
ing Machine.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Price  #14.  Send 
|2--pay    balance   on    arrival.      Write    for    Catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT    COMPANY 
Dept.  B,  1 50  1 2th  St.  &  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ml. 

S!^f  Bull  Calf 


FOR  SALE 


Dropped  December  third,  A .  R.    Grand  Sire  on  both 
Bides.    Triplet  Grandson  of   Masher  Sequel.     Firs» 
check  for  |6d.U0  takes  him. 
WAMlK-rjB^BRlBf Klilf,  »«f«  Hmrbor,  P». 

Resiistt'red  Ja<rks  and  Jennys  In 
foal.  Mules  all  agt'B.  Standard 
bred  Shew  Htalllons  aiifl  a  Fa.st  Rac-er.  Two  O.  I.  C. 
Boars,  rsa<ly  for  service.  Silver  strain;  also  Bull 
Calves,  sired  bv  a  84  lb.  son  of  King  Segls,  and  a 
M  lb.  son  of  King  Lyons.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves.  |20  iK)  eH'h,  crnted. 

Oswego  River  Stock  Farm.   Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAliE.  A  Standard  bred  Black  Jack,  with 
mealy  points,  will  weigh  llfO  pounds  when  in  show 
■hape.  A  proven  Sire.  Will  sell  for  one-half  his 
value  to  a  quick  buyer,  fully  guaranteed.  Reason 
for  selling  and  price  furnished  on  application. 

WoouNUTT  STOCK  Kakm,  Boston  Corners.  N.  Y. 

i:«.  p.  C'HIMAJl,  Berliahire*.  V.  Wtaitea. 

Large  strain!",  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
Sows,  Service  Boars.  Poultry.  CoUles.  Beagles,  Airs- 
dales,  Grade  Guernseys.  Holstein  Calvec. 

Sfnd  stain j>  for  prices  mid  rirnilars. 
P.  F.  HamlHow  CoclirnnvUle.  P«. 

HoEmTKIN  Bl'liliS.bred  in  the  Purple  Dnlce- 
▼Isto  Herd -the  home  of  three  World's  Champions. 
Ofler  exceptional  bargains.  Several  hulls  of  service- 
able age.     Also  Bull  Calves.    Prices  moderate. 

F.  R.  Babcock.  Frlrk  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

BIO    TTPE    POL.AND    rillNA    IIO«M 

Herd  headed  hv  ValUv  View  Buster  101375  and  Blue 
Valley  <liant  S-'iSOS.  both  In  1000  lb.  class  for  sale.  Both 
sex  lii  pairsnotakln.  Buy  P»K«. "a'^'P  e5P7e?r/=i"""«7,' 
Wilte  for  prices.     H .  H  Davis,  R.  1,  Mt.JV'^tory^ 

"HAMPW11IBES"  Bred  Gilts 
for  spring  farrow.    Pigs  any  age, 
free  circular.     Guernsey  bulls 
l.OrrST  LAW^N  FAUM.  Blrd- 
In-IIand.  I»ox  I*.  Lane.  Co..  Fa. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

HerviceHi.i."  tniiles.  sows  bred  for  spring  farrow 
W.  Bern»rrt  llrorein,  W»pmUonet«.  Otiio 

iTRa"!  YORKSHIRE  SWINE  Exclusively 

I  aim  to  breed  animals  of  a  high   degree  of  n^erlt. 
P.  J.  C^KiSWKLL,  6'2  Middlesex  ltd.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

BECiinTERKn  <'ii«.««ti:b  white  iio« 

NKRVI«'K  BOAR^. 

outs  ready  to  breed  spring  pigs,  noth  sexes.    Pj'lcf'* 
right.    G    K.  SfTToN  ASoN.  R.  D.  1.  I'arls,  Ohio. 

r~«DiCMnin     Yonng    Registered    Berbaliire 
A    drLtnUlU     How.     Tired   to  farrow   in   Juno, 
and  Two  Kqunll.v  <ioo«l  llo»r«.  a  year  old. 
W.  V.  McWPARKAX.  Fiirniww,  Pa. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Lowering  Dairy  Feeding  Costs 

J.    E.    MC  COUP 

With  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Guernsey 
cows  I  have  been  producing  cream  for 
some  time  for  a  local  creamery,  and 
have  been  producing  it  at  a  profit. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  it  has  been 
produced  at  a  profit:  One  is  the  right 
kind  of  cows  and  the  care  they  receive, 
and  the  other  is  the  low  cost  of  feeds. 
By  low  cost  of  feeds  I  do  not  mean 
prices  as  compared  to  fojir  or  five 
years  ago,  but  I  mean  the  comparative 
price  between  feeding  stuffs  and  the 
price  received  for  butterfat. 

The  animals  we  keep  are  pure-bred 
Guernseys    from    a     good     producing 
strain,  and  individual  records  are  kept 
of  milk  and  butterfat  production.    Any 
animal    that    produces    less    than    300 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  a  year  is  sold. 
The  sires  we  get  must  come  from  the 
very   best   producing   strains,   and   the 
records   of    the   dams   and   the   grand- 
dams    must   be   known.      By   breeding 
right  and  culling  out  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, we  have  been  making  money  for 
I  some   time,    but    the    last   year,    when 
prices    went   so    high    for   commercial 
feeds,    more    attention    was    given    to 
feeding  right. 

A  bulletin.  No.  143,  on  "Computation 
of  Dairy  Rations"  was  received   from 
Pennsylvania   State   College   and   care- 
fully read.     A   mixture  of  grains  fol- 
lowing   suggestions    given    there    was 
made.    This  mixture  consisted  of  oats, 
corn  and  cob  meal,  linseed  meal  and 
cottonseed  meal.    This  mixture  cost  a 
little  over  $40  a  ton,  and  after  feeding 
for  awhile  the  production  increased  on 
an  average  6  pounds  per  cow  per  day. 
I  certainly  feel  that  there  are  many 
factors  influencing  profit  from  a  dairy 
herd,  but  the  two  most  important  are 
the   right  kind  of  animals,  on   which 
records    are    kept,    and    then    to    feed 
the   right  kind  of   feeds  in  the  right 
proportion. 
Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Value  of  a  Cream  Separator 

PERCY   II.  TUCKER 

The  user  of  a  cream  separator  is  the 
one  who  realizes  its  full  value.     The 
extra    amount    of    cream    you    get    by 
using  it  will  mean  dollars  and  dollars 
more  profit  to  you.    There  is  a  common 
phrase  among. rural  people  about  giv- 
ing their  odds  and  ends  of  food  to  the 
cat  and  dog.     The  butter  maker  with- 
out a  separator  is  getting  the  odds  and 
ends,    and    the   pigs,   or   whatever   he 
feeds    the    milk    to,    are    getting    the 
profits.     By  using  the  water  dilution, 
shallow   pan  or  deep  setting  methods 
you  lose  many  pounds  of  butter  from 
a  small  herd  of  cows  which  mean  dol- 
lars in  the  end.     Your  first  great  step 
on  the  road  to  greater  profits  lies  in 
seeing  that  you  get  every  possible  drop 
of  cream  from  your  milk,  and  a  sepa- 
rator is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  it. 
Creameries  always  prefer  separator 
cream,  because  it  not  only  churns  in 
less    time   than    gravity-raised    cream, 
but  because  it  churns  out  more  butter. 
Butter    made    from    separator    cream 
keeps   longer   and  commands  a  better 
price   than    butter   made    from    cream 
raised  by  gravity  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.    The  separator  lessens  your  work, 
and    enables   you   to   keep   more   cows 
with  less  labor  than  you  could  without 
it.     If  you  are  without  one,  you  are 
losing  more  dollars  than   you   realize. 
It   is  the  most  valuable  asset  of  the 
modem  dairyman. 
Rhode  Island. 


R»  .  .  1  P4>r«*h«ron  Nlallloim  »nd 
eglSterea  nnre*.  for  sale.  liest  of  breeding. 
G.  K.  K'iNMAM.  Marion  Center.  Iiid.  <'o..  I'a  .it.D.  2. 
rno  OAIC  Milking  Short  Horns.  Herd  Bull.  Cyrus 
run  oALt  Claymore  3rd.  Sire.  Cynis  Clay.  Dam. 
Rosalind  (lay.    C.  G.  Waonkr.  Westford.  Pa 

ZZ  1.         u .    Ten    reasons  why  yoa 

Hampshire   rlOgS    ran-t  afford  to  raise  any 
Other  breed.  SPkuckhubht  Farm.  Clarksiwro,  N.  J. 


Second  National  Milk  Show 
New    York    city    again    will    be   the 
scene  of  the  National  Milk  and  Dairy 
Farm   Exposition.     It  will  be  held   in 
the  71st  Regiment  Armory,  during  the 
week  of  April  21st,  and,  judging  from 
present  indications,  it  will  be  far  the 
best  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
Nearly   $100,000   will   be   used   to   con- 
vince   the    milk-consuming    public    of 
the  food  value  of  milk;  also  that  milk 
costs   are    reasonable   and    that    a    big 
milk    industry    is    involved.      The    ex- 
hibition will  be  a  big  "store  window," 
in  which  everything  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  dairy  industry  will 
be  exhibited   for   the  benefit  not   only 
of  those  interested  in  the  industry,  but 
to  the  layman  as  well. 

Dr.   Charles   E.    North    is   managing 
director  of  the  exposition,   and   Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University,  is  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee   on    exhibits.      Other    members    on 
the  committee  are  Charles  S.  Wilson, 
commissioner     of      agriculture.      New 
York;    Dean    A.    R.    Mann.    New    York 
State    College    of    Agridilture;     Fred 
Rasmussen,    secretary    of    agriculture, 
Pennsylvania;     Alva    Agee,    secretaiT 
Department   of   Agriculture.   New  Jer- 
sey;   R.    D.    Cooper,    president    Dairy- 
men's League,  and  F.  J.  Lowell. 


Weights  of  Milk  and  Cream 

Investigations  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
the  weights  of  milk  and  cream  contain- 
ing various  amounts  of  fat  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows,  at  a  temperar 
ture  of  68  degrees: 

Skimmed  milk  of  a  fat  content  or 
.025  percent  weighs  8.63  pounds  per 
gallon,  while  ipilk  which  tests  3  per- 
cent butterfat  weighs  8.6  pounds  per 
gallon.  Milk  which  tests  3.5  percent 
weighs   8.59   pounds  per  gallon,   while 

4  percent    milk    weighs    8.58    pounds, 

5  percent  milk  weighs  8.58  pounds,  and 
G  percent  milk  weighs  8.57  pounds  per 
gallon.  Twenty  percent  cream  weighs 
8.43  pounds.  25  percent  cream  weighs 
8.39  pounds,  30  percent  cream  weighs 
8.35  pounds,  35  percent  cream  weighs 
8.31  pounds,  and  40  percent  cream 
weighs  8.28  pounds  to  the  gallon. 


Swine  Need  Mineral  Food 
Breaking  down  of  hogs  through  the 
fracture  of  the  thigh  bones  is  caused 
by  a  deficiency  in  the  mineral  ration 
of  swine,  according  to  specialists  in 
animal  nutrition  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  Breaking  down  often 
causes  heavy  losses  to  shippers  of  live 
stock.  Farm  brood  sows  frequently 
break   down    while  suckling  pigs. 

Experiments  show  that  a  deficiency 
of  bone  foods  in  the  ration  of  grow- 
ing animals  may  reduce  the  breaking 
strength  of  the  bone  b:^  one-half  with- 
out restricting  its  growth  to  a  notice- 
able extent. 

Calcium  and  phosphorus,  the  most 
important  minerals  required  by  swine, 
may  be  supplied  by  feeding  bone  flour, 
wood  ashes,  corncob  charcoal  or  lime. 
Raw  ro(  k  phosphate  is  frequently  used, 
too.  The  two  elements  are  especially 
deficient  in  corn,  seeds,  cereals  and 
cereal  products.  Skim  milk  and  tank- 
age occupy  first  plaee  as  sources  of 
mineral  nutriment  for  the  corn-fed  hog. 
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Strong 

and 

Handsome 

Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos  are 
the  strongest  bUob  made  and 
eliminate  the  necesBlty  of 
ugly,  bottierHome  loose  coops 
and  lugB. 

Tbey  harmonize  with  the 
finest  farm  buildings,  becaune 
of  their  smooth,  handBome 
appearance,  effected  by  the 
famous,  patented,  continuous 
Crainelgx  covering,  which 
forms  flie  3rd  and  outside 
wall.  luBlde  Is  an  Inner  wall 
of  closely  fitted  staves.  In 
between  Is  »  wall  of  special, 
thick  weather-proof  felt. 

This  a-wall  construction 
keeps  warmth  In  and  coldout; 
It  Is  a  real  airtight,  frost-re- 
pelling and  strongly  sup- 
ported silo.  Once  erected.  It 
stays  put  irlthout  tinkering. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are 
reballdlng  old  twisted,  tipped 
and  coUapf^ed  staved  slios 
Into  beautiful  3-wall  Craine 
SlloB  at  aboutone-half  the  cost 
of  a  new  one.  Get  our  plan 
fr.  rebuilding  old  slloa. 

Jend  today  for  free  litera. 
tur4,  priees  and  •arly  order 
ditcouutt. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO..  Inc.. 
Box  220,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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DIRIGO&  Standard 


IDirect  From  Fac-tory 


U  I  h.ve  yoot  ord«  lo  buW  YOUR  SJo  NOW. 
m  the  affteman.  lo«  delivCTy  ne»l  tuirnner.ll  tav*  _ 
you  tvcn  mofe  money  than  ordifMnly. 

I  icU  DIRECT  My  prefc.  the  cnhl  P^t*  yo* 
pay  My  gu»iMl«  t>^icnitti.  I  tmiu  the  DIRICO 
■nd  STANDARD  SJo»  to  food  ihrt  m  6  ye»r» 
npcnrttu  A«  fuil  oor  Km  yrt  lo  be  Rtumnl  Icf 
•ny  t«Mon  «h«t»ever.  Wnte  (ot  pnc««  and 
my  inlereMms  %  pa«e  FRE£  bookirt  today. 
A.  K  S*e»«m.  ?<tmiia*,  S««vcn*  Tank  inJ 
ITowcr  Co..  Auburn.  M—>« 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


^  A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Every  Economy  Silo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  systemthat  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    EnsiUge  Is  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— It  can't  spoil  In  an 
Economy  Silo.   Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  SUo perfectly  air- tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    Vou  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  WaUr  Taaki. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick.  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Writs  for  catalog. 
EGOMMV  «L0 1  m.  a„  OapL  X .  FnMoMM. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


SILOS 

Opcning  Roofs 

Fuu-SiLO  Without  RzriLLiMO 
CuTTCfts  *'••<,  Bcovi/cms 

WRITC      TOR   CATALOG 
AND    SPtCIAL     PRICCS   NOW 

E.F.SCHVICHTER    Co. 

if^CHra  \  10 S.  isrusT. 


billi. 

wm 
v.-m 


FOR  SALE 


Shetland  Ponu  p.    Two  fins 
VearlinRS.     One    Mare    In 
foal.     AM  blR  IfarKainfi     Send  ftninps. 

Bosetter'v  Pony  Farm.  Albany,  Ohio. 
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PRIZE  LETTER 

Feeding  the  Brood  Sow 


I.  E.   BLOYE 

My  father  has  always  had  good  suc- 
cess with  his  brood  sows.  They  have 
had  as  many  as  eleven  and  thirteen 
pigs  to  a  litter,  and  seldom  lost  any. 
The  little  pi«s  are  always  fat  and 
smart  soon  after  they  are  born.  We 
always  credited  his  success  to  the  way 
he  fed  the  brood  sows.  They  were 
never  kept  before  farrowing  time  in 
good  flesh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather 

poor. 

•  Sows  that  are'kept  In  small  quarters, 
and  whose  feed  is  almost  entirely  corn, 
contract  a  feverish  condition,  often  re- 
sulting in  their  eating  their  entire  lit- 
ter of  pigs.     Or  they  will  do  like  a 
sow  my  brother  had  th^t  he  had  been  | 
feeding  a  lot  of  cornmeal.    At  her  far-  , 
rowing  time  she  worried  and  fretted 
so   that   she   accidentally   killed   most 
of  her  litter,  and  ate  some   of  them 
after  they  were  dead. 

Father  never  feeds  corn  or  cornmeal, 
but  mostly  protein-carrying  feeds,  such 
as  middlings,  skim  milk,  also  parings 
(mostly    potatoes)    of   vegetables    and 
scrapings  from  the  eating  table,  also  a 
little  clover  hay,  and  the  dish  water 
(without  any  soap  in  It).    He  always 
keeps  his  hogs  in  a  yard  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  with  one  or  two  trees  in, 
or  an  old  apple  orchard,  whose  shade 
they  can  lay  under  and  be  out  of  the 
hot  sun.    If  there  is  not  a  small  creek 
running  through  the  yard,  a  mud  wal- 
low is  made  in  a  hollowed-out  place. 
Lime  isTiecessary  to  produce  strong 
bone  in  a  litter,  and  for  this,  ashes  and 
Bait  make  a  good  addition  to  the  feed 
of    the   brood    sow,    both   before    and 
after  farrowing. 

A  few  days  before  the  sow  is  to  far- 


raw,  father  always  sees  that  her  sleep- 
ing place  is  made  clean  and  comfort- 
able, and  a  light  bedding  of  straw  or 
chaff   given   her.     After   she   has   far- 
rowed, he  feeds  her  lightly  (having  the 
swill  warm)  at  first,  gradually  increas- 
ing it  up  to  a  full  feed  in  about  eight 
days.    During  this  time  it  will  hot  do 
to  feed  too  heavily  or  irregularly,  and 
the  feed  must  have  a  good  amount  of 
protein.     Feeding   too    heavily   or    ir- 
regularly   at    this   time    causes    milk 
fever,  scours,  etc. 

Suckling  a  litter  of  pigs  is  a  great  i 
drain  on  the  system  of  the  mother,  \ 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  feed  liberally  j 
1  plenty  of  good,  rich  food  to  keep  the 
dam  in  good  flesh  and  produce  a  large 
flow  of  milk.  Bran  and  middlings 
mixed  in  a  thick  slop  comprise  the 
most  of  the  ration  father  feeds  during 
this  period.  Some  think  a  little  com 
a  good  improvement. 

If  scours  or  constipation  occur, 
changing  the  feed  slightly  from  dry 
to  sloppy  or^rom  sloppy  to  dry,  as  the 
case  may  require,  will  usually  correct 
the  trouble. 

If  fed  and  cared  lor  rightly  before 
her  farrowing  time,  a  sow  will  not  eat 
up  the  little  pigs,  and  they  will  be 
smart  and  thrifty,  getting  around 
spryly.  thus  escaping  being  accident- 
ally killed. 
Uew  York, 


Improving  the  Dairy  Herd 

(Concluded  from  page  109) 

to  judge  cows.  Were  I  to  start  again, 
I  would  get  at  least  one  pure-bred 
registered  cow,  as  registered  stock 
sells  for  much  more  than  even  high- 
grade  stock;  but  high-grade  stock  is 
far  ahead  of  scrub  stock. 
Pennsylvania. 


Sophio'B  Agnmg-World'a  Champion  Jortoy  Cow 


i\ 


Sophie's  Agnes,  a  6-year-old  Jersey, 
owned  by  Ayredale  Farms,  Bangor,  Me., 
recently  surpassed  the  coveted  mark 
of  1000  pounds  of  fat  in  a  year,  bhe 
is  the  first  Jersey  cow  to  reach  this 
mark,  and  she  surpassed  it  by  about 
the  same  fraction  that  her  pandam 
Sophie  19th,  of  Hood  Farm,  fell  short 

Besides   being  a  remarkable  record 
of  itself,  it  shows  that  champions  can 
be    bred    from    champions,    and    that 
great  cows  are  not  necessarily  freaks 
of  nature.     Sophie's   Agnes  Is  a  line- 
bred   Sophie  Tormentor,  and  there  is 
,,,  greatness  on  both  sides  of  her  family 
N«r.««      She  was  bred   by   Hood    Farm, 
Mass.,  and  was  sold  at  public 
present   owners    for    the 


record  price  of  $10,099.  She  is  thus 
the  record-holder  In  two  ways,  and  has 
justified  the  high  price  paid  for  her. 

Figures  speak  louder  than  words  In 
the  praise  of  this  great  line  of  breed- 
ing, and  the  qualities  of  heavy  produc- 
tion, persistency  and  prepotency,  or 
"breeding  on,"  furnish  an  example  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  records  of 
any  herd  or  any  breed. 

Sophie's  Agnes  has  made  the  greatest 
Jersey  record  for  one  year.  Her  sire, 
Pogis  99th,  of  Hood  Farm,  has  the 
greatest  bunch  of  high  -  producing 
daughters  that  any  bull  can  claim,  and 
his  dam,  Sophie  19th,  the  grandam  of 
Sophie's  Agnes,  Is  the  champion  cow 
of  all  breeds,  all  ages,  for  "long  dis- 
tance" production. 
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Raise  Better  Hogs 

S^Ued  by  lacLr.  "^^-t  dealer    and  cor.sm„er. 
You  can  raise  the  better  kind  of  hogs  by  feeding 

Happy  Hog  Feed 

Our  mill  is  located  where  the  best  feeding  ^ate^als 

for?Srk";roduction  -«  8~-,,„l%"^ rthe"st tS* 
high  feeding  value  are  grown  exclusively  in  tiic 

In  Happy  Hog  Feed  we  have  combined  therichest 

hogs,  from  pighood  to  packer. 

Haopv  Hog  Feed  will  make  you  happy  with  better 
nappy  nu\t  *^  ^  ^»,^„^  an  it  and  finish  in  better  condition, 
results.    Your  hogs  will  thnvc  on  it  ana  muw* 

with  more  profit  for  you. 

Write  today  for  samples,  prices  and  «  valtiable^k  on  hog 
raising,  by  F?^f.  H.  M.  Cottrell.    Ask  for  Bulletm  No.  6. 

Address  Dept.  35 
EDOAR-MORGAN  COMPANY  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
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When  snow  lies  deep  and  grain  prices 
soar,  Unadiila  Silos  are  a  Krst  aid  to 
profitable  dairying  or  stock  feedinc. 

Because  of  their  perfect,  air-tight,  water- 

tiaht    and    frost    repelling    construction, »   •   .     »l 

Unadilla  Silo,  preserre  OTcry  pound  of  green  com  or  other  silage   put  into  them. 
vSuable  juice,  retained;  no  moldy  or  «r-rotted  silage  to  feed  or  throw  away. 

And  the  Unadilla  is  the  mo.t  conTenient  mIo  to  u^.     A  handy.  •''*';,-'«»f^  Jj^*!! 
door,  that  move  ea.ily  up  or  down  in  colde.l  weather;  silage  always  at  door  Uyel 
these  convenience,  you'll  find  only  in  Unadilla  Silo,. 

Investigate  now.    Big.  weU  iUu.trated  catalog  gives  all  the  facU.    A  Bpecial  dhcoant 
on  all  oarly  order:     Good  territory  still  open  for  hem  agent,. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Bok  O,  Uwdllf,  N.  Y.,or  De«  Moiw.  U. 
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noted  as  the  profit  breed.  Bot 
thsse  days  of  hiRh-prieed  feed 
are  making  her  even  more  f  aja* 
oas.  You  most  look  into  this 
Jetsey  matter.  It  will  show  yoo 
the  difference  between  keeping 
a  cow  and  having  the  cow  keep 
yoo.  A«k  breeders  for  prices 
knd  pediirrees.  Writs  as  for 
Important  Jersey  f acU,  free. 

)  Tbe  ABaricsa  J.rssy  Cattle  Oak 
3S8  W«rt  23rd  St..  H«w  Tort  Oty 


FREE! 

Book! 
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CHOICE  PURE-BRED  JERSEY  BULL 

Ready  for   heitvy  service.     V""'dr**^'^^'i".?L'ri!i 
A  ISO  voting  boll  calves  for  sale.    For  description  and 

':,"i'iTe  A,  W.  HiimbrKht,  Yardlty,  Pa. 

TCOCrVC  Fonulne  Sayda's  Queen,  the  Gold 
JiLKdIL  I  D  Me<lal  cow.  15.200  lbs.  inllk  and  938 
lbs.  butter  In  one  year.  We  have  »f  veral  of  her  Krand- 
sons  and  graiiddauuhters,  with  R  of  M  hacking  In 
every  line,  for  sale.  Austin  Leonard  A  Won.  Troy.  Ka. 

Best  of  breeding.  20  boars 
an<l  SO  Kills.    I*rlce<l  f20 

each   If  ordered    at    once.       RcRlster  papers    free. 

Waaae«  Berkahlre.  Farm.  DiMr»»M>ro.   »*»• 
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ALL0WAV*9  SEFAHATOftS 
Direct  rrom  rt^tr  ^ 
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CAUAWAY  CO, 


poiaii 
AY  ( 


BCRKSHIRES 


mnCAIC  l^th-Wth  ToRgenhurg  Buck,  hornless. 
rUII  oALK  ypftf  old.  From  Kood  milk  strain.  Kn- 
close  sump  for  reply.    Dr.  Gordon.  Craubury,  N.  J. 


Farm  Equipment 

Everv  up-to-date  farm  has  Its  clipping  machine  for 
hors«  and  dairy  cows.  n<>"«:jork  »*^tter  when 
relieved  of  winter  coat8-<-ows  give  cleaner  nilUc 
when  Hanks  and  tidders  are  clipped.  Agrtcultiiral 
flchools  and  Government  farms  use  oHPP'nK  "»•: 
chines.  I'ot*  should  have  one.  f^'±\^^J'*^£^Ji 
Bearing  CUi.pln«  Machine  No.  1,»9.7S.  Hen.l  12.00 
-pnv  Imlsnce  on  arrival.     Or  write  for  1919  catalo. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  Al  50. 12th  St.  A  Central  Ara.. Chicago.  Dl. 
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Give  the  Cows  Full  Credit 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


It  is  well  understood  that  the  prime 
object  for  which  cows  are  Icept  is  the 
income  that  can  be  derived  from  them, 
and  yet  we  are  apt  to  fail  to  give  them 
all  the  credit  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.     We  count  the  income  from 
butter,  cream  or  milk  sold,  and  by  the 
sum  obtained  from  such  sources  we  fix 
the    estimated    income    of    the    cows. 
Many  of  us  overlook  the  value  of  the 
milk   and   butter   used   in   the   family. 
In  a  family  of  six  there  is  very  likely 
to   le  used  six  pounds  of  butter  each 
week.       According     to     that     estimate 
there   will   be   consumed    on   the   farm 
312  pounds  of  butter  per  year,  which, 
at,  say,  30  cents  a  pound,  would  sell  for 
$93.60 — quite    a    snug    sum.      On    the 
same  farm  and  by  the  same-sized  fam- 
ily at  least  three  quarts  of  whole  milk 
will    be   used    daily   in    some   form   or 
other.     At  that  rate,  during  the  year 
the   family   will    consume   1095   quarts 
or  2190  pounds  of  milk,  worth,  say,  10 
cents  a  quart,  or  $109..50.  which  is  an- 
other    item     well     worth     considering 
carefully. 

On  most  farms  where  eight  cows  are 
kept  there  will  be  at  least  five  calves 
raised    that    are    worth    $20    per    head 
*   when  three  or  four  months  old,  or  $100 
•with  which  to  credit  the  cows.     If  the 
calves   are   pure   breds   of  any   of   the 
popular    dairy    breeds,    they    will,    of 
course,    be  worth   more   than    $20    per 
head.     If  the  milk  is  separated  on  the 
farm,   or   taken   to   the    creamery   and 
the  skim  milk  returned,  there  will  be 
likely   to   be   at   least   ten   pigs   raised 
on  the  skim  milk  and  other  foods  on 
the  farm.     Giving  the  skim  milk  the 
credit  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
pigs,  which  ought  to  weigh  200  pounds 
each  at  eight  months  of  age,  we  would 
have   666  pounds  of  meat,  at,  say.  30 
cents   per    pound,   or   another   item  of 
$199.80   to   add   to   the   income   of  the 
cows.     It   is   estimated   that   the   solid 
manure   from   each   and   every   row    is 
worth  $20  per  year.     If  the  liquid  ma- 
nure were  saved  it  would  be  worth  $10 
per  cow  per  year.     Of  course,  a  very 
large  portion   of   this   is   wasted.     We 
will   say  that   one-half  is  wasted,   and 
then    from   a   herd    of   eight   cows  the 
manure  would   be  worth   on   the   farm 
$120.    This  fact  explains  why  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  maintain   the   fertility  of  the 
soil    where    cows    are    kept    and    the 
manure  saved  and  returned  to  the  soil. 
If  the  eight  cows  are  fairly  good  ones, 
and  we  are  able  to  sell  2r>0  pounds  of 
butter    per   cow    during   the    year,    we 
would  have  an  income  from  butter  of 
2000  pounds  at  30  cents  per  pound,  or 
the  snug  sum   of  $600   in   cash.     Now 
let  us  add  to  the  $600  for  butter  sold 
the  $93.60  for  butter  consumed  in  the 
home.   $109. .50  for  the  milk  used,  $100 
for  calves  raised,  $199.80  for  pigs  and 
$130  for  the  manure  produced  by  the 
cows,    and    we    have    the    magnificent 
sum  of  $1232.90  from  an  ordinary  herd 
of  eight  cows  kept  on   the   farm  and 
handled  only  as  most  farmers  manage 
their    cx)ws.      These    figures    begin    to 
tell  that  it  pays  to  keep  cows  on  the 
farm. 

There  is  still  another  phase  to  this 
cow  question.  With  the  showing  made 
U  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  greater 
effort  in  the  selection  and  care  of  the 
cows    kept    on    the    farm.      There    are 


many  cows  that  are  doing  much  better 
than    those    mentioned    above.      They 
are  making  twice  the  amount  of  butter, 
and   it   does  not  take   any   more   feed 
to  keep  them  or  any  more  time  and 
labor  to  care  for  them  than  it  does  to 
feed  and  care  for  an  ordinary   lot  of 
cows.    By  making  the  conditions  favor- 
able the  income  from  the  herd  can  be 
nearly   if   not   quite   doubled.      It   cer- 
tainly appears  as  though  the  cows  on 
the  farm  should  be  given  more  credit 
than  they  are  getting.     And  it  also  ai>- 
pears   as   though   the   possibilities   for 
increasing  the  income  from  them  are 
so  great  that  it  is  well  worth  the  effort 
to   get  better   cows,   give   them  better 
conditions  and  reap  a  still  greater  re- 
ward for  the  effort  bestowed  on  them. 
Illinois. 
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Shelter  and  Bedding  for  the  Pigs 
It  pays  to  provide  shelter  and  dry 
bedding  for  the  hogs.  The  animal  hus- 
bandry workers  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  estimate  that 
ten  barrels  of  corn  fed  to  fattening 
hogs  in  dry,  comfortable  quarters  will 
produce  as  large  a  gain  in  weight  as 
will  twenty  barrels  fed  to  the  hogs  in 
cold,  mud  and  filth. 

Why  this  is  true  is  not  hard  to  see, 
think  the  college  workers.  If  the  hogs 
are  cold  and  uncomfortable  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  food  consumed  will 
have  to  be  used  for  maintaining  body 
heat,  and  there  will  be  less  to  be  con- 
verted into  fat 

Butter  vs.  Oleomargarine 

(Continued  from  page  110) 

the  substitute  because  it  is  cheaper. 
Even  some  of  the  butter  makers  have 
been  known  to  sell  their  product  and 
buy  the  substitute.  Shameful,  isn't  it? 
Every  time  a  farmer  buys  a  pound  of 
oleo  he  slaps  a  brother  in  the  face,  i.  e., 
the  small  larmer,  who  is  compelled  to 
make  butter  if  he  keeps  any  cows. 

A  progressive  member  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  in  this  state  recently 
suggested  a  plan  prohibiting  all  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  from  pur- 
chasing oleo.  Such  a  champion  of 
dairy  interests,  could  he  materialize 
his  plan,  would  deserve  a  D.  S.  C. 
Nothing  could  stimulate  the  dairy  in- 
terest more  than  this. 

If  I  were  a  mother  of  growing  chil- 
dren, I  would  not  let  them  eat  oleo- 
margarine, though  1  had  to  stop  their 
music  lessons.  Music  may  be  food  for 
the  soul,  but  that  soul  will  stay  longer 
in  a  well-nourished  body  than  in  a 
puny  one:  yet  many  mothers  who  thor- 
oughly understand  the  difference  in 
food  values  are  starving  their  chil- 
dren this  way. 

When    oleomargarine   is   pushed   off 
the  market  so  that  butter  can  get  on, 
then  butter  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  consistent  prices. 
Neio  York. 
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Has  sanitary  steel  pens  with  cdrk 
brick  floors;  farrowing  rails  to  pro- 
tect and  save  young  pigs;  swinging 
front  panels  to  simplify  feeding;  and  swing- 
1  ng  panels  between  pens  that  permit  trans- 
forming several  small  into  one  large   pen. 

James  Swill  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers  and 
Manure  Carriers  save  work;  James  Venti- 
lators keep  the  air  pure;  and  the  Jam et way 
hog  barn  construction  provides  warmth, 
light  and  convenience. 

The  Jamesway  also  includes  equipment 
for  dairy  barns,  horae  subles  and  for  sheep. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

James  Mfg.  Co. 


Fort  Atkinson,  WU. 
Minneapolis 


Elmira.  N.Y 
Chicago 
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Roofing 

Fr«l8ht 


Paid 


-wnm-  CToiter  Metal  Shinfflea.  V-Crimp,  Corru 
sated.  StandiMf  Seam,  Painted  or  GaWamied  Roof- 
Sirbidinga.  Wallboard.  PainU.  etc..  d.rect  to  you 
iTBaek-Bottiin  Factory  Wicea.    Positively  greatett 
off  cr  ever  made.    W«  ■*•»  tlM.PralsM. 

jEdwanls"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

Free  Reefinf  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfolly 
low  prices  and  free 
■amples.  We  aell  direct 
to  yoa  and  aave  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profita.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  288 


or  repairs. 


LOW  puceo  UMBsa 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
tire-Proof  Steel  Garagea.  Set 
up  any  place.   Send  poaul  for 

238-288    Nwtl.,   «iil«Mtt.». 
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Jhnetican, 

FULLY 
OUARANTCED 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

I  A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  toaend 
new,  well  made,  eaay  running, 
perfect  skimming  separator  for 
119  95.aoeely  ■kima  warm  or  cold 
milk.  Makes  heavy  or  light  cream. 
Different    from    picture,     which 

I  illostratea  larger  capacity  ma- 
chines.   See  oar  eaay  plan  of 

Monthly  Payments 

Bowl  a  Banitary  marvtl,  eaaily 
cleaned.    Whether  dairy  is  large 
!  or  amall.  write  for  free  catalog 
I  and  monthly  payment  plan- 
Western  orders  filled  from 
Western  points. 
AHEUCAN  SEf  ARATOR  CO. 
iiS   S077        Babbridgc,  N.  T. 
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Why  Keep  Boarder  Cows 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

dairy.  The  boarder  cows  are  not 
money  makers,  and  the  sooner  weeded 
out  of  a  dairy,  the  better. 

Many  a  dairy'  farmer  -is  working 
early  and  late  to  grow  feed  for  thirty 
rows.  \vh«'n  fifteen  would  produce  just 
as  iniuh  milk  and  butter. 

yeio  York. 
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to  Breed  Live  Stork" 
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SO  Breed  Live  Stork".   ReTe»h  valu- 
able information  on  th^  breedtae  aod 
feedinc  of   homed,  rattle    — •— -~« 
•heep.     Show*  pirturee   c. 
oreana.  Atao  deecrtbra  our 


THE  SElJ^ILMe  mNDMLL' 

has  become  so  popular  in  lU  brat  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theiv 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mille,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  coat,  the  searing  of  the  eailiet  —  — 
Aeimotors.  mating  them  aelf-od- 
ing.its  endoeod  motc« 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 

keep* -2"* -**!*•*.  VT 
rain.  The  Splaah  Oil- 
ing System  constantljr  , 
floods  every  bowing  wim  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  csnablmg  tho 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lighteat  breeze.  , 
The  oil  aupply  ia  renevred  once  a  year.  ,  , .  .  .  , 
Double  Gears  are  used.  «ach  canying  half  die  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engine.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  SuDoIy     Good*    and  Sted   rrame  daws. 

Write  UIMOra  CO.  2fN  TwtWb  SL.  Chicap 
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Ins.  ayatema  of  Preedlnir.  etc7--5rtaLi4i"t  fc'detifl.  Write  today 
fo?'fr^  hooklet  -nd  learn  how  to  fnadter  .Hentlflc  *'■'•'',  Jli-!* 
bom-.      Wo  ha»e broonht  thf  Bchool  to  t  ho  t>r«ader.    Get  our  f  rea 
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News  From,  the  Breed  Associations 


Making  records  of  700  pounds  of  fat 
or  more  seems  to  have  become  quite 
a  custom  among  the  Jerseys.  Within 
the  past  few  days  seven  Jerseys  com- 
pleted their  yearly  tests,  with  records 
ranging  from  737  to  762  pounds  of 
butterfat,  as  follows: 

Ruthella's  Ethel — 11,570  pounds  milk ; 
762  pounds  fat ;  owner,  B.  &  R.  E.  Cope, 
Ohio. 

Rochette's  Golden  Princess  —  15,286 
pounds  milk,  752  pounds  fat ;  owner,  M. 
Gray,    New    Mexico. 

Fontaine  Sayda's  Queen — 15,199  pounds 
milk.  750  pounds  fat ;  owner,  Merldale 
Farm,  New  York. 

Ada  P.  of  F. — 14,668  pounds  milk,  748 
pounds  fat ;  owner,  Ayredale  Farm,  Maine. 

Merldale  Oxford  Lily — 12,633  pounds 
milk.  745  pounds  fat;  owner,  L.  B.  Carter, 
Pennsylvania.  ,         .„      _^^ 

Boise  Queen — 12,118  pounds  milk,  745 
pounds  fat ;  owner,  Ed.  Gary,  Oregon. 

Jap  Savda  Rose — 14,391  pounds  milk, 
737  pounds  fat ;  owner,  Merldale  Farm, 
Hew  York. 

The  frequency  of  700-pound  fat  rec- 
ords threatens  to  cause  a  change  in 
the  A.  J.  C.  C.  gold  medal  rules,  to 
make  the  800-pound  mark  the  special 
aim  of  the  breeders  and  dairymen  who 
are  working  with  Jerseys. 

The  fact  that  Guernsey  breeders  con- 
centrated their  minds  and  efforts  on 
winning  the  war  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  records  of  the  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club.  The  advanced  regis- 
ter division  reports  a  depression  during 
the  war,  followed  by  an  unprecedented 
resumption  of  testing  after  the  armis- 
tice. Since  November,  T918,  more  ap- 
plications for  advanced  register  testing 
have  been  received  than  for  any  previ- 
ous period  of  equal  length. 

The  extension  division  reports  that 
.  459  Inquiries  concerning  Guernsey  cat- 
tle   were    received    during    the    three 


months  previous  to  November  1,  1917, 
and  451  were  received  during  the  fol- 
lowing  three    months.      In   the   corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  following  year, 
191    and    868    inquiries,    respectively, 
were  received.     These  figures  indicate 
a  depression  from  the  normal  rate  in 
the  spread  of  Guernsey  interests  during 
the  last  three  months  of  the  war,  fol- 
lowed by  a  four-fold  expansion  under 
peace   conditions.      The    herd    register 
division  reports  that  records  of  trans- 
fers indicate  renewed  activity  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  Guernseys.     In  the 
nine  weeks  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
war    2485    applications    for    transfers 
were  received,  and  in  the  nine  weeks 
following,  3169  were  received. 


Secretary  Harding,  of  the  American 
Shorthorn    Breeders'    Association,    has 
compiled  a  list  of  the  Shorthorn  breed- 
ers   of    the    United  .  States    by    states. 
Only  those  who  make  remittances  regu- 
larly for  registrations  to  the  associa- 
tion's  oflace   are   included.     The   wide 
distribution  of  those  who  produce  regis- 
tered   Shorthorns   is   a   matter   of   in- 
terest, for  they  represent  every  state 
in    the    Union    with   the   single   excep- 
tion of  Rhode  Island.     The  total  num- 
ber for  the  entire  country  is  33,147,  an 
increase  of  65  percent  since  the  previ- 
ous  list  was  compiled   less  than   four 
years  ago.     lOvca  leads,  with  a  total  of 
5370.    Illinois  continues  to  hold  second 
place,  with  2945.    Delaware  has  3;  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,    5;    Maryland,    89; 
New  Jersey,  4;  New  York.  109;   Penn- 
sylvania,   341 ;_  Virginia,    292;     West 
Virginia.  138. 


Thm  HoUtein-Frimaian  cow  which  haa  eatablUhed  a  nmw  world'a  record 


Multiplexing  the  Telephone 


Marvel  Ka»  followed  marvel 
mnce  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in- 
vented his  first  simple  telephone, 
die  forerunner  of  the  millions  in 
use  today. 

In  these  last  four  decades  thou- 
sands of  Bell  engineers  have  de- 
veloped a  system   of   telephonic 
communication,  so  highly  per- 
fected   that   the  same   crude   in- 
strument which  at  the  beginning 
could   hardly  csmry    speech  from 
one   room   to  another   can   now 
actually  be  heard  across  the  con- 
tinent    This    is  because  of  the 
many  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  have  been  applied  to  inter- 
vening switchboard,  circuits  and 
other  transmitting  mechanism. 

The  vision  of  the  engineers  has 
foreseen  requirements  for  in- 
creased communication,  and  step 
by  step  the  structure  of  the  art 
has  been    advanced — each    ad- 


There  are  only  six  cows  in  the  world 
that  have  produced  over  30,000  pounds 
of  milk  each  in  one  year,  and  only  one 
cow  that  has  exceeded  this  amount 
on  two  different  occasions.  All  these 
animals  have  been  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  breed.  In  two  cases  these  big 
yearly  records  have  been  made  under 
Strictly  official  test,  which  means  that 
the  animal  is  constantly  under  the 
observation  of  a  supervisor  appointed 
by  the  state  college  of  agriculture  or 
Other  state  agency  having  control  of 
cow  testing.  At  each  milking  the 
supervisor  is  present,  sees  the  milk 
weighed,  and  takes  a  sample,  which 
he  forwards,  together  with  his  report, 
to  the  state  college  of  agriculture. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  large 
number  of  new  records  made  by  Hol- 
stein  cows  in  America  have  been  re- 
ported, and  the  most  recent  one  comes 
from  California,  where  Raphaella  Jo- 
hanna Aaggie  3d  185125.  a  7-year-old 
cow,  owned  by  Napa  State  Hospital. 
Napa,    Cal.,   has   annexed   the    world's 


championship  for  a  year's  milk  pro- 
duction under  strictly  official  test.  Her 
milk  record  for  365  days  is  30.641.2 
pounds  (1033  pounds  butter),,  and  she 
displaces  Zarilda  Clothilde  3d  De  Kol 
133840,  the  British  Columbia  Holstein. 
whose  strictly  official  figures  for  one 
year  are  30,427  pounds  milk  (1070.22 
pounds  butter).  In  establishing  this 
yearly  record  Raphaella  Johanna 
Aaggie  3d  also  made  a  7-day,  30-day 
and  60-day  milk  record  for  a  United 
States  cow.  For  seven  days  she  is 
credited  with  910.8  pounds;  30  days, 
3785.1  pounds,  and  for  60  days,  6876.7 
pounds  milk. 

Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3d  re- 
ceived practically  the  same  feed  as  the 
rest  of  the  cows  in  the  Napa  Hospital 
farm  herd.  She  was  allowed  to  roam 
the  alfalfa  fields  during  a  portion  of 
each  day.  For  each  pound  of  grain 
she  consumed,  a  return  of  S'l.  pounds 
of  milk  was  given,  and  she  pained  300 
pounds  during  the  test,  weighing  1615 
pounds  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


vance  utilizing  all   previous  ac^ 
complishments. 

No  one  step  in  advance,  since 
the  original  invention,  is  of  greater 
importance,    perhaps,   than  that 
which  has  provided  the  multiplex 
system,  by  which  five  telephone 
conversations   are  carried  on  to- 
day simultaneously  over  one  toll 
line  circuit,  or  by  which  forty  tele- 
graphic   messages   can  be   sent 
over  the   one  p2ur  of  wires.     As 
in  a  composite  photograph  the 
pictures  'are    combined,    so    the 
several  .  voice    waves    mingle   on 
the  circuit  to  be  again  separated 
for  their  various  destinations. 

By  this  wonderful  development 
the  Bell  System  obtains  for  the 
public  a  multiplied  usefulness 
from  its  long  distance  plant  and 
can  more  speedily  and  completely 
meet  the  needs  of  a  nation  of 
telephone  users. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 


One  Policy 
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^esiierxL  Canada 


In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  Is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle. 
ShelS  an^ltSs  bnnKS  certain  success  It's  «sy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
»Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Go's,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  hom<^ 

'      fieekers  tosettle  In  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 

for  th^pu"ha^c£«!ik  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 

The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchc- 

wan  and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  hifih  prices 

foryour  Brain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs-low  taxes  (none  on -.^.  ^^. 

improvements^,   good   markets   and    shippmg   facdities.  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  chmate  and  sure  crops. 

^mmL  For  llluBtrsted  litemtore.  map.,  de««-iption  of  "^n^" '^^  "^'S^'^iS^I 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta^  reduced  nulrowl  rate*,  etc..  apply  to  Sapenotvwkmt 
of  Immigration.  OtUwa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison.  200  North  Second  Street,  Harrisbarg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovarnmant  Asant 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS   TOLD   BY   THE  BOSS 

We  took  our  cured  meat  out  of  the 
brine  the  other  day,  and  allowed  it  to 
drip  for  a  day,  after  soaking  it  in  luke 
warm  water  for  six  or  eight  hours. 
We  find  that  there  is  no  salt  on  the 
outside  after  the  meat  is  smoked  when 
this  is  done.  We  use  green  maple  wood 
for  smoking.  It  will  be  allowed  to 
hang  in  the  smoke  house  for  about 
fifty  hours  under  a  steady  smoke. 


corn  silage,  cottonseed  meal  and  corn 
stover.  This  is  certainly  making  good 
gains  on  this  feed,  and  must  be  because 
the  silage  is  so  good.  We  plan  to  feed 
some  corn  during  the  balance  of  the 
time  that  the  cattle  are  here. 


We  have  been  able  to  haul  all  the 
manure  right  from  the  barnyard  into 
the  field  this  winter.  It  will  be  a  great 
help  when  spring  opens  to  feel  that 
most  of  the  manure  is  on  the  field. 
The  manure  will  also  be  worth  more 
when  handled  in  this  way  as  compared 
to  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the  barnyard 
during  the  spring  rains. 


We  have  been  spending  some  time  in 
getting  our  machinery  overhauled. 
We  find  it  time  well  spent,  as  there 
are  too  many  things  that  must  be 
looked  after  during  the  rush  of  early 
spring  and  summer  work. 


New  York  Plan  to  Control  MUk 

Surplus 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  recent 
milk  strike,  the  New  York  Dairymen's 
League  otncers  have  been  working  hard 
to  comply  with  the  general  demand 
from  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  league 
territory    that    some    general    plan    be 


worked  out  immediately  to  prevent 
future  milk  strikes.  These  plans  are 
not  complete  in  detail,  but  in  general 
they  include  the  oganizatlon  of,  first, 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative 
Association,  embracing  the  whole 
league  organization  in  New  York  state; 
second,  regional  co-operative  associa- 
tions covering  possibly  one  or  several 
counties,  and,  third,  the  organization 
of  local  co-operative  associations. 
Each  of  the  regional  and  local  asso- 
ciations will  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  central  organization,  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Co-operative  Association. 
These  different  co-operative  associar 
tions  will  sell  or  manufacture  all  of 
the  league  milk,  and  will  pro-rate  to 
each  member  his  equitable  share  from 
the  total  sum  received  from  all  league 
products.  The  tentral  association  will 
proceed  to  build  several  very  large 
central  plants  in  different  milk  centers 
in  the  state.  In  times  of  surplus  the 
milk  received  at  these  plants  will  be 
manufactured   into   the   by-product   or 


by-products  which  are  paying  the  best 
at  the  time.  These  products  will  be 
put  on  the  market  under  the  Dairy- 
men's League  brand,  and  advertised. 
Local  co-operative  shipping  plants  will 
probably  be  acquired  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements are  complete  for  handling 
the  surplus. 

Although  to  acquire  and  operate  a 
great  co-operative  system  which  will 
care  for  all  league  milk  will  cost  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  the  aggregate, 
yet  the  cost  will  not  be  seriously  felt 
by  any  one  dairyman.  To  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  start  with,  the 
league  will  put  on  a  campaign  to  bor- 
row money  on  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. These  certificates,  like  bonds, 
will  come  due  in  successive  years.  To 
pay  them  off  when  due,  and  to  get 
operating  expenses,  a  few  cents  a  hun- 
dred will  be  deducted  from  each  mem- 
ber's milk.  New  certificates  will  be 
issued  for  money  so  deducted  to  pay  oft 
old  certificates,  and  a  rotating  fund 
will  be  thus  established. 


Most  of  the  fall  pigs,  except  those 
that  will  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes, 
are  now  on  a  self-feeder  with  corn  and 
tankage.  They  are  doing  well,  and 
should  make  good  pork  during  the 
latter  part  of  April. 


We  ordered  a  couple  of  bales  of  hog 
fence  a  few  days  ago.  We  will  need 
it  this  spring,  and  if  freight  is  as 
slow  as  it  was  last  spring,  it  will  have 
ample  time  to  get  here. 

A  number  of  the  lambs  have  been 
docked  from  time  to  time.  It  does  not 
take  long  if  it  is  done  when  they  are 
from  ten  days  to  two  weoks  old.  We 
have  been  using  the  docking  irons, 
which  sear  the  wound  and  cause  no 
bleeding.  We  find  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  a  small  cardboard  with  a 
hole  in  it  to  put  the  tail  through.  This 
keeps  the  iron  from  burning  any  part 
of  the  leg  or  rump  of  the  lamb. 

In  checking  up  the  ewes  that  are  yet 
to  lamb  we  find  that  several  in  the 
fiock  are  not  with  lamb  and  are  in  fine 
condition.  In  looking  up  the  breeding 
records  for  last  year  we  find  that  these 
same  ewes  did  not  have  lambs  last 
spring.  These  have  all  been  marked, 
and  will  pass  on  to  the  butcher  in  a 
short  time.  A  ewe  that  does  not  pro- 
duce a  lamb  two  years  in  succession  is 
marked  off  the  list  of  desirable  citizens 
in  our  fiock. 


One  of  the  brood  sows  has  been  bred 
about  five  times  since  we  started  breed- 
ing for  spring  litters.  This  sow  is  a 
good  prospect  for  the  fattening  pen, 
and  will  go  there  if  she  does  not  settle 
to  the  last  service.  A  non-breeder  does 
not  find  a  happy  home  on  our  farm. 


We  have  just  sold  about  a  dozen 
early  lambs  that  weigh  between  forty 
and  fifty  pounds.  There  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  these  for  the  fancy  trade  in 
the  large  cities.  They  were  sold  at  a 
price  of  $10  to  $12  per  head,  which 
leaves  a  good  profit  for  the  sheep. 


We  have  ordered  our  paper  twine 
for  tying  the  wool.  It  is  well  to  have 
it  on  hand,  as  there  is  too  much  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  binder  twine  for 
putting  up  the  wool. 


The  steers  were  weighed  this  week, 
after  being  in  the  feed  lot  for  three 
months.  They  have  gained  2..50  pounds 
per  head  daily  during  this  period  on 


Western  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


<> 


ii     ^ 


For  every  power  use,  this  direct-connected  set  will 

furnish  the  electricity  at  low  cost 

The  ^Vestern  Electric  Company  believes  that  electric  power  will  do  for  farming  what  it  has 
done  for  other  industries.  It  believes  that  every  business  farmer  will  consider  the  purchase  of 
a  sturdy,  dependable  power  plant  when  offered  by  a  manufacturer  with  unlimited  resources 
for  making  good  every  promise.  It  backs  up  this  belief  by  offering  the  ^Vestem  Electric 
Power  and  Light  plant  in  one  neat,  compact  unit— the  result  of  many  years  of  experimenting. 


The  entire  plant  stands  about  4V^ 
feet  high.     The  engine  burns  kero- 
sene or  gasoline;  is  throttle  governed 
and  air  cooled. 

The  plant  automatically  starts  itself 
•t  the  touch  of  the  starting  lever;  oils 
itself  automatically;  feeds  its  own  fuel 
automatically  by  a  vacuum  feed  sys- 
tem; automatically  gives  a  tapering 
charge  to  the  battery;  stops  itself 
when  the  battery  is  fully  charged. 
Every  automatic  feature  that  can  add 
to  simplicity  and  reliability  is  found 
on  this  Western  Electric  Plant. 


Small  motors  for  pumps,  cream 
separator,  fanning  mill,  etc.,  can  be 
operated  directly  from  the  generator 
thereby  saving  the  battery  for  use  at 
.  night.  Many  farmers  are  already 
using  the  Western  Electric  Utility 
Motor,  a  Vi  horse  power  motor  which 
can  be  carried  to  the  work. 

The  Western  Electric  man  near 
you  will  demonstrate  this  plant  to 
you — and  tell  you  about  the  many 
\A^estern  Electric  labor  savers  for 
farm  and  home:  all  have  been  proved 
practical  on  farms  everywhere. 


Wri^  for  bookM  No.    14    PFL   mnd  we  will  Ull 
the  Wemtern  Electric  men  to  get  irt  touch  with  you. 

THE  WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.        910  River  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
11th  &  York  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa.       410  So.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  fuel  is  poured  Into  the  bate  of 
the  engine  which  burn*  kerosene  ■■ 
ipvell  as  it  does  gaaoWne. 
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Starting  Ewes  and  Lambs  Right 


EDGAR  L. 

On  a  trip  down  East,  I  called  at  the 
farm  of  a  New  York  man  who  keeps 
some  sheep  in  connection  with  his 
other  farming  operations.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  man 
lives  only  a  part  of  the  time  out  on  the 
farm.  His  business  is  in  the  city;  the 
farm  is  his  resting  place. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  farm,  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride,  took  me  about 
the  cow  stables,  and  showed  me  the 
dairy  herd,  but  what  I  learned  about 
the  sheep  I  had  to  pick  up  myself,  for 
it  was  plain  that  the  superintendent 
was  not  a  sheep  man  and  had  little 
interest  in  them. 

Under  a  shed  connected  with  the 
barn  I  found  some  of  the  finest  pens 
and  feeding  racks  and  other  arrange- 
ments I  ever  saw  anywhere  for  sheep. 
The  sheep  were,  so  the  man  told  me, 
pure  breds,  and  they  had  some  ear- 
marks of  being  of  full  blood,  but  they 
were  certainly  poor-looking  animals. 
Scrawny,  wool  filled  with  seeds,  and 
generally  unkempt,  they  were  no  source 
of  pride  or  profit,  unless  I  miss  my 
guess.  It  makes  me  feel  bad  as  I  think 
of  it,  and  I  know  those  sheep  could  not 
bear  or  raise  lambs  that  would  be 
wort^  while. 

By  the  time  this  article  reaches  our 
readers,  most  of  the  spring  lambs  will 
have  been  born.  It  will  not,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  to  say  anything  about 
getting  the  ewes  into  shape  to  bear 
their  young  most  successfully.  But  a 
few  words  about  their  care  from  now 
on  will  not  come  amiss. 

Ewes  that  suckle  lainbs  must  have 
food  that  will  make  milk.  It  will  not 
do  to  feed  dry  hay,  perhaps  mostly 
timothy,  and  expect  the  lambs  to  do 
very  well.  Clover  is  better.  And  to 
go  with  it  there  must  be  some  grain. 
I  like  odts  for  this  purpose.  So  do  the 
sheep.  Bran  is  also  full  of  nutri- 
ment, and  has  this  other  advantage 
that  it  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  regu- 
lar, an  item  of  no  small  account  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  For  when  the 
mother  sheep  is  constipated,  the  lamb 
is  apt  to  be,  too,  which  is  not  good 
for  any  animal. 

Still  further  to  help  the  ewe  about 
making  milk,  some  vegetables  are  quite 
essential.      For    this    purpose    turnips 
are  a  favorite  with  the  sheep.     They 
may  be  chopped,  but  if  they  are,  chop 
them  fine,  for  large  chunks,  especially 
if  cut   with   a   knife,   may  choke  the 
sheep.      To    go    along    with   the   vege- 
tables, a  few   apples  are  fine.     These 
have  the  quality  of  a  laxative.     They 
help   to    produce   milk.      But    without 
plenty   of  water,   we   have  set  before 
our  ewes   a   hard  task.     I   have  seen 
Bheep    eating    snow    to    quench    their 
thirst.    Think  of  it!     What  can  a  man 
be  thinking  of  to  force  any  creature 
to   try   to   slake   thirst   in   that   way? 
Water,  with  the  chill  taken  off,  is  the 
ideal  drink  for  sheep.     It  takes  but  a 
little  effort  to  carry  a  pail  of  warm 
water    down    to    the    drinking   trough 
and    temper    the    cold    of    the    water 
pumped  into  it.     Sheep  never  do  well 
on   Ice-cold   water.     Neither  does  any 
farm  animal. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  lambs  them- 
selves: Give  the  lambs  a  good  start 
and  they  will  keep  growing,  if  they  are 
well   fed.     Otherwise  they   will   grow 


VINCENT 

Stunted  and  scraggly.  So,  begin  by 
feeding  the  mother  well  with  good, 
clean,  nutritious  food.  Then,  as  soon 
as  they  will  nibble  it,  give  them  some 
nice,  bright  hay,  together  with  a  bit 
of  grain.  They  will  lick  meal  and 
bran  very  soon.  Keep  on  doing  this, 
and  you  are  pretty  sure  of  having  some 
lambs  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  place 
and  to  the  man  who  owns  them. 

Honestly,  if  I  were  the  owner  of  that 
farm  down  East,  I  would  either  get 
rid  of  the  man  who  tends  the  sheep 
or  I  would  sell  off  the  sheep.  They 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  farm,  and  no  pos- 
sible source  of  profit  to  anybody.  For 
one  of  two  things  we  keep  sheep:    For 

* 

the  pleasure  we  get  out  of  them  or  the 
money  they  will  bring  in.  But  what 
if  there  be  neither  money  nor  source 
of  pride?  Time  to  do  something,  and 
do  it  quick! 


Regarding  the  W^ool  Market 

W.  H.  T0MHA\-E 

A  wool  conference  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio,    March    6th.      All    men 
representing  the  different  organizations 
which  are  interested  in  the  wool  situa- 
tion of  the  country  were  present.    The 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  give 
the  wool  growers  of  the  country  some 
information     regarding     the     present 
American   and    world   supply   of  wool 
stocks.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty among  wool  producers  about  just 
what  it  to  be  done  with  the  1919  clip. 
The  opinion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  interests  were  brought  to- 
gether in  a  statement  of  information. 
Some  wool  growers,  several  representa- 
tives   from    the    Department   of   4gri- 
culture,    Washington,    D.    C,    and   the 
bureau  of  markets  were  present,  and 
presented  some  valuable  data  concern- 
ing the  visible  supply  of  wool  in  the 
United    States   and    foreign   countries. 
The    representatives    of    the   manufac- 
turing interests  stated  that  the  amount 
of  wool  used  at  the  present  time  was 
belaw    normal    consumption,    but   that 
there  was  a  good  call  for  the  better 
grades  of  wool  coming  on  the  market. 
The  general  feeling  prevailed  that  the 
most  practical  plan  for  the  farmers  of 
the  fleece  wool  states  to  dispose  of  the 
wool    stocks    was    to    pool    and    grade 
them,  shipping  them  to  large  markets, 
where  they  would  then  be  sold  on  the 
merit  of  the  wool.     A  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  for  the  wool  growers' 
guidance  presented  the  following  rec- 
ommendations,   which    were   approved 
as  representing  the  opinion  of  the  dele- 
gates attending  the  conference: 

BECOMMEXDATIOXS 

The  reprpsentatlves  of  wool  growers'  or- 
ganizatlunn  nud  the  representatives  of 
other  farmers'  organizations  and  of  state 
itnd  fetleral  Institutions  In  session  with 
representatives  of  w(»oI  dealers  and  inanu- 
fiu-turers  at  rolumbus,  Ohio,  March  0. 
11*19.  concur  In  the  following  statements 
of  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  the  wool 
trade  and  in  recommendations  as  to  mat- 
terB  needing  attention  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  sheep  and  wool  Industry. 

Statistics  presented  at  this  session  re- 
garding the  present  world  stocks  of  wool 
and  their  character  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  regarding 
the  future  of  the  sheep  and  wool  Industry. 
Wool  stocks  at  present  in  this  country  aie 
characterized  by  large  supplies  of  low-grade 
wools  of  a  kind  not  normally  coming  into 
competition  with  l>e8t  grades  of  domestic 
wool,  and  a  comparatively  small  supply  of 
choice  wools.  ,        ^  .      , 

Furthermore,  the  prospective  demand  of 
manufacturers  appears  sufficient  to  absorb 
all  supplies  of  good  wool  now  In  sight. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  In  the  situa- 
tion to  cause  growers  to  be  hasty  in  selling 
their  wools.  ^  | 

It  is  our  understanding  that  any  reforms 
to    be    brought    about    In    wool    marketing  , 
methods     must     be     Inaugurated     and    con- 
ducted bv  growers  themselves,  for  thev  will 
benefit  first  and  chiefly  from  such  reforms. 

It  Is  strongly  urged  that  wool  growers 
form  and  support  community  organizations 
for  marketing  their  wool  and  improving  the 


Copyrtght  IBK 

by  K.  J.  Reyiioldl 

Tobacco  Co. 


Toppy  rmd  bag;  tidy 
rmd  tina,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidor 9 — and— 
that  clever,  practicai 
pound  eryetal  glaew 
humidor  with  epongm 
moi$tener  top  that  keep* 
the  tobacco  in  euch 
perfect  condUiotu 


" \    ■ 

YOU  can't  help  getting  jim- 
my pipe  or  cigarette  makings 
happy  every  time  you  fire  up 
with  Prince  Albert — it  pleases 
you  so  fair  and  square.  You  just 
can't  get  enough  hours  in  the  days 
and  nights  to  put  to  smoking 
purposes.  That's  the  situation! 

It's  never  too  late  to  hop  the 
fence  into  the  Prince  Albert 
pleasure-pasture  I  For,  P.  A.  is 
ready  to  give  you  more  tobacco  f\in 
than  you  ever  had  before.  That's 
because  it  has  the  quality,  the 
flavor  and  the  fragrance! 

Soon  as  you  know  Prince  Albert 
you'll  say  that  P.  A.  did  not  bite 
your  tongue  or  parch  your  throat 
And,  it  never  willl  For,  our 
exclusive  patented  process  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch  and  lets  the 
man  with  the  touchiest  tongue 
simply  smoke  his  fiH  all  the  time. 


It  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston -Salem,  N.  C 


Horse  Power  is 


H/  Jv  \J  I^  Cheapest  and  Surest 


f  ^KimSilllViF^El    ^^^  plowing.     You  who  have  tried 

I  ^^■■■■■■M^^Ua^I    It  Plow  this  to  be  a  fact.     Many 

I  fields  have  been  only  half  plowed.     The  Harrow  must  do  what 
I  the  plow  left  undone,  on  95  per  cent,  of  the  farms  owued  by  the 

■  readers  of  this   ad.    LE   ROY   Walking   and   Riding 

I  PlOl/VS   would    have    done  you  better   work   last   year   for 

mucti  less  money. 

LE  ROY  PLOWS  are  built  in  your  territory  and  espec. 
ially   adapted   for  the    rough 

Eaistern  plowing. 

Try  a  Le  Roy   Dealer  or 
write,  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  67  Lake  St., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars.  .^^^-^ 

(Insist   on    being  supplied   with  '*^^^ 
genuine  Le  Roy  extras.) 


Invest  in  Fruit  Trees  Now! 

AD  acre  planted  to  well  selected  trees  wHl  bring  In  several  times  the 
Income  derived  from  grain  or  other  field  crops.  Start  with  Harrisons' 
Quality  Trees.  They  are  the  product  of  over  30  years'  nursery  and 
commercial  fruit  growing  experience.  All  are  budded  fVom  bearing 
trees  of  known  production.  We  have  millions  of  vigorous  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  and  Cherry  Trees  ready  for  early  Spring  shipment. 
Also  Small  Fruits,  Kvergreens  and  Shade  Trees. 

You  need  ovr  1919  Ntir»*-ry  Book.     IV n  free.     Senrf  today. 
HARRISONS'  NURSERIES  Box  34  BtRLlN.  MD. 
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local    organizations    is    deemed    essential    to 
BuccesK.  „ 

it  is  reported  to  us  that  the  bureau  of 
markets  Is  tabulating  reports  from  wool 
dealers  on  their  1918  business  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  we  urge  that  this 
work  be  prosecuted  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch ;  that  insofar  as  the  just  claims  of 
Individual  growers  can  be  determined  they 
be  met.  and  that  any  surplus  over  and  above 
such  claims  be  distributed  on  some  equi- 
table basis  among  the  fleece-growing  states 
for   the  promotion  of  the  shetip   industry. 

We  urge  further  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment investigate  the  possibility  and  feasi- 
bilitv  of  in  some  way  bringing  about  the 
proper  labeling  of  woolen  goods  as  to  the 
character  of  the  constituents  entering  into 
them,  and  also  of  establishing  a  wool  market 
news  service.  .    ,, 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  prospects  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  the  payment  for  wool 
clips  on  the  basis  of  their  merit,  we  advise 
growers  to  take  pains  to  produce  high-class 
wool  and  to  market  it  in  the  l>est  possible 
condition.  .     , 

We  urge  the  need  of  larger  appropriations 
to  state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  for  sheep  and  wool  educational  and 
investigational   work. 

We  recommend  that  all  fair  associations 
provide  for  exhibits  of  wool  properly  classi- 
fied acordlng  to  market  grades  prevailing 
in  that  state  or  region. 

We  approve  most  heartily  of  the  eam- 
l*aign  inaugurated  by  the  National  Wool 
(;rowers'   Association    to   extend   the   market 

tor  lamb.  .       ^  .    , 

We  desire  to  express  to  the  Trl-^^tate 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  and 
ti,  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Association  our 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  In  arranging 
f«r  and  c«)nductlng  this  meeting. 

Spirng  Top-Dressing  for  Wheat 

E.  0.    MC  CLOSKEY 

Top-dressing  wheat  with  high-grade 
fertilizer    in    the    spring    has    proved 
profitable  for  Lewis  Zarfoos,  of   Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.     He  grows 
a  considerable  acreage  of  wheat  each 
year,  which  he  has  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  fertilizing  with  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  1-12-0   fertilizer.     Last  spring 
he  became  interested  in  the  matter  of 
top-dressing.     The  price  of  wheat  was 
high,  and  there  was  a  big  demand  for 
it,    and    he    figured    that    top-dressing 
with    fertilizer   ought   to   increase   the 
yield    materially,    and    decided    to    ex- 
periment   a    little.      He    secured    200 
pounds  of  top-dressing  fertilizer  which 
analyzed  7-7-0,  and  applied  this  to  one 
acre  of  a  large  field  of  wheat,  which 
was  fairly  uniform  as  large  fields  go. 
If  anything,  however,  the  acre  where 
the    wheat    was    top-dressed    was    the 
poorest  of  the  field.     Naturally,  as  Mr. 
Zarfoos  explained,  he  was  more  anxious 
to  improve  the  poorest,  if  any  improv- 
ing was  to  be  done.    The  fertilizer  was 
put  on  the  latter  part  of  March,  just 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  get  on 
the  land. 

When  seen  in  July,  Mr.  Zarfoos  was 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  results.  He 
said  the  acre  where  the  top-dressing 
wa.s  made  had  picked  up  quickly  and 
gone  way  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
field.  That  there  was  a  difference  was 
apparent  all  summer,  he  said,  and  the 
difference  was  so  marked  it  could 
easily  be  seen  as  far  as  one  could 
see  the  field. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Zarfoos 
to  keep  the  wheat  from  the  acre  sep- 
arate   from    the    rest   of   the   field,   in 
order  to  measure  it,  because,  like  every 
other  farmer,   he  had   none  too  much 
help,  and  the  most  he  could  do  was  to 
get  his  wheat  in  safely.    In  appearance 
and  promise,  however,  the  result  was 
very    satisfactory.      The    heads    were 
larger  and  better  filled  out.    The  straw 
was  larger,  and  had  tillered  out  more. 
He  felt  confident  that  top-dressing  had 
doubled  the  yield,  and  this  on  a  field 
where  the  yield  was  far  above  average 
without     top-dressing.       Perhaps     the 
yield  was  not  doubled;  probably  it  was 
not  really  that  much,  for  such  a  gain 
would   be  almost  too  much   to  expect. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  was 


a  material  increase  and  profit.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Zarfoos  felt  that  way  about 
it,  and  says  that  he  considers  top- 
dressing  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to 
profitably  increase  the  wheat  yield. 
Maryland. 


Peas  and  Oats  for  a  Hay  Crop 
Canada  peas  and  oats  grown  in  com- 
bination have  been  found,  in  tests  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  to  be  an 
excellent  emergency  hay  crop  in  sec- 
tions where  clover  or  other  legumes 
have  failed  to  survive  the  winter.  Pea 
and  oat  hay  is  also  grown  in  dairy 
sections  as  a  soiling  crop. 

Tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio  station, 
Wooster,  tor  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomical rate  of  seeding  show  a  mixture 
of  one  bushel  of  peas  and  two  bushels 


of  oats  per  acre  as  giving  the  largest 
yield  of  cured  hay,  but  the  use  of  one 
and  one-half  bushels  each  of  peas  and 
oats  per  acre  gives  a  hay  of  higher 
feeding  value. 

Both  oats  and  peas  have  been  found 
to  require  the  same  climatic  and  sea- 
sonal conditions,  and  mature  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  oats  support 
the  pea  vines,  which  aids  in  harvest- 
ing and  curing  the  hay.  The  northern 
half  of  Ohio  is  regarded  as  being 
adapted  particularly  for  the  production 
of  this  crop. 


Disking  Land  for  Oats 

Tests  in  oats  growing  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  show  that  farmers 
may  profitably  consider  disking  land 
for  oats  instead  of  plowing.     The  six- 


year  average  results  of  oat  yields  fol- 
lowing disking  are  54  bushels  to  the 

acre. 

Because  oats  thrive  best  In  cool 
weather,  station  officials  point  out  the 
necessity  to  seed  as  early  as  possible; 
with  this  comes  the  adaptability  of 
getting  the  spring  crop  in  quickly  by 

disking. 

Other  experiments  in  oat  culture  re- 
garding thick  and  thin  seeding  indicate 
that  10  pecks  to  the  acre  may  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  seeding  for  most 
conditions. 

Varieties  of  oats  showing  an  average 
yield  of  65  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre 
in  Ohio  for  eleven  years  are:  Siberian, 
Improved  American,  Big  Four,  Silver 
Mine,  Green  Mountain,  American  Ban- 
ner, Sixty  Day,  Lincoln  and  Joanette. 
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The  Tractor  to  Buy 


ARE  you  one  of  the  many  farmers 
who  need  more  power  to  handle 
the  farm  work  properly?     Do   you  have 

to  work  with  less  help  than  you  need.!* 

If  so,  you  need  an  International  kerosene  trac- 
tor. The  size  that  gives  you  power  for  your 
heaviest  load  will  handle  all  the  work.  I  ntef  na- 
tionals use  only  as  much  fuel  as  the  load  refjuires. 
They  are  made  to  work  with  farm  maclimes  — 
the  kind  vou  are  now  using  — and  special  hitches 
are  provided  for  all  kinds  of  field  and  road  work. 
Their  belt  pulleys  are  large  enough  to  prevent 
slippage,  run  at  correct  speed,  and  are  set  high 
enough  to  keep  the  belt  off  the  ground.  They  all 
use  kerosene  or  other  low-grade  fuels  which 
means  a  big  saving  in  operating  expense. 

The  Company  to  Buy  From 

You  know  that  we  have  supplied  farmers  with 
high-grade  machines  for  nearly  88  years.  You 
know  that  our  tractors  have  furnished  satisfactory 
farm  power  for  more  than  12  years.  We  have  far 
too  much  at  stake  to  market  machines  of  any  but 
the  highest  standards  of  quality.     We  expect  to 


come  back  some  day  and  sell  you  some  other 
machines  in  the  long  list  you  see  in  this  advertise- 
ment.     In  every  sale  we  try  to  build   tor  the 

future. 

Tractor  Service  Whenever  Needed 

In  line  with*  this  policy,  we  have  developed  a 
service  organization  which  now  consists  of  89 
branch  houses  and  many  thousands  of  loyal  local 
dealers,  wide  awake  and  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  Service  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  any  tractor  sale.  When  you  buy  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor  you  buy  with  it  the  assist- 
ance of  an  organization  that  brings  a  well  stocked 
branch  house  or  a  live,  local  dealer  within  tele- 
phone call,  fully  equipped  to  keep  your  tractor 
working  steadily. 

International  Tractor  Sizes 

International  tractors,  all  using  kerosene  for 
fuel,  are  made  in  8-16,  10-20,  and  15-30  H.  P.  sizes. 
A  line  to  the  address  below  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  all  our  tractors  and  about  any 
other  machines  you  mention  in  the  list  shown  m 
this  advertisement. 
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The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  HarrMtins  Machines 

Biiulrrs  Push  nindcrs 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  .      Shockers 

.  Threshers 

Tillage  ImplemenU 

Disk  Harrows    Cultivators 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring- Tooth  Harrows 

Peg  Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows 

Plantins  &  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters     Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills 

Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 

Do  1*  pc 

Combination  Side  Rakes 

and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 

and  Stackers 

Baline  Presses 

Bunchers 

Belt  Machinea 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

CornShellers       Threshers 

Hay  Presses 

Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machinee-CoBt. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machine* 

Kerosene  Kngines 

Gasoline  Enelnes 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machine* 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Daiv  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 

Cream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Sprefding  Attach. 

Farm  Wagons 

Farm  Trucks 

Stalk  Cutters   „    ^  ,    . 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  ,      _    , 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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Preparation  of  the  Seed  Bed  for  Corn 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

The  method   of   preparing  the  seed 
bed  for  corn  depends  upon  whether  the 
land    was   fall-plowed   or   plowed    this 
spring.      Fall-plowed    land    should    be 
disked  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  will 
permit.     This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
conserve  the  moisture  and  to  prevent 
the   development   of  weeds,     in  most 
cases  fall-plowed  land  was  left  rough 
during  the  winter.     In  such   cases  a 
disk  or  cutaway  harrow  may  be  used 
to  cut  up  the  land  and  make  it  level. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  the 
land  in  perfect  condition  for  corn  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  spring,  as  subse- 
quent rains  may  pack  the  ground  so 
that  extra  work  is  necessary  to  put  it 
in  good  condition.     It  is  sufficient  to 
level  the  land  somewhat,  but  have  a 
rough  mulch  formed  so  as  to  prevent 
too  rapid  drying  out  of  the  soil.     The 
late   days   of    April    are   usually   very 
wfndy,  and  this  increases  the  rate  of 
evaporation  quite  rapidly.    Fall-plowed 
land  should  be  worked  with  a  harrow 
every  ten  days  until  time  of  planting, 
80  as  to  get  rid  of  the  small  weeds. 
Thorough   disking  is  -very   important, 
particularly    in    the    Eastern    states, 
since  these  soils   are   generally   more 
weedy  than  those  in  the  corn  belt. 

Where  the  land  has  been  spring- 
plowed,  particularly  if  a  sod  has  been 
turned  under,  a  roller  should  in  most 
cases  follow  the  plow.  This  is  to  press 
down  the  soil  so  as  to  prevent  exces- 
sive drying  '^ut  from  beneath.  In  every 
case  a  jointer  should  be  used,  in  order 
to  turn  under  every  bit  of  sod  and 
trash.  After  the  rolling  it  Is  well  to 
^follow  with  a  disk  or  cutaway  harrow, 
*fio  as  to  cut  up  the  soil  and  at  the  same 
time  compact  it  sufficiently  to  drive 
out  the  extra  air  that  may  lie  between 
the  furrow  slice  and  the  subsoil.  If 
this  is  done  a  considerable  time  before 
planting,  another  disking  should  be 
made  In  a  week  or  ten  days.  As  with 
the  fall-plowed  land,  too  much  work 
need  not  be  put  on  the  land  in  order 
to  put  it  in  fine  tilth  at  the  surface,  as 
heavy  rains  may  compact  the  soil  and 
thus  require  additional  work  later. 
The  disking  at  Intervals  will  keep  the 
land  loose  and  lively  at  the  surface, 
and  serve  to  renew  the  capillary  con- 
nection between  the  soil  and  the  sub- 
Mil.  Likewise  the  disking  serves  to 
more  thoroughly  mix  the  sod  and 
organic  matter  with  the  soil.  LAnd 
fitted  as  outlined  above  will  need  only 
a  slight  harrowing  with  an  Acme  or 
with  a  spike-toothed  harrow  previous 
to  planting. 

In  case  of  heavy  rains  It  may  be 
necessary  to  disk  just  before  planting, 
and  follow  the  disk  with  a  leveling 
harrow  of  some  sort.  In  the  absence 
of  a  roller,  fallow  land  which  has  been 
turned  may  be  dragged.  This  will 
serve  to  level  the  soil,  fill  In  the  open- 
ings and  put  the  land  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  disk  to  follow.  The  im- 
portance of  thoroughly  working  the 
soil  some  time  before  planting  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  open 
spaces,  or  pockets,  In  the  soil  often 
dry  out  after  planting,  and  the  corn  is 
weakened  or  destroyed  through  lack  of 
moisture.  Likewise  these  depressions 
In  the  plowed  land  may  prevent  the 
corn  being  thoroughly  covered,  and 
this  may  result  In  loss  through  birds 


or  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  to  ger- 
minate the  seed.  It  follows  that  good 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  can  be 
best  attained  through  a  thorough  job 
of  plowing.  Of  course,  a  poor  job  of 
plowing  may  be  wonderfully  Improved 
by  the  use  of  a  disk  or  other  harrow, 
but  this  requires  considerable  extra 
labor. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  planting  should  be  somewhat  firm 
beneath,    but    the    surface  -should    be 
fairly  loose,  so  that  the  planter  may 
put  the  kernels  at  a  uniform  depth. 
On  the  condllton   of  the   surface  soil 
will   also   depend   the   effectiveness   of 
the  planter  in  covering  the  seed.    Very 
loose,  open  soli,  although  uniform  on 
the  surface,  is  not  desirable  for  plant- 
ing, due  to  the  fact  that  drought  may 
cause  serious  injuries  to  the  new  seed- 
lings.   It  is  not  necessary  that  the  soli 
be  put  in  a  very  fine  state  of  tilth  at 
the  surface,  providing  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  earth  at  a  depth  of  IV2  to  2 
inches.     The  condition  of  the  soil  at 
time  of  planting  determines  to  a  large 
extent   the    amount    of   work   that    Is 
necessary    after    the    corn    comes    up. 
For    example,    poorly    prepared    land 
may  result  In  a  more  rapid  growth  of 
weeds,  so  that  It  Is  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  corn  somewhat  earlier  than 
otherwise.     However,   it  is  Important 
In  every  case  to  begin  the  cultivation 
of  corn  before  it  comes  up.     This  is 
best  done  by  the  use  of  a  spike-toothed 
harrow  run  over  the  land  immediately 
before  the  corn   appears  through  the 
soil.     Rough  or  poorly  prepared  seed 
beds  are  not  so  much  benefited  by  such 
harrowing  as  where  the  land  has  been 
put  in  good  condition  before  planting. 


Simple  Seed  Tests 

Testing  seed  corn  Is  a  form  of  crop 
insurance  which  should  not  b3  over- 
looked by  farmers,  and  is  of  special 
Importance  this  year,  in  view  of  the 
high  prices  which  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  past  winter.  Tests  should  be 
made  before  the  corn  Is  shelled,  and 
every  ear  should  be  tested. 

Here  is  a  simple  method  recom- 
mended by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station :  Place  two  Inches  of  wet 
sawdust,  well  packed  down.  In  a  box 
about  twenty  Inches  square  and  three 
Inches  deep.  Lay  over  the  sawdust  a 
sheet  of  muslin  of  the  same  size  as 
the  box,  marked  off  Into  two-in^h 
squares  and  numbered  from  1  to  100. 

The  germlnator  will  then  hold  seed 
from  100  ears. 

The  ears  to  be  tested  should  be  laid 
out  In  a  row,  and  every  fifth  one  num- 
bered. Beginning  with  the  first  ear, 
pick  out  two  grains  near  the  tip,  two 
near  the  middle  and  two  near  the  butt, 
and  place  these  six  grains  on  the 
square  numbered  "1."  Likewise  take 
six  grains  from  each  of  the  other  ears 
until  the  germlnator  is  full.  Then 
cover  the  corn  with  a  wet  burlap  bag. 

If  the  germlnator  is  kept  at  room 
temperature  for  five  or  six  days,  it 
may  then  be  opened  and  the  vitality 
of  each  ear  determined.  An  ear  should 
not  be  regarded  as  first  class  for  seed 
unless  all  six  grains  from  It  have 
germinated.  Ears  not  indicating  good 
vitality  should  be  discarded. 


^e  Name 

SYRACUSE 

on  Tibur  Plow 


is  Good  Insurance 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  farmers  of  the  East  have  associated 
the  name  "Syracuse"  with  especially  good  plows.  Thorough 
seed-bed  making  and  good- wearing  qualities  established  that 
reputation.  Always,  the  name,  *  Syracuse,"  assures  fully 
satisfactory  results  from  your  plow  investment 

JOHNd^DEERE  SYRACUSE 

WALKING  PLOWS 

are  built  in  an  Eastern  factory  that  specializes  on  meeting  fiiUy 
the  requirements  of  Eastern  farmers.  A  successful  type  has 
been  developed  for  every  plowing  condition  that  exists  in  the  East. 

after  long  service,  a  new  Syracuse 


Wearing  surfaces  are  chilled 

deep  and  uniformly  by  a  special 
Syracuse  process.  Beams  are  guar« 
anteed  not  to  bend  or  break.  All- 
parts,  originals  and  e:irtras,  are  made 
absolutely  true  to  pattern  design. 
Whenever    a    part  becomes   worn 


part  will  fit  perfectly. 

Send  us  a  postcard  asking  for 
a  folder  describing  the  full  line  of 
John  Deere  Syracuse  Walking  Plows 
for  the  East. 


The  cut  below  shows  the  No.  1461  Chilled  and  Combination 
Series  adapted  for  good  worlc  in  turf  and  stubble  plowinK. 


C^et 

This 
FREE  Book 


Send  today  for  our 
free  book,"Better  Farm 
Implements  and  How  to  Use 
Them."  Full  of  valuable  farm- 
ing   information.      Describes 
the  complete  line  of  John  Deere 
farm    implements    nnd    farm 
machinery.  To  f  et  this  book, 
ask  for  Package  WP-  628. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


, 


JOHN   DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


THE  WADE  GASOLINE  SAW 

Does  more  work  than  ten  men.  Never  tires  and  is  always  on  the  job. 

RA>VLJNGS   IMPLEMENT   CO.,   B.'^Kimore,   Md. 
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Works  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do 
with  a  hoc — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produce! 
a  miilch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide.  y 

^    The 

Progressive 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


Suggestions  for  the  Spring  Garden ' 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


VHA  one  nrale  The  Fowler  does  at  much 
work  ms  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivates 
■hallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  des'^roy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  pght 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  r«movinn 
mow  foot  you  can  cultivate  astride  the  rowi 

With  Depth  Regulator,  $  1 6 

Sold  by  Dealera 

Rawllngs  implemeiif  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md, 

urpee's 
Seeds 

Grow 

Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook   Vegetables 

P-.— oe^  We  will  mail 
rOr^iJC^,ne  packet 
each  of  the  following  Vege- 
table Seeds:  Beet,  Crosby 
i  EgyptianCarrot,Chantenay 
Corn,  Golden  Bantam  Let- 
tuce, Way  ahead  Tomato, 
Matchless.  If  purchased 
separately  this  collection 
would  cost  50  cents. 

Complete  collection  for 
25c.  Five  collections  for 
$1.00,  mailed  to  different 
addresses,  if  so  ordered. 

BURPEE'S  ANNUAL 

The  Leading  Ameruan  Seed 
Catalog  will   be  mailed  to  you  free  upon 
request.     Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W  JITLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  S^i  Grtwtn.  PkiUJalpkU 


Genuine  Frost  Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

winter  grown  Jn  the  open  HeUl.  stronj?  and 
hardy.  Varieties:  Early  Jersey  WakeHeld. 
Charleston  WakeHeld.  Succession.  Drumhead. 
Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  -500  forfl-.-iO;  1000  for  f.i.5<». 
tKjetpald.  Bv  express.  1000  for  |2.00;  over  400«i  at 
$1.75;  over  \HMtO  at  fl.50  per  1000.  Ready  lor  Im- 
mediate shipment. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Piedmont  Plmnt  Co.,  Albany.  «». 

and  Urrcnville.  N.  C 


The   tomato   plants   started   in   Feb- 
ruary in  hotbed  or  greenhouse  should 
now  be  transplanted  to  cold  frame  and 
set  about  four  Inches  apart  each  way. 
Then  give  plenty  of  air  on  sunny  days, 
and  if  unusual  cold  happens,  cover  the 
glass  with  mats  or   old   carpets.     But 
keep  the  plants  as  hardy  as  possible, 
and  try  to  get  them  from  a  pale,  tender 
green  on  the  stems  to  a  purplish  color, 
showing   that   they   are   getting   more 
hardened  to  the  air.     Here  we  try  to 
get  them  hardened  off  so  that  they  can 
be  set   in   the  open   ground  after  the 
middle   of   April.      In    the   cUmate   of 
Philadelphia,  early  May  will  probably 
be  safer.     I  always  leave  some  reserve 
plants    under    glass    for    emergencies. 
Then,  after  the  plants  are  out,  and  the 
weather  man  says  frost    (he  does  hit 
it  now  and  then),  I  cover  them  with 
pasteboard  protectors,  or  simply  turn 
them   over   and    cover    with    the    soil. 
Covered  with  soil,  I  have  carried  them 
through  a  sudden  flareback  down  to  20 
^bove  zero. 

If  you  have  no  greenhouse  or  frames, 
you  will  do  better  to  buy  potted  plants 
of  egg  plants  In  late  May,  for  they 
demand  better  handling  in  starting 
from  seed  than  other  plants. 

Seed  of  the  sweet  peppers  sown  the 
first  of  March  should  be  potted  into 
21/^-inch  pots  and  grown  until  May 
before  setting  out.  I  grow  none  but 
the  Pimiento,  for  it  gives  me  a  dozen 
pods  for  every  one  I  can  get  from  the 
Chinese  Giant  or  the  Ruby  King. 

Sow  seed  of  the  New  England  onions 
like  the  Southport  and  Dan  vers  Globe. 
For  green  onions,  sets  can  be  planted 
now.  The  offsets  of  the  yellow  potato 
onions  planted  last  fall  can  be  used 
now  as  green  onions. 

Plant  the  early  varieties  of  garden 
peas  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  In  good  order.  Mine  were 
sown  here  the  middle  of  February. 
The  later  varieties  can  also  be  planted 
after  March.  15th.  For  these  I  plant 
Thos.  Laxton  and  Laxtonian,  and  for 
the  latest,  Longfellow,  giving  this  va- 
riety a  wire  fence  to  climb  on.  I 
have  taken  this  as  an  improvement  on 
the  old  Champion  of  England,  being 
just  as  good  and  far  more  prolific. 

Spinach  of  the  Savoy  class  can  be 
sown,  and  the  soil  for  it  should  be 
made  very  rich,  to  make  It  develop 
rapidly,  as  it  will  run  to  seed  rather 
quickly  when  the  weather  gets  warm. 
Sow  a  few  radishes  every  ten  days 


to  the  light  spread  out  and  let  the 
sprouts  start.  The  Cobbler  Is  the  kind 
usually  planted,  but  the  old  Early 
Rose  is  of  better  quality.  Study  the 
best  catalogs.  They  are  now  good 
guides. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  gladioli  can 
be  planted.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant 
some  every  two  weeks  till  June,  so  as 
to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.  If  you 
have  greenhouse  room,  you  can  cut  the 
cannas  to  a  single  bud  and  start  them 
in  4-inch  pots.  These  can  b°!  set  out 
after  the  soil  is  warm'  and  will  get 
into  bloom  earlier  than  planting  dry 
roots. 

Dahlias  can  be  brought  into  a  warm 
place  to  sprout  so  that  they  can  be 
divided  with  a  sprout  to  each  piece. 

Sow  seeds  of  asters  In  shallow  box 
of  rich  soil,  and  later  sow  some  In  the 
open  border  for  transplanting  for  late 
bloom. 

Plant  bulbs  of  the  Japanese  Speci- 
osum  lilies  and  the  Auratum  lily. 

Maryland. 


Top  Dresa  vrith  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Why  German 
Fanners  Failed 

For  several  years,  German 
farmers  have  had  to  do  with- 
out Chilean  Nitrate  and  use 
Air  Nitrate. 

Reports  have  come  that  Air 
Nitrate  was  not  liked,  and  that 
crops  failed  to  respond  to  it. 

Chilean  Nitrate,  in  the 
earth  for  thousands  of  years, 
thoroughly  nitrated,  is  eco- 
nomical— the  fertilizer  of 
known  quality. 

WM.  S.  MYERS 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Demand  for  Small  Fruits 
That  the  demand  for  small  fruits 
will  become  much  greater  if  the  edible 
quality  Is  improved,  Is  the  opinion  of 
W.  J.  Green,  horticulturist  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster. 

"Besides  the  unusual  tendency  toward 
a  vegetarian  diet  brought  on  by  war- 
time garden  development,  small  fruits, 
such  as  strawberries,  currants,  goose- 
berries and  grapes,  are  being  substi- 
tuted in  many  sections  for  tree  fruits. 
The  smaller  fruits  are  generally 
cheaper,  more  easily  grown,  and  fre- 
quently more  plentiful  than  the  tree 
fruits. 

"Horticulturists  find  also  that  the 
quality  of  fruits  is  so  frequently  neg- 
lected, where  shipping  conditions  are 
rigid,  as  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  most  highly  flavored  varie- 
ties. Cities  depending  upon  a  distant 
section  for  small  fruits  nearly  always 
receive  fruit  of  rather  low  quality,  or 
at  least  improperly  ripened,  because 
the  fruit  is  picked  green.  Co-operation 
may  be  developed  to  Its  fullest  extent 
by  the  consumer  demanding  high- 
quality  fruits  from  the  grower." 


Field  Crop  Notes 
That   no   reliance  can   be  placed   at 
present  on  any  cultures  that  are  pre- 
sumably able  to  furnish  nitrogen  for 


Twilley*s  Wilt  Resistant  Tomato  Seed 

produces  blR  crops  of  smooth,  deep  red  fruit  of 
excellent  quality,  where  others  fall,  even  on  soil 
infected  with  the  wilt  dlseHse.  These  varieties 
were  developed  bv  the  Maryland  State  College 
and  have  become  famous  for  their  resistance  to 
the  wilt.  They  are  the  only  ones  to  grow,  if  you 
want  to  get  the  best  as  well  as  the  blgK^Bt  crops 
Wilt  ReslfiUnt  Stone  and  Wilt  Resistant  Greater 
Baltimore,  ca«h  with  order,  paclcet.  25c.;ounw, 
II  00;  '4  |»ound,  13.00;  Ji  pound.  |6.0();  pound.  19.00. 
OTIS  n.  TWII^LeY,  Harlork.  Md. 


Dahlias 


LeAdInK  varlettee. 
$3.60  per  100.  My 
selection  of  ten  or 
more  varleties.Clr- 
cular.  Cash  please. 


aow  a  lew   rttumuca  vyvij    icu  uajo    corn,    oats,    potatoes,    wheat    or    other 
to    have   them   fresh,    and   these,   too,    non-leguminous  crops,  has  been  shown 
,.-..,^   w-   1- — 11..  « — i«n_-..»  ^y  experiments  carried  on  by  the  New 

Jersey    Agricultural    Experiment    Star 


Mrs.  Howard  nol»ln««r.  Dahlia  SpfrialUt 
D«aiton,  MmrylABd 


Berry  Plants  at  Wholesale 

Dnnlap  strawberry,  60c  per  100;  600  for  |2.00;  |3.60  per 
1000:  raspberry,  11.25;  blackberry,  fl.50;  asparasus. 
70c  per  100. 
ffterner'a  Prali  F»rin,  Monnaonth.  III. 


Potatoes 


Blira.  Bo»««,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Giant. 
(Ireen  Mt.  Hebron.  Hustler,  Ohio  Mo- 
neTni»li«r,/*o-BliKht.  6- Wpfki.Qiieen. 
fUleigli       C.  W,  Ford,  Fiiher*.  N.  Y. 


should  be  heavily  fertilized 

Set  lettuce  plants  ten  Inches  each 
way,  and  as  they  start  to  grow  in 
April  give  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
between  the  rows,  and  It  will  push 
them  off  rapidly.  I  am  setting  now 
plants  that  have  been  in  the  open  seed 
bed  all  winter. 

Set  early  cabbage  plants,  like  the 
Jersey  Wakefield,  and  push  these  with 
nitrate  of  soda  like  the  lettuce.  All 
leaf  crops  will  be  greatly  hastened  by 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  during 
their  growth. 

Sow  seed  of  early  beets.  If  they  get 
up  and  get  Into  the  rough  leaf  before 
a  cold  snap,  they  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  frost. 

Plant  early  Irish  potatoes,  cutting 
to  two  eyes.     It  is  well  to  bring  them 


tion,  as  well  as  by  other  stations.  At 
best,  our  knowledge  concerning  soil 
inoculation  for  non-leguminous  crops 
has  not  passed  the  experimental  stage. 


Alsike  has  practically  the  same  feed- 
ing value  as  red  clover;  although  not 
a  heavy  yielder,  It  produces  good  hay, 
often  under  unfavorable  soil  conditions 
where  lime  is  deficient  and  under- 
dralnage  is  lacking. 


If  the  soil  needs  lime,  and  red  clover 
does  not  do  well  on  It,  it  Is  useless  to 
sow  alfalfa. 


MAUL£'S  SEEDS 

I     I  ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN  ^ 


Start  Tour 
Garden  Right 

Send  for  Maule's 
Seed  Book.  176 
pages  of  tnoit 
helpful  garden 
information.        <  -^ 

Beat  the  high       C!:^V^ 
cost  of   living 
with  a  Matile  gar- 
den.     Maule's 
Seeds   started  thousands 
of  new  gardens  last  year — big  crop* 
were  produced. 


MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  PagM  of  Practical  tTDFiT 

I nf o rm ation  M    MX f<f< 

t.eam  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant 
and  prepare  your  ^ound  for  best  re- 
sults. Paper  scarcity  has  limited  our 
1919  issue.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 

2127  Arch  StrMt  PhiladalphUi 

Mauk'$  SeeJ$  Mean  PnducUce  Cardtta 


FOR  MARKETGARDEN  AND  HOME  GARDEN 


FAGTl 


Ifmmgmi 
Limmtmm    „ 


IRY-TO-RIDER 

3AVC8  YOU  MONEY 

^     Bay  direct  and  taw  tlO  to $20  ana 

,    bicycle.    RANOCn  •ICVCLKS  now 

leome  in  44  atyles.    colors   and  sizes. 

GreaUy    improved;      prices     reduced. 

Other  reliable  modeU     %ieo.         Wl 

OKUVKll  WWtMM,  to  yoo  on  approval 

•od  to  day  truU  and  riding  teat. 

Onr  Mc  mCC    catalos    shows 

,  ,rrerytUng  new  In  Ucydeaaod  son* 

kdries.    Write  (or  it. 

\   Timtf  lamps,  wheda,  jpiuts  WS 

isoppliesat  half  unutl  pnen. 

O*  tMtkwya  bicycle,  tireg,  fl* 

wmdriea  ontii  yon  get  our  wondtr* 

'  I  iMW<t#«rs,low  prices  and  libeni 

A  pestal  brings  everything; 

~  I CYCU  COMPANY 

I  OtiLr-inCMemtm 


BASKETS 

B«iTy,  Ptach,  Grape 
and  Crates 

We  manufacture  a  com* 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
axes  and  Crates. 

Write  UH  for  prices. 
Webster  Basliet  Co., 
Box  14.Web«iter,  TM.Y. 


Pennsylvania's  corn  crop  represents 
21  percent  of  the  value  of  all  of  its 
crops,  while  hay  represents  22  percent. 


Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Horsey,  a  new  early  Strawberry.  Knormous  Pro- 
ducer. Uneicelled  as  a  shipper  and  seller.  80  athcr 
varieties.  Heed  Corn,  best  vsrletirti,  lOo  per  cent 
germination.  Ringlet  Barred  Kock  Kkk^.  3!<  years  ex- 
perience.  Catalog  free.   J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Hu..  Pa. 

Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hay,   Poultry  and  all  Produce  wanted.     We  have 
steady  active  demand  at  very  good  nrlcfs. 
OI1IB8  *  BRO  ,  323  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Rivi^^t*  T^ATiv^^  ^*^  °°''  '"^  ^^^'  pricctL 
■'■■•**^*  *  ▼▼aam^  FarmprsRents  wanted 
Rample  free.  TREO.  srRT  a  honh.  ■»ir«t«.  OhU. 
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Id 
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The  Early  Start  in  the  Garden 

MABEL   G.    FEINT 

Did    you    ever    try    starting    potato 
plants  in   the  house?     If  not,  do  try 
a  few  this  year  as  an  experiment,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  try  more  next  year. 
I    found    by    observation    that    four 
rows    of    potatoes   across    our   garden,! 
which  is  42  feet  wide,  would  furnish  I 
our     family    all     the    early     potatoes 
wanted   until   the   field   potatoes   were 
ready   to    dig.      If    the   hills   were    14 
inches  apart,  I  found  the  168  feet  of 
potatoes  contained  144  hills.     Now,  by 
putting  three  sections  of  seed  into  each 
of  20  tomato  cans,  and  the  remaining 
seed    pieces    into    flats    or    tin    pans, 
lightly    covered    with    soil,    and    kept 
moist,    in    upstairs,   cellar    and    stable 
windows,  I  can  have  stocky,  sturdy  lit- 
tle potato  plants  to  put  into  the  ground 
in    early    April,    gaining    at    least    a 
month's    time    on    the    usual    method. 
This  is  worth  working  for,  as  Southern 
new  potatoes  are  always  expensive  in 
early  summer,  and  there  is  no  garden 
vegetable  that  is  so  welcome  as  the  new 
potatoes  are  each  year. 

This  year  after  the  plants  are  set  I 
shall  give  the  four  rows  a  heavy  mulch 
of  straw  to  protect  them  from  cold 
winds,  to  pull  over  them  when  late 
frosts  threaten,  to  conserve  moisture 
and  to  keep  dcvn  weeds.  I  shall  ex- 
tend the  straw  mulch  to  a  row  each  of 
cucumbers  and  early  crookneck  squash 
for  home  use.  The  straw  will  be 
equally  valuable  in  saving  these  from 
late  frosts. 

I  always  raise  my  own  tomato  plants 
in  the  house,  transplanting  to  a  cold 
frame  early,  then  to  the  garden.  This 
year  I  shall  take  the  sash  from  the 
poultry  house,  and  a  few  windows  from 
the  cellar  as  soon  as  they  are  not 
needed  there,  and  make  them  into 
temporary  individual  cold  frames  to 
shelter  early  hills  of  Hubbard  and 
Fordhook  squash,  a  few  early  pump- 
kins and  a  few  early  tomato  and  pepper 
plants.  My  boy  is  also  making  a  frame, 
for  early  lettuce  that  will  use  up  an  old 
box  of  discarded  glasses  from  honey 
boxes,  photographic  plates  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  glass  at  hand. 

Last  fall  we  found  a  perfectly  won- 
derful difference  in  the  weight  of  cab- 
bages from  a  few  dozen  plants  that 
were  grown  under  glass,  as  compared 
to  plants  from  open  seed  beds.  Right 
then  we  decided  to  buy  at  least  two  hot- 
bed sash  to  cover  a  part  of  our  cabbage 
seed  bed  this  year,  and  to  use  cheese- 
cloth over  the  rest  of  the  bed.  We  will 
not  need  to  use  the  hotbed  for  cabbage 
seed  until  it  has  germinated  one  set 
of  plants  into  cold  frames.  Then  it 
can  be  used  as  a  cold  frame  for  the 
cabbage.  We  plan  to  buy  a  few  addi- 
tional sash  each  year. 
yew  York. 


facture  of  grape  juice  is  expected  to 
develop  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  since 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  grow 
grapes  in  practically  every  section  of 
Ohio,  as  well  as  in  the  counties  bor- 
dering Lake  Erie.  The  development 
of  vineyards  of  the  highest  flavored 
fruits  for  supplying  home  markets 
alone  will  also  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  grape  juice  as  a  by-product  of 
grape  culture,  fruit  men  state. 


How  to  Grow  Asparagus 
Over  7000  acres  in  New  Jersey  are 
devoted  to  asparagus-growing  alone, 
the  Garden  State  producing  more  than 
all  of  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware. 
California  only  surpasses  it  in  the 
amount  grown. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  New  York 
city,  Buffalo  and  Boston  all  receive 
carloads  of  New  Jersey  asparagus 
every  day  of  the  cutting  season. 

Three  types  of  this  vegetable  are 
grown  In  the  state.  Northern  New 
Jersey  produces  green  asparagus  on 
loam  soil;  southern  New  Jersey,  green 
asparagus  which  Is  white  half  way  up 
the  stalks,  while  Monmouth  county.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  is  famous 
for  the  production  of  white  asparagus 
on  very  light  loam. 

All  steps  in  asparagus-growing  in 
New  Jersey,  from  the  time  of  setting 
until  the  flnlshed  product  Is  tied  In 
bunches  for  the  markets,  have  been 
fully  described  and  Illustrated  in  Cir- 
cular 99,  published  by  the  state  ex- 
periment station,  at  New  Brunswick. 
The  circular  was  prepared  by  R.  W. 
DeBaun,  extension  specialist  In  vege- 
table gardening.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  for  a  copy. 


Morttn  and  Silvtr  Hill  PotalOM  ^a!^ks%^ 

Wtephen  HellOBs,  Bar«iett«,  Bfew  Tork 


Renewing  Interest  in  Grapelndustry 
Due  to  the  Increased  demand  for 
grape  juice  as  a  beverage,  many  Ohio 
farmers  and  gardeners  are  preparing 
to  set  out  larger  areas  of  vineyards 
this  spring,  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  grape  juice  In- 
dustry, it  Is  believed,  will  develop  Into 
as  large  a  business  as  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  which  has  been  as  high  as 
2,000,000  gallons  annually. 
Unlike  the  wino  industry,  the  manu- 


is  the  time  to  order 


if  you  want  them. 


NOW 


ORDER 


ROYSTER'S 


TRAOe    H*P* 


^-tB^ 


aCCISTCBEO 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


What  We  Are  Asked 

Indoor  Potted  Plants. — Mrs.  L.  C.  W., 

New  Jerspv.  writes  us:  'I  had  a  nice  lot 
of  flowers  In  the  autumn,  such  as  beRonlas, 
cactus,  geraniums,  stock,  etc.  They  grew 
very  nice  for  about  one  or  two  months, 
and  then  the  leaves  began  to  droop,  and 
then  to  dror»  off  entirely.  Finally  they  have 
rotted  off  at  the  ground.  I  now  have  one 
that  could  be  called  alive,  and  that  Is  hardly 
Ht   to  have   In   the  sight   of  visitors. 

"I  do  not  keen  them  real  wet  nor  dry. 
I  open  the  window  when  It  is  warm,  to 
give  them  fresh  air.  I  cannot  think  of 
anvthlng  else  that  I  <'ould  do.  Is  there 
anything  that   you   would  recommend?" 

It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  just 
what  is  the  trouble  with  your  potted 
plants.     It  may  be  that  the  soil  was 
sour,  or  that  flshing  worms  got  Into  It. 
The  main  difficulty  with  potted  plants 
In   charge  of  the   ladies   is   thaj  they 
do  not  water  them  properly.    The  pots 
should  have  drainage  so  that  the  water 
will  pass  out  the  bottom,  and  hence  the 
pots  should  set  in  saucers.    Most  ladies 
in  treatment  of  their  pot  plants  dribble 
a  little  water  on  them  daily,  and  the 
surface  of  the  pot  looks  moist,  while 
actually  the  pot  Is  very  dry  and  the 
roots  are  starving  for  moisture.    Neyer 
water  a  plant  till  the  soil  is  dry.    Then 
give     water     enough     to     soak     clear 
through  and  drain  out  at  the  bottom. 
Let  that  suffice  till  the  soil  is  evidently 
dry  again.     If  you  thump  on  the  pot 
and  it  sounds  hollow,  the  earth  Is  dry: 
a   well-watered    pot   will    sound    solid. 
Then  if  earth  worms  get  in,  pour  in 
some  clear  lime  water,  and  they  will 
come  to  the  top  and  can  be  taken  out. 
Use  good,  mellow  garden  loam  In  the 
pots,    with    some    broken    crocks    for 
drainage  to  keep  the  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom from  getting  plugged  up. 

W.  P.  M. 


Planet  Jr s.  increase  your  production 
and  lessen  your  cost 


You  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less  expenditure  of 
time,  labor,  and  money,  for  Planet  Jr.  tools  enable  you  to 
cultivate  easier,  quicker,  and  more  thoroughly.  They  arc 
time-tested  tools,  so  careful,  accurate,  and  substantial  in  con- 
struction that  they  last  a  lifetime.     Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  90  Planet  Jr.  Twelve-toolh  Harrow,  Cultivator  and 
Pulverizer  is  a  prime  favorite  with  farmer*,  market  eardeners.  straw- 
berry, sugar-beet  and  tobacco  growers.  Its  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth 
and  pulverizer  leave  the  ground  in  the  finest  condition.     Adjustable  to  both 

^  width  and   depth,  making   close,   fine  work  easy. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined   HiH  and 
Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single    Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds 
from  smallest  up  to  peas  and  beans,  in  hills  or  in 
drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  pas- 
sage, and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres 
a  day  all  through  the  season.     Straddles  crops 
till  20  in.  high,  then  works  between  them. 

S.  L  ALLEN  &  OO.  Inc.  phuadeipiua 

172-McCtfiiof.frae! 


niustratcs  PUoet  Jn.  la 
actum  aad  de- 
scribes over  SS 
tooK.  lacludtBg 
Sredera.  Whfel- 
,    Hoes.        H< 

— Hee«.       Harrow*. 

Orcbartl-.  Beet- aiid  Phrot- Wheel  Rid- 
tac  CaWvatof*.     Writ*  ior  it  toctef • 


Rawlings  Improved  Marker 

regulates  2^  to  6  feet.     Lever  regulates  depth.      A  perfect  covering 

or  listing  machine.       Two  sizes— 2  and  3  row        Ask  your  dealer 

RAWLINGS    IMPLEMENT   COMPANY,   BALTIMORE,   MP 
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Concerning  "A  Social  Problem  of 

the  Open  Country" 

[In  a  foreword  to  Mrs.  Benn's  article 
in  our  February  1st  issue  (page  3H)  u-f 
suggested  that  ''free  discussion  and  a 
mind  open  to  conviction  are  essentials 
to  progress"  and  accordingly  that  we 
uould  welcome  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  social  problem  brought  forward 
therein.  Here  is  another  woman's 
opinion  on  this  subject.  There  are 
generally  two  sides  to  a  question,  and 
both  are  worthy  of  consideration. — 
The  Editor.] 

Editor  The  Practical  Farmer: 

Mrs.     Benn's    ideas    concerning    "A 
Social  Problem  of  the  Open  Country" 
have  received  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration, and   on  several  points  she  is 
undoubtedly  right.     People  in  general 
have  a  broader  vision  today  than  before 
the  war,  and  any  plan  for  community 
recreation   should   most   certainly   em- 
brace all  ages;   but  why  is  the  dance 
an    essential    factor?      Never    having 
danced,  1  can't  pose  as  an  authority, 
but   I    have    heard   many   people   who 
were    inveterate    dancers    for    several 
years    say    that    they    never    enjoyed 
themselves  in  those  days  as  they  have 
since.      Many   of   them,   too,   say   that 
because  they  have  danced,  and  know 
the  dance  so  well,  they  are  the  more 
anxious   that   their   children   avoid   it. 
Furthermore,   why   connect   the  dance 
with  the  Grange?     In  this  section  the 
attempt   has   proven  to  be  an   unholy 
alliance  leading  to  divorce.    Time  was 
when  dances  were  held  in  our  Grange 
hall  and  attended   by  old   and   young 
(in  the  danoiug  class),  and  the  social 
standing  of  the  Grange  was  such  that 
decent    people    hesitated    to    join.      A 
young   man   who   was   present   at   the 
orthodox  old  folks'  dance  one  year  told 
me  that  it  was  impossible  to  sit  down, 
because  every  chair  was  full  of  beer 
bottles.     This  condition  will   soon  be 
Impossible,  but  will  the  class  of  people 
who  would  clutter  the  hall  with  booze, 
if  they  could,  be  likely  to  conduct  a 
highly  moral  form  of  amusement  sim- 
ply because  booze  is  tabooed? 

Finally  some  of  the  really  decent 
Grangers  instituted  a  systematic  attack 
upon  the  dance,  and  "stayed  by"  till 
they  cleaned  it  up  and  a  decent  Grange 
emerged — one  to  which  respectable 
people  may  belong  without  blushing. 
A  neighboring  village  Grange  had  a 
similar  experience,  and  the  other 
nearby  Granges  have  not  tried  the 
combination;  therefore  I  say  the  union 
leads  to  divorce.  So  much  for  the 
dance  from  a  purely  social  and  moral 
point  of  view. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  religion,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  dance 
hall  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  mix 
about  as  readily  as  water  and  oil.     Is 
it  supposed  that  the  broadened  vision 
will    serve   as   an   emulsifying   agent? 
Shall  we  place  the  community  "good 
time"  ahead  of  the  more  vital  factor 
In   real    community  betterment?     Not 
80  ""ery  long  since,  the  president  of  our 
Epv^orth  League  said  this:    "I  started 
Bome  years  ago    (to   be  a   Christian) 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
but    with    the    thought    that    I    could 
carry  religion  to  the  dance,  and  I  was 
Boon  right  back  where  I  began.     The 
two   would   not   mix."     Quoting   from 
E.  W.  Rushton:    "The  problem  to  ua, 
as  our  boys  come  home,  is  to  see  that 
their     spiritual     awakening     be     not 
wasted."     Can  we  imagine  Mr.  Rush- 
ton   counseling  the  boys  "over  there" 
to  dance  more  and   thus  forget  their 
wounds  and  their  homesickness?    Can 
the  dance  of  today  be  so  purified  by 
right   thinking  as   to   cease  to  be   in- 
congruous   in    this    connection?      Pos- 
sibly, but  while  we  have  such  a  vast 
variety     of     non-questionable     amuse- 
ments, why  trouble  ourselves  to  purify 
one  that  requires  so  much  cleansing? 
One  more  thought  in  defense  of  the 
Grange  and  I  am  done.     Personally  I 
can't    conceive    of    a   Grange    being   a 
"corrupt  instrument  for  evil"  in  itself; 
in   the  case  in  question  some  outside 
influence  must  have  predominated.     A 
Grange  that  la  true  to  itself  cannot  he 
corrupt,   but   it   should    not   be   purely 
social.    I  know  one  woman  who  doesn't 


approve  of  the  secret  element  or  of  the 
Grange  in  a  social  way,  but  she  does 
approve  of  membership  for  the  mate- 
rial benefits  derived  therefrom.  Our 
Grange  is  educational,  financially 
profitable  to  its  members  and  distinctly 
moral  in  its  infiuence.  Verily,  types 
and  localities  differ!  Having  taught 
seventeen  terms  of  school  in  various 
rural  districts,  and  lived  in  several 
others,  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  communities,  but  I 
can't  recall  one  instance  where  cut- 
ting out  the  dance  has  had  other  than 
the  most  beneficial  effect  on  all  con- 
cerned. As  to  "worse  evils,"  most  of 
our  young  people  agree  that  there  are 
none.  We  may  be  narrow  and  preju- 
diced, but  I  know  more  people  today 
who  hold  the  same  opinion  than  I  did 
five  years  ago,  ten  to  One.  Granting 
the  dance  to  be  a  "lesser  evil,"  why 
must  we  choose  evil  at  all? 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson. 
New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Week 


W.   H.    TOM  HAVE 

More  than  one  thousand  farmers 
attended  the  annual  Farmers'  Week  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Stale  College,  Feb- 
ruary 24th  to  28th.  The  change  in 
date  from  Christmas  week  seemed  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  and  resulted 
in  the  largest  attendance  ever  recorded 
at  these  meetings.  Those  in  attend- 
ance came  to  secure  Information  along 
the  various  lines  in  agriculture,  and 
greater  interest  has  never  prevailed. 
A  well-balanced  program  was  offered, 
and  the  visitors  stayed  until  the  last 
session  of  the  week. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college 
staff,  a  number  of  prominent  men  were 
secured  to  assist  with  the  meetings. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  former  chief  of 
the  otRce  of  farm  management  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, assisted  with  the  work  in  agron- 
omy, and  bpoke  at  the  Monday  evening 
meeting.  He  discussed  "The  Outlook 
for  Agriculture  After  the  War."  He 
urged  greater  co-operation  and  organ- 
ization among  the  farmers.  He  stated 
that  the  war  had  given  the  farmer  a 
definite  place  in  the  business  world. 
Among  the  other  subjects  which  he 
discussed  at  the  day  sessions  were 
"Meadows  and  Pastures,"  and  "Sick 
Farms." 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  college  and  experiment 
station  activities.  Dean  Watts  and 
several  other  college  authorities  spoke 
concerning  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion through  its  various  agenfties  and 
the  future  needs  in  order  that  the 
problems  in  agrriculture  might  be 
solved. 

The  Wednesday  evening  session  was 
devoted  to  "Reconstruction  Problems," 
H.  N.  Morse,  of  New  York  city,  spoke 
on  "The  Church  and  Rural  Reconstruc- 
tion." He  pointed  out  the  part  which 
the  church  might  play  in  helping 
solve  the  rural  problems.  E.  S.  Bayard, 
of  Pittsburgh,  discussed  "The  Future 
of  the  Live  Stock  Business."  He  pre- 
dicted a  steady  growth  of  the  live  stock 
business  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the 
best  system  of  agriculture  was  based 
upon  live  stock  production.  Fred  Raa- 
mussen.  secretary  of  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  discussed  "The  Outlook 
for  Pennsylvania  Agriculture."  He 
spoke  of  the  big  problems  with  which 
the  farmer  is  confronted,  such  as 
business  methods,  co-operation,  organ- 
ization, marketing,  and  more  efldcient 
means  of  crop  and  live  stock  production. 

A  large  number  of  subjects  relating 
to  crop  production,  soils  and  farm  me- 
chanics were  discussed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  in  the  department  of 
agronomy.  General  interest  centered 
around  the  fertilizer,  llm*»  and  tractor 
problems,  A  number  of  tractor"  n  -rf^ 
used  for  demonstration  purposf.^. 
Practice  in  the  operation  rf  farm 
tractors  was  given. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Pew,  formerlv  of  the 
Iowa  State  College,  but  now  engaged 
in  farming  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  J.  F. 
Walker,  a  sheep  breeder  from  Gambler. 
Ohio,  assisted  the  staff  In  the  depart- 
ment of  animal  husbandry.     The  for- 


mer discussed  "Feeding  Farm  Horses" 
and  "Beef  Cattle  Management,"  while 
Mr.  Walker  discussed  "Wool  Growers' 
Organizations"     and     "Handling     and 
Grading  of  the  Farm  Fleece."    Unusual 
interest  seemed   to   prevail   along  the 
line    of    beef    and    swine    production. 
The  sessions  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  these  subjects  were  unusually  well 
attended,  and  would   indicate  greater 
activity  along  these  two  lines  in  the 
future.     In  addition  to  the  production 
problems,  due  consideration  was  given 
to  marketing  problems.     A  swine  and 
lamb  slaughtering  and  carcass-cutting 
demonstration    was    given,    in    which 
the  modem  methods  of  preparing  car- 
casses for  home  use  or  .market  were 
discussed.     The   greater   use  of   lamb 
for  farm  consumption  was  urgeifil.    The 
modern    and    economical    methods    of 
cutting  lamb  and  pork  carcasses  was 
demonstrated.      One    session    was    set 
aside  for  a  live  stock   parade  in  the 
stock  pavilion.    The  various  classes  of 
live    stock   kept    for    educational    and 
experimental  purposes  were  exhibited. 
The  interest  among  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers was  greater  than   usual.     The 
lectures  and  demonstrations  were  well 
attended,  indicating  that  farmers  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  agriculture. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Kilder,  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
Geo,  M.  Putnam,  Contoocook,  N.  H., 
came  to  assist  the  dairy  husbandry 
staff  in  presenting  the  various  phases 
of  dairy  production.  Prof.  Kilder  dis- 
cussed "Developing  a  High-Producing 
Herd  from  Scrub  Cattle."  He  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  using  sires 
from  high-producing  cows,  and  that 
milk  production  records  be  kept  to 
eliminate  the  unprofitable  producers. 
Mr.  Putnam  gave  his  experience  in  de- 
veloping a  high-producing  herd  of 
cows  by  the  use  of  good  sires  and  keep- 
ing records  of  production. 

The  usual  interest  prevailed  in  the 
work  of  the  department  of  horticulture, 
where  both  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
duction  and  marketing  problems  were 
discussed. 

The  departments  of  rural  life,  plant 
diseases  and  home  economics  all  pro- 
vided a  full  schedule  of  lectures  for 
those  interested  in  these  important 
branches  of  farm  life. 

At  one  of  the  general  sessions  the 
time  for  holdinpr  the  annual  Farmers' 
Week  was  discussed,  and  many  farm- 
ers expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  the 
experiment  station  during  the  summer 
to  study  the  field  work.  It  has  there- 
fore been  arranged  to  hold  a  Farmers' 
Week  from  June  17th  to  20th.  These 
dates  will  permit  the  farmers  from 
most  sections  of  the  state  to  come  be- 
fore active  work  In  the  hay  field  is 
begun.  It  is  a  pleasant  time  to  visit 
tlio  experiment  station,  and  should  re- 
sult in  a  large  attendance. 


Clover  seed,  it  seems,  has  merely 
just  reached  a  level  in  price  with  other 
farm  seeds  and  supplies.  Practically 
the  only  expense  connected  with  rais- 
ing a  crop  of  clover  is  the  seed,  no 
special  preparation,  cultivation  or  fer- 
tilization being  necessary. 

While  elimination  of  clover  is  most 
shortsighted,  conservation  and  substi- 
tution measures  are  quite  practicable. 
The  following  suggestions  come  from 
the   New   Jersey    Agricultural    Experi- 
ment  Station:     The   use   of   a   clover 
seed   drill  which   covers   the   seed   re- 
duces the  amount  required  at  least  30 
percent.       Harrowing     winter     grain 
lightly   after    sowing   clover   by    hand 
helps   cover  the   seed,   gives   a   better 
stand  and  does  not  hurt  the  grain  or 
the  timothy.     Sowing  under  the  best 
possible  weather  conditions  also  saves 
seed.      If    best    conditions    cannot    be 
secured,   it   is   safer  to  sow   half  the 
seed,   and   then   wait  a  week   or  two 
before  sowing  the  other  half;    either 
seeding  will  give  an  adequate  stand  If 
favorable  weather  follows. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  1918,  the 
first  year  for  the  operation  of  the  dog 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  there  were  about 
74,000  dogs  killed  by  order  of  the 
county  authorities.  In  ;1917  the  i^ 
ports  showed  about  16,000  dogs  killed. 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES^ 

KEROSENE  -  CASOLINE 


m 


Field  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  now  scouting  eastern 
Pennsylvania  for  signs  of  the  European 
com  liorer. 


S  to  80  H-P. 

Inmediat*  Shipnent 

stationary.  Portable  ori 
Saw-Kijc— r11  at  ipreatly 
reduced  prices.   Best* 

Engine  — lonsrest    rec-  

ord  — Btrongeat  gnmMtee.  ^ChooM jrw  own 
t«nna.  Nocnt  In  cpflity,  but  a  bijeot  in  ^tet 
for qnfck  action.   Write  for  new  iMrtjprijjjMta- 

WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

tt45  OaUaatf  Avmiae.  KanM*  ^*9'  %** 
2545  KMplr«   Balltfing*    PKtabargh,  Pa. 


FnnC  'or  hatching.  Ringlet  Barred  PlymoutbRoclc. 
^'■*"w  Best  fowl  bred  today  Rgg  producen.  Ljurge 
egg»  8c.  each.    Hunnysidb  Fabm,  Emporium  Pa. 

CAA9  from  Lord  Farm  a  White  LeKboma  rang* 
CUUa  raised;  selected  lor  size,  abape  and  vigor, 
11.60 per  16.    B»rl  TbompaoB,  Harrlman  N.  7. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  i,VI;i^  VeJ^ 

10  varieties.  Strong  batched,  vigorous.  Circular  free. 
Old  Honkbty  Hatchkhy  Nkw  Washinoton  O. 

ClilAIC  PflMB  WHITE  liECIHOBBi  CCICIS 
OinULC  UUmD  for  batching  from  mature  fowls, 
mated  with   CocKerels  Irom  trapnested  stock. 
B.  C.  WOOliTKB,  Bl«liflel4  Sprlacm  H.T. 

Ancona  Fowls  ■eggs  for  hatching:  i eglstered  York- 
shire swine— pigs  for  sale;  leadlov  varietiea  raliMts— 
young  for  sale.  R.  Van  Hoeaen.  FrankUnrlUe.  N.  Y. 

BABT    CHICKS  —  CVIKTOH    HATC^HIHCI 

R.  I.  Reda.  Rarred  Rocks.  Lt.  Rrabmaa. 
m.  m.  Cljrm*r,  A  A  WtmM^n  At.,  Oimmy,  Pa. 


DABBED  B*CK»t  l.»tk 


Wall  iii»tar««,  ■toaaard  brad  poUato.  PriM«  raiMuatU. 
ooaaUtaat  witk  qoalltr.  PurchMar  fttilad  or  BMnar  r*- 
fa>da«.  •.  A.  WILUAHfl,  BaE  4*4,  WarwIA,  ■.  V. 


Thea«  retresded  tires  eontaln  twlo*  as  mnoh  fabric  and  as  maeh 
rubber  an  ordinary  new  tlrea— are  eemanted  and  double  chain 
Btltobed  together  to  make  praotleally  puncture  proof.  So  dura- 
ble tbey  take  to  rough,  muddy  roads  with  ease— yet  their  prlea 
Is  about  one-hair  that  of  a  new  tire— and  they  are  guarantead. 


R.K.TIRES 

FOR    MUDDY    ROADS 


The  following  are  the  Uttto  prices 
of  our  guaranteed  Uraa. 


Mass 
Mat    . 
Mz*K. 

nx4    . 


Piloa 

.17.00 


■  aaaaoae*      V«90 
•••••eeeae      VaOV 


U.H 


W«  will  retread  your  old  tires  byaar 
Improved  preoess  and  guarantee  Ikaai 


»4X4  . 
Mz4K. 
U«4H. 
Mx4H 


Prise 
..  1S.W 
..  1I.M 
..14.00 
..  14.M 


at  the  foUoTs  Ing  prices 


Mass 

Snx>    

»"xlK 

^ixta 

nxi   


Price 

9S  M) 

6C(i 

7.60 
t.OO 


••••»•••»• 


mzss  Pries 

Mx4     0.00 

84»4H lO.W 

Kx4H 11.00 

Mz4H 11.00 


AM  ti.M  te  these  prices 
fer  Nea  SkM  Tlrct 

Send  for  descriptive 
booUet  and  Price  List 


Rl^      TTl^  C   /^/^     ®37  North  Broad  Street 
•  IV*      1  IKlli  l^VJ.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HILLPQT  CHICKSV^IV' 

Rtro' 1  ,  !iealthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.   Well  bred,  well  batched 

— the    "  t  tl  ai,  stai  rn  yon  rt;Tht  In  poultry  ralHln?. 

PoRi  1. .  <  pH"  .    j-aTe  riellvery  (^narnnteed  within  1200  miles. 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 

Book  Fr9m 

W.  F.  HILLPO  i  Box  4  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 
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LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 

Oil  Buinin^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 
The  Liberty   Marvel  la  de- 
signed  to   meet    the  emer- 
gency in  the  e-xisting  coal 
crisis. 
Change   Your   Coal 

Burner  Into  a 
Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

Big 
saving 
In 

operating 
ex  pense. 
Brooding 
.54) 
to 
n)00 

chicks  I  L   -7— .  „  ^, 

for  less  than  60  per  day.  Perfect  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send 
for  circular  on  "Hclentlflc  Brooding." 

Liberty  Stove  Co.n?iadaia.Ta. 


One  Turn 

of  Crank  Turns 

Every  Egg 

Easy  to  operate. 

Best  construction. 

Best  results. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
700  Grant  Ave.,  Nutloy,  N.  J. 


Beautllul  Butt  Orpingtons,  Bsff'.  Rocks, 
White  Rociis,  Brown  Leghorns 

Selected  breeding  co«kerels  lor  sale,  also  females 
Brown  Chinese  (ieese.  White  Chinese  «eese  Ayles- 
bury and  Muscovey  Ducks.  100  head  breeding  Tiir 
Uevs  Buv  vour  t)reeders  now.  Pure  bred  selected 
;%J  stofl  .  •  Quality  the  bejt  P^'c^"  ^ght  WrUe 
Chaa.  BteClaT*,    Boa  P.    Wew  E.on<on,  O. 

200,000  CHICKS  oas^'l.eg'horns  BroU- 
eit  HamburKS.etcatlowprlcew  delivered  by  Parcel 
Post  to  your  P.  O.,  ciiarges  paid  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed Write  for  free  16  page  Chicken  Catalog. 
Thousands  of  retlsHed  customers  everjwhere.  Our 
.chicks  are  hatrhed  right,  and  8h)ppe«l  right.  Our  lOlli 
^W     Keyaloiie  ■iatclie'ry.  Rirhllcld,  Pa. 

STCTWHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick  and  eggs  from  heavy  laying  8t.)ck  that  will 
'  increase  your  poultry  prortts.     Now  booking  orders. 

'K/^r  Cha$.  E.  Sohafer,  Peart  River,  N.Y. 


BARBED  PlYWOUTH  ROCKS    !rr"Tf.SL"A^.erA 

leading  strains.  Ciooil  layers  have  yellow  skin,  and 
straight  narrow  bars.  15  eggs,  f  l.«.i:  ;<0.  ♦,•»(«.•  50.  H35 
nrepald      Your  money  s  w«*nh  guaranteed 

a.  E.  Spltaer.  R.  4.  Harrlaonbnrc.  V». 


f  1  :ByiBY- 75,000  for  \^\S-0\\CY.S 

I     #'■  Headquarters   for   Barre.\  Rocks.    Llf?ht    B.ahn.as 
'     f     CWhlteand  Brown  Leghorns.  Bla<k  Minorciis    Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet  rre*.  Hunny  Hid.-  Hatch 
.«ry    C  J   Strawser    Prop.    Dept.  A    Llveri<H>l.  Pa. 


'^ 


M&mmoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

FROM  CABEFILLY  SFXECTED  50RTHKRN   HRKK.D  STOCK 
NORTH  WOODS  FARM.  Johnsburg.  N.  Y. 

*  Far  Hale,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandottes 
Mlnorcas.  HanilHirgs.  Anconas.  Orplngtonn     I^ng 

••bans     Brahmas.   I^horns    turkeys   ducks    geese 

•  «u^ea8.  Prices  l«>w.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  I.oudonvllle.O 
\'  . 

Kami  13  ••:!»  #2.  Thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 

-  Reds   I^ghoms   Hamhurgs.    13  varieties     Houdans, 

r  Mkl'.fiO.    CaUlog.    ».  K.  MoHK.  Coofkrhbu bo.  Pa. 

20'Be«irBreeds  Poulhif  Sf.l^rir^^'rcV.Ir 

I    free, see  It.  Jt>H.N  K.  HKArwt)LK   Harrlsonburg.Va. 

\  HATmiNCI  !!«««-  Bred-tolayAnconas  White 
I  Leghorns,  Toulouse  (ie.-SH.  Bourbon  it<>d  Turkevs. 
\    NtTne  better.        A.  OUETTER.  Route  2,  Media.  Pa. 


Piirkf.    OuincM 
Bantann.     H»r^.      I'lK""*.     U  «••     St<*k 


rlnV    DlWwll    BanUnio.      H»r^«.      I'lK"  ■•-.      -   --      -     -- 

Hatching  F.«gi  ipecialtj.  re»»on»ble    Pl««»»r  r*ra.  T»ll«r«.  P*. 


cmCKIi.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  I.*ghorns  and 
Barred  I'  Rocks.  Post  prepaid.  Hsfedel.  guaranteed. 
Olt«l«ff  lr»«.      Til*  Oy««»«»  H««»h»rT,  M»x  *.  MllUrtf  w.  fa. 

BfiCT  DATV  Winner*  ilnce  IMS.   Stock  and  «««■ 

Dllrr  KUi/lk  from  1917  Color.  Special  winners. 
Address  KIXJFAVOOD  FARM.  Ba)l»ton  Lake.  N.Y. 

Ikii  ....««««*  ^t-K  Toulouse  Oeese  Eggs  for 
iMammOul  hatching.  8n<j  each.  Order 
early.    CHAH.  C.  PAXTON.  R5.  Zanesvllle    Ohio. 

m  M  B..^....  I  A<«UAr«a  i^ock.  esrgs.  baby  chicks. 
S*  Ct  Brawn  LegnOrnt  Safe  arrival  guarantee. 
Circular  free.     H.  M.  Mover.  R.  3.  Boyertown,  Pa. 

^niri/C  S.  C.  White  I^eghom.  Bred  to  lay.  farm 
LHItliS    range  stock.    |15.00^  per  100.    Circular 


R.  ». 


CIOOD.  P»»«to  Rottona,  P». 


_  ,  ^L»^|,.  ■■>  varietlef«  of  the  best  stock 
B^kby  ^niCKS  catalog  and  pri-e  list  Free 
20th  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20.  New  \Vashln'.'ton.O 


8.0  W  !.F.<;IIORNCiITX.fI-2|H>rI(K.  Eggs  «1  50 
sew  Orpington  Chlx.3(w  and  .IOC.  t^g^  ♦3and|5 
W»;  ♦»  up.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Andover.  Ohio. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Guinea  Hen 

MRS.  CORA  M.  T.  BEUMFBELD 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  became 
Interested  in  fowls,  I  recall  now  that 
the  guinea   was   then    considered    the 
commonest  and  cheapest  of  all.     But, 
like  many  other  things  when  their  true 
worth   is   recognized,   the   guinea   has 
become  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well    as    profitable    fowls.      When    one 
considers    the    beauty    of    the    guinea 
plumage,   they   wonder   that   she  ever 
was  permitted  to  roost  on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder.     How  beautifully 
even  and  intricate  are  the  dottings  of 
the  feathers!     And  what  a  wonderful 
thing  it  is  that  our  fowls  have  these 
beautiful     feathers,     and     when     they 
moult,    the    same  kind   of   beautifully 
marked  feathers  come  again  to  adorn 
our   fowl   friends!      Like   many   other 
things  in  life  we  have  become  so  ac- 
customed  to   seeing,  we   do   not   fully 
appreciate  the  beauty   of   any   of   our 
fowls'     plumage.       This     winter     the 
guinea  plumage,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
gorgeous   peafowl,  have  been   used  to 
adorn  the   ladies'    hats,  and  as   I   ad- 
mired them  on  the  hats  in  the  cities 
I  sometimes  wondered  which  was  pret- 
tier.   One  hat  I  saw  made  entirely  of 
guinea  feathers  which  had  been  dipped 
In  a  golden  dye,  so  that  the  dots  were 
like   gold,    and   the   gray   part  of  the 
feather  sort  of  a  bronze. 

For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  rais- 
ing guineas.     I  like  their  looks,  I  like 
the   delicious   fiavor  of  their   meat,   I 
like  the  loyalty  of  the  male  to  his  mate, 
and  I  like  the  profits  made  from  rais- 
ing them.     Some  say  they  only  mate 
in   pairs,  but   I   have  had  them   mate 
with  one,  two,  three  and  occasionally 
four  hens.     Usually  all  the  hens  mated 
to  one  male  will  lay  in  the  same  nest; 
then  if  one  goes  to  setting,  the  male 
will  roost  nearby,  and  the  other  hens 
hunt  other  nests.     They  will  lay  from 
50  to  125  eggs  apiece  in  a  season,  and 
I   find  them   very   fertile;    and   if  the 
little  guineas  are  looked  after  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  they  usually  do  well 
ifter  that.     They  will  range  over  the 
farm,  securing  their  own  living  from 
the  seeds  and  fallen  grains,  and  grow 
so   fast!      During   the   summer,    when 
they   weigh    from    IVk   to   IV2   pounds, 
they  will   bring  as  high  as  $1.20   per 
pair,  and  it  seems  to  me  almost  any 
farm  might  raise  from  50  to  100  with- 
out much  trouble;  if  given  much  care, 
many  more  could  be  raised,  of  course. 
During  the  early  part  of  their  laying 
I  gather  the  eggs  and  set  them  under 
chicken    hens,    but    always    allow    the 
guinea    hens    to    incubate    their    eggs 
about  the  time  the  harvest  is  cut;  for 
if  the  tiny  little  guineas  start  off  with 
their    mother   through    the   tall   grass 
and  wheat,  she  goes  at  such  a  rapid 
gait  they  soon  wear  out  and  get  lost  by 
the  wayside,  but  when  the  fields  have 
been  cut  they  have  an  excellent  chance 
to  get  a  good  start,  and  nearly  always 
do  well.     Guineas  thrive   best  during 
the  hot  weather,  being  from  Africa. 

I  feed  millet  seed  and  oatmeal,  with 
a  little  fine  chick  food  occasionally, 
give  them  water  so  they  cannot  get  in 
It  and  get  wet,  feed  often  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  and  watch  for  vermin, 
for  they  will  soon  kill  guineas.  If  you 
will  give  the  guinea  a  fair  trial  I  am 
sure  you  will  come  off  more  than  con- 
queror, and  there  is  nothing  any  finer 


to  eat  than  nice  young  guinea,  "^s 
she  made  the  flight  from  the  lower  to 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  in 
poultrydom,  she  kept  up  a  continued 
"Potrack,  potrack,  potrack,"  but  she  was 
rising  all  the  time,  and  it  is  now  time 
for  all  who  are  interested  In  poultry 
to  take  note  of  the  high  roosting  place 
of  the  guinea. 
Maryland. 


Scaly  Leg  in  Poultry 

The  unsightly  scaly  legs  and  feet  of 
many  farm  hens  is  another   point   of 
attack  for  the  poultryman  who  is  look- 
ing   tor    higher   egg   production    from 
his   flock.     The  scales  are   caused   by 
very    small    mites,    which    dig    under 
the  skin  oh  the  hen's  shanks  and  toes 
and  push  up  the  skin  by  the  deposit  of 
scurf    which    they    leave    underneath. 
The  scales  finally  become  loose,  fall  off, 
and  are  succeeded  by  more  scales.    The 
disease  makes  the  fowl's  legs  uncom- 
fortable, and  even   sore,  thus  keeping 
the   hen   from   scratching  and   getting 
the  exercise  necessary  to  good  health. 
When  the  hen's  health  suffers,  egg  pro- 
duction is  lowered.     Hens  affected  by 
the  disease  rarely  lay  mang  eggs,  and 
they   spend   much  time  standing  idle, 
with    their    sore    legs    kept    carefully 
still.     They  are  likely  to  lose  weight, 
and  may  even  die. 

Dipping  the  legs  of  the  fowl  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
linseed  oil  is  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  method  of  curing  the  disease, 
according  to  J.  G.  Halpin,  of  the  poul- 
try department,  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  application  should 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  very 
severe  cases.  Early  treatment  of  the 
disease  will  keep  it  from  spreading 
through  the  fiock. 


^ggestHatches 

Strong  Chicks ' 

That's    what  you  want  and  will 

get  with  a  Champion   Belle  City 

Hatching  Outfit.     My  big  catalog 

,_,(__      "Hatchinft  Facts"  tells  the  whole 

story  — gives   newest   ideas  and  quickest 

ways    to   make    poultry    pay    with    my 

$|/v95   140-Esrgr  Champion 

lU  Belle  City  Incabator 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Self -regulated 
— Hot- Water  Copper  Tank — Safety  Lamp — 
Thermometer  Holder-Egg  Tester-Nursery. 
With  my  $6.35  Hot-Water  Double  Vv^alled 
140-Chick  Brooder  -  both    only  $15.95 

Freight  Prepaid  fU?«?.?2SSS: 


X<.  ->.^.^'*S;tiJ^^si 


I  ship  qoiek  from  Bof  falo,  Mia. 
ne»poU».K«n««»City  or  Bacine. 

Witii  tUa  «MarMMM«  Natcli«l 
Inc  Outfit  and  my  Cuid*  BooH 

for  aettins  up  and  operadnc 
*oa  can  make  •  bis  incom*. 
Voo    can    also    abare  in  my 

Special  Offers 

They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money 
Save  time — order 
now,  or  write  to- 
day for  my  Free 
Poultry    Book 

"Hatching  Facts"  _ 

It  tellsevery  tiling'.  Jim  Bohan.Pre* 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box    49  Racine,  Wis. 


March  Hints  for  Poultry  Raisers 

The  University  of  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  offers  the  following 
suggestions  for  poultry  raisers: 

Hatch  early. 

Use  fresh  eggs. 

Long,  pointed,  short,  round,  thin  or 
too  thick  shelled  eggs  should  not  be 
used  for  hatching  purposes. 

Chilled  chicks  are  apt  to  have  diar- 
rhoea. 

A     good     incubator     insures     early 

hatches. 

The  pullet  hatched  before  April  10th 

is  the  one  which  will  lay  next  winter. 

If    incubators    are    used,    remember 

that  it  is  just  as  important  to  have  a 

good  brooder. 

The  small  coal-stove  brooder  which 
will  accommodate  300  chicks  is  a  good 
investment. 

Little  chicks  should  be  kept  dry. 
Don't  turn  the  hen  loose  too  early  in 
the  morning. 

Yards  sowed  to  oats  furnish  hens 
and  chicks  material  that  can  be  sup- 
plied in  no  other  way  than  by  green 
food  in  some  form.  Later,  rape  or 
buckwheat  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Most  people  either  raise  twice  as 
many  chickens  as  they  should,  or  pro- 
vide half  enough  brooding  equipment. 
Plan  your  equipment  for  the  worst 
weather  that  can  be  expected. 

Imitate  nature  in  hen  hatching. 
Either  make  the  nest  in  a  bottomless 
box  on  the  ground,  or  put  an  over- 
turned sod  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
This  assists  the  hen  in  controlling 
evaporation  from  the  egg. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kkus  fi.r  liatchinK  from  extra  tliieThomp«ou  stiain, 
Barrert  Flv mouth  Rotks.  Each  pen  hmrtert  >>y  niag- 
nlHcent  males,  mated  to  curefiilly  selected  heavy 
eKp-prodiKint?  females.  Stock  from  Htate  Fair  W  in- 
nerH.  We  guarantee  you  cannot  purchnse  eKK«  for 
batching,  from    breeding    pens,   etich    as    ouru.  u» 

82.8S  per  !.■»,  M.OO  p*r  30. 

Improve  vour  wtt.rk  at  small  cost.     Keference.  any 

tank  or  merchant  in  Zaneoville.  Ohio. 

K.    W.    BRACK KTT,    I*oea»t     11  HI    rnrm, 

Duiiran  FallM.  na»kfinBam  Co..  «  ttlo. 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big,  sirong.  husky  chaijs,  tull  of  pep  and 
ginger  and  (wld  at  rook  »)Ottom  \  rU-et»for 
high  claw  stock.  Barred.  White.  Buff 
KockH.  R.  1.  KedH.  V  hite  L.eghornB, 
Wynudottee,  etc.  tatalo^ue. 
E.  Caoley,  Frencblown,  N.J. 

Silver  and  White  W.yandott*. 
Barred. Buff  and  White  Ro<kB. 
S.  C.  Reds.  White  Leghorns. 
Pekin.  Rouen  »nd  Runner 
Duck  eggs.  Ai-PHAM  Poul- 
try Farm.  Phoenix  vilJe.  Pa. 


TIFFANY'S 
SUPERIOR 
CHICKS 


HC3H»EB!*FAlI0rJ»Wl!«Ti:RI.AYIJiei 
AnrduaP.Bar.  Hock.  R.  I.  R»-d.W»iUe  an<i  Brown 
Le«horii8  are  tlie  most  proHUbie  day  old  (.hicks 
to  l.uv.tlievarefediigiit.  bredrlKhtand  r'-acli  you  at 
tJie  right  time.     E.  E.  Haaarr  A  C«.,  K«.  Ir»«»htai»«,  K.  4. 

BARRED    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS 

Large  lifalUiv  exhibition  stock  Brtd  Irom  Anier- 
icas  best  strains.  Have  yellow  fl<in.  Nice  straiirht 
barred  and  good  layers.  16  eggs  |l .66;  30.  «3.(i0: 50.  »4,30; 
UKi  IS  00.  prepaid.  Your  thoneyswurth  guaranu-ed. 
M.  E.  •PITIEB,  H«rrl»o«fcar»,  Vm.    H  -i* 

rk^  rMJ/^U:^L.-  And  Hatching  Eggs.  White 
Day  UludllCKS  i,.i:hornH.  Bnrreil  I'lymo. 
RMCk^'    Rhode  Island  Reds;  saledehvery  guaranteed. 

i?.»  yiai°;y  rir»:  *^B^"^'.  p'lr^i.r.'Fi^ 

BUFFORPINGTONS  Sfck"s\^o'^ 

hiisb  grade  ()rplngtr)ns.  Kgirs.  |2.tN>:  chicks  2.i  vents. 
(  iflnmbinn   R<K-ks  from  2«h)  egg  strain.  Eggs,   |3.00; 

chiCK-    3(»CeUt8.    Jt»HN  EaQLK.  PHnKNIXVILLE.  Pa. 


— .  >»_♦„   m««lA*    most  beautiful  Barred 

Thompson  S  Kinglet  Hocks  After  years  of 
car«ful  selection.  I  liav.>  supreme  layers  for  rich  yel- 
low skinned  broilers.  K^gs,  f-  an.l  «•'.  per  IS:  ^|>er 
UKt     Geese.    E.  B.  Wou«ler,  Mouderton.  F«. 


Bnft  and  White  Rock  Si.^er'^Sir.oVra't 

Hamburg  and   Buff  Orpington  eggs    fC  per  15;  W-'S 
per  80.  iiostpaid.    Bernard  Brorefn,  W  apakoneta.  O. 


MAM.  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $4.50.  ^^'nlrr., 

•so*      Money  bacic  if  not  plP8s<<l.   1  .a  rjce  catalogue 
Te'e      EDWIW  A.WOCDKB.  Trlford,  Pa, 


Chicks 


How  the  rommon  or  gaitlen  variety 
of  hen.  which  lava  on  an  average  only 
KO  eggs  a  year,  must  blush  when  she 
hears  of  that  Wisconsin  leghorn  which 
laid  263. 


200,000  cMekt  for  1 9 1 9  ^\%"rr^e:;:;>r.'/;;: 

prfc>es  by  parcel  iKWt  prepaid     '^'[^  *l*"jrr^  ^XTS" 
teed.  faUlog  free.  Keystone  Hatchery.  Ricbtleid.  Pa. 

S  C.  BiifT  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock.     Clr- 
ciilar    free.     Safe    delivery    guaranteed. 

Ja«OM  NKIMOND.      Box   at.     M<  ALIWTKRVILLK.  PA. 

Deafness 

Perfect  hearing  Is  now  toeing  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness  or  detective  besring  from 
<aii''es  such  as  Catarrhal  IVaf- 
nesB.  relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
I'hickened  Dnims,  Boartng  and 
XisHing  Sound"".  Perlornted, 
Whollv  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Krums. Discharge  from  Ears.etc 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Dnmti 

"hunt  W'irtltst  Phonf  for  the  Fxirt.'  reqiiir.-  DO 
n.e.il<-lne  but  effectively  replace  t^hat  is  •"♦•>'»nK  »' 
def-.t1ve  In  the  natural  ear  drum!-.  Tney  are  sample 
■  evl.ea.  xvhich  the  wearer  easily  "«""""  J^^^  ♦*«" 
where  tbev  are  invlMble.  S..f».  ^afe  and  <H>mfortabte. 
\Vritt-''>i'"'/f"rour  IfWpi.i;*'  FKf.E  IX)Ok  on  DKAh- 
NKH«^.  givinu  you  fnl    pnriiciiiaP'  and  testiroomals. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 

775  Inter  Sout'.ein  Bldgi  LOUISVILLE,  KY, 
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March  15,  1919 


Efficiency  on  the  Farm 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Frederick 
Rasmussen,  who  has  recently  become 
the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  a  firm  believer 
in  greater  efficiency  on  the  farm,  and 
maintains  that  there  is  but  one  safe 
price  for  farm  products — a  price  that 
will  maintain  the  industry. 

In  discussing  the  future  of  agricul- 
ture in  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  Ras- 
mussen recently  said: 

"In  normal  times  the  world  is  liv- 
ing from  hand   to  mouth.     Generally 
there  is  no  more  food  produced  during 
a  year  than  can  be  consumed.     Agri- 
culture, in  order  to  meet  the  need  for 
food  of  a  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lation, Is  an  ever  changing  industry. 
As  long  as  new  lands,  easily  put  under 
cultivation,  are  available,  changes  take 
place  affecting  the  economic  condition 
in  older  agricultural  sections.    A  typi- 
cal example  of  this  is  the  opening  up 
of  the  great  Middle  West,  which  pro- 
duced food  so  abundantly  and  at  a  cost 
so  low  that  agriculture  was  made  un- 
profitable not  only  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  many  sec- 
tions in  Europe. 

"When  there  are  no  great  areas  of 
new  land  to  be  put  under  cultivation, 
changes  in  economic  conditions  and  in 
methods  of  farming  are  slower.  Each 
section  of  the  country  develops  specific 
types  of  farming,  depending  upon  soil, 
climate  and  market  Each  farm  must 
be  studied  and  developed.  There  is  a 
certain  economic  relation  on  each  farm 
of  the  acreage  of  each  crop  to  grow 
and  the  amount  of  live  stock  to  keep, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the 
farm  and  the  transportation  and  mar- 
keting facilities.  The  yield  per  acre 
of  the  crops  grown  must  be  increased. 
The  live  stock  must  be  improved  so  as 
to  decrease  the  cost  of  production  of 
live  stock  products. 

"In  other  words,  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  food  products  will  come  not 
by  expansion  of  our  agriculture  into 
new  areas,  and  raising  crops  on  virgin 
soils,  but  through  a  greater  production 
on  land  already  under  cultivation, 
brought  about  by  greater  efficiency  on 
the  farm. 

"Today  we  are  particularly  interested 
In   the   price  of   farm   products.     For 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country  there  is  but  one  safe  price  of 
farm    products — a    price    which    will 
maintain  the   industry.     To   maintain 
the  industry  and  keep  up  the  produc- 
tion of  food  the  price  must  give  to  the 
farmer  a  fair  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment and  a  living  wage.    The  only  safe 
plan  of  agricultural  development  is  one 
which  results  in  r.  normal  increase  in 
agricultural  production  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  food  from  an  increased  popu- 
lation.    There   should    be   no   greater 
production  of  food  in  the  world  from 
year  to  year  than  can  be  consumed, 
allowing  for  a  margin  of  safety.     An 
overproduction  of  food  invariably  re- 
sults  in   the  price   of   farm   products 
falling  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Although  this  to  many  looks  like  cheap 
food,  for  the  working  man  the  fallacy 
is  that  at  such  a  period  there  is  always 
a  grreat  surplus  of  labor. 

"When  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
representing  approximately  33  percent 
of  the  total  population,  are  not  receiv- 
ing a  cost  of  production  price  for  their 


products  which  will  give  them  a  living 
wage  for  their  labor,  their  purchasing 
power  is  very  much  reduced.  They  do 
not  buy  pianos,  carpets  or  automobiles; 
they  make  no  improvements  on  their 
barns  or  houses;  they  use  their  old  ma- 
chinery; they  hire  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor;  and  the  result  is  a  great 
decrease  in  industrial  activities,  and 
bread  lines  in  our  cities. 

"The  great  need  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  today  is  not  expansion,  but  in- 
creased efficiency  on  the  farms  already 
under  cultivation.  It  is  important, 
more  than  ever,  to  improve  our  live 
stock,  to  make  more  careful  selection 
of  seeds,  to  protect  our  animals  and 
plants  from  diseases  and  pests,  and 
provide  better  marketing  facilities. 
Every  improvement  made  along  these 
lines  gives  a  greater  return  for  an 
equal  amount  of  labor  expended,  and 
money  appropriated  and  well  spent  for 
such  purposes  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  and  the  state." 


Hen  Manure  Makes  Valuable 
Fertilizer 
No  farmer  woula  ibink  of  throwing 
away  30  pounds  of  nitrofe^n,  9G  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  18  pounds  of 
potash  which  he  might  Und  on  nis 
place.  Rather,  he  would  treasure  it  for 
its  great  fertilizer  value.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  what  2000  pounds  of  ordinary 
hen  manure  contains,  according  to  the 
soil  fertility  workers  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Hen 
manure  has  the  most  fertilizer  value, 
weight  for  weight,  of  all  the  animal 
excrements,  yet  on  most  farms  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  saving  or  using  it. 

Where  ordinary  farm  manure  has  a 
fertilizer  value  of  $4.50  a  ton,  poultry 
manure  in  a  thoroughly  dry  condition 
is  worth  $15  a  ton,  and  at  prevailing 
prices  the  value  is  much  larger.  Even 
when  produced  In  small  amounts,  such 
material  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
preservation. 

Poultry  manure  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then 
should  be  kept  dry.  In  this  condition 
it  will  lose  but  small  amounts  of  its 
valuable  constituents.  Like  ordinary 
manure,  it  ferments  rapidly  when 
moist,  and  will  lose  a  large  part  of  its 
nitrogen,  worth  on  the  market  25  to  30 
cents  a  pound.  Since  much  of  its  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  is 
soluble,  this  manure  may  suffer  greatly 
from  leaching. 

Caustic  lime  should  never  be  mixed 
directly    with    poultry    manure,    as    it 
tends  to  liberate  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 
This  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
low  in  phosphorus.     These  two  condi- 
tions may  be  corrected  by  diluting  and 
reinforcing  the  manure  as  follows:    To 
10  pounds  of  the  manure  add  6  pounds 
of  sawdust   (or  some  similar  dry  ma- 
terial) and  4  pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 
This  gives  a  fertilizer  carrying  1.5  per- 
cent of  nitrogen,  4.5  percent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  1.2  percent  of  potash, 
or  about  the  same  proportion  of  plant 
food    elements    that    are    found    in    a 
3-9-2.5  mixture,  but  only  one-fourth  as 
concentrated. 
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High  Crop  Prices 

Prices  will  probably  continue  steady 
and  at  a  high  level,  according  to  President 
Thompson  of  the  Federal  Commission, 
who  recently  returned  from  a  study  of  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  England,  France 
and  Italy.  He  also  says  that  crop  conditions 
and  prospects  justify  a  strong  demand  for 
food  and  fibre  products  from  the  United 
States.    Use 

A- A-  C-  Fertilizers 

Large  production  means  large  profits. 
Large  yields  mean  less  labor  per  pound  or 
bushel.  The  best  fertilizer  pays  the  best. 
Write  to  the  nearest  address  given  below  for 
fertilizer  with,  or  without  potash. 
We  guarantee,  soluble  potash 

How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers 

is  the  title  of  a  56  page  book  containing  information  every 
I  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers;  it  shows 
where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how  to  get  it.  It  is  diftercnt 
from  other  fertilizer  books  and  is  not  a  catalogue.  Any  one  of 
our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free.  Simply 
mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  book. 

T*  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
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Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Charleston 
Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


NtW  YORK 
Philadelthia 
St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 
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Agents  Wanted  in  Unoccupied  Territory 


DEMPWOLPS 

ACID 
PHOSPHATE 

MADE  FROM 

FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE 

AND 

CLEAR  SULPHURIC  ACID 

NO  SLUDGE 
(We  make  our  owft  Clcav  Sulphuric  Acid) 

Shipped  in  200»  167,  125  or  100  Pound  Bags 

ALSO 

IN  BULK 

Thoroughly  Cured  and  Dry 

Perfect  Mechanical  and  Drilling  Condition 

PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


i 


Estimates  show  that  60  percent  of 
the  1918  corn  crop  In  Pennsylvania  was 
of  a  yellow  variety,  20  percent  white, 
and  20  percent  mixed. 


YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

DempwolFs  Fertilizers 

YORK,  PA. 


Cutting,  Treating,  Setting  Fence  Posts 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

Wt  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  f  1.00  for  the  next  best  and  50  cento  for  each  other  article  publitbed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discnaalon  and 
■uggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  beiore  date  of  iaaue. 


lopic  No.  1264,  April  1. — What  advantages 
or  disadvantages  did  you  huve  from  the 
davllght-savlng  plan  of  setting  the  clocl^ 
ahead  last  year?  Do  you  favor  doing  the 
same  thing  again  this  year?  Can  you 
suggest  any  other  plan  to  save  daylight? 

Topic  No.  1265.  Apkil  15. — When  making 
a  permanent  pasture,  have  you  found  it 
better  to  bow  a  "seedsman's"  mixture,  or 
buy  tb-^  various  grasses  separately? 
Wha*-  varieties  and  quantities  do  you 
BOW  io  the  acre?  When  Is  the  best  time 
tT  plant  it?  What  date  do  you  turn 
the  stock  out  to  pasture  for  the  summer? 

Topic  No.  1266,  May  1. — What  roots  do 
vou  grow  for  live  stock?  Tell  us  the 
different  varieties  you  have  found  best 
for  different  animals.  How  and  when  do 
you  plant  the  seed?  About  how  much  do 
they  yield  an  acre?  Are  they  still  profit- 
able since  we  can  have  corn  silage? 


FOR  SALE  Kr°e^';.v^:!:rbe'a"n1.""Kr  I  RAW  FURS  WANTED  "v^v- 

prtoes  write  M.  r.  Ow«a»,  rolasMblss,  N.  €.  |  Write  MTKKN  BKOM.,  »<•«*  liruaswirk,  M^. 


W.  J.,  Pierpont,  0.— Cherry,  chest- 
nut and  oak  are  the  three  kinds  of 
timber  we  use  for  posts.  Since  Amer- 
ica's entry  in  the  war  there  has  been 
limited  demand  for  cherry  for  lumber, 
and  it  does  as  well  as  chestnut  for 
posts.  Cherry  grown  in  the  open  is  too 
difficult  to  split  for  posts.  The  most 
Interesting  feature  of  chestnut  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  split.  We 
have  had  abundance  of  these  timbers 
heretofore,  and  we  have  not  treated 
them.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
of  rearranging  fields  and  removing 
fences  in  the  interests  of  greater  farm 
efficiency.  However,  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment will  run  from  4  to  7  cents,  and 
this  is  equal  to  the  labor  cost  of  new 
posts,  and  there  has  been  the  possi- 
bility of  the  iron  or  steel  post  replacing 
our  wooden  ones. 

In  our  locality  unsharpened  chestnut 
posts  were  worth  about  10  cents  each 
several  years  ago — now  twice  this  sum. 
Oak  posts  are  worth  about  40  cents  in 
localities  where  they  were  sold  for  25 
cents  several  years  ago.  Forty  cents 
i^epresents  near  the  cost  of  a  steel 
post.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
a  steel  post  will  outlast  two  or  three 
oak  posts.  If  the  steel  post  is  well 
established,  there  is  a  minimum  amount 
of  upkeep.  Should  one  be  compelled 
to  buy  posts.  I  believe  the  steel  post 
is  superior,  and,  although  it  may  look 
slender,  the  Wisconsin  station  has 
found  that  a  flexible  fence  is  more 
effective  in  turning  stock  than  one 
established  with  rigid  posts. 

In  a  clay  soil  such  as  ours  the  iron 
bar  is  most  efficient  for  punching  holes. 
We  establish  line  to  be  followed:  one 
man  uses  bar,  sighting  forward  and 
again  backward  in  line  with  posts  set, 
while  another  follows  with  team  and 
loaded  wagon,  and  sets  and  drives 
posts  from  the  wagon.  An  Ohio  bul- 
letin states  there  Is  little  difference  in 
lasting  qualities  of  posts  set  one  way 
or  another;  however,  the  tendency  is 
to  sharpen  the  smaller  end,  which  is 
generally  the  upward  end  when  in  the 
tree.  I  believe,  however,  there  is 
slight  difference  in  reversing  the  post; 
it  may  be  theoretical,  however.  I  fol- 
low this  practice. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C.  has  published  an 
excellent  bulletin  relative  to  creosoting 
posts. 

A  fence  with  steel  posts  has  been 
under  my  observation  for  five  years, 
and  I  am  satisfied  it  has  received  no 
attention,  and  is  still  standing  very 
satisfactorily,  while  other  fences  on 
the  farm  are  showing  depreciation.  I 
would  advise  using  available  unmar- 
ketable timber  for  posts,  with  view  to 
using  steel  posts  at  later  date. 

P.  H.  T.,  Peace  DrJe,  R.  I.— Through- 
out New  England  the  red  cedar  is  by 
far  the  most  popular  fcn.e  post,  al- 
though chestnut  and  sassafras  are  used 
quite  extensively.  The  slow-growing 
and  long-lasting  cedar  makes  the  best 
post  I  ever  used  or  hnve  ever  seen.  A 
5-inch  post  will  Inst  at  least  twenty 
years  While  treatinj^  poste  with  creo- 
sote  is  all    right,   1    find   it   rather  an 


expensive  operation.  Painting  them 
two  or  three  times  with  it  does  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Preservation  is 
best  accomplished  by  heating  the  creo- 
sote and  dipping  the  butt  ends  of  the 
posts  into  the  hot  liquid  to  about  six 
inches  above  the  ground  line.  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  soaking  a  post  in 
this  hot  liquid  five  minutes  will  absorb 
an  enormous  amount  of  creosote.  I 
have  noticed  in  many  instances  it  has 
nearly  doubled  the  life  of  the  posts. 

By  charring  the  ends  of  cedar  posts, 
they  will  last  until  the  top  decays. 
You  can  char  posts  as  fast  as  you  can 
treat  them  with  creosote.  While  you 
may  get  your  hands  rather  black  from 
the  charcoal,  and  the  college  farmer 
will  tell  you  tha^  you  are  wrong,  it's 
an  old  idea  handed  down  from  Wash- 
ington's time,  and  has  always  been 
found  unbeatable  when  the  test  comes. 
Some  say  that  the  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  cut  posts,  but,  living  in  a  com- 
munity where  cedar  posts  and  rails  are 
used  for  all  fencing  purposes,  I  have 
never  arrived  at  any  definite  rule  for 
cutting  them  except  to  do  it  in  odd 
spells  when  other  farm  work  was 
slack. 

Setting  posts  the  reverse  way  they 
grew  is  nothing  more  than  a  fad  or 
fancy,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  The 
post-hole  digger  is  by  far  the  best 
thing  to  dig  post  holes  where  the 
ground  is  free  from  stones,  but  in  the 
community  where  1  live  there  are  so 
many  stones  in  the  soil  that  we  have 
to  resort  to  shovels. 

As  the  farmer  is  always  more  or  less 
changing    his    fences,    I    will    tell   you 
the  best  post-pulling  device  I  ever  hit 
upon.      It    is    an    easy    and    practical 
method  of  pulling  fence  posts  by  which 
all   digging  and  hand   labor  are  elim- 
inated.    Take  a  plank  4  feet  long  and 
1  foot  wide,  and  make  a  V-shaped  notch 
in   one  end,   nailing  on   several   cross- 
pieces  to  prevent  splitting.    This  plank 
is  used  to  change  the  horiz«ntal  draft 
to  the  vertical.     Place  one  end  of  the 
chain    around    the    post    close    to    the 
ground.     Incline  the  plank  against  the 
post  so  the  lower  end  of  the  plank  will 
be  about  1>4  to  2  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  post.     Place  the  chain  in  the  notch 
of  the  plank,  start  the  team,  and  the 
post  in  a  few  seconds  will  be  clear  of 
the    ground.      In    moving,    the    chain 
should  be  attached  to  the  rear  axle  of 
the  wagon,  so  the  posts  may  at  once 
be  loaded  and  hauled  to  the  new  loca- 
tion of  the  fence. 


inches,  4%  feet  long.  I  do  not  use 
chestnut,  as  the  acid  in  this  timber 
corrodes  iron  rapidly.  I  bind  these 
slats  to  the  posts  with  wire  binders 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  sometimes  one 
in  the  middle.  Freezing  and  wet 
weather  does  not  swing  these  stone 
posts  about  as  it  does  wood  posts.  I 
have  some  that  have  been  standing 
four  or  five  years  that  are  as  plumb 
as  when  set.  There  is  a  gradual  decay 
going  on  all  the  time  around  a  wood 
post  that  causes  them  to  become  loose 
and  allows  the  fence  to  fall. 


M.    C.    S.,    Salem,    N.    Y.— We    are 
blessed   with    plenty   of   yellow   locust 
timber  growing  on  the  farm,  and,  as 
it  will  last  a  long  lifetime,  we  use  it 
exclusively.    There  are  many  ordinary 
specimens  standing  on  my  place  that 
I  saw  my  father  set  in  1863,  without 
any    special    treatment    but    allowing 
them  to  season.    We  think  they  are  bet- 
ter to  cut  in  summer,  and  allow  them 
to  season  before  setting.     We  have  not 
seen  any  benefit  from  reversing  ends, 
but  as  lower  end  is  usually  the  largest, 
we  place  that  in  the  ground.    We  drive 
all  but  gate,  bar  or  end  posts  for  wire 
fence.      Our   ground    is   so   stony   that 
we   have   to    dig   holes   with    bar    and 
shovel.      We   have   not   used    creosote, 
but  have  placed  some  gate  posts  in  con- 
crete, which  made  them  very  firm.  •  We 
have  no  use  for  steel  or  concrete,  as 
our  locust  posts  fill  the  bill  with  much 
less  trouble.     We  lay  great  stress  on 
the  way  they  are  sharpened.    We  make 
a  long,  slim  taper,  as  they  go  in  easier 
and  further,  and  do  not  heave  out  by 
the  action  of  the  frost  so  readily.     I 
have  lately  repaired  several  pieces  of 
board  fences  that  had  been  set  about 
fifty  years.    I  removed  the  boards,  took 
out  every   other  post,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder 12  feet  apart,  and  put  on  wire. 
They   were   as   solid  as   the   day   they 
were  set.    They  were  on  slate  loam  soil, 
and  driven  as  referred  to  above.     We 
plan   to  set  our  posts  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  or  after  a 
very  wet  time. 


J.  H.  A.,  Moatsville,  W.  Va.— I  have 
never  used  posts  treated  with  cresote, 
nor  set  any   in  concrete.     Locust  and 
chestnut  are  all   the  timbers  that  we 
have  in  this  section  suitable  for  fence 
posts;    all    the    others    decay    prema- 
turely.    Locust   timber  that  grows  in 
the  woods  is  much  slower  growth,  and 
if  cut  in  February,  and  cobbed  up  and 
seasoned,   will   last  much  longer  than 
if  grown  in  the  open,  where  it  is  quick 
growth.    The  best  locust  will  last  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years.     Chestnut  will 
last  only  ten  or  twelve  years.     I   pre- 
fer setting  any  wood  post  in  the  same 
way    it    grew,   as    the   farther    up   the 
tree  a  post  is  taken,  the  shorter  its  life 
will   be.      Thus   the   bottom   end    of   a 
post,  in   relation   to   the  way   it  grew, 
will  last  much  the  longest. 

On  my  farm  1  have  plenty  of  rock 
that  splits  nice.  As  I  have  stone  tools, 
and  am  experienced  in  splitting  stone, 
I  can  split  my  fence  posts  from  stone — 
the  cheapest  way  that  I  can  get  them. 
I  split  them  8  by  8  inches,  7  feet  long, 
and  set  them  2^^  feet  in  the  ground. 
Any  fence  that  can  be  put  on  a  wood 
fence  can  be  put  on  these  stone  posts. 
When  I  put  a  rail  fence  on  these  posts, 
I  put  it  on  the  same  as  if  they  were 
wood  posts.  When  I  am  going  to  put 
on  a  wire  fence.  I  have  slats  of  locust 
or   good    white  oak,   sawed   3    by    l'_. 


J.  B.,  Mt.  Savage,  Md.— I  have  never 
treated  posts  with  creosote,  but  I  have 
set  them  in  concrete,  but  my  way  would 
not  be  practical  on  a  large  scale.  I 
made  a  solid  wall  about  one  foot  high 
or  more,  with  loose  stones  in  the  bot- 
tom to  or  near  the  surface.  It  holds 
the  posts  all  right,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  will  rot  in  my  time,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  freeze  out.  Young 
chestnut  makes  good  posts.  I  made  a 
garden  rail-and-picket  fence  in  1874 
with  chestnut  posts.  I  used  pitch-pine 
rails  2  by  3  inches,  and  pickets  2  by  5 
inches,  and  they  were  solid  when  I 
left  the  place  in  1910.  They  might 
not  last  that  well  in  some  ground,  but 
the  posts  were  young  chestnut,  about 
thick  enough  for  posts.  Very  few  were 
split. 

If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather 
have  locust,  providing  it  was  a  fence 
that  would  never  need  changing. 
Locust  posts  are  very  hard  to  drive 
a  nail  in  when  they  are  used  a  second 
time.  I  cut  the  posts  in  February, 
and  set  them  in  the  spring.  By  old 
farmers  it  is  supposed  to  be  best  to  cut 
chestnut  and  red  oak  while  in  leaf. 

I  have  not  set  any  the  reverse  way, 
but  I  know  a  prosperous  farmer  about 
ray  age  who  sets  all  his  fence  posts 
that  way.  Most  of  the  holes  I  dug 
with  a  post-hole  digger,  but  later  I 
had  a  man  dig  them  with  an  article 
made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  all  right 
where  the  ground  is  free  from  stones. 

J.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C— My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  Osage  orange, 
locust  and  cedar  make  the  most  desir- 
able posts  for  fencing  purposes.  It  Is 
preferable  to  cut  the  posts  during  the 
winter,  when  the  sap  is  down,  and 
during  a  period  when  fa  mi  work  is 
rather  slack  and  plenty  of  labor  is 
available  for  the  work  in  the  wood  lot. 
I  always  like  to  peel  the  bark  from 
the  posts,  as  the  bark  usually  acts  as 
an  overcoat  to  protect  fungus  activity 
and  destructive  decomposition.  1  like 
to  taper  the  tops  of  the  posts  to  points, 
"•^d  then  to  smear  them  with  paint,  as 
this    protects    them    against    checking 


and  cracking.  The  custom  of  setting 
posts  the  reverse  of  what  they  grow 
comes  from  the  fact  that  willows 
which  sometimes  were  used  as  posts 
would  sprout  prolifically  unless  some 
such  control  was  instigated.  Although 
as  a  rule  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
ordinary  hard  woods  which  are  used 
for  posts  sprouting  to  the  extent  that 
the  growth  would  be  bothersome, 
nevertheless  many  farmers  still  prac- 
tice this  control. 

1  recommend  steel  and  concrete  posts 
as  the  most  economical  and  practical 
long-time  supports  for  permanent  wire 
fencing.  Steel  posts  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  6  feet  long  cost  about  30  cents 
apiece  on  the  normal  market,  with 
solid  concrete  posts,  in  sections  where 
gravel  and  sand  are  plentiful,  about 
the  same  in  final  cost  where  the 
farmer  makes  the  concrete  posts  with 
his  home  labor  during  spare  time. 
Where  steel  posts  are  used,  the  corner 
and  brace  posts  should  be  bedded  in 
concrete,  while  the  intermediate  posts 
only  need  to  be  set  in  the  ground. 
Of  course,  where  the  home  wood  lot 
provides  plenty  of  durable  hard  wood 
posts  I  do  not  advise  the  farmer  to 
buy  steel  or  make  concrete  posts, 
unless  he  can  sell  the  wood  posts 
locally  at  good  prices. 

In  my  section  of  the  country,  which 
is  stony,  I  have  to  use  digging  bar 
and  shovel  in  digging  post  holes,  and 
under  such  conditions  it  is  a  good 
day's  work  for  one  man  to  dig  25  to  30 
holes  30  inches  deep  and  large  enough 
for  posts  6  inches  in  diameter.  Where 
the  ground  is  not  rocky  I  recommend 
the  use  of  the  post-hole  digger,  which 
is  efficient  in  easing  the  fencing  work. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — 
Without  good  fence  posts,  well  set,  the 
best  fence  on  earth  is  a  poor  excuse, 
for  a  fence  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  post. 

All  things  considered,  I   find  locust 

the    ideal    post.      We   aim   to    cut   our 

posts  a  year  or  two  ahead,  and  have 

them  thoroughly  seasoned  when  ready 

to   set.     We   do   not   remove  the   bark 

till   needed.     The   bark   will   come   off 

the   post   much   easier   after   post   has 

been   seasoned,   and   we   find   that   the 

post  will  not  crack  nearly  so  badly  to 

leave  the  bark  on  during  the  seasoning 

period.     Post    holes    should    never    be 

larger    than    is   actually   necessary   to 

take    the    post.      For    this    reason    we 

grade  our  posts  as  to  size,  and  merely 

dig  holes  large  enough  to  lake  posts. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  a  post  being 
set  too  deep.  Thousands  are  set  too 
shallow  for  a  good  fence.  We  find  3 
feet  the  paying  hole  to  dig  for  fence 
posts,  in  tiie  long  run.  By  using  a 
post-hole  digger  and  making  holes 
merely  large  enough  to  take  posts,  a 
3-foot  hole  is  not  as  difficult  to  dig 
as  a  shallow  hole,  and  much  better. 
The  post  is  then  set  in  firm  earth  to  a 
good  depth.  In  tamping  posts  thus 
set  we  use  a  piece  of  1-inch  pipe  with 
plug  driven  in  end  and  sawed  off. 

In  setting  posts,  many  people  make 
the  mistake  of  not  rounding  up  earth 
around  newly  set  posts.    If  a  slight  de- 
pression is  left  around  post,  it  is  sure 
to  take  water  and  start  decay  at  once. 
We  find  it  a  good  idea  to  go  over  newly 
set  posts  after  a  few  hard   rains  and 
fill    all    depressions.      Since    all    posts 
taper  slightly  from  base  to  top,  there 
is  but  one  right  way  to  set  the  post, 
and  that  is  base  down.     Had  the  Cre- 
ator intended  posts  to  be  planted  little 
end    down.    He    would    have    arranged 
trees    with    the    roots    up    in    the    air. 
Posts    of    timber    not    as    durable    as 
locust  can  be  made  far  more  service- 
able by  the  use  of  creosote.     Concrete 
posts,   when    properly   made   and    rein- 
forced,  make   very    satisfactory    posts. 
I   have    found   steel    posts   satisfactory 
only  in  soil  underlaid  with  a  stiff  clay 
s\ib-soil.      They    do   not    seem   to   have 
sufficient    bearing   to   be   rigid    In   soil 
of  a  loose  nature. 


Strict  enfor«  oment  of  the  dog  law  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  ordered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Frederick  Ras- 
mussen. and  all  dogs  are  subject  to 
license  and  restrictions  of  the  dog  law. 
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The  City  Consumer's  Ideas  on  Milk 


MISS  E.  S.  BRINTON 

[Miss  Brinton  has  recently  been  de-  |  sary  when 
voting  all  her  time,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, to  increasing  milk  consumption 
and  educating  consumers  and  producers 
regarding  milk  problems.  She  has 
talked  with  thousands  of  consumers, 
and  has  spent  a  large  part  of  her  life 
on  the  farm,  so  is  amply  qualified  to 
write  on  this  subject. — ^Editor.] 

The  arerage  milk  consumer  in  the 
city  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
present-day   dairy    industry.      Milk    is 
not  handled  as  it  used  to  be  when  each 
family  had  a  cow  or  else  secured  milk 
from  a  neighbor's  cow  in  the  adjoining 
lot.     Modern  cities  are  huge  conglom- 
erations  of   buildings,   with   hundreds 
of    thousands,   sometimes   millions,   of 
inhabitants.     The  milk  must  be  brought 
a  great  distance  in  order  to  get  enough 
to  feed  the  multitudes;   and,  then,  to 
make  it  safe  and  sanitary,  the  board 
of   health   requires   it  to   be   clarified, 
pasteurized,  cooled  and  bottled  before 
delivery.    The  consumers  have  a  vague 
sense  that  something  has  happened  to 
the  milk  while  en  route  from  the  farm 
to  the   doorstep,  but  practically  none 
of  them  know  what,  or  the  reason  why. 
In  consequence  there  has  developed  in 
the  city  a  feeling  of  almost  resentment 
against  milk  and  everyone  who  handles 
it.     Any  increase  in   price,  regardless 
of  condition,  brings  a  storm  of  protest 
that  sometimes  amounts  to  a  concerted 
boycott,    though    the    higher    cost    of 
"movies"  and  silk  stockings  may  pass 
almost    unnoticed.      The    whole    milk, 
they  claim,  is  watered;   skim  milk  is 
a  powder   mixed   with   water;    butter- 
milk is  a  chemical  developed  from  a 
tablet;     or    canned    milk,    something 
made  artificially  from  vegetables.    Even 
the    better    educated    and     intelligent 
classes  will  growl  at  pasteurized  milk, 
complain    of   the   difficulty   of   getting 
"milk   fit   to   use,"   and   then   order  a 
pint  of  certified   milk  for  the  use  of 
the  whole  family,  and  think  they  are 
making  the  best  bargain  for  the  money 
expended. 

To  contradict  and  properly  explain 
all  these  reports  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  possible,  though, 
through  fair  dealing,  to  gradually  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  consuming  public 
so  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  may 
gradually  die  away.  With  a  greater 
faith  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply 
will  come  naturally  an  Increased  con- 
sumption, and  that  is  what  we  should 
aim  for.  The  farmers  and  dealers 
want  to  sell  more  milk,  because  it 
means  more  business;  but  health 
authorities  and  economists  want  a 
larger  consumption  of  milk  because 
it  means  better  health  and  increased 
vigor  In  mind  and  body  for  the  whole 
nation. 

All  large  milk  dealers  with  modem 
equipment  use  the  clarifier.  This  is  a 
machine  similar  to  a  separator  in 
operation  and  action,  that  removes  all- 
dirt,  and  foreign  matter,  including  bits 
of  body  tissue  and  udder  waste  that 
unavoidably  may  get  into  otherwise 
high-quality  milk.  The  proper  use  of 
the  clarifier  prevents  any  possibility 
of  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  milk 
bottle. 

The  pasteurization  of  milk  is  neces- 


raw  milk  has  traveled  a 
great  distance  and  has  passed  through 
a  number  of  hands.  Milk  that  is  con- 
sumed 450  miles  from  its  source  has 
had  excellent  opportunity  to  become 
contaminated  with  disease  germs  of 
all  kinds,  and  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
it  in  some  way  to  make  it  safe  for 
the  publit  to  use.  Heating  the  milk 
to  142  or  145  degrees  and  holding  it 
there  for  half  an  hour  has  been  found 
to  destroy  all  bacteria,  without  in  any 
way  altering  the  composition  or  food 

value. 

But  neither  clarification  or  pasteur- 
ization can  make  good  milk  out  of  bad 
milk.  Milk  that  is  tainted,  bloody, 
garlicky,  grassy,  or  any  way  off  flavor 
because  of  mismanagement  on  the 
farm,'  can  never  be  made  over  into  a 
first-class  product.  Like  any  other 
manufacturer,  the  dairyman  must  take 


coolers   must  be   carefully   cleaned  .to 
be  successful. 

Although  two  important  food  mate- 
rials, protein  and  sugar,  are  in  the 
skim  milk,  cream  is  invariably  the  de- 
sirable element  and  the  part  that  com- 
mands the  high  price.  City  consumers 
watch  the  bottles  carefully  for  the 
cream  line.  The  proportion  of  cream 
is,  of  course,  ragulated  by  the  dealer, 
but  most  states  have  a  standard  that 
must  be  adhered  to — 3  percent  in  New 
Jersey,  3.25  percent  in  Pennsylvania. 
An  increasing  number  of  dealers  buy 
milk  now  on  a  butterfat  basis,  and  all 
dairymen  should  be  prepared  to  adapt 
themselves  accordingly.  A  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  milk  testing  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  Two  men 
were  selling  milk  to  a  dealer  on  a  flat 
basis  per  quart.  Both  had  their  milk 
tested  for  butterfat,  more  out  of 
curiosity  than  anything  else.  One  was 
2.95  percent,  and  the  other  5.8  percent. 
The  milk  of  the  latter  had  a  decided 


instruction  to  the  public  of  its  true 
v^alue.  Every  means  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  public  a  constant  supply 
of  good  milk  and  all  kinds  of  milk 
products  of  a  good  grade.  Interrup- 
tions of  delivery  through  strikes  or 
labor  or  transportation  difficulties 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  for 
once  the  public  gets  accustomed  to 
using  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  bring  back  a  normal 
consumption. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Profit  in  Cow  Testing 

The  cow-testing  association  in  Ham- 
ilton county  paid  $27.04  for  every  dol- 
lar invested  during  1918,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  on  test  for  four  months  or 
more  304  cows  from  24  herds. 

In    1917    the    cows    produced    4741 
pounds  of  milk  and  212.90  pounds  of 
butterfat,   while   in   1918   the   associa- 
tion averaged  6107  pounds  of  milk  p3r 
head  and  259  pounds  of  butterfat    The 
average  gain   per  head  in  pounds  of 
milk  during  1918  over  the  first  year 
was  1981,  while  the  average  gain  per 
head  of  butterfat  was  83.2  pounds.   The 
average  gain  of  1366  pounds  of  milk 
this  year  over  last  year  represents  a 
total  gain  for  the  association  of  415,264 
pounds.      Figuring  this   at   $2,975   per 
hundred,    the   average    price    for   this, 
year,    this    gives    an    added    value   of 
$12,334.14  to  the  association  on  an  in- 
vestment of  $456  in  salary  to  the  tester, 
thus  returning  $27.04  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  the  cow-testing  work. 


Rag  Apple  Aaggie  Colantha 

A  tyj)lcal  New  EnRland  Holsteln  cow,  recently  produced  2sr,2  pounds  of  milk  lu  30  days, 
and  in  7  days  gave  more  than  700  pounds  of  milk  or  the  equivalent  of  over  41  pounds  butter 


care  that  his  product  is  of  a  grade 
that  will  gain  and  keep  customers. 
The  general  public  is  very  sensitive 
regarding  the  taste  of  milk,  and  any 
off  flavor  is  liable  to  be  the  cause  of 
turning  a  number  of  people  hopelessly 
against  using  milk  of  all  kinds.  We 
were  all  started  out  in  life  on  milk. 
It  should  be  food  for  us  ever  after- 
wards. But  a  surprising  number  of 
people  have  a  strong  antipathy  against 
it,  probably  because  at  some  point 
they  were  given  milk  that  was  unpal- 
atable. Once  a  person  becomes  preju- 
diced, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
them  started  to  using  milk  .again. 

Flavor  can  be  largely  controlled  by 
cleanliness  and  low  temperature.  This 
does  not  mean  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  used  by  the  certi- 
fied milk  dairies,  but  ordinary  care 
and  common  sense.  The  rules  are 
very  simple  and  within  the  means  of 
anyone: 

First,  a  clean  stable— <hat  is,  tight 
ceiling,   and   air   free   from   dust. 

Second,  clean  utensils — palls  and 
cans  sterilized  either  by  boiling  water 
or  a  chlorine  solution. 

Third,  clean  milking  into  a  small- 
top  pail. 

Fourth,  prompt  cooling,  preferably 
by  standing  the  can  in  a  tank  of  pold 
water  and  stirring  until  a  tempera- 
ture of  near  50  is  reached.    Mechanical 


higher  market  value  than  the  former, 
but  they  had  been  receiving  exactly 
the  same  price. 

Entirely  too  many  people  now  think 
of  milk  primarily  as  a  drink  for  in- 
fants,   secondarily    as    a    convenient 
medium  for  cooking,  "that  can  almost 
be    eliminated    if    careful    habits    are 
practiced!"     While   milk   ii,    a   liquid, 
none  the  less  it  contains  more  solids 
than    oysters,    cabbage,    pineapples    or 
carrots,    anjd    almost    twice    as    much 
solids  as  celery,  asparagus  or  cucum- 
bers.     Milk    is    an    animal    food,    and 
therefore  can   be  used  in  the  diet  to 
take    the    place    of    meat.      Milk    Is 
cheaper   than    meat,    and    also    better 
than   meat,  for  it  carries  no  harmful 
materials,  but  contains,  instead,  some 
substances  absolutely  essential  for  the 
proper  growth  of  young  animals  and 
the  repair  of  tissue  in  adults. 

Farmers  and  dairymen  need  to  con- 
sider these  points  concerning  the  value 
of  milk  as  well  as  the  city  people,  be- 
cause on  many  farms  milk  is  valued 
more  as  a  source  of  income  than  as  a 
source  of  food. 

If  the  milk  producer  will  realize  that 
his  is  an  industry  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world,  his  labors  will  take 
on  a  new  value  and  added  dignity. 

Agitation  to  raise  the  price  of  milk 
or  increase  the  amount  sold,  I  think, 
should  take  the  form  of  education  and 


Sawmilling 


A  Farquhar  Sawmill  equipt  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed  driven  by  a  Farquhar 
Tractor  or  Locomotive  or  Cornish  Port- 
able makes  a  most  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical Sawmill  outfit 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  Feed  combines 
minute  accuracy  v/ith  easy  handling  and 
long  life.  Four  size  Standard  Mills  with 
the  Pony  for  light  sawing  and  1-A  for 
heavy  stationary  work. 

New  Sawmill  and  Power  Catalogues  giv- 
ing full  particulars  sent  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO^  Ltd. 

Bos  609  .  YORK.  PA. 


of  Used  Car  House 

We  mark  our  cnr*  In  plain  flgureR— 
we  Ruarantee  satisfaction  —  we  don't 
misrepresent— we  give  yon  the  lowewt 
prices  possible  to  get— we  give  service 
and  satisfaction  to  all  our  customers. 

1000  Used  Autos  $250  Up 

We  have  every  known  make  auto  and 
truck  In  1)^18-17-16  models.  Just  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  we'll  show  it  to  you. 

Send  today  for  oar  Aato  Cata- 
logue B,  it '»  free  and  full  o^  valuable 
information  for  the  man  who  ia 
going  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World' »  Largett  Auto  Detdmn 

203  N.  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
"That  old  horse  Frank  is  no  good," 
said  Silas  in  disgust  one  spring  morn- 
ing as  he  came  out  of  the  barn. 

"What  ails  him?"  asked  Mr. Robinson. 

"He's  as  lame  as  a  man  on  crutches," 

replied  Silas,  "and  this  Is  just  the  time 

I    wanted    to    get   a   lot   of   that   field 

plowed  for  corn." 

"That  seems  rather  odd,"  commented 
Mr.  Robinson.  "Frank  was  all  right 
when  I  took  him  out  for  water  last 
night.  But  if  he  is  lame  you  had  bet- 
ter use  your  horse  to  make  the  third 
one.  That  alfalfa  sod  will  be  tough 
to  plow." 

"That  is  the  trouble,"  said  Silas. 
"I  want  to  save  my  horse  so  Sue  and  I 
can  go  to  a  party  tonight." 

"Oh,   I   guess   it  won't  hurt  him  to 

plow  all  day,  because  the  party  is  only 

over  at  Greens',"  added  Mr.  Robinson. 

"Yes,    that    is    where    it    is    to    be," 

agreed  Silas. 

"Well,  if  you  walk  behind  that  plow 
all  day,  and  then  dance  half  the  night. 
I   guess  your  horse  can  pull  one-third 
of  the  plow  and  sleep  under  a  good, 
warm   blanket   while   you  two   are  at 
Greens',"    said    Mr.    Robinson    as    he 
walked  away  to  see  if  the  milk   and 
cream  were  cool  enough  to  load  onto 
the  wagon.     Just  outside  of  the  barn 
he  saw  Laddie,  and  said  to  him:    "My 
boy,   it   looks  as   if  Frank   has  gotten 
a  little  stiff  in  his  legs  from  standing 
in  the  barn  yesterday,  so  I  want  you 
to  hitch  him  to  the  milk  wagon  and 
drive  him  quietly  to  the  creamery." 

"I'll  do  that,  all  right,"  agreed  Lad- 
die, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
driving  out  the  front  gate,  with  Frank 
limping  as  if  he  could  hardly  walk. 
He  went  this  way  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  until  they  came  to  a  woods, 
and  then  he  started  in  to  trot  to  "beat 
the  band,"  as  Laddie  afterwards  told 
Polly.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
stopped,  turned  his  head  around,  and 
laughed  as  best  a  horse  could. 

"Well,  your  idea  worked  all  right," 
Bald  Frank. 

"Whatcha  mean?"  asked  Laddie. 
"Don't  you  remember  you  told  me. 
when  I  first  came  to  the  farm,  that 
Silas  would  try  to  give  me  more  than 
my  share  of  work?  I  just  pretended 
I  was  lame  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  plow 
today.     His  old  horse  hardly  earns  its 

keep.' 

"Yes,  I  remember  that  now."  agreed 
].addie,  "and  you  certainly  did  get  out 
of  a  hard  job  today.  I  heard  father 
say    that    alfalfa    had    roots    ten    feet 

long." 

"I  heard  him  say  that.  too.  so  I  made 
tip  my  mind  I  would  stay  out  of  it 
one  day  at  least,"  added  Frank. 

"Guess  we  had  better  be  traveling 
■long  toward  the  creamery,"  said  Lad- 
die after  he  and  Frank  talked  some 
more,  "because  you  know  we  want  to 
get  there  before  It  closes  down.    1  was 


late  there  one  Saturday  morning  last 
fall,  when  I  stopped  too  long  to  look 
for  chestnuts,  and  the  man  was  awful 
mad.  We  can  take  our  time  coming 
home.  I  don't  have  to  go  to  school 
today.    It's  Saturday  again." 

It   was   nearly    noon    before   Laddie 
returned  from  the  creamery,  but  noth- 
ing   was'   thought    about    it,    because 
everybody  knew  how  lame  Frank  had 
left  home,  although  nobody  noticed  he 
came  home  apparently  fully  recovered. 
After  a  hearty  dinner  Laddie  decided 
to  take  his  dog  and  go  on  a  little  ex- 
ploration trip.     Spring  was  in  the  air, 
and   Laddie   thought   the  woods  must 
have    something    new    for    him.      He 
headed  down  by  the  pond  first,  and  as 
he    heard     the    young    "peepers"    he 
stopped   on   the   bank  for   a  few   min- 
utes.    "What  we  need  in  this  pond," 
thought    laddie    to    himself,    "is    an 
island,  one  big  enough  to  have  a  tree 
on  and   room   for  a  tent  and   four  or 
five  boys.     We  could  have  lots  of  fun 
if  we  had  an  island,  so  I  am  going  to 
ask  if  we  can't  build  one  this  summer." 
So  saying,  he  moved  on. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  was  a 
swampy  place,  and  Fido.  in  his  joy  to 
be  out  for  a  chase  througlj^  the  woods, 
jumped  right  into  a  patch  of  skunk 
cabbage.  It  was  only  a  few  seconds 
before  the  air  was  scented  with  an 
odor  which  was  new  and  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  Laddie.  Fido  didn't  smell 
it.  because  he  was  already  in  another 
part  of  the  woods.  "Phew!"  said  Lad- 
die to  himself.  "We  used  to  have  some 
bad  smells  in  the  city,  but  I  didn't, 
think  anything  but  a  skunk  in  the 
country  could  make  one  like  this. 
Think  I  will  have  to  ask  these  striped, 
red-looking,  curled-up  leaves  just  com- 
ing through  the  ground  why  they  give 
such  an  odor." 

Of  course,  it  was  easy  for  Laddie  to 
whisper  the  Magic  Word  to  the  skunk 
cabbage,  and  in  return  he  heard  a 
voice  like  the  ventriloquist  in  the 
show,  who  throws  his  voice  to  repre- 
sent   a    man    talking    underneath    the 

stage. 

"So  you  want  to  know  why  we  have 
such  an  odor,  do  you?    Well.  I  will  tell 
you,"  came  the  reply  from  the  skunk 
or  cow   cabbage,   as  some  people   call 
it.     "What  we  want  is  to  have  some 
insects  come  to  get  the  pollen  we  have 
on  our  flowers.     You  know  it  is  very 
early  in  the  spring,  and  very  few  in- 
sects are  flying  about.     There  are  lots 
of  little  flies,  gnats  and  beetles  under 
the  leaves  about  here  after  their  win- 
ter's sleep,  and  we  want  them  to  visit 
us.     It  wouldn't  be  any  good  for  us  to 
advertise  with  bright  colors  and  a  fra- 
grant smell,  as  lots  of  flowers  do  later 
in   the   year,   so   we   are   marked    like 
meat  and   have  a  putrid   smell   so  as 
to  make  them  believe  we  are  just  what 
they  like  to   feed  on.     Then,  you  see, 
as  soon  as  they  get  wide  enough  awake 


they  come  in  and  get  dusted  over  with 
our  pollen,  and  brush  it  all  around  us 
just  like  we  want  them  to  do.  Did 
you  notice,  though,  how  the  spiders 
spin  their  webs  across  the  entrance  to 
our  pollen  supp^ly?  Just  look  carefully 
as  you  go  along,  and  maybe  you  can 
see  some  *of  the  big,  fat  spider's  which 
catch    our    friends    in    their    well-laid 

traps." 

"But  don't  you  ever  grow  any  big- 
ger?" asked  Laddie. 

"Oh,  my,  yes,"  replied  the  cabbage. 
"After  we  are  done  flowering  we  start 
to  grow,  and  have  big,  bright,  fresh- 
looking  green  leaves.  They  have  a  bad 
taste,  however,  and  the  cattle  won't  eat 
them,  so  we  provide  a  safe  home  for 
lizards,  and  sometimes  e  yellow-throat 
makes  her  nest  right  in  the  middle  of 
us,  because  she  knows  her  eggs^  and 
young  will  be  protected  from  many  of 
her  four-footed  enemies." 

"Why,  I  am  glad  I  stopped  to  talk 
to  you,"  said  Laddie,  "even  if  I  did 
at  first  think  you  were  no  good." 

"Well,  my  boy,  never  pass  judgment 
on   a  thing   unless  you   know   all   the 
facts,"  continued  the  cabbage  as  Lad- 
die started  on  to  find  something  new. 
(To  he  continued) 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Mabel  Achenbach  (Penna.).  who  has 
just  joined  our  club,  had  13  chicks  on 
March  1st.  That  is  a  good  start  for 
so  early  in  the  season. 


Henry  A.  Brown  (Maryland)  recently 
sent  in  a  list  of  15  of  his  friends  who 
want  to  join  the  P.  I.  O.  Club.  We 
welcome  all  of  them,  and  are  glad  to 
have  such  a  good  organizer  as  Henry 
looking  after  our  interests. 


How  did  you  like  Molly  Coates*  little 
article  in  our  last  issue,  and  Lora 
Rice's  in  this  issue?  I  think  they  are 
fine,  and  wish  I  had  a  lot  more  little 
stories  about  the  same  size  so  I  could 
print  them.  I  can't  offer  any  prizes 
for  them,  or  even  promise  to  publish 
them  right  away,  but  when  I  have 
some  extra  space,  as  I  have  in  this 
issue,  five  or  six  of  them  would  look 
nice  in  a  column  and  make  interesting 
reading. 


Your  Uncle  George  stayed  in  Cor- 
dova (Md.)  once  over  night,  and  had 
a  fine  time  with  some  friends,  so  was 
especially  glad  to  hear  from  my  niece. 
A.  D.,  who  lives  there.  She  is  not  an 
extra  good  riddle  guesser.  though,  be- 
cause out  of  six  she  only  got  three 
right. 

Why  not  send  me  some  April-fool 
tricks  so  I  can  print  them  in  our  next 
issue  and  all  P.  I.  O.  members  can 
enjoy  them? 


RIDDLES 

Answers  for  last  issue's  questions: 

(78.)  The  downfall  of  Turkey,  over- 
throw of  Greece,  breaking  up  of  China 
and  confusion  of  Africa. 

(79.)  Because  every  dog  has  its  day, 
but  a  dog  with  a  broken  tail  has  a 
week-end   (weak  end). 

(80.)  Some  might  answer,  "Because 
she  can't  lay  carpet,"  but  I  say,  "Be- 
cause if  it  came  up  the  other  way  she 
would  choke  to  death." 

(81.)   To  keep  their  coats  buttoned. 

(82.)   One  is  dirty;  the  other,  tidy.    ^ 

(83.)   An  icicle. 

Julia  Purzner  sends  us  these  riddles 
from  New  Jersey: 

(84.)  What  kind   of   sickle   is  most 
seen  in  winter? 

(85.)   Why    is    the    letter    "k"    like 
flour? 

(86.)  When  was  beef  the  highest? 

(87.)   Why    is    a    good    dog    like    a 
minute  hand? 

From    Maryland    these    riddles    are 
sent  by  Ada  Davis: 

(88.)  Why    is   a   pretty    girl    like  a 
wagon  wheel. 

(89.)  What  kind  of  a  hen  lays  the 

longest? 

(90.)   Long,  slim  and  slender. 
Round  and  black  as  thunder. 
Little  eyes  and  little  nose. 
Scares  you  wherever  it  goes? 
(91.)   When  is  a  horse  not  a  horse? 
Charles   Day,   who  sends  these   rid- 
dles, don't  tell  what  state  he  lives  in: 
(92.)   Why  does  a  man  keep  the  pic- 
ture of  a  girl  in  his  watch? 

(93.)  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  soldier  and  a  woman? 

(94.)   Where  is  America's  "No  Man'9 

Land"? 

Some  more  good  riddles  were  sent 
from  Maryland  by  Henry  Brown,  as 
follows: 

(95.)  What    grows    bigger    as    you 

contract  it? 

(96.)  What  day  of  the  year  do 
women  talk  the  least? 

(97.)   When     is     a     bonnet     not     a 

bonnet? 

(98.)   What    ship    carries    the    most 

passengers? 

(99.)  Why  do  girls  like  to  look  at 

the  moon? 

(100.)  When  a  clock  strikes  13  what 

time  is  it? 


OUR  PETS 

LORA    J.    niCB 

We  have  thrpp  !><'*'» — a  dop  and  two  oat». 
One  cat  Is  erav  and-white.  He  Is  four  years 
old  IU«  name  \s  TJpp.  The  other  la  only 
a  kitten,  and  she  is  black-and-white.  We 
all  like  her  because  she  catches  bo  many 
mice.  When  she  c.itches  one.  you  can  be- 
lieve me  It  gets  punished  for  all  It  has  ever 
done.  She  will  c.ntch  fhero  alive,  and  then 
nlav  with  them  for  about  an  hour,  or  until 
they    bite    her :    then    she    eats    them.      Her 

Our  doe  Is  vellow  and-whIte.  lie  will  be 
twelve  vpars  old  next  I>ecoratlon  Day.  He 
l8  a  fuil-blooded  shepherd,  and  his  name  Is 
Major.  ^ 


PLEDGE. 
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"""^  ""f  pJimfS'to  P.  I.  O  if  it  doe,  not  interfere  with  ^^^^'r*  •' "JT  J^^S 
mv  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  F  1.  O.,  wh.ch  I  w.ll 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  U.  eiuo. 


Name*) 


(Address)  P.  O. 


R.  F.  D 


State 


Ap:e   

•Write  or  print  vour  n.me  plainlv  nnd  don't  forget  to  ^PL^^"'/'' ""^^.^Jf'p^T    Vl'  I 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GKORGE.  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  132L  Phila.,  P«  | 
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This  U  the  farm  women'*  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  tiie  diacuMion 
of  topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— 
and  expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
•  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


cement.  It  is  better  than  nailing,  and 
the  sole  can  be  cut  from  the  top  of  a 
man's  work  shoe  or  the  back  of  an  old 
work  glove. 


April  1. — If  you  should  win  (and  It  only 
depends  on  you  whether  you  will  or  not  i 
the  first  prize  In  our  subscription  con- 
test, and  elect  to  take  the  SFIOOO  in  cash, 
what  would  you  do  with  the  money? 

ApniL  15. — Last  year  we  discussed  "Annual 
Flowers  for  the  Home  (iarden."  Now 
let's  talk  about  shrubs,  vines  and  trees 
for  the  home  grounds.  What  kinds  are 
best?  Ilow  do  you  use  them  to  advan- 
tage V      What  care  do  they  needV 


^lAY  1. — New  ways  to  make  "pin  money" 
during  the  summer  are  always  sought 
after.  How  have  you  been  successful  in 
getting  the  extra  dollars  for  the  extra 
needs  or  pleasures? 

G«f  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  dom»  not 
rmaeh  ua  at  Imatt  IS  daya  baform  thm  datm  of 
itaue,  it  will  b*  too  lata. 


Making  New  Things  from  Old  Material 


'  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Hepburn ville,  Pa. — 
Since  the  prices  on  all  kinds  of  dress 
material  have  increased,  a  great  many 
of  us  find  it  good  economy  to  turn  to 
the  attic,  or  even  the  rag  bag,  for  a 
part  of  our  next  year's  clothing.  In 
the  home  where  there  are  children 
there  is  almost  no  end  to  the  things 
that  can  be  made  over  from  grown-up 
people's  garments. 

I  find  that  an  old  shirtwaist  makes 


a  very  nice  short  dresa  for  baby. 
These  may  be  made  to  look  nice  at 
very  little  time  or  expense.  Petticoats 
for  baby,  or  corset  covers,  may  also 
be  made  from  waists.  Men's  light 
shirts  may  also  be  used  for  baby 
dresses  or  for  making  a  waist  for 
oneself.  Wool  skirts  or  men's  trousers 
may  be  made  into  knickerbockers  for 
the  little  boy.  I  also  make  undershirts 
for  my  "kiddies"  from  the  good  parts 
of  those  thrown  away  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  I  make  them 
double  breasted,  using  a  bought  one 
for  a  pattern.  I  sew  the  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  by  machine  ( also  sew 


Mrs.  E.  M.,  Tyrone,  Pa.— In  cutting 
over  men's  garments  for  boys,  the  slit 
pockets  can  be  covered  by  deep  patch 
pockets,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  breast 
pocket,  by  a  yoke  section.  When  you 
have  a  rent  to  darn  in  a  garment,  and 
have  no  goods  to  match,  try  this  way. 
Hunt  a  long  seam  where  the  goods  is 
straight,  pull  out  a  long  thread,  and 
use  it  to  darn  with.  It  makes  a  more 
nearly  invisible  mend  than  any  silk 
thread  you  could  find.  Where  a  small 
patch  has  to  be  used,  bits  of  cloth 
may  be  secured  from  an  extra  wide 
seam  or  cut  from  the  under  side  of  the 
hem,  piecing  that  with  old  cloth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
economizing  is  in  making  garments 
over.  Since  skirts  are  narrower,  a  new 
one  may  be  cut  from  the  best  portions 
of  one  that  is  no  longer  stylish.  Some- 
times the  sleeves  of  a  garment  show 
signs  of  wear  or  are  too  far  out  of 
style,  when  new  sleeves  and  collar  of 
Georgette  crepe  or  satin  will  make  it 
quite  up  to  date. 

Fashion  has  done  its  best  to  help  us 
conserve  our  clothes  by  giving  us  side 
draperies,  pockets  and  tunics  galore 
and  by  designing  garments  for  the  use 
of  combinations  of  materials,  so  that 
often  one  pretty  garment  may  be  made 
from  the  best  parts  of  two  old  ones. 

Sometimes  taffeta  which  has  worn 
shiny  and  lost  its  crispness  may  be 
finely  planted  into  a  foundation  skirt 
with  over-panels. 

Men's  discarded  percale  shirts  may 
be  made  into  a  romper  suit  with  plain 
colored  chambray  trimming,  a  baby's 
slip,  a  child's  dress,  a  boy's  waist,  an 
afternoon   apron  or  a  dustcap. 

liie  out-of-date  shirtwaist  which 
buttoned  down  the  back  may  have  the 
opening  down  back  closed,  and  but- 
toned on  the  shoulders  instead,  and 
the  neck  cut  low  and  collarless  like 
the  new  models.  If  the  neck  is  badly 
worn,  a  small  round  yoke  may  be  set 
in,  still  leaving  it  collarless  and  round 
low  necked.  The  same  style  waist  of 
the  embroidery-front  variety  may,  with 
a  little  more  material  to  lengthen  and 
a  little  lace  for  trimming,  be  trans- 
formed into  a  dress  for  the  little  girl. 
Pretty  corset  covers  and  camisoles  are 
also  easily  made  from  the  same  kind 
of  waists. 

The  old-style  tailored  linen  waist 
with  high  neck  and  stiff  cuffs  may  be 
changed  into  a  neat  -everyday  waist  by 
cutting  out  a  V-shaped  or  round  neck, 
making  three-quarter-length  sleeves 
and  adding  a  soft  collar,  ttirn-back 
cuffs  and  perhaps  a  little  vest  effect 
(to  increase  width)  out  of  either  plain 
white,  checked  or  dotted  scraps  from 
the  piece  bag. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
— Spring  housecleaning  always  un- 
earths various  garments  which  have 
been  stored  away.  Regardless  of  the 
scarcity  of  new  material,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  economy  to  use  what  we  already 
have  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  sorting  the  household  linen,  one 
finds  worn  pieces  of  each  kind,  if  too 
badly  worn,  to  be  mended  neatly.  The 
best  parts  of  towels  make  good  dish- 
cloths. Napkins  may  be  made  of  the 
tablecloths.  Hems  that  are  woven 
from  hemstitched  pieces  may  be  fagot- 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  directions  for  making.  a>  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfecl-fitting  and  seam  allowing  When  ordering  wnte  vo"'  """« 
and  address  in  hill,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  lor 
each      Address.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADA.  PA- 


ted  on.  Tear  sheets  down  the  middle, 
and  sew  the  selvedges  together,  and 
hem  the  sides.  This  prolongs  their 
period  of  wear  many  months.  The 
good  parts  of  long  curtains  may  be 
made  into  sash  curtains.  Bedspreads 
make  satisfactory  silence  cloths.  Cut 
them  eight  inches  longer  and  broader 
than  your  dining  table;  then  mitre 
four  inches  at  each  corner.  This  will 
hold  it  in  place  and  prevent  slipping 
when  the  tablecloth  is  being  spread. 

Worn  garments  of  outing  cloth  make 
fine  dustless  dustcloths  if  saturated 
with  coal  oil  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
being  used.  Frayed  edges  of  men's 
coats  may  be  bound  with  braid,  or 
neatly  darned.  Trousers  with  places 
of  greatest  wear  becoming  thin  may 
be  strengthened  by  basting  a  patch 
of  some  thin  material  near  the  same 
color  under  the  worn  part. 

Collars  and  cuffs  of  dresses  usually 
wear  out  first.  These  may  be  replaced 
with  white  ones  or  some  contrasting 
color. 

Just  starting  to  remedy  a  few  defects 
will  usually  give  rise  to  many  new 
ideas. 

But  where  there  Is  neither  necessity 
nor  Inclination  to  do  this  work,  there 
is  always  the  box  to  be  filled  for  some- 
one who  needs  these  things  more  than 
we,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  this  Is  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  these 
stored-away  garments,  for  It  saves 
time  to  have  this  box  ready  in  time 
of  need. 


Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. — 
I  have  tried  coloring  several  times 
very  successfully.  For  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  I  use  a  good  commercial 
dye,  carefully  following  the  directions 
in  the  package.  One  must  have  suffi- 
cient liquid  to  entirely  cover  the  goods. 
All  the  pieces  should  be  put  in  the 
liquid  at  once,  and  kept  moving  con- 
stantly with  a  long  stick.  When  the 
cloth  has  absorbed  nearly  all  the  color 
from  the  water,  rinse  several  times  in 
clear  water,  and  hang  up  to  dry. 
Woolen  goods  should  be  pressed  when 
partially  dry.  I  color  bright  cotton  or 
crepe  de  chine  waists,  ribbons,  etc.,  by 
the  following  method:  I  remove  some 
color  from  crepe  paper  or  an  old  rib- 
bon by  pouring  boiling  water  over  it; 
add  some  of  this  dye  to  enough  water 
to  cover  the  waist;  use  enough  dye 
to  make  the  water  two  or  three  shades 
darker  than  you  want  to  color  the 
waist;  put  in  a  handful  of  salt,  then 
the  waist,  and  let  It  stand  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  stirring  occasionally, 
until  nearly  all  the  color  Is  absorbed; 
rinse  and  dry. 

It  doesn't  seem  as  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  over  some  of  our 
old  waists  into  the  new  style  round- 
neck  waists.  I  have  a  couple  I  Intend 
to  experiment  with,  and  I  think  the 
operation  will  be  successful.  Of 
course,  one  will  have  to  plan  the  new 
one  according  to  the  material  and  style 
of  the  old.  An  old-style  embroidered- 
front  waist  will  make  a  dress  for  a 
little  girl,  by  using  a  piece  of  new 
embroidery  or  other  material  for  the 
skirt. 

Pumps  with  soles  too  thin  for  nail- 
ing on  half-sales  may  be  repaired  by 
sticking  the  half-sole  on  with  leather 


eoio. — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes 
.36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  bust  measure.  The 
long  collar  is  knotted  in  front  to  form  a 
tie,  and  the  full-length  sleeves  are  gathered 
Into    deep    cuffs. 

num. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
10.  18  and  20  years.  The  one-piece  gath- 
ered skirt  and  flare  sleeves  are  attached  to 
an  underwalst,  over  which  an  overblouse  Is 
worn. 

»214. — Ladies'  and  misses'  slip-on  blouse. 
Cut  in  sizes  .34.  36.  38  and  40  Inches  bust 
measure.  The  blouse  is  gathered  to  a  deep 
yoke,  and  the  sleeves  are  the  wide-flare 
style. 

9202. — Child's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4 
•and  6  years.  The  closing  is  at  the  center 
back,  and  the  dress  hangs  straight  from  the 
shoulders,  with  sleeves  in  either  long  or 
short  length. 

0204. — Girls'  one-piece  sllp-on  dress. 
Cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  The 
long  shawl  collar  crosses  in  front  and  slips 
through  bound  slashes  and  forms  the  belt 
In  the  back.     Pull-length  sleeves  are  given. 

9126. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  14,  16,  18  and  20  years.     The 


dress  is  made  with  a  panel  effect  in  front 
and  back,  with  sleeves  In  either  long  or 
short   length. 

02OG. — Ladies'  and  misses'  one  or  two- 
piece  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years, 
and  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
The  front  closing  is  cut  in  the  shape  of 
two  deep  scallops,  and  the  skirt  is  gath- 
ered at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

0222 Girls'    dress.      Cut    In   sizes   6.    8. 

10.  12  and  14  years.  The  wide  collar  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  surplice  closing,  and 
the  long  sleeves  are  perforated  for  shorter 
length. 

9208 Ladies'     and     misses'     three-piece 

skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  26. 
28,  30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  measure. 
The  front  gore  Is  cut  to  form  a  soft 
drapery  at  the  side  when  It  is  sewed  to 
the  side  gore. 

0100. — Ladles'  and  misses*  one-piece 
dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
closing  is  at  the  side  front,  and  a  long, 
narrow  sash  serves  to  hold  In  the  fullness, 
and  ties  loosely  In  front. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Ovirlng  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called —  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  nnd  children,  and  tells  ho^A^ 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  cf  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  it  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  Mvill  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  oraertd 

wa  «H1I  send  a  copy  of  the  latent  at  2  cents  postr-^i  '..     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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In  the  sleeves),  I  thdn  crochet  doubles 
all  around  the  edge,  thus  doing  away 
with  a  lot  of  hard  seams.  Children 
mostly  wear  out  the  tops  of  stockings 
first,  and  I  found  it  only  took  a  few 
minutes  to  make  new  tops  from  stock- 
ings that  were  otherwise  useless,  and 
sewed  them  to  the  little  stocking  feet. 
V  There  are  many  other  things  that  are 
found  In  almost  every  attic  that  can 
be  used  In  one  way  or  another,  but 
these  are  a  few  that  I  have  tried. 

Mrs.  T.  P.,  iouljvllle,  Ky.— For 
dying  woolen  or  cotton  goods  a  beauti- 
ful tan  color,  boll  black  walnut  hulls 
in  water  till  the  liquid  looks  strong 
and  dark.  Take  out  the  hulls,  and 
strain  the  liquid.  Put  the  goods  or 
garment  to  be  dyed  in  the  liquid,  and 
simmer  a  little,  but  do  not  boil  hard. 
Take  the  kettle  or  pan  off  of  the  stove, 
and  exclude  the  dye  from  the  air  and 
light  as  much  as  possible  by  covering 
it.  Let  the  garment  remain  In  the 
liquid  twenty-four  hours  after  remov- 
ing from  the  stove.  For  setting  the 
color,  dissolve  alum  In  water  at  the 
rate  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon.  Wring 
the  goods  out  of  the  dye  liquid,  and 
dip  in  the  alum  water.  Wring  out 
again,  and  hang  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

The  bark  or  covering  of  white  wal- 
nut roots  may  be  used  to  dye  a  nice 
black  for  either  cotton  or  woolens.  The 
white  walnut  is  also  known  as  the 
butternut.  The  process  for  dying  with 
this  Is  the  same  as  with  black  walnut 
hulls,  and  the  color  Is  set  in  the  same 
way. 

For  dying  a  lovely  canary  color,  the 
needles,  leaved  or  green  part  of  cedar 
may  be  used.  Follow  the  same  meth- 
ods. For  dying  a  canary,  the  goods 
must  be  white  or  nearly  so  to  start 
with.  Goods  that  are  too  dark  to  dye 
a  canary  may  be  dyed  a  tan,  and  the 
still  darker  garments  may  be  dyed  a 
black.  Different  shades  may  be  se- 
'  cured  by  making  the  liquids  strong  or 
weak,  as  desired. 


rately  and  then  sewed  together.  They 
were  cut  double  to  make  them  warmer 
and  more  durable.  These  are  very 
handy  for  cool  spring  days.  Many 
kinds  of  small  aprons  and  dressing 
sacques  can  be  made  from  dress  skirts 
that  outlast  their  waists. 

When  using  darning  cotton,  if  the 
strand  is  divided  Into  two  threads  in- 
stead of  using  the  four,  the  work  will 
be  neater  when  finished.  The  white 
cotton  is  the  very  thing  to  mend  white 
tablecloths. 

Many  a  faded  straw  hat  can  be  made 
to  look  like  new  with  a  bottle  of  straw 
hat  paint. 


Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa. — Within 
the  last  few  years,  when  prices  have 
gone  up,  and  quality  has  come  down, 
and  we  have  had  it  dinned  into  our 
ears  to  "save,  save,  save,"  we  have 
hauled  forth  more  than  one  garment 
which  was  stored  away,  and  made 
use  of  It. 


A  large,  warm  woolen  shawl  which 
belonged  to  our  mother  was  given  to 
my  brother's  wife,  who  uses  it  to  wrap 
the  baby  in  when  they  go  out  driving 
in  cold  weather.  The  moths  won't  get 
a  chance  to  eat  that. 

Then  there  was  a  warm  cape,  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  a  voluminous  broadcloth 
skirt,  and  1  made  a  coat  out  of  each 
for  my  three  little  nephews.  They  will 
get  more  than  a  year's  service  out  of 
them. 

A  tan  jacket  which  I  bought  at  a 
bargain  sale  was  too  small,  so  it  didn't 
j)rove  to  be  a  bargain.  This  1  trans- 
formed into  a  suit  for  one  of  the  boys, 
making  the  waist  of  tan,  and  colored 
the  trousers,  cuffs  and  collar  blue.  A 
large  velvet-brimmed  hat  was  made 
over  by  ripping  out  the  small  crown, 
cutting  the  opening  larger  and  sewing 
in  a  large  crown.  This  I  covered 
with  velvet  like  the  brim,  draped  a 
piece  of  satin,  which  1  took  off  of  an- 
other old  hat  and  which  was  the  color 


of  the  flange,  around  the  crown,  fast- 
ened an  ornament  to  one  side,  and,  lo! 
I  have  a  hat  which  looks  as  nice  as 
that  of  the  richest  woman  in  town. 

A  baby's  bonnet  was  made  of  pieces 
of  corduroy  which  had  been  used  to 
trim  a  coat.  A  couple  of  old  woolen 
sweaters  and  two  woolen  scarfs  were 
used  to  make  some  nice  warm 
petticoats. 

We  always  use  the  tops  of  men's 
socks  to  make  new  feet  for  our  stock- 
ings, and  the  top  leather  of  men's 
worn-out  shoes  to  mend  our  shoes. 
We  have  a  cobbling  outfit,  and  do  the 
work  ourselves. 

Using  imperfect  sewing  machine 
needles  is  poor  economy.  Keep  a  good 
supply  of  new  ones  on  hand. 

You  can  make  one  pair  of  near-new 
stockings  grow  where  two  grew  before, 
by  using  the  legs  of  one  pair  to  make 
feet  for  the  other  pair.  Most  pattern 
services  furnish  patterns. 


M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.— Since  dress 
material   has   advanced   so   In    price  I 
have    resorted    to    many    schemes    to 
make  my  clothes  last,  and  yet  I  aim 
to   appear    well    dressed.     When    pur- 
chasing a  suit  or  long  coat,  I   buy  a 
good  one,  and  occasionally  I  make  them 
over,    add    fur    trimmings,    etc.      Con- 
trasting material   can   be  used   so  ef- 
fectively It  Is  wonderful  what  a  little 
time  and  scheming  will  acomplish  by 
the  woman  handy  with  the  needle.    My 
discarded  suits  are  ripped,  pressed  and 
dyed   a  new   color.     These  make  nice 
one-piece     dresses     for     winter     wear. 
House  dresses  that  begin  to  show  signs 
of  wear  are  used  in  making  petticoats 
and  aprons,  or  sometimes  I  dye  them 
and  am  able  to  re-cut  a  dress  out  of 
two  of  these.     Discarded  silk  dresses 
are    treated    likewise.      White    waists 
that  begin  to  show  signs  of  wear  are 
often    used   for   waist   linings   In   one- 
piece  dresses,  or  they  help  in  making 
children's  clothes,  camisoles,  handker- 
chiefs    etc. 

Bran  sacks  are  washed  thoroughly, 
dyed  pink  or  blue,  and  used  to  cover 
comforts.  These  make  serviceable 
gowns  for  children,  etc.  My  hose  are 
always  of  good  quality.  These  are 
darned  on  the  soles  before  wearing 
them.  This  adds  to  the  wearing  qual- 
ity. Old  ones  are  used  In  making  hose 
for  children,  garden  gloves.  Iron  hold- 
ers, etc.  Discarded  counterpanes  make 
line  bath  towels.  Old  sheets  are  used 
for  tea  towels,  lamp  cloths,  etc.  Thus 
we  do  not  let  many  pieces  of  material 
go  to  waste  in  our  household. 

B.  B.,  Tally,  nTy.— Last  year  1 
wanted  some  draperies  for  a  bedroom 
door,  but  could  not  afford  new  ones. 
1  dyed  the  l>est  part  of  a  gray  flannel 
sheet  a  dark  red,  and  made  some  of 
that,  I  also  use  these  worn  sheets  for 
underskirts  and  waists  for  my  aged 
grandmother,  as  she  has  to  dress  very 
warmly  nearly  all  the  year.  I  also 
made  a  pair  of  corset  covers  from  a 
man's  white  shirt.  My  uncle  was  much 
pleased  with  a  pair  of  chore  mittens 
I  recently  made  him  out  of  a  pair  of 
corduroy  pants.  The  hands  and 
thumbs  of  the  mittens  were  cut  sepa- 


EVERY  one  needs  a  weatherproof  coat.  On  the  farm,  as 
well  as  in  the  city,  it  is  necessary  protection  for  health 
and  clothing.  Get  a  Raynster.  Then  you  are  sure  of  a  coal 
that  will  give  full  service  and  is  worth  every  cent  you  pay  for  it. 

The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  most  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  clothing  made.  There  are  heavy  rubber- 
surfaced  Raynsters  for  outdoor  work  in  the  fields  or  driving, 
storm-defying  ulsters,  light  slip-ons  and  slickers,  fine  cloth 
Raynsters  that  make  the  best  kind  of  overcoats  as  well  as 
being  weatherproof. 

There  are  Raynsters  for  women,  girls  and  boys.  Ask  for 
your  Raynster  in  any  good  clothing  store.  Be  sure  to  look 
for  the  Raynster  Label  in  the  collar. 

Write  for  the  Raynster  Style  Book 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division  New  York  and  Boston 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


"By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright.  19l.'>,  The  Uobbs- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  IV— Continued 
A  week  passed,  ten  days,  and  twelve. 
Then  came  a  golden  October  afternoon 
when  the  twins  sat  in  the  haymow, 
^  looking-out  upon  a  mellow  world.  Con- 
stance was  In  the  yard,  reading  a  fairy 
story.  The  situation  was  a  tense  one, 
for  the  twins  were  hungry,  and  time 
was  heavy  on  their  hands. 

"The  apple  trees  in  Avery's  orchard 
are  just  loaded,"  said  Lark  aimlessly. 
'^And  there  are  lots  on  the  ground, 
too.  I  saw  them  when  I  was  out  in  the 
field  this  morning." 

"Some  of  the  treee  are  close  to  our 
fence,  too,"  said  Carol  slowly,  "very 
close." 

Lark  glanced  up  with  sudden  inter- 
est. "That's  so,"  she  said.  "And  the 
wires  on  the  fence  are  awfully  loose." 
Carol  gazed  down  into  the  yard 
where  Constance  was  absorbed  in  her 
book.  "Constance  oughtn't  to  read  as 
much  as  she  does,"  she  argued.  "It's 
80  bad  for  the  eyes." 

"Yes,  and  what's  more,  she's  been 
getting  off  too  easy  the  last  few  days. 
The  time  is  nearly  up." 

"That's  so,"  said  I^rk.  "Let's  call 
her  up  here?"  This  was  done  at  once, 
and  the  unfortunate  Constance  walked 
reluctantly  toward  the  barn,  her  fasci- 
nating story  still  in  her  hand. 

"You  see,  they've  got  more  apples 
than  they  need,  and  those  on  the 
ground  are  just  going  to  waste,"  con- 
tinued Carol,  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  little  pledge.  "The  chickens  are 
pecking  at  them  and  ruining  them." 

"It's  criminal  destruction,  that's 
what  it  is,"  declared  Lark. 

Connie  stood  before  them  respect- 
fully, as  they  had  instructed  her  to 
stand.  The  twins  hesitated,  each  se- 
cretly hoping  tht  other  would  voice 
the  order.  But  Lark,  as  usual,  was 
obliged  to  be  the  spokesman. 

"Damsel,"  she  said,  "it  is  the  will  of 
Skull  and  Crossbones  that  you  hie  ye 
to  yonder  orchard — Avery's,  I  mean — 
and  bring  hither  some  of  the  golden 
apples  basking  in  the  sun." 

"What!"  ejaculated  Connie,  startled 
out  of  her  respect 
Carol  frowned 

Connie  hastened  to  modify  her  tone. 
"Did  they  say  you  might  have  them?" 
she  inquired  politely. 

"That  concerns  thee  not;  'tis  for  thee 
only  to  render  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  the  Society.  Go  out  through  our 
field,  and  sneak  under  the  fence  where 
the  wires  are  loose,  and  hurry  bark. 
We're  awfully  hungry.  The  trees  are 
near  the  fence.  There  isn't  any 
danger." 

"But   it's  stealing,"  objected  Connie. 

"What  will  Prudence " 

"Damsel!"  And  Connie  turned  to 
obey,  with  despair  in  her  heart. 

"Bring  twelve,"  Carol  called  after 
her;  "that'll  be  four  apiece.  And 
hurry,  Connie.  And  see  they  don't 
catch  you   while  you're  about  it." 

After  she  had  gone  the  twins  lay 
back  thoughtfully  on  the  hay  and 
stared  at  the  cobwebby  roof  above 
them.  -^ 

"It's  a  good  thing  Prudence  and 
Fairy  are  downtown,"  said  Lark 
sagely. 

"Yes,  or  we'd  catch  It,"  assented 
Carol.  "But  I  don't  see  why!  The 
Averys  have  too  many  apples,  and  they 
are  going  to  waste.  I'm  sure  Mrs. 
Avery  would  rather  let  us  have  them 
than  the  chickens." 

They  lay  in  silence  for  a  whilte. 
Something  was  hurting  them,  but 
whether  it  was  their  fear  of  the  wrath 
of  Prudence,  or  the  twinges  of  tender 
consciences,  who  can  say? 

"She's  an  unearthly  long  time  about 
It,"  exclaimed  Lark  at  last.  "Do  you 
suppose  they  caught  her?" 

This  was  an  awful  thought,  and  the 
girls  were  temporarily  suffocated. 
But  they  heard  the  barn  door  swinging 
beneath  them,  and  sighed  with  relief. 
It  was  Connie!     She  climbed  the  lad- 


der skilfully,  and  poured  her  golden 
treasures  before  the  arch  thieves,  Skull 
and  Crossbones. 

There  were  eight  big,  tempting 
apples. 

"Hum!  Eight,"  said  Carol  sternly. 
"I   said  twelve." 

"Yes,  but  I  was  afraid  someone  was 
coming.  I  heard  such  a  noise  through 
the  grapevines,  so  I  got  what  I  could 
and  ran  for  It.  There's  three  apiece 
for  you,  and  two  for  me,"  said  Connie, 
sitting  down  sociably  beside  them  on 
the  hay. 

But  Carol  rose.  "Damsel,  begone," 
she  ordered.  "When  Skull  and  Cross- 
bones  feast,  thou  canst  not  yet  share 
the  festive  board.  Rise  thee,  and 
speed." 

Connie  rose,  and  walked  soberly 
toward  the  ladder.  But  before  she  dis- 
appeared she  fired  this  parting  shot: 
"I  don't  want  any  of  them.  Stolen  ap- 
ples don't  taste  very  good,  I  reckon." 

Carol  and  Lark  had  the  grace  to  flush 
a  little  at  this,  but  however  the  stolen 
apples  tasted,  the  twins  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  them.  Then,  full 
almost  beyond  the  point  of  comfort, 
they  slid  down  the  hay  chutes,  went  | 
out  the  back  way,  climbed  over  the 
chicken  coops — not  because  it  was 
necessary,  but  because  it  was  their 
idea  of  amusement — and  went  for  a 
walk  in  the  field.  At  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  field  they  crawled  under  j 
the  fence,  cut  through  a  neighboring  I 
potato  patch,  and  came  out  on  the 
street.  Then  they  walked  respectably 
down  the  sidewalk,  turned  the  corner, 
and  came  quietly  in  through  the  front 
door  of  the  parsonage. 

Prudence  was  in  the  kitchen  prepar- 
ing the  evening  meal.  Fairy  was  In 
the  sitting-room,  busy  with  her  books. 
The  twins  set  the  table  conscientiously, 
filled  the  wood-box,  and  in  every  way 
labored  irreproachably.  But  Prudence 
had  no  word  of  praise  for  them  that 
evening.  She  hardly  seemed  to  know 
they  were  about  the  place.  She  went 
about  her  work  with  a  pale  face,  and 
never  a  smile  to  be  seen. 

Supper  was  nearly  ready  when  Con- 
nie sauntered  in  from  the  barn.  After 
leaving  the  haymow,  she  had  found  a 
cozy  corner  in  the  corn  crib,  with  two 
heavy  lap  robes  discarded  by  the  twins 
in  their  flight  from  wolves,  and  had 
settled  down  there  to  finish  her  story. 
As  she  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  Pru- 
dence turned  to  her  with  such  a  sorry, 
reproachful  gaze  that  Connie  was 
frightened. 
"Are  you  sick,  Prue?"  she  gasped. 
Prudence  did  not  answer.  She  went 
to  the  door  and  called  Fairy.  "Finish 
getting  supper,  will  you,  Fairy?  And 
when  you  are  all  ready,  you  and  the 
twins  go  right  on  eating.  Don't  wait 
for  father — he  isn't  coming  home  until 
evening.  Come  upstairs  with  me,  Con- 
nie; I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Connie  followed  her  sister  soberly, 
and  the  twins  flashed  at  each  other 
startled  and  questioning  looks. 

The  three  girls  were  at  the  table 
when  Prudence  came  into  the  dining- 
room  alone.  She  fixed  a  tray-supper 
quietly,  and  carried  it  off  upstairs. 
Then  she  came  back  and  sat  down  at 
the  table.  But  her  face  bore  marks  of 
tears,  and  she  had  no  appetite.  The 
twins  had  felt  small  liking  for  their 
food  before;  now  each  mouthful  seemed 
to  choke  theAi.  But  they  dared  not  ask 
a  question.  They  were  devoutly  thank- 
ful when  Fairy  finally  voiced  their 
Interest: 

"What  Is  the  matter?  Has  Connie 
been  In  mischief?" 

"It's  worse  than  that,"  faltered  Pru- 
dence, tears  rushing  to  her  eyes  again. 
"Why,  Prudence!     What  in  the  world 
has  she  done?" 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  I  suppose — 
you'll  have  to  know  it  sooner  or  later. 
She — went  out  into  Avery's  orchard 
and  stole  some  apples  thl«. afternoon. 
I  was  back  in  the  alley  seeing  if  Mrs. 


Moon  could  do  the  washing,  and  I  saw 
her  from  the  other  side.  She  went 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  when  she  got 
through  the  fence  she  ran.  There's  no 
mistake  about  it — she  confessed."  The 
twins  looked  up  in  agony,  but  Pru- 
dence's face  reassured  them  Constance 
had  told  »o  tales.  "I  have  told  her 
she  must  spend  all  of  her  time  upstairs 
alone  for  a  week,  taking  her  meals 
there,  too.  She  will  go  to  school,  of 
course,  but  that  is  all.  I  want  her  to 
see  the  awfulness  of  It.  I  told  her 
I  didn't  think  we  wanted  to  eat  with — 
a  thief — just  yet!  I  said  we  must  get 
used  to  the  idea  of  it  first.  She  is 
heartbroken,  but— I  must  make  her 
see  it!" 

That  was  the  end  of  supper.    No  one 
attempted  to  eat  another  bite.     After  j 
the    older    girls    had    gone    Into    the  ' 
sitting-room,    Carol    and    Lark    went  i 
about  their  work  with  stricken   faces.  1 

"She's  a  little  brick  not  to  tell," 
whispered  Lark. 

"I'm  going  to  give  her  that  pearl 
pin  of  mine  she  always  liked,"  said 
Carol  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"I'll  give  her  my  blue  ribbon,  too — 
she  loves  blue  so.  And  tomorrow  I'll 
take  that  quarter  I've  saved  and  buy 
her  a  whole  quarter's  worth  of  candy." 

But  that  night,  when  the  twins  went 
up  to  bed,  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. They  had  no  chance  of 
making  It  up  with  Constance,  for  Pru- 
dence had  moved  her  small  bed  out  of 
the  twins'  room,  and  had  placed  It  in 
the  front  room,  occupied  by  herself 
and  Fairy.  They  asked  If  they  might 
speak  to  Constance,  but  Prudence  went 
in  with  them  to  say  good-night  to  her. 
The  twins  broke  dawn  and  cried  as 
they  saw  the  pitiful  little  figure  with  j 
the  wan  and  tear-stained  face.  They 
threw  their  arms  around  her  passion- 
ately, and  kissed  her  many  times.  But 
they  went  to  bed  without  saying 
anything. 

Hours  later.  Lark  whispered :  "Carol! 
Are  you  asleep?" 

"No.     I  can't  go  to  sleep,  somehow." 

"Neither  can  I.  Do  you  think  we'd 
better  tell  Prudence  all  about  it?" 

Carol  squirmed  In  the  bed.  "I — sup- 
pose we  had."  she  said  reluctantly. 

"But — it'll  be  lots  worse  for  us  than 
for  Connie,"  Lark  added.  "We're  so 
much  older,  and  we  made  her  do  It." 

"Yes,  and  we  ate  all  the  apples," 
mourned  Carol. 

"Maybe  we'd  better  just  let  It  go," 
suggested  Lark. 

"And  we'll  make  it  up  to  Connie 
afterwards,"  said  Carol. 

"Now,  you  be  careful  and  not  give 
it  away,  Carol." 

"You  see  that  you  don't." 

But  it  was  a  sorry  night  for  the 
twins.  The  next  morning  they  set  off 
to  school  with  no  chance  for  anything 
but  a  brief  good  morning  with  Connie — 
given  In  the  presence  of  Prudence. 
Half  way  down  the  parsonage  walk, 
I  Carol  said: 

"Oh.  wait  a  minute.  Lark.    I  left  my 
t  note   book   on   the  table."     And    Lark 
1  walked  slowly  while  Carol  went  rush- 
ing back.     She  found  Prudence  In  the 
kitchen,  and  whispered: 

"Here  —  here's  a  note,  Prudence. 
Don't  read  It  until  after  I've  gone  to 
school — at  10  o'clock  you  may  read  it. 
Will  you  promise?" 

Prudence  laughed  a  little,  but  she 
promised,  and  laid  the  note  carefully 
away  to  wait  the  appointed  hour  for 
Its  perusal.  As  the  clock  struck  10 
she  went  to  the  mantle,  and  took  it 
down    This  is  what  Carol  had  written: 


"Oh.  Prudence,  do  please  forgive  me, 
and  don't  punish  Connie  any  more. 
You  can  punish  me  any  way  you  like, 
and  I'll  be  glad  of  it.  It  was  all  my 
fault.  I  made  her  go  and  get  the 
apples  for  me,  and  I  ate  them.  Connie 
didn't  eat  one  of  them.  She  said  stolen 
apples  would  not  taste  very  good.  It 
was  all  my  fault,  and  I'm  so  sorry.  I 
was  such  a  coward  I  didn't  dare  tell 
you  last  night.  Will  you  forgive  me? 
But  you  must  punish  me  as  hard  as 
ever  you  can.  But  please,  Prudence, 
won't  you  punish  me  some  way  with- 
out letting  I^ark  know  about  It?  Please, 
please,     Prudence,     don't     let     Larkle 


know.  You  can  tell  Papa  and  Fairy, 
so  they  will  despise  me,  but  keep  it 
from  my  twin.  If  you  love  me,  Pru- 
dence, don't  let  Larkie  know." 

As  Prudence  read  this  her  face  grew  , 
very  stern.  Carol's  fault!  And  she 
was  ashamed  to  have  her  much-loved 
twin  know  of  her  disgrace.  At  that 
moment  Prudence  heard  someone  run- 
ning through  the  hall,  and  thrust  the 
note  hastily  into  her  dress.  It  was 
Lark,  and  she  fiung  herself  wildly  upon 
Prudence,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Lark?"  she 
cried,  really  frightened.  "Are  you 
sick?" 

"Heartsick,  that's  all,"  walled  Lark. 
"I  told  the  teacher  I  was  sick  so  I 
could  come  home,  but  I'm  not.  Oh, 
Prudence,  I  know  you'll  despise  and 
abominate  me  all  the  rest  of  your  life, 
and  everybody  will,  and  I  deserve  it. 
For  I  stole  those  apples  myself.  That 
is,  I  made  Connie  go  and  get  them  for 
me.  She  didn't  want  to.  She  begged 
not  to.  But  I  made  her.  She  didn't  eat 
one  of  them — I  did  it.  And  she  felt 
very  badly  about  it.  Oh,  Prudence, 
you  can  do  anything  in  the  world  to 
me — I  don't  care  how  horrible  it  is; 
I  only  hope  you  will.  But,  Prudence, 
you  won't  let  Carol  know,  will  you? 
Oh,  spare  me  that.  Prudence,  please. 
That's  my  last  request,  that  you  keep 
it  from  Carol." 

Prudence  was  surprised  and  puzzled. 
She  drew  the  note  from  her  pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  Lark.  "Carol  gave  me 
that  before  she  went  "to  school,"  she 
explained.  "Read  It,  and  tell  me  what 
you  are  driving  at.  1  think  you  are 
both  crazy.  Or  maybe  you  are  just 
trying  to  shield  poor  Connie." 

Lark  read  Carol's  note,  and  gasped, 
and — burst  out  laughing!  The  shame, 
and  bitter  weeping,  and  nervousness, 
had  rendered  her  hysterical,  and  now 
she  laughed  and  cried  until  Prudence 
was  alarmed  again. 

In  time,  however,  I.rfirk  was  able  to 
explain.    "We  both  did  it,"  she  gasped, 
"the   Skull   and   Crossbones.     And   we 
both  told  the  truth  about  it.    We  made 
her  go  and  get  them  for  us,  and  we 
ate  them,  and  she  didn't  want  to  go. 
I  advised  Carol  not  to  tell,  and  she  ad- 
vised me  not  to.    All  the  way  to  school 
this   morning  we   kept   advising   each 
other  not  to  say  a  word  about  it.    But 
I   intended  all  the  time  to  pretend   I 
was  sick,  so  I  could  come  and  confess 
alone.     I   wanted  to  take  the  punish- 
ment for  both  of  us.  so  Carol  could  get 
out.     I  guess  that's  what  she  thought, 
too.     Bless  her  little  old  heart,  as  if 
I'd  let  her  be  punished  for  my  fault! 
And  it  was  mostly  my  fault,  too,  Prue, 
for  I  mentioned  the  apples  first  of  all." 
Prudence     laughed — It     was     really 
ludicrous.     But  when   she  thought  of 
loyal  little  Connie,  sobbing  all  through 
the  long  night,  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes  again.     She  went  quickly  to  the 
telephone,    and    called    up    the    school 
building,  next  door  to  the  parsonage. 

"May  I  speak  to  Constance  Starr. 
Mr.  Imes?"  she  asked.  "It  Is  very  im- 
portant. This  is  Prudence,  her  sister." 
And  when  Connie  came  to  the  tele- 
phone, she  cried:  "Oh,  you  blessed  lit- 
tle child,  why  didn't  you  tell  me?  Will 
you  forgive  me,  Connie?  I  ought  to 
have  made  you  tell  me  all  about  it. 
but  I  was  80  sorry,  I  couldn't  bear  to 
talk  much  about  It.  The  twins  have 
told  me.  You're  a  dear,  sweet,  good 
little  darling,  that's  what  you  are." 

"Oh,  Prudence!"  That  was  all  Con- 
nie said,  but  something  in  her  voice 
made  Prudence  hang  up  the  receiver 
quickly,  and  cry  bitterly! 

That  noon  Prudence  pronounced 
judgment  on  the  sinners,  but  her  eyes 
twinkled,  for  Carol  and  Lark  had 
scolded  each  other  roundly  for  giving 
things  away! 

"Connie  should  have  refused  to  obey 
you,"  she  said  gently,  holding  Connie 
in  her  arms,  "She  knew  it  was  wrong. 
But  she  has  been  punished  more  than 
enough.  But  you  twins!  In  the  first 
place,  I  right  now  abolish  the  Skull 
and  Crossbones  forever  and  ever.  And 
you  cannot  play  in  the  barn  again  for 
a  month.  And  you  must  go  over  to 
the    Averys    this    afternoon,    and    tell 
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them  about  it,  and  pay  for  the  apples. 
And  you  must  send  all  of  your  spend- 
ing money  for  the  next  month  to  that 
woman  who  Is  gathering  up  things  for 
the  bad  little  children  in  the  reform 
school — that  will  help  you  remember 
what  happens  to  boys  and  girls  who  get 
in  the  habit  of  taking  things  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment!" 
*  The  twins  accepted  all  of  this  gra- 
ciously, except  that  which  referred  to 
confessing  their  sin  to  their  neighbors. 
That  did  hurt!  The  twins  were  so 
superior  and  admirable!  They  couldn't 
bear  to  ruin  their  reputations.  But 
Prudence  stood  firm,  in  spite  of  their 
weeping  and  wailing.  And  that  after- 
noon two  shamefaced,  sorry  girls  crept 
meekly  in  at  the  Averys'  door  to  make 
their  peace. 

"But  about  the  Skull  and  Crossbones, 
it's  mostly  punishment  for  me,  Prue," 
said  Connie  regretfully,  "for  the  twins 
have  been  In  it  ever  since  we  came  to 
Mount  Mark,  and  I  never  got  in  at  all! 
And  I  wanted  them  to  call  me  Lady 
Magdalina  Feather ingale."  And  Connie 
sighed. 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  TWINS   STICK   UP  FOR  THE  BIBLE 

Prudence  had  been  calling  on  a  "sick 
member."  Whenever  circumstances 
permitted  she  gladly  served  as  pastoral 
assistant  for  her  father,  but  she  al- 
ways felt  that  raising  the  family  was 
her  one  big  job,  and  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  take  precedence  of  it.  As  she 
walked  that  afternoon  down  Maple 
street — seemingly  so  called  because  it 
was  bordered  with  grand  old  elms — 
she  felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The  very  sunshine  beaming  down  upon 
her  through  the  huge  skeletons  of  the 
leafless  elms  was  not  more  carefree 
than  the  daughter  of  the  parsonage. 
Parsonage  life  had  been  running 
smoothly  for  as  much  as  ten  days  past, 
and  Prudence,  in  view  of  that  ten 
days'  immunity,  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  the  twins,  if  not  Connie  also,  were 
practically  reared! 

"Mount  Mark  is  a  dear  old  place — 
a  duck  of  a  place,  as  the  twins  would 
say — and  I'm  quite  sorry  there's  a 
five-year  limit  for  Methodist  preachers. 
I  should  truly  like  to  live  right  here 
until  I  am  old  and  dead." 

Then  she  paused,  and  bowed,  and 
smiled.  She  did  not  recognize  the 
bright-faced  young  woman  approach- 
ing, but  she  remembered  just  in  time 
that  parsonage  people  are  marked 
characters.  So  she  greeted  the  stran- 
ger cordially. 

"You  are  Miss  Starr,  aren't  you?" 
the  brigiit-faced  woman  was  saying. 
"I  am  Miss  Allen — the  principal  of 
the   high   school,   you   know." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Prudence,  thrusting 
forth  her  hand  impulsively,  "oh,  yes, 
I  know.     I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you." 

Miss  Allen  was  a  young  woman  of 
26,  with  clear,  kind  eyes  and  a  strong, 
sweet  mouth.  She  had  about  her  that 
charm  of  manner  which  can  only  be 
described  as  winsome  womanliness. 
Prudence  gazed  at  her  with  open  and 
honest  admiration.  Such  a  young 
woman  to  be  the  principal  of  a  high 
school  in  a  city  the  size  of  Mount 
Mark!  She  must  be  tremendously 
clever.  But  Prudence  did  not  sigh. 
We  can't  all  be  clever,  you  know. 
There  must  be  some  of  us  to  admire 
the  rest  of  us! 

The  two  walked  along  together,  chat- 
ting sociably  on  subjects  that  meant 
nothing  to  either  of  them.  Presently 
Miss  Allen  stopped,  and,  with  a  grace- 
ful wave  of  her  hand,  said  lightly: 

"This  Is  where  I  am  rooming.  Are 
you  in  a  very  great  hurry  this  after- 
noon? I  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  twins.     Will  you  come  in?" 

The  spirits  of  Prudence  fell  earth- 
ward with  a  clatter!  The  twins! 
Whatever  had  they  been  doing  now? 

She  followed  Miss  Allen  Into  the 
house  and  up  the  stairs  with  the  joy 
quite  quenched  in  her  heart.  She  did 
not  notice  the  dainty  room  into  which 
she  was  conducted.  She  ignored  the 
offered  chair,  and,  with  a  dismal  face, 
turned  toward  Miss  Allen. 

"Oh.  please!  What  have  they  been 
doing?     Is  It  very  awful?" 


Miss  Allen  laughed  gaily.  "Oh,  sit 
down,  and  don't  look  so  distressed. 
It's  nothing  at  all.  They  haven't  been 
doing  anything.  I  just  want  to  discuss 
them  on  general  principles,  you  know. 
It's  my  duty  to  confer  with  the  par- 
ents and  guardians  of  my  scholars." 

Immensely  relieved.  Prudence  sank 
down  In  the  chair,  and  rocked  comfort- 
ably to  and  fro  a  few  times.  General 
principles — ah,  blessed  words! 

"I  suppose  you  know  that  Carol  is 
quite  the  idol  of  the  high  school  al- 
ready. She  Is  the  adored  one  of  the 
place.  You  see,  she  Is  not  mixed  up 
in  any  scholastic  rivalry.  Lark  is  one 
of  the  very  best  In  her  class,  and  there 
is  intense  rivalry  between  a  few  of 
the  freshmen.  But  Carol  is  out  of  all 
that,  and  everyone  is  free  to  worship 
at  her  shrine.  She  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  stand  first." 

"Is  she  very  stupid?"  Prudence  was 
disappointed.  She  did  so  want  both  of 
her  twins  to  shine. 

"Stupid!  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  Is 
a  very  good  scholar,  much  better  than 
the  average.  Our  first  pupils.  Includ- 
ing Lark,  average  around  ninety-six 
and  seven.  Then  there  are  others 
ranging  between  ninety  and  ninety- 
four.  Carol  is  one  of  them.  The  fairly 
good  ones  are  over  eighty-five,  and  the 
fairly  bad  ones  are  over  seventy-five, 
and  the  hopeless  ones  are  below  that. 
This  is  a  rough  way  of  showing  how 
they  stand.  Lark  is  a  very  fine  scholar, 
really  the  best  in  the  class.  She  not 
only  makes  good  grades,  she  grasps 
the  underlying  significance  of  her 
studies.  Very  few  freshmen,  even 
among  the  best,  do  that.  She  is  quite 
exceptional.  We  hope  to  make  some- 
thing very  big  and  fine  of  Larkie," 

Prudence's  eyes  shone  with  motherly 
pride.  She  nodded,  striving  to  make 
her  voice  natural  and  matter-of-fact, 
as  she  answered:    "Yes,  she  is  bright." 

"She  certainly  is!  Carol  Is  quite 
different,  but  she  is  so  sweet  spirited, 
and  vivacious,  and — unsnobbish,  if  you 
know  what  that  means — that  everyone 
in  high  school  and  eyen  the  grammar 
grade  children  idolize  her.  She  is  very 
witty,  but  her  wit  Is  always  innocent 
and  kind.  She  never  hurts  anyone's 
feelings.  And  she  is  never  imperti- 
nent. The  professors  are  as  crazy 
about  her  as  the  scholars — 'forgive  the 
slang.  Did  the  twins  ever  tell  you 
what  happened  the  first  day  of  school?" 

"No — tell  me."  Prudence  was  clearly 
very  anxious. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it.  The  fresh- 
men were  sent  into  the  recitation  room 
to  confer  with  Professor  Duke  about 
textbooks,  etc.  Carol  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  line  as  they  came  out.  She 
.'?at  down  in  her  seat  in  the  first  aisle, 
with  one  foot  out  at  the  side.  One  of 
the  boys  tripped  over  it.  'Carol,'  said 
Miss  Adams  gently,  'you  forgot  your- 
self, didn't  you?'  And  Carol's  eyes 
twinkled  as  she  said:  'Oh,  no,  Miss 
Adams;  if  I  had  I'd  still  be  in  the 
recitation  room.'  "  Miss  Allen  laughed, 
but  Prudence's  eyes  were  agonized. 

"How  hateful  of  her!" 

"Don't  the  twins  tell  you  little  things 
that  happen  at  school — like  that,  for 
instance?" 

"Never!  I  supposed  they  were  per- 
fectly all  right." 

"Well,  here's  another.  Twice  a  week 
we  have  talks  on  first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured. Professor  Duke  conducts  them. 
One  day  he  asked  Carol  what  she 
would  do  If  she  had  a  very  severe  cold, 
and  Carol  said:  'I'd  soak  my  feet  in 
hot  water  and  go  to  bed.  My  sister 
makes  me.' "  Miss  Allen  laughed 
again,  but  Prudence  was  speechless.    • 

"Sometimes  we  have  talks  on  normal 
work,  practical  Informal  discussions. 
Many  of  our  scholars  will  be  country 
school  teachers,  you  know.  Miss 
Adams  conducts  these  normal  hours. 
One  day  she  asked  Carol  what  she 
would  do  if  she  had  applied  for  a 
school,  and  was  asked  by  the  directors 
to  write  a  thesis  on  student  discipline, 
that  thev  might  judge  of  her  and  her 
ability  by  it?  Carol  said:  'I'd  get 
Lark  to  write  it  for  me.'  " 

Even  Prudence  laughed  a  little  at 
this,  but  she  said:  "Why  don't  you 
scold  her?" 


"We  talked  It  all  over  shortly  after 
she  entered  school.  Miss  Adams  did 
not  understand  Carol  at  first,  and 
thought  she  was  a  little  impertinent. 
But  Professor  Duke  and  I  stood  firm 
against  even  mentioning  it  to  her. 
She  is  perfectly  good-natured  about  It. 
You  know,  of  course.  Miss  Starr,  that 
we  really  try  to  make  individuals  of 
our  scholars.  So  many,  many  hun- 
dreds are  turned  out  of  the  public 
schools  all  cut  on  one  pattern.  We  do 
not  like  it.  We  fight  against  It.  Carol 
Is  different  from  others  by  nature,  and 
we're  going  to  keep  her  different  if 
possible.  If  we  crush  her  individuality 
she  will  come  out  just  like  thousands 
of  others  —  all  one  pattern!  Miss 
Adams  is  as  fond  of  Carol  now  as 
any  one  of  us.  You  understand  that 
we  could  not  let  impudence  or  im- 
pertinence pass  unreproved,  but  Carol 
is  n«ver  guilty  of  that.  She  is  always 
respectful  and  courteous.  But  she  is 
spontaneous  and  quick  witted,  and  we 
are  glad  of  It.  Do  you  know  what  the 
scholars  call  Professor  Duke?" 

"Professor  Duck,"  said  Prudence 
humbly.  "But  they  mean  it  for  a  com- 
pliment. They  really  admire  and  like 
hi'm  very  much.  I  hope  he  does  not 
know  what  they  call  him."  • 

"He  does!  One  day  he  was  talking 
about  the  nobility  system  In  England. 
He  explained  the  difference  between 
dukes,  and  earls,  and  lords,  etc.,  and 
told  them  who  is  to  be  addressed  as 
Your  Majesty,  Your  Highness,  Your 
Grace  and  so  on.  Then  he  said:  'Now, 
Carol,  if  I  was  the  king's  eldest  son, 
what  would  you  call  me?'  And  Carol 
said:  'I'd  still  call  you  a  Duck,  pro- 
fessor— It  wouldn't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me.' " 

Prudence  could  only  sigh. 

"One  other  time  he  was  Illustrating 
phenomena.  He  explained  the  Idea, 
and  tried  to  get  one  of  the  boys  to 
mention  the  word — phenomenon,  you 
know.  The  boy  couldn't  think  of  It. 
Professor  gave  three  or  four  Illustra- 
tions, and  still  the  boy  couldn't  re- 
member it.  'Oh,  come  now,'  professor 
said  finally,  'something  unusual,  some- 
thing very  much  out  of  the  ordinary! 
Suppose  you  should  see  a  blackbird 
running  a  race  down  the  street  with 
a  sparrow,  what  would  you  call  it?' 
The  boy  couldn't  imagine,  and  professor 
said:  'What  would  you  call  that, 
Carol?'     Carol  said:     'A  bad  dream.'" 

Prudence  smiled  wearily, 

"Sometimes  we  have  discussions  of 
moral  points.  We  take  turns  about 
conducting  them,  and  try  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  such  things.  We  want 
to  'make  them  think,  every  one  for 
himself.  One  day  Professor  Duke 
said:  'Suppose  a  boy  in  this  town  has 
a  grudge  against  you — unjust  and 
unfair.  You  have  tried  one  thing  after 
another  to  change  his  attitude.  But 
he  continues  to  annoy  and  inconveni- 
ence and  even  hurt  you,  on  every  oc- 
casion. Remember  that  you  h-vve  tried 
every  ordinary  way  of  winning  his 
good  will.  Now  what  are  you  going 
to  do  as  a  last  resort?'  Carol  said: 
•I'll  tell  papa  on  him.'"  Miss  Allen 
laughed  again,  heartily.  "It  does  have 
a  disturbing  effect  on  the  class,  I  ad- 
mit, and  often  spoils  a  good  point,  but 
Professor  Duke  calls  on  Carol  every 
time  he  sees  her  eyes  twinkle!  He 
does  it  on  purpose.  And  Miss  Adams 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  he.  One  day  she 
said:  'Suppose  you  have  unintention- 
ally done  something  to  greatly  irritate 
and  inconvenience  a  prominent  man  in 
town.  He  knows  you  did  it.  and  he  is 
very  angry.  He  is  a  man  of  sharp 
temper  and  disagreeable  manners.  You 
know  that  he  will  be  extremely  un- 
pleasant and  insulting  if  you  go  to  him 
with  explanations  and  apologies.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?'  'I  think  I'll  just 
keep  out  of  his  way  for  a  few  weeks,' 
said  Carol  soberly." 

"I  hope  she  doesn't  talk  like  that  to 
you,  Miss  Allen." 

Instantly  Miss  Allen  was  grave. 
"No,  she  does  not.  1  am  so  sorry." 
Leaning  forward  suddenly,  she  said: 
"Miss  Starr,  why  do  the  twins  dislike 


me?" 
"Dislike 


you 


echoed      Prudei.ce. 


in  the  world  makes  you  think •* 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  they  do — both  of 
them.  Now,  why?  People  generally 
like  me.  I  have  always  been  popular 
with  my  students.  This  Is  my  second 
year  here.  Last  year  the  whole  high 
school  stood  by  me  as  one  man.  This 
year  the  freshmen  started  as  usual. 
After  one  week,  the  twins  changed. 
I  knew  it  Instantly.  Then  other  fresh- 
men changed.  Now  the  whole  class 
comes  as  near  snubbing  me  as  they 
dare.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  have 
never  told  you  about  it?" 

"Indeed  they  have  not.  And  I  am 
sure  you  are  mistaken.  They  do  like 
you.     They  like  everybody." 

"Christian  tolerance,  perhaps,"  smiled 
Miss  Allen  ruefully.  "But  I  want  them 
to  like  me  personally  and  intimately. 
I  can  help  the  twins.  I  can  do  them 
good;  I  know  I  can.  But  they  won't 
let  me.  They  keep  me  at  arm's  length. 
They  are  both  dear,  and  I  love  them. 
But  they  freeze  me  to  death!     Why?" 

"I  can't  believe  it!" 

"But  it  is  true.  Don't  they  talk  of 
their  professors  at  home  at  all?" 

"Oh,  often." 

"What  do  they  say  of  ns?" 

"Why,  they  say  Miss  Adams  is  a 
perfectly  sweet  old  lamb — ^they  do  not 
mean  to  be  disrespectful.  And  they 
say  Professor  Duke  is  the  dearest 
duck!  They  almost  swear  by  'Professor 
Duck'!" 

"And  what  do  they  say  of  me?" 

Prudence   hesitated,    thinking   hard. 

"Come,  now,  what  do  they  say?  We 
must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this," 

"Why,  they  have  said  that  you  are 
very  pretty,  and  most  unl>elievably 
smart," 

"Oh!  Quite  a  difference  between 
sweet  old  lamb,  and  the  dearest  duck, 
and  being  very  pretty  and  smart!  Do 
you  see  it?" 

"Yes,"  confessed  Prudence  reluctant- 
ly, "but  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before." 

"Now,  what  is  wrong?  What  have  I 
done?  Why,  look  here.  The  twins 
think  everything  of  Professor  Duke, 
and  I  am  sure  Carol  deliberately  neg- 
lects her  science  lessons  in  order  to  be 
kept  in  after  school  by  him.  But, 
though  she  hates  mathematics — my 
subject — she  works  at  it  desperately  so 
I  can't  keep  her  in.  She  sits  on  Mr. 
Duke's  table  and  chats  with  him  by 
the  hour.  But  she  passes  me  up  with 
a  curt  'Good  night.  Miss  Allen.' " 

"And  Larkie,  too?" 

"Lark  is  v/orse  than  Carol.  Her  dis- 
like is  deeper  seated.  I  believe  I  could 
win  Carol  in  time.  Sometimes  I  way- 
lay her  when  she  is  leaving  after 
school,  and  try  my  best.  But  just  as 
she  begins  to  thaw.  Lark  invariably 
comes  up  to  see  if  she  is  ready  to  go 
home,  and  she  looks  at  both  of  us  with 
superior,  icy  eyes.  And  Carol  freezes 
in  a  second.  Ordinarily  she  looks  at  me 
with  a  sort  of  sympathetic  pity  and 
wonder,  but  Lark  is  always  haughty 
and  nearly  contemptuous.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  rest  of  the  class.  It 
is  nothing  important  to  them.  The 
twins  are  popular  in  the  ( lass,  you 
know,  and  the  others,  realizing  that 
they  dislike  me,  hold  aloof  on  their 
account." 

"I  can't  fathom  it,"  said  Prudence. 
(Continued  in  next  issue) 


'Why.  they  do  not  dislike  you!     What 


Homespun  Yam  froin  Ithaca 

A  half  cupful  of  vinegar  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum  added  to  a  pailful  of 
water  is  all  you  need  to  make  fast 
that  blue  cotton  or  linen  of  which  you 
are  suspicious. 

Undernourished  children  are  not 
good  pupils.  Their  undernourishment 
may  be  the  result  of  lack  of  food  or 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  food  values 
on  the  part  of  their  parents. 

If  you  know  what  caused  the  stain, 
half  the  battle  is  won  in  removing  it. 

One  way  to  make  stockings  wear 
longer:  Darn  the  holes  as  soon  aa 
they  appear. 

If  you  know  how  to  spend  less  than 
you  get.  you  have  the  philosopher's 
stone, — Poor   Richard. 

Tight  clothing,  ill-fitting  clothing, 
too  heavy  clothing,  all  are  bad  for 
health. 
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EXTRA !  Special  Annoanccmcnt 

$100.00  in  GOLD  to  the  candidate  turning  in  the  most  votes 
from  the  start  of  campaign  to  midnight,  March  29,  1919 

Special  $100  offer  closes  March  29.  Contest  closes  May  1?^  I9I9 

Only  18  Candidates  Entered 

Below  you  will  find  the  names  of  the  18  candidates  that  have  entered  up 
to  present  date,  March  7,  1919: 


Miss  Marion  Phippins,  Va. 
Harold  Sawyer,  N.  Y.- 
Miss  Lola  Tippett,  Md. 
Miss  Bertha  Van  Sickle,  N.  Y. 
Anthony  Wentzel,  Pa. 
Jacob  Walling,  N.  J. 


Harry  Hamilton,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Henry  Huff,  Va. 
George  Lear,  Pa. 
Albert  Mogel,  Pa. 
Cantone  Messina,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Fischler,  Pa. 


Frank  Appier,  Pa. 
Miss  Nelda  R.  Chion,  N.  J. 
A.  R.  Coleman,  Va. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Fresna,  N.  J. 
Harry  Greenawalt,  Pa. 
Miles  Decker,  N.  Y. 


Think  of  your  grand  opportunity.  34  Grand  Awards  and  only  18  candi- 
dates entered.  If  your  name  is  not  on  this  list  be  sure  and  enter  now. 
Every  award  will  be  given  away  FREE. 

Every  Active  Candidate  will  be  rewarded 


1st.  $1900  Cash 
or  Car 

2d.  $500  Player 
Piano 

3d.  $300  Piano 
and  31  otiier 
Grand   Awards 

including 

Talliing 

Macliines 

Watclies 

Diamond  Rings 

Cash,  etc. 

EVERYTHING 
FREE 


FIRST  GRAND  AWARD  OR  $1000  IN  CASH 


The  Praetical 
FariBer*s 
Cnaraatee 

The  Practical 
Farmer  guaran- 
tees to  every  can- 
didate that  enters 
this  campaign  that 
it  will  be  conducted 
fairly  and  that  posi- 
tively no  favorit- 
ism will  be  shown 
any  individual  can- 
didate. 

It  makes  no  dif- 
ference who  gets 
the  car,  as  we 
would  just  as  soon 
send  the  car  to  you 
as  anyone. 
Walker 

Pub.  Company 

START  NOW 


REMEMBER— When  you  are  working  for  the  $100.00  you  are  also  piling  up  voles  for  the  $1000.00  car  or  $1000.00  In  cash 

Vote  Schedule— Enter  Now 

For  every  1-year  subscription  you  send  to  us  with  .50  you  will  receive  1000  votes 
For  every  3-year  subscription  you  send  to  us  with  $1.00  you  will  receive  3000  votes 
For  every  6-year  subscription  you  send  to  us  with  $2.00  you  will  receive  8000  votes 

Double  Votes  for  Quick  Action 

All  subscriptions  to  count  in  this  campaign  must  be  from  the 
following:  states:  Penna.,  New  Jersey  Delaware,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  West  Virginia,  Connecticut,  District  ot  Columbia. 
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4  Information  Coupon 

GOOD  FOR  S,000  FREE  VOTES 
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Grand  Award  Campaign.     This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 
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Modem  Fruit  Raising  Methods  Bring  Prosperity 

.»>»»r.<r<^moTi*  io  fho  mnat  nrofitable  in  results.    E 


FROM  an  industry  somewhat  chaotic  in  methods, 
indifferently    managed,    indefinite    in    results, 
with    a    doubtful    future,    surrounded    by    pitfalls 
which    exposed    its    unstable    foundations,    and    re- 
garded as  an  annex  to  the  more  stable  productions 
of  the  farm,  to  a  positive,  profitable,  securely  estab- 
lished, permanent  industry  of  a  highly  specialized 
character,   with    a   most   promising   future,    is    the 
record  of  the  recent  fruit  development  on  the  Dela- 
ware    and    Maryland    Peninsula.      Fruit    has    been 
grown  in  this  highly  favored  land  in  a  commercial 
way  for  over  a  half  centuiy.     In  the  infant  years 
of    the   industry,    when    present-day   orchard    pests 
were   unknown,   when 
there  was   sufficient 
natural    orchard     fer- 
tility, and  before  mar. 
ket  demands  were  ex- 
acting, fruit  could  be 

produced   with  little 

difficulty.    This  caused 

careless  methods  to  be 

practiced   by   growers, 

80  that  the  advent  of 

orchard  pests  and  de- 
ficient   fertility    made 

fruit-growing  a  doubt- 
ful enterprise. 

Many  years  of  trials 

and    tribulation    were 

endured,    and    many 

orchardists  fell  by  the 

wayside,    before    we 

realized    that    a    fruit 

tree,    to    produce    its 

maximum  of  product, 

must  have  a  maximum 

of  special  care  and  ajt- 

tention;  that  trees  did 

not     differ    from    the 

animals  in  our  stables. 

To  get  the  best  service 

out   of  our  teams  we 

must  give  them,  with 
exacting  care,  every 
essential  needful  with 
which  to  secure  high 


By  A.  N.  BROWN 

wrought  by  the  destructive  agencies  cited  has  been 
checked  and  their  ravages  obliterated,  and  orchard- 
ing has  become  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  diversi- 
fied  industries   of  the  Peninsula.     I   do  not  mean 


management  is  the  most  profitable  in  results.  Early 
cultivation,  persistently  prosecuted  until  midsum- 
mer, then  seeding  the  orchard  to  a  legume  cover 
crop,  will  increase  vigor,  growth  and  yield.  Further- 
more,  we  have  learned  that  liberal  applications  of 
phosphorus  and  nitrate  are  essential  to  highest  de; 


r.t=rt.;  w.„  not  a.,  .tu™,  .ut .  .o  ^-or^j^^j^t^j^:x:::rZ 


mean  that  we  now  know,  better  than  ever  before, 
how  and  when  to  control  the  destructive  agencies 
that  so  assiduously  attack  our  trees  and  fruit. 

Furthermore,  we  know  a  fruit  tree  has  two  parts, 
viz.,  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  Heretofore  the 
visible  has  received  our  sole  attention,  very  much 


Trmating  trmm* 


est  efficiency.  This  lesson  was  learned  in  the  bitter 
school  of  experience  and  scientific  research— but  the 
growers  have  learned  It;  and  that  they  know  and 
practice  It,  is  among  the  most  recent  and  promising 
developments  of  fruit-growing  upon  the  Peninsula. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown  In  this  highly  favored 
land,  the  apple,  peach,  pear  and  strawberry  being 
both  the  most  popular  and  profitable. 
I  In  years  past,  blight,  yellows,  scale,  scab  and 
'rot  have  played  havoc  in  Peninsula  orchards  as 
elsewhere,  and  thousands  of  orchards  were  aban- 
'doned  to'  their  fate.  In  recent  years,  however, 
through  horticultural  science  and  modern  advanced 
practice    and    orchard    efficiency,    the    devastation 


cent  developments  in  thinning  fruit  has  proven  thia 
to  be  also  an  essential  and  highly  profitable  practice. 
Another  important  recent  development  is  that 
"fruits  with  fiavor,"  no  matter  how  desirable  a 
variety  may  be,  are  only  produced  where  everything 
needful  has  been   performed  with  intelligence  and 

persistent  intensity. 
The  day  for  thq 
slacker  in  orcharding 
has,  fortunately, 
passed,  it  is  hoped, 
never  to  return. 

Last,    but,    to     my 
mind,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  recent 
developments  of  fruit- 
growing on  the  Penin- 
sula is  the  many  pop- 
ular forms  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  secondary 
product.      I    mean    by 
secondary  products  the 
No.   2*s,  3's  and  culls. 
In    other   manufactur- 
ing   lines     these     are 
usually     styled     by- 
products.    The  second- 
ary   products    of    the 
orchard  are  not  neces- 
sarily by-products,  and 
should    not    be    so 
classed.      Utilizing 
these    orchard    and 
vineyard    products    in 
a   large    coniineriial 
way  is  of  entirely  re- 
cent origin. 

True  apple  and 
peach  butter,  jelly, 
syrup,    vinegar    and 

,*.♦!,      «„viaihia       Recent    develop-  sweet  cider  are  not  new  products  to  American  house- 

to   the    neglect    of    the   invisible      ^^^""^ J^^^'^  j^^^    ^^^  ^o  have  these  products  as  the  output  of 

ments  along  this  line  have  been  tha  ,  by  the  p  oper  ^J-^'  ^"^    «  J^  establishments  which  are  specializ- 

and  timely  treatment  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^  P^^^^J  'H  ing  on  them  on  a  commercial  basis  is  new  not  only 

tree,  viz..  the  root  system,  many  of  the  most  de-  ^^/»"  "^^^^^^               throughout  the  country.    There 

structive  agencies  of  the  o-^-^V'Vnrarb^.ht  are  five  extensor  al^^        located  In   the  largest 

these  establishments  that  they  could  not  supply  the 
demand  for  butters,  jams,  marmalades,  jellies,  etc. 
One  firm  reported  receiving  a  single  order  amount- 


a.  living  thing,  and  the  orchard  a.  a  6o..n...  »  th.  way  to  .«cc...  with  fruit 


around  the  base  of  fruit  trees.  The  discovery  of 
this  practice,  while  re.  ent.  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  Peninsula  orchardists. 

Another    recent    development    is   that    upon    this 


Another    recent    development    i«    tua.    uh.»    .^^^     ^-^  --  -"     ^  ^^  j^g^^^ 

Peninsula  the  cultural  cover  crop  system  of  orchard     Ing  to  $36,000,  another  ♦ib.uuu  u 
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amounts.  This,  then,  is  entirely  new  for  Peninsula 
growers,  and  presents  a  hopeful  future  in  that  it 
disposes,  at  very  profitable  prices,  that  part  of  their 
products    which    heretofore    had    very   little    value 


Fertilizing  for  Profit 


and  wheat  selling  at  »2.20,  it  la  a  safe  Investment 
to  use  the  material  for  top-dfesslng.  An  appUca- 
A.E.  GRANTHAM  tioD  of  76  to  100  pounds  of '  nitrate  will  often 
products  wnicn  neretoiore  nao  very  ...ue  ,a.u..  'T'HE  profitable  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  de-  Increase  the  yield  of  grain  from  3  to  8  bushels 
Fine  jellies  and  apple  butter  are  made  out  of  apple  1  pends  very  largely  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  per  acre.  .afiafactorily  ton- 
narin^,  and  cores  conditions  under  which  such  material  may  be  ap-  The  meadows  for  hay  may  be  satisfactorily  top- 
One  othet  feature  in  the  utilization  of  the  sec  plied.  At  the  present  time  considerable  Judgment  "'--«'» -"^  »"™'«  «'»•'«  "'t.f"'"'"/^,  "X°at 
ondary  orchard  products  in  this  way  Is  that  it  should  be  exercised  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  per  acre  n  ^^'l'''^-^^f'^lX°l^^''ft 
relieves  the  market  of  this  class  of  goods,  where  it  returns  from  the  use  of  commercial  plant  food,  more  attention  should  be  ^™°  *° J"^'  "^f  j'; 
was  too  often  ottered  for  sale.  Now  none  but  the  This  is  largely  because  fertilizers  are  higher  in.  grass,  as  that  will  determine  In  a  large  measure  the 
strictly  No    1  fruit  goes  onto  the  market  for  im-  price  than  they  have  been  during  the  past  few  years,  successful  outcome. 

Z:Z  Ze     The  secondary  apple  products  in  the  with  the  prospects  that  the  price  of  crops  will  likely  The  kind  of  fertilizer  for  corn  -1»  depe^-i  onj-he 

district   referred    to   netted   the   growers   upon   an  be  less  when  harvested  than  they  are  today.     In  natural  resources  of  the  farm  In  the  ^^^  »'  ""'""^ 

aleragl  o    $1  per  bushel  or  $3  per  barrel.  brief,  the  situation  before  the   farmer  Is  that  of  and  sods      A  good  clover  »°f  •  »"»'  «";"';/,^,^f^,^ 

The  recent  successes  and  developments  in  insect  paying  a  very  high  price  for  fertilizers,  with  the  light  oo-tmg  of  T"""' 7"'  "^^^"^  ""'^^l*^  ^""J 

and  disease  control,  with  the  wonderful  results  at-  prospect   of  lower  prices   for  the  crops  produced  other  than  200  to  250  pounds  "'^'^^^^"'^^^IJ''^ 

tamed     Is    proof    positive    that    orchardists    have  This  should  not  discourage  or  prevent  the  use  of  acre.     This   rule  will   app  y  wherever  manure   is 

eached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  their  man-  the  fertilizers  In  the  proper  manner.    It  is  perfectly  ;-<!.»'-«"-»  ^nf  ^'^  Tls  largely  deflcieLt 

aeement   so  that  very  little  more  can  be  desired  to  well  understood  that  certain  crops  must  be  supplied  the  elements  of  plant  food.     It  Is  largely  aen"*" 

afiarntee  them  a  satlsfac  o^  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  plant  food   if  good  in  phosphoric  acid.    On  farms  where  no  manure  Is 

ProfM  C  Traverse  oTh7Mary  and  Agricultural  resists  are  to  follow.     To  supply  the  plant  food  available  to  the  land  for  com,  and  where  the  sod 

Conege    has  LvorTus  with  some^r^^^^^^^  just  short  of  the  necessary  quantity   is  not  ec<^  has  little  plover,  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  commercial 

came  under  hrsdi^ct  supe  vis  on  the  past  season  nomical,  especially  when  fertilizer  prices  are  quite  fertilizer  carrying  2  to  ^Per  cent,  nitrogen  and 

thrtshow  what  science  and  efficient  practice  have  high.     Whether  profitable  returns  are  secured  or  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.     On  soils  deO^'^'t  «» 

aceomplirhr   in  the  Redlands  Orchard,  at  Easton,  not  under  the  present  condition  will  be  determined  potash  It  will  pay  to  use  some  P«t«k  «°  ">«  '"" 

Md  Xre  w;re  930  peach  trees  (about  8  1-3  acres)  very  largely  by  the  Judgment  the  farmer  shows  In  tilizer.  but  where  manure  has  been  aPP"ed  this  wHl 

rtheElbena  variety    12  years  old,  which  In  1918  the  application  of  this  material  and  his  knowledge  furnish  the  potash  needed  for  the  corn  crop.     On 

produced  n    961  worth  o    peaches.   The  cost  of  culti-  of  the  crops  on  which  fertilizers  will  pay  best.  land  without  manure  or  sod.  a  fertilizer  carrying 


vation,  spraying,  harvest- 
ing, packages,  packing  and 
marketing  was  $4815.17, 
leaving  a  net  profit  for  the 
8  1-3  acres  of  $11,875.83. 
This  is  very  nearly  $1500 
per  acre.  The  entire  cost 
of  spraying  the  930  trees 
was  $365.17.  Much  of  the 
final  result  was  attributed 
to  the  fine  quality  of  fruit 
produced  by  properly 
spraying  the  trees  at  the 
proper  time. 

He  cited  another  case  of 
a  minister  who  had  three 
peach  trees  in  his  garden. 
These  trees  had  never  be- 
fore borne  any  perfect  or 
salable  fruit.  When  Prof. 
Traverse  was  appealed  to, 
he  advised  thorough  spray- 
ing, giving  the  formula, 
with  the  result  that  in 
1918  the  three  trees  pro- 
duced 29  baskets  of  per- 
fect fruit,  which  was  dis- 
posed of  for  $47.15.  The 
total  cost  of  spraying  the 
three  trees  five  times  was 


Early  plowing.  24  hours  a  day  if  rtecmiaary,  i»  poatiblm  with  a  tractor  and  will  count  big 

whmn  harvmat  time  comes 


3  per  cent,  nitrogen  and 
10  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  and  2  to  3  per  cent, 
potash  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  corn.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  success 
of  the  corn  crop  depends 
very  largely  on  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  The  efficiency  of  the 
fertilizer  applied  will  be 
indirectly  influenced  by 
the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil,  which  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  In  the 
form  of  sod  or  manure. 

The  question  often  arises 
as  to  whether  it  will  pay 
to  use  lime  on  farm  land. 
It  is  generally  known  that 
corn  is  not  directly  affected 
by  the  acidity  of  the  soil; 
however,  the  lime  performs 
another  function,  that  of 
breaking  down  the  organic 
matter  and  making  the 
plant  food  contained  there- 
in   available.      Thus    lime 


$'>06  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $45.09  for  the  three  trees.  Of  the  many   crops  that  are  grown,  one  of  the  applied  to  land  carrying  sod  or  manure  favors  the 

Prof    T  aversralso  c^^^               a  dusting  experi-  first  that  demands  more  fertilizer  is  wheat  or  grass,  rapid  decomposition  of  these  materials  and   ncreases 

ment   on  strawberries      He  applied   100  poundVof  It  has  been  the  practice  in  some  localities  for  many  the  rate  of  nitrification  in  the  sol     providing  more 

dust-85  per  clnt  s  nphur  and  15  per  cent,  arsenic-  years  to  top-dress  wheat  and  grass  with  nitrate  of  readily  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  ^-w^ns  croP- 

to  an  acre    costing  $9  50      The  dusted  acre  yielded  soda  or   other   compounds   containing  a  high   per-  Experiments  have  shown  that  lime  used  in  connec- 

2100  q^rt;  of  strawberries.  w\^       sold  at  15  cents  rentage  of  available   nitrogen.     With   the   price  of  tion    with    organic    matter   for   com    has    increased 

a  quart    Amounting  to  $31  .     To  test  the  value  of  wheat  fixed  by  the  government  it  will  no  doubt  be  the  yield   several   bushels  per  acre      It  is   a  good 

dusting    he  kept  as  a  check  one  acre  on  which  no  profitable  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  under  special  con-  idea  to  use  lime  on  many  soils  for  the  sake  of  get- 

d        was  app  led      Th^non  dusted  acre  produced  ditions  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat.    Not  all  fields  ting  a  more  efficient  use  of  tbejenil^^^^      applied, 

only  950  quarts    which  sold  for  15  cents  per  quart  can  be  expected  to  make  a  profit  with  this  treat-  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 

a^so    amounUng  to  $142      This  leaves  a  net  profit  ment.     It   is  only   where  the  land   has   been   well  No  one  should  hesitate  to  use  commercial    ertil- 

o    $'l63  50  pe    acre  as  a  result  of  dusting  the  plants  supplied  with  phosphoric  acid  at  the  time  of  seeding  izers.  even  at  the  present  P^^-";  a«  this  material 

to  control   the   inserts  and   diseases,  at   a  cost   of  that    the   best    results   can    be   expected    from   top-  can  be  made  to  return  a  profit  if  the  Pr«pe     con 

only  $9  50      Such  instances  could  easily  be  multi-  dressing    with    nitrate.      The    tendency    of    soluble  sideration  is  given  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 

^uld   and  all  bear  mute  evidence  to  reclnt  develop-  nitrogen   is   to   cause   the   wheat   to   make   a   rank  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  which  the  applications  of 

ments  by  the  application  of  improved  methods  in  growth  of  straw,  and  if  It  is  not  properly  balanced  plant  food  are  made 

orcharding                                                     Delaware.  by  the  mineral   fertilizers,  it  will   fail   to  produce  karly  plowing 

orcnaramg.              ^^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^  necessity  for  hav-  Early  plowing  has  certain  advantages,  depending 

"Such  an  observance  of  Arbor  Day  as  will  secure  ing  the  wheat  well  supplied  with  mineral  fertilizers  on  the  soil  and  the  system  of  farming.     Soils  that 

a  widesprLrpTanUng  of  trees  dedLted  to  those  the    previous    fall.     Likewise,    wheat    should    be   a  -"^  ^  ^^^^  ««f  ^^  ^^P^^^",  7^,^  ^ 

thoe  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  great  struggle  good   stand   in  order  to  get  the  maximum   results  fallow  land.    This  is  due    o  the  fact  that  a  soil  well 

To  preserve  Amerkan  rights  and  the  civilization  of  from    the   use   of   nitrate.     A   scattering   stand    of  permeated    by    grass    roots    may    be    plowed    when 

the  wTr  d "  TsTdvocated  by  the  secretary  of  agrl-  plants  will   not  materially  improve  by   the  use  of  slightly   wet   without   Injury.      In    order   to   secure 

culture   in  a  letter   just   sent   to   the  governors  of  nitrate  of  soda.     Wheat  that  has  come  through  the  more  even  distribution  of  the  labor  In  plowing    it 

«ta  es      -The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  "  the  secre-  winter   in   a  backward   condition    but   with   a   fair  is  well  to  plow  the  sod  land  first   leaving  the  fallow 

Jlry  wrot?  ••bega^  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  and  stand    may   be   expected   to   respond   generously   to  or  stubble  ground  ""til  la  er  in  the  season.    Where 

{torn  The  beginning  it  has  had  a  civic  motive  and  the  use  of  nitrate.    With  the  present  price  of  nitrate  the  land  has  been  seeded  to  a  field  crop  of  crimson 

an  association  of  patriotism."  of  soda,  about  $80  per  ton,  the  government  price,  (C-cl-d^  ..  p^.  141) 
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Can  you  think  of  any  Investment  likely  to  bring 
better  returns  than  one  that  will  awaken  his  Interest 
In  the  farm  and  enthusiasm  in  Its  operation— his 
pride  in  your — and  his — business? 

All  right  then— buy  the  pure-bred  sire  that  will 
grade  up  your  herd,  improve  your  buildings  to  the 
point  of  greatest  efficiency,  feed  your  land  until  It 
produces  crops  worth  bragging  about,  buy  machinery 
that  will  save  time  jmd  man-power.    Don't  let  your 
money  get  away  from  yoU  for  less  worthy  things, 
and  don't  hoard  It.     Unless  you  stow  your  money 
away  In  the  proverbial  sock,  It's  going  to  work  for 
somebody — modem     business     methods     don't     let 
money  stand  Idle;  why  not  make  It  work  for  youf 
Good   stock,   substantial   buildings   and   equipment, 
modern  labor-saving  machinery  and  high-grade  fer- 
tilizers do  pay  substantial   dividends,  but  if  your 
Investment  does  nothing  more  than  gratify  your  and 
your  boy's  pride  and  quicken  your— and  the  boy's — 
enthusiasm  for  the  worthy  business  of  farming,  be 
assured  it's  an  Al  investment  that  will  yield  ample 
returns.    A  dream  realized  encourages  more  dreams 
—and  ambition  is  the  stuff  success  is  made  of. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 


The  date  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to  which 
your  subscription  is  -vaid;  Jan.  20  means  that  rour  sub- 
icription  is  paid  to  January.  1920.  Renew  at  least  oiie 
month  before  the  expiration  of  your  subscription  to  afoid 
missing  any  copies.  It  takes  a  month  to  cb«nge  date 
on  label,  or  to  put  a  new  name  on  ouc  mailing  list  alter 
we  receive  the  snbKription. 
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-!"     Pretty  often  we've 


44tF  I  had  the  money- 

1  all  said  that  when  we  have  noted  something 
about  the  place  that  ought  to  be  better,  haven't  we? 
Meant  it,  too.  If  we  had  the  money  to  spare  we'd 
certainly  have  the  barn  fixed  up  with  modem  ap- 
pliances, we'd  put  some  pure  blood  into  our  stock, 
we'd  have  some  new,  up-to-date  implements— maybe 
a  tractor  or  a  truck,  too— or  we'd  give  our  land  a 
dressing  of  fertilizer  that  would  bring  It  up  to 
the  mark  of  productiveness  It  should  reach.  Any- 
how, that's  what  we  thougM  we'd  do— "if  we  had 

the  money!". 

And  now,  friends,  a  lot  of  us  have  the  chance  to 
make  good.  Yes  we  have— for  the  war  has  treated 
many,  of  us  pretty  liberally  in  the  matter  of  profits. 
And  are  we  going  to  do  It?  Or  have  we  got  "cold 
feet"?    Or  will  we  just  let  It  drift? 

It's  so  easy  to  see  one's  duty  in  a  different  light 
undti'  changed  conditions— so  easy  to  plan  big 
things  when  the  way  is  barred  to  us,  and  just  as 
easy  to  neglect  our  opportunity  when  the  bars  are 
down:  easy  to  think  that  It  was  "only  pride"  that 
made' us  long  for  better  livestock.  Improved  build- 
*  ings,   more  modern   tools— that  we  can't  afford  to 

spend    money   Just  to   gratify   pride— that   the  old 
things  really  are  "good  enough." 

But  you're  wrong  there,  friend.    You  can't  afford 
not  to  gratify  a  proper  pride  regarding  your  busi- 
ness plant  and  equipment  if  there  is  a  way  open  to 
you  for  its  gratification.    Pride  and  enthusiasm  are 
two  of  the  greatest  factors  In  success,  and  they  go 
hand    In    hand— one   can't   exist   long   without   the 
other.     From  the  day  you  can  look  over  your  stock, 
your  buildings  and  your  equipment  with  a  full  pride 
in  their  "rlghtness"  you'll  be  a  better  farmer.     It's 
so  In   any  business— and  farming  is  no  exception. 
One  can't  really  succeed  in  any  undertaking  unless 
one  is  truly  Interested  In  ix.— enthusiastic  about  if. 
and  one  can't  be  very  enthusiastic  about  a  lot  of 
scrubs,  in  buildings  unfit  to  house  even  them,  or 
old    machinery   that    takes    double   the   time   one's 
neighbor's  modern  equipment  does  to  do  its  work. 
Isn't  that  right? 

And  how  about  the  boy?  Can  we  expect  him  to 
enthuse  over  a  career  In  the  surroundings  we  have 
to  offer  him?  Let's  face  that  question  squarely 
before  we  blame  him  for  lack  of  interest  in  the 
farm  and  a  desire  to  try  his  luck  somewhere  else. 


Daylight  Saving  With  Us  Again 

BEFORE  this  issue  of  our  paper  reaches  you,  all 
of  us  will  be  living  again  under  the  so-called 
"daylight  saving  plan."  Sunday,  March  30th,  was 
the  first  day  this  year  to  have  an  hour  longer  day- 
light, which  was  accomplished  by  setting  the  nation's 
clocks  ahead  one  hour.  Our  Experience  Pool  in  this 
issue  gives  the  opinion  of  several  of  our  readers 
after  the  first  year's  trial  of  the  new  plan.  Their 
objections  have  been  voiced  by  thousands  of  other 
farmers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  congress  has 
seldom.  If  ever,  passed  legislation  which  has  met 
with  so  much  disapproval  from  the  country  people. 
Everyone  seems  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the 
plan  was  a  good  one  for  city  people  and  resulted  in 
great  savings  to  them.  How  to  "fool"  city  people 
Into  getting  up  early  without  disarranging  the  day's 
work  in  the  country  seems  to  be  the  object  sought. 
The  continual  overlapping  of  town  and  country 
interests  and  the  dependence  of  each  upon  the  other 
possibly  have  never  been  as  much  realized  as  the 
conditions  last  year  demonstrated.  Maybe  when 
congress  meets  again  something  can  be  done  to 
relieve  matters,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely,  since 
city  people  favor  the  scheme  and  they  are  better 
organized  than  the  country  people,  even  if  they  have 
fewer   votes. 


saving  some  of  the  food  which  annually  goes  to 
waste  in  the  country  has  always  been  one  of  hoW 
to  get  It  profitably  to  the  consumer.  If  we  can 
have  a  regular  schedule  of  motor  trucks  to  pick  up 
and  deliver  small  lots  of  perishables,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  millions  of  pounds  more  of  good  food 
will  annually  leave  the  farms.  Like  all  new  ideas, 
it  must  be  tried  to  find  whether  it  is  practical  or 
not,  and  we  hope  the  post  office  department  will  be 
able  to  give  it  a  large-scale  trial  this  year. 

Helping  Soldiers  Return  to  the  Soil 

ONE  of  the  newest  things  we  know  of  is  a  special 
six  weeks'  short  course  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture   for    returning    soldiers    and    sailors.      Of 
course,  nearly  all  agricultural  colleges  have  a  special 
six  weeks'   course  during  the  winter  months,  but 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,. we  think,  is 
the  first  to  announce  a  policy  of  repeating  its  six 
weeks'  course  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.     The 
success  of  the  course  during  February  and  March, 
and  the  number  of  inquiries  which  have  since  been 
received  from  enlisted  men  regarding  it,  have  led 
the  college  authorities  to  repeat  it,  beginning  April 
14th  and  ending  May  24th.    The  tuition  will  be  free, 
and  no  fees  of  any  kind  are  required. 
I    This  should   prove  an  ideal  opportunity  to  men 
recently    discharged    from    the    service    who    have 
always  wanted  a  college  course  in  agriculture,  or 
to  those  whose  recent  outdoor  life  has  given  them 
a  desire  for  continuous  outdoor  employment.    A  few 
weeks  spent  this  spring  at  Amherst,  studying  the 
basic  principles  of  agriculture,  will  provide  a  ground- 
work on  which  to  build  all  future  leaming.    At  the 
close  of  the  course  the  extra  rush  of  summer  work 
ought  to  provide  plenty  of  opportunities  to  acquire 
the  practical  knowledge  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee.     While  you  might 
not  care  personally  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, maybe  you  know  of  someone  who  would  be 
glad  to  learn  of  it. 


War  Material  to  Develop  the  Country 

FOURTH   Assistant   Postmaster  General   Blakslee 
has  recently  been  quoted  as  saying:    "Give  me 
60.000  of  the  trucks  that  the  army  has,  and  240.000 
discharged  soldiers  as  personnel,  and  I  will  give  the 
United  States  such  a  system  of  mral  mail  delivery 
as  no  country  in  the  world  has  ever  had."    Possibly 
to  us  In  the  thickly  settled  farming  regions  around 
Boston,    New    York.    Philadelphia.    Baltimore    and 
Y'aahington.  where  we  already  have  the  advantages 
of  good  roads,  telephones,  steam  and  electric  lines, 
parcel  post  service  and  many  city  delivery  trucks 
coming  to  our  doors,  this  statement  does  not  carry 
much    meaning.      When    we    recall,    however,    that 
three-fourths  of  our  rural  population  is  without  an 
adequate  transportation  system  to  connect  it  with 
the  great  consuming  centers,  the  far-reaching  aspects 
of  the  plan  can  be  realized.    A  great  deal  of  serious 
study  has  been  given  to  the  proposition,  and   Mr. 
Blakslee  feels  convinced  that  such  a  service  would 
not  only  be   self-supporting,   but  within  five  years 
would  be  able  to  turn  into  improved  highways  every 
mile  of  road  over  which  the  trucks  traveled.     The 
first-class    mail    going    between    the    points    served 
which  a  system  of  trucks  of  this  kind  could  carry 
would  pay  for  their  operation  and  upkeep.    All  the 
express   business   the   trucks   could    develop   would 
thus  show  a  profit  and  enable  them  to  make  other 
Improvements. 

The  possibilities  for  postal  express  in  the  country 
are  almost  unlimited,  and  ^will  be  a  benefit  to  Iwth 
producers  and   consumers.     The  great  problem  of 


Getting  Ready  for  the  Fifth  and  Last 

1!^  a  few  weeks  we  will  be  in  the  midst  of  another 
government  bond-selling  campaign.  The  fifth 
great  popular  war  loan,  to  be  known  as  the  Victory 
Loan,  will  be  necessary  to  clean  up  the  business  we 
started  when  America  stepped  in  to  help  defeat  Ger- 
many. With  characteristic  American  fashion,  every- 
thing was  planned  on  a  big  scale  and  things  were 
pushed  to  the  limit.  The  effect  which  our  display 
of  thoroughness  had  on  the  attitude  of  the  German 
authorities  Is  too  well  known  to  mention  here,  except 
that  since  we  accomplished  our  purpose  we  must 
naturally  expect  some  bills  to  pay.  Without  a  doubt, 
if  we  had  not  entered  the  war  as  whole-heartedly 
as  we  did,  we  might  have  been  in  it  yet.  maybe 
under  worse  conditions  than  when  we  started,  so 
none  of  us  are  going  to  object  when  we  are  asked 
to  pay  the  price  of  victory. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use"  is  the  title  of  a 
forty-page  farmers'  bulletin.  No.  1001.  It  deals 
with  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  from  select-  - 
ing  the  trees  to  picking  the  fruit.  A  list  of  desirable 
varieties  for  different  districts  is  given,  and  also  a 
list  of  other  farmers'  bulletins  which  have  a  bearing 
on  fruit  growing  for  home  use. 

With  the  harvest  season  coming  along,  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1009,  "Hay  Stackers:  How  They  Can 
Be  Used  in  the  Bast  and  South  to  Save  Labor," 
makes  profitable  reading.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  views  of  various  methods  used  In  the  West,  and 
tells  now  to  adapt  these  methods  to  our  conditions. 

"Steam  Sterilization  of  Seed  Beds  for  Tobacco 
and  Other  Crops"  Is  fully  discussed  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  996.  by  that  name.  In  its  sixteen 
pages  is  a  full  account  of  how  the  old  method  of 
open  fires,  long  practiced  in  the  South,  is  being 
replaced  by  a  steam  process. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  De- 
partment of  Aariculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Garden  in  April 


■W.  F.  MASSEY 


In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  April 
is  really  the  first  gardening  month, 
except  for  getting  the  extra  early  peas 
and  the  early  Irish  potatoes  in  during 
March  if  the  soil  can  be  worked  in 
good  order.  Onion  seed  can  still  be 
sown,  and  for  the  making  of  sets, 
April  is  probably  the  best  time  to  sow. 
For  this  purpose  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  broad  rows,  very  thickly. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  sow 
a  few  of  the  black  Valentine  beans. 
These  will  stand  more  cold  than  any 
other  string  bean,  and  are  also  early. 
Then  the  last  of  the  month  a  few  red 
Valentine  can  be  sown,  and  succession 
crops  sown  during  the  summer.  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  the  beans,  but 
have  not  found  any  better  than  the 
red  Valentine. 

Around  Philadelphia  and  northward 
the  large  white  lima  beans  are  best, 
but  these  are  not  planted  there  in 
April,  but  1  simply  wished  to  say  that 
here  in  sandy  soil  we  can  plant  limas 
in  late  April.  Here  we  find  that  the 
large  white  limas  are  very  unproduc- 
tive, and  we  plant  the  small  lima,  the 
butter  bean  of  the  South.  This  is 
very  productive,  and,  to  my  taste,  a 
better  bean  than  the  large  lima. 

If  you  did  not  get  the  early  beets 
sown  in  March,  sow  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Crosby  Egyptian  is  the 
earliest.  Eclipse  Is  nearly  as  early, 
and  better  quality,  while  for  family 
use  the  old  Bassano  is  fine,  but  its 
big  top  and  light  color  cause  the 
market  man  to  discard  it,  for  the  city 
people  want  a  beet  to  be  red. 

Sow  celery  seed  on  a  warm  border 
for  the  winter  crop.  The  seedlings  are 
to  be  transplanted  to  another  bed  and 
*  given  more  room  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle- 
Sow  cabbage  seed  for  fall  crop.  The 
Drumhead  Savoy  is  excellent.  Sow  in 
May  for  crop  for  winter  storage. 

Sow  only  a  few  radish  seed  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  have  fresh  and  brittle 
ones,  as  the  early  ones  soon  get  pithy. 
The  white-tipped  turnip  radish  is  good, 
and  the  white  Icicle  also. 

The  early  tomato  plants  started  in 
hotbed  or  greenhouse  should  be  set 
In  cold  frames  about  4  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  kept  tool  as  is  safe  by 
giving  full  air  on  sunny  days,  and 
finally  expose  fully.  Here  we  get  them 
ready  to  set  in  the  garden  after  the 
middle  of  April,  early  May  in  the 
climate  of  Philadelphia,  and  later 
northward.  Peppers  and  egg  plants 
I  grow  in  pots  till  soil  is  warm,  for 
I  find  that  setting  in  the  frames  stunts 
them. 

If  you  ha^-ie  frame  room,  fill  a  lot  of 
4-inch  pots  with  rich  compost,  and 
plant  cucumber  and  cantaloupe  seed 
on  them,  and  sift  soil  over  them,  and 
attend  to  watering,  and  you  can  get 
strong  plants  to  set  later.  Down  here 
•we  plant  seed  in  the  hills  the  last  week 
in  April.  If  you  get  labels  off,  and 
are  puzzled  to  know  cucumbers  from 
cantaloupes,  observe  that  the  central 
tip  of  the  cucumber  leaf  is  pointed, 
-while  that  of  the  melon  is  rounded. 

As  the  Irish  potatoes  get  above 
ground  the  beetles  will  be  crawling 
around,  laying  orange-colored  patches 
of  eggs  under  the  leaves.  Spray  with 
lead  arsenate,  or  dust  with  lime  arsen- 


ate. The  old  bugs  do  not  e»t  much, 
but  they  do  eat  some,  and  any  of  these 
you  kill  means  stopping  a  host  of  the 
larvae.  I  shall  use  the  lime  arsenate 
in  a  powder  this  season. 

Sow  seed  of  parsnips  and  salsify  in 
rows  15  inches  apart  in  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia  and  northward.  Down 
here. late  May  is  better,  to  prevent 
their  getting  overgrown  and  running 
to  seed  or  getting  woody. 

Sow  seed  of  late  tomatoes  on  a  warm 
border  to  make  plants  to  succeed  the 
early  ones  and  for  canning.  For  this 
crop  I  sow  some  Bonny  Best,  Success 
and  Puritan  Hill.  I  set  these  after 
some  early  crop  is  oft. 

Lettuce  plants  set  for  heading  will 
be  greatly  helped  by  a  sprinkle  of 
nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows.  This 
also  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the 
early  cabbage  plants.  The  Early 
Wakefield  cabbage  plants  grown  in 
frames  should  be  set  early.  Here  we 
set  them  in  the  fall. 

Sow  seed  of  green  curled  endive  to 
take  the  place  of  lettuce  after  the 
weather  gets   hot. 

Maryland. 


The  Seventeen- Year  Locusts 

Fruit  growers  should  not  be  greatly 
alarmed  over  the  appearance  this  sum- 
mer of  the  seventeen-year  cicada  or 
locust,  is  the  advice  of  J.  G.  Sanders, 
economic  zoologist,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Records  in 
recent  years  show  diminished  numbers 
In  the  reappearing  broods.  The  cut- 
ting of  timber  throughout  the  agricul- 
tural sections  has  destroyed  their  food 
plants,  and  untold  millions  have  per- 
ished in  the  ground  before  maturity. 
Cicadas  do  not  migrate,  and  ordinarily 
fly  but  short  distances  to  the  nearest 
trees  for  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
young  twigs. 

Fruit  growers  should  thin  out  un- 
necessary branches  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, but  should  leave  young  branches 
without  cutting  them  back  until  the 
cicada  season  is  past.  A  heavy  coating 
of  lime  wash  with  a  little  lime-sulphur 
solution  added  will  act  as  a  partial 
deterrent  to  egg-laying  cicadas. 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  below  a 
variable  line  extending  through  Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon  and  Centre  counties 
to  Williamsport,  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Stroudsburg,  will  have  a  large  visitar 
tion  of  these  strange  insects,  which 
have  been  growing  and  molting  under- 
ground while  sucking  the  sap  from 
roots  of  trees  during  the  .past  seventeen 
years.  In  the  southeastern  states  "will 
appear  a  brood  which  requires  hut 
thirteen  years  to  complete  its  life 
cycle. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  just 
passed  through  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  common  su- 
perstition that  a  letter  "w"  on  the 
wings  means  "war"  is  a  foolish  fallacy. 


Besides  following  a  spraying  sched- 
ule for  the  control  of  Insects  and  dis- 
eases, many  orchard  owners  are  now 
fertilizing  their  trees  with  5  pounds 
each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phos- 
phate and  2^2  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  Experimental  results  in  fer- 
tilizing show  a  net  increase  per  acre 
of  $123  as  a  yearly  average  for  a  five- 
year  period,  over  practically  no  profit 
where  no  fertilizing  material  was  used. 

Specialists  in  orchard  fertilization 
point  out  that  to  secure  the  proper 
results,  fertilizers  should  be  applied  in 
April  or  May  near  the  time  when  the 
fruit  blossoms  appear.  The  materials 
give  best  results  when  scattered  in  a 
circle  beneath  the  outer  extremities  of 
the  fruit  tree  branches,  they  say. 


Hotbed  and  Cold  Frame  Hints 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture warns  against  loss  of  plants 
by  fungus  diseases  during  their  early 
life,  and  says  that  the  cold  frame  and 
hotbed  should  be  frequently  but  care- 
fully ventilated.  At  first  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ventilate  only  during  the 
daytime,  by  supporting  one  end  of  the 
sash  on  a  block  or  stick,  closing  it  at 
night.  The  fermenting  manure  in  the 
hotbed  sometimes  develops  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  for  this  reason  it  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  temperature 
has  become  steady,  which  will  usually 
be  three  or  four  days  after  placing  the 
manure  in  the  pit. 

Overwatering,  lack  of  ventilation, 
weeds,  poor  seeds,  deep  sowing  and  too 
much  shade  cause  weak  seedlings. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  become 
large  enough  to  crowd  one  another, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  stand  an 
inch  or  two  apart,  or  transplanted  to 
another  part  of  the  bed  or  to  another 
bed  or  cold  frame.  Tomatoes,  egg 
plants,  peppers  and  cucumbers  should 
be  transplanted  two  or  three  times,  or 
else  the  seeds  should  have  been  sown 
in  paper  pots  or  berry  boxes.  When 
these  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  set 
in  the  garden,  they  should  be  at  least 
six  inches  apart  in  the  hotbed,  as  other- 
wise their  growth  will  be  retarded. 


Fertilizers  Increase  Orchard  Profits 

Results  of  orchard  fertilization  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  now  be- 
ing put  into  practical  operation  in 
southeastern  Ohio  apple  counties  point 
to  a  considerable  increase  In  the  fruit- 
growing Industry  and  particularly  In 
the  rejuvenation   of  orchards. 


Query  Ans^vered 

t^ruwiiifc  !*«|UMi«h.  L.  M..  New  Jersey, 
writes  us  :  '•I.jiKt  .lune  I  planted  vejfetiible 
iniUTows.  tisinK:  fjood  gmnnd  fertilized  with 
plent.v  of  Wf  11 -rotted  mauure.  The  plants 
v'rewtine.  and  blossomed  abundantly.  Th»» 
flowers  dropped  off.  but  showed  no  slfjns 
of  fruit.  Ilnally.  after  I  had  trlven  up 
ill)  hope  of  ppttlnjr  any  marniws.  I  dls- 
eoveren.  perhaps  some  time  In  October,  two 
small  fruit,  which,  of  r«iurHe.  never  ma- 
tured, ns  the  frost  got  them.  IMease  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this.  I  am  told  there  are 
male  and  female  bbmsomR,  and  the  one 
kind  shotild  have  been  removed.  Can  you 
tfll   me  how  to  distinguish  themV 

I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
growing  any  of  the  squash  family. 
The  big.  open  yellow  fiowers  on 
squashes,  cucumbers  and  melons  al- 
ways drop  off  after  furnishing  the 
beans  with  pollen.  The  bees  get  It  on 
their  backs,  and  In  crawling  Into  the 
half-open  fiowers  of  the  pistulate  or 
female  blossoms  they  wipe  the  pollen 
off  on  the  stigma  and  set  the  fruit. 
"Why  your  plants  failed  I  cannot  say 
imless  I  had  been  there  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  The  vegetable  mar- 
rows, like  all  squashes,  like  a  warm, 
sandy  soil.  While  down  here  we 
plant  them  in  late  April,  June  is  early 
enough  in  your  section.  The  striped 
beetles  must  have  gotten  at  them.  The 
best  of  the  vegetable  marrows  is  the 
Cocozelle.  a  btish  variety  which  can  be 
planted  closer  than  the  running  sorts. 


lUrpees 
eds 


Quality  inSeeda 
is  the  first  thins 
to  consider.  Yoa 
cannot  succeed 
with  your 
erarden  unless 
youplanf'Seeda 
that  Grow." 


Burpee's 
Dollar  Box 

Sufficientseedto 

plant  a  garden 

20by30£eet.A 

coropleteNes- 

etableerarden 

for  $1.00. 

Barpec't 

DoUarBoz 

containsthe 

foIlowioeVeg- 
etable  Seeds: 


LcHuca— Simpson 
Onion— Wethersfield 
Paraley — Curled  Dwarf 
Ratflah-White  Icicle 
Radlah— Scarlet  Button 
Saialty-  Sandwich  Island 
Tomato— Chalk's  Jewel 
Turnip— White  Egg 


■•an — StringleBS  Gre«n  Pod 

Boan-Brittle  Wax 

■••t— Crosby's 

Cabbaao    Allhead  Early 

Carrot— Chantenay 

Chard— LuealluB 

Com— Golden  Bnntam 

Lottuoo- May  King 

If  pnrchaBed  separately,  this  collection  would  cost  S1.60. 

With  the  Dollar  Box  we  includeCultural  leaflet  and  Garden 

Plan  drawn  to  scale.    Complete  garden  for  S  t  .00. 

BURPEE'S  ANNUAL  For  1919 

Burpaa'a  Annual  is  considered  theleailins  American  Seed 

CataloK.  Itcontnina  ncompletelistof  the  best  Vegetableand 

Flower  Seeds.     1 1  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO..S««d  Growers.  PhUaadgtUa 


MAULE'S  SEEDS 

m      ^  ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  GROWN  ^ 


Start  Tour 
Garden  Right 

Send  for  Maule'a 
Seed  Book.    176 


f^^ 


pages  of  most 

helpful     gardea 

information. 

Beat  the  high 

cost  of   living 

with  a  Maule  gar- 

den.      Ma  ule'a 

Seeds    started   thousands 

of  new  gardens  last  year — big  crops 

were  produced. 

MAULE  SEED  BOOK 

176  Pages  of  Practical  ETDPP 
Information  ••%■<■« 

Learn  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant 
and  prepare  your  ground  for  beat  re- 
sults. Paper  scarcity  has  limited  our 
1919  issue.     Send  for  your  copy  today. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  INC. 
2127  Arch  Street  Philadelphia 

Mauk'»  SeeJt  Mean  ProdutHfX  Cardena 


FOR  MARKET  GARDEN  ANO  HOME  GARDEN 


Twilley*s  Wilt  Resistant  Tomato  Seed 

prodiici-fl  hiK  crops  of  siuootli,  d(><>p  red  fruit  of 
excellent  quality,  where  others  fall,  even  on  soil 
lnf«*oted  Ts  iHi  the  wilt  dlaease.  These  varu'tU-ti 
were  devoloi  ed  hv  the  Maryland  State  College 
and  have  become  famous  for  thjlr  resistance  to 
the  w  lit.  They  are  the  only  onrs  to  rtow.  If  you 
want  to  Ret  the  Xw^i  bh  well  as  the  hlKfcest  crops 
Wilt  lleflistaiit  Stone  and  Wilt  ResiPtant  Greater 
Baltliiiore,  cash  with  order,  packet,  iSc.;  ounce, 
fl.Oi;  '4  iioiind.  13.00;  3,  j)oiind.  |.S  (K);  pound. fflCO. 
OTIM  ».  TWI1.I<RV,  llurlork,  Md. 


BASKETS 

Bgrry,  Ptaoh,  6rap« 
and  Cralts 

We  manufacture  a  com. 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
ages and  < 'rates 

Write  UH  for  prices. 
Webster  nasket  <"o.. 
Box  1 4.  Webster.  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Horsey,  a  new  early  Strawlierry.  fnormoiis  Pro- 
ducer rnexcelled  as  a  shipper  and  seller.  3oothet 
vsrietien.  Seed  Corn,  best  varietl*-*.  lOo  per  cent 
germination.  Kinglet  Barred  Hock  Kggn.  89  years  ex* 
perirnce.   Catalog  free.   J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Hu..  Pa. 


HONEY 


PITRR  DABK  BXTRArTBD 
HONKV. 

SOe.  perpound.  InlOponad 
p»ll«.     Write    for  priee  Hat. 
RONCOE  F.  WIXNON,  Dandee.  N.  Y,    K  4. 

Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hay     roiilirv    and  all   Produce  wanted.     We   1  sts 
«tPadv  nctUe  ilenmnd  at  very  gcod  prices 
tilHilK  A  BRO  .  323  K.  Front  St..  Pblladelpbla. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's  \  pnTATOES 

Fertilizers.     Thev  enrich  the  earth  and  '•  ;..!...  u  i  i  .     i,. .   ..  t..    «.    ^     „ 

^.  .        ,,,,    ..•„        .   .„  I   blight.   Queen.   Raleigh,    Idisaett.  Six  W^n-ks.    Rf>ee, 

those  who  till   it.   — Adv.  wonder,  others.    4\  W.  FORD.  Flahers,  N.  T. 


Heauty.  Biifs  Bovee,  Carraan.  Cob^ 
ler,  He»>ri  n,  Hti^tler.  Longfellow  .  No- 


»! 


New  York  Dairymen  Start 
Co-operative  Marketing 
Three  thousand  delegates  present 
from  six  states,  representing  nearly 
900  local  branches  of  the  Dairymen's 
I^eague,  endorsed  the  suggested  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc., 
at  the  big  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
Btate  arnpory,  Utica,  March  22d. 

At  the  morning  session  Bradley 
Fuller,  of  Utica,  presented  the  sug- 
gested'plan  of  organization.  This  plan 
-  had  already  been  outlined  to  dairymen 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Neu>8.  During  the  afternoon 
meeting  many  questions  were  asked  by 
the  delegates,  and  the  plan  discussed 
from  the  floor. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  great  representative 
mass  meeting  favoring  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Dairymen's  League  Co- 
operative Association,  which  is  to  be 
organized  and  developed  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  the  proposed  plan. 
Ine  board  of  directors  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  in  session  the  evening 
before  took  similar  action  In  unani- 
mously   urging    the    adoption    of    the 

plan. 

'     The  papers  of  incorporation  for  the 
new  co-operative  association  have  not 
been    filed.      The    board    of    directors, 
representing   all   the  branches   of   the 
Dairymen's  League,  chose  as  directors 
of  the  new  association  the  following: 
Bradley   Fuller,   Utica;    Earl   Laidlow, 
Gouverneur;  R.  D.  Cooper,  Little  Falls; 
Albert  Manning,  OtlsvlUe;  L.  G.  Klrk- 
^U»^.  Randolph;   F.  H.  Thomson,  Hol- 
.  Hand    Patent;    H.    L.    Kershaw,    Sher- 
burne;    A.     L.     Brockway,     Syracuse; 
John    G.    Pembleton.    Owego;     Frank 
Smith,   Springfield  Center;   George  M. 
Tyler,     Honeoye     Falls,     and     Robert 
Slver,  Sidney. 

The  objects  of  the  co-operative  mar- 
keting association  are: 

(1.)  To  provide  a  method  whereby 
league  stockholders  may  care  for  their 
own  surplus. 

(2.)  To  regulate  the  supply  of  fluid 
milk  and  milk  products  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market;  that  Is.  to 
BO  utilize  the  surplus  In  various  milk 
products,  as  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk,  that  the  consumer  may 
be  assured  an  adequate  supply  at  the 
most  economical  price. 

3.)  To  pool  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  such  fluid  milk  and  milk  products 
to  the  end  that  each  producer  may  re- 
ceive the  same  price  less  equitable  dif- 
ferentials due  to  varying  freight  rates, 
butterfat  content,  etc. 

"The  big  thing  Is/'  said  Mr.  Fuller, 
"that  we  propose  to  establish  Dairy- 
men's League  brands  of  milk  and  by- 
products. We  propose  to  have  a  Dairy- 
men's League  brand  that  shall  be  a 
guarantee   of   quality   throughout   the 

world." 

S.  J.  Lowell,  master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  spoke  of  the  work 
which  the  Grange  is  doing  to  help 
farmers  In  a  co-operative  way.  He 
urged  all  dairymen  that  after  decid- 
ing upon  their  plan,  they  work  unitedly 
for  it 


Treatment  of  Seed  Potatoes 

At   the  time   approaches  for  potato 
planting,  the  grower  should  take  the 
necessary    steps    to    provide    himself 
with  good  seed  stock  and  to  prepare 
for    its    disinfection    before    planting. 
High-grade    seed    potatoes    are    those 
which   are   true   to   name,    free    from 
varietal    mixture,    of   good   type,    and 
grawn    from   healthy    and    productive 
plants.     In   the  absence  of  such  seed 
stock,  select  medium  large  sized  tubers 
of  good  shape  and  as  free  from  scab 
and  black  scurf  as  possible. 

In  disinfecting  seed  potatoes  one  has 
the  choice  oT  two  disinfectants — form- 
alin and  "corrosive  sublimate,  either  of 
which  is  about  equally  effective  against 
potato  scab,  but  are  not  on  a  par  when 
black  scurf  (Rhizoctonia)  is  present  on 
the  surface   of  the   tubers.     For   this 
disease  the   corrosive   sublimate   solu- 
tion is  much  more  effective. 
The  directions  are  as  follows: 
(1.)  Formalin    solution:      Dilute    1 
pint  formalin   with  30   gallons  water. 
(2.)   Corrosive    sublimate    solution: 
Dissolve  4  \)unces  corrosive  sublimate 
in   2   gallons  hot  water;    dilute  to   30 

gallons. 

Soak  uncut  tubers  In  either  solution 
for  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours;  re- 
move and  spread  out  to  dry. 

In  cutting  the  seed  a  further  selec- 
tion should  be  made  by  rejecting  all 
tubers  which  on  the  removal  of  a 
thin  slice  of  flesh  from  the  stem  end 
show  a  brownish  discoloration.  If  this 
examination  is  carefully  made  it  will 
eliminate  practically  all  blackleg,  fusa 
rium  wilt  and  rhlzoctonia-infected 
tubers  from  the  seed  stock. 


S.  L.  Strivings,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Farm  Bu- 
reaus, urged  farmers  "to  support  their 
own  business"  and  increase  the  use 
of  butter. 


Don't  You  Need  Money  ?, 
Doesn't   It  seem  queer   that  we   are 
often    so    busy    chasing   the   end    of   a 
rainbow   that   we  overlook   the  oppor- 
tunities right  at  home?    Our  subscrip- 
tion contest,  now  under  way.  seems  to 
prove  this.     Although  we  have  made 
several     full-page    announcements    re- 
garding it,  and  there  is  another  In  this 
issue,  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are 
right   in   the  country   have  as  good   a 
chance  as  anyone  to  win  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  the  Impression  it  should. 
Someone   is    bound    to   win   the    $1000 
automobile  or  cash  offered  as  the  first 
prize,   and    If   a   little   exft-a   effort   Is 
made  within  the  next  few  weeks,  $200 
additional  can  be  added  to  it.     Up  to 
the  present  time  only  27  active  candi- 
dates  have   entered   the   contest,    and, 
since   there   are   34   grand   awards   of- 
fered,    amounting    to     $2460,     It    can 
readily  be  seen  that  It  Is  not  too  late 
to   enter   and   receive  one   of   the   big 
awards.      Contests    of    this    character 
generally  have  several  hundred  candi- 
dates, because  they  all  realize  it  is  Im- 
possible   to    lose    anything,    as    every 
active  candidate  either  wins  a  prize  or 
receives  a  cash  commission. 

The  Practical  Farmer's  publishers 
stand  squarely  in  back  of  this  contest, 
and  assure  fair  treatment  for  every- 
body. On  the  last  day  when  the  votes 
are  counted  we  Invite  any  or  all  can- 
dldates  to  be  present  to  act  as  tellers. 
People  living  in  the  country  have  an 
excellent  chance  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions, as  the  people  they  interview  are 
interested  In  what  the  paper  Is  print- 
Ing.  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  help 
a  candidate  accumulate  a  lot  of  votes, 
if  told  how  their  aid  will  count 


Farm  Houses  Want 

IDEAL  HEATING! 


Every  farai  home  has  the  right  to  be  comfortable  and 
clean.  The  need  for  comfort  on  the  farm  ^^.^f^^yj"^^^^^ 
than  in  the  city  for  the  physical  work  is  harder  and  thc.c^os^^js 
more  severe.  The  young  men  returning  from  <5^«?^^»i^^^^.  ^"^^^ 
will  look  for  modem  heating  comforts  »"^th\farm  home.  The^ 
be  disappointed  if  they  are  not  there  and  thfcy  wiU  be  more  anxious 
to  stay  on  the  farm  if  they  are  there. 

IDEAL- AMERICAN  Hoatinc 
•ttncU  th«  owB«r»  <A  all  ldnd« 
of  dwelUnga— thotttand*  off 
farm  homes  are  onjoying 
winter  with   IDEAL  Heating. 


MricanxIdeal 

il  Radiators  <^iBoilers 


IDEAL    BoiUre 

will  supply  •xnple 
beat  on  on»  eharg' 
ing  of  coat  for  8  to 
24  boxirt,  depend* 
Ing  on  wverity  of 
weather.  Bvery 
otince  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut- 
most results. 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house 
without  disturbing  your  pr^ent  heati^  ^[2% 
ments.  You  wiU  then  have  a  heating  outfit  that  wiU 
last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand  and  give  daily, 
econoftucal»  and  cleanly  service. 

Have  this  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity  that 
you  can  put  on  your  farm  for  it  gives 
you  the  needed  comfort  and  enjoyment 
during  the  long  season  of  zero,  chiUy,  and 

damp  weather.  •  «  .^. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have ■  «"•'<>' 
JS^iiSTwater  in  order  ,to  operate  an  IDEAL 
heatins  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to  burn  binh 
mlcS^ud  because  IDEAL  Bo.lers  bum  any 
fccal  fuel  with  great  economy  and  development 
of  beat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

Wo  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  •'Ideal 
Heating."  It  goes  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tell,  you  things  you  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  ruU 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Hot  Watar 
Supply  Boilera 
wiW  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa* 
ter  for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Sgl- 

«hon      Regulator, 
/rite  for  booklet. 


Sold  t»y  all  deal 

crs.  Noezcloaivc 

egents 


i  ASJCM^M^roBiCKMr 


Write  to 

Department  P  45 
Chicago 


crs.  rioezcioatvc  Mi T  JI^AVIVJIlH  ■  vlm^aaa^^^^^i  yj^ (^ucago 

egents  *  X^i«^^— \  "     \ 
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Knickerbocker 
Hydrated  Lime 

(PUPE  UME) 
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AVhen  is  a  Dollar  not  a  Dollar? 

TIMOTHY   CLOVEIB 

The  answer  is:  When  it  is  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  low-grade  fertilizer. 
Every  native-born  American  citizen 
considers  it  his  indisputable  right  to 
buy  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants 
and  where  he  wants  it.  In  case  of  con- 
troversy he  is  apt  to  remark  that  his 
dollar  is  just  as  good  as  the  othei*^ 
fellow's.  So  it  should  be,  but  often 
it  is  not. 

Now,  strictly  speaking,  a  dollar  is 
not  just  so  much  silver  or,  gold,  nor 
even  a  strip  of  government  paper.  It 
is  a  unit  of  exchange,  and,  as  such,  is 
worth  just  as  much  as  it  will  buy.  and 
no  more.  In  other  words,  a  dollar  is 
worth  not  what  it  is  made  of,  but  what 
the  man  who  has  it  can  buy  with  it. 
And  here  is  where  a  dollar  may  be  a 
dollar,  or  something  distinctly  less 
than  100  cents. 

Take  commercial  fertilizers  for  ex- 
ample. They  are  a  common  article  of 
commerce  among  farmers.  Most  farm- 
ers buy  them,  and  most  farmers  are 
familiar  with  their  makeup  and  what 
they  do.  Let  us  ask  Farmer  Jones, 
over  in  western  Pensylvania,  how 
much  fertilizer  his  dollar  buys.  "What 
is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  you  can  buy, 
Mr.  Jones?"  He  thinks  a  minute,  and 
replies:  "Well,  sir,  the  cheapest  fer- 
tilizer I  can  buy  today  will  cost  me 
about  $24  a  ton."  That  sounds  reason- 
able, to  be  sure. 

Then  we  take  a  trip  over  into  New 
Jersey,  and  we  ask  friend  Smith  the 
same  question:  "What  is  the  cheapest 
fertilizer  you  can  buy?"  Back  like  a 
shot  comes  the  answer:  "Seventy-five 
dollars  a  ton."  There,  we  have  it! 
We  knew  it!  Jones,  over  in  Pennsyl- 
vania buys  a  ton  of  fertilizer  for  $24 — 
2000  pounds  of  it.  His  dollar  is  worth 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer. 
Poor  old  Smith,  his  dollar  is  only 
worth  30  pounds  of  fertilizer — a  clear 
case  of  where  a  dollar  is  not  a  dollar. 
Why.  Smith's  dollar  is  only  worth  30 
centS;  for  it  will  only  bring  about  one- 
third  as  many  pounds  of  fertilizer  as 
will  Jones'  dollar. 

Then  we  gently  suggest  to  Smith 
that  he  is  not  getting  good  service  out 
of  his  dollar:  "Now,  look  here.  Smith, 
Jones'  dollar  will  buy  more  fertilizer 
than  your  dollar  will.  You  had  better 
ask  Jones  how  he  does  it." 

Smith  smiles.  "I  thought  you  asked 
me  what  was  the  cheapest  fertilizer, I 
could  buy.'  "Yes,  sure  we  did."  "Well 
I  answered  you.  Now.  tell  me,  did  you 
ask  the  same  question  of  Jones?" 
"Sure  we  did,  and  he  told  us  $24  a 
ton."  "Maybe,"  answers  Smith,  "but. 
you  see,  I  can  buy  the  same  fertilizer 
Jones  buys,  and  at  about  the  same 
price."  "Well,  why  don't  you?"  "Be- 
cause I  want  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  I 
can,"  he  replies.  Worse  and  more  of 
it!  Here  is  a  man  who  stoutly  pro- 
tests that  he  wants  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  yet  when  he  can  buy 
fertilizer  for  $24  a  ton,  he  passes  it 
by  and  invests  at  $75  a  ton.  Poor  fel- 
low, there  is  no  hope  for  him.  We 
shake  our  head  sadly. 

Friend  Smith  notices  this  mournful 
look,  and  it  makes  him  somewhat  dis- 
gusted. "Look  here."  he  says,  "what 
do  you  think  I  buy  fertilizer  for.  any- 
how?" "Why,  of  course,  you  buy  it 
so  you  can  grow  better  crops."  "You 
bet  your  life  I  do,  and  I  select  my  fer- 
tilizer for  the  plant  food  it  has — not 
for  the  number  of  sacks  I  get.  Now. 
you  look  here  a  minute."  Smith  hauls 
out  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 
"Let  us  take  for  example  a  1-6-1  fer- 
tilizer. You  know  what  that  1-6-1 
means?"  "Oh,  yes."  we  say;  "that 
•  means  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  6  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1  per  cent. 
of  potash."  "All  right."  says  Smith, 
"that  is  a  fairly  cheap  fertilizer  as 
you  know  it,  but  not  as  I  know  it." 
Here  is  a  2-12-2  fertilizer.  It  has 
twice  as  much  plant  food.  It  is  twice 
as  good  to  grow  crops.  You  see  that, 
don't  you?"  "Sure,  we  see  that." 
"Well,  then,"  continues  Smith,  "you 
can  see  where  it  would  take  two  tons 
of  1-6-1  to  produce  the  same  result  as 
2-12-2."    "Sure,  we  see  that  too."    "All 


right,  then,  I  will  buy  a  ton  of  2-12-2 
or  two  tons  of  1-6-1.  For  the  same 
amount  of  plant  food,  exactly,  I  have 
paid  about  $15  more  for  the  two  tons 
of  1-6-1.  What  have  I  got  to  show 
for  it?  Twice  as  many  bags,  yes,  and 
twice  as  much  backache  in  unloading 
it;  also  $15  less  in  my  pocket.  Now, 
can  you  see  why  I  say  the  'cheap'  fer- 
tilizer is  the  most  expensive  to  buy?" 
We  could  see  pretty  well,  indeed. 

"Now,  let's  go  on  a  little  further. 
Here  is  a  2-8-0  fertilizer,  and  here  is 
a  3-12-0.  Both  have  plant  food  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  only  difference 
is  that  one  has  one-half  more  than 
the  other.  To  accomplish  the  results 
gained  by  using  a  ton  of  3-12-0  on  a 
given  piece  of  land,  we  would  need  to 
use  a  ton  and  a  half  of  2-8-0,  and  it 
would  cost  us  just  about  $8  more  for 
the  'cheaper'  fertilizer,  not  to  mention 
the  extra  cost  and  labor  of  handling 
the  bigger  amount,"  Smith  grinned 
as  he  asked:  "Now,  whose  dollar  is 
worth  100  cents?" 

"And  that  is  the  way  it  goes — the 
higher  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer,  the 
greater  its  cost  and  the  cheaper  it  is. 
Now,  for  myself,  I  go  right  to  the  top 
— use  4-8-4,  and  it  costs  a  lot  of  money. 
But  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  for  me  to  buy 
than  would  be  a  1-6-1.  I  don't  say  that 
it  would  be  good  policy  for  Jones  to 
use  4-8-4.  Probably  it  would  not  be 
the  right  proportion  for  his  soil  and 
crops,  but  I  do  contend  that,  with 
the  right  proportion  of-  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  he  can- 
not afford  to  buy  anything  less  than 
the  best." 

Smith  certainly  seems  to  have  a  good 
argument,  and  it  seems  to  ring  true. 
So  we  go  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  sells 
fertilizer  in  both  sections,  and  tell  him 
the  story.  "Now,  whose  dollar  is 
worth  the  most?"  we  ask  him.  "Smith's; 
of  course,"  he  replies.  "Why  do  you 
sell  the  'cheap'  fertilizer?"  we  ask. 
"Why  should  people  want  to  buy  the 
cheap  fertilizer?"  he  asks  in  reply. 
"We  would  rather  sell  the  better  fer- 
tilizer. It  «ives  better  results,  and 
we  make  as  much  profit  on  it.  The 
low-grade  simply  costs  more  to  pro- 
duce, in  proportion  to  the  plant  food 
it  has  in  it.  But  the  farmers  are 
learning  more  and  more  about  fertil- 
izer, and  in  a  few  years  we  hope  to 
get  rid  of  the  low-grade  stuff  entirely." 

"When  is  a  dollar  not  a  dollar?"  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  when  a  farmer 
bought  expensive  fertilizer,  because 
his  dollar  got  him  many  less  pounds  of 
fertilizer.  Now  we  have  changed  our 
minds.  We  see  that  it  really  is  when 
he  buys  "cheap"  fertilizer  that  his 
dollar  is  worth  something  less  than  100 
cents,  because,  compared  with  the  high- 
grade  fertilizer,  he  gets  less  plant  food 
for  his  money. 


Top-Dressing  Mowing  Field 
If  the  mowing  fields  were  not  top- 
dressed  with  manure  for  the  coming 
harvest,  it  is  still  possible  to  apply 
equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300 
pounds  of  Ihe  mixture  to  an  acre. 

It  is  important  that  the  fertilizer  be 
applied  just  when  grass  begins  to  grow 
in  the  spring,  which  is  about  the  first 
week  of  April  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
a  little  earlier  in  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  little  later  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Good  results  cannot 
be  expected  unless  the  stand  of  grass 
is  good. 

Such  a  top-dressing  when  applied 
\mder  proper  conditions  should  be  well 
paid  for  by  the  increase  in  the  hay 
crop,  and  should  give  an  additional 
profit  when  the  field  is  used  for  corn. 


The  real  "handy  man"  about  the 
farm  is  the  one  who  has  everything  at 
hand  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Last  year's  cereal  crop  furnished 
Uncle  Sam  with  a  nice  little  pocketful 
of  pin   money— about   $7,000,000,000. 


How  to  grow  crops  that 
fatten  your  pocket-book 


At  the  present  cost  of  seed  you  want  a 
yield  that  will  pay  you  well.  An  investment 
in  Planet  Jr.  tools  is  gfood-crop  insurance. 
They  enable  you  to  cultivate  so  thoroughly 
that  you  get  bigger  and  better  crops.  And 
they  operate  so  rapidly  and  easily  that  you 
save  both  time  and  labor.  Their  substantial 
construction  maizes  them  last  a  lifetime  and 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
They  are  savers  at  every  stage  of  the  sowing 
and  cultivation — just  what  every  farmer  and 
gardener  needs!     Fully  guaranteed. 


Planet  Jr. 


^•^i 


No.  4 


•* 


No.  8 


No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel- 
Hoe,  Cultivator^ 

and  Plow  is  a  i 

special  favor- 
ite, and  there 
are  more  of 
them    in    use 

throughout  the  world  than  any  other  seeder  made.  Opens  the 
furrow,  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  covers,  roll* 
down  and  marks  the  next  row  all  at  one  operation.  Hoes, 
plows,  and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine 
that  will  pay  for  itself  in  time,  labor  and  seed  saved  in  a  single 
season. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horae«HoA  does  a  greater  variety  of 
work  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  requiring  similar 

cultivation,  and  does  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
one-horse  cultivator  made.  It  is  stronger,  better  made 
and  finished.  Lasts  longer.  Its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady-running.     Cultivates 

deep  or  shallow  and  different  widths  of  rows. 

S.  U  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Box  1711  PhOadelphU 

72-page  Catalog,  free! 

Illustrate*  PUaet  Jn.  doiof  actual  {Arm 
and  g^T^en  work,  and  describe*  over 
5S  difiercDt  tools,  inctudinir  Seed- 
ers, Wheel-Hoes,  Hor»e-Hoes, 
Harrows.  Orchard-,  Beet-  and  PWol- 
Wheel  RidinK  Cultivators.  Writ* 
poatal  ior  It  today  I 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  tlie  Land 


"^ 


*iT^    .T 


'^- 


^^J 


Western  Canada  offers  the  n-eatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.    You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

[land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  ainflle  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.    The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 

I  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

Though  Western  Canadaoffers  land  atsuch  Inwfigures.  the  high 
[  prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain.  m 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  lowtaxation  (none  on  improvements). 


For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc..  apply  to  iSupt.  of  Inuuigratiori,  UtUtwa.  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Canadian  OoTemment  Arent. 


Low  Prices 
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Treating  Oats  for  Smut 

Two  methods  are  suggested  by  C.  R. 
Orton,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, for  treating  oats  with  formalde- 
hyde to  kill  the  smut  spores  carried  on 
the  grain. 

The  "dry  method"  consists  in  ato- 
mizing the  see^  with  a  mixture  of  one 
pint  of  formaldehyde  and  one  pint  of 
water  while  the  seed  is  being  shoveled 
over  on  a  clean  floor.  One  quart  of  the 
solution  is  sufficient  to  treat  50  bushels 
of  seed  oats.  When  the  grain  has  been 
treated,  cover  the  pile  for  five  hours, 
and  it  is  then  ready  to  drill. 

This  method  has  an  advantage  over 
the  wet  method  in  that  the  seed  can 
be  drilled  immediately  after  treatment, 
and  do^s  not  have  to  be  raked  over  and 
dried.  This  is  necessary  when  The  seed 
is  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde made  of  one  pint  formaldehyde 
to  forty  gallons  of  water  and  then  cov- 
ered for  four  to  six  hours,  after  which 
the  seed  must  be  dried.  If  this  sec- 
ond method  is  used  it  requires  about 
forty  gallons  of  the  mixture  to  treat 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  oats. 

Do  not  ask  for  "Formalin"  at  the 
drug  store,  as  this  is  a  trade  name 
used  by  a  German  drug  firm,  and  costs 
about  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
the  American  product,  "formaldehyde," 
which  is  essentially  the  same,  being  a 
36  to  40  per  cent,  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde gas  in  water. 


Make  a  ball  of  moist  soil,  and  break 
it  in  two;  insert  a  strip  of  blue  litmus 
paper,  which  can  be  purchased  at  the 
drug  store,  and  press  together  firmly. 
After  five  or  ten  minutes,  open  the 
ball  and  examine  the  paper.  If  it  has 
changed  from  blue  to  pink  or  red,  the 
soil  is  acid  and  needs  an  application  of 
lime.  If  the  soil  is  moderately  dry, 
the  change  In  color  may  appear  only 
in  spots,  and  greater  pressure  and 
more  time  may  be  required.  The  ra- 
pidity of  change  and  Intensity  of  color 
developed  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
relative  degree  of  acidity.  It  is  very 
important  to  test  the  subsoil,  as  well 
as  the  surface  soil,  for  if  the  subsoil 


is  strongly  acid,  then  the  capillary 
moisture,  which  rises  in  time  of 
drought,  will  tend  to  carry  increased 
acidity  to  the  surface,  whereas  if  the 
subsoil  contains  lime,  the  rising  mois- 
ture will  tend  to  neutralize  the  surface 
acidity,  and  this  may  even  save  the 
life  of  such  plants  as  clover  during  a 
critical  period. 


Standard  Grades  for  Oats' 
Official  standards  for  oats,  under  the 
United  States  grain  standards  act,  have 
been  established  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture,  effective  June  16,  1919, 
when  the  new  crop  movement  begins, 
according  to  announcement  of  the  bu- 


reau of  markets.  After  that  time  all 
oats  moving  in  interstate  commerce 
will  be  graded  according  to  these  fed- 
eral standards  by  licensed  insp©ct(ft-s. 
whose  work  will  be  supervised  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  in  the 
case  of  official  grain  standards  for 
wheat  and  shelled  corn. 


With  the  oncoming  of  spring  it  is 
doubly  necessary  to  plan  the  work 
ahead,  and  then  keep  ahead  of  the 
work. 

Keep  a  list  of  "rainy  day  jobs"; 
when  the  rainy  day  comes,  no  time  will 
be  lost  in  thinking  of  something  that 
might  be  done. 


One  Man  Harvests  40  Acres 

Outfit 


Query  Answered 

Ijime  for  Alfalfa  and  »ieedlnK^Pas- 
tnre. — M.  A.  C.  Pennsylvania,  writes  :  "If 
alfalfa  has  started  growth,  and  it  is  found 
to  need  more  time,  can  it  be  broadcasted 
witbout  injury  to  the  plants?  If  so.  when 
will  be  the  best  time  to  do  it?" 

"In  planting  a  permanent  pasture,  is  it 
better  to  buy  a  grass  seed  mixture  or  buy 
the  separate  seeds  and  mix  them  jourselfV 
What  are  the  best  grasses  for  this  purpose V" 

Alfalfa  may  be  top-dressed  with  lime 
any  time  during  the  early  spring.  If 
hydrated  or  burned  lime-  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  it  when  the 
plants  are  dry,  and  preferably  before 
they  make  much  growth.  Ground 
limestone,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
put  on  at  any  time  without  injury  to 
the  plants,  since  the  material  is  not 
caustic.  This  method  is  advisable  if 
sufficient  lime  was  not  added  at  the 
seeding  time. 

In  most  cases  it  is  better  to  buy  the 
separate  grass  seeds  and  mix  them 
before  seeding,  rather  than  buy  a  grass 
mixture.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
a  better  combination  of  varieties  will 
be  secured  than  where  a  ready-made 
mixture  is  used. 

The  best  grasses  for  this  purpose 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  whether  the  pasture  is  to  be 
permanent  for  a  short  period  or  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  well  to  use  tim- 
othy and  red  clover  as  a  base  of  such 
pasture,  seeding  at  the  same  time  some 
blue  grass,  Alsike  clover  and  white 
Dutch  clover.  The  first  two  or  three 
years  the  clover  and  timothy  will  pre- 
dominate, the  clover  disappearing  first, 
then  the  timothy,  which  is  followed  by 
the  blue  grass,  Alsike  and  white 
clover.  The  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  will  eventually  be  the  basis  of 
the  permanent  pasture,  providing  the 
soil  is  adapted  to  these  plants.  It 
would  be  well  to  use  about  10  pounds 
of  timothy,  6  pounds  of  red  clover,  2 
pounds  of  Alsike,  6  pounds  of  blue 
grass  and  2  pounds  of  white  Dutch 
clover  in  a  mixture  of  this  kind.  A 
small  amount  of  orchard  grass  and 
meadow  fescue  is  not  objectionable. 

A.  E.  G. 
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ITNIYESSAL  TBACTOn 

and  the  ne^r  I 

MolinelOFoot  Grain  Binderf 

Thi«  new  Moline  10-ft.  tractor  binder  attached  to  a  Mollne-Univeraal  Tractor  running  3H 
miles  per  hour,  with  one  man  in  control  of  both  tractor  and  binder,  will  cut  40  acres  of  f^rain 
in  a  ten-hour  day.  This  is  more  than  2  men  and  8  horses  with  two  8-ft.  binders  can  do;  and 
more  than  3  men  with  any  other  tractor  pulling  two  6-ft.  binders  can  do. 

Considering  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do,  and  the  saving  in  expense,  the  Moline  10-ft. 
binder  is  the  lowest  priced  binder  ever  made,  and  it  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other.  But 
of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  you  can  now  harvest  your  grain  when  it  is  ready  in  half  the 
time  you  ever  did  before — this  may  save  you  the  price  of  the  entire  outfit  any  rainy  season. 

The  Moline  10-ft.  Binder  is  made  to  work  with  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor.  One 
man  controls  both  tractor  and  binder  from  the  seat  of  the  binder.  The  entire  out& 
IS  easily  and  quickly  backed  to  turn  square  comers  so  that  a  full  width  of  cut  can  alwasf* 
be  maintained.  The  new  Moline  Binder  is  constructed  heavier  throughout  and  has  much 
greater  capacity  than  any  horse  drawn  binder. 


P1o*»» 
itt—t  mnd  chiUad) 
Har 

Pl«nt«r* 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drilla 
time  Sower* 
Mowara 
Hay  Rakaa 
Hay  Leader* 
Hay  Slockrr* 
Grain  BirMlen 
Com  Binders 
PiricM  Seal** 
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How  to  Determine  if  Soil  is  Sour 
A  simple  and   trustworthy  test   for 
determining   if  a  soil   is   sour   Is   the 
litmus    paper    test,    which    is    usually 
made  as  follows: 


Efiiffed  Witk  Hyitt  RiDer  Betiufi 

_  Important  bearings.  32  in  all.  are  equipped 
with  Hyatt  roller  bearings.  These  bearings 
double  the  life  of  the  binder,  allow  it  to  run 
at  much  faster  speeds,  make  lighter  draft 
and  require  only  one  oiling  a  season.  This 
feature  (done  saves  one  hour  or  more  a  day. 
Elevatorgears  are  enclosed  and  packed  in 

Sease.  There  are  ntany  other  features  about 
is  binder  which  enable  you  to  harvest  faster, 
cheaper  and  better  than  you  ever  did  before. 
A  header  attachment  is  provided  so  that 
the  Moline   Binder   can  be    easily,   and  at 
small  expense,  converted  into  a  header. 

If  you  have  only  20  acres  of  grain  to  cut, 
it  will  pay  to  own  this  outfit.  You  vrill  pay  for 
binder  cutting  your  own  and  neighbor's  grain. 


Ntlhie  Tractor  Wirb  Year  *Rou4 

After  harvesting  you  can  use  your  Moline* 
Universal  Tractor  to  run  a  small  separator 
and  do  all  the  threshing  in  your  neighbor* 
hood.  There  is  no  end  of  uses  for  the  Moline* 
Universal  Tractor.  You  can  plow.  disc.  seed. 
cultivate,  mow,  harvest,  etc..  and  do  all  your 
belt  work  with  it. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  does  all 
farm  work  including  cultitMting,  and  one  man 
controls  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  proving  every  day  that  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  the  most  practical,  economical 
and  efficient  tractor  made,  that  it  practically 
doubles  a  man's  results  and  reduces  expense. 


% 


It  will  pay  you  to  use  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Grain  Binder 
this  year.  See  your  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufaeturmrt  of  Quality  Farm  Impiemmntt  Sincm  180S 
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Plans  Made  for  Killing  Crows 


It  has  been   estimated  that  insects 
every  year  cause  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  farmers,  truck  raisers  and 
fruit    growers.      In    past    years   when 
our    song    birds   were    more    plentiful 
than  they  now  are,  they  kept  In  check 
many      insects 
■which    now    de- 
stroy our  crops. 
It  is  well  known 
that    crows    are 
arch  enemies  of 
song  birds,  aside 
from   the  direct 
damage  they  do 
to    farm    crops. 
A    young    crow 
while    in    the 
nest    will    con- 
sume an  amount 
of  food  equal  to 
three   or    four 
times     its     own 
weight,  and  only 
a   small   part  of 
this    food    con- 
sists  of   insects. 
Most     of     it     is 
made  up  of  the 

eggs  and  the  young  of  other  birds 
which,  if  left  alive,  would  be  of  benefit 
In  the  protection  of  crops. 

Insatiable  egg-eaters,  crows  scour  the 
fields,  hedgerows,  thickets  and  orchards 
for  nests  of  birds  and  even  for  the 
eggs  of  the  barnyard  fowls.  They  fol- 
low the  wild  ducks  to  their  nesting- 
grounds  in  the  far  North  to  feast  on 
the  eggs  and  young.  Prairie  chickens 
suffer  severely  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  the  pheasant  preserves  are 
the  frequent  victims  of  their  maraud- 
ing habits. 

In  its  Bulletin  No.  621,  the  bureau 
of  biological  survey  says:  "The  de- 
struction of  nestling  birds  of  highly 
beneficial  species  is  not  to  be  condoned, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  crow.  On  game 
farms,  preserves  and  in  suburban  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  the  desire  to  foster 
small  birds,  the  crow  population  must 
be  kept  within  limited  numbers." 
John  B.  Burnham,  president  of  the 
American  Game  Protective  and  Propa- 
gation Association,  says:  "I  am  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  reducing  the  numbers 
of  these  pests.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Chapman's  statement  that  even  if 
the  crow,  aside  from  its  cannibal-like 
propensities,  was  wholly  beneficial,  it 
would  not  render  us  as  great  a  service 
as  would  have  been  performed  by  the 
birds  it  destroys." 

In  view  of  such  evidence  against  the 
crow,  one  of  the  large  powder  manu- 
facturers is  conducting  a  national  crow- 
shoot  during  1919.  As  these  black 
thieves  will  soon  be  descending  on  the 
corn  fields,  some  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended for  contestants  may  be  useful. 

BKST    MFmiODS    FOR    KILLIXG    CROWS 

The  crow  has  the  universal  reputa- 
tion of  l>eing  a  wise,  wily  and  wary 
bird.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  easily 
they  are  fooled  by  anyone  who  can 
properly  manipulate  a  crow  call.  In- 
deed, the  calling  in  and  shooting  of 
crows  by  an  expert  is  a  revelation  to 
many  who,  all  their  lives,  have  known 
and  hated  these  black  marauders  of 
the  fields  and  woods.  The  crow  call 
is  a  small  wood  instrument  resembling 
a  whistle,  and  can  be  purchased  from 


almost  any  sporting  goods  dealer  or 
hardw'are  store  for  from  75  cents  to  $1. 
There  are  several  good  crow  calls  on 
the  market.  Directions  for  its  use 
come  with  each  call. 

Preparatory  to  calling  in  the  crows, 

the  shooter 
should  conceal 
himself  careful- 
ly and  remain 
as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible, for  the 
crow  has  won- 
derful eyesight. 
Many  crow 
hunters  even 
try  to  we  a  r 
clothing  that 
will  not  con- 
trast  sharply 
with  the  envi- 
ron m  en  t.  In 
using  the  crow 
call  it  is  desir- 
able to  try  to 
imitate  the  cry 
of  a  young  crow 
in  distress,  and 
to  indicate  to 
the  older,  crows  that  their  young  are 
being  attacked  by  some  other  bird, 
upon  which  they  will  immediately 
start  fiying  toward  the  point  where  the 
caller  is  concealed.  It  is  important  to 
kill  the  first  crow  shot  at,  as  otherwise 
the  crow  will  give  a  warning  call  that 
will  alarm  all  the  other  crows  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  will  not  ap- 
proach again  for  some  time  at  least. 
The  birds  should  be  fairly  close  in, 
not  over  35  to  40  yards,  in  order  to 
insure  a  kill  with  a  choke-bore  gun. 

Among  other  methods  suggested  for 
luring  the  crows  within  range,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  recommended:  A  stuffed 
owl  with  movable  wings,  placed  up  in 
a  tree,  operated  by  cords  brought  down 
through  rings  to  the  concealed  shooter, 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  crow  call, 
has  proved  effective  in  many  instances. 
If  a  wounded  crow  is  captured,  it  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  decoy  for  attract- 
ing other  crows.  One  farmer  writes 
that  by  placing  a  large  piece  of  meat 
or  the  carcass  of  some  animal  in  a 
field,  and  then  getting  under  cover  at 
a  distance  of  40  or  50  yards,  he  has 
seen  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  crows 
gather  around  the  meat,  and  has  been 
able  to  kill  ten  or  more  with  a  single 
shot.  Crow-shooting  in  the  winter, 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  is  good 
sport,  according  to  another  writer. 
Decoys  are  placed  in  open  fields  close 
to  the  edge  of  woods  or  a  ditch,  and 
the  crow  call  used.  After  one  or  two 
crows  have  been  brought  down,  they 
are  set  up  in  the  field  on  a  couple  of 
pointed  sticks,  and,  as  they  soon  freeze, 
they  make  excellent  decoys. 

rUIZES    FOR    THK    XATTONAL    CROW    SHOOT 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  conserva- 
tion is  the  purpose  of  this  war  against 
the  crow,  the  trophies  offered  in  this 
contest  do  not  represent  any  great 
monetary  value.  No  incentive  at  all 
is  really  needed  to  get  farmers  and 
sportsmen  to  kill  as  many  of  these 
destructive  pests  as  possible — and,  be- 
sides, it  is  the  spirit  of  competition, 
rather  than  the  value  of  the  prizes, 
that  makes  for  a  successful  contest. 

To  every  contestant  who  during 
1919  shoots  twenty-five  crows  will  be 


awarded  a  triangular  bronze  lapel  but- 
ton. To  the  two  bronze  trophy  win- 
ners in  each  state  (or  province  in 
Canada)  who  shoot  the  largest  num- 
bers of  crows  during  1919  will  be 
awarded,  respectively,  the  following 
trophies,  each  to  be  engraved  with  the 
total  number  of  crovfs  shot  by  the 
contestant:  First  state  prize,  gold 
trophy  button,  and  second  state  prize, 
silver  trophy  button.  To  the  three 
gold  trophy  winners  who  shoot  the 
largest  number  of  crows  during  1919 
will  be  awarded,  respectively,  the  fol- 
lowing trophies,  each  to  be  appropri- 
ately engraved:  First  national  prize, 
gold  trophy  cup;  second  national  prize, 
silver  trophy  cup,  and  third  national 
prize,  bronze  trophy  cup. 

Anyone  in  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada is  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  na- 


tional crow  shoot.  It  will  be  conducted 
to  conform  strictly  to  the  federal  and 
state  game  laws,  ajid  to  receive  credit 
in  the  contest,  crows  must  J)e  killed 
with  a  shot  gun  or  rifle. 

Evidence  of  crows  shot  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  company  by  the  con- 
testant in  the  form  of  a  signed  state- 
ment, countersigned  by  an  ammunition 
dealer,  upon  forms  furnished  for  the 
purpose.  It  Is  expected  that  the  con- 
testant will  furnish  the  dealer  with 
evidence  of  his  kills  in  the  form  of  the 
bills  or  feet  of  the  crows  shot.  The 
statement  forms  will  be  supplied  by 
dealers  to  contestants  upon  request. 
The  contest  is  open  from  January  1  to 
December  31,  1919. 


The  silo   is   one   of  the   foundation 
stones  of  successful  dairy  farming. 
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Rich  Soils 


Every  farmer  takes  pride  in  having 
a  rich,  productive  soil  and  big  crops. 
The  right  fertilizer  used  properlv 
will  transform  a  poor  soil  into  a  rich 
This  is  what  the 


one. 


A*A-C'  Fertilizers 

have  been  doing  for  others.  Let 
them  do  the  same  for  you!  The 
larger  the  crop,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  roots  and  other  crop 
residues  remaining  to  further  en- 
rich the  soil.  Write  for  prices  and 
also  for 


IhCUlM 


Corn  and  Its  Culture 
a  62  page  book  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.  It  contains  infor- 
mation concerning  all  phases  of  corn  culture,  including  vari- 
eties, seed  testing  and  selection,  soils  adapted  to  its  growth, 
methods  of  planting  and  cultivating,  fertilization,  crop  rota- 
tions, liming,  harvesting  and  storing,  and*  many  other  essential 
features.  Every  farmer  who  grows  com  should  have  this 
book .  It  can  be  secured  by  addressing  any  of  the  offices 
named  below. 

T^  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


:(AA. 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimokb 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Charlcstom 
Columbia 


Detroit 

jACKtONYILLS 

Lot  Angelbs 

MONTCOMSBT 


New  York 
Philadelfhia 
St.  \Ai\i\% 

4ATANNAH,  ETC. 


Agents  Wanted  In  Unoccupied  Territory 
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Rawlings  Improved  Marker 

regulates  1\  to  6  feet.     Lever  regulates  depth.     A  perfect  covering 
or  listing  machine.       Two  sizes — 2  and  3  row.       Ask  your  dealer. 

RAW^LINGS    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,   MD. 
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Concerning  "A  Social  Problem  of 
the  Open  Country" 
[/n  o  foreword  to  Mrs.  BenrCs  article 
in  our  February  Ist  issue  (page  88)  toe 
suggested  that  ''free  discussion  and  a 
mind  open  to  conviction  are  essentials 
to  progress"  and  accordingly  that  we 
would   welcome   intelligent   discussion 
of  the  social  problem  brought  forward 
therein.      Here    is    another    woman's 
'  ^«  ,  opinion    on    this    subject.      Jhere   are 

^^^mi  generally  two  sides  to  a  question,  and 

both    are    worthy    of    consideration.— 
The  Editor.] 
Editor  The  Practical  Farmer: 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  how  hard  we  of  the  soil  should  work 
as  it  is  how  shall  we  use  our  spare 
time  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  for  our- 
selves, and  especially  those  just  enter- 
ing their  teens.  Many  children  are 
leaving  the  graded  schools  before  they 
are  fifteen,  and  some  of  them  leave  for 
the  nearest  high  school  while  others 
look  longingly  to  the  city  to  bridge  the 
chasm   of    years   between    twelve   and 

twenty. 

In  June  the  schools  will  be  out,  and 
after  the  doors  close  upon  the  pupils, 
many  of  them  will  be  inevitably  shut 
away  from  the  world,  with  the  excei>- 
tion  of  church,  Sunday  school  and 
elections.  By  September  they  will 
begin  to  long  to  go  again. 

A  lecturer  we  had  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing here  said:  "I  do  not  believe  our 
boys  and  girls  go  into  the  city  so 
much  to  go  on  the  stage,  study  art, 
music  or  professional  work  as  they  do 
just  to  be  where  they  can  see  and  hear. 
And  soon  they  find  the  long  hours  and 
daily  grind  almost  does  away  with  the 
desire  even  to  see  and  hear.  They 
rush  home  from  work,  tired  and  dusty, 
must  eat,  wash  and  dress,  then  go 
to  the  theatre,  lodge  or  entertainment. 
Often  it  is  near  midnight  when  they 
get  back  to  their  rooms  to  sleep,  and 
start  out  weary  the  next  morning  to 
their  day's  work.  Can't  we  give  our 
boys,  and  girls  also,  better  than  that 
right  at  home?" 

Yes.  we  can,  and  we  will.  The  rem- 
edy lies  in  a  self-culture  club  and  hall 
we  build  in  each  school  district.  "And 
what  is  a  self-culture  club?"  asks 
someone. 

A  self-culture  club  is  a  continuation 
of  study  hours  for  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  booklore  and  have  not 
the    time    or   cannot    be    spared    from 
home  to  go  to  high  school  or  college. 
Men    and    women    of    the    community 
promise  to  teach  a  certain  branch  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each  month, 
each  member  of  the  instruction  bureau 
setting  his  or  her  name  alongside  the 
branch  he  or  she  is  best  able  to  teach, 
whether    it    is    elocution,    arithmetic, 
chemistry,  physics,  grammar,  drawing, 
music,    rhetoric,    botany,    agriculture, 
debating,     cooking,     dressmaking     or 
gardening.     It  is  a  place  for  thinking 
people   to  think,   to  see  and   to   hear. 
1^  Thus  the  young  will  not  be  required 

'  to  rush  away  unless  to  live  by  a  pro- 

fession. Our  boys  and  girls  will  find 
enough  to  keep  them  busy  and  happy 
wheh^  not  needed  at  home,  thus  satis- 
fying a  waint  and  enlarging  life  for 
all.  We  try  to  have  a  library  for  the 
readers,  a  piano  ^or  young  with  a 
craving  for  music,  a,nd  lectures,  con- 
certs, debating  and  -.plays,  a  gym- 
nasium and  a  playgrounVj,  occasionally 


a  supper  or  birthday  dinner  for  our 
oldest  citizen,  .  3upper  from  our  ladies 
In  recognition  of  our  newly  elected 
township  or  village  men  to  office,  an.. 
picnic  dinners  in  the  summer — any- 
thing and  everything  to  give  us  that 
much-needed  ingredient  of  happy  coun- 
try life  to  the  community,  from  the 
community.  The  idea  has  worked 
successfully  in  Missouri  and  Ohio. 
Why  can't  it  do  equally  as  much  for 
other  states? 

Ohio.         Mrs.  Carle  Hendrickson. 


and  disking  have  an  advantage  not 
only  of  saving  labor  at  the  time  of  the 
operations,  but  in  putting  the  seed  bed 
4n  a  condition  so  that  prompt  germina- 
tion will  take  place. 

Good  plowing  can  only  be  done  when 
the  soil  is  in  the  proper  condition  as 
regards  moisture.  Many  of  the  irregu- 
lar stands  of  corn  are  due  to  poor 
plowing  caused  by  the  ground  being 
either  too  wet  at  the  time  it  was 
turned,  thereby  making  it  difficult  to 


put  in  condition,  or  plowing  the  land 
so  dry  that  the  fitting  will  not  give  a 
uniform  seed  bed.  Where  the  corn  is 
dropped  in  pockets  in  the  soil,  caused 
by  clods,  it  is  often  taken  up  by  birds 
or  rodents,  in  that  way  lessening  the 
stand.  The  lack  of  perfect  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed  results  in  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  moisture  through  the  soil 
at  the  depth  of  planting,  thus  favoring 
an  uneven  growth  of  young  corn. 
Delaivare. 


\ 
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No  License  Required  for  Explosives 
Because  no  longer  required  for  the 
public  safety,  the  director  of  the  bu- 
reau of  mines,  in  charge  of  explosives 
regulations,  makes  the  following  an- 
nouncements: 

1.  AH  regulations  relating  to  the 
purchase,  possession  and  use  of  ex- 
plosives for  reclaiming  of  land,  stump 
blasting,  ditching  and  other  agricul- 
tural purposes  are  revoked,  and  no 
further   license  will   be   required. 

2.  These  revocations  do  not  allow 
enemy  aliens  or  subjects  of  a  country 
allied  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  to  manufacture,  purchase,  or 
sell,  use  or  possess  explosives  at  any 
time. 

3.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  the 
above  shall  release  any  person  whoso- 
ever from  complying  with  the  law  in 
the  matter  of  safeguarding  and  storing 
of  explosives. 

Fertilizing  for  Profit 

(Concluded  from  page  134) 

clover,  or  rye  and  vetch,  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  allow  the  crop  to  make  a  good 
growth  before  it  is  turned  under.  It 
is  desirable  to  get  organic  matter  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  as  this  has 
a  direct  benefit  in  many  ways.  In  no 
case  should  the  clover  or  rye  be  al- 
lowed to  approach  full  growth,  as  the 
bulk  of  vegetable  matter  will  affect  the 
soil  unfavorably  by  cutting  off  the  sup- 
ply of  capillary  moisture  from  beneath. 
This  is  noted  particularly  when  rye  is 
turned  under — a  crop  that  draws  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  quite  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  growing 
of  the  clover  crops  will  serve  to  dry  out 
the  soil  more  rapidly  than  if  the  land 
had  been  left  bare,  thus  allowing  it  to 
be  plowed  when  fallow  land  would  be 
too  wet. 

Fallow  land  should  be  plowed  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  moisture 
conditions  will  permit.  The  chief  ob- 
jection in  this  is  to  conserve  moisture, 
as  the  days  of  late  April  and  early 
May  are  often  very  drying,  ridding  the 
soil  of  much  of  the  moisture  which 
should  be  retained  for  growing  the 
crop.  Early  plowing  will,  if  followed 
by  a  rough  harrowing,  put  the  soil  in 
condition  to  retain  much  of  the  surface 
moisture  and  at  the  same  time  be  more 
receptive  to  showers  which  may  inter- 
vene between  plowing  time  and  plant- 
ing. Where  it  is  not  possible  to  plow 
the  fallow  land  early,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  disk  the  surface  with  a 
cutaway  or  an  ordinary  disk  harrow. 
This  forms  a  mulch  which  prevents 
the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  from  dry- 
ing out  too  rapidly.  Much  labor  is 
saved  by  this  method,  as  disked  ground 
will  plow  decidedly  easier  and  will 
require  less  labor  in  preparing  the  seed 
bed,  even  if  allowed  to  stand  until  dry 
and  then  plowed.    Thus,  early  plowing 
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An  Even  Stand  of  Com 

GIVE  your  corn  crop  a  good  early  start 
when  you  want  an  even  stand.  It  takes 
a  good  planter  to  give  it  that  start,  a  C  B.  &  Q.  or 
International  Com  Planter  that  is  easily  adjusted 
and  that  stays  adjusted  until  the  job  is  done.  Consider  thesa 
planters  feature  by  feature.  ,      ...      ,       j 

They  plant  com  accurately  whether  used  with  edge  drop, 
flat  drop,  or  full  hill  drop  plates:  whether  the  corn  is  checked 
or  drilled.  The  drop  clutch  can  be  changed,  whde  the  planter 
b  working,  to  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to  a  hill.  The  tongue  is 
easily  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  horses.  A  handy  foot 
drop  lever  makes  head-row  planting  easy.  ,    ,     ^ 

When  you  look  over  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  or  International  planter, 
don't  miss  the  automatic  marker,  a  handy  feature  that  saves 
a  lot  of  work  and  time.  There  are  fertilizer  attachments  if 
you  want  them,  combination  pea  and  corn  planting  hoppers, 
open  wheels  or  closed— your  planter  will  be  equipped  mst  as 
you  want  it.  You  can  plant  rows  28  to  48  inches  wide  by 
2-inch  adjustments,  with  four  distances  between  hills. 

These  planters  are  so  good  you  will  want  to  know  all  about 
them.     Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  send  you  full  information. 

TKe  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Macbines 


Gnia  Harmtiac  MacUaM 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillaga  laplaaeats 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Pawtr  MacUaM 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  P-ngines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Hayiag  Mictoaa 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

PUatiag  k  S««£af  Mackiaaa 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
F.^rtilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Can  Maekiaaa 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Otktr  Fara  Eqaipatal 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
p'arm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 


(Iacarp*rat«4) 


USA 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN  ^ 


FENCE  % 
BOOK 


Book 


8mm)  for  my  New  BMMAIW  i 
raMCC  BOOH  .bowJiw  Vbm  M«Mt 
line  and  loweat  price*  on  all  klnda 


of  wiro  fanelns 


Mt  latMt  dtrvct-from-fBctorv 

vnrLca-mKraHT  prnxnUn, 


Mil  ■■  ■■i«Tnni  f't  -f T     ISO  VTTLpa-FWKraHT  P ., 

Wf^SnZw   ACID   TeS  GALYAnTzBD   wiro-outlMtt  lUJ 
^SMiTBeok  SnH  Mmple  to  tMt-FREB  by  rrtnm  mail CI} 

1inMiniFERCCaWlliEC0.,la»t.1S3   ClEVEUID.0. 


Pl^p    QAI  F     M»nimoth    Yellow   and  Holly 
Fv-rlx    Oa\LiC<    brook    early    bov    beans. 


prices   write  M.  F.  Owena,  Colai 


For 
bl».  If.  C. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practica.l 
Farmer." 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPUANCE. 
'  the   modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves  rupture  ipwill  be 
isent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has    automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toccther  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«nt  on  trial  to  prov*  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents.   Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blank!  mailed  free.  Sen* 
name  and    addresa   today. 

C  E.  BROOKS,  2S7  B,  State  St.  Marshtll.  Mich. 
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LIBERT  Y  MARVEL 

Oil  Biu  nin^BROODER 


Blue  Flame  Wickless 
Oil  Heated  Colony  Brooder 

Automatic  Regulation 

The  Liberty  Ularvel  Is  de- 
Bi^Ded  to  meet  tlie  emer- 
KPDcy  In  the  existing  coal 
crisis. 

Change   Your   Coal 

Burner  Into  a 

Liberty  Oil  Brooder 

BIK  '^ 

aiving 

in 

oi>erating 

expense. 

Brooding 

50 

to 

1000 

cliiclcs 

tor  le.HS  than  6o  per  day.  Perfect  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  back..  Send 
for  circular  on  ".Sclentitlc  Brooding." 

Liberty  Stove  Co.  VIFu^J^'A^tiHt-V. 


April  1,  1919 
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April  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


—Trusted  Over  a  Century— 

Bolglano's  "Vital-Hatch" 


*  Chick*  With  Vitality 

I  Bred  for  Constituionai 
I     Vigor.     Heavy  Egg 
Production. 

We  ship  Baby  Chicks 

from  Canada  to  Florida 

Maine  to  Kansas 

All  Charges  Prepaid 

I  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

»  ALL  LEADING  VAKIETIES 

Write  for  our  1919  Poultry  Catalog 
Giving  complele  list  with  lowest  prices 

J.  BOLGIANO  &   SON 

I  Ce-OperatlTe  Batcheiie*  fk  Poultry  Farm 

I  Fred.  H.  Thayer,  General  Manager 

I  SK'i-Trus.,  tatNHtiiul  Ml  Cliek  Asstciitiw 

t  Address  Dep'lR.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Beautiful  Buff  Orpingtons,  Bar.  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns 

Pelei'tert  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  also  females. 
Brown  <'hinese  Geese,  White  Chinese  Oeese.  Ayles- 
bury and  Mnscovey  DuciiS.  100  head  breeding  Tur- 
kevs.  Buy  your  f)reeder8  now.  Pure  bre<l  selected 
prize  «to<'lv.  Quality  the  »)e«t.  Prlci-s  right.  Write 
Ckma.  MeClAve,    Box  P,    Mew  Ijon«l«n.  O. 


April  should  be  a  busy  month  in 
poultry  raising.  Future  success  de- 
pends on  good  work  now.  Do  not 
handicap  the  chicks  by  unnatural  re- 
strictions. Let  them  hustle  around. 
Standard-bred  chicks  can  rough  it  as 
well  as  mongrels — even  better.  Let 
the  chicks  have  plenty  of  liberty,  and 
keep  their  quarters  clean.  Get  in  touch 
with  your  county  agricultural  or  home 
demonstration  agent  for  advice  on 
knotty  problems. 

gi:t  kid  of  lice 

Head  lice  on  chicks  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  from  now  on.  No  letup  in 
fighting  these  pests  should  be  allowed. 
There  are  many  remedies  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  a  little  lard,  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  rubbed  thoroughly  on  the  back 
of  the  head  and  neck  is  sufficient  to 
rid  the  chick  of  these  pests.  This 
should  be  done  after  dark  on  a  dry, 
warm  night.  Previous  to  this  the  coop, 
hen  or  brooder  should* be  thoroughly 
treated.  Send  for  Farna^'sJ  Bulletin 
No.  801,  on  "Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry." 

CULL  TIIK  FLOCK 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  begin  culling  the 
slow-growing  weaklings  this  month. 
Those  with  prominent  physical  defects, 
such  as  very  crooked  tails,  lameness 
or  other  deformities  that  will  tend  to 
handicap  future  development  and  egg 
laying,  should  be  culled  out;  also  get 
rid  of  all  males  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, except  those  that  will  be  needed 
for  breeding  purposes. 

AVOID    OVERCROWDIXG 

Another  thing  to  be  avoided  is  over- 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(hick  and  egwa  from  heavy  laying  sUk-U.  that  will 
iDcreaRf  your  poultry  profits.     Now  booicing  orders. 

"ipcfrTj^mJ.  Schafer,  Pearl  River,  N,Y. 
BABY— 75,000  for  i9i9  — CHICKS 

He«ri(|uarter<<  for  Barred  Rorlis,  Light  Brahnias. 
White  and  Broun  Legliorns,  Hlaclt  Miuorcas.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Booklet  tree.  Sunny  Sidt- Ilatcli- 
ery.  C.  J.  Strawser,  Prop.,  Dept.  A,  Liveriio«)l.  Pa. 

iTr^OK     CHICKA  ••   PRR  HrNDRED 

■■^^^^  ■»  »nd  lip.  d«i»endlug  on  when  wanted. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Broilers,  etc. 
Bv  Parcel  Pont,  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Keyhtonk  Hatchkby, Richfield.  Pa. 


crowding.    A  cooper,  brooder  or  colony 

house  that  was  large  enough  to  hold  J  poisoning  in  the  chicks  may  result 


the  baby  chicks  is  not  large  enough 
after  two  or  more  months,  depending 
on  the  breed  and  growth.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  growing 
chicks  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow. 
The^  flock  must  be  culled,  and  cockerels 
that  are  sufficiently  large  should  be 
separated  and  disposed  of.  Chicks 
that,  have  not  shown  proper  growth 
should  also  be  separated,  and  leg  or 
wing  .J)anded.  Many  of  these  chicks, 
even  the  pullets,  should  be  marketed. 
Only  the  good,  strong,  vigorous  speci- 
mens should  be  retained  as  breeders 
and  layers,  as  these  are  the  only  ones 
that  can  return  a  profit, 

illLK  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

It  pays  to  feed  milk  to  baby  chicks. 
Not  only  has  it  great  food  value  and 
ability  to  maintain  a  rapid  growth,  but 
it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  the 
water  so  needed  by  the  chick. 

Sour  skim  milk  is  to  be  preferred 
to  sweet  milk,  owing  to  the  bactericidal 
powers  of  the  lactic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. The  lactic  acid  serves  as  a 
cleanser  of  the  chicks  body,  and  to  a 
great  extent  prevents  the  contracting 
of  diarrhoea,  the  great  enemy  of  baby 
chicks.  In  addition  it  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  chicks. 

When  feeding  the  sour  milk,  feed 
both  the  curd  and  the  whey,  allowing 
the  chicks  to  drink  all  they  want.  Put 
it  in  the  brooder  house  from  the  start, 
where  chicks  can  drink  it  as  soon  as 
they  are  placed  under  the  hover. 
Clean  the  pans  thoroughly  once  a  day. 
If  the  sour  milk  is  allowed  to  cake  up 
on   the   sides   of  the   pan   and    decay, 


BiggestHatches 

Strong  Chicks 
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DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  K^P'e'gg^l 

1(1  varieties.  Strong  hatched,  vigorous.  Circular  fri*e. 
Cjli>  Honkstv  Hatchery,  Nkw  Wahhinoton.  O. 


Ekk«.  13,  |l:30.t2.  Thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
KedH,  Legbornx.  Hamburgs,    13  varieties.    Houdaiis, 
IS,  |1.50.   Catalog.    S.  K.  Mohh,  Co<»i'KRSBrRe,  Pa. 


20  Bttt  Brtfds  F0Bltry  S;^*,^!i?^^?fre^.rr 

free,  bee  it.  John  K.  II  ilATWoi.k.  lIarriaonburg,Va. 


Eggs,  11.50. 
fi.  C.  W.  Orpington  Chix,  3M  and  SM.  Kggs.  93  aod  «5. 
Ckls..  96  up.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Andover,  Ohio, 


6.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX.  912  per  100. 

180*. 


rlRt    BrMflS    BanUm*.      HarrF.      PIKe••ll^.     fV-o      St<K:lc. 


Turkevt.  Oc«t«.    Dtirk^.    Oiiineaa. 
I.      HkrrF.      PI|{e•«ll^.     fV-iti.     St<<lt. 
HMcltinc  V^ft*  specialt;.  r.»*oajkbl«.  Pl*«*«r  Fara,  T*U*rd,  Pa. 


Pf*rC  '•"■  >>atc'»ln«C.  Ringlet  Barred  PlymouthRock, 
CUUO  K»,8t  fowl  br«d  today,  Kgg  producem.  Large 
egs«  8c.  each.    HrNNVsiUK  Farm,  Emportum,  Pa. 

CHICKn.  R.  C  White  and  Brown  lyeghorns  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Post  prepaid.  Safe  del.  guaranteed. 
teUI«v  fr»».     Tb»  f)y«toB»  ■>Ufc>ry,  »•«  A.  MllUnUw.  P«. 

From  thorough  bred  Light  Brahma, 
ColumblaB  Wyandotte,  Silver  Cam- 
pine,  flocks.  Ue<ls,91.00  per  13;  »'.:.00  per  30.  J>>ghorn, 
91  per  15:  92  per  40.   A.  O,  Bi:ALER,Cooper8burg,  Pa. 

mirVC    H.  C.  White  Leghorn.    Bred  to  lay.  farm 

1.DIV/Ik3    range  stwk.    915.00  per  100.    Circular. 

R.  %.  «100n.  P«S4>h  Bottom,  Pm. 


Anr'ona  Fowls— eggs  for  hnt<'hlng;  re!:i<«tered  York- 
pigs  for  sale;  leading  varieties  rabbits- 


shire  swine 
young  for  sale 


R.  Van  Hoesen,  Frankllnvllle,  N.Y. 


BABT    riIICK!«  -  CXTMTOM    HATCHINO 

R.  r.  R<'<is,   Barred  Hoiks,  Lt.  Bratimas. 
E.  M.  Clymer,  A  A  Ffataera  A  v..  Olne.v.  P». 


n«.t%«»  f^V%lf\r»  S  varieties  of  the  fx-si  stock. 
DaOy  V^niCK*  Catalog  and  price  ll«.t  Vrw. 
anh  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20,  New  Washinirton,0 


Toulouse   Geese     Kggs    for 
hatching,    30«.  each.    Order 
CHAH.  C,  PAXTON,  R  5,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio. 


Mammoth 

early. 


Egg  Prices  Justify  More  Layers 

l^ato  q^arket  reports  indicate  that 
eggs  ar.?  going  into  storage  this  sea- 
son at  prices  practically  as  high  as  for 
the  season  of  1918.  The  open  winter 
resulted  in  an  egg  production  far  above 
normal,  which  brought  to  the  New 
York  market  more  fresh  eggs  for  the 
winter  months  than  in  many  years 
past.  At  the  same  time,  the  storages 
unloaded  their  supply  more  rapidly 
than  last  year,  reporting  43  per  cent, 
less  eggs  on  January  i,  1919,  than  on 
January  1,  1918.  This  showed  a  ready 
demand  for  the  available  supply. 

The  hens  which  laid  heavily  during 
the  past  mild  winter  will  probably  not 
lay  as  many  eggs  this  spring  as  they 
normally  would  after  a  cold  winter. 
Coupled  with  this  fact,  there  are 
fewer  hens  in  the  country  than  before 
the  war,  and  if  the  storages  absorb 
the  usual  number  of  eggs,  the  price 
should  remain  reasonably  firm  over 
spring  and  summer. 

Poultry  keepers  are  therefore  justi- 
fied in  using  the  best  methods  of  feed- 
ing to  secure  maximum  egg  produc- 
tion, says  A.  B.  Dann,  poultry  spe<'ial- 
Ist  at  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture. 
In  fact,  hens  can  be  profitably  kept 
only  when  they  have  all  they  will 
eat  of  a  well-balanced  egg-producing 
ration.  This  means  hopper- feeding  of 
dry  mash  with  meat  scrap  at  all  times. 
Good  mash  can  be  l)ought  ready-mixed 
or  made  up  by  weight  of  two  parts 
commeal,  two  parts  wheat  shorts  or 
bran  and  middlings  and  one  part  meat 
scrap.  In  addition  to  this  dry  mash, 
feed  a  little  grain  in  litter  for  exercise 


in  the  morning,  and  all  the  grain  they 
will  eat  at  night.  Also  provide  oyster 
shell,  grit,  water  and  such  green  feed 
as  is  available. 


A  Chick's  Early  Life 
The  professional  poultryman  does 
not  need  to  be  told  that  he  must  keep 
the  sharpest  watch  on  his,  incubator 
at  hatching  time.  But  for  the  ama- 
teur here  are  a  few  "dont's"  from  the 
poultry  department  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  station. 

Don't  open  the  door  of  the  incubator 
after  the  eighteenth  day  or  when  the 
chicks  first  begin  to  break  the  shells. 
A  cold  draft  at  this  time  is  apt  to 
chill    the    eggs.  ^ 

Don't  leave  the  glass  door  of  the  in- 
cubator uncurtained.  As  the  chicks 
hatch  out,  they  crowd  toward  the  light, 
soiling  and  too  often  breaking  the  un- 
hatched  eggs.  Darkness  gives  them  a 
chance  to  sleep  and  leave  the  rest  to 
hatch  out  in  peace. 

Don't  take  the  chicks  from  the  in- 
cubator too  early.  In  order  to  harden 
and  dry  off  in  good  shape,  the  newly 
hatched  chick  should  stay  in  the  in- 
cubator from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours. 

Don't  allow  the  bad  air  caused  by 
the  hatching  of  the  chicks  to  remain 
in  the  incubator.  The  ventilators 
should  be  opened  when  the  hatch  is 
about  two-thirds  completed. 

Don't  neglect  the  temperature.  Let 
it  rise  to  from  103 Vis  degrees  to  104  >{{ 
degrees  F.  until  the  end  of  the  hatch. 
It  should  then  be  dropped  a  few  de- 
grees to  allow  the  chicks  to  harden. 


That's  wtiat  yotiwant  and  will 
get  with  a  Champion  Belle  City 
Hatching  Outfit.     My  big  catalog 

^'Hatching  Facta"  tells  the  whole 

story  — gives  newest  ideas  and  quickest 
ways   to   malce   poultry    pay   with    my 

$|/\95   140-Esrs;  Champion 

lUBelle  City  Incuiutor 

Double  Walls  Fibre  Board— Self -regulated 
—Hot-Water  CopperTank— Safety  Lamp- 
Thermometer  Holder-Egg  Tester-Nursery. 
With  my  $6.35  Hot-Water  Double  Walled 
140-Chick  Brooder  -  both    only  $15.95 

Freight  Prepaid  \ViJS»tSS^ 

I  ship  quick  from  Buffalo,  Hin> 
oeapolia.KanaasCitr  or  Racioo. 
With  this  Guarant««il  Hatch. 
Ins  Outfit  and  my  Guide  Book 
for  acttina  up  and  operatinK 
TOO  can  make  m  big  Income. 
Xoo    can    also    abare  in  mr 

Special  Offers 

They  provide  easy  ways 
to  earn  extra  money ._ 
Save  time— order 
now,  or  write  to- 
day for  my  Free 
Poultry   Book 

"Hatching  Facts" 

It  teUs  every  thing.  iUm  Boban,  Prrs. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  Box    49  IUdBe.Wia. 
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One  Torn 

ofCrankTams 

Every  Egg 

Easy  to  operate. 

Best  construction. 

Best  results. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

ROLLER  TRAY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
TOO  Graint  A"»'e..  Nutley.  N.  J. 
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HiLLPOT  r^uir^ife 

QUALITY     l^  n  I L^  l\a 

Hmalthy  Chiekt  from  Rmcord  Laymrm      / 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes 


t 


Saf€  dmlivmry  Cuarantemd.     Book  Frmm 
__  PoHt  prepaid,  up  to  1200  miles. 

^r.  p.  HII^IjPOT,  (Box  4)  FrenelitowB,  VT.  #. 


/ 
COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow    I 

Big,  BtronR,  himky  chaps,  full  of  pep  and 
gint;erand  si'ld  at  rwk  bottom  pric»'«  for 
lilKli  clans  stock.  Barred,  Wliite,  Buff 
Rookc.  R.  I.  Red*.  White  Leghorns, 
Wyandottea,  etc.    C'ataloKue. 

E.  Cooley «  Frenrbtown,  If .  J. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Larg*'  healthy  exhibition  stock.  Bred  from  Amer- 
ica's t)eBt  strains.  Have  vellow  «kln.  Nice,  atraight 
barred  and  good  layers;  '5  egga f  1  .«5;  80.  |3.(Mt;  60.  f4.30; 
1(10,  |K.04).  prppaid.  Your  ni(>ne\  sworth  giiHranteed. 
N.  E.MPITZKR,  R4,  Hurrinonburgr.Vm. 

TIFFANY'S 
SUPERIOR 
CHICKS 


i 


Silver  and  White  Wvaudotta. 
Barred, Buff  aiidWhitp  Rrtcks. 
S.  V.  Reds.  White  I.*ghornB. 
Pekin,    Bouen    knd     Runner 

Duck    eggs.      Al.DHAM     PltUI.- 

TBY  Fakm,  Phoenix  ville.  Pa. 


t. 


Hr9IMRR*MFAMOr»  WINTER  E.AYINCI 
Anironas.Bar.  Rock,  R.  I.  Red.Whlteand  Brown 
Leghorns  are  the  most  profltable  day  old  Chirka 
to  Itu.v.  they  are  fed  right,  bred  right  and  reach  you  at 
the  right  time.     E.  B.  Haaiaivr  *  Co.,  RS.  rrrnrhtewn.  H.  J. 

Ha V  fWA  riiirira  ^"^  Hatching  Egg«.  White  '  : 

l^ay  V^iaV^niCKS  i,,,^rhornH,    Barred    nymo.  i 

RockH,  Rhode  Island  Reds;  nafedellveiy  guaranteed. 
Place  order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  Para> 
4U«  Poultry  Fmrm,    Box  D.  P»ra«llac,  P». 

TITRKBY  EOCIM  from  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze. 
B.  RedNarragansett  and  W  Holland.  92.50  per«:M.7S 
|H'r  12.  B.P.  Rock  and  P.l'.R.I    Red  Chi..  |1  50  per  16. 
All  eggs  prepaid;  12  years  practical  experience. 
Kastkrn  Ohio  Poultrx  Farii.BssIIhvIII*,  Obio. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONSy^Tl^^l'^/roS 

high-grade  Orpingtons.  P'ggs,  f2.00;  chicks  i")  cents. 
Columbian  Rockn  from  2»()-egg  atrain.  PJggs.  |3  00; 
chlcKs.  30  cents.  John  Kaolk,  Phokn ixvillb,  Pa. 

Thompson's  Ringlet  rK^s^'jJlK'yS^, 

careful  selection.  I  haVe  unpretne  layers  for  rich  yel- 
low nkinned  broilers.  Kgtrs.  |2  and  f.'  per  15;  98  per 
100.    Oeene.    E.  B.  Hoa«lcr.  Monderton,  P». 

Bnff  and  White  Rock  gn^er^'SiL?^^^ 

Hamburg  and  Bull  Orpington  eggBi  92  per  16;  93.7fi 

per  30,  postpaid.    Bernard  Brorein,  Waimkoneta.  O.  . 

MAM.  PEKA  drakes,  $4.50.  Tr«m?"A:     J 

87. .10.  Mon»*y  ba<'k  If  not  pleiim-d.  LarEre  <-Hia.>«»{rtle 
free.     EPWIN  A.  NOIDKR.  Telfortl.  Pn. 

rhii»kc  ^-  ^'  ^""^  Leghorns.  Barred  Rock,  Clr- 
VUICRS  cular  free.  Hafe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Jacob  N K.I Mo.ND,    Box  20,    McAi.istkrvili.k,  Pa. 
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In  the  Wake  of  the  War 

How  it  Looks  "  Over  There,"  and  a  Hint  pf  What  is  Needed  Over  Here 

By  PHILIP  E.  HOWARD,  Publisher  Sunday  School  Times 


BOURBON  RED  TUJtkEYa  EOOS.  95  00  a  dozen; 
Panama  F.x position  gtraln.  Duroc  gilts.  Pathfinder 
•train       Mrs.  OTy,  Roxky,  Gallatim,  Tbnn. 

S^C.  BROWir'liQHORNEQQS  'f7ee'\"inM^: 

Hrn.  «.  W.  I^OMCI.  Center  B»ll,  P«.  Box  16. 
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Do  you  wonder  what  it  looks  like  in 
France?  Well,  not  only  the  towns,  but 
the  fields  themselves  have  been  blasted 
and  devastated  by  the  war.  Day  after 
day  we  motored  out  from  the  beauti- 
ful chateau  where  the  British  enter- 
tained our  little  group  of  American 
journalists,  and  each  day  we  were 
newly  in  touch  with  the  beautiful 
country  all  around  us  as  we  sped  over 
wonderful  roads  toward  the  battle 
regions. 

A  few  miles  back  of  the  line  in 
northern  France  you  would  hardly 
know  that  there  had  been  a  war  at  all. 
Last  November  men  were  plowing  in 
the  fields  with  fine-looking  horses.  In 
one  place  where  some  trenches  had 
been  dug  and  barbed  wire  set  up,  the 
men  were  plowing  right  up  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  barbed  wire  barriers  on 
both  sides. 

As  you  get  niearer  the  actual  firing 
line  you  begin  to  see  an  increase  of 
destructiveness   over  the   whole    land- 
scape.   On  each  side  of  the  main  road 
are  the  communication  trenches,  run- 
ning parallel   to   the  road.     And    out 
from  these  run  the  trenches  that  con- 
stitute the  firing  line.     Even  five  or 
six  miles  behind  the  actual  firing  line 
you  can  see  what  shell  fire  has  done, 
not  only  to  the  towns,  but  to  the  earth 
itself.  •  Northern  France  is  one   great 
upland  of  chalk  formation.     The  sub- 
soil   of    chalk    is  easily    reached,    and 
where  shell  fire  has  torn  up  the  earth, 
this  chalk  subsoil  has  been  thrown  to 
the  surface,  so  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  what  had  been  fine  farming  country 
is  now  simply  a  vast  waste. 

The  trees  in  this  region  are  either 
entirely  gone,  or  stand  out  against  the 
sky     nothing     more     than     shattered 
splinters  of  the  beautiful  growth  that 
they  had  attained.    When  I  was  walk- 
ing about  among  the  shell  holes  and 
trenches  near  tlie  terrible  Chemin  des 
Dames,  where  some  of  the  most  fearful 
fighting  of  the   war   had    gone   on,    I 
found   one  tree  on  that   great  upland 
tumbled  down   into  a  shell  hole,  and 
it  was  only  a  stump  of  a  tree  after  all. 
I  climbed  over  beside  it,  and  had  no 
trouble    in    finding    a    piece   of    shell, 
which  1  dug  out  of  the  wood  to  bring 
away  with  me  as  a  relic  of  that  scene 
of  battle.     Just  as  an  example  of  the 
terrific  character  of  the  shell  fire  over 
these    regions.    I    noticed    a    moderate 
size   gas  tank  just   outside  one  small 
town,  such  a  tank  as  you  would  find 
outside  any  American  town  well  sup- 
plied with  gas.     That  tank  was  liter- 
ally shot  through  with  holes  so  com- 
pletely that  it  looked  just  like  a  great 
piece   of    iron    lacework   standing   out 
against  the  sky.     The  supports  of  the 
tank  had  not  been  shot  away,  but  the 
tank  was  so  shot  to  pieces  that  lace- 
work would  be  the  only  fair  descrip- 
tion of  it. 

We  motored  over  some  eight  hundred 
-«  miles  of  the  British,  French  and  the 
Arire.rjcan  fronts,  crossing  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  again  and  again,  and  visiting 
scores  of  devastated  towns.  In  many 
places  the  roads  had  been  rebuilt 
around  huge  craters  made  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  mines.  Eveirwhere  the  old. 
substantial    iron   bridges   were   down. 


R.  K.  TIRES 

FOR   MUDDY    ROADS 


and    new    bridges    had    been    thrown 
across   the   streams  and   canals.     The 
story  of  devastation  is  simply  endless. 
One  town  t  at  we  visited  has  simply 
been  blown   'rom  the  map.     Originally 
it   had    a   population    of   about    75,000 
people,  and  was  a  busy,  thriving  min- 
ing center,  with  great  mines  all  around 
it.    Now,  however,  there  is  not  a  single 
house  standing  in  this  great  town  of 
Lens,  and  the  huge  mining  machinery 
in  this  famous  coal-mining  district  is 
battered    and    shattered    and    tangled, 
and  the  mines  are  flooded  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  years  before  coal 
can  be  mined  there. 

I  was  told  in  France  that  agriculture 
will  be  quite  impossible  over  a  large 
part  of  the  devastated  area  for  some 
years  to  come.     Some  are  hoping  that 
it  will   be   possible  to  plant   trees   in 
this  region,  and  that  by  this  method 
a  humus  may  be  created  gradually  so 
that  agriculture  will  once  more  be  pos- 
sible.    In  some  places  where  devasta- 
tion is  not  so  extensive,  German  pris- 
oners  were   filling   in   trenches   while 
we  were  there,  and  also  repairing  the 
roads,  although  the  roads  in  many  of 
the  localities  which  we  visited  seemed 
to  be  in  a  remarkably  good  condition. 
Of  course,  the  people  have  been  scat- 
tered  in  all   directions,  and  they  are 
only  just  now  beginning  to  come  back 
to    these    scarred    and    broken    areas. 
While  there  are  some  plans  under  dis- 
cussion for  restoring  these  regions,  it 
will  be  a  long  while  before  the  French 
even  know  what  can  be  done  in  this 
respect.     The  families  have  been  scat- 
tered by  the  German  occupation,  and 
many   members   of  the   families  have 
been  away  for  several  years  as  prison- 
ers in  German  territory.    I  talked  with 
one  woman   personally  whom   I   shall 
never  forget,  who  had  been  in  German 
captivity    for   nearly    four   years,    and 
who,  when  I  saw  her  in  a  repatriation 
station    in    one   of   the   French   towns, 
was  just  beginning  to  get  her  family 
together  again.    As  we  conversed  with 
her,  a  little  girl  about  six  years  old 
clung   to    her   skirts    with   a   tenacity 
that   was   pitiful.     When   the   mother 
tried  to  tell  us  about  her  four  months 
in  a  German  jail  at  Namur,  she  broke 
down  completely  and  could  give  us  no 
real  idea  as  to  what  went  on  there. 

We  have  been  told  that  some  twelve 
hundred  churches  in  France  have  been 
destroyed  or  have  been  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  the  damage  amounts  almost 
to  destruction.    Many  of  the  ministers 
are  in  real  want.     The  salaries  of  the 
Protestant    ministers    in    France    are 
only  barely   enough   to   support   them 
on  the  most  modest  scale.     A  French 
Protestant  minister  who  has  a  salary 
of  $1200  a  year  is  receiving  far  more 
than  most  men  over  there  in  that  field 
of   service   can    expect.     The   income- 
producing  part  of  France,  in  its  great 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  north, 
has  been  so  stricken  that  many  of  the 
ordinary   resources  of  the  church  are 
gone.     A  large  number  of  the  minis- 
ters receive  only  $300  or  $400  a  year. 
By  all  the  testimony  that  we  could 
secure  on  the  other  side,  the  war  has 
not  raised  the  moral  tone  of  France  or 
of  England.    Indeed,  quite  the  contrary 


rr-iHVSK  double  tread  tires  contain  twice  as  much  fabric  and  as  much  rubber  as  new 
Tu?e?--S?e  cemented  and  double  chain  stitched  together  to  make  tb^"^  P/»f  "'^  .^ 

auncture^oof   8^  durable  they  take  to  rou^h,  muddy  roads  with  ease-yet  their  price 

8  about  one-half  that  of  a  new  tire-and  they  are  guaranteed. 


f. 


The  following  are  the  little  prices 
of  our  guaranteed  tires. 


Si  sea 
lOzt    . 
lOxSK- 
82XSH- 

atz4 


•  ••••••••••< 


Price 

..97.00 
..  8.60 
..  9.00 
..  11.50 


Blzsa 
»4x4    .... 

34x4)^... 

3«x4^. 


Prica 

.912.00 

..  13.60 

..  14.00 

....  14.50 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Improved  proccHS  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  priccH: 


Siaea 
3ux3     .. 
30x3»j  . 
32x3>,.. 
33x4     .. 


Price 
....  95.SO 
....    6.50 

7.50 

,..  .    9  00 


Kizes 
34x4    ..  . 
34x4^^  . 

3&x4>a    - 

l6x4Ji... 


Price 

..»9.0<i 
.  10.6(1 
.  11. CK) 
.  11.00 


Add  $1.00  to  these  prices  for  non-skid  tires 

Send  for  De$cnptive  Booklet  and  Price  List. 
R.  K.  TIRE  CO>,  837  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


appears    to    be    the   case,    if   one    may 
take  at  the  face  value  the  testimony  of 
men  in  many  walks  of  life.    Our  boys 
have  been  facing  a  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of   temptation   over   there  that  is 
hardly  known  to  any  such  degree  in 
our  home  communities.    I  do  not  mean 
that  we  are,  by  any  means,  a  model 
of  what  moral  conditions  should  be  in 
our  American  communities.    Far  from 
it!     But  there  certain  kinds  of  tempta- 
tion are  so  open  and  so  savage  in  their 
character  that  the  American   soldiers 
who  have  been  through  the  camp  life 
on  the  other  side  and  life  in  the  areas 
of  occupation  have  been   face  to   face 
with    greater    moral    difficulties    than 
they  are  likely  to  have  met  here.    This 
is  one  reason  why  the  churches  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  churches 
over  there,  have  an  exceptionally  im- 
portant mission  now  to  those  who  are 
returning  from  the  war.     The  church 
needs    to    preach    a    very    clear    and 
straightforward  Gospel  to  men  whose 
experiences  have  brought  them  so  near 
the  grimmest  realities  of  sin  and  suf- 
fering.     The    church    and    the    whole 
community    needs    to    reach    out    the 
hand  of  warm  fellowship  and  perma- 
nent  interest  to   these  heroic    fellows 
who   are   coming  back    into   the   com- 
munities   where    they    must    take    up 
their  life  again  after  these  intense  ex- 
periences on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Many  readers  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
have  shared  in  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  among  our  boys  by  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  War  Council  of  The  Pocket 
Testament  League.     The  boys  who  are 
now  returning  are  reporting  their  ex- 
periences with  the  Testaments  in  such 
a  way  as  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  any 
who  have  helped  in  that  great  work. 

On  the  transport  on  which  I  returned 
I  talked  with  many  boys.    Among  them 
there  was  one   severely   wounded   and 
crippled  lad  in  the  hospital  who  told 
me   that  he   had    read   his   Testament 
through  twice  while  he  was  in  the  hos- 
pital on  the  other  side.     Another  boy 
told  me  that  he  had  a  Testament,  and 
he  assured  joae  that  he  was  going  to 
join  a  church  as  soon  as  he  got  home. 
These  dear  fellows  are  eager  for  the 
help  that  the  right  kind  of  church  and 
community     can     give.       Indeed,     the 
deeper  issues  of  the  war  are  yet  to  be 
settled   in  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  and 
the  boy  who  is  coming  back  now  into 
the   life  of   the  American    rural   com- 
munity has  become  a  man  in  the  few 
months  of  his  absence.     Home  never 
looked  so  good  to  him  as  it  does  right 
now.    And  we  of  the  home  community 
must    surround    him    with    every    in- 
centive to  let  his  experience  count  now 
for   the   upbuilding   of   the   ideals    for 
which  the  best  life  of  America  must 
stand. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanosd  ao 
greatly  why  not  buy  a  high  grade  used 
Automobile,  thereby  saving  over  bO  per 
cent  Our  stocli  of  Autos  conslBta  of  the 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  the  Tcry  letett 
types.  A  visit  to  our  •howroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks— Fords— Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupmobiles 
Overlands — Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins — Packards — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  is  made  we  have  In 
stock  in  all  stvles  and  models.  Writ*  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  Information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Breaa  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  country  for  a  good,  first-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  fr«m  us  you  are 
sure  thai  the  car  you  get  is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  in  1918-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  ^Va^  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  exi>ect8  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World' »  Largest  Auto  Dealer* 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


»» 


TIRES  ^°'r  "ARMOR 

5.000  Mile  Guaranteed  Quality  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

Tires       Tubes  "Armor" 
30x3       $13.60    $2.90    $3.00 
30x3H     17.00      3.45      3.60 
32x3}^     19.65      3.60      3.60 
Other  sizes  quoted  on  request. 
Order  these  5.000  mile  Beacon**IUb-Skid'' 
Tires.  Red  Tubes  and  "Inside  Armor  ' 
at  above  pricrs  on  money-back  approval, 
or  write  at  once  for  full  description  and  our 
plan  of  sHling  First  Grade,  Fully  Guar- 
anteed Tires,  etc..  direct -to- you  at  whole- 
Bale  prices.     Give  size  of  tires  and  name  of 
car.     Address 

IIOD{|lMTiR[CO..t557ttS>rttl,  MCIII[,WIS. 

Clil(«ir  rnUR  white  I.F.«H0R!«  ECJ«« 
alNULC  wUlfID   for  luiU  hiiiK  from  mature  fowls, 
mated   with   (ockf-rfls   from   trapne^t^'d   stock. 
E.  «'.  W001..VEB,  Rlohlleld  Aprlnv*.  W.». 


For  Male,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes. 

Miiiori-as.  Hnnitxires.  Aiiconas.  Orpingtons.  I>ang- 
mmnx.  BrKlmvas.  l.rKhorns.  turkevs,  ducks,  geese. 
t:iiin«*as.  Prios  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  Loudonvllle  O. 

St  Ci  Brown  ISpiOrnS  safe  arrival  guarantee. 
(in  ular  free.      H.  M    M'Vkk.  R.  3.  Bo.vertown.  Pa. 

DITCI?  DATV   Winners  since  1P93.    S»tock  and  eggs 

Dlirr  KUvA  from  1917  Color.  Special  winners. 
A<l<1ref«f>  KIk;KW(K»I»  FARM.  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 

MIAT«'HI!««  E««»»—Brert-tolayAncona8. White 
l^-Eiiorn"  Toulniiw  <;e^s»'.  B<»urbon  Red  Turkeya. 
None  »-tter.        A.  OlFTTKR,  Route  2.  Media,  Pa. 
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Daylight  Saving  for  Farmers 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $2  00  for  the  best.  fl.OO  for  the  next  best  and  50  rents  for  each  other  article  published  in  our  Kx- 
perienc/pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  disc-ssion  and 
.uggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1205,  Ai'Kil  15.— When  makins 
a  Dermaneut  pasture,  huve  you  fouuU  it 
better  to  sow  a  'seedauians"  mixture,  or 
buy  the  various  grasses  separately.' 
What  varieties-  and  quantities  do  voii 
sow  to  the  acre?  When  Is  the  best  time 
to  plant  ItV  NHiat  date  do  you  turn 
the  stock  out  to  pasture  for  the  summer  .' 

Topir  No.  12150,  May  1— What  roots  (1«. 
vou  grow  for  live  stock?  Tell  tis  the 
different  varieties  you  have  found  best 
for  diffeient  anlmal.s.  How  and  when  do 
vou  plant  the  seed?  About  how  much  do 
they  yield  an  acre?  Are  they  still  profit- 
able  since   we   tan   have  corn   silage,' 

Toi'ir  No.  12G7.  May  15.— Motor  trucks  for 
farmers.  What  use  do  you  find  for 
youi-s?  What  capacity  Is  It,  and  how 
lonj,'  have  you  had  It?  What  advantages 
do  vou  find  that  trucks  liave  oyer  horses  ' 
If  v(.u  do  not  own  a  truck,  but  benefit 
fi-om  one  bv  having  milk  or  farm  ))r<Hluco 
hauled,  tell  us  something  regarding  the 
v.ork  It  is  doing,  how  much  is  charged, 
whether  it  Is  satisfactory,  etc. 


J.  D.,  Meetze,  Va.— As  a  farmer,  I 
live  and  work  by  the  sun,  and  it  is 
mighty  hard  for  me  to  adjust  mat- 
ters so  that  I  can  gain  a  handicap  of 
one  hour  a  day  on  Old  Sol,  Being  a 
dairyman,  what  I  save  in  daylight  I 
have  to  spend  for  kerosene,  as  under 
the  daylight-saving  plan  I  have  to  pile 
out  at  3.30  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  milk,  cool  the  milk,  and  haul  it  to 
the  station  in  time  for  the  only  morn- 
ing milk  train  which  is  available. 

Normal  clock-time  and  the  records 
of  the  sundial  are  good  enough  for  me. 
The  hour  that  I  would  gain  in  the 
morning  I  would  lose  in  the  afternoon, 
as  my  farm  is  close  to  town  and  I 
would  want  my  help  to  start  and  stop 
work  by  the  town  whistles. 

With    me,    as    well    as    with    other 
farmers  in  my  section,  summer  work 
is   a   sun-to-sun    job    six    days    in    the 
week,  with  plenty  of  milking  and  feed- 
ing  to   do   on    Sunday   to  boot.      If    I 
begin  work  an  hour  earlier,  it  simply 
means  that  I  lose  an  hour's  sleep,  as. 
at  a  time  when  every  moment  of  day- 
light  counts,   I   am  not  going  to  stop 
my  work  and  sit  on  the  porch  an  hour 
before  sundown  every  evening.     I  can- 
not afford   to  shorten   my  sun-day  an 
hour    during    the    long-day    period    of 
pressing    farm    work,    and    last    year 
neither    I    nor   any   of    my    neighbors 
would  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
daylight-saving  proposition  had  it  not 
been    for    having   to   make   that   early 
milk  train  every  morning.     As  it  was, 
we  ran  our  watches  and  clocks  accord- 
ing to  sun  time,  and  simply  noted  the 
fact  that  the  milk  train  was  running 
on  a  schedule  one  hour  ahead  of  sun 

time. 

I  practice  better  methods  of  saving 
daylight,  to  my  notion,  than  the  hour- 
ahead-clock  plan.     For  example,  when 
we  are  working  in  a  field  distant  from 
the  house  during  the  summer,  we  take 
lunches    with    us    and    feed    for    the 
horses,  so  that  we  do  not  lose  time  in 
coming  into  the  barns  at  noon.     Dur- 
ing rush  seasons  of  haying  and  cutting 
grain,  we  work  for  a  couple  of  hours 
after    supper    in    the    fields,    shocking 
grain  and  cocking  up  hay.  and  in  this 
way  make  the  most  of  the  time  when 
the  sun  is  shining.     I  always  aim  to 
keep  plenty  of  repairs  on  hand,  so  that 
machines  are  never   Idle   long  during 
times  of  rush  work.     I  put  machinery 
away   In   good   order,  so  that  time  is 
saved  when  the  Implements  are  needed 
again,  instead  of  being  wasted  then  in 
having  to  doctor  up  the  tools.    And  by 
treating  my  hired  help  and  my  work 
animals  kindly  I  save  lots  of  time  each 
year.  Inasmuch  as  the  men  have  the 
inclination,   and   the   horses   are   able, 
to  perform  a  full  day's  work  every  day 
it    is    necessary.      Adherence    to    the 
golden  rule  In  handling  hired  labor  Is 
a    much    better    time    saver    than    the 
daylight-saving  plan,  as  It  works  the 
year  around  and  returns  big  dividends. 


United  States  would  have  been  millions 
of  dollars  ahead  last  year  had  we  fol- 
lowed the  system  designated  by  our 
Creator,  for  who  can  add  one  cubit  to 
his  stature,  make  one  hair  white  or 
black,  squeeze  the  mercury  down  when 
It  is  hot,  or  expand  it  in  the  tube  when 
it  is  cold,  or  add  one  hour  to  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis? 

The  proposition  is  easily  decided 
when  we  refer  to  and  reflect  on  Mother 
Nature  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  Uni- 
verse. How  many  millions  of  hours 
have  we  lost  mornings  during  the  har- 
vesting, haying  and  cultivating  seasons 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  daylight-sav- 
ing law?  Let  us  go  back  to  the  old 
regime  and  get  back  on  a  natural  basis, 
giving  nature  time  to  dry  off  the  dews 
from  the  crops,  for  we  must  give  na- 
ture her  way  or  the  farmhand  his 
time,  so  isn't  it  easier  for  us  farmers 
to  move  with  the  sun? 

If  our  city  cousins  who  work  under 
roofs,  with  steam  heat  and  electric 
light,  with  proper  ventilation  and  every 
other  convenience  which  they  have  been 
able  to  contrive,  insist  on  this  present 
system,  let  them  have  the  courage  to 
arouse  themselves  out  of  their  slum- 
bers an  hour  or  so  earlier  and  go  to 
it,  without  arousing  the  rest  of  the 
country  about  it.  If  the  capitalistic 
interests  demand  it  (and  they  usually 
get  what  they  demand ) ,  let  them  make 
It  a  private  matter,  rather  than  asking 
congress  to  work  a  hardship  on  the 
rest  of  the  people.  Brother  farmers, 
get  ready,  and  when  the  next  congress 
convenes,  write  your  representatives 
In  congress  to  repeal  the  daylight- 
saving  law  for  the  good  of  the  people. 


test   part   of  the   day.     Usually   at    5 
P.  M.  the  new  time,  the  very  best  time 
to  get  work  done  with  hay  and  grain, 
your  hired  help  is  about  ready  to  quit. 
So  consequently  we  see  that  the  day- 
light saved  by  this  plan  Is  about  an 
hour  in  the  evening.    The  farmer,  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  during  the  summer 
rush  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  consider- 
ably before  dark.    This  is  not  so  funny 
as    it    may    sound.      The    assumption 
made    by    some   city    people    that    the 
farmers    can    adjust    matters    In    this 
day  and   age  shows  us  their  compre- 
hension of  farm  affairs.    I,  as  a  farmer, 
however,    had    no    objection    to    being 
handicapped  by  this  law  as  long  as  it 
possibly  helped  push  the  war  machfne; 
but  now  that  is  all  off.     Why  should 
not  congress  repeal  a  law  that  so  many 
people  do  not  like?     At  any   rate,  if 
the  city  people  insist  on  repeating  this 
practice   of   having  an  extra  pleasure 
l^our— for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is    only    an    extra    pleasure    hour    to 
them— I  would  like  to  see  them  come 
out  to  the  farm  next  summer  and  see 
how  it  works  out. 

C.    C.    C,    Jr.,    Penn    Laird,    Va.— 
Our  experience  in  the  daylight-saving 
plan  of  last  season  would  not  make  an 
attractive     testimonial     for    the     pro- 
moters of  said   plan.     We  derived  no 
good    whatever    from    the    plan,    but 
plenty  of  harm,  instead.    During  wheat 
harvest,  in  particular,  hands  came  at 
the   earlv    hour,    claiming   their   time, 
when  the  wheat  was  so  wet  with  dew 
that  we  could  not  harvest  till  9  o'clock. 
These  hands  were  either  lying  in  the 
shade   or   doing   common    farm    work, 
drawing  harvest  wages,  till  9  o'clock, 
when  we  would  begin  harvesting.     In 
the   evening,    at    5    o'clock,    when    the 
wheat  was  In  good  shape  for  cutting, 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  waning,  these 
fellows  would  walk  off,  leaving  us  help- 
less, with  from  two  to  three  hours  lost 
during  the  choicest  part  of  the  day  for 
harvesting.     During  the  busy  part  of 
the   season   it   is   sometimes   hard    for 
the  farmer  to  get  to  the  store  In  day- 


light. Last  season,  under  the  dayligbt- 
savlng  plan,  the  farmer  who  to  ed  all 
day  with  the  expectation  of  doing  his 
store-going  at  night  was  sadly  disai^ 
pointed  if  the  merchant  observed  the 
daylight-s^'ing  plan,  which  many  did 
till  they  discovered  the  farmers  posi- 
tion, and  then  ceased  observing  it. 
Farmers  throughout  this  section  or 
the  country  are  thoroughly  .disgusted 
with  the  daylight-saving  plan  of  last  • 
season,  and  will  welcome  the  end  of  it 
any  time.  I  personally  know  of  not 
one  single  farmer  who  favors  it.  As 
for  myself,  I'd  get  up  at  1  o  clock  at 
night  to  kill  any  rooster  on  the  farm 
that  would  recognize  the  daylight- 
saving  plan  in  crowing. 

B.  B.,  Tully,  nT'y.— We  had  just 
one  advantage  from  the  daylight-saving 
plan  last  year.  We  took  milk  to  a 
cheese  factory,  and  by  having  the 
clocks  an  hour  fast  we  were  able  to 
get  In  the  field  earlier.  The  factory 
did  not  open  until  half-past  six.  As 
we  lived  in  a  small  village,  and 
worked  our  farm  some  distance  out- 
side, it  benefited  us  more  than  those 
who  lived  on  their  farms. 

The  cheese  factory  will  not  be 
opened  this  year,  so  we  have  no  reason 
for  wanting  the  plan  to  continue.  It 
benefited  the  city  people  more  than 
farmers,  anyway.  A  friend  of  mine 
heard  a  clerk  in  a  large  city  store  say 
she  never  saw  so  much  daylight  in 
her  life  as  she  did  last  year.  As  I 
had  lived  on  a  200-acre  farm  the  two 
years  previous,  where  I  was  obliged 
to  rise  before  daylight  and  work  until 
after  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen, 
the  city  clerk's  statement  did  not 
carry  much  weight  for  me. 

There  ^re  only  so  many  hours  of 
daylight  in  a  day,  and  when  they  are 
all   employed,  how   can  any   more   be 

saved  ? 

With  the  new  plan,  very  few  people 
go  to  bed  earlier,  so  an  hour  of  much- 
needed  rest  Is  lost,  and  physical 
strength  for  the  next  day's  work  is 
lowered  in  proportion. 


E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— From  the 
opinions  that  I  have  heard  expressed, 
I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
farmers  generally  are  opposed  to  the 
so-called  daylight-saving  plan,  because 
It  does  not  give  one  minute  more  of 
daylight  to  the  farmer,  and,  by  dis- 
placing the  natural  guide-posts  of  the 
day.  it  causes  confusion  of  thought 
that  hinders  more  than  it  helps. 

We  farmers  are  the  original  daylight 
savers.  We  don't  need  an  act  of  con- 
gress to  show  us.  The  necessity  of 
getting  through  our  work  forced  us  to 
learn  ourselves.  Daylight  saving  has 
always  been  a  rudimentary  part  of 
farm  management  on  all  well-ordered 
farms. 

If  the  farmer  gains  anything  by  hav- 
ing the  clocks  set  ahead,  it  is  only 
through  having  the  railway  and  cream- 
ery get  busy  an  hour  earlier — and  that 
has  always  been  done  by  their  respec- 
tive managements,  without  congres- 
sional a.ssistance. 

Possibly  this  system  may  save  some 
daylight  for  city  manufacturing  plants 
and  business  houses,  but  I  believe 
many  of  those  opened  earlier  and  econ- 
omized on  daylight  quite  as  much  with- 
out this  law — and  the  others  could  be 
persuaded  to  do  so  without  applying 
force.  Besides,  such  laws-are  distinctly 
un-American. 


J.    H,    H,,    Strasburg,    Va,— I    take 
the   position   that  the   farmers  of  the 


H.  B.  S.,  Emaus,  Pa.— The  follow- 
ing are  my  objections  concerning  the 
daylight-saving  plan:  Milk  trains  run 
an  hour  earlier,  and  consequently  the 
cows  have  to  be  milked  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  and  all  other  farm  chores 
have  to  be  begun  an  hour  earlier,  and 
for  about  three  months  the  farmer  has 
to  do  his  morning  work  by  lantern,  so 
there  Is  naturally  no  saving  In  this, 
and  I  think  if  it  should  be  feasible 
or  valuable  to  the  farmer  it  should 
not  l>e  continued  till  fall. 

Field  work  during  haying  and  har- 
vesting cannot  be  started  in  the  morn- 
ing until  the  dew  is  off.  This  usually 
costs  about  half  an  hour  in  hired  help, 
and  it  means  that  work  must  again  be 
resumed  at  dinner — just  then  the  hotr 
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OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  •spedaHy  for  thl«  paper  by  Uncle  Georee. 
founder  of  the  P.  l.O.  Club  in  The  Precticel  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 
"Mother,  may  I  make  some  candy 
this     afternoon?"     asked     Polly     one 
morning  whUe  she  was  getting  ready 

for  school. 

"Certainly/*     replied     her     mother. 
"What  kind  do  you  want  to  make?" 

"I   want  to  make  cotton-and-choco- 

late,"  said  Polly. 

"Cotton  -  and  -  chocolate!  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Robinson.  "Why,  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  kind.  How  do  you  make  it?" 
"Oh,  you  know  tomorrow  is  April 
Fool's' Day,"  replied  Polly,  "and  I  want 
to  fool  some  of  the  girls  and  boys  at 
school.  Have  you  any  soft  cotton  like 
you  use  for  stuffing  rag  dolls?  I  won't 
need  very  much." 

"I  have  plenty  of  cotton  and  choco- 
late, ioo,"  remarked  Mrs.  Robinson  in 
delight.    "We  will  have  to  make  a  few 
extra   pieces,   though,   so   as   to   have 
some  for  father  and  Silas.     But  you 
had  better  hurry  now  and  get  rekdx 
for   school,  or  else  you  will  be  late. 
I  have  your  lunch  all  packed." 
'  In   school   that  last   day  of   March, 
Polly    could    hardly    get    her    lessons 
right  for  thinking  about  her  candy.    In 
the   afternoon   the   teacher   called   the 
spelling  class,  and  Polly  proudly  took 
her  place  at  the  head,  where  she  had 
been  for  three  weeks.    Words  went  all 
around  twice,  and  Polly  still  held  her 
place,  thinking  all  the  time  about-~the 
next  day.     Then  the  teacher  gave  the 
word    'Peloponnesus.'      Three    of    the 
scholars  had  missed  it  when  it  came 
Polly's  turn.     Whether  It  was  spelled 
with  three  "s's"  and  one  "n,"  or  two 
"s's"   and  two  "n's,"   Polly   could   not 
decide  in  her  mind,  so  after  two  trials 
she  failed,  and,  much  to  her  chagrin, 
had  to  go  to  the  tall  end  of  the  class, 
while  her  greatest  rival,  Flossie  Tower, 
took  her  place.    "Never  mind."  thought 
Polly   to   herself,   "I    will   offer  her  a 
piece   of  my   candy   tomorrow,   and   I 
can    soon    get   back   to   my   old   placo 

if  I  try." 

laddie,  while  he  had  not  said  any- 
thing about  It,  had  not  forgotten  that 
April   1st   was   coming,   and   he   made 
some  plans  of  his  own.    One  day  when 
his    mother    was    house-cleaning    she 
threw  out  an  old  canary  bird  cfige.  and 
he    decided   to   make   good   use  of   it. 
He  found  a  half  of  a  red  brick,  and 
put  it  in  the  cage;  then  he  got  a  piece 
of  cloth  large  enough  to  cover  the  cage 
the  same  as  he  had  often  seen  them 
covered  in  the  city  to  keep  drafts  away 
from  the  birds  at  night.     He  had   it 
in  a  secret  hiding  place  of  his  in  the 
barn,  all  ready  for  "the  greatest  chU- 
dren's  fun  day  of  all  the  year." 

April  Fool's  Day  dawned  bright  and 
warm,  just  the  kind  where  everybody 
is  glad  they  are  alive.  Mr.  Robinson, 
as  usual,  was  the  first  one  up.  and  he 
went  to  Laddie's  room  to  call  him. 
"Quick,  my  boy.  get  up  and  look  at 
the    snow,"    he    said,    while    Laddie 


rubbed  his  eyes.    The  mention  of  snow, 
however,  made  Laddie  jump,  and   he 
ran  to  the  window,  only  to  hear  his 
father  say  "April  Fool"  as  he  closed 
the  door  and   went   down   the  stairs. 
"That  is  one  on  me,  sure,"  said  Lad- 
die to  himself,  "but  wait  until  I  fool 
him.     Anybody  could  be  fooled  when 
they  are  half  asleep.    Nobody  can  fool 
me  when  I  am  awake.    I  am  going  to 
keep  my  eyes  open  wide  today."    Think- 
ing thus.  Laddie  quickly  dressed  and 
went  down  to  the  barn  to  do  his  morn- 
ing chores,  among  which  was  caring 
for  Polly's  pony,  Star. 

As  Laddie  entered  the  bam,  Silas 
was  just  coming  across  the  field  from 
the  new  house  Mr.  Robinson  had  built 
for  him  and  Sue  after  they  were 
married. 

"Morning,"   called  Laddie. 
"Morning,"  replied  Silas.    "I  couldn't 
help  being  a  little  late  this  morning." 
"Why  not?"  asked  Laddie." 
"I  had  to  go  see  the  airship  which 
came  down  last  night,"  replied  Silas. 
"What's  the  matter."  asked  Laddie. 
"It   ran   out   of   gasoline,   and   came 
down  right  In  Sam  Smedley's  field.    It 
smashed  all  up,  and  there  are  letters 
all  over  the  field  just  like  snow,  be- 
cause it  had  a  ton  of  mail  on  it,"  said 

bilas. 

"I'll  have  to  go  see  it  right  after 
breakfast,"  thought  i^addie. 

Breakfast  was  soon  over,  and  Laddie 
was  first  to  spy  a  nice-looking  dish  of 
chocolates  on  the  sideboard.  "Guess 
just  one  candy  won't  hurt  me  this 
early."  he  said. 

"No,  just  one  won't  hurt  you."  said 
Polly,  because  I  made  them  and  know 
what  is  in  them.  He  can  have  one, 
can't  he,  mother?" 

"Most  surely,"  replied  Mother  Robin- 
son, who  was  never  known  to  refuse 
such  a  simple  request.  "Maybe  father 
would  like  one,  also,"  she  added,  of- 
fering him  the  dish  as  he  was  about 
to  go  out  the  side  door. 

Thus  two  of  Polly's  candies  found 
willing  victims,  and  before  they  could 
report  results  to  Silas  she  ran  out  to 
the  separator  house  to  offer  him  one, 
and  found  another  ready  taker.  What 
all  three  of  them  said  when  they  bit 
into  the  innocent-looking  chocolates, 
and  had  a  mouthful  of  cotton,  cannot 
be  recorded  here,  but  each  decided  to 
watch  for  a  chance  to  get  even  with 

her. 

"Have  you  seen  the  crippled  airship. 
Sam?"  asked  Laddie,  almost  out  of 
breath,  when  he  came  to  Sam  plowing 
in  his  field. 

"What  airship?"  asked  Sam.  Then 
Laddie  told  him  just  as  he  learned  it 
from  Silas. 

"Guess  you  forget  today  is  the  1st 
of  April."  said  Sam.  "Silas  pulled  one 
over  on  you,  all  right." 

"I  guess  he  did,"  acknowledged  Lad- 
die, and  then,  as  he  picked  some  more 


cotton  out  of  a  tooth,  he  thought  of 
his  boast  early  in  the  day,  and  how 
he  had  been  fooled  twice. 

At  school   that  morning  Polly  was 
very  careful   not  to  try  to  fool   any- 
body, and  took  good  naturedly  all  the 
tricks   which   were   played   upon   her. 
When    all    the    children    were    eating 
their  lunch,  and  most  of  the  April  fool 
spirit    had    been    worked    off,    Polly 
brought  out  her  box  of  chocolates,  and 
announced  she  had  a  piece  for  every* 
body    when    lunch    was    over.      This 
meant  lunch  was  soon  over,  and  every 
body  was  anxious  for  a  piece  of  the 
candy.     Almost  as  soon  as  Polly  took 
the  lid  off  the  box  the  candies  were  all 
gone,  and  before  anybody  tasted  one, 
more  than  half  of  them  were  inside 
various  mouths.     Then  followed  such 
a  shouting  and  spitting  time  you  never 
did  see  before.    Polly  was  safely  inside 
the  school  room,  on  the  teacher's  plat- 
form when  the  trick  was  discovered, 
and   It  is  good  she  was,   because  no 
telling  what  the  children  would  have 
done  to  her. 

While  this  excitement  was  going  on, 
Laddie  was  down  the  basement,  giving 
a  private  view  to  Soapy  of  the  "bat" 
he  had  captured  and  put  in  a  cage. 

"Ah,  it's  nothing  but  a  brick!"  said 
Soapy  in  disgust. 

"Sure,  a  brick-bat,"  replied  Laddie. 
"Isn't  today  April  Fool's  Day?" 

"I  forgot  that,"  acknowledged  Soapy, 
"but  I  won't  tell  your  joke.  I'll  send 
Jessie  Jones  down  to  see  it."  In  this 
way  every  child  in  the  school  was 
fooled  by  Laddie's  tame  bat. 

"This   surely   was   a  lively  day   for 
us,"    remarked    Mr.    Robinson    to    his 
good  wife  when  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed  for  the  night.     "It  reminds  me 
of   the  .time   our    Emma   was   a    girl. 
Seems  to  me,  too.  that  Polly  is  get- 
ting   more   and    more   like   her    every 
day,"  he  added  as  he  untied  knots  In 
both   of  his   nightshirt  sleeves   which 
he  suspected  Polly  had  put  there. 
(To  he  continued) 


it    becomes    a    pretty 


(97.)  When 
woman. 

(98.)  Courtship. 

(99.)  Because  there  is  a  man  in  it. 

(100.)   Time  It  was  fixed. 


Theresa  Hopler,  of  New  Jersey,  asks 

these  two: 

(101.)  What  kind  of  flower  is  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  shoemaker's 

shop? 

(102.)  What   tradesmen   are  always 

robbing  themselves. 

The  following  were  sent  from  Vlr-  - 
ginla  by  jtatherene  Coate: 

(103.)   What  key   is   the  hardest  to 

turn? 

(104.)  How  long  did  Cain  hate  his 

brother? 

(105.)  When  is  a  plant  like  a  hog? 
(106.)  When  is  a  man  like  a  wagon 

wheel? 

Ruth   Watson    (New   Jersey)    sends 

these  good   riddles: 

(107.)  What  goes  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs  and  in  the  house  and  out  on 
its  head? 

(108.)  I  went  down  the  lane  to  a 
lake.  Just  before  I  got  to  the  lake 
I  saw  a  boat  with  eight  people  in  it 
When  I  got  to  the  lake,  I  saw  the  boat, 
but  I  couldn't  see  a  single  person  in 
It.     Why? 


(More  P.  I.  O.  on  page  lot) 


This  Issue  of  our  P.  I.  O.  page  will 
most  likely  not  reach  our  members 
before  April  1st.  so  It  will  be  useless 
to  print  the  April  fool  jokes  which  a 
few  members  have  sent  In.  We  should 
have  had  them  in  time  for  our  March 
1.5th  issue,  so,  rather  than  have  any- 
body say.  "The  first  has  gone,  and  the 
second  has  come;  you  are  the  fool,  and 
I  am  none,"  we  will  save  the  tricks 
until  next  year. 
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RIDDLES 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  riddles 
In  the  last  issue: 

(84.)   Icicle. 

(85.)   Because  you  cannot  make  caKe 

without  It. 

(86.)   When    the    cow    jumped    over 

the  moon. 

(87.)   Because  he   Is  always   on    the 

watch. 

(88.)    Because    she    has    the    fellows 

around  her. 

(89.)   A  dead  hen. 

(90.)   A  snake. 

(91.)   When  It  Is  a  colt, 

(92.)  Because  he  hopes  she  will  love 
him  in  time. 

(93.)  One  faces  the  powder,  and  tH* 
other  powders  the  face. 

(94.)    In  an  old  maid's  parlor. 

(95.)   A  debt. 

(96.)   The  shortest. 
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ThU  U  the  farm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.    It  is  devoted  to  the  diacuMion 
of  topics   of   everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practi         Farmer  mvites 
and  expecU— you  not    only   to  write    your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion    but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.    The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


April  15. — Last  year  we  discussed  "Annual 
Flowers  for  the  Home  (Jarden."  Now 
let's  talk  about  shrubs,  vines  and  trees 
for  the  homo  grounds.  What  kinds  are 
bestV  How  do  you  use  them  to  advan- 
What  care  do  they  need? 
-New  ways  to  make  "pin  money" 
the  summer  are  always  sought 
How  have  you  been  successful  In 
the    extra    dollars    for    the    extra 


tage  'i 

May    1.- 

durlng 

after. 

getting 


needs  or  pleasures? 


ALvY  1.'. — What  success  have  you  had  with 

ducks  and  geese?  What  varieties  do 
YOU  prefer?  I*]ver  used  an  Incubator  and 
brooder  to  raise  them?  Do  you  sell  the 
feathers?  What  do  you  feed  the  duck- 
lings? What  special  equipment  Is  needed, 
oi"  do  you   mix   all    poultry   together? 

Ce*  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  does  not 
reach  u»  at  least  IS   day*  before  the  date  of 
'  i*aue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


How  I  Would  Spend  $1000 


would  have  a  phone  installed.  This  is 
a  necessity,  too,  especially  in  a  rural 
community.  In  case  of  sickness  or 
fire  it  is  the  only  help  that  is  always 
at  hand.  It  cheers  the  tired  housewife 
to  be  able  to  visit  with  a  neighbor 
after  a  hard  day's  work;  keeps  the 
father  at  home  evenings  with  the  fam- 
ily, for  they  can  talk  and  visit  over 
the  telephone.  It  saves  many  trips 
to  the  village,  as  prices  may  be  ob- 
tained,  etc. 

I  would  purchase  a  good  Victrola, 
also,  for  "music  hath  charms."  It 
keeps  the  children  contented,  brings 
the   best    musical    selections    into    the 


home,  delights  old  people,  and  culti- 
vates a  taste  for  music  in  the  young. 
I  would  then  subscribe  for  sevem 
magazines— agricultural,  religious  and 
fiction.  I  would  renew  my  subscription 
to  The  PiiACTicAL  Farmer  for  five 
years,  and  then  I  would  purchase  war 
savings  stamps  with  the  remainder,  to 
start  a  fund  for  my  children's  educa- 
tion or  the  "rainy  day"  so  sure  to 
come  in  every  home.  If  I  had  no 
children  to  educate,  or  had  some 
means,  I  would  add  further  to  the 
comforts  of  the  home  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  an  oil  cookstove,  which 
may    be    used    to    cook    with    in    hot 


Mrs.  G.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — If  I 
should  happily  win  the  $1000  prize, 
and  elected  to  take  the  cash,  what 
would  1  do  with  the  money!  Oh.  my. 
there  would  be  lots  of  things  I  should 
want  to  do,  but  I  think  1  should  spend 
it  for  something  of  permanent  benefit 
to  the  whole  family. 

Last  November  30th  we  came  to  live 
in  the   beautiful   section   of   Maryland 
known    as    the    Eastern    Shore,    quite 
near  the  center  of  the  peninsula,  one 
mile    from    the    pretty    little    town    of 
Denton,    the    county   seat    of    Caroline 
county.     We  have  a  fine  old  Colonial 
house,  pleasantly  back  from  the  State 
road,   among  great   sheltering  maples, 
in  sight  of  the  Choptank  river — one  of 
the   loveliest    si>ots   you    can   imagine. 
Yet,  alas,  the  house  has  been  neglected, 
especially  the  ell,  and  is  loosely  built, 
as    most    houses    are    in    this    section, 
and  there  are  no  modern  conveniences. 
So   1   would  build  a  new   ell   in   place 
of  the  old  one,  with  modern  lighting, 
heating  and  water  systems.     I  would 
put  in   my  own  electric   plant  to  run 
the  lights,  etc.,  and  have  sinks,  laun- 
dry  room   with   tubs,   in    fact,   have   a 
thoroughly  comfortable  modern  home. 
Perhaps   I've  planned   too  much   for 
the    $1000,    but    I    think    it    might    be 
done,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  the 
family,    who    would    do    much    of    the 
work,   and   by   availing   myself  of   tho 
prices  offered  in  the  best  farm  papers 
for  materials  to  work  with. 


more  sati  /factory;  so  I  think  first  of 
all  our  homes  should  be  made  really 
livable  for  the  young  folks, " 

Mrs.  R.  H.  W.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.— If 
I  won  $1000  1  would  invest  it  in  the 
fifth  Liberty  loan,  which  will  be  a  vic- 
tory loan.  Then  I  would  take  out  a 
twenty-year  endowment  life  insurance 
policy  in  some  good  company,  and 
woula  use  my  interest  to  pay  the  same. 
Then  if  1  live  twenty  years  I  will  have 
doubled  my  fortune  and  have  $2000. 
If  I  die  before  the  twenty  years  is 
past,  my  family  will  have  the  same 
amount  to  educate  themselves. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittine  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  w"t«  ^°"I  ""7!, 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  siie  of  each  pattern  yo"J^ant  and  send  "•"""•?' 
each      Address.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER.  PHILAU  A    fA. 


Mrs.  H.  L.  P.,  Needmore,  Pa.— If  I 
should  win  the  $1000  cash  prize  in 
your  subscription  contest,  the  first 
thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  buy  two 
Holstein  cows  (our  farm  is  not  very 
large,  and  we  cannot  keep  too  many 
cows)  and  a  separator,  and  also  a 
couple  of  good  mother  hogs  and  about 
one  hundred  more  chickens.  The  rest 
of  the  money  that  was  left  I  would 
use  to  buy  wire  fence  for  our  farm, 
which  needs  it  very  much.  Then  I 
think  I  would  have  put  my  thousand 
dollars  out  on  very  good  interest. 

Mrs.   E.    M.    A.,   Ashville,   N.   Y.— 
I  should  use  that  $1000  substantially  in 
the  same  way  that  I  believe  ninety-nine 
out    of    every    hundred    farm    women 
would    use    a    similar    sum.      First.    1 
should  finish  a  few  odd  carpenter  jobs 
about  the  house,  including  a  hardwood 
floor   In   my   living-room.  and.   next.   1 
should  install  adequate  water,  heating 
and    lighting    systems,    in    the    order 
named.     The  majority  of  us  do  with- 
out all  these  things  because  we  can't 
afford  them,  but  if  the  cash  were  forth- 
coming I  am  sure  they  would  be  sec- 
ond   to   nothing,    unless    we   had   chil- 
dren for  whose  education  it  was  more 
Imperatively   needed,   and,   even    so.    I 
should    think    twice    before    spending 
money    on    a    high    school    or    college 
course    for    my    daughter    while    our 
home   still   lacked    these   prime   requi- 
sites to  decent  living.     Young  people 
with    sufficient    enthusiasm    can    work 
their  way  through  school,  and  I'm  not 
sure   that  they  themselves   would   not 
prefer  comfortable  homes  in  which  to 
entertain  their  friends,  before  prepaid 
educational  courses.     A  generous  sup- 
ply  of   good    books    is    almost,    if   not 
quite,    as    educational,    and    often    far 


Mrs.    F.    M,    H.,    Nashport,    Ohio. — 
My  Lord's  tenth  would  come  out  first. 
This  $100  would  be  distributed  among 
our  church   interests.     The  next   $100 
should  be  a  thank  offering,  and  put  in 
savings  bank,  to  be  drawn  out  as  con- 
science   dictates;     $200    would    be    set 
apart  to  help  in  the  college  expenses 
of  the  son  now  a  senior  in  high  school : 
$375  would  be  placed  in  savings  bank 
to  grow  until  needed  to  help  educate 
the  three  younger  children.     The  next 
$100   would   be  used   about   the   home. 
About  $30  would  complete  the  piping 
of    the    cistern    water    to    the   kitchen 
and  back  porch  and  give  us  a  sink  in 
the   kitchen.     Some   would    buy   rugs, 
some  plain,  comfortable  rockers,  book- 
cases, aluminum  cooking  utensils,  etc., 
etc.     Of  the   remaining  $125,  a   small 
sum    would    fill   in    and   complete   our 
fruit  orchard,  berry  patches  and  grape- 
vines   and    assure    us    what    fruit    we 
want  and   a   little   to   sell.      It   would 
help     (with    some    hoped-for    poultry 
profits)    to   make   some  improvements 
in  our  turkey  and  chicken  equipment, 
at    least    some    fencing    and    a    small 
building. 

Some  would  go  for  gifts  to  the  loved 
ones  in  the  home,  also  a  few  not  of 
the  home.  Some  good  books — really 
worthwhile  books — should  be  added  to 
our  library.  1  should  hope  for  a  lit- 
tle to  put  in  the  savings  bank  for 
whenever  and  whatever  I  please.  Of 
course,  it  would  all  go  directly  to 
bank,  and  be  checked  out,  except  that 
not  spent  for  a  time,  which  would  be 
placed  where  it  could  get  interest, 
probably  in  our  savings  bank. 

Miss  E.  E.,  Needmore,  Pa. — I  have 
never  had  any  chance  to  get  an  educa- 
tion— only  a  common  country  one.  If 
I  were  to  win  the  $1000  cash  prize 
in  the  subscription  contest,  I  would  go 
to  college  and  study  to  become  a  busi- 
ness teacher  in  some  good  business 
college. 

Mrs.  H.  H.,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y.— 
There  is  no  one  who  could  use  the 
$1000  to  better  advantage  than  the 
farm  woman,  for  money  used  in  a 
farm  home  benefits  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. Generally  there  are  grandparents, 
aunts  or  uncles,  as  well  as  the  younger 
generation  and  children.  I  would  put 
in  a  good  bathroom  equipment,  as  there 
is  nothing  that  adds  more  to  the  com- 
fort of  a  whole  family,  old  and  young, 
than  this.  It  adds  not  only  comfort, 
but  better  health,  as  frequent  baths 
and  a  close  attention  to  nature's  de- 
mands  greatly    prolong   life.     Then    I 
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9104. — Ladles'    and   misses'    one-piece   kl-  . 
mono    waist.      Cut    In   sizes   :^6,   38,    40   and  | 
41   Inches   bust   measure.      The  collar  is  at-  i 
tached    to    the    overblouse.    formlnR   a    .voke. 
and    the    kimono    waist   is   made    with   lull- 
lenjrth   flare   sleeves. 

9201.— Ladles*  and  misses'  one-piece 
dress.  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
•M\.  W.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  long  panel  effe<t  Is  carried  out  In  front 
and  back  with  a  square  neck  and  roll  collar. 

1»11>ri Ladles'    and    misses'    waist.      Cut 

In  sizes  34,  'M.  38.  40  and  42  Inches  b»ist 
measure.  This  stvle  ha*  a  surplice  effect 
In  front  and  back,  with  full-length  dart- 
fitted   sleeves.  ,,         . 

snU'£ Child's    one  piece    dress.       (  ut    I9 

fi\7.PS  2.  4.  0  and  8  yean.  The  dress  shown 
Is  made  so  that  it  can  be  slipped  on  over 
the    head,     with    sleeves    In    long    or    short 

}>1fMt Child's    long-walsted    dress.       Cut 

In  sizes  2.  4  and  0  years.  The  b<»x-plalted 
skirt  Is  joined  to  the  long  waist,  with  the 
(losing  at  center  back,  and  long  or  short 
sleeves.  ,  ^ 

>»1S10. — Ladles'    and    misses'    dress.      Cut 


In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  .36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist 
has  a  surplice  closing,  wide  collar  and  full- 
length  sleeves,  while  the  skirt  has  gathered 
Bide  panel.e  and  a  wide  girdle. 

03:21. — -Ladles'  and  misses'  two-piece 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
•>0  28  .30,  32  and  34  Inches  waist  measure. 
The  top  of  the  skirt  Is  gathered  at  the 
slightly  raised  waistline,  and  Is  cut  to  form 
the   simple   drapery.  _        .        .         ^     „ 

0307. — <;lrls  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8. 
10.  12  and  14  vears.  The  straight  plaited 
skirt  is  joined  to  an  underwalst.  over  which 
an  overblouse   with  a  V-neck   Is  worn. 

0210. — Ladles'  and  misses'  one-piece 
skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
20,  28.  30  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
The  skirt  Is  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised 
waistline,  and  the  closing  is  at  the  left 
side,  with  an  extension  forming  the 
trimming. 

fM>4H. — Ladles'  one-piece  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  3<>.  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  apron  is  made  in  the  sllp-over-the  ln»nd 
style,  with,  an  applied  yoke  and  sleeve 
«e*rtl<»n. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  a* 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  wepublish  for  the  benefit  ol  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called—  Every  'Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"-  which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cent*  a  copv.  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copv  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postprid.     Address 

FASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PPACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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■weather — a  great  convenience  to  bake  | 
with  all  times  of  year.  An  unused, 
unheated  room  may  be  quickly  heated 
with  an  oil  cookstove  by  lighting  and 
leaving  the  oven  door  open.  I  would 
be  sure  to  provide  good  lights  for 
reading  and  sewing.  In  fact,  I  would 
'  spend  the  thousand  dollars  for  home 
comforts. 

Fat-Saving  Methods 

Home  demonstration  workers  are 
urging  Wisconsin  housewives  to  add 
to  the  world's  scanty  supply  by  mak- 
ing use  of  every  particle  of  fat  in  the 
kitchen.  Some  of  the  uses  of  fats 
which  they  are  demonstrating  are  given 
by  Miss  Gladys  Stillman,  of  the  Wis- 
consin agricultural  extension  service. 
Pork  and  beef  fats  may  be  used  in 
hot  breads,  colored  and  spiced  cakes, 
sauces,  soups,  stews  and  meat  loaves, 
and  to  saute  potatoes,  meat  and  fish. 
Sausage  fat  is  especially  good  for  poul- 
try stuffing.  Bacon  fat  may  be  used 
for  spreading  sandwiches. 

Mutton  fat.  clarified  and  softened, 
may  be  used  in  colored  and  spiced 
cakes,  meat  loaves,  stews,  and  in 
savory  fat. 

Chicken  fat  may  be  used  in  hot 
breads,  biscuits,  aad  muffins,  cakes, 
cookies  and  sauces. 

Savory  fat  is  made  by  heating  the 
fat  gently  for  about  twenty  minutes 
with  such  seasoning  as  onion,  summer 
savory,  garlic,  thyme,  marjoram  and 
bayleaf,  the  amount  and  kind  depend- 
ing on  individual  taste. 

The  amount  of  salt  in  a  recipe  using 
the  clarified  fats  should  be  increased. 
The  objectionable  flavors  of  strong 
fats,  such  as  bacon,  mutton  and  ham, 
are  masked  by  the  addition  of  choco- 
late and  spices. 

Strong  fats  that  are  no  longer  usable 
for  cooking  may  be  made  into  soap. 
One' can  of  lye  is  added  to  one  quart  of 
water,  and  the  mixture  cooled;  to  this 
amount  of  lye.  six  pounds  of  fat, 
melted,  but  not  hot,  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  until  it  is  white.  It  is 
then  poured  into  pans,  and  cut  into 
squares  as  It  hardens.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  it  is  used. 

Greater  resistance  to  disease,  greater 
physical  development  and  less  need  of 
discipline — these  are  the  results  of  the 
bowl  of  hot  cocoa  or  soup  served  to 
school  children  at  the  noon  hour. 

Just  how  to  keep  the  youngsters 
healthy,  and  consequently  happy,  by 
serving  them  a  hot  dish  at  noon  has 
been  taken  up  by  M.  Ethel  Jones,  as- 
sistant state  club  leader,  in  an  illus- 
trated bulletin,  entitled  "The  School 
Lunch,"  recently  published  by  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College  for  free 
distribution. 

How  to  organize  a  school  lunch  club, 
how  best  to  plan  and  pack  a  lunch, 
and  an  easy  way  to  make  a  fireless 
cooker,  are  among  the  features  of  the 
publication.  Food  needs  of  the  body 
are  also  discussed,  including  recipes  of 
well-balanced  meals  which  can  be 
cooked  even  with  little  equipment  in 
the  schoolroom. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


^y  Ethel  Hueston 
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NEW  RHUBARB  REriPES 
Soon  even-  honsewlfe  who  ha«  a  few 
rhubarb  nlniits  will  be  cuttlnR  the  tender 
new  stalks  f«»r  pies  and  sauce.  Some  do 
not  know  that  there  are  other  ways  In 
whl«h  thlH  vegetable  may  be  used.  The 
home  economics  workers  at  the  ^♦'.^u^?^ 
State  f'ollejje  of  Agriculture  furnish  the 
fi.ll«»\vlng  recipes :  „„       o 

Rhi  HAUH  Shortcake. — Three  eggs.  A 
tablespoonfiils  lemon  iulce.  1  cupful  granu 
lafed  sugar.  1  cupful  flour.  1  teaspoonful 
baklnjr  p«»wder.  'i  teaspoonful  salt.  Heat 
the  volks  of  the  eggs  until  <hey  are  light. 
Add  the  lemon  jtiUe,  and  gradunlly  beat  In 
the  sugar.  Be:it  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
until  thev  are  dry.  add  them  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  iMat  It  well.  Sift  together  the 
flour,  the  baking  powder  and  the  salt.  Fold 
the  drv  Ingredients  lightly  Into  the  egg 
mixture,  r.ake  the  cake  In  tw«)  nyers  in 
Sodernte  oven.  For  the  filling,  take  2  tea- 
spof.nfuN  pclntm.  ^\  cnvf^\\^f'}(\  «n|*"''.  1 
pint  red  rluihnrh  cut  In  small  plecps.  1  cun- 
ful     sugar.    Juice     and    grated     rind    of     Vj 

""^'nfRKn  RiftBARB.— <^ut  the  rhubarb  In 
small  pieces.  In  a  baklnj,'  dish  place  a 
hVver  of  rhubarb,  sprinkle  It  generously 
with  «unar.  .nnd  .ilteiniite  In  this  way  until 
the  dish  Is  flMcd.  Sprinkle  surar  over  I  ho 
top  add  small  pieces  of  ^"'V,*"-  «";^,  P-*"^:' 
lemon  rind  or  cinnamon.  P.nko  the  dish 
ilowU-  t.ntll  It  Is  well  done  F.omr,  slow 
baking  gives  rhubarb  a  rich  red  color. 


CHAPTER  V— Continued 
"Now,  Professor  Duke  is  very  bril- 
liant and  clever  and  interesting.     And 
he    does    like    Carol    tremendously— 
Larkie,  too.     He  says  she  is  the  clever- 
est girl  he  ever  knew.     But  Carol   is 
his    favorite.     »But    he    does    not    like 
teaching,  and  he  has  not  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  scholars  at  heart.     Next 
year  he  is  to  begin  some  very  wonder- 
ful   research    work,    at    a    big    salary. 
That  is  what  he  loves.     That  is  where 
his  interests  lie.     But  this  year,  being 
idle,  and  his  uncle  being  on  the  school 
board  here,  he  accepted  this  place  as 
a  sort  of  vacation  in  the  meanwhile. 
That  is  all  it  means  to  him.     But    I 
love  teaching;    it  is   my   life-work.     1 
love  the  young  people,  and  I  want  to 
help  them.     Why  won't  the  twins  give 
me  a  chance?     Surely  1  am  as  attrac- 
tive as  Professor  Duke.    They  are  even 
fond  of  Miss  Adams,  whom  most  people 
consider  rather  a  sour  old  maid.     But 
they  have  no  use  for  me.     I  want  you 
to    find   out   the    reason,   and   tell    me. 
Will   you   do   it?     They   will   tell   you 
if  you  ask  them,  won't  they?" 

"I  think  so.  It  is  partly  my  fault. 
I  am  very  strict  with  them  about 
saying  hateful  things  about  people. 
I  do  not  allow  it.  And  I  insist  that 
they  like  everybody — If  they  don't,  I 
make  them.  So  they  have  just  kept 
it  to  themselves.  But  I  will  do  my 
best." 

One  would  have  thought  that  Pru- 
dence carried  the  responsibility  for 
the  entire  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States  upon  her  shoulders  that 
r'ght,  so  anxious  were  her  eyes,  so 
^  ^ve  her  face.  Supper  over,  she 
quietly  suggested  to  Fairy  that  she 
would  appreciate  the  absence  of  her- 
self and  Connie  for  a  time.  And 
Fairy  instantly  realized  that  the  twins 
must  be  dealt  with  seriously  for  some- 
thing. So  she  went  in  search  of  Con- 
nie, and  the  two  set  out  for  a  long 
walk.  Then  Prudence  went  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  twins  were  wash- 
ing the  dishes  and,  as  usual,  laughing 
immoderately  over  something. 

Prudence  sat  down  and  leaned  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  her  chin  in  her 
palms.  "I  met  Miss  Allen  today,"  she 
said,  closely  observing  the  faces  of  the 
twins.  A  significant  glance  flashed 
between  them,  and  .they  stiffened 
instantly. 

'She's  very   pretty  and   sweet,   isn't 
she?"  continued   Prudence. 

"Yes,  very,"  agreed  Lark  without 
any  enthusiasm. 

"Such  pretty  hair,"  added  Carol 
dispassionately. 

"She  must  be  very  popular  with  the 
scholars,"   suggested   Prudence. 

"Yes."  most  of  them  are  fond  of  her." 
assented  Lark. 

"She  has  rather  winsome  manners. 
I  think."  said  Carol. 

"Which  of  your  professors  do  you 
like  best?"  queried  Prudence. 

"Duck,"  they  answered  unanimously 
and  with  brightening  faces. 
"Why?" 

"Because  he  is  a  duck."  said  Carol, 
and  they  all  laughed.  But  Prudence 
returned  to  the  charge  without  delay. 
"Do  you  like  Miss  Allen?"  She  was 
going  through  these  questions  with 
such  solemnity  that  the  twins'  sus- 
picions had  bean  aroused  right  at  the 
start.  What  had  Miss  Allen  told  their 
sister?  Again  that  significant  flash 
from  twin  to  twin. 

"Shfe  certainly  has  very  likeable 
ways,"  said  I^rk  shrewdly. 

"But  do  you  like  her?"  insisted 
Prudence. 

"I  would  like  her  very  much  under 
ordinary  circumstances."  admitted 
Carol. 

"What  Is  unusual  about  the  circum- 
stances?" Prudence  wanted  to  know, 
i       "Look  here.  Prudence,  what  did  Miss 
Allen  tell  you?     Was  she  complaining 
about   us?     We've  been  very  nice  and 
'  orderlv.  I'm  sure."    I^rk  was  aggrieved. 


"She  wasn't  complaining.  She  likes 
you  both.  But  she  says  you  dg  not  like 
her.     I  want  to  know;  why." 

"Well,  if  you  must'  know,  Miss  Allen 
is  a  heretic,"  snapped  Lark. 

Then  Prudence  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  gazed  at  the  flushed  faces  of 
the  twins  for  two  full  minutes, 

"A — a — a  what?"  she  ejaculated, 
when  power  of  speech  returned  to  her. 
"Heretic,"  said  Carol  with  some  rel- 
ish. "A  heretic!  You  know  what 
heresy  is,  don't  you?  We'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  if  you  like,  now  you've  got 
things  started." 

"We  didn't  tell  you  before  because 
we  thought  you  and  father  would  feel 
badly  about  sending  us  to  school  to  a 
heretic.  But  don't  you  worry — Miss 
Allen  hasn't  influenced  us  any." 

"We  haven't  given  her  a  chance," 
said  Carol  with  her  impish  smile. 

"Go  on,"  begged  Prudence.  "Tell 
me.  You're  both  crazy,  I  see  that.  But 
tell  me!" 

"Well,"  began  Lark,  for  Carol  al- 
ways relegated  the  story-telling  to  her 
more  gifted  twin,  "we've  suspected 
Miss  Allen  right  from  the  start.  They 
used  to  have  Bible-reading  every  morn- 
ing in  school,  one  chapter,  you  know, 
and  then  the  Lord's  prayer.  After  the 
first  week,  Miss  Allen  dropped  it.  Wp 
thought  that  was  a — a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance." 

"Phenomenally  so,"  said  Carol  darkly. 
"But  we  kept  our  suspicions  to  our- 
selves, and  we  didn't  come  across  any- 
thing else  for  several  days.  We 
wouldn't  condemn  anybody  on — on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  Prue.  We're  very 
fair-minded,  you  know." 

"In    spite    of    being    twins,"    added 
Carol. 

"What's    that    got    to    do    with    it?' 
Prudence  inquired,  frowning  at  Carol. 
"Oh.  nothing,"  admitted  Carol,  driven 
into  a  corner.    "I  just  wanted  to  make 
it  emphatic." 
"Go  on.  Lark." 

"Well,  there's  a  girl  at  school  named 
Hattie  Simpson.    You  do  not  know  her, 
Prue.      We   don't    associate    with    her 
Oh,    yes,   we   like   her   very    well,    but 
she   isn't   parsonage   material." 

"She's  a  goat,"  put  In  Carol.  "You 
needn't  frown,  Prue:  that's  Bible! 
Don't  you  remember  the  sheep  and  the 
goats?  I  don't  know  now  just  what  it 
was  they  did,  but  I  know  the  goats  were 
very — very  disreputable  characters!" 
"Go  on.  Lark." 

"Well,    her    folks   are   atheists,    and 
she's  an  atheist,  too.     You  know  what 
an   atheist  is,  don't  you?     You   know. 
Prue    Mount  Mark  is  a  veiy  religious 
town,  on  account  of  the   Presbyterian 
College,  and  all,  and  it  seems  the  Simp- 
sons are  the  only  atheists  here.     Hat- 
tie  says  people  look  down  on  her  ter- 
ribly   because    of    it.      She    says    the 
church  folks  consider  them,  the  Simp- 
sons, that  is,  the  dust  on  their  shoes, 
and    the    crumbs    off    the    rich    man's 
table.     She  got  that  terribly  mixed  up. 
but  I   didn't  correct  her." 

"I   think   she   did    very   well    for  an 
atheist,"  said  Carol,  determined  not  to 
l>e  totallv  overlooked  in  this  discussion 
"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Miss 
Allen?" 

"Well,  one  day  Hattie  was  walking 
home  from  school  with  us,  and  she 
was  telling  us  about  it— the  dust  on 
their  shoes,  etc.— and  she  said  she 
liked  Miss  Allen  better  than  anybody 
else  in  town.  1  asked  why.  She  said 
Miss  Allen  believed  the  same  things 
the  Simpsons  believe,  only  Miss  Allen 
daren't  say  so  publicly,  or  they  would 
put  her  out  of  the  school.  She  s.nid 
Miss  Allen  said  that  most  church  mem- 
bers were  hypocrites  and  drunkards 
and— and  just  generally  bad.  and  the 
ones  outside  the  church  are  nearly  al- 
ways good  and  moral  and  kind.  She 
said  Miss  Allen  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church  here  because  most  of  the  school 
board  are  Presbyterians.  She  said  Miss 
Allen    said    she   didn't   care    if    people 


were  Catholics  or  Jews  or  atheists  or 
—or  just  ordinary  Christians,  so  long 
as  they  were  kind  to  one  another  and 
went  about  the  world  doing  good 
works.  And  that's  why.  Miss  Allen 
wouldn't  read  the  Bible  and  say  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  school." 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  de- 
manded Carol.  Isn't  that  heresy? 
She's  as  bad  as  the  priest  and  Levite, 
isn't  she?" 

"Did  you  ask  Miss  Allen  about  it?" 

"No,  indeed;  we've  just  ignored  Miss 
Allen  ever  since.  We  have  watched 
her  as  closely  as  we  could  since  then, 
to  see  if  we  could  catch  her  up  again. 
Of  course,  she  has  to  be  careful  what 
she  says  in  school,  but  we  found  sev- 
eral strong  points  against  her.  It's  a 
perfectly  plain  case,  no  doubt  about  it." 

"And  so  you  went  among  the  other 
freshmen,  influencing  them,  and  telling 
tales,  and  criticizing  your 


"No,  indeed,  Prue;  we  wouldn't! 
But  you  know  it  says  in  the  Bible  to 
beware  of  false  doctrines  and  the  sow- 
ers   of    bad    seed — or    something    like 

that " 

"And  we  bewared  as  hard  as  we 
could!"  grinned  Carol. 

"We  have  tried  to  explain  these 
things  to  the  other  freshmen  so  Miss 
Allen  could  not  lead  them  into — into 
error.  Oh,  that's  Christian  Science, 
isn't  it?  Well,  Minnie  Carlson  is  a 
Christian  Scientist,  and  she  talks  so 
much   about  falling   into  error   that — 

honestly " 

"We  can't  tell  error  from  truth  any 
more,"  interjected  Carol  neatly.  "And 
so  1  hope  you  won't  punish  us  if  we 
accidentally  vary  from  the  truth  once 
in  a  while." 

This  was  quite  beyond  Prudence's 
depth.  She  knew  little  of.  Christian 
Science  save  that  it  was  a  widely  ac- 
cepted creed  of  recent  origin.  So  she 
brought  the  twins  back  to  Miss  Allen 
again.  "But.  twins,  do  you  think  it 
was  kind,  and  Christian,  and — and  lilce 
parsonage  girls,  to  accept  all  this 
against  Miss  Allen  without  giving  her 
a  chance  to  defend  herself?" 

"As  I  told  you,  Prue.  we  have 
watched  her  very  close  since  then.  She 
has  never  come  right  out  in  the  open- 
she  wouldn't  dare — but  she  has  given 
herself  away  several  times.  Nothing 
can  get  by  us  when  we're  on  the  watch, 
you  know!" 

Prudence  knew.  "What  did  Miss 
Allen  say?" 

The   twins   thought    seriously    for   a 

while. 

"Oh,    yes.    Lark,"    suggested    Carol 
finally,  "don't  you   remember  she  said 
the  Bible  was  an  allegory?" 
"What?" 

"Yes,  she  did.  She  was  explaining  to 
the  English  class  what  was  meant  by 
allegory,  and  she  said  the  purpose  of 
using  allegory  was  to  teatti  an  impor- 
tant truth  in  a  homely,  impressive  way 
that  could  be  remembered.  She  men- 
tioned several  prominent  allegories, 
and  said  the  Bible  was  one.  And  you 
know  yourself.  Prue,  that  the  Bible  is 
Gospel   truth,   and— 1    mean,   it   is   so! 

I   mean " 

"What  she  means."  said  Lark  help- 
fully, "is  that  the  Bible  is  not  just  a 
prettv  way  of  teathing  people  to  be 
good,  but  it's  solid  fact  clear  through." 
"That's  very  well  expressed,  l^rk." 
Prudence  herself  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed it  half  so  well!  "But  how  do 
you  twins  understand  all  these  things 
so  thoroughly?" 

"Oh,    you    know    Mrs.    Sears    is    our 
Sundav    school    teacher,    and    she's   al- 
wavs  "hot   on   the   trail   of  the    higher 
critiis  and  heretics.     She  explained  all 
about  the — the  nefarious  system  to  us 
one    Sunday.       She    says    the    higher 
critics  try  to  explain  away  the   Bible 
by    calling    it    allegory.      So    we    werd 
ready     for     Miss     Allen     there.       And 
whenever  anything  came  up  at  school, 
we  would  ask  Mrs.   Sears  about  it  on 
Sunday — without  mcntionine:  names,  of 
course.     She's  very  much  gratified  that 
we    are    so    much    interested    in    such 
things.     She   thinks  we're   sure  to   be 
deaconesses,    at    the    very    least.      But 
Carol  said  she  wouldn't  be  a  deaconess 
— she   was    going   to   be   a    Red    Cross 
nurse  and   go  to  war.     That  stumped 
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Mrs.  Sears  for  a  whi^le,  and  then  she 
said  we  could  be  Red  Cross  deaconess 
nurses." 

"I  won't,"  said  Carol,  "because  the 
deaconess'  uniforms  aren't  as  stylish 
as  the  Red  Cross  nurses'.  I  think  I'll 
look  pretty  fine  in  a  white  uniform 
with  a  stiff  little  cap,  and  a  red  cross 
on  my  arm.  Red  crosses  make  a  very 
pretty  decoration,  don't  you  think  they 
do,  Lark?" 

"What  else  did  Miss  Allen  say  at 
school?"  Prudence  demanded,  leading 
the  twins  back  to  the  subject. 

"Well,  one  day  she  said — you  know 
she  gives  uplifting  little  moral  talks 
quite  often,  Prue.  Sometimes  she  tells 
us  stories  with  inspiring  points.  She's 
really  a  moral  person,  I  believe." 

"And  I'm  honestly .  sorry  she's  a 
heretic,"  said  Carol,  "for  I  do  want  to 
be  friendly  enough  with  her  to  ask  if 
she  uses  anything  on  her  complexion 
to  keep  it  so  rdse-leafy.  If  she  does, 
I'll  have  some  of  it,  if  it  takes  all  my 
next  year's  clothes!" 

Lark  laughed.  "A  rose-leaf  com- 
plexion will  be  a  poor  substitute  for — " 

"Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  twins,  come 
back  to  Miss  Allen.  I  am  going  right 
up  to  her  housa  this  minute  to  ask 
her  about  it  and  esplain " 

"She's  the  one  to  do  the  explaining, 
seems  to  me,"  said  Carol  belligerently. 
"We've  got  to  stick  up  for  the  Bible, 
Prue — it's  our  business." 

"And  I  don't  think  you  should  tell 
her— it  may  hurt  her  feelings,"  urged 

"Hare  heretics  feelings?"  queried 
Carol.    "I  suppose  it's  a  feeling  of " 

"Carol!  Will  you  quit  talking  for 
a  minute!  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
If  she  belieres  all  that  nonsense,  she's 
no  proper  teacher,  and — and  she'll  ha;ve 
to  be  put  out  of  the  high  school.  And 
if  she  doesn't  believe  it,  she's  a  martyr! 
I'm  going  to  find  out  about  it  at  once. 
Do  you  want  to  come  with  me?" 

"I  should  say  not,"  said  the  twins 
promptly. 

"I  think  you're  very  foolish  to  go  at 
all,"  added  Lark. 

"I  wouldn't  go  for  a  dollar,"  de- 
clared Carol.  "It'd  be  very  interesting 
to  see  how  a  heretic  feels,  but  I  don't 
care  to  know  how  ordinary  Chlstians 
feel  when  they  fall  into  their  hands. 
I'm  not  aching  to  see  Miss  Allen 
tonight." 

So  Prudence  set  forth,  conscientious- 
ly, in  the  darkness — a  brave  and  heroic 
thing  for  Prudence  to  do,  for  she  was 
a  cowardly  creature  at  heart. 

Miss  Allen  heard  her  voice  in  the 
lower  hall,  and  came  running  down- 
stairs to  meet  her.  "Come  up,"  she 
cried  eagerly;    "come  on  up." 

And  before  Prudence  was  fairly  In- 
side the  door,  she  demanded:  "What  is 
it?    Did  you  find  out?    Is  it  my  fault?  " 

Then  Prudence  blushed,  and  stam- 
mered: "Why— it  sounds — silly,  but— 
they  think  you  are  a — heretic." 

Miss  Allen  gasped.  Then  she  laughed. 
Then  she  walked  to  her  dressing-table 
and  picked  up  a  long  hatpin.  "Will  you 
kindly  jab  this  into  me?"  she  said. 
"I'm  having  a  nightmare." 

Prudence  explained  in  detail.  At 
first  Miss  Allen  laughed,  it  must  be 
confessed.  Then  she  grew  very  sober. 
"It  is  really  my  fault,"  she  said,  "for 
1  should  have  remembered  that  young 
people  read  a  ton  of  meaning  into  a 
pound  of  words.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
guilty.  Miss  Starr.  Professor  Duke  and 
Miss  Adams  can  swear  to  that.  They 
call  me  'Goody-goody.'  They  say  I  am 
an  old-fashioned  apostle,  and  they  ac- 
cuse me  of  wanting  to  burn  them  both 
at  the  stake?  Now,  sit  down  and  let 
me  explain." 

Prudence  sat  down.     She  was  glad, 
80  glad,  that  this  sweet-faced,  bright- 
^eyed  woman  was  an  "ordinary  Chris- 
*tlan,"  and  not  a  "priest  and  a  Levite!" 
"About  the  allegory   business,   it  is 
very  simple.     What  I   said  was  this: 
•The  Bible  is  full  of  allegory.'     I  did 
not  say:      'The  Bible  is  allegory.'     I 
said  the  Bible  is  full  of  allegory,  and 
BO  it  Is.     The  parables,  for  instance — 
what  are  they?     Do  you  see  the  dif- 
ference?   But  it  is  really  more  serious 
about  poor  little  Hattie  Simpson.     As 
the   twins   told   you,   her  parents   are 
atheists.     Her  father  is  a  loud-voiced, 


bragging,   boastful,   coarse-hearted   fel- 
low.     Hattie    herself    does   not    know 
what  her  parents  believe,  and  what  they 
do    not.     She   simply   follows   blindly 
after  them.    She  thinks  she  is  an  eye- 
sore in  Mount  Mark  because  of  it.    She 
resents   it  bitterly,   but  she  feels  the 
only  decent  thing  for  her  to  do  is  to 
stand  by  her  folks.     Let  me  tell  you 
about    our    conversation.      I    tried   to 
make  friends  with  her,  for  I  truly  pity 
her.     She  has  no  friends;    she  slinks 
about  as  though  constantly  ashamed  of 
herself.      She    trusts    no    one,    herself 
least  of  all.     I  tried  to  draw  her  out, 
and  with  partial  success.    She  told  me 
how   she   feels   about.it  all.     I    said: 
'Hattie,  won't  you  let  some  one — some 
minister,    who    knows    how — tell    you 
about  Christianity,  and  explain  to  you 
what  Christians  really  believe?'     'No,' 
she  said  passionately,  'I'll  stand  by  my 
folks.'    Then  I  saw  she  was  not  ready 
yet.     I  said:    'Well,  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  for  the  present,  for  you  are  too 
young  now  to  take  any  definite  stand 
for  yourself.     It  is  true,'  I  told  her, 
'that  many   church   members  are   not 
Christians,  and  are  bad,  immoral  peo- 
ple— as  your  father  says.    They  are  not 
Christians.     And  it  is  true  that  many 
outside  of  the  church  are  good,  moral 
people — but   they   are   not   Christians, 
either.'    And  then  I  said:    'Don't  worry 
your  head  just  now  about  whether  peo- 
ple are  Catholics  or  Jews  or  Christians, 
or  what   they  are.     Just  try   to   love 
everybody,  and  try  to  grow  up  to  be 
such  a  sweet,  kind,  loving  woman  that 
you  will  -be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
And   what   is   more,'    I   said,   'do   not 
puzzle  your  head  now  about  why  some 
believe  the   Bible,   and   some  do   not. 
Just  wait.     When   you  are  older  you 
shall  go  into  things  for  yourself  and 
make  your  own  decision.' " 

Prudence  nodded.  "I  think  you  were 
very  sweet  about  it,"  she  said. 

"I  wanted  to  win  her  confidence,  in 
the  hope  that  some  time,  a  little  later, 
I   myself  may  show  her  what   Christ 
is  to  us,  and  why  we  love  the  Bible. 
I  But  I  did  fight  shy  of  the  real  point, 
I  for  fear  I  might  anger  her  and  put  a 
j  barrier  between  us.    I  just  tried  to  win 
I  her  confidence  and   her  love,  to  pave 
I  the  way  for  what  I  may  be  able  to  do 
!  later  on.    Do  you  see?    I  have  had  sev- 
eral   talks   with   her,   but   she   is   not 
ready.     She  is  just  a  child,  stubbornly 
;  determined   to   stand   with   her   folks, 
right  or  wrong.     I  am  trying  now  to 
I  cultivate  the  ground.    I  say  nothing  to 
I  make  her  dislike  or  distrust  me.    I  did 
not  think  of  her  telling  it  to  others— 
and  telling  it  wrong!     Surely  no  one 
but  the  twins  could  have  read  so  much 
into  it!" 

"Well,"  and  Prudence  smiled,  "you 
know  we  are  parsonage  people!  We 
have  to  stick  up  for  the  Bible,  as  Carol 
says." 

"Oh,  and  about  the  Bible  reading." 
said  Miss 'Allen  suddenly,  "I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  As  you  know, 
there  are  Jews  and  Catholics  and 
Christian  Scientists  and  every  branch 
of  Protestant  represented  in  our  little 
school.  The  Jews  and  Christian  Scien- 
tists are  in  a  minority.  The  Jews  have 
always  objected  to  Bible  reading,  but 
they  were  too  few  to  be  infiuential. 
With  a  Catholic  teacher,  the  Catholics 
were  quite  willing  to  have  it.  With  a 
Protestant  teacher,  the  Protestants 
were  strong  for  it.  But  there  was  al- 
ways friction — one  side  objecting — so 
the  school  board  ruled  It  out  entirely. 
I  did  not  explain  this  to  the  scholars. 
I  did  not  want  our  young  people  to 
know  of  the  petty  bickering  and  scrap- 
ping going  on  among  the  elders  in  the 
town.  So  I  simply  said  that  hereafter 
we  would  dispense  with  the  Bible 
reading.  But  it  was  the  direct  order  of 
the  board.  I  argued  against  it,  so  did 
Professor  Duke,  so  did  Miss  Adams. 
But  as  it  happens,  we  are  all  three 
Presbyterians!     It  did  no  good." 

Then  as  Prudence  rose  to  go  home, 
she  asked  eagerly:  "Do  you  think  the 
twins  will  like  me  now?" 

"I  don't  see  how  in  the  world  they 
can  help  it,"  declared  Prudence,  smil- 
ing; "indeed,  they  admitted  they  were 
only  too  anxious  to  love  you,  but 
couldn't  honestly  do  so,  because  they 
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Laugh  at  the  Weather 
in  Sturdy,  Comfortable  '^U.  S/' 

What  does  the  weather  matter  when  your 
feet  are  "U.  S.  Protected'?  You'll  find  pro- 
tection of  the  soundest,  most  comfortable 
sort  in  U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  footwear. 
It's  the  heavy-service,  double-duty  rubber 
footwear  you  need  for  work  in  the  open. 

U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  footwear  keeps 
your  feet  dry  and  comfortable  under  all  con- 
ditions. It's  especially  designed  for  rough 
outdoor  service,  reinforced  to  give  longer 
wear.  It's  tAe  rubber  footwear  for  economy 
and  comfort.  The  Government  probably 
used  more  U.  S.  "Protected"  rubber  foot- 
wear during  the  war  than  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 

U.  S.  "Protected'*  rubber  footwear  comes 
in  all  kinds  and  styles  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  all  who  work  in  the  open.  Your  dealer 
has  the  kind  you  want  or  can  get  it  quickly. 

Every  pair  of  U.  S.  "Protected"  bears 
the  "U.  S.  Seal,"  trade  mark  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  Look  for  this  seal.  It  insures 
'U.  S."  quality — protection  for  your 
feet,  health  and  pocketbook. 
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Sheep  Notes  Taken  from  Experience 
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U.  S.  Rubber  EG>Qt^eja# 


When  we  have  the  will  to  do  a  thing, 
a  way  is  pretty  certain  to  be  found. 
One  boy  I  know,  watching  his  father's 
sheep,  noticed  a  little  chap  of  a  lamb 
that  seemed  to  be  having  a  hard  time. 
It  probably  did  not  get  enough  to  eat, 
for  the  pasture  was  poor  and  the 
mother  had  another  lamb  besides  that 

one. 

So  the  boy  took  an  old  satk,  tucked 
the  weak  lamb  into-  it,  carried  it  to  the 
house    and  fed  it  milk  out  of  a  bottle 
'  and  warmed  it  up  good.    That  put  new 
life  intc  the  lamb.    The  father  told  the 
boy  he  might  have  the  lamb  for  saving 
itJ"  life    and  that  was  the  way  he  got 
his  start  in  the  sheep  business. 
'   That  boy  raised  a  number  of  sheep 
that  way.  saving  them  for  the  father's 
flock.     Those  the   father  gave  to  him 
to   sell   brought  around  ten    dollars   a 
head     The  boy's  ambition  was  aroused, 
and  he  went  farther  and  farther  into 
'the   sheep    industry,    until    now   he   is 
quite   a   flock    master — all    because  of 
one  weak  lamb  saved  and  a  little  en- 
couragement  when  most  needed. 

I  wonder  if  all  farmers  realize  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  all  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  saved.  Every  year  there 
are  some  losses,  some  years  more  than 
others,  but  always  some;  and  these 
losses  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
year's  profits.  Is  this  loss  necessary? 
Not  always.  Years  do  come  when  it 
seems  as  if  our  lambs  were  stricken 
by  some  sort  of  a  blight.  1  have  had 
it  so  myself.  But  as  a  rule  a  little 
better  care  and  attention  would  have 
saved  most  of  my  losses. 

It  is  worth  while,  if  we  keep  sheep 
at  all,  to  look  after  them  properly. 
How  often  do  we  go  to  the  pasture  in 
spring  and  summer  to  see  if  the  sheep 
and  lambs  are  all  right?  1  nevef  miss 
on  counting  my  flock  when  I  visit 
them.  If  any  are  missing,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  good  farmer  to  hunt  them 
up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  missing 
ones  may  be  simply  stealing  a  bite  of 
grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
or.  they  may  be  caught  in  a  trap  some- 
where. Often  trying  to  creep  through 
a  fence  is  just  the  way  the  little  fel- 
lows are  caught.  For  that  reason  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  make  the  lower  part  of 
the  fence  as  tight  as  possible. 

If  the  fence  be  of  rails,  boards  or 
wires,  no  spaces  ought  to  be  left  large 
enough  for  the  sheep  to  push  through 
and  be  hung  by  the  neck.  A  sheep  is  a 
foolish  thing  at  best.  It  is  quick  to  get 
into  a  tight  place,  but  very  slow  to 
work  out.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
ought  to  see  our  sheep  often.     It  will 

pay. 

If  we  are  too  busy  to  do  this  our- 
selves, there  is  the  boy^  with  his  old 
sack  or  soft  quilt,  to  gather  the  weak 
and  the  straying  in  and  take  care  of 
them.  For  this  service  we  can  well 
afford  to  be  fair  with  the  boys.  I  do 
not  believe  in  making  boys  or  girls 
selfish  by  fostering  the  spirit  of  grasp- 
ing for  money  all  the  time.  Many  a 
boy  has  been  ruined  for  life,  so  far 
as  being  a  good  man  is  concerned,  by 
this  spirit  of  selfishness.  Fight  against 
that  always.  But  within  proper  bounds 
we  may  enter  into  partnership  with 
'  the  boys  and  girls,  and  let  them  under- 
Btand  that  they  are  earning  fairly  and 
squarely  what  they  receive,  and  that 


it  is  to  be  used  for  some  good  purpose. 
That  is  right  and  proper. 

•I  believe  it  is  a  good  plan  to  find 
a  buyer  for  sheep  or  lambs,  that  are 
to  be  slaughtered  on  the  farm,  before 
the  day  of  delivery.  That  saves  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  of  look- 
ing up  a  market  after  we  are  in  town, 
and  we  can  make  better  sales  than  we 
can  otherwise.     Caught  in  town  with 


no  buyer  in  prospect,  we  may  be  forced 
to  accept  a  price  that  will  be  below 
cost.  Marketing  beforehand,  we  know 
just  what  is  coming.  It  saves  a  lot 
of  uneasiness  and  perhaps  actual  loss. 

Wool  just  sheared  should  be  tied  up 
in  close  bundles  and  put  into  big  bran 
sacks  if  ft  is  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Give  the  sheep  good  salt.  Some  salt 
is  not  fit  for  any  animal  to  eat,  be- 
cause of  stuff  that  has  been  put  into  it. 

New  York. 


The  revival  of  interest  in  sheep- 
raising  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  three  years  has  brought  about  an 
increase  of  approximately  60,000  sheep 
on  the  farms,  and  promises  to  soon 
place  the  industry  on  a  basis  of  twelve 
years  ago,  when  there  were  over  a 
million  sheep  in  the  state. 


For  all  practical  purposes  the  weight 
of  milk  testing  from  3  to  5  percent 
butterfat  may  be  figured  at  8.6  pounds 
per  gallon. 


Why  does  Swift  &  Company 
sell  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter? 


For  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Farmer, 
that  your  R.  F.  D.  postman  now 
brings  your  packages  as  well  as 
your  letters. 

He  used  to  bring  only  letters;  but 
since  he  makes  his  rounds  every 
day  and  has  the  necessary  rig  or 
"flivver,"  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  use 
more  fully  his  time  and  equipment 
by  handling  parcels. 

Years  ago  Swift  &  Company  built 
up  a  nation-wide  distributing  or- 
ganization, including  thousands  of 
refrigerator  cars  and  hundreds  of 
branch  houses  with  refrigerator 
equipment,  for  the  marketing  of 
meats.  And  none  of  this  equip- 
ment was  being  used  to  maximum 
capacity. 

What  more  natural  than  that 
Swift  &  Company  should  take  on 
other  perishable  products,  such  as 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs? 


Also — those  products  are  sold  by 
the  same  salesmen  that  sell  our 
meats;  they  are  hauled  in  the  same 
delivery  wagons;  the  same  clerks 
make  out  the  bills;  and  they  go  to 
the  same  class  of  retail  dealers. 

Also  -these  retailers  are  equipped 
to  handle  perishable  products  and 
want  to  be  able  to  buy  poultry, 
butter,  and  eggs,  of  us.  And  con- 
sumers like  to  buy  them  from  the 
same  retailer  that  sells  meat. 

As  a  result,  our  vast  organization 
is  more  economically  utilized— and 
at  the  same  time  we  render  a  val- 
uable service  to  you,  Mr.  Farmer. 

We  make  the  cash  market  for 
your  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs 
more  steady. 

We  broaden  the  outlet  for  your 
goods,  because  our  organization 
reaches  every  important  consum- 
ing center  in  the  country. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25.000  stockholders 
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Crossing  Dairy  Breeds 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


Well  •  experienced      dairymen      and 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  are  aware  of 
the   harm    that   results   from   crossing 
dairy  breeds,  but  there  are  many  men 
who  do  not  know  the  folly  of  the  prac- 
tice,   and    have    the    idea   that    cross- 
breeding pays.     For  instance,  they  be- 
lieve that   by   breeding  a   Jersey   cow 
to  a  Holstein  bull,  or  a  Holstein  cow 
to  a  Jersey  bull,  a  cow  will  be  obtained 
that    will    give   the    rich    milk   of   the 
Jersey  and  at  the  same  time  the  quan- 
tity  yielded   by   the   Holstein.     Or   by 
breeding  a  Jersey  and  Shorthorn  cross* 
they  expect  to  gain  a  cow  with  the  size 
and   milking  qualities  of  the  milking 
Shorthorn,  together  with  the  richness 
and  persistency  of  the  Jersey.    But  the 
outcome  of  the  Jersey  Holstein  cross 
may  be  a  cow  with  the  Jersey  quan- 
tity and  the  Holstein  quality  of  milk; 
or   the   Jersey-Shorthorn   cow   may   as 
likely   turn    out  to   be  a  beef   animal 
and  be  very  ordinary  or  unprofitable 
as  a  producer  of  milk  and  butterfat. 
In  fact,  when  mixing  the  blood  of  two 
different   breeds,    there   is   a   stronger 
probability  of  getting  a  combination  of 
the  poorer  qualities  than  of  the  more 
desirable  ones. 

Crossing  breeds  defeats  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  men  have  been  working 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  great  dairy 
breeds  have  beeii  developed  and  kept 
as  pure  as  possible  so  as  to  regularly 
transmit  their  desirable  characteristics 
to  their  progeny.  In  cross-breeding, 
no  man  can  tell  what  sort  of  an  ani- 
mal he  is  going  to  get  as  a  result. 
The  mixing  of  the  blood  breaks  the 
chain  of  inheritance,  and  one  may  get 
a  "throw-back"  that  will  remind  him 
of  what  the  first  wild  calf  must  have 
looked  like.  When  one  makes  the 
cross,  he  breaks  the  long  chain  of  in- 
herited traits  that  may  reach  back  for 
half  a  thousand  years. 

I  know  a  herd  of  Holsteins  that  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  ruined  by  cross- 
breeding several  years  ago.  The 
owner  reasoned  that  crossing  the  Hol- 
stein and  the  Jersey  would  produce  a 
cow  giving  the  quantity  of  milk  char- 
acteristic of  the  Holstein  and  retaining 
the  rich  qualities  of  the  Jersey.  He 
tried  crossing,  and  got  a  few  good 
cows,  but  most  of  them  were  far  under 
the  standard  for  either  breed,  and  he 
woke  up  to  the  fact  *hat  he  had  so 
mixed  the  blood  of  his  herd  that  he 
would  have  to  start  all  over  again. 
The  fact  that  the  first  cross  produced 
some  pretty  good  animals  kept  him 
working  along  the  wrong  line  longer 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 
The  trouble  came  in  the  second  gen- 
eration with  a  bunch  of  weedy,  nonde- 
script calves  that  were  far  from  being 
fit  for  future  use  In  the  dairy. 

The  man  who  starts  out  and  breeds 
to  a  Holstein  to  secure  quantity  in 
milk  production,  and  then  breeds  to  h 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  to  gain  quality,  and 
then  to  a  Shorthorn  or  Dwrham  to 
gain  size,  and  meantime  perhaps  to  a 
bull  of  some  other  breed  because  he  Is 
handier  or  more  accessible,  will  surely 
find  that  his  stock  is  acquiring  quite 
as  many  of  the  undesirable  qualities 
as  It  Is  of  those  which  he  wishes  to  ob- 
tain, and  in  the  long  run  he  has  bred 
only  scrubs.  That  very  unsatisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  this  system  of 


breeding  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
class  of  cattle  everywhere  resulting 
from  a  long  line  of  indiscriminate 
crossing.  A  comparison  of  these  cat- 
tle with  the  scrubs  started  with  as 
foundation  stock  several  generations 
back  will  show  no  advance  in  any 
desirable  quality. 

If    those    who    get    good,    pure-bred 
bulls  and  start  to  raise  better  calves 
would  keep  at  it,  there  would  be  a  big 
change  in  the  average  dairy  animal.    I 
have  known   men   to  get   a  first-class 
sire,  keep  him  a  year  or  two,  let  him 
get    breachy,    and    then    sell    him    for 
much    less    than    they    paid    for    him. 
Then  they  would  go  back  to  the  mon- 
grels of  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the 
good  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
the  good  bull  would  be  lost.    This  hap- 
pens again  and  again.     Such  men  seem 
to    be    content   to    make    a   temporary 
change    for   the   better   and    then    slip 
back    in    the    old    ways.      Having    got 
together  a  few  good  cows  of  any  one 
of  the  noted   dairy  breeds,   under  no 
conditions  or  circumstances  is  It  well 
to   breed   them    to   a   sire   of   another 
breed.     Mixing  the  blood   will  always 
result    in    loss   of    valuable   time    and 
money.    One  of  the  decided  advantages 
of  community  breeding  or  of  an  entire 
community  adhering  to  a  single  breed 
is   the    avoiding    of   poor-grade    cross- 
bred  stock.     Wherever  several  breeds 
are   kept   in   a   community   there   will 
usually  be  found  as  many  scrub  ani- 
mals as  there  will  be  of  those  showing 
any    particular    breeding.      The    only 
way  in  the  world  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of   any   pure  breed   can  be 
maintained    is    by    sticking    to    that 
breed,    never    mixing    its    blood    w^ith 
that  of  another  breed. 
Illinois. 


Why  Live  Stock  Prices  Fluctuate 

[A  representative  of  one  of  the  large 
Chicago  packing  firms  has  prepared 
the  following  article  in  response  to 
the  general  inquiry  of  producers  and 
consumers  as  to  tvhy  prices  fluctuate. 
— Editor.] 

The  fluctuation  of  live  stock  prices 
Is  caused  absolutely  by  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this,  you  will 
say.  But  the  point,  we  believe,  Is 
here:  Too  often  the  live  stock  shipper, 
when  he  thinks  of  supply  and  demand, 
thinks  only  of  supply.  If  his  live  stock 
reach  the  market  on  a  light  day.  he 
looks  for  a  high  price.  In  other  words, 
he  takes  the  demand  as  something  that 
remains  fixed  and  stationary.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  facts. 

Some  know,  no  doubt — but  most 
stock  raisers  do  not — that  meat,  when 
it  leaves  our  plants,  goes  out  unsold. 
It  is  consigned  to  our  branch  houses, 
of  which  there  are  some  four  hundred, 
the  size  of  the  shipment  having  been 
determined  by  the  estimate  of  require- 
ments received  from  each  branch  house 
manager.  That  meat,  when  it  reaches 
the  branch  house,  has  to  be  sold  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  open  competition 
with  meat  from  all  other  sources. 

Having  this  fact  in  mind,  take  note 
of  some  of  the  factors  which  enter  con- 
stantly Into  the  demand.  A  blizzard 
in  midwinter  or  a  hot  spell  in  midsump 
mer   will   reduce  at  once  the  normal 


demand  for  fresh  meats  in  an  amazing 
manner.  Large  receipts  of  fish  have 
an  Immediate  effect.  In  game  districts 
the  open  season  always  cuts  into  the 
sales  of  fresh  domestic  meats.  Farm- 
ers adjacent  to  towns  in  the  m'ore 
thickly  populated  parts  invariably  have 
a  side  of  beef  or  a  few  sheep  or  lambs, 
or  a  hog  or  two,  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  summer's  work  is  cleaned  up, 
which  they  sell  to  retailers.  The  ag- 
gregate effect  of  this  alone  is  very 
marked,  and  in  some  districts  It  Is  a 
heavy  factor  In  our  sales  the  whole 
winter  through.  Then  there  are  also 
unusual  and  totally  unexpected  factors, 
such  as  the  recent  epidemic  of  Spanish 
Influenza.  Our  reports  show  that  dur- 
ing its  height  this  epidemic,  wherever 
it  was  rampant,  reduced  our  sales  of 
meats  not  less  than  25  percent. 

Nothing  but  an  examination  of  our 
records  would  give  you  a  really  ade- 
quate idea  of  just  how  much  the  de- 
mand for  fresh  flaeat  varies.  This, 
then.  Is  the  backbone  of  our  market, 
and  It  is  this  hazard  that  reacts  on  the 
live  stock  market.  If  Mfe  are  "long" 
on  beef,  with  our  coolers  full  and  a 
light  demand  facing  us,  we  buy  spar- 
ingly, irrespective  of  whether  the  live 
stock  market  is  heavy  or  light. 

Experience  has  shown,  time  and 
again,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price 
that  consumers  generally  will  pay  for 
fresh  meat.  When  that  limit  Is  passed 
the  demand  Immediately  falls,  because 
ordinary  consumers  of  meat  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  price.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  we  are  limited  In  the 
price  we  can  pay  for  live  stock.  The 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  Is 
what  rules  our  ability  to  buy.  We 
cannot  expect  to  sell  meat  at  prices 
beyond  the  means  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  country's  meat  eaters.  Thus  the 
prices  we  pay  for  live  stock  must  al- 
ways be  limited  by  the  prices  dressed 
meat  will  bring  in  the  open  market. 

Someone  has  asked :  "How  are  prices 
at  the  stock  yards  fixed  for  any  one 
day?"  So  far  as  our  buyers  are  con- 
cerned, the  price  at  which  buying  be- 
gins is  fixed  largely  by  the  price  that 
ruled  on  the  preceding  day  taken  to- 
gether with  the  day's  live  stock  re- 
ceipts. This  may  mean  a  high  price 
at  the  opening,  but  as  the  packers' 
needs  are  filled  the  price — if  the  live 
stock  receipts  have  been  heavy — will 
begin  to  decline,  and  the  close  may  see 
the  price  considerably  lower. 

Our  buyers  have  to  take  the  market 
as  it  stands.  There  is  absolutely  no 
such  thing  as  collusion  between  them 
and  the  commission  men.  If  there  Is 
a  heavy  run  of  live  stock,  and  our 
needs  are  great,  we  always  expect  to 
pay  a  higher  price — and  our  records 
will  show  In  every  Instance  that  the 
effect  of  that  higher  price  goes  right 
through  to  the  consumer,  just  as  they 
will  show  the  reverse  when  the  price 
of  live  stock  runs  lower. 
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y\BSORBINE 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint.  CurbvSide  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.  SO  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins ; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  W^ill  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    |1. 2S  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delircred.     libenl  trial  botUe  for  10c  ttampt. 
W.F.Y0UN8.  P.  0.  F..  2&TswistL.8prlnoflsM.Maflli 


HIGH    WOOL    PRICES 

They're  paying  big  money  for  long,  even  wool— 
but  not  for  second  cuts.  Shear  with  a  machine 
and  get  all  the  wooi  In  one  clip.  Get  a  Stewart 
No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine.  (Jets  l-Sai  more  wool 
and  does  away  with  second  cots.  Ileal  for  flocks 
up  to  300  head.  Only  #14.  Send  f2.00-pay  balance 
on  arrival.    Write  for  catalog. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLC  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dcpt.  B  150.  12tk  SL.  and  Cemtral  Ave..  Chlcaoo.  IlL 


JER$EK 


L.  eacse  ihe  is  a  real  monay  malier.  Coats  le 
to  keep  than  any  other  eow  and  her  milk  ia  worth 
mora.  She  gives  the  prosperous  touch  to  your 
farm.  Compare  Jersey  butterfat  records  with  any 
other  breed  and  yoo  will  not  b«  satisfied  with 
anythinir  but  Jerseys — the  profit  breed. 

Ask  Breeders  for  prices  and  pedigrees  and  let 
DB  send  yoa  valuable  facta,  free. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
358  West  UrA  Sirett  New  Yark  City 


ICPQCVQ  Fontaine  Sayda  s  Queen,  the  Gold 
•lILIXOCi  I  O  Medal  cow.  15.310  ll«.  milk  nud  9M 
lhn.  butter  In  one  year.  We  have  several  of  her  graud- 
sons  and  granddaughters,  with  R  of  M  hacking  In 
everj-  line,  for  sale.  Austin  I^onard  &  8on.  Troy,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


A  total  of  4668  licenses  to  sell  and 
serve  oleomargarine  in  Pennsylvania 
have  already  been  Issued  for  1919,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  5467  for  the 
entire  past  year. 

Good,  substantial  tenant  houses,  a 
garden,  pure  drinking  water,  the 
ownership  of  pigs,  chickens  and  a  cow 
tend  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  labor 
and  stabilize  our  svstem  of  farming. 


Registered  Jacks  and  Jennys  in 
foal.  Mules  all  ages.  Standard 
bred  Show  Stallions  and  a  Fast  Racer.  Two  O.  I.  C. 
Boars,  ready  for  service,  .silver  .strain:  also  Bull 
Calves,  sired  hy  a  34  lb.  son  of  King  .Segis.  and  a 
34  lb.  son  of  King  Lvons.  Grade  Holstein  Heifer 
Calves,  120  0«)  each,  crated. 

Osweao  River  Stoek  Farm,  Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

RES.  P.  CHIN  AM,  1l«rkaltir«».  C.  Wblt««. 
Large  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
Sows,  Service  Boars.  Poultry.  CoUies.  Beagles.  Aire- 
dales. Grade  Guernseys.  Holstein  Calves. 

Send  ttnmpfor  price*  nttfi  circulars. 
P.  F.  Hansiiton  Coctaraavllle,  Pa. 

II01.MTEIBI  BritLlV.  bred  In  ihcPur;.le  Dulce- 
vlsto  Herd— the  lioiue  of  three  World  s  Champions. 
Offer  exceptional  bargains.  Several  bulls  of  .service- 
able age.     Also  Bull  Calvea.    Prices  moderate. 

F.  R.  P.AnrocK.  Frlck  Building,  Pittshurgh.  Pa. 

BIO    TYPE    POI^AND    C'HIKA    IIOUM 

Herd  headed  bv  Valley  View  Buster  lOlSTi  inid  Blue 
Valley  Giant  95il09.  both  In  nxxi  lb.  class  for  sale  Potli 
sex  In  pairs  not  akin.  Buy  pigs,  save  e.T press  charges. 
Wilte  for  prices.     H.  H  Davis.  R.  1.  Mt.  Victory  O. 

**HANPfillIRES*'  Bred  Gilts 
for  spring  farrow.    Pigs  any  age, 
free  circular.     Guernsey  bulls 
LOCLST  I..\WN  FARM.  Blrrt- 
In-Hand.  Uox  P.  Laur.  <'o..  Pa. 


A  SPLENDID 


BEOIMTERCD    CHRMTER  WHITE    HOU 
HERVIC'E  BOARN. 

Gilts  rendv  to  breed  spring  pigs,  both  sexes.  Priced 
fight.    G  '  E  Sutton  &  Bon.  R.  D.  l..  Paris.  Onto. 

Young    Registered    Berk«lilr« 
Now.     Bred   to  farrow  In   June, 
and  Two  Eqnall.v  Clood  Boar*,  a  year  old. 
W.  F.  NrMPARRABf.  Fnrnia*.  Pa. 

CnD  CAIC  MilklngShort Horns.  Herd  Bull.  Cvrus 
run  OALC  fla^  more  3rd.  Sire.  Cyrus  Clav  Dam. 
Rosalind  Clay.    C.  G.  Waoser,  Westford.  i>a 

m  •  A,  — ^J  Perrheron  Htalllona  and 
I^CgwlC"  Ca  Mar<>«.  for  sale,  best  of  breeding. 
G.  R.  KiNNAN,  Marion  Center.  Ind.  Co.,  Pa.  R.D  2. 

CHD  CAIF  15th-16th  Toggenburg  Buck,  hornkss, 
rVn  OALC  year  old.  From  cood  milk  strain.  En- 
close stamp  for  reply.     Dr.  Gordon,  Craubury,  N  J. 

P^  B  Q  A  I  IP  Grade  and  full  blood  Guern- 
■  ^^  •■  ^F^*«t.  Rpv  ,„ttle.  Sprinners  and 
oew  milkers.    F.  W.  BORDEN.  Ea«(on.  N.  T. 
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I's  Best 
Roofing 


Fralght 
Paid 


'Re*'*  Cluster  Metal  Shinsles,  V-Crlmp.  Corru- 
{rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ingra.  Siding,  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottoiu  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    We  Pay  tho  FreisM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles' 

coat  lees;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wondezlully 

low  prices  and  free 
saroplea.  We  Aell  direct 
to  yoa  and  aave  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 

roata.  Ask  tor  Book 

[0.488 

LOW  nOCEO  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
qp  any  place.  Send  poetal  for 
Garase  Book,  ahowintr  styles. 
TMBUWAfos  MNI. CO., 
438-488   Mali..   CI»iiMntl.>. 


9S  AmMlea^ 

lUlfNVd 


IIPARATOR 


■  ^^M  OatriaL  New, well 
^■JB^  made,  easy  running, 
MBl^^^    easily  cleaned,  per- 
fect skimming  separator,    ekima 
warm  or  cold  milk.   Different  from 
picture  which  shows  larger  capacity 
machines.     Our  guarantee  protects 
you.     Get  our  plan  of  easy 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

•nd  handsome  free  catalog.  Whether 
dairy  is  large  or  small,  write  today. 
Western  «rderi front  Wtitem  points. 

Amkrioan  8k^a"atok  Co. 

■•a   6«Y7  •alakrMa*.  N.Y. 


THE  SELF-OILIRQ  WHDIIILL 

baa  become  so  popular  in  its-  first  four  years  that 
^iiaands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  thett 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  Replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earliei 
Aeimotors,  making  them  sclf-oil< 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil    and 
keeps    out    dust    and 
rain.    The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constandy^ 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and   enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  .    ,,    ,     ,      , 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrymg  halt  the  load. 
We    make   Gasoline    Engines,    Pumps,    Tanks, 
Water  Supply     Good*    and   Steel   Frame   Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO,.  2S00  Tweiftir  SL,  Cbioago 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


^  A  PERMANENT  SILO 

■very  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  makes 
Jt  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  is  al- 
ways fre.'^h  and  sweet— it  can't  spoil  In  an 
Ecunomy  Silo.   Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.    H  jops  forra 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  sllo.    Also  all  sizes  Water  Taakt. 
Our    motto    is    quality    through     and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.    Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  SILO  A  Mf6.  CO..  0<pl  X .  FrsdytO,  MJ. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Milk — At  Home  and  Mark#t 

In  the  monthly  letter  sent  to  mem- 
ber^  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  President  Willets  and  Sec- 
retary Balderston  have  this  to  say  con- 
cerning the  Philadelphia  situation: 

"The  market  condition  at  present  is 
serious,  on  account  of  the  great  surplus 
of  milk  caused  by  the  open  winter  and 
the   readjustment   which    comes   after 
every   war.     Apparently   there   is   not 
much  outlet  for  condensed  milk  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  20  cents  a  pound  in  but- 
ter prices.     You  can  help  take  care  of 
this  surplus.     Will  you  do  so?     If  so, 
act  at  once :    First,  by  using  more  milk 
at   home,   as    it   is   the   cheapest    and 
most  wholesome  diet  we  can  get;  also, 
use    good    butter,    and    plenty    of    it. 
Instead    of    oleomargarine    and    other 
butter  substitutes..    Second,  cull  your 
herds.    Weed  out  the  boarder  cow  and 
sell  her  to  the  butcher  at  once.     You 
can  do  this  more  intelligently  by  join- 
ing  a   cow-testing   association.      It    is 
suicidal  to  keep  unprofitable  cows  and 
thereby   break  the   market   below   the 
cost  of  production.    Third,  if  you  keep 
all  veal  calves  until  they  are  good  size, 
during  the  surplus  periods,  it  will  be 
a  great  help." 

Steer-Feeding 

Approximately    5    per    cent,    of    the 
farmers   in   Pennsylvania  are   feeding 
steers  for   spring  market.     This   is  2 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.     The  de- 
crease may  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
high  price  of  feeders  last  fall,  as  well 
as  the  high  cost  of  feeding  stuff.    It  is 
estimated  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  Lan- 
caster    county     farmers     are     feeding 
steers     during     the     present     winter. 
i  Adams  county   ranks  second,  with   24 
per  cent.,  and  York  county  third,  with 
j  18    per   cent.     Some   farmers   have  al- 
!  ready  sold  their  fat  cattle.     Practically 
no  attention  is  given  to  the  feeding  of 
steers    in    the    northern    part    of    the 
state,  as  that  is  strictly  a  dairy  section. 


raising  state,  yet  the  losses  from  hog 
cholera  last  year  alone  are  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  one-tenth  of  a  million 
dollars. 

The  states  that  are  today  making 
the  greateit  strides  in  eradicating 
tuberculoses  are  those  that  are  raising 
their  owr  cattle.  Much  of  the  energy 
that  sh*^  uld  go  to  eradicating  animal 
diseases  in  Pennsylvania  has  to  be 
spent  in  watching  imported  stock.  One 
arm  has  to  be  used  in  guarding  against 
diseased  interstate  shipments  while 
the  other  arm  is  employed  at  home. 
Both  hands  should  be  available  for 
cleaning  up  our  native  herds  and 
flocks. 


''Me  FRONT  TMAT  GAVE       h 

GRIFnN  SILO  FAMEI 

An  u;ic.l).-.lrui  till  I'Diii.nuiiii'H  opt'ii- 
Inc.  Door*  abaolutely  ticbt  but 
will  not  swell.  Permanent  steel 
laddtT  attached  to  front.  Every- 
thlnx  first  (lass  and  prices  riglit. 
Prices  on   tni>lication. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Boa     ->         Hudson  Falla,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

Opcning  Roors 

FullShjO  Without  RcnuJMm 
CurTCRS^o  BLOwcita 

WRITC      rOR   CATALOO 
AND    SriCIAL     PBICIS   NOW 

'^E.F.SCHLICHTKR   Co. 

Kv/tftTco)  mmuik,  p*.  4 

CLIPPED  CATTLE 

Iddersand  ilanks  of  mllcn  cows  should  I*  clipped 
«ver>-  three  or  four  weeks  Clipping  makes  H  easy 
to  Clean  parts  oefore  mllkInK  and  insures  Meaner 
milk  lAruest  dairy  companies  use  Stewart  No  i 
Ball  Bearinc  Clipping  Machines  '^"'1;!*"*  '^'^ 
,„vv,  or  horses  wit  no  lit  change  Only  #9.76.  Heoo 
|2<I0— pav  halanre  on  arrival 

CHICAGO  FIEXIBIE  SHAFT  COIIfANY 
■cpt.  A  130  t2tii  SL  and  Central  Ave.  Chicago.  lU 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Much  in  Favor  of  Home  Stock 
Raising 

Livestock  from  other  states  has  been 
the  cause  of  every  extensive  outbreak 
of  animal  disease  in  Pennsylvania, 
stated  Deputy  State  Veterinarian  Dr. 
T.  E.  Munce  in  a  recent  interview. 
For  example,  the  1908  and  1914  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  outbreaks  weie 
caused  by  shipped  cattle.  At  least  ."iO 
per  cent,  of  hog  cholera  infection 
comes  from  shipped  swine. 

During  1918  more  than  20,000  dairy 
cattle  were  brought  into  Pennsylvania. 
This  explains  why  we  have  so  much 
contagious  al^rtion,  explained  Dr. 
Munce,  and  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  and  other  dan- 
I  gerous  communicable  diseases.  The 
states  most  free  of  such  diseases  are 
the  ones  that  raise  their  own  livestock. 
The  states  with  the  highest  percentage 
of  animal  losses  are  those  which  buy 
their  surplus  animals. 

In  our  own  state  the  counties  or  sec- 
tions that  show  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  losses  from  disease  are  the  lo- 
calities that  buy  shipped  stock.  Hog 
cholera  usually  follows  the  trail  of 
shipped  swine.  So  long  as  our  people 
persist  in  buying  shipped  hogs  for 
feeding  purposes,  we  cannot  expect  to 
successfully  eradicate  hog  cholera. 
Pennsylvania  is  not  regarded  as  a  hog- 


An  Essay  on  Silos 
A  silo  is  a  hole,  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  fur  stprin'  cow  feed.  Some- 
times the  hole  is  in  the  ground;  some- 
times it  is  up  in  the  air.  To  build  a 
silo,  first  select  a  nice  spot  fur  the 
hole,  then  build  a  wall  outside  of  the 
hole,  if  you  build  up,  or  inside  of  the 
hole  if  you  want  a  pit  silo.  Either 
kind  is  good,  but  you  got  to  go  about 
it  different.  If  you  can't  put  up  a  silo, 
put  one  down,  but  don't  put  it  off. 

All    kinds    of    material    is   good    fur 
silo   buildin'   exceptin'   hot  air.     Good 
ones  is  made  outen  cement,  concrete, 
cement    staves,    or    slabs,    holler    tile, 
brick,   stone,   wooden   staves,   steel,  or 
two-by-fours.      We    has    2000    silos    in 
Colorado   made    of   them   above   mate- 
rials and  about   20,000  outen   hot  air. 
Most  of  the  farmers  has  got  the  spot 
fur    the    hole    picked    out.    but    they 
hain't    never    begun    to    commence    to 
build  yet,  fur  some  reasons  or  others. 
Some  hain't  got  the  money,  some  cain't 
decide  on  the  kind   of   silo,   some  sez 
it's  too  much   work   to  haul   the   crop 
in  and  cut  it  up,  some  sez  it  makes  the 
cow's  teeth  fall  out.  some  sez  it  gives 
em  holler  horn  and  holler  tail,  some 
sez  it  makes  the  milk  turn  green,  some 
sez  the  butter  from  silage  milk  won't 
churn,  some  sez  it  makes  steers  scour, 
I  hawgs    howl    and    lambs    limp.      Any- 
1  thing  to  put   off  silo   buildin'.      I'm  a 
i  tellin'   you    folks   better  git   busy   and 
I  look  into  this  silo  business:  it'll  mean 
money  fur  farmers  that  wants  to  make 
beef,  mutton,  or  milk,  and  I  know  of 
some  that  feeds  it  to  hawgs  and  lots 
of   it   is  fed   to   bosses   and    mules.     I 
wouldn't  starve  on  it  myself  if  I  had 
to  eat  some  good  corn  silage. — Thomas 
Jefferson    Putnam,    Colorado    Agricul- 
tural College. 


P.  1.  O.  Page  i Continued) 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  paije  i48' 

had  to  Stick  up  for  the  Bible!  I  am 
so  glad  and  relieved!  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  gone  heresy-hunting,  and 
I  was  quite  bowed  down  with  the 
weight  of  it.  And  if  ever  1  can  help 
with  poor  little  Hattie.  will  you  let  me 
know?  I  must  have  the  twins  invite 
her  to  spend  some  Saturday  with  us. 
That's  the  way  I  make  the  girls  like 
people — by  being  with  them  a  great, 
great  deal." 

.Just  before  she  said  good-night.  Pru- 
dence murmured  hopefully:  "I  am 
sorry  it  happened,  but  it  will  be  a  good 
lesson  for  the  twins.  I  am  sure  that 
after  this  they  will  be  less  ready  to 
listen  to  gossip,  and  more  ready  to 
give  one  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  It's  a 
great  responsibility,  this  raising  a  fam- 
ily. Miss  Allen — and  especially  twins!" 

(Continued  in  next  tssue) 


This 

CONCRETE 
FEEDING 
FLOOR 

pulled  the  ho^  lot 
out  of  the  mud 

— and  the  hogs 
paid  for  it 

They  wasted  no  feed 
and  produced  more 
ham  and  bacon. 

You  pay  for  a  concrete 
feeding  floor  every 
year  until  you  build 
one. 

Once  built — always 
built.  No  mud,  no  dis- 
ease, no  waste  of  grain 
— more  pork  with  less 
com  —  100  per  cent 
profit  annually.  CAN 
YOU  BEAT  IT? 

You  can  build  a  concrete 
feeding  floor. 

Write  our  nearest  District  Office 
for  Bulletin  No.  68 

Rememberi 
the  hogs  foot  the  bill 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 


Office*  at 

Helena 
Indianapolis 
K«nsas  City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  York 


Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh 
Salt  LakeCity 
Seattle 
Wa^ingtOD 


Gmcrete  fiMT  Permanmce 
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The  practical  farmer 


April  1,  1919 
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$1000.00  Reward 

The  Practical  Farmer  will  give  away  $1000  car,  or  $1000  in  cash  to 
the  candidate  turning  in  the  most  votes  in  the  Grand  Award  Campaign. 

1st  Grand  Award  $1000  car,  or  cash  in  full. 
2nd  Grand  Award  $500  Player  Piano,  and  32  other  Grand  Awards. 

Only  27  candidates  entered  and  34  Grand  Awards 

Below  is  a  list  of  candidates,  March  24,  and  how  they  have  voted 


Frank  Appier,  Pa 

M.  S.  Andrews,  Pa 

M.  C.  Bridger,  N.  C 

Mamie  Bailey,  N.  C 

Miss  Nelda  Chion,  N.  J. 

A.  R.  Coleman.  Va 

Miles  Decker,  N.  Y 

Mrs.  Geo.  Davis,  Md 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fresna,  N.  J. 


58,000 
72.000 
70.000 
60,000 
64,000 
64.000 
56,000 
46,000 
72,000 


Joseph  Fischler,  Pa 72,000 

Harry   Greenawalt,   Pa 64,000 

Harry   Hamilton,  Pa 66,000 

Mrs.   Henry   Huff,  Va.... 56,000 

Jason  Keith,  Mass 64,000 

George  Lear,  Pa 66,000 

Ralph  Lancaster,  Md 58.000 

Albert  Mogel,  Pa 72.000 

Cantone  Messina,  N.  J 62.000 


Marion  Phippins,  Va 62,000 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Peck,  Pa 52,000 

Harold  Sawyer,  N.  Y 50,000 

Russell  Straus,  Pa 74,000 

Miss  Louisa  Snyder,  Pa 42.000 

Miss  Lola  Tippett,   Md 56,000 

Miss  Bertha  Van  Sickle,  N.  Y.. .  68,000 

Anthony   Wentzel,   Pa. . 64.000 

Jacob  Walling,  N.  J .'....  88,000 


Information  coupon  counts  5000  FREE  votes — you  get  35,000  more  free  when  you  enter 

Special  vote  of  f  er— read  the  schedule— look  at  the  standing 

Contest  Closes  May  1 7th,  1919 

Every  one  year  subscription  will  count  1900  votes. 
Every  three  year  subscription  will  count  5700  votes. 
Every  six  year  subscription  will  count  15,200  votes. 

You  can  go  ahead  with  a  little  effort.   The  opportunity  is  yours.    Will  you 
grasp  it.^  Some  one  is  going  to  get  $1000  car  or  $1000  cash.  Why  notyouP 

$200  EXTRA  SPECIAL  OFFER— READ  CAREFULLY 

To  the  candidate  turning  in  the  most  votes  from  April  1  to  May  17, 
1919,  will  receive  $200  in  cash,  in  addition  to  prize  the  candidate  may  win. 

Will  You  Get  a  Square  Deal  ?     Read  This 

All  mail  received  from  May  14th  to  end  of  contest  will  be  held  un- 
opened to  Wednesday  May  21st,  10  a.m.,  and  then  opened  and  the  votes 
counted.  YOU  are  invited  to  be  here  when  we  open  the  mail  and  count 
the  votes.  CAN  anything  be  more  fair  than  this?  Do  not  wait  until  some 
one  else  wins.     ENTER  NOW  and  win  yourself. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  from  the  following 
states:  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Every  Active  Candidate  Rewarded 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Campaign  Manager  117-121  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5         Information  Coupon 

GOOD  FOR  5,000  FREE  VOTES 

Campaign  Mgr. ,  The  Practical  Farmer : 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information  regarding  your 
Grand  Hward  Campaign.     Tliis  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name  

Address 
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Copyright,  1919,  by  Walker  PublUh- 
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The  Proof  of  Alfalfa  is  in  the  Feeding 


WA3--TIME  prices  of  concentrates  did  more  to 
increase  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  than  any  one 
factor  in  the  past.  Many  farmers  who  hare  experi- 
enced its  use  now  regard  it  as  a  necessity,  and  one 
alfalfa  enthusiast  in  a  community  soon  inoculates 
his  neighbors  with  the  spirit,  which  is  as  helpful 
to  them  as  inoculation  introduced  to  the  soil  is  to 
the  alfalfa  plant  itself.  So  much  has  been  offered 
on  the  subject  of  getting  a  stand  of  alfalfa  that 
little  will  be  said  regarding  this  phase  in  the 
present  article. 

Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  Is  becoming  noted 
for  its  alfalfa  production.  One  farmer  near  Leonard 
has  raised  the  crop  for 
thirty  years.  There  is 
a  farm  near  West 
Chester  on  which  the 
same  field  was  mowed 
for  twelve  successive 
years  without  reseed- 
Ing,  and  on  another 
farm,  in  West  Brad- 
ford township,  sixteen 
crops  were  removed 
from  the  same  piece 
of  ground  in  four 
years. 

The  old  comparison 
might  be  made  be- 
tween the  feeding 
value  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  wheat  bran,  in 
which  the  former  is 
shown  to  almost  equal 
the  latter  in  feed 
value,  but  the  com- 
parison has  been  made 
80  frequently  that  It 
now  seem^  trite  to 
use   it. 

Recently  a  Doe  Run 
farmer  held  a  public 
sale,  offering  among 
other  things  a  quan- 
tity of  baled  alfalfa 
hay.  This  particular 
lot    was    not    up    to 

standard— in  fact,  it  was  poor— but  the  neighboring 
dairymen  thought  enough  of  it  to  bid  the  lot  up  to 
134.50  per  ton. 

To  obtain  a  fuller  appreciation  of  alfalfa  as  a 
feed  a  number  of  Chester  county  farmers  were 
Interrogated  as  to  their  feeding  practices  and  as  to 
the  saving  effected  In  concentrated  feeds  as  a  result 
of  using  this  legume. 

Commonly  it  Is  recommended  that  dairy  cows  be 
fed  one  pound  of  grain  to  each  three  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  M.  Y.  Phillips,  of  Pomeroy,  has  fed  his 
milking  herd  this  winter  alfalfa  hay  and  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  four  pounds  of  milk,  or  a  practical 
laving,  through  the  use  of  alfalfa,  of  eight  ^unds 


C.  F.PRESTON 

of  feed  on -each  hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
One  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  in  the  county, 


dry  lot.  At  the  age  of  four  months  his  pigs  on 
alfalfa  pasture  receive  an  average  of  two  ears  of 
com  per  day,  an  allowance  which  is  increased  to 
three  ears  as  the  hogs  become  six  months  old.     As 


a  man  who  supplies  a  large  and  fixed  quantity  of  a  result  of  using  alfalfa  pasture,  this  man  states 

milk  to  Ihe  Pottstown  retail  market,  has  success-  that  he  secures  a  "much  better  developed  hog  and 

fully  produced  milk  during  the  past  winter  on  good  a  very  much  better  quality  of  pork,  due  to  conditions 

com  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  exclusive  of  grain  feed,  of  exercise  and  sunshine  which  hogs  experience  on 

A  third  farmer  states  that  as  a  result  of  feeding  pasture."     Pusey  Cloud,  of  Kennett  Square,  states 

his  cows  alfalfa,  rather  than  timothy  or  mixed  hay,  that  brood  sows  on  alfalfa  pasture  alone  keep  in 

he   has  saved   from   one  to  two   pounds  per  head  good  fiesh,  and  farrow  large,  strong  pigs,  while  the 


daily  on  the  grain  ration. 


pigs  themselves  when  kept  on  alfalfa  pasture  are 

The"  successful  hog  raiser  of  the  future  will  be    more    thrifty    and    grow    much    faster    than    pigs 

reared    in    any    other 

way. 

Walter  T.  Wood,  of 
Doe  Run,  who  has 
pork  production  re- 
duced to  an  art,  runs 
growing  pigs  on  al- 
falfa during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  hogs 
dovvTi  whatever  acre- 
age of  corn  Is  necesr 
sary  to  finish  them 
off.  He  supplements 
pasture  with  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  grain  per 
pig  per  day  when 
at  the  age  of  four 
months,  with  slightly 
less  or  greater  quan- 
tity according  to  stage 
of  development. 

A  farmer  in  Upper 
XJwchland  says  he 
Isn't  sure  just  what 
saving  of  grain  was 
effected  by  pasturing 
hogs  on  alfalfa,  but 
feels  It  was  "very 
great."  The  majority 
who  follow  a  system 
of  pastures  report 
that  from  fifteen  to 
twenty    pigs    can     be 

the  man  who  employs  pasture  crops.  The  usual  run  on  an  acre  of  alfalfa,  when  it  is  supplemented 
recommendation  Is  one  of  oats,  rape,  soy  beans,  etc..  with  a  small  amount  of  grain.  Usually  self-feeders 
or  various  combinations  of  these  so-called  annuals,  are  employed,  and  pigs  given  free  access  or  allowed 
but  the  man  who  turns  hogs  Into  alfalfa  la  on  an  an  hour  at  the  feeder  night  and  morning.  Com, 
even  mofe  favorable  road  to  cheap  pork.  middlings    and    tankage    are    generally    offered    in 

What  several  Chester  county  hog  raisers  think  of  separate  compartments,  and  the  hog  is  thus  enabled 
alfalfa  pasture  as  a  supplement  to  grain  In  pork  to  balance  his  own  ration,  which  he  Invariably  does 
production  may  be  gained  from  the  following  re-  in  a  manner  that  promotes  rapid  gains.  One  advo- 
raarks.  A  prominent  pure-bred  Berkshire  man  in  cate  of  alfalfa  pasture  said:  "I  generally  pasture 
Birmingham  township  says:  "I  can  maintain  brood  about  fifteen  pigs  to  the  acre,  and  still  cut  about 
sows  all  summer  on  alfalfa  pasture  alone."  A  second  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop  the  first  cutting, 
farmer  who  keeps  pure^bred  Poland  Chinas,  esti-  and  probably  one^fourth  to  one^half  crop  the  second 
mates  that  he  uses  "50  per  cent,  less  grain"  when  cutting,  after  which  the  pigs  keep  the  alfalfa 
porkers  are  pasturing  alfalfa  than  when  kept  in  the     cropped."    For  sheep  and  lambs  there  Is  hardly  any 


Cutting  alfalfa  in  Nmw  Jmrfy.  wh*r*  it  ha»  6«cofn«  a  pmrmanent  farm  crop  on  about  IS. 000  ocr«« 
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roughage  to  compare  with  alfalfa.  It  is  customary 
to  feed  pregnant  ewes  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound 
of  grain  per  head  daily  previous  to  lambing.  This 
recommendation  is  in  addition  to  roughage.  An 
experienced   sheep  grower  of  East  Marlboro  town- 


Shall  We  Use  Lime  ? 


A.  B.  GRANTHAM 


more  uniformly  throughout  the  season.  As  the  sea- 
son advances  and  the  soil  becomes  warmer,  the 
process  of  nitrification   goes  on  very  rapidly,  and 

THIS  is  a  question  that  confronts  many  a  farmer  if  lime  is  present  in  the  soil  more  favorable  com- 

at  this  season  of  the  year.    Unusual  conditions,  blnations  are  secured  than  would  otherwise  be  pos- 

Bhip,  who   always   has  a  big  mow   of  alfalfa  hay,     arising  from  our  war  activities,   have  caused   the  sible.    Thus  very  often  the  yield  of  corn  is  increased 

feeds  his  ewes  alfalfa  and  no  grain  up  until  lambing     price  of  lime  to  advance,  along  with  other  commodi-  6  to  10  bushels  per  acre  where  lime  is  applied  in 

time,  and  the  splendid  condition  of  the  ewes  them-     ties  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  farm.    The  farmer  connection  with  the  plowing  under,  of  sod  or  stable 

Belves   is  sufficient  testimony  as  to  the  merits  of     often  will  ask  himself:    Do  I  receive  sufficient  benefit  manure.     On  the  other  hand,  if  lime  is  applied  to 

this  system  of  feeding.     The  saving  on  grain  feed     from  the  use  of  lime  to  undertake  to  apply  it  at  fallow  land,  low  in  organic  matter,  where  no  sod  is 

is  obvious                                                                                the  present  price?    Unfortunately  lime  has  been  used  turned  under  and  no  manure  is  applied,  very  little 

Steer-feeding  is  not  so  widely  followed  in  Chester     in   many  cases  indiscriminately  and  without  good  result  will  sometimes  be  seen  from  the  use  of  lime.^ 

county,  but  the  men  who  have  steers  and  alfalfa     judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the  soil,  and  for  that  Com  is  not  the  only  crop  in  the  rotation  benefited 

hay  undoubtedly  lessen  production  costs  through  the     reason  some  hesitate  to  believe  that  they  receive  a  by  the  spring  application   of   lime.     Where  wheat 

use  of  the  latter.     In  a  feeding  test  at  the  Penn-     benefit  from  such  application,     tt  should  be  kept  in  follows  corn,  the  ground  which  was  carrying  a  sod 

sylvania  State  College  "a  ration  of  corn  silage,  and     mind  that,  in  order  to  know  whether  liming  is  of  at  the  time  it  was  turned,  or  had  received  an  ai>- 

alfalfa  hay  as  a  source  of  protein,  during  the  first     benefit  or  not,  some  check  or  untreated  land  should  plication  of  manure,  is  generally  replowed  and  the 

56  days  of  the  feeding  period,  supplemented  with     be  left  in  the  field,  so  ae  to  compare  the  results  of  land  prepared  for  wheat.    The  organic  riTatter  is  in 

com    the    balance    of    a    140-day    period,    was    the     the  crop.     Often  this  Is  not  done,  and  the  seasonal  this  process  well  decomposed,  and  is  retained  near 

cheapest   daily   ration."     It   is   observed,    however,     conditions,  which  may  be  abnormal,  will  for  that  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  it  is  in  the  best  condi- 

that  sufficient  gains  and  finish  were  not  produced     reason  give  only  a  partial  yield  of  crop  or  at  least  tion  for  the  wheat.    In  the  meantime  the  lime  which 

through  this  system  of  feeding.                                         a  yield  that  is  not  above  the  average.     If  lime  were  was   applied   in   the   spring   for   corn    has   become, 

Alfalfa  is  not  generally  fed  to  horses  where  there     used  during  such  a  season,  it  appears  to  the  farmer  through  tillage,  well  incorporated  with  the  surface 

are  dairy  cows,  sheep,  hogs  or  other  classes  of  pro-     that  the  lime  was  of  little  value.    Hence  the  reason  soil  to  the  depth  of  plowing.    This  prepares  the  soil 

ductive  livestock,  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the     for  using  some  judgment  in  interpreting  the  effects  for  a  favorable  reception   of   the  clover  which   is 

case  of  a  Chester  Valley  farmer  who  has  both  good     from  liming.  seeded   in  the  wheat.     Liming  in  the  spring  will 

cows  and   good  horses,  and  says:     "In   the  past  I         In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  directly  benefit  the  clover  in  the  rotation,  providing 

have  fed  alfalfa  to  horses  when  working,  and  there     farmer  fully  understand  the  action  of  lime  on  the  that  rotation  is  not  too  long.    Of  course,  in  a  rotation 

where  wheat  follows  wheat 


is  a.  saving  of  about  half 
the  grain.  When  a  horse 
occasionally  becomes  thin 
or  run  down,  the  same 
grain  and  alfalfa  will  soon 
put  him  in  good  shape." 

From  the  foregoing  it 
would  seem  that  the  econo- 
mies to  be  effected  through 
feeding  alfalfa  recommend 
its  use  by  all  classes  of 
stockmen.  Its  possibilities 
as  a  cash  crop  are  by  no 
means  limited,  and  one 
Birmingham  township 
farmer,  after  selling  his 
dairy  cows,  was  better 
satisfied  to  place  his  hay 
directly  on  the  market 
than  he  had  been  formerly 
to  sell  it  through  the 
medium  of  his  herd. 

The  possibilities  of  al- 
falfa as  a  cash  crop  are 
well  illustrated  by  a  couple 
of  examples  taken  from 
the  experience  of  growers 
in  Chester  county.  In  1917 
Eugene   D.    Hall,   of  West 


A  lOO-per  cent  ttand,  with  good  toil  preparation  and  plenty  of  fertility,  it  a  fair  ttart  to  a  big  potato  crop 


there  is  less  chance  for 
the  clover  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  lime  and  ma- 
nure applied  on  corn. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that 
lime    corrects   soil    acidity 
and  helps  to  promote  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  , 
matter,   lime  has   another 
function  In  the  soil  which 
should  not  be  overlooked, 
particularly   on   soils  of  a 
clay     type.       It    -is     well 
known     that     these     soils 
contain      considerable 
amounts  of  the  compounds 
of     Iron     and    aluminum, 
with     which     commercial 
fertilizer    in    the    form   of 
phosphoric  acid  will   read- 
ily unite  when  applied  to 
the  soil,  and  form  a  practi- 
cally   insoluble   compound. 
This   reaction   takes   place 
quite    rapidly,    and    where 
acid   phosphate  is   applied 
to  such  soils  a  large  por- 
tion of  It  will  not  be  avail- 


the  usual  bonus  of  about  $5  per  ton  more  than  is 
paid  for  the  next  valuable  grade  of  hay. 

Alfalfa  is  no  longer  in  an  experimental  stage  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  its  successful  cul- 
ture is   by  no  means   confined   to  limestone   soils. 


usable  by  the  plants  as  the  season  progresses.  This 
fact,  if  no  other,  should  encourage  the  use  of  lime 
on  such  soils. 

Another  advantage  of  liming  consists  in  the  fact 
that   it  will   unite  with   the  clay  compounds  to  a 


Grove    sold  his   75-ton    crop   for   the   neat   sum  of  soil  and   what  crops  are  particularly  benefited  by  able  to  the  newly  planted  crop.    Oil  the  other  hand, 

12600.'     In    the    season    of    1915    Pusey    Cloud,    of  such  treatment.     Ordinarily,  Hme  is  applied  to  cor-  if  such  soils  receive  an  application  of  lime  before 

Kennett  Square,  took  100  tons  of  hay  from  23  acres,  rect  soil  acidity,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  best  the  acid  phosphate  is  applied,  the  acid  phosphate 

While  Mr.  Cloud  is  a  stockman,  he  had  a  consider-  growth  of  the  legumes,  especially  the  clovers  and  will  unite  with  the  lime  in  preference  to  the  iron 

able  tonnage  to  dispose  of  for  cash,  and  he  received  alfalfa.     While  this  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  and  aluminum,  thus  forming  a  compound   that   is 

growing  of  these  crops,  there  is  another  funda- 
mental value  in  liming.  Lime,  in  sweetening  the 
soil,  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  or 
organic  matter  that  may  b^  turned  under  or  be  held 

in  the  soil.     The  effect  of  this  decomposition  is  to 

practically  all  the  Chester  county  examples  cited  release,  or  make  available,  compounds  which  serve  certain  extent  and  release  potash.  The  extent  of  this 
being  on  a  micaceous  soil,  requiring  applications  as  plant  food.  This  decomposition  would  go  on  at  action  will  vary  in  different  soils,  depending  on  their 
of  lime  even  to  insure  good  stands  of  red  clover.  a  certain  rate  even  though  the  lime  were  not  present,  composition.  But  such  a  change  does  occur,  and 
Strict  attention  to  details  will  Insure  a  crop  but  the  accumulated  acids  would  soon  retard  the  some  potash  is  thus  released  for  the  growing  crop, 
under  normal  conditions.  Dr.  Spillman.  in  address-  process,  and  the  advantages  secured  through  further  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  form  of 
ing  a  farmers'  audience  recently  at  State  College,  decomposi'tion  would  be  of  less  value.  Hme  should  be  used.  The  early  agricultural  prac- 
said  that  more  money  had  been  lost  than  made  on  Lime  is  often  applied  to  the  sod  which  has  just  tlce  of  the  Eastem  states  was  familiar  with  the 
alfalfa  by  farmers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and,  been  turned  under  for  com  or  other  spring-planted  use  of  burned  lime  only.  Good  results  were  evi- 
while  the  writer  is  perfectly  willing  to  cede  this  crops.  This  is  the  proper  place  to  apply  lijne  in  the  dently  noted,  or  the  practice  would  not  have  been 
point,  there  is  no  argument  in  it  against  the  careful  spring,  particularly  If  a  long-season  crop  is  planted,  continued.  Of  late  years  considerable  attention  has 
man's  effort  to  establish  alfalfa.  The  process  of  nitrification,  which  forms  nitrates,  been  given  to  the  use  of  ground  limestone  in  place 
A  knowledge  of  the  crop  and  its  requirements  is  thus  promoted,  and  the  plants  receive  the  benefit  of  burned  lime.  It  Is  true  that  the  ground  limestone, 
enabled  Wm.  H.  H.  Davis,  of  West  Chester,  to  make  of  this  process  throughout  the  growing  season,  if  finely  ground,  will  give  as  good  results  eventually 
a  remarkable  record  on  a  two-acre  patch  which  he  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  behavior  of  com  as  the  burned  product.  However,  If  is  well  known 
started  in  August,  1911.  This  field  was  mowed  planted  on  land  where  sod  had  been  turned  under,  that  the  ground  limestone  is  not  as  soluble  In  the 
three  times  in  1912,  and  four  times  each  during  The  crop  remains  thrifty  even  in  dry  weather,  and 
1913, 1914, 1915  and  1916,  or  a  grand  total  of  nineteen  makes  a  more  luxuriant  growth  throughout  the  sum- 
times.  No  data  were  kept  on  the  1913  production,  mer.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  decom- 
(Ceaclad«d  ea  p»««  158)  posed  80d  fumlshcB  plant  sfood  and  retains  moisture 


soil  water  as  the  burred  product.     For  this  reason 
it  will  not  correct  the  acidity  quite  so  quickly. 
Where  ground  limestone  is  to  be  used  it  should 
(CoBcluded  on  p«c«  158) 
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which  shows  that  in  1914  it  would  have  taken  746 
bushels  of  corn  to  build  a  14x40  concrete  silo, 
whereas  in  1918  the  same  silo  could  have  been  built 
for  485  bushels  of  corn.  So  it  goes  all  along  the 
line  when  we  think  in  terms  of  farm  products  rather 
than  dollars.  If  we  want  to  keep  the  price  of  farm 
products  high  we  will  have  to  keep  labor  busy 
so  it  will  hfiiTe  the  money  to  buy;  otherwise,  if 
there  are  no  buyers,  farm  products  will  soon  be 
oversupplied  and  prices  will  drop. 

State  governments  have  recognized  these  condi- 
tions in  planning  for  a  record-breaking  road-building 
program.      According   to    figures    compiled    by    the 
bureau  of  public  roads  at  Washington,  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars— that  is,  five  hundred  million- 
will  be  spent  during  the  next  eighteen  months  by 
the    federal,    state   and    local    authorities    for   road 
construction.     This  means  that  100,000  men  will  be 
actively    engaged   on   the   roads,   besides   the   thou- 
sands who  have  to  furnish  all  the  materials  and 
equipment  used  for  the  work.    This  vast  amount  of 
outside  construction  will  undoubtedly  attract  some 
men  who  would  under  ordinary  conditions  work  on 
the  farms.     It  is  figured  that  on  April  1st,  taking 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  demand  for  farm 
labor  was  101.8  per  cent.,  while  the  supply  is  figured 
as  only  84.4  per  cent.     While  this  would  indicate 
a  shortage,  if  we  can  keep  all  the  labor  busy  at 
other  remunerative  work  it  will  mean  a  good  mar- 
ket for  the  products  we  do  raise,  and  we  have  proved 
that  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  shortage  of  products. 


w. 
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Statement    of   the  ownership,  management,  etc.,    reiiuired  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24, 1912,  of  The  Practical  Farmer,  published  semi-monthir 
It  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  April  1st,  1919. 
State  of  Penntrlvania—  \ 
Countr  of  Philadelphia/ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the  Stale  and  countr  aforesaid,  per- 
tonallr  appeared  Edward  T.  Walker,  who  having  been  duly  tworn  according 
to  law,  deposet  and  tart  that  he  it  the  publisher  of  the  Practical  Farmer  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownerehip,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  br  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  em- 
bodied in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addrtttet  of  the  publitbert,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  butinett  managers  are  : 

Name  of 
Publisher,  Edward  T.  Walks* 
Editor.  Thomas  H.  Wittkorn 
Managing  Editor,  Edward  T.  Walker 
Businetf  Manager.  Charlrs  T.  Walker 
2    That  the  owners  are  :   (Name  and  address  of  corporation,  and  the  names 
snd  addresset  of  ttoc^holdert owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  the  tottl 
amount  of  ttock. ) 

Owner:  Walker  Publishing  Co.,  121  N.  7th  Sl,  Phila..  Pa. 
Stockholder*:  Edward  T.  W^alkbr,  121  N.  7th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
Charles  T.  Walker,  121  N.  7th  St  ,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Frances  S.  Walker,  4232  Pine  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
Thomas  M.  Knight,  Wilmington.  Del. 
5    That   the  known   bondholdert,   mortgagees  and   other  securitr   holders, 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cenL  or  more  of  toul  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or 
other  securities  are  :     None. 

4  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
ttockholders,  and  securitr  holders,  if  anr,  contain  not  onlr  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  securitr  holders  as  ther  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  securitr  holder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  at  truttee  or  in  anr  other  fiduciarr  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  cotporatioa  for  whom  tuch  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
bold  stock  and  tecnritiet  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ; 
and  this  affiant  hat  noreaton  to  believe  that  any  other  person.  a«sociation,  or 
corporation  hat  any  interett  direct  or  Indirect  in  the  taid  ttock,  bonds,  or  other 

tecuritiei  than  u  to  tUUd  br  him.  ^  „,  „   ^i-  ,. 

•  (Sir»i«i)  Edward  T.  Walker.  Publithir. 

Sworn  to  and  tubtcribed  before  me 
thii  29th  dar  of  March,  1919. 

(seal)  {Sitntd)  Mary  B.  Halpin,  Notarr  Public. 

Commission  expires  Febraarr  9,  1923. 
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Less  Unrest— More  Prosperity 

\^j ORK— good,  honest,  profitable  labor— has  al- 
W  ways  been  found  an  excellent  cure  for  eco- 
nomic restlessness,  and  is  one  of  the  best  preventives 
of  the  growth  of  social  discontent  in  all  its  many 
forms  now  raging  in  Europe.  When  building  starts, 
whether  it  is  building  a  silo,  house,  public  works 
or  a  stretch  of  road,  Industries  all  along  the  line 
are  favorably  affected,  and  money  gets  into  circula- 
tion which  previously  had  not  been  accomplishing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  year 
promises  to  be  one  of  great  building,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  will  be  on  the  farms  of  the  country. 
Farm  products  are  high,  and  while  building  mate- 
rials seem  high,  they  have  not  advanced  during  the 
last  four  years  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recently  made  a  survey  of  conditions. 


Shall  Dogs  Overshadow  Sheep  Again  ? 

JUST  when  Pennsylvania  is  beginning  to  get  the 
reputation  of  having  one  of  the  best  dog  laws  in 
the  Union,  along  comes  a  new  legislature  and  seeks 
to  change  it.     Only  a  few  days  ago  in  Harrisburg 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  which,  if  it  becomes 
a  law,  will  pull  the  very  teeth  out  of  the  present 
dog  law.     They  would  eliminate  Section  19,  which 
gives  policemen  the  right  to  shoot  dogs   found  at 
large  without  their  licenses.     Last  year  it  is  said 
76,000  dogs  were  shot  by  police  officers  throughout 
the  state,  compared  to  only  15,000  shot  in  a  year 
before  the  present  law  was  passed.     That  there  are 
still  plenty  of  useless  dogs  at  large  in  towns,  villages 
and  roaming  the  country  districts  can   be  readily 
ascertained  by  even  a  day's  journey  in  jaany  parts 
of  the  state.     Whether  these  dogs  shall  constitute 
a  permanent  menace  to  the  sheep  industry  depends 
on  the  attitude  which  country  people  take  during 
the  present  crisis.    The  new  bill  to  amend  the  law 
has  yet  to  pass  the  senate  and  receive  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  so  there  is  still  a  chance  to  defeat 
it.  •  No  time  should  be  lost  in  writing  your  senator 
at   Harrisburg  and  telling  him   how  you  stand  en 
the  subject.     The  sheep  industry  has  just  begun  to 
return  to  Pennsylvania,  and  as  it  was  largely  dogs 
which  drove  it  away,  so  it  will  be  dogs  which  will 
check  its  return,   unless  we  can  continue  to  have 
the  protection  which  the  law  now  in  force  gives  us. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

ON  the  front  page  of  this  issue  we  have  printed 
an    article    made    up    largely    of    testimonials 
regarding  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa.     These  were 
set  down  by  the  man  who,  as  Chester  county's  farm 
bureau  agent  during  Its  early  history,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Important  place  this  legume  has 
taken  in  that  wonderful  dairy  section.     No  matter, 
though,  where  we  look,  every  stock  feeder  who  has 
given  it  a  fair  trial  speaks  well  for  the  feeding  value 
of  alfalfa  hay.     Those  who  have  had  silos  full  of 
corn  to  go  with  It  have  had  little  concern  regarding 
the  price  of  mill  feeds.     The  dairyman  especially 
who  is  attempting  to  get  along  without  either  or 
both   of   these   home-grown   feeds   will   find    in   the 
days  to  come  that  he  might  as  well  quit  the  business 
in  favor  of  his  more  progressive  neighbors.     The 
readjustment  period  is  bound  to  bring  lower  prices 
for  dairy  products  as  other  things  decline,  and  the 
man  who  has  reduced  his  feeding  costs  to  the  mini- 
mum  is   the   one  who  will  be  the  last  to  shout: 
"Cows  don't  pay." 


Many  times  recently  we  have  had  long  discussions 
on  how  to  start  and  successfully  grow  alfalfa.  Now, 
with  the  evidence  of  many  men  who  have  proved  Its 
value,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  case  is  closed  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  do  as  they  did.  It  is  none 
too  early  in  the  year's  work  to  plan  for  a  trial  of 
this  valuable  legume,  and  always  remember,  "if  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 

Little  Things  with  a  Big  Value 

DURING  the  recent  sugar  shortage  an  unusual 
interest  was  developed  in  the  keeping  of  bees 
and  the  use  of  honey.     The  industry  had  a  boost 
which  it  has  long  deserved  but  never  been  able  to 
receive.   Whether  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
enlarged  market  for  honey  depends  entirely  on  the 
peace-time  attitude  of  beekeepers.     Surely  there  is 
lets  of  room  for  more  hives  of  bees  in  the  East,  and 
the  results  to  be  obtained  from  them  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  dollars  they  will  return  from  the  sale  of 
honey.    Where  fruit-raising  is  the  main  business  of 
a  community,  honey  is  merely  a  by-product  from 
the  bees,  their  big  work  being  the  pollination   of 
fruit   blossoms.     In   days   past  hardly   an    Eastem 
farm  but  what  had   one  or  two  hives  of ^  bees   in 
the  apple  orchard,  and  there  was  never  any  ques- 
tion about  the  trees  setting  fruit  or  the  clover  mak- 
ing a  full  crop  of  seed.     Whether  we  have  become 
too  busy  to  bother  with  the  bees  any  more,  or  fail 
to  appreciate  the  service  they  rendered,  it  is  hard 
to  say.     We  do  know  that  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments of  recent  years  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
part  bees  take  in  fruit-raising  and  that  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  honey. 


More  Bonds  Less  Thin  Air 

BEFORE  another  issue  of  our -paper  reaches  you 
we  will  be  in  the  middle  of  our  fifth  great 
popular  war  loan.  Already  in  the  city  posters  and 
announcements  of  various  kinds  are  appearing  on 
all  sides,  and  undoubtedly  country  committees  are 
organizing  and  will  "go  over  the  top"  with  the  same 
vim  which  was  exhibited  in  the  fourth  drive.  One 
of  the  newest  signs  reads,  "Beware  of  poison  gas," 
and  it  more  than  likely  will  be  needed.  Worse 
than  poison  gas  regarding  the  new  loan,  however, 
is  the  sucker  bait  offered  to  holders  of  the  previous 
war  securities.  The  get-rich-quick  swindlers  are 
more  numerous  than  ever  since  they  have  so  many 
good  prospects  in  the  owners  of  Liberty  bonds. 
They  are  always  ready  to  trade  for  a  Liberty  bond 
a  stock  which  promises  to  yield  far  greater  re- 
turns, but  which  generally  yields  only  thin  air, 
humiliation,  and  sometimes  trouble.  Still  the 
Treasury  Department  figures  the  American  people 
are  paying  about  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
these  sharpers  for  their  ready  wit.  With  your 
previous  government  bond  purchases  you  are  an 
excellent  "candidate"  for  greater  riches,  but  the 
wise  patriot  holds  tight  to  his  Liberty  bonds,  and 
only  parts  with  them  after  consulting  his  banker. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Practical  Hints  on  Running  a  Gas  Engine," 
Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1013,  contains  an  unusual 
amount  of  good  material  for  anyone  who  uses  gas 
power  on  the  farm.  It  Is  written  in  plain  language, 
and  has  a  "trouble  chart"  from  which  it  should 
be  able  to  locate  and  remedy  any  engine  difficulties. 

"Sweet  Potato  Growing"  Is  the  title  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  999,  and  in  Its  thirty  pages  almost 
every  phase  of  the  subject  is  treated.  The  possi- 
bilities for  increasing  the  market  of  this  crop  are 
very  great,  and  as  modern  methods  of  growing  and 
storing  are  better  understood  it  may  rival  the  Irish 
potato. 

The  simple  practice  of  straining  milk  is  often  not 
considered  important,  yet  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1019  contains  sixteen  pages  dealing  exclusively  with 
this  subject.  It  contains  many  practical  sugges- 
tions.  and  is  worth  the  time  of  every  dairyman 
to  read  it. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Tractor  in  the  Orchard 


A.  N.  BROWN 

For  general  farming  the  tractor  has 
long  ago  passed  the  experimental 
stage;  in  fact,  I  cannot  conceive  of  an 
implement  more  useful  for  economic 
production  of  food  crops  than  the 
tractor.  But  whether  it  was  as  well 
adapted  for  orchard  cultivation  was 
a  different  matter,  and  we  hesitated 
for  some  time  before  purchasing  a 
tractor.  We  had  seen  a  number  of 
failures,  and  only  few  partial  suc- 
cesses. After  a  careful  study  of  the 
failures  and  those  that  were  partly 
successful,  we  concluded  that  success 
or  failure  with  the  tractor  in  the  or- 
chard depended  upon  two  things,  first, 
the  tractor,  and,  second,  the  man. 
Having  analyzed  these  two  agencies 
to  success,  we  purchased  our  first 
tractor  about  May  1st  last  year,  and 
installed  it  in  one  of  our  orchards  con- 
taining 220  acres. 

In  the  selection   of  the  tractor,  we 
found  for  orchard  work  we  must  have 
a  machine  with  as  little  height  as  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  low  and  often 
Interlocking  branches  of  the  trees,  as 
we  had  to  get  under  them.     The  next 
thought   was  that   we  must   have   one 
with  a  broad  tread,  not  only  because 
80    per    cent,    of    our    work    would    be 
on  soft  ground,  but  also  to  keep  the 
machine  from  shearing  or  sliding  when 
cultivating  along  hillsides.     Again,  we 
wanted   a  tractor  that  was   simple  in 
operation,    that  was   built  strong  and 
heavy   in   the  vital    parts,   and   was   a 
compact  unit.     All   this   we   found    in 
the    style    of    tractor    we    purchased. 
While    we    do    not    claim    any    expert 
knowledge  along  mechanical  lines,  we 
have  been  mighty  fortunate  in  our  se- 
lection of  a  tractor  for  orchard  work. 
With    the    tractor    installed    in    our 
220-acre    orchard    last    May    we    culti- 
vated   it   four   times   with   double-disk 
harrows    last    year.      These    harrows 
were   set   at   an    angle,   and   weighted 
down   with   sand   bags   so  they  would 
cut  to  a  depth  of  5  to  6  inches  and  a 
width  of  10  feet.    We  also  plowed  over 
100  acres  of  fallow  ground  for  neigh- 
l>ors,  and  we  used  the  tractor  last  fall 
to  thresh  out  over  500  bushels  of  cow 
peas  and  soy  beans.    During  the  winter 
we   sawed   200  cords   of  wood,   mostly 
red    and    white  ^  oak,    into    stovewood 
lengths.     This  tractor  is  now  drawing 
two   14-inch   bottom   plows   through    a 
dense   orchard   cover  crop  of  rye  and 
vetch,   turning    10    acres   a   day    (that 
Is,    10    acres    of    orchard,    or    about    7 
acres    of    land,    as    we    plow    several 
rounds    around    each    tree    row    with 
mules    and    small    plows    operated    by 
men).     It   is   doing  even  better  work 
that  it  did  at  first,  due,  of  course,  to 
our  men  being  more  familiar  with  the 
machine. 

The  personal  equation  is  the  strong 
factor  in  successful  tractor  operation. 
An  ordinary  farm  hand  can  run  the 
tractor,  providing  he  loves  the  machine 
and  its  splendid  working  well  enough 
to  give  strict  attention  to  the  few 
simple  requirements  necessary  to  keep 
the  tractor  in  prime  working  order  at 
all  times. 

Our  tractor  is  rated  as  a  9-18,  al- 
though it  will  develop  from  2  to  3 
horsepower  above  this.  It  Is  only  44 
Inches  high,  weighs  3200  pounds,  has 
a  wheelbase   of   24   inches,  has   direct 


gear,  all  its  gears  and  journals  run 
in  oil  and  are  enclosed  so  no  dust  or 
dirt  can  possibly  get  into  any  of  its 
working  parts.  With  it  we  can  turn 
out  of  a  20-foot  tree  row  directly  Into 
th©  next  20-foot  tree  row  adjoining. 
That  means  that  we  can  turn  in  prac- 
tically as  small  a  space  as  with  a  team. 
Furthermore,  we  can  cultivate  right 
over  light  sand  dunes,  because  of  our 
wide  wheelbase  and  strength  of  the 
machine. 

We  have  had  such  splendid  success 
that  we  have  purchased  two  more  of 
the  same  make  of  tractors — one  for  a 
120-acre  orchard,  and  another  for  a 
400-acre  orchard.  With  these  two  last 
machines  we  purchased  three  12-inch 
bottom  plows.  The  tractor  will  seem- 
ingly carry  the  three  plows  just  as 
easily  as  two,  and  with  the  three  plows 
the  machine  will  plow  two  acres  more 
per  day  than  if  there  were  only  two 
plows. 

We  have  kept,  and  are  keeping,  very 
careful  daily  records  between  the  cost 
of  plowing  with  tractor  as  over  against 
plowing  with  man  and  team,  and  find 
that  the  plowing  with  tractor  costs  us 
over  60  per  cent,  less  than  where  man 
and  team  is  used. 

We  are  compelled  to  use  plows  in 
our  orchards  because  of  the  heavy 
growth  of  the  cover  crops.  Where 
there  is  no  cover  crop  the  disk  harrow 
can  be  used.  We  cover  30  acres  of 
orchard  a  day  with  our  disk  harrows 
when  drawn  with  our  tractor  driven 
by  one  man.  The  proper  cultivation 
of  our  1000  acres  of  orchard  seemed 
like  an  impossible  task  until  we  found 
it  could  be  done  so  easily  and  perfectly 
with  a  tractor  of  the  right  sort. 

Delatcare. 


When  the  Neighbors  Sprayed 
Their  Apple  Trees 

E.    L.    VI.NCEXT 

Without  exception  the  apple  or- 
chards of  our  neighborhood  were  old 
trees  that  had  been  planted  a  great 
many  years  ago.  Not  many  of  our 
folks  had  ever  taken  any  particular 
care  of  their  orchards.  Now  and  then 
we  cut  out  some  dead  wood,  and  dur- 
ing the  caterpillar  season  we  wound 
nests  out  of  the  forks  of  the  branches 
with  a  long  pole,  killing  some  of  the 
pests,  but  few  of  the  eggs,  by  stamping 
on  them. 

As  may  have  been  expected,  our 
apple  crop  was  a  very  uncertain  part 
of  the  farm  income.  When  the  season 
was  exceptionally  good  we  had  some 
fruit  to  sell,  but  It  was  rarely  perfect 
or  free  from  worm  holes.  Naturally 
the  market  was  none  of  the  best  for 
fruit  like  that.  Prices,  too,  were 
usually  at  a  low  ebb.  But  we  were 
glad  to  get  what  we  did,  for  it  was 
so  much  clear  gain.  As  for  making 
the  orchard  in  any  sense  a  part  of  the 
income-producing  farm  operations,  we 
certainly  did  not. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  It 
seemed  to  us  that  we  were  not  doing 
the  fair  thing  by  the  orchard,  and 
surely  not  by  ourselves.  In  neglecting 
our  trees  that  way.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  I  bought  the  first  knapsack 
sprayer  that  was  ever  seen  In  our 
neighborhood.     It  was   hard   work   to 


operate  it  where  any  number  of  trees 
were  to  be  sprayed,  but  I  went  over 
our  orchard,  but  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  did  not  follow  it  up  as  I  should 
have  done.  The  idea  of  spraying  was 
gaining  ground  with  the  farmers  about 
us,  and  we  heard  some  pretty  fine 
stories  of  the  crops  men  got  where 
they  did  the  work  thoroughly  and 
systematically. 

It  looked  as  if  we  would  have  to 
fall  into  line.  That  was  not  quite  in 
accord  with  our  build  of  mind,  though, 
and  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
would  be  not  followers  on  a  lonesome 
trail,  feeling  our  way  along,  by  blazed 
trees,  but  we  would  be  pioneers  In  a 
neighborhood-wide  effort  to  fight  Insect 
pests. 

We  did  not  see  our  way  clear  to 
purchase  a  power  sprayer,  so  we  got 
a  big  hand  sprayer,  fitted  out  with 
long  levers  working  back  and  forth, 
an  agitator,  and  hose  and  nozzles  long 
enough  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees — and  some  of  our  old  stagers 
certainly  were  tall.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  were  those  which  towered 
into  the  air  45  feet.  Little  attempt 
had  ever  been  made,  in  the  days  before 
we  came  on  the  farm,  to  trim  them  and 
bring  them  into  subjection  otherwise. 

This  apparatus  we  mounted  on  a 
lumber  wagon,  hitched  the  horses  to 
it,  and  started  for  the  orchard.  Our 
neighbors  were  taking  hold  of  It  en- 
thusiastically, and  we  had  plenty  of 
help  to  man  the  levers.  When  one 
gang  began  to  feel  the  tug,  another 
set  took  their  places.  So  from  orchard 
to  orchard  we  went,  until  we  had  our 
little  community  spraying  all  done. 
It  was  a  big  venture.  What  would  be 
the  outcome? 

The  liquid  we  used  was  of  a  sort 
that  we  bought  put  up  in  a  jug  for  that 
purpose.  Mixing  it  in  pails,  we  poured 
it  into  the  big  cask  until  we  had  it 
well  filled.  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  spraying  material  on 
the  market  that  it  Is  a  bit  confusing 
to  the  average  man  who  goes  to  buy. 
What  makes  it  more  so  is  that  every 
manufacturer  makes  his  claims  to 
have  the  very  best.  The  best  way, 
and  the  way  I  would  do  if  I  were  start- 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  m  Century 

Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand 

CLOVER  SEED 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover.Clover  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Ton,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 
Seed  Com,  Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans.  Field  Peas, 
Se«d  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  ?<>• 
tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Boltfiane's  **Gold"  Brand  Seeds 

are  Carefully  Selected.  Re^cleaned 

of  Highest  Purity  and  Gemination 


BOLGIANO'S  'GOLD'  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano's  "Gold" 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
Immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re- 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your 
Address-FHEE 

Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  Inter* 
ested .  Wewillpay  freight  if  you  mention 
this  Paper. 

Bol^iano'M  Seed  Store 

Address  D«pt.  14S      BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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rO.  K.  Champion  Sprayer 

[NSURE     the 

potatoes  and 

other 

vefire- 

tables, 

also 
fruit  and 
trees  from  dis- 
ease and  pests. 

ALL  BRASS 

double  actiner  hish  pres- 
sure  pump  with  relief  valve.  Absolute  satis- 
faction Write  today  for  our  CDCB 
DESCRIPTIVE  1 ITKRATUKE.  ETC.  mtt 
descrlbfnff  Sprayers.  Planters.  DiflTirers.  etc 
Ohmmplon  Poimto  Mmohlnmry  Oo., 
Yl^Chicaoo  Avenue,      Hammond,  Indiana. 


BUY  FOR  LESS 

Save  >15 
to  <200 

NOW  ^ , 

Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Reduced 
Prices  on  WITTC  Knitinss 

—all  Bizca— 2  to  30  H-P.— Kero- 
sene —  Gasoline  —  Stationary  ^ 
Portable  —  Saw-Risr.     If  voa   need 
BOVVER  to  pump,  saw,  grind,  fill  ■ilo, 
or  do  other  herd  work,  be  sure  to  eet 
iny  money  Bavinir  offer.    I  make  better 
engines  —  guarantee  longer  — sell  for  less.— 
Valuable  Book  PRKK.-Ed.  H.  Witte.  Pre*. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2547  Oakland  Avo.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

2547  Bniplro  Bldg.,  PIttaburch,  Fa. 
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Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices, 


^^^^s^^-^" 


Western  Canada  for 
year*  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi- 
bility of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  faiffh  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
'§/'  ^   are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capabia  off  ylaldlns  20  to  4S  bush- 
ala  off  whaat  to  tha  acra  can  ba  had  on 
aaay  tarma  at  ffrom  $1S  to  $30  par 
acra— good  (grazing  land  at  much  laaa. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  sintfle  year's  crop.  Raising 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equalsuccMS.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Go's,  offer  unusual  Inducements  to  Home  Seek* 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship- 
ping; free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  partiealars  as  to  reduced  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illaa- 
trated   Utersture,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Inunig.,  OtUwa,  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison,  200  No.  2nd  St.,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Cansdlan  0«v«min«n<  Agant. 
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ing  In  again,  would  be  to  get  in  touch 
witli  the  nearest  experiment  station, 
tell  the  director  all  about  the  condi- 
tions, and  see  what  he  thought  best. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if 
there  is  any  better  fungicide  than  the 
old-fashioned  Bordeaux  mixture.  But 
this  must  be  used  cautiously  to  be 
without  danger.  We  never  tried  dry 
powder,  and  do  not  think  we  will. 

Here  is  our  formula  for  Bordeaux 
mixture:  Copper  sulphate,  4  pounds; 
lime,  4  pounds,  and  water,  50  gallons. 
We  put  on  our  material  just  when 
the  buds  were  beginning  to  open, 
pressing  the  work  so  that  we  could 
finish  up  before  the  blossoms  were 
fully  out.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  just  how  serious  a  thing 
It  may  be  to  spray  a  tree  when  in  full 
bloom.  Good  orchardists  agree  that 
this,  does  injure  the  pistils  to  a  greater 
or  lesser   extent.  , 

Another  thin^  we  learned,  and  that 
is  that  where  two  sprayings  are  made 
the  last  one  ought  to  be  done  after  the 
petals  fall.  Surely  it  is  better  to  avoid 
spraying  when  the  bloss9ms  are  fully 
open.  Once  before  and  once  a'  r  blos- 
soming is  the  best  rule  for  our  big 
enemy,  the  codling  moth,  which  makes 
our  wormy  apples. 

Well,  we  had  some  fun  with  our 
spraying  outfit,  anyway,  and  the  most 
fun  of  all  was  when  the  fruit  began  to 
come.  In  the  fall  of  1917  we  had  the 
finest  fruit  we  ever  gathered,  and  a 
lot  of  it.  Such  fair  fruit  as  it  was! 
It  would  make  your  mouth  water  to 
look  at  it;  and  that  fruit  kept  fine. 
Instead  of  rotting,  as  it  had  in  former 
years.  It  kept  right  through  the  win- 
ter. The  price  was  very  satisfactory, 
also,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing all  we  had  to  spare  right  at  home.  I 

But  what  about  1918?  Well,  we  will 
have  to  draw  the  curtain  here.  We 
all  feel  badly  when  we  think  of  that. 
Our  trees,  many  of  them,  went  bad 
in  the  winter  of  1917-18.  I  think  it 
was  the  extreme  cold  weather  lasting 
BO  long.  But  that  was  no  fault  of  the 
spraying,  and  we  are  planning  to  set 
in  new  trees  where  the  old  ones  went. 
If  everything  goes  well,  we  will  have 
another  story  to  tell  by  and  by. 
J^evo  Yvrk. 


Buckwheat  in  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  farmers  not  only  came 
back  to  their  own  as  the  leading  buck- 
wheat producers  of  the  nation,  but 
eclipsed  all  other  production  records 
with  the  1918  harvest.  The  1918  pro- 
duction is  estimated  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  at 
6,191.600  bushels,  and  New  York  state, 
which  captured  first  honors  in  1917, 
is  shown  to  have  produced  but  4,725.000 
bushels  in  1918.  This  gives  Pennsyl- 
vania a  lead  of  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  bushels  over  New  York,  and  the 
total  production  Is  one-third  of  the 
entire  amount  of  buckwheat  grown  In 
the  country. 

In  1917  New  York,  by  a  margin  of 
al>out  600,000  bushels,  captured  the 
honors  as  the  leading  buckwheat  pro- 
ducing state,  but,  in  addition  to  in- 
creasing nearly  all  crops  during  the 
past  year,  the  Pennsylvania  farmers 
made  a  special  drive  In  buckwheat. 
The  total  production  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  about  17,000,000 
bushels. 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  tractor  you  have  every  right  to  say  to  the  manu- 
facturer: "Show  me  what  the  USERS  of  your  tractor  have  to  say. 
Show  me  that  it  has  already  proved  itself  economical  and  practical  in  every- 
day work.  Show  me  the  figures  your  users  have  given  you  so  that  1  may 
figure  costs  and  so  determine  why  I  should  own  one  of  your  tractors. 

Here,  then,  is  part  of  one  of  the  large  number  of  letters  constantly  received 
from  farmers  telling  us  what  their  Cleveland  Tractors  do  for  them. 


To  begin  with,  1  used  my  Cleveland 
Tractor  to  plow  about  305  acres  during 
1918  and  used  double  discs,  two  60  tooth 
harrows  and  a  heavy  wooden  drag  on  one 
load  (or  fitting. 

When  I  plowed  I  covered  from  eight  to 
ten  acres  a  day  with  a  two-bottom  gang 
and  covered  about  40  acres  a  day  with 
the  hanows. 

I  harvested  1 50  acres  of  wheat  and  oats 
at  25  acres  per  day. 

In  July  I  used  the  Cleveland  in  loading 
hay,  and  got  in  the  crop  from  1 40  acres  at 
the  rate  of  about  35  tons  a  day. 


Besides  these  things,  I  used  my  Cleveland 
for  a  great  many  belt  jobs — put  in  300 
tons  of  ensilage  in  32  hours,  on  30  gallons 
of  kerosene,  for  inst£uice. 

/  now  k^ep  six  hones,  instead  of  the 
fourteen  I  had  before  and  need  two  men 
less  than  previously. 

My  Cleveland  is  in  excellent  condition, 
ready  for  the  1919  season,  and  counting 
everything,  I  haven't  spent  over  $10  for 
repairs. 

F.  H.  Johnson, 

New  Augusts^  Indiana. 


Such  specific,  definite  facts  tell  why  the  Cleveland  is  so  fully  justifying 
the  faith  that  so  many  farmers  have  placed  in  this  compact,  powerful 
Tractor.  Write  today  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  youi 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 

tH*  Cleveland  Tractor  Ca. 


19015  Eudkl  Ave. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


1*«  larg—t  producmn  of  track-Unying  tractora  in  the  wofU 

Cleveland  Tractor 


Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hav.    Poultry  aod  all   Fro<luce  wantwl.     We   liave 
BtPady  active  demand  *t  very  good  prices. 
OIBB8  A  BRO  .  323  N.  Front  St..  PhUadelphla. 


ACTED 


I  I  /%  a|p>m#  ri'RR  DARK  RXTR; 
UllAltY  IIO^'KY. 

n  II  l«  11  I  *<^'>  l**''P******<l-  In  to  ponnd 
■■*'■'•"  ■  pitiU.  Write  for  prire  lUt. 
BOSCOE  r.  WIXMON,  Dvndee,  N.  T.    R  4. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 
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Barley  Proves  Successful  in  New 
Jersey 

Seventy  bushels  of  barley  per  acre 
from  a  field  which  was  well  fertilized 
and  manured  for  potatoes  the  year 
before  were  harvested  by  J.  W.  Miller, 
of  I^wrenceville,  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Miller  secured  an  excellent 
stand  of  alfalfa  seeded  with  the  barley. 

While  this  yield  is  exceptionally 
high,  and  while  the  favorable  season 
and  rich  soil  were  largely  responsible, 
the  agronomist  at  the  New  Jersey  ex- 
periment station  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  barley  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  in  the  central  and  southern 
counties,  where  the  weather  is  gener- 
ally too  hot  and  dry  for  oats,  and 
where  both  yields  and  grain  are  unusu- 
ally light.  Barley  does  not  require 
the  moist,  cool  weather  necessary  for 
a  good  crop  of  oats. 

Barley  is  harvested  earlier,  and  does 
not  shade  the  ground  or  leave  it  as 
dry  as  do  oats,  and  these  character- 
istics make  it  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory spring  nurse  crop  for  clover  or 
alfalfa.  The  straw  Is  stiffer,  and  there 
is  less  lodging  on  rich  land. 

As  to  its  feeding  value,  barley  eon- 
tains  more  fiber  but  the  same  amount 
of  energy  value  and  more  protein  per 
hundred  pounds  than  corn.  Oats  are 
richer  in  protein  than  barley,  but  much 
lower  in  energy  and  digestible  nutri- 
ents. Ground  barley  is  a  good  feed  for 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  may  be  fed  to 
horses   and   poultry   without   grinding. 

Barley  may  not  yield  more  bushels 
than  oats,  but  one  should  bear  in  mind 
that  a  bushel  of  barley  weighs  48 
pounds,  while  oats  weigh  under,  more 
often  than  over,  36  pounds  per  bushel. 

The  culture  of  barley  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  oats.  Little  is  known  about 
the  best  varieties  for  New  Jersey  con- 
ditions, but  the  bearded  varieties  are 
most  commonly  grown. 


Shall  We  Use  Lime  ? 

(Concluded  from  page  154) 

be  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division.  At 
least  all  of  it  should  pass  through  a 
60-mesh  screen,  or  still  better,  a  100- 
mesh.  Unless  a  finely  ground  product 
is  applied  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
three  or  four  tons  per  acre  to  counter- 
act the  acid  in  one  acre,  assuming  that 
one  ton  of  burned  lime  would  be  neces- 
sary. Unless  the  limestone  is  finely 
ground,  only  a  portion  of  it  is  fine 
enough  to  act  immediately,  and  this  is 
the  reason  that  several  tons  must  be 
used  if  immediate  results  are  to  be 
secured.  It  is  also  true  that  the  larger 
particles  of  limestone  will  in  time  aid 
in  correcting  the  soil  acidity,  but 
larger  quantities  must  be  used  to  effect 
this  result. 

Whether  one  should  use  the  burned 
form  of  lime  or  ground  limestone 
should  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  a 
unit  of  (alfium.  Into  thi»  question 
enters  the  purity  of  the  two  products, 
relative  co.st  per  ton  at  the  freight  sta- 
tion, the  distance  of  hauling  and  the 
labor  exi>€nded  in  spreading.  It  should 
be  kopt  in  mind  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  two  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone will  be  needed  to  serve  as  ef- 
fectively as  one  ton  of  burned  or  hy- 
drated  lime.  The  hydrated  form  of 
lime  has  an  advantage  in  ihait  It  is  a 
partially  slakfd  form  of  lime  In  a  fine 
condition  and  ready  to  apply.    All  the 


burned  forms  of  lime  can  be  more  inti- 
mately mixed  in  the  soil  than  the 
ground  limestone.  On  account  of  its 
very  rapid  action  the  hydrated  or 
burned  lime  may  often  be  applied  in 
small  quantities  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. Some  of  the  corn  growers  in  the 
eastern  states  report  good  results  from 
an  application  of  COO  to  800  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  per  acre.  There  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  not  more  profit- 
able on  many  soils  to  apply  smaller 
quantities  of  a  quickly  available  form 
of  lime  than  to  apply  larger  quantities 
of  less  available  material  at  longer 
intervals. 

The  lime  and  limestone  offered  for 
sale  are  of  two  general  classes — that 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  cal- 
cium, and  that  product  which  contains 
a  fair  percentage  of  magnesium  com- 
bined with  the  calcium.  The  latter  is 
known  as  high-magnesium  lime,  and 
the  former  as  high-calcium. 

On  ordinary  soils  there  is  very  little 
distinction  to  be  made  in  these  two 
forms  of  lime  as  to  their  effectiveness. 
In  fact,  magnesium  has  a  little  larger 
capacity  for  correcting  the  soil  acidity 
than  an  equal  quantity  of  calcium,  so 
there  is  no  disadvantage  in  using  a 
high-magnesium  lime.  Magnesium  is 
known  to  be  toxic  to  plants,  but  only 
becomes  so  when  the  soil  content  runs 
much  higher  in  magnesium  than  it 
does  in  calcium,  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
occurs. 

Liming  becomes  a  fundamental  prac- 
tice in  good  farming  particularly  in 
the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
For  the  reasons  named  above,  liming 
should  not  be  neglected  even  for  a 
year,  as  the  lime  affects  in  so  many 
ways,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil. 

Delaware. 
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The  Proof  of  Alfalfa 

(Concluded  from  page  153) 

but  for  the  succeeding  years  Mr.  Davis' 
quickening  interest  prompted  him  to 
note  down  the  "time  of  each  cutting, 
the  height  of  plants  at  maturity  and 
the  estimated  yield  in  tons  per  acre. 

The  figures  given  below  are  for  the 
1916  crop,  and  are  typical  of  the  other 
years: 

Yield  on 
Cutting  Height     Two  Acres 

1st       June  1        40V^  in.  4      tons 

2d        July  6         36       "  3Vi    " 

3d        Aug.  8        34       "  31/4    " 

4th       Sept.  18      21       "  IVa    " 

Nov.  1 
(mulched  down)  12 


1431/2  in.     12 1^  tons 

By  the  term  "mulched  down"  is 
meant  the  final  growth  of  the  season 
which  was  left  uncut. 

If  Mr.  Davis  had  saved  a  stalk  from 
each  of  his  twelve  cuttings  in  the 
three  years  when  stalks  were  meas- 
ured, and  had  also  taken  a  stalk  from 
the  fifth  growth  just  before  freezing 
weather  had  killed  the  tips,  and  had 
fastened  these  lengthwise  one  al>ove 
the  other  on  the  side  of  his  barn,  they 
would  have  reached  a  point  just  36  1-3 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Twelve  feet  of  alfalfa  coming  out  of 
the  ground  each  year  is  something 
worth   trying  for. 

Home-grown  protein  feeds  have  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  alfalfa  is  the 
,  leader  of  such. 


/ 
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Keep  Cornfieldls  Clean 

INTERNATIONAL    Corn   Cultivators   keep 
the  surface  soil  in  good  lively  tilth  and  free 

from  weeds. 

International  No.  1  is  built  for  deep  early  culti- 
vation, shallow  late  cultivation,  and  for  laying  by.  It  is  a 
high-arched,  pivot  pole  cultivator  of  unusual  strength  and 
light  draft,  is  easily  handled,  and  has  the  parallel  gang  move- 
ment so  necessary  for  good  clean  work  close  to  the  com. 
Gang  equipment  consists  of  4, 6,  andS-shovel  gangs,  pin  break 
or  spring  trip,  with  round  or  heavy  slotted  shanks. 

International  No.  4  is  built  for  use  in  fields  with  crooked 
rows,  on  hillsides  and  for  narrow-row  crops  like  peas  and 
beans.  No.  4  has  a  pivot  axle  and  frame  that  makes  quick 
dodging  easy,  while  keeping  the  gangs  parallel  and  the  shovels 
facing  squarely  to  the  front.  It  handles  easily,  does  cieaa 
close  work,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  practically  every 
condition  of  soil,  surface,  and  planting  irregularity. 

The  International  line  includes  two-row  cultivators,  motor 
and  horse;  walking,  and  combined  riding  and  walking  culti- 
vatcftrs.  The  list  below  shows  our  complete  line  of  farm 
machines.     See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogues. 

The  Full  Line  of  Intemttional  Barretter  Quality  Macliines 


i 


/ 


Gnia  Harrtttiai  MacUaet 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Thresiiers 
Reapers         Sliockers 
Threshers 

TilUf  •  ImpltfflcnU 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Maclunes 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haytu  MteUatt  I  C«n  MackiMt 

Mowers  Tedders}  Planters  Drills 

*"   ■  Cultivators 


Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 


Motor  Cultivators 


Rakes  Bunchers  Binders  Pickers 

CombinatiOtLSide         I  Ensilage  Cutters 


Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Plaatiu  &  Sttiin  MackiM* 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders   . 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Oiktr  Far*  EqaipaMl 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
ITractor  Hitches 
I  Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iBcarysratedl) 

CHICAGO  •.•  USA 


QUALITY  COUNTS 


USE 


Knickerbocker 
Hydrated  Lime 

(PURE  LIME) 


ft 


S*""S* 


WEETENS:^Ol]R  :^OILS" 


ILLPOT  CHICKS^/ 

Strong,  healthy  rhlcks  from  heavy  layers.   Well  bred,  well  halche<l 
—the  sort  that  nt&rtN  yon  right  100         SO  25 

in  poultry  raiaiD^;.  Pont  prfpald.        Lechoma  $15.00    $7.75     $4.00 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed    with-        Barr^  Rscka  18.00       9.S0       5.00 

In    1200    miles.      BM>k   Fr^.        ILI.iU^  20.00     10.50       5.B0 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  4  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 
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I  — Tnutcd  OT«r  a  PsDtmiT—  ^ 

Bolgiano's  "Vital -Hatch"  \ 


4 

Chicks  With  TItoUtjr 

Bred  for  Constituional 

Viitor.    Heavy  Egtf 

Production. 

We  ship  Baby  Chicks 

from  Canada  to  Florida 

Maine  to  Kansas 

All  Charges  Prepaid 
Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

ALL  UAOWG  TAIUTUS 

'  Write  for  our  1919  Poultry  Catalog 

\         Giving  complete  list  with  lowest  prices 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON 

I  C«-Op«ratiTa  Hatcheries  Ik.  Poultry  Farm  i 

»  Fred.  H.  Thayer,  General  Manager 

\  SKlTrus..  MtnutiMMl  Babf  Click  Asmiatlcs 

I  AadrMS  DepHR.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

PAINT 


What  a  Good  Layer  Looks  Like 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


< 
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In  the  past  fire  years  the  pressure 
brought   to    bear    on    poultry    investi- 
gators and  instructors  has  caused  the 
more  thorough  institutions  having  to 
do  with  poultry  culture  to  get  nearer 
the  basic  principles   involved   in   egg 
production.     The   more  recent  of  all 
news  stories  given  to  an  anxious  cul- 
tural and  breeding  public  comes  out  of 
Cornell  University,  New  York,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  and  along  the  lines 
of  the  facts  found  by  feeders  and  di- 
rectors of  the  several  egg-laying  compe- 
titions throughout  the  world.    Beyond 
doubt,  the  summary  of  Investigations 
furnished  by  Cornell  University  to  the 
American  Association  of  Investigators 
and  Instructors  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
and  approved  by  that  organization.  Is  I 


Prices  down  agaiti.  Send 
for  sheet  of  paint  bar- 
S*ins— starting   at  $1.75 

EST  sallon  in  barrel  lots. 
very  Ration  backed  by 
our  $  10,000  guarantee 
of  money- baclc •  if •  not- 
eatisficd.  Fanners,  every- 
where, have  found  our 
paint  stands  up  for  years. 
Write  for  BuUetio  of  Bar- 
Sains. 
Manvifactureri  Outlet 
Department 

NFFALt  HOBIEmEenRt 

606Walden  Avenue, 


a  gallon  In 
barrel  lots 


A  SM.YA6I  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


,000 


\  at  my  low/aetary-frnaktvriM*d 
^^^  CooDatltionemnt  touch  them.  Itt.mu.uuv 
^^,,di^l4j>Vo?«iBROWN  FENCE  .atl.he.. 
l«0  SS\m.     H5i«Tily  dVlTMjMid- iru»*  - 
BmapU  to  tMt  and  book  rRBE.  poMpald. 


IK  MOm  FUCEft  WHE  CO.  Ba»U  153.  CLCIEUIB.O. 


Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Hora«y.  a  new  early  strawberry.  Knormoue  Pro- 
duS?.  Unexcelled  u  a  shipper  and  seller.  30  other 
varTt-tles.  Seed  Corn,  beat  varieUes,  100  per  cent 
Jerrainailon.  Kinglet  Barred  Rock  Eg«B.  39  >«»« ex- 
perience. Catalog  free.  J.W.  Hall.  Marlon  Sta..  Md. 

«»•  J  ^—  nr«.^*«  A  Get  o"f  'o'^  1^'*  price*. 
t5inCtCr    IVflOe  Farmer aKents wanted 

Sample  free^ THBO.  Bpax  a  so 51a.  M«ir— .  ohto. 

rr>ir7C  a  KI"V»C  Sliver  and  White  Wyandotta. 

TlFrANl    J  Barred.Buff  and  White  Rocks. 

CfTDC-DiriD  S.  C.  Reds.     White  LeKhorns. 

bU"E.KHJK  Pekln,    Bouen    and    Runner 

H  i  C  K.  O      TBT  Fabm,  PhoenlivJlle,  Pa 


HII!WWEB-MFAM01T»WINTKRI.ATIN« 
Auoor  BH.  liar.  IK.ck.  H.  I.  K.'d.Whlteand  Brown 
Leshorns  are  th«  most  protlUl.le  day  old  Chicks 
to  buy .  thev  are  fed  rlcht.  bred  rlKht  and  reach  you  at 
the  riht  time.    E.  a.  H»m»«r  a  c>., »«.  rr.»«huwD.  K.  J. 

rx  r\\A  n\Jl^\^m  And  Hatching  Eggs.  White 
Day  V/lCl^^nlCK8  i.e^horns.  Hnrred  Plynio. 
RookH  Rhode  Island  Keds;  sale  delivery  guaranteed. 
Ke  ordor  now  to  in.ure  prompt  d*;'« ve^v-  Far*- 
dUe  Ponltry  Farm,    Box  D.  Paradiae.  P». 

•riTRKE  Y  E««i»  Irom  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze, 
ra"N*a"^aueett  and  W  iTol^^ 
i«T  1"    B  V  lUx'k  and  H.C.B.I.  Red  cm.,  f  i.w  per  i». 
All  i.!^!rnroi.aid:  12  years  practical  experience. 
^kI^e^x  0»no  Poui-THX  FAKM.Beallsvllle.  Onio. 

BUFFORPINGTONS  f^^.^^t^Sl 

hlKh-grade  Orpingtons.  KgCT,  12.00;  chicks  25  cents. 
ColumWan  Rocks  from  aw-egg  strain.  Kggs    13.00; 

ChlCK9    30  Ct^tS.    JOHW  EAOLg,  FHOKNIX VILL».  PA. 

fiiT  "  -.-•«  DInfllAt    n»o"t  beautiful  Barred 

Thompson  S  Kingiei  Rocks.  After  yea™  of 
^-r-fui  i^lectlon  I  have  supreme  layers  for  riclr  yel- 
^w  8klS^  brS  l^rs.    K«s's.  |2  and  V>  per  15;  l^per 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  S.;K^f"^"5s°1 

10  varieties.  Strong  hatched,  vigorous    CI m.larfrw. 

OLO  ilONKHTT  HaTCHIERY.  NKW  W  ABHINQTON.  U. 


EGGSr 

from  select  mating*. 


»rtrl«la«>  Wyandoitaand  HllT»r 
Wya-dotl.^  •2.00  per  1«.^J»;e|*ld. 


£.  A.  DOODBBEB,  CoOl 


^kt^lro  S.  C.  Bufr  Leghorns,  Barred  Rock.  Clr- 
CniCkS    colar   free.     Safe   dellve-y    g.iaranteed. 

JACOB  NaiMOND.     BO«aO.     MCAL.STKRV1LLK.PA. 

ROURBON  RED  TURKEYS  EOOS,  ffiOO* 'I'^'S"'- 
Panama  Exposition  Strain.  Dnroc  gilts.  Pathfinder 
^in      MbS^^Otto  Rumby.  Gallatin.  Tknm. 

0^wmmty%rc*    R  O  White  Lcghom.    Bred  to  lay.  farm 

CfllCKS    fanie  stJolk.    Jl-VOO   per   100.    Circular. 

B.  %.  «OOD,  Peaeli  Bottom,  Pa« 


< 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORN  EQGS  'p7ee\^^c% 

2;.r  «.  W.  1.0WCI.  center  Hall.  Pa.  Box  16 

RUFF  ROCK  ''^'""*"  "'"'^  *'^-.®^JJ  •*'.^f5? 


WIS    n'u'^..  from   1917  Color.    Special  winners. 
Addr«w  EiKJBWOUi)  J.' ABM.  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 


the  most  conclusive  of  any  research 
work  in  poultry  culture  yet  adduced, 
ai^d  is  directly  the  result  of  pressure 
occasioned  by  poultry  requirements  in 
breeding  practices.  The  following  Is 
the  summary  as  published: 

"To  lay  well  a  bird  must  have  a 
sound  body— it  must  be  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Vigor  and  health  are  indi- 
cated by  a  bright  eye,  a  well-set  body, 
good  circulation,  and  freedom  from 
physical  defects,  crooked  beaks,  exces- 
sively long  toenails,  overhanging  eye- 
lids, scaly  leg  or  anything  that  pre- 
vents full  satisfaction  of  appetite. 

"All  laying  birds  use  up  the  surplus 
fat  in  the  body,  and  particularly  heavy 
laying  robs  the  skin  of  fat.  In  yellow- 
skinned  breeds  the  absence  of  skin  fat 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  heavy 
layers.  Entire  changes  in  color  take 
place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
the  more  important  in  the  order  fol- 
I  lowing:  The  vent  changes  very  quickly 
with  yield.  A  white  or  pink  vent  on 
a  yellow-skinned  bird  indicates  that 
the  bird  is  laying,  while  a  yellow  vent 
indicates  the  contrary. 

"Always  it  must  be  recognized  that 
these  color  changes  will  not  be  pro- 
nounced except  in  the  well  bird  that 
is  being  kept  up  on  food  to  her  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

"Green  food  produces  an  excess  of 
coloring  matter;  so  does  com.  A  bird 
so  fed.  while  not  laying  so  well,  will 
not  bleach  so  quickly  as  a  bird  well 
fed  on  egg-making  materials  sufficient 
to  produce  a  heavy  yield. 

"The  eye  ring,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
lids,  bleach  slower  than  the  vent. 

"In  the  beak  the  color  goes  out  of 
the  lower  half  first,  that  is.  faster  than 
the  upper.  Where  the  iipper  beak  Is 
obscured  by  dark  color  or  horn,  the 
lower  half  can  be  used  as  an  indicator, 
"Next  in  order  come  the  shanks,  the 
slowness  of  the  bleaching  process  indi- 
cating a  longer  period  of  productivity. 
A  bleached-out  shank  usually  means 
that  a  bird  has  been  laying  for  at 
least  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks. 

[A  recent  discussion  in  some  of  the 
poultry  papers  set  up  the  claim  that 
February  observation  of  shank  color 
could  be  successfully  used  as  an  indi- 
cator of  heavy  fall  and  winter  pro- 
ducers, if  pullets  were  under  test. 
Trap-nest  records  seem  to  substantiate 
this  fact.  Professor  Rice,  in  his  ob- 
servations at  Cornell,  seta  up  that 
bleached  shanks  show  fifteen  to  twenty 
weeks  of  yield  at  a  good  rate.  Prom 
November  Ist  to  February  Ist  is  about 


thirteen  weeks.  The  experience  of  the 
winter  forces  the  conclusion  that  April 
1st  is  a  better  date  for  determining 
shank  color.  That  is,  an  excessively 
fat  heavy  layer  may  not  bleach  out  by 
February  1st,  hence  April  1st  for  de- 
termination.] 

"Color  in  vent,  eye  ring,  beak  and 
shanks  returns  in  the  same  order  it 
went  out,  but  much  more  quickly  than 
it  disappeared. 

"Rest  periods  can  be  determined  by 
the  outer  end  of  the  beak  being 
bleached  out  and  the  base  being  yellow. 
"Further,  there  are  body  changes 
brought  about  by  heavy  laying.  A 
layer  has  a  moist  vent,  loose  and  en- 
larged or  dilated,  differing  perceptibly 
from  the  dry,  puckered  vent  of  a  non- 
layer.  Pelvic  arches  are  spread  apart, 
and  the  abdomen  Is  enlarged. 

"Heavy  production  is  distinctly ' 
shown  by  the  quality  of  the  skin  and 
the  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the 
pelvic  bones.  A  velvety  skin,  devoid 
of  fat  underlayers,  and  a  soft,  pliable 
abdomen,  with  sternal  processes  in- 
clined outward  and  prominent,  means 
heavy  production. 

"Hard  fat  in  the  abdomen,  and  blunt, 
thick  pelvic  bones  mean  smaller  pro- 
ducing ability  or  longer  time  since 
laying. 

"Fineness  of  head  and  dryness  and 
closeness  of  feathering  is  the  best  indi- 
cation known  of  heavy  producing  abil- 
ity. Wattles  and  ear  lobes  fit  close 
to  the  beak,  and  are  not  fiabby  nor 
loose.  Soiled  body  feathers,  close  lying 
to  the  entire  frame,  indicate  a  high 
layer;  the  oil  has  been  drained  in  mak- 
ing   eggs,    and    plumage   takes   on   a 


's  Best 
Roofing 

Fralsht 
Paid 


^^5fg^!SW&?  4^3^ 


"Rao'*  Closter  Metal  Shlnsrles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 

f rated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Root- 
ngs,  kdings.WaUboard^ainto,  etc.,  direct  to  jrou 
at  Bock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.    PosiUveljr  greatest 
offer  ever  mad«.    Wa  Pay  tha  FivisM. 

jEdwanls"Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintina 
or  repairs.  GoaraDteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  hghtmngprooL 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 

low  prices   and  free 

samples.  We  sell  direct 

to  yoa  and  save  yoa  all 

In-between  dealer's 


proAta.  Ask  for  Book 
No.488 


low  PnCEO  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  GaraBres.  Set 
qp  any  place ,  Send  postal  for 
Garacre  Boole,  showing  styles. 
THBUWARDS  MFO.  CO.. 
438-488   NMtt,   Chiwwi«.». 


Sflmples  & 

i Roofing  Book 


Beautif al  Bull  Orpingtons,  Bar.  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns 

Selected  breeding  cockerels  for  sale,  also  females. 
Brown  Chinese  Geese.  White  Chinese  Geese,  Ayles- 
bury and  Muscovey  Ducks.  100  bead  breerting  Tur- 
keys. Buy  your  breeders  now.  Pure  bred  selected 
prize  stock.  Quality  the  best.  Prices  right.  Write 
Cliaa.  91  cClAYe,    Box  P,    Mew  I^ondon,  O. 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big,  Strong,  husky  chaps,  full  of  pep  and 
ginger  and  sold  at  rock  bottom  prices  for 
bi^b  class  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff 
Bocks,  K.  I.  Beds,  White  Leghoras, 
Wyandottes,  etc  Catalogue. 
WL  Cooley,  Fremehtown,  W.  J. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Large  healthy  exhibition  stock.  Bred  from  Amer> 
Ica'B  best  strains.  Have  yellow  skin.  Nloe,  straight 
barred  and  good  layers;  16  eggs $1.65;  30,  $3.00;  60,|4.80; 
100,  fH.oo,  prepaid.  Your  moneyewcrtb  guaranteed. 
8.  E.  HPITZEK,  B4,  HikrrlaonbarK.V». 

S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick  and  eggs  from  heavy  laying  stock  that  wilt 
increase  your  poultry  protits.    Now  booking  orders. 

"ici^'Ai^r  Clia$.  L  Seliafer,  P©ai1  River,  H.Y. 


threadbare  condition. 

"Orarian  activity  (heavy  laying)  is 
recognized  from  the  enlarging  or  con- 
tracting of  comb,  wattles  and  ear  lobes. 
When  enlarged  these  should  be  smooth. 

"Lateness  of  molt  is  desirable,  inas- 
much as  it  means  that  the  individual 
so  molting  has  laid  more  and  over  a 
longer   period. 

"The  nervous,  active  bird  Is  always  a 
better  layer  than  the  loafer,  and  is 
invariably  more  docile  and  tame. 

"As  a  rule  the  high  performer  is  less 
given  to  noise  than  the  poor  layer. 
The  poor  layer  remains  on  the  outer 
circles  of  the  flock,  and  usually 
squawks  when  caught. 

"A  heavy  yielding  pullet  is  generally 
a  heavy  laying  hen." 


^kbl—lSfim  for  W9—CmCKS 

Headquarters  for  Barred  Kocks.  Light  Brahmaa^ 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Mlnorcas.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Booklet  frw.  Sunny  Bido  Hatch- 
ery.  C.  J.  Strawser,  Prop.,  Dept.  A,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

I    r\f\yC     CHICKS  •»   PEB  HVNDBED 

L.^  V^  W\  and  up.  depending  on  whpn  wanted. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Mlnorcas,  Broilers,  etc. 
By  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Kbystonk  Hatchkby, Richfield,  Pa. 


Eggs,  13,  f  1 ;  30. 92.  Thoroughbred  Rocks.  Wyandottes. 
RedB,  Leghorns,  Hamburjrs,  13  varieties.  Houdans, 
13, 11.50.   Catalog.    8.  K.  Mohb,  Coopkbsbubg,  Pa. 

20  B«$t  Breeds  Poultry  SSlt?i?eY^f rc^.^r 

free,  see  it.  Joh.n-  E.  Hkatwolk,  Harrlsonburg,Va. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHTX.  f  12  per  100,  Eggs,  fl.50. 
S.  U.  W,  Orpington  Chlx,  3o«!  and  50««.  Eggs,  t3  and  IS. 
Ckls.,  |S  up.  Sunnybrook  farm,  Andover,  Ohio. 


r:»<k  DvAAil*  P'xiltrT.  Turkey!,  Oee«»,  Ducki,  OuinMM. 
rine  DrW*II»  Banums.  Hsres,  Ptgront.  Dom.  Stock; 
lUtcliing  V.^gs  specialty,  reasonable.  Pioneer  Kara,  TaUartf,  Pa. 

croc  'or  hatching.  Ringlet  Barred  PlyraouthRock. 
Cuba  Best  fowl  bred  today.  Egg  producers.  Large 
CKKS  ^.  each.     SrNNYSiDE  Fabm,  Emporium,  Pa. 

cniCKS.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Post  prepaid.  Sale  del.  guaranteed. 
Cataloc  fr««.     The  Oreloae  Hateherr.  ■•»  A.  MUIeratowo,  Fa. 


The  White  Leghorn  is  the  common- 
est breed,  the  proportion  of  pullets  to 
yearlings  being  about  60  to  40  percent, 
according  to  a  survey  of  150  poultry 
farms  in  the  state  made  by  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  The  size 
of  flock  for  the  average  poultryman  is 
736,  of  which  17  are  cockerels. 

Home  gardens  fit  in  with  any  pro- 
gram of  better  farming  and  better 
home-making. 

The  farmer  should  know  what  It 
costs  to  produce  his  crops,  the  same  as 
any  other  business  man  should  know 
the  cost  of  running  his  business.  Bul- 
letin 377.  issued  by  the  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Its  title  is 
"Cost  Accounts  on  Some  New  York 
Farma." 


From  thorough  bred  Light  Brahma, 
-  _  Columbian  Wyandotte,  Silver  Cam- 
pine.  Rocks,  Red«,  11.00  per  13;  »2.00  per  30.  Leghorn, 
fl  per  15;  f2  per  40.  A.  O.  BKALKB.CoopersburK.  Pa. 

MAM.  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $4.50.  Tf ".deii:: 

S7.50.     Monty  back  if  not  pleased.  I^rgp  catalogue 
free.    EDWIW  A.  SOl'OEB.  Telford,  P», 


Ancona  Fowls— eggs  for  hatching;  registered  York- 
shire swine-pigs  for  sale;  leading  varieties  rabi)lts- 
young  for  sale.  R.  Van  Hoesen.  FrankllnviUe.  N.Y. 

BABT    CHICKS  —  Cr»TOM    HATCHIM© 

R.  I.  Beds.  Barred  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas. 
B.  M.  Clymer,  A  A  riabgrs  Av.,  OI««y.  rm, 

D^  L..  r*U:^L-»  5  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
D&Dy  ^niCKS  Catalog  and  price  list  Free. 
20th  Century  Hatchery.  Box  »,  New  Washington,  O. 

eiiini  c  rniiB  wb[ite  i<e«hobn  e«c>« 

OlIlUU  blllilD  for  batching  from  mature  fowls, 
mated   with   Corkerpls   from   trarnested   stock. 
E.  C.  W001.VEB,  BIchlleld  Sprlnva,  M.X. 


For  Sale,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandotte*. 

Mlnorcas.  Hamburgs,  Anconas.  Orpingtons,  Lang. 
shans,  Brahmas.  L,eghorn9.  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby,  LoudonvlUe.O. 

S.  C.  Brown  L6S[n0rnS  Safe   krrivkl   guarantee! 

Circular  free.     H.  M.  Movkr.  R.  S.  Boyertown,  Pa. 

DITEC  DArV  Winners  since  1893.  Stock  and  eggs 
Dljf  f  KUvIk  from  1917  Color.  Special  winners. 
Address  KUOEWOOD  FARM.  Ballston  Lake.  NY 

HATCHIIVCI  EOdl*— Bred-to-lay  Anconas.  Whltf 
lieghorns,  Toulouse  Oeese,  Bourbon  Rod  Turk eys 
None  better.        A,  GUKTTEB,  RouU  2.  Media,  Pa 
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Seeding  a  Permanent  Pasture 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best.  11. OO  ior  the  next  be.st  and  50  reuis  lor  each  nUier  article  pubHehed  In  our  Kx- 
|)erleuc»j  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  their  e.xperience  on  tlie  topic  under  discussion  and 
BUggesl  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  126(5,  M.w  1. — What  roots  d«» 
you  grow  for  live  stock?  Toll  us  tln> 
'(llfferout  vurit'ties  JMU  havo  fi)un(l  m-st 
for  different  animals.  lli>\v  and  when  do 
yuti  i)lant  the  socdV  About  how  luvich  do 
\\w\  Yield  an  aire?  Are  they  still  profit- 
able  since   wo   ran   have  corn   sila«e? 

Topic  No.  12C7.  M.w  15.— Motor  tvucks  for 
faruu'is.  What  use  do  yon  tind  for 
voiirsV  What  capacity  is  it,  and  how 
ioHK  havo  von  had  it  V  What  advantap's 
do  yon  liud  that  trucks  liavo  ovir  horses V 
If  yon  do  not  own  a  triiek.  but  bonolit 
from  one  by  having  milk  or  farm  prtiduco 
hauled,  tell  ns  somt-tliinK  rej;ardinji  the 
work  it  is  doinfr.  liow  nincli  is  ehar^^d, 
whether  it  Is  satisfactory,  etc. 

Topic  No.  12«5S,  Jink  1. — What  are  yon 
planning  to  do  this  year  which  will  helj) 
to  bniid  np  vour  fanu  by  restoring  its 
fertility  V  Maybe  it  is  limine  or  inannr- 
ing  your  pasture  land,  suwinp  a  cover 
crop  In  the  eorn.  turning  under  the 
second-grow  I  h  clover,  or  some  otber  good 
farming  practice.  Wbat  we  want  to  know 
is  whether  vour  land  will  be  as  good 
when  you  leave  it  as  it  was  when  you 
acquired   It. 

M.    G.    F.,   Dryden,   N.   Y.— In   our 

fiection  and,  I  believe,  in  the  greater 
part  of  New  York  state,  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  is  the  leading  pasture  plant,  and 
white  clover  the  second  best.  In  my 
experience  poor  pastures  are  caused  by 
improper  seeding  or  by  improper  use 
of  the  pasture,  also  V»y  lack  of  fertility. 
Improper  seeding  usually  consists  of 
using  prepared  mixtures  of  grasses, 
not  knowing  what  is  sown.  The  result 
Is  grasses  of  short  life,  followed  by 
weeds  or  nothing  after  a  few  years'  use. 
Improper  use  consists  of  putting 
stock  on  too  early,  keeping  it  there  too 
long  to  allow  the  plants  to  get  a  good 
growth  ahead  for  winter,  and  in  put- 
ting too  much  stock  into  the  pasture 
and  thereby  feeding  too  closely. 

A  good  way  to  repair  thin  seeding 
caused  by  overstocking  or  using  the 
wrong  seed  is  to  scatter  broadcast 
over  such  areas  the  waste  on  the  feed- 
ing floors  that  collects  all  winter,  as 
this  is  full  of  grass  seeds  of  various 
kinds.  Roughly  raking  this  waste 
seed  in  is  a  great  help.  If  the  original 
seeding  was  ordinary  meadow  grass 
seed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  I  would 
plow  and  re-seed. 

The  best  mixture  I  know  of  is  one 
recommended  by  a  leading  farmer  of 
Tioga  county,  D.  P.  Witter.  It  is,  per 
acre:  Red  clover,  4  pounds;  Alsike 
clover,  three  pounds;  white  clover.  2 
pounds:  timothy,  8  pounds;  red-top 
(recleaned).  5  pounds;  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  (recleaned),  5  pounds;  orchard 
grass.  2  pounds;  meadow  fescue,  2 
pounds. 

The  timothy,  red  clover  and  Alsike 
make  early  feeding,  while  the  blue- 
grass  requires  three  to  four  years  to 
reach  its  best.  But  when  once  it  gets 
a  foothold,  and  it  will  as  the  others 
die  out,  if  not  overfed,  it  makes  the 
finest,  closest,  heaviest  yielding  sod 
of  any.  The  other  grasses  are  hardy, 
and  help  to  make  variety  and  a  com- 
plete mixture.  White  clover  is  native 
here,  and  creeps  in  in  all  moist  places, 
yet  I  value  it  so  highly  I  would  never 
omit  it  from  any  pa.«5ture  mixture. 

Weeds  should  be  mowed  before  going 
to  seed.  Stock  should  not  be  allowed 
to  roam  the  pastures  in  late  fall  or 
early  spring  when  the  ground  is  ex- 
tremely soft,  as  they  punch  the  sod  full 
of  holes. 


late,  we  find  some  portions  of  the  field 
rather  thinly  set  in  grass,  and  will  in- 
crease the  amount  of  this  mixture  of 
seed  some  six  or  eight  pounds  per  acre 
in  the  future. 

Despite  the  fact  that  young,  tender 
grass  shooting  up  in  the  spring  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  turn  stock  out  on 
it,  we  find  it  bad  policy  to  turn  stock 
out  for  grazing  too  early.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  we  turn  our  stock  out 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  April.  Much 
depends  upon  the  season  for  turning 
out  in  the  spring.  I  find  it  best  to  let 
the  grass  get  some  headway  before 
turning  stock  on  it.  Unless  this  is 
done,  partictilarly  if  the  grazing  is 
heavily  stocked  up  during  the  summer 
months,  the  grass  never  gets  sufl^clent 
headway  to  hold  its  own  and  furnish 
stock  good  grazingthe  summer  through. 

We  find  it  good  policy  to  remove 
stock  from  field  entirely  when  grazing 
becomes  too  short,  leaving  them  out 
till  grass  gets  a  headway  again,  when 
stock  is  turned  back. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— I  prefer 
to  btiy  the  seed  separately  and  do  my 
own  mixing  for  a  permanent  pasture, 
because  I  am  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  what  grasses  are  most  likely  to 
succeed  with  me. 

The  mixture  1  would  use  for  most 
of  my  land  is  red-top  clover,  orchard 
grass  and  meadow  fescue,  equal  parts 
by  weight.  On  some  parts  of  the  farm 
I  would  also  add  some  tall  meadow  oat 
grass.  I  sow  about  15  pounds  per 
acre,  and  find  that  March  or  early 
April  is  the  best  time  for  seeding.  The 
reason  that  I  would  use  somewhat  a 
different  mixture  is  that  I  have  a  great 
variety  of  soil — some  places  very 
sandy,  and  then  other  parts  of  the 
farm  a  stiff  clay.  The  oat  grass  seems 
to  make  a  rank  growth  on  the  sandy 
soil,  red-top  grows  all  over  the  farm, 
and  clover  will  grow  well  especially  on 
the  clay.  The  orchard  grass  seems  to 
do  best  where  the  clay  and  sand  is 
mixed. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — 
In  making  a  permanent  pasture  we 
prefer  mixing  our  own  seed,  sowing 
the  following  mixture  in  the  following 
proportions:  Timothy.  3  pounds;  or- 
chard grass,  4  pounds;  hluegrass,  4 
pounds;  Alsike  clover,  2  pounds;  red 
clover,  2  pounds;  white  clover,  2 
pounds;  Japanese  clover,  2  pounds; 
meadow  foxtail,  2  pounds.  We  sow 
the  above  quantity  of  mixed  seeds  to 
one  acre  of  ground  early  in  the  spring. 
Our  soil  is  of  heavy  loam  and  clay. 
While  this  mixture  of  seeds  has  given 
us    splendid    pasture    both    early    and 


Mrs.  S.  B.,  Spring  Mills,  Va.— 
Where  a  permanent  pasture  has  to  be 
made  in  this  section,  it  is  better  to 
have  separate  divisions  for  grass  plats 
of  different  varieties.  Clover,  sown 
thick,  and  herd  grass,  also  put  down 
heavily,  make  excellent  pasture  here, 
and  herd  grass  holds  the  soil  in  wash 
areas  splendidly.  Sow  anywhere  from 
a  quart  to  a  half  gallon  of  seed  per 
acre,  according  to  nature  of  soil  and 
time  of  planting.  A  number  of  farm- 
ers here  sow  these  seeds  in  autumn, 
in  wheat  or  oat  drill,  at  time  of  seed- 
ing wheat  or  oats  (using,  of  course, 
the  seed  gauge),  but,  owing  to  severe 
winters,  this  often  is  not  good  prac- 
tice. It  is  wise  to  make  a  special 
grass,  sowing  on  well  prepared  land 
early  in  the  spring  or  in  July  or 
August. 

Stock  is  usually  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture on  year-old  or  older  pasture,  from 
the  last  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
June,  depending  always  on  condition 
of  stock  and  pastures. 


Save  Your  Crops 

From  Bu«is  and  Disease.  Use^ 

CALSO 

THE    PERFECT  POTATO    SPRAY 

tbe  "Double  strength    Material''    for    potatoes 
and  vei{etatilps 

P  A  I^T/^V  Is  tbe  IfleHl  tree  anrl  general 
*^*'*^^''*'  imrpope  spray.  Wealsoninnu- 
fartiire  I.ime-Malpliur  and  a  full  line  of 
npray  inatprlal.  Tfll  un  your  wants— our  prices 
will  Interept  you. 

All  our  HprayR  are  manufactured  under  the 
BiipervlBion  of   I'rof.  John  H.  Merr. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO..  READING.  PA 


Copyrlffht  lfl» 

Xxr  R.  J.  Ramoldf 

Tobacco  Co. 


TALK  about  smokes,  Prince 
Albert  is  geared  to  a  joyhand* 
out  standard  that  just  lavishes 
smokehappiness  on  every  man 
game  enough  to  make  a  bee  line 
for  a  tidy  red  tin  and  a  jimmy 
pipe — old  or  new  I 

Get  it  straight  that  what  3rou've 
hankered  for  in  pipe  or  cigarette 
makings  smokes  youll  find  aplenty 
in  P.  A.  It  never  yet  fell  short 
for  any  other  man,  and,  itll  hand 

you  such  smokesatisfaction  you'll 

think  it's  your  birthday  every  time  vou  fire  up!   That's 
because  P.  A.  has  the  quality! 

You  can't  any  more  make  Prince  Albert  bite  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  throat  than  you  can  make  a 
horse  drink  when  he's  off  the  water !  Bite  and  parch 
are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  process  I 

You  just  lay  back  like  a  regular  fellow  and  puff  to 
beat  the  cards  and  wonder  why  in  samhill  you  didn't 
nail  a  section  in  the  P.  A.  smokepasture  longer  than 
you  care  to  remember  back  t 

Buy  PrincmAlhrnrt  mvtrywhmrm  tobacco  m  »<^d.  Toppy  rod  bag», 
tidy  rmd  tin»,  handsome  pound  and  half  pound  tin  humidor* — and 
—that  cievcr,  practical  pound  crytal  glaea  humidor  with  tpongm 
moistcner  top  that  kmep*  thm  tobacco  in  auch  perfect  condition, 

R.  J.  Raynoldt  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salom,  N.  C 


Planet  Jr.  tools  effect 
a  triple  saving 


They  arc  designed  so  practically  and  built  so  scientifically 
that  every  forward  motion  saves  time,  decreases  labor,  and 
yields  a  bigger  return  on  your  crop-money.  Planet  Jr.  tools 
are  the  result  of  over  forty-five  years  of  actual  farming  and 
manufacturing  experience,  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 

No.  72  Planet   Jr.  2-row,  2-horse  Pirot-wheel  CultiTator 

saves  a  man,  a  team,  and  a  cultivator  every  day  it  is  < 
used.    Cultivates  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
etc.,  at  one  passage,  even  if  rows  are  crooked  or  of  ir- 
regular  width.     In  check-rows  and  listed  corn  it 
also  beats  any  other  tool.     Has  spring  lift  and 
plant  shields.     Can  be  equipped  with  spring, 
trip  standards,  discs,  sweeps,  hoe  steels  and 
furrowing  shovels.    Our  specially  hardened 
steels  add  .50  per  cent  to  wear. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr. is  the  highest  type 
of  single-wheel  hoe  made.  A  hand-machine 
whose  light   durable   construction   en- 
ables a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the 
cultivation  in  a  garden  in  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  way. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  Inc. 

Bos     T711  Philadelphia 

New  72-page  Catalog,  f reel 


Illustrate";  PUnet  Jrs.  Id  action  ami  deicrlbesover  55  tool*. 
Induillnii  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes,  Hor»eHoei,  Harrowi. 
Orcb«rd-.  Heet-  and  Pivot-Wbed  Kldinir  Cultivaton. 
Write   ior  It   todajrl 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


"We  will,"  replied  Polly,  "and  we 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  you  have 
told  us.  I  don't  care  now  if  my  hands 
are  all  stained.  I  am  going  to  pick 
some  more  flowers  so  as  to  take  them 
back  to  my  mother." 

(To  tC  continued) 


) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
"Why  don't  you  take  Polly  a  walk  in 
the  woods  today,  Laddie,"  said  Mother 
Robinson  on  Easter  Sunday  after  din- 
ner, "to  see  if  you  cannot  find  some 
wild  flowers  to  pick?  I  am  sure  the 
dog-tooth  violets  must  be  blooming  by 
this  time." 

"What  are  dog-tooth  violets?"  asked 
Laddie.  "I  thought  there  were  only 
purple   violets." 

"No,  indeed!  There  are  lots  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  violets — white  ones, 
yellow  ones,  various  shades  of  purple 
ones,  and  dog-tooth  ones." 

"I  remember  last  year,"  replied  Lad- 
die, "I  saw  my  first  dogwood  tree 
blossoms,  but  I  never  saw  dog-tooth 
violets.  Sure,  I  would  like  to  go  get 
some.     Come  on,   Polly,   let's   go." 

"Let's  take  Fido  with  us,  too," 
answered  Polly. 

"You  needn't  worry  about  him  not 
going  with  us,  said  Laddie.  "He  is 
always  ready  for  a  trip  in  the  woods." 
So  saying,  the  two  children  and  the 
dog  started  off.  Down  the  lane  they 
went,  then  across  the  run  and  through 
the  big  apple  orchard,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  was  a  woods  on  a  hill  sloping 
sharply  down  to  a  small  creek.  As 
they  came  to  the  cart  road  at  the  edge 
of  the  creek  they  saw  lots  of  yellow 
flowers. 

"These  look  more  like  lilies  than  they 
do  violets,"  commented  Polly  as  she 
stopped  to  pick  some  of  them. 

"They  sure  do."  agreed  laddie.  "Let's 
ask  them  if  they  are  violets.  Maybe 
these  are  not  what  mother  meant." 
"Oh,  yes,  let's!"  said  Polly. 
It  was  easy  for  Laddie  to  whisper 
the  Magic  Word  to  the  little  flowers, 
which  all  seemed  to  have  their  open 
ends  turned  toward  him;  and  as  soon 
as  he  did,  the  very  biggest  among 
them  assumed  the  spokesmanship  for 
all  of  them. 

"We  are  glad  you  could  ask  us  that 
question,"  said  the  yellow  flower,  "be- 
cause so  many  people  come  here  each 
year  to  pick  us,  and  think  we  are  vio- 
lets. We  belong  to  the  lily  family,  and 
are  no  relation  to  the  violets.  We 
don't  even  look  like  a  dog's  tooth, 
do  we?" 
"No,   I    can't   say  you   do,"   agreed 

Laddie. 

"Some  people  call  us  trout  lilies, 
because  we  like  to  grow  along  the  edge 
of  brooks  and  streams,  where  trout 
like  to  play,  we  suppose,"  said  the 
flower,  "and  then  there  are  other  peo- 
pie  who  know  us  only  by  the  name  of 
yellow  adder's  tongue." 

"Your  spotted  leaves,  sort  of  curved 
round,  look  more  like  a  snake  skin 
than  an  adder's  tongue,"  replied  Laddie. 

"That's  true,"  said  the  flower,  "but 
you  ought  to  see  us  when  we  are  just 
coming  up  in  the  spring.  We  have  a 
sharp  purplish  point  then  which  looks 
just  like  an  adder's  tongue.    You  ought 


to  study  flowers  closer  and  more  often 
if  you  want  to  learn  something  about 
us." 

"Yes,  but  you  see,"  said  Laddie,  "sis- 
ter and  I  have  always  lived  in  the  city, 
and  we  haven't  had  much  chance  to 
study  flowers.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
learn  more  about  you  this  year." 

"One  thing  more  we  want  you  to 
notice  about  us  is  how  much  we  like 
the  sun.  We  try  to  turn  around  on 
our  stalk  to  follow  it  all  day,  and  we 
don't  go  to  bed  as  early  as  those  spring 
beauties  over  on  the  hill." 

"Look  at  these  pretty  white  flowers," 
called  Polly  as  Laddie  moved  away 
from  his  new-found  friends. 

"Yes,  and  just  look  at  your  hands, 
too,"  said  Laddie:  "Maybe  that  is 
poison.     You  had  better  be  careful." 

"Oh,  quick  ask  those  flowers  if  they 
are  poisonous,"  added  Polly  in  fear. 

Laddie  thought  his  was  a  good  idea, 
so  he  bent  over  and  asked  the  white 
flowers  the  question  Polly  suggested. 

"Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  the  flowers  in 
return.  We  can  see  you  are  city 
youngsters.  Why,  we  remember  when 
mothers  used  to  come  to  us  for  that 
orange-red  juice  to  put  on  lumps  of 
sugar  when  their  children  had  a  cough 
or  a  cold." 

"It  is  hard  to  wash  off,  though,"  said 
Polly  as  she  returned  from  the  creek 
where  she  washed  her  hands. 

"It  is  that,  all  right,"  agreed  the 
flowers,  "and  for  that  reason  the 
Indians  used  to  use  it  for  war  paint. 
That  is  the  reason  some  people  call  us 
Indian  paint,  and  others  call  us  blood 
roots;  then  there  are  a  few,  too,  who 
call  us  red  puccoon." 

"You  don't  last  very  long,  do  you?" 
said  Laddie  as  a  small  breeze  came 
along  and  blew  nearly  all  the  white 
petals  from  his  friends. 

"No,  we  don't,"  agreed  the  white 
flowers,  "but  none  of  our  family,  that 
Is,  the  poppies,  last  very  long.  We 
are  not  much  good  for  bouquets.  We 
have  other  uses." 

"But  tell  us  how  you  manage  to 
bloom  so  early."  said  Laddie. 

"That  is  because  we  store  up  food 
when  it  is  plentiful,  so  as  to  have  it 
early  in  the  spring  before  other  flowers 
can  get  theirs,"  replied  the  blood  roots. 
"You  just  notice  that  the  plants  with 
thick  root  stocks,  corms  or  bulbs  al- 
ways beat  those  which  have  to  gather 
their  nourishment  through  a  lot  of 
fibrous  roots  after  the  spring  opens. 
Look  at  our  friends,  Solomon's  seal, 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 
They  are  blooming  because  they  do  the 
same  as  we  do." 

"That  must  be  why  I  used  to  see 
crocuses,  tulips  and  hyacinths  so  early 
in  the  city  garden,"  remarked  I^addie. 
"That  is  just  the  reason,"  replied 
his  flower  friends.  "You  ought  to  re- 
member that,  too,  and  take  a  lesson 
from  it." 


RIDDLES 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  riddles 
in  our  last  issue: 

(101.)   Lady  slippers. 

(102.)  Butchers,  because  they  are 
always  stealing  (steeling)  their  own 
tools. 

(103.)   Donkey. 

(104.)   As  long  as  he  was  able  (Abel). 

(105.)  When  it  begins  to  root. 

(106.)  When  he  is  tired. 

(107.)   Nails  in  your  shoes. 

(108.)  Because  they  were  all  mar- 
ried. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guaranlfce  thelowesl  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  is  right. 

Our  Btock  18  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  1918-17-16  models  at 
Hefore  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largest  Auto  Dealere 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Three  more  riddles  which  Katherene 

Coates,   from   Virginia,   were   crowded 

out  of  the  last  issue,  so  here  they  are: 

(109.)  Which     president    wore    the 

largest  hat? 

(110.)  Round  as  a  biscuit,  busy  as 

a  bee?  ^ 

Answer  this  if  smart  you  be. 
(111.)   I   know   a  house  both  round 

and  long, 
The   walls    are    thin,    yet   they    are 

strong; 
No  doors  there  are  to  this  stronghold. 
Yet  thieves  break  in  and  steal  the 

gold. 
This   long   riddle  comes   from  Amy 
Diehm,    Pennsylvania: 

(112.)  To  one-fourth  of  doll  add  one- 
fourth  of  sled. 
One-sixth    of   cannon   and   one-tbird 

of  t>ed. 
One-seventh  of  marbles,  one-sixth  of 

blocks, 
One-eighth  of  soldiers  and  one-sixth 

of  frocks. 
When    this    problem    is    solved,   you 

can  see,  if  you  will, 
A  month  of  the  year  liked  by  each 

Jack  and  Jill. 
Dora   Palmer,  Virginia,  sends  these 
for  us  to  guess: 

(113.)  What  is  it  that  makes  a  road^ 
broad? 

(114.)  What    is    the    difference    be- 
tween a  school  teacher  and  an  engineer? 
(115.)   What  grain  has  the  most  pain? 
(116.)  What  state  is  round  at  both 
ends  and  high  in  the  middle? 

(117.)  Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple 
which  Eve  gave  him? 

(118.)  "Why  should  a  thirsty  man 
always  carry  a  watch?"  asks  Doris 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania. 

(119.)  "Why  should  a  man  named 
Benjamin  marry  a  girl  named  Annie?" 
asks  Molly  Coates,  of  Virginia. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advano«d  io 
greatly  why  not  buy  a  high  grade  used 
Automobile,  thereby  saving  over  CO  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  consists  of  the 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  tbe  yery  atest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks— Fords— MaxwelU 
Chandlers— Hupmobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  1h  made  we  have  In 
stock  in  all  styles  and  models.  Wrll«  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  Information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Broad  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Save  %  Your  Tire   Kxpcnse 

Better  Tires  seconds 

Tires       Tubes  "Annor3 
30x3      $13.60    $2.90    $3.00 
SOxSH     17.00      3.45      3.60 
32x3H     19.65       3.60      3.60 
Other  sizes  quoted  on  request. 
Odor  these  5,000  mileBeacon"Rib-Skld" 
Tires,  Red  Tubes  and  "Inside  Armor" 
at  above  prices  on  money-back  approval^ 
or  write  at  once  for  full  description  and  our 
plan  of  s«  Ming  First  Grade,  Fully  Guar- 
anteed Tires,  etc.,  direct-to-you  at  whole- 
sale prices.     Give  size  of  tires  and  name  of 
car.    Address 

HODtRN  Tint  CO,  665  7tli  Street,  mClN^  Wli 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

^^  and  freight  prepaid  one 

tiew  ivii*  "RAHCtR"  bicycl«. 
Writ*  at  one*  for  our  b\o  cata- 
log and  rp»cial  offer:    Take  your 
choice  from  44  styles,  colore  and  sizes 
in  the  famous  "RAMOEII"  line. 
Marvalou*  lmprev«m«nt«.  filxtrs- 
rdinarjr  values  in  our  1919  price 
offers.  You  cannot  afford  to  fttiy 
without  setting  our  latttt  propo- 
sitions  and  r«ct«ry-Dlr«c»-to» 
Rider  prices  and  terms. 
Boye.be  •  "Rider  Afent"  and 
make  bis  monev  taking  orders 
tot  bicyciee  and  supplies.    Get 
<rar  Itbral  term*  on  •  sainpl*  to  to- 
troduee  tba  oaw  "RANCIR". 
Tims,     »auipni«nt.     •uDdri»«    »<! 
•VMTthinalD  th«  bicrcle  line  Bt  AtUf 
tiMoi  pricM.      l^rtU  Today. 


mameer 
miectrio 
LlMhtel 
motorOIhe 


'UjB An  Cycl*  Company 


0«pl.  KSu'^Chicaso 


R.  K.  TIRES 

FOR    MUDDY    ROADS 


'T'llESE  double  tread  tires  contain  twice  as  nnicli  fabric  and  as  much  rubber  as  new 

1      tires-are  cemented  and  double  chain  stitched  together  to  make  them  practlca  ly 

puncture  proof.  So  durable  they  take  to  rouKh,  muddy  roads  with  ease-yet  their  price 

Is  about  one-half  that  of  a  new  tire— and  they  are  guaranteed. 

The  follovvinK  are  the  little  prices 

of  our  guarantei-d  tires. 


»)ii»H.. 

32xSK.. 
Mz4    . 


Price 

.17.00 

,.    8.50 

.     9.00 

11.50 


BiMI 

S4Z4    ... 
S4Z4H.. 

S5x4S 
t6x4S 


Price 
.112.00 
..  13.bO 
..  14.00 
.    14.60 


We  will  retread  your  old  tires  by  our 
Iniiiroved  process  and  guarantee  them 
at  the  following  prices 


Bixes 
3ux8    .. 
3Ux3^ 
32x3S|. 
38x4 


Price 

..#6.50 

..    6.60 

..    7.50 

900 


Bite* 
S4z4    .. 

S4Z4H. 
35z4)«. 
Mx4H 


Price 
..$9.00 
.  10.5<. 
.  11.00 
.  11.00 


Add  $1.00  to  these  prices  for  non-skid  tires 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO.,  837  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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This  w  tha  (arm  women's  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  diaeuMion 
of  topics  of  everyday  intereat  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— 
and  expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


May  1. — New  ways  to  make  "pin  money" 
during  the  summer  are  always  sought 
after.  How  have  you  been  successful  in 
getting  tile  extra  dollars  for  the  extra 
needs  or  pleasures? 

May  15. — What  success  have  you  had  with 
ducks  and  geese?  What  varieties  do 
you  prefer?  Ever  used  an  incubator  and 
brooder  to  raise  them?  Do  j-ou  sell  the 
feathers?      What   do   you   feed   the   duck- 


lings?    What  special  equipment  Is  needed, 
or  do  you  mix  all   poultry  together? 

June  1, — What  means  do  you  take  to  keep 
the  house  flies  out  of  your  home?  How 
do  you  kill  those  which  get  In?  What 
kind  of  door  and  window  screens  do  you 
And   the   most   satisfactory? 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  does  not 
reach  us  at  least  IS  days  before  the  date  of 
issue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Shrubs  and  Vines  for  the  Home  Grounds 


M.  T.  Mahoney,  Mitchell,  Va. — 
About  three  years  ago  I  decided  to 
plant  some  shrubs  and  perennial  flow- 
ers near  the  foundation  of  my  home, 
yet  not  close  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  painting  of  the  house.  I  aimed 
to  purchase  shrubs  and  flowers  that 
would  give  me  a  great  mass  of  blos- 
soms during  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  lilac,  Forsythia  and  bridal  wreath 
are  the  first  ones  to  bloom.  The  bridal 
wreath  blooms  continuously  for  over  a 
month.  Then,  my  roses  and  snowballs 
bloom  in  May  and  June.  These  are 
followed  by  the  white  and  purple  phlox, 
the  double  hollyhocks,  etc.  In  fact,  the 
old-fashioned  phlox  produce  flowers 
the  entire  summer.  The  golden  glow 
and  althea  shrub  come  next.  These 
are  great  favorites  of  mine.  I  am 
planning  a  hedge  of  the  althea:  it  4s 
so  showy  and  such  an  incessant 
bloomer.  I  have  four  Yucca  plants 
intermingled  with  the  shrubbery.  They 
grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the 
bloom  is  very  pretty;  then,  they  re- 
main green  the  entire  winter.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  porch  I  have  a 
handsome  wistaria  vine;  this  is  on  a 
wire  trellis.  My  Dorothy  Perkins  rose 
rambles  on  the  garden  and  orchard 
fence.  It  blooms  here  in  May,  and  it 
is  gorgeous.  I  have  set  out  a  great 
deal  of  privet  hedge,  especially  in  front 
of  unsightly  places.  It  thrives  in 
almost  any  soil,  grows  rapidly,  and 
stays  green  during  the  winter.  I 
have  not  such  a  large  variety  of  shrubs, 
vines  and  perennials,  but  these  bloom 
profusely,  and  they  do  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  care. 


Mrs.  I.  L.  M.,  Salix,  Pa. — All  who 
beautify  their  surroundings  know  the 
value  of  vines  for  decoration,  as  they 
give  an  artistic  touch  to  the  home  and 
afford  grateful  shade.  Probably  the 
best  known  of  all  is  the  old-fashioned 
morning  glory,  which  grew  spontane- 
ously at  the  old  homestead  and  which 
is  dear  to  us  because  of  its  exquisite 
beauty  and  the  hallowed  associations 
of  other  days.  These  common  vines 
are  easily  grown,  and  they  not  only 
hide  unsightly  places,  but  they  also 
transform  them  into  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  beauty.  A  few  seeds  planted 
by  an  old  tree  will  cover  it  with  foliage 
and  brighten  it  with  rich  colored  flow- 
ers every  summer  morning.  An  equally 
charming  effect  will  result  by  sowing 
the  seeds  early  along  a  building  or 
fence  that  would  otherwise  be  an  eye- 
sore. The  morning  glory  also  has  its 
place  as  a  food  supply  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  for  the  well-filled  seed  clus- 
ters retain  their  place  on  the  vine 
throughout  the  winter,  thus  sustaining 
bird  life. 

We  also  plant  plenty  of  wild  cucum- 
ber seeds.  The  first  year  these  seeds 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall ;  after  that 
they  will  sow  themselves.  They  are  a 
very  rapid  grower,  and  are  among  the 
earliest  for  shade.  We  plant  them 
near  the  grape  trellis  and  beside  the 
shrubbery,  where  they  soon  climb 
about,  and  from  middle  August  to  early 
September  they  cover  grapevines  and 
shrubbery  with  their  dainty,  lacy-like 
white  flowers.  Their  only  objection  as 
a  porch  vine  Is  that  after  early  Sep- 
tember they  die,  becoming  yellow  and 
unsightly.    We  also  plant  the  wild  cu- 


cumber vine  around  the  meat'  house, 
and  it  makes  of  it  a  bower  of  beauty. 

Our  favorite  porch  vine  is  the  Japa- 
nese hop,  which  is  a  charming  climber, 
attaining  a  growth  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
flve  feet  in  a  few  weeks.  The  foliage 
is  very  dense,  therefore  making  good 
shade.  It  stays  green  until  after  late 
frosts,  will  sow  itself,  and  needs  no 
care  but  twine  to  cling  to. 

We  also  plant  the  cobaea  or  cathedral 
bells,  which  is  a  vigorous  and  rapid 
climber,  bearing  an  abundance  of  large 
bell-shaped  flowers  so  nearly  resembling 
a  bell  that  one  almost  listens  to  hear 
the  fairies  ring  them.  These  seeds 
must  be  planted  endwise,  and  the  vine 
may  be  cut  back  and  grown  in  the 
house  during  the  winter.  I  once  had 
one  indoors  that  reached  to  the  top  of 
the  window.  All  of  these  vines  can  be 
cut  down  and  cleared  away  in  the  fall, 
thus  having  no  unsightly,  dead-looking 
vine  around  the  veranda  during  the 
winter  season. 

Many  prefer  the  permanent  vines, 
and  these  are  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
pense after  the  first  year,  and  continue 
to  increase  in  beauty. 

The  English  ivy  is  an  evergreen 
which  is  fine  for  covering  walls  and 
chimneys. 

No  permanent  vine  is  more  popular 
than  the  crimson  rambler.  The  flowers 
are  bright  crimson,  and  bloom  in  large 
trusses. 

Nothing  is  prettier  than  a  well-grown 
vine  of  the  hardy  wisteria  in  full 
bloom.  In  early  spring  it  bears  droop- 
ing racemes  of  violet  blue  and  lilac 
flowers. 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Rio,  La. — Prof.  Bailey, 
in  his  "Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture," says:  "Keep  the  la^n  centers 
open.  Plant  in  masses.  Avoid  straight 
lines."  This  advice  is  as  good  for  the 
farmer's  wife,  with  a  few  dollars'  worth 
of  plants  for  her  yard,  as  for  the  land- 
scape architect.  Shrubbery  should 
never  be  scattered  over  the  lawn,  but 
massed  in  the  corners  and  around  the 
l)ases  of  buildings,  the  taller  growing 
varieties  at  the  back,  and  the  lower 
in  front.  In  this  way  the  planting 
steps  down  naturally  and  blends  with 
the  lawn.  Plantings  may  often  be 
made  to  screen  unsightly  views.  At 
one  end  of  our  house  was  a  triangular 
space  cut  off  on  two  sides  by  paths, 
one  leading  to  the  horse  lot  and  one 
to  the  orchard.  In  the  center  of  the 
space  stood  the  leaning  trunk  of  a 
huge  pine,  forty  or  more  feet  in  height. 
We  spaded  the  spot  deep,  and  fertilized 
it  well.  At  the  base  of  the  old  pine 
we  set  two  trumpet  vines  from  the 
field.  About  six  feet  from  and  around 
the  tree  we  set  a  dozen  cape  jasmines, 
with  a  row  of  Splrea  Vanhouttei  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  paths,  which 
we  bordered  with  Iris,  peonies,  lilies 
and  other  hardy  perennials.  In  two 
years  the  old  tree  trunk  was  a  minia- 
ture Pisa  of  dark  green  foliage,  each 
branch  bearing  a  cluster  of  brilliant 
orange  flowers.  The  cape  jasmines  are 
now  ten  feet  high,  and,  being  ever- 
green, they  screen,  winter  as  well  as 
summer,  the  barn  from  the  front  porch, 
as  well  as  the  smoke  house,  in  the  rear 
of  the  planting,  from  the  road. 

Among  the  deciduous  shrubs  I  have 
grown  with  success  are  altheas.  lilacs. 


snowballs,  hydrangeas,  crape  myrtle, 
ja43mines,  weigelas,  mock  orange,,  bud- 
leas  an(t  spireas.  Bush  honeysuckle, 
dogwood,  barberry  and  coral  berry  bear 
berries  which  attract  many  birds.  For 
evergreens  I  like  arbor  vitae  for  single 
specimens,  hedges  and  clumps.  The 
cherry  laurel,  Japanese  privet,  Mahonia 
and  Carolina  cherry  are  broad-leaved 
evergreens  of  easy  culture  and  great 
beauty. 


Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. — 
Trees,  shrubs  and  vines  all  grow  so 
rapidly  that  one  need  not  feel  discour- 
aged if  they  have  a  place  that  looks 
bare.  Several  years  ago,  when  my 
father  purchased  the  place  where  we 
now  live,  there  were  only  two  or  three 
gnarled  apple  trees  and  an  August  rose- 
bush on  the  place.  The  old  apple 
trees  were  trimmed,  and  part  of  them 
taken  away.  The  first  trees  we  planted 
were  sugar  maples  from  the  woods. 
The  branches  of  these  were  cut  back 
so  that  they  would  not  sap  the  life 
from  the  roots  before  they  became 
established.  Later  we  planted  some 
mountain  ash  and  Carolina  poplars. 
These  both  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
mountain  ash  is  especially  beautiful, 
with  its  branches  of  white  blossoms 
and  later  the  green  berries  changing  to 
orange  and  then  to  red.  We  planted 
some  butternut  trees,  but  these  did  not 
do  well. 

For  shrubs  we  planted  purple  and 
white  lilacs,  snowball  and  several  va- 
rieties of  rose.  We  planted  grape  and 
hop  vines,  and  trained  them  over  the 
house,  but  removed  them  when  we  re- 
modeled and  painted  the  house.  Now 
we  use  clematis  and  wild  cucumber 
vines.  The  wild  cucumber  grows  from 
the  seed,  and  the  seeds  must  be  planted 
in  the  autumn,  in  order  that  they  may 
freeze. 

I  like  planting  in  groups,  as  It  gives 
a  more  natural  effect  than  planting  In 
straight  lines.  Most  of  these  trees  and 
shrubs  require  very  little  care.  They 
need  trimming  occasionally. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  W.,  Shelby ville,  111.— 
For  a  permanent  ornamental,  sugar 
maple  (hard)  is  hard  to  i)eat.  Years 
ago  everybody  planted  soft  maple 
mainly  in  this  section.  They  are  great, 
overgrown,  ugly  specimens  now.  If 
topped  they  rot  where  new  sprouts 
start,  and  break  in  heavy  wind.  The 
Norway  poplar  is  one  of  the  easiest  and 
quickest  growers.  We  have  a  box  elder 
that  is  as  fine  as  any  picture  of  Norway 
maple.  We  have  a  few  specimens  of 
Norway  maple  in  the  city  that  are 
nearly  perfect. 

Bridal  wreath  (Spirea  Vanhouttei) 
is  perhaps  our  commonest  shrub,  ex- 
cepting the  old,  ever-present  lilac.  For 
a  fence  I  like  Paniculata  best  of  the 
clematis.  We  have  some  grand  ones. 
Woodbine  is  much  used,  as  it  attracts 
birds  which  feed  on  the  berries.  I 
much  prefer  It  to  wisteria.  We  have 
weeping  mulberry  and  catalpa,  white 
weeping  birch,  hydrangea,  hibiscus, 
flowery  amomum.  privets,  althea  and 
firebush.  Many  people  use  small  tri- 
angular clumps  of  common  buokberry, 
usually  with  tulips  among  them.  Few 
pines  or  evergreens  of  any  kind  are 
used.  Elm  is  another  leader,  and  we 
have  some  fine  ones,  also  many  shell- 
bark  hickories. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — About 
six  years  ago  we  built  a  new  house, 
and  I  will  never  forget  the  barren  ap- 
pearance of  the  lawn,  without  a  single 
vine,  shrub  or  tree.  The  next  spring 
we  planted  the  grounds,  and  they  are 
beautiful  now,  and  will  become  Increas- 
ingly so.  I  read  all  the  pamphlets 
obtainable  from  the  government  and 
other  agencies,  relative  to  planting 
home  grounds,  before  we  planted,  and 
our  selections  have  given  great  satis- 
faction. For  shade  in  front  of  the 
house  we  planted  sugar  maples.  My 
husband  got  fine  young  trees  from  a 
natural  grove  nearby,  but  if  I  did  not 
have  access  to  such  a  grove,  and  was 
buying  from  a  nurseryman,  I  would 
buy  Norway  maples,  as  they  are  fully 
as  desirable  in  every  way.  and  of  more 
rapid  growth.  Some  variety  of  maple 
is,  I  think,  the  desirable  shade  tree. 


as  they  have  no  objectionable  root 
growth,  and  their  good-sized  leaves 
are  easily  cleaned  up  in  the  fall.  In 
the  back  yard  we  planted  a  catalpa, 
as  we  wanted  quick  shade  for  a  certain 
room. 

For  shrubbery  around  the  fronjt 
we  planted  Barberry  Thunbergia,  and 
at  the  corners  Spirea  Vanhouttei.  The 
barberry  grows  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  height,  and  the  spirea  to  a  height 
of  about  six  feet.  They  are  two  of 
the  most  satisfactory  shrubs  I  know  of, 
as  they  combine  beauty,  hardiness  and 
quick  growth. 

For  shade  at  the  porches  we  planted 
Japanese  honeysuckle.  It  is  a  rery 
strong  grower,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
We  also  planted  Jackmanni  clematis 
at  the  front  porch  and  Tausendschon 
rose  at  the  back  porch  for  the  flower 
effect.  Tausendschon  is  a  strong 
grower,  and  is  the  all-around  most 
attractive  climbing  rose,  to  my  mind. 

A  row  of  hydrangeas  with  peonies 
in  front  separate  the  back  yard  from 
the  garden  plat.  We  alternated  two 
varieties  of  hydrangea,  Arborescena 
grandiflora  and  Paniculata  grandiflora, 
as  they  bloom  at  different  periods. 
The  peonies  are  pink  and  white. 

At  one  corner  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  is  the  old-fashioned  purple  lilac. 
A  row  of  alternate  white  and  salmon- 
color  phlox  are  planted  against  the  rear 
wall  of  the  house.  For  gorgeous  flower 
display  nothing  can  rival  the  phlox, 
and  their  extreme  hardiness  makes 
them  very  desirable. 

A  good  general  rule  for  the  amateur 
to  remember  Is  that  shrubs  look  well 
when  planted  to  hide  bare  outlines  of 
porch  or  wall,  and  when  planted  ia 
open  spaces  on  the  lawn,  clumps  loolfi 
better  than  isolated  plants. 

All  the  vines,  shrubs  and  plants 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  extremely 
hardy,  for  our  winters  often  go  to  20 
degrees  below  zero,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  hardy  varieties.  It  is  such  a 
disappointment  to  spend  time  and 
money  on  a  plant,  only  to  have  it 
winter-killed.  I  had  a  few  such  ex- 
periences, so  am  recommending  the 
"tried  and  true." 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Louisville,  Ky. — For 
trees  that  are  to  grow  very  close  to  the 
house  we  like  maples.  Their  leaves 
and  blossoms  come  very  early  in  the 
spring,  when  a  bit  of  green  is  indeed 
welcome.  In  the  fall  their  leaves  take 
on  a  brilliant  coat  of  colors,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  beauties  of 
nature.  All  through  the  'warm  sum- 
mer days  these  trees  furnJ*  a  cool, 
delightful  shade,  and  when  the  cool 
days  of  autumn  come  the  leaves  fall 
early,  thus  giving  the  sunlight  a  fine 
chance  to  play  around  the  house  and 
drive  away  the  dampness.  Then,  back 
a  short  distance  from  the  house  we 
like  to  have  a  few  locust  trees,  the 
main  object  being  to  enjoy  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  their  blossoms  in  the 
spring.  Then,  too,  they  are  easily 
transplanted,  and  grow  rapidly.  If 
we  lived  in  a  region  where  windbreaks 
were  necessary,  we  should  plant  a 
native  evergreen,  which  in  our  case 
would  be  cedar  or  pine.  We  believe 
the  native  trees  will  do  better  than 
trees  brought  from  other  regions. 
Trees  for  shade  and  ornament  are  kept 
pruned  in  the  desired  shape,  the  work 
being  done  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter. 

For  a  vine  of  wonderful  hardiness 
and  delightful  fragrance,  nothing  sur- 
passes the  old-fashioned  honeysuckle. 
The  one  big  objection  to  it  Is  that  the 
whole  place  is  likely  to  get  set  with  It, 
and  once  it  gets  a  start,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  grown 
the  hop  as  an  ornamental  vine,  but 
best  of  all  we  like  the  rambler  rose; 
the  vines  we  use  as  an  ornament  and 
as  a  shade  for  porches  and  walks. 
Then,  we  like  to  have  a  large  variety 
of  bush  roses,  for  they  are  my  hus- 
band's favorite  flower.  Old  growths 
are  kept  pruned  out,  and  they  are 
given  a  mulching  of  straw  late  in  the 
fall.  In  the  spring  the  straw  is  re- 
moved, and  they  are  given  a  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  worked  lightly  into 
the  soil  around  the  crowns. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  Pru- 
dence did  not  live  in  a  sheltered  and 
exclusive  city  home,  where  girls  are 
rigidly  withheld  from  all  unchaper- 
eroned  intercourse  with  young  men 
and  old.  We  know  how  things  are 
managed  in  the  "best  homes"  of  the 
big  cities — girls  are  sheltered  from  in- 
nocent, open  things,  and  too  often  in- 
dulge in  really  serious  amusements  on 
the  quiet.  But  this  was  the  Middle 
West,  where  girls  are  to  be  trusted. 
Not  all  girls,  of  course,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  girls  who  need  watch- 
ing, seldom  get  enough  of  it  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  Out  in  Iowa, 
girls  and  boys  are  allowed  to  like  each 
other  and  revel  in  each  other's  com- 
pany.    And   it  is  good  for  both. 

Prudence  was  not  a  sentimental  girl. 
Perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  age  when  most  girls  are 
head-full  of  boy,  Prudence  was  hands- 
full  of  younger  sisters  I  And  when 
hands  are  full  to  overflowing,  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  heads  being  full  of 
nonsense.  Prudence  liked  boys  as  she 
liked  girls — that  was  the  end  of  it. 
Romance  was  to  her  a  closed  book,  and 
she  felt  no  inclination  to  peep  between 
the  covers.  Soul-stirring  had  not  come 
to  her  yet 

But   Prudence  was   attractive.     She 
had  that  indescribable  charm  that  car- 
ries a  deep  appeal  to  the  eyes  and  the 
lips  and  the  hearts  of  men.     Happily 
Prudence  herself  did  not  realize  this. 
The  first  young  man  of  Mount  Mark  to 
yield  to  the  charms  of  Prudence  was  a 
serious-minded  lawyer  nearly  ten  years 
her  senior.    This  was  just  the  type  of 
man  to  become  enraptured  with  Pru- 
•dence.      He   gazed   across   at   her   sol- 
emnly during  the  church  service.     He 
waited  patiently  after  the  benediction 
until  she  finished  her  Methodist  prac- 
tice of  handshaking,  and  then  walked 
joyously  home  with  her.     He  said  lit- 
tle, but  he  gazed  in  frank  enchantment 
at  the  small  womanly  girl  beside  him. 
.     "He's  not  half  bad.  Fairy,"  Prudence 
would  confide  to  her  sister  when  they 
were  snug  in  their  bed.    He's  not  half 
bad   at  all.     But  at  heart  he   doesn't 
approve  of  me.    He  doesn't  know  that 
himself,  and   I   certainly  can't  believe 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  him.     But  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  true.    For  instance, 
he  thinks  everyone,  especially  women, 
should  have  a  mission  in  life,  a  seri- 
ous,   earnest   mission.     I   told    him    I 
didn't  believe  anything  of  the  kind — 
1  think  we  are  just  supposed  to  live 
along  from  day  to  day,  and  do  what 
we   can.   and   be   happy,  and   not   say 
mean  things  about  one  another.     But 
he  said  he  considered  that  I  was  ful- 
filling  the   noblest   mission   a  woman 
could  have.     Now  what  do  you  reckon 
he   meant  by  that.   Fairy?     I've  been 
puzzling  my  brain  over  it  for  days  and 
days.     Anybody  can  tell  I  am  not  the 
sort  of  girl  to  have  a  mission!     Maybe 
he  just  said  it  to  encourage  me — he's 
a  very  encouraging  sort  of  man.     He's 
very  nice — oh,  very  nice,  indeed!     But 
isn't   It  a  nuisance  to  have  him  tag- 
ging   along    home    with    me.    when    I 
might    be    having    such    a    good    time 
with    you    and    the   twins    or    father? 
Can  a  girl  tell  a  man  she  prefers  to 
go  home  with  her  family,  without  hurt- 
ing his  feelings?     Is  there  any  way  to 
turn    a    person    down   without    letting 
him  know  it?    He's  so  nl^e  I  wouldn't 
hurt  his  feelings  for  anything,  but— 
It's  such  a  bother!     I'm  too  young  for 
Jeaus.  and,  since  I'm  never   going  to 
get  married,  it's  just  a  waste  of  time." 
And   Fairy  screamed  with  laughter, 
hut  told  Prudence  she  must  solve  her 
own    love    problems!      And    Prudence, 
unwilling  to  give  offense,  and  prefer- 
ring self-sacrifice,  endured  his  company 
until  a  gav  young  college  lad  slipped 
In   ahead   of   him.     "First   come,   first 
served,"   was   the   motto   of   heartless 


Prudence,  and  so  she  tripped  comfort- 
ably away  with  "Jimmy,"  laughing  at 
his  silly  college  stories  and  never 
thinking  to  give  more  than  a  parting 
smile  at  the  solemn  face  she  left 
behind. 

After  Jimmy  came  a  grocery  clerk 
named  Byron  Poe  Smith,  and  after  him 
somebody  else,  and  somebody  else,  and 
somebody  else.  And  Prudence  con- 
tinued to  laugh,  and  thought  it  "aw- 
fully amusing.  Fairy,  but  I  keep  won- 
dering what  you  and  the  twins  are 
laughing  about!" 

But  it  was  Fairy  herself  who  brought 
a  real  disturbing  element  into  the  life 
of  Prudence.  One  of  the  lightest 
minded  of  the  many  light-minded  col- 
lege men  had  been  deeply  smitten  by 
the  charms  of  dignified  Fairy.  He 
walked  with  her,  and  talked  with  her. 
This  young  man  was  a  great  deal  of 
a  talker,  as  so  pathetically  many  col- 
lege men  are!  He  planned  many  little 
expeditions  and  entertainments  for  her 
amusement  and  his  own  happiness. 
His  name  was  Eugene  Babler. 

"Oh,  he  talks  a  lot,"  said  Fairy 
coolly,  "but  he  certainly  shows  one  a 
good  time,  and  that's  the  point,  you 
know!" 

She  came  in  from  college  one  after- 
noon and  rattled  off  this  little  tale  to 
Prudence: 

"A  few  of  us  were  on  the  campus 
today,  and  we  decided  to  go  down  the 
creek  tomorrow  afternoon  and  take 
our  suppers.  There'll  be  Ellen  Stark, 
and  Georgia  Prentiss,  and  myself.  And 
the  boys  will  be  Tom  Angell,  and 
Frank  Morris,  and  Eugene  Babler. 
And  Professor  Rayburn  was  there 
when  we  were  talking  about  it,  and 
so  we  asked  him  to  go  along,  but  we 
told  him  he  must  take  a  girl.  And 
he  said:  'I  wonder  if  your  sister 
wouldn't  go?  I  have  only  met  her 
once,  but  perhaps  on  your  recommenda- 
tion.  Miss   Fairy '   and   he    paused 


he's  counting  on  it.  He's  going  to 
phone  you  this  afternoon  and  aak  you 
himself.  You've  got  to  go." 
At  that  instant  the  telephone  rang. 
"There's  professor!"  cried  Fairy. 
"You  tell  him  you  are  just  delighted 
to  go,  and  that  you  are  so  interested 
in  bugs!" 

With  a  flushed  face.  Prudence  took 
down  the  receiver.  "Hello,"  she  said, 
"this  is  the  parsonage." 

And  then,  a  second  later,  she  said: 
"Yes,  this  is  Prudence." 

After  that  she  stood  silent  for  some 
little  time,  with  Fairy,  crouched  beside 
her,  trying  to  hear. 

Then  spoke  Prudence:  "Yes,  Fairy 
has  been  telling  me.  And  it's  very 
kind  of  you,  indeed,  and  I  know  I 
would  enjoy  it.  But,  as  I  was  telling 
Fairy,  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  bugs, 
and  I  don't  like  them,  anyhow,  so  I'm 
3,fraid  you  would  find  me  rather 
stupid." 

Fairy  was  striving  to  gej  a  hand 
over  her  sister's  lips  to  stem  the  words, 
but  Prudence  eluded  her.  They  were 
both  somewhat  astounded  at  the  great 
peal  of  laughter  which  came  over  the 
telephone. 

"Good!  That's  just  what  I  was 
hoping  for!  You  couldn't  have  said 
anything  that  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure.  Then  shall  I  come  around 
with  Babler,  for  you  and  your  sister, 
about  1  o'clock? — Oh,  that  is  very  kind 
of  you.  Miss  Starr.  Good-bye!  Don't 
cultivate  an  interest  in  bugs  between 
now  and  tomorrow,  for  my  sake!" 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  doubt- 
fully when  the  receiver  was  once  more 
on  its  hook. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  laughing  at  me," 
said  Prudence  questioningly. 

"I  should  hope  so,"  cried  Fairy. 
"What  in  the  world  did  you  say  that 
for?  Couldn't  you  have  pretended  to 
be  interested?  Professor  likes  women 
to   be  dignified,  and   intellectual,  and 

deep,  and 

"Then  why  on  earth  did  he  ask  me 
to  go?"  demanded  Prudence.  "Any- 
one could  tell  to  look  at  me  that  I'm 
not  dignified  and  intellectual  and 
deep,  and 
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with  his  breath  In  the  air,  inquiringly. 
So  I  said:  'Do  you  mean  Prudence, 
or  one  of  the  twins?'  He  smiled  very 
kindly  and  said:  'I  mean  Prudence.' 
I  said  I  was  sure  you  would  go,  and 
so  you'll  have  to  do  it.  It's  a  great 
honor,  Prue,  for  all  the  upperclass 
girls,  and  even  the  unmarried  women 
on  the  Fac.,  are  crazy  about  him.  He's 
so  aloof,  you  know,  and  very  intelli- 
gent. I  swelled  with  pride  at  the 
public  tribute  to  the  parsonage!" 

"Professor  Rayburn!  Of  the  Fac!" 
gasped  Prudence.  "Oh,  I'm  sure  he 
didn't  mean  me,  Fairy.  You  must  have 
misunderstood  him.  Why,  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  say  to  a  professor,  you 
know!     What  is  his  line?" 

"Bugs!"  cried  Fairy.  "He's  the  bi- 
ology man.  And  this  is  his  first  year 
here,  and  he's  very  brilliant— they  say! 
I'm  no  authority  on  bugs  myself.  But, 
anyhow,  everyone  just  raves  about 
him,  and  he  showed  very  "plainly  that 
he  was  anxious  to  get  a(  quainted  with 
you,  so  you'll  have  to  go." 

"But  bugs! "  wailed  Prudence.  "What 
do  I  know  about  bugs!  Will  he  expect 
n^  to  know  how  to  divide  them — sepa- 
rate them,  you  know " 

"I  suppose  you  mean  dissect  them, 
you  poor  child."  screamed  Fairy.  "Di- 
vide bugs!  If  professor  could  hear 
vou  now,  Prue.  he  would  be  sadly  dis- 
illusioned. You  must  just  trot  upstairs 
and  get  one  of  the  twins'  biology  l)Ooks 
and  cram  up  a  little.  He  won't  expect 
you  to  be  an  advanced  bugglst.  He  can 
give  you  points  himself.  Men  do  love 
to  have  girls  appeal  to  their  superior 
knowledge,  and  be  admiring  and  defer- 
ent. Maybe  he  will  'divide  one'  for  you 
if  you  ask  him  'please.' " 

"1  won't  do  it."  declared  Prudence. 
"I  don't  like  bugs,  anyhow,  and — why, 
the  very  pictures  of  them  in  the  twins' 
books  make  me  nervous.  I  won't  do 
it.  You  can  just  tell  him  I  don't  feel 
qualified  to  go." 

"You've  got  to  go,"  said  Fairy 
sternly,    "for    I    said   you  woiUd,   and 


"And  I  know  he  admired  you,  for 
he  w^as  so  eager  when  h^  asked  about 
you.  Think  how  grand  it  would  be  to 
speak  of  'my  sister,  Mrs.  Professor 
Rayburn,'  and "    • 

"Don't  be  silly.  Fairy.  If  I  was 
going  to  marty  anybody,  which  I  am 
not,  1  hope  you  do  not  think  for  one 
minute  that  I'd  marry  a  buggist! 
Gracious!  Goodness!  I've  a  notion 
not  to  go  a  step!  I'll  call  him  up 
and " 

But  Fairy  only  laughed. 

And,  after  all.  Prudence  looked  for- 
ward to  the  little  outing  in  the.  glori- 
ous October  woods  with  eager  antici- 
pation. It  was  seldom  indeed  that  she 
indulged  in  merry-making  away  from 
the  parsonage.     Yet  she  was  fond  of 
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iieads   postpaid,  free.    H.  Howie,   Beebe  Plain,  V  t. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 
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HOSIERY  FEET 


Why  nol 
your  stockings  ] 
and  socks? 


Wiien  you  tiirow  away  your  worn-out  itockings  or  socks,  you  are  deliberately 
tiirowing  away  two-tiiirds  of  the  money  you  paid  for  them.  The  legs  are'perfectly 
good,  though  the  feet  are  past  darning. 

Why  buy  new  legs  which  you  don't  need  when  you  can  buy  separately,  new 
feet  which  you  do  need  } 

It  takes  but  a  few  moments  to  attach^a  pair  of  "RE-FOOT'*  FEET  in  place  of 
the  worn-out  pair.  The  result  is  a  pair  of  stockings  or  socks  as  good  as  new,  just  as 
comfortable  and  at  one-third  the  cost. 

But  be  sure  you  get  "RE-FOOT"  FEET,  which  are  especially  woren  to  stand 
hard  wear  and  which  fit  perfectly.  Every  pair  is  stamped  with  our  trade-mark  which 
appears  above.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  us  $1.00  for  a  dozen  pairs  of 
one  size  and  color  with  full  directions  for  applying.  State  size  (sizes  8S  to  llH)  and 
whether  you  desire  black  or  unbleached. 

F.  M.  McBRIDE 
101 1  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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gaiety.  Long  before  1  o'clock  on  that 
eventful  day  she  was  ready.  And  her 
face  was  so  bright,  and  her  eyes  so 
starry,  that  placid,  self-satisfled  Fairy 
felt  a  twingg^  of  something  like  envy. 

"You  look  like  a  creature  from  an- 
other world,  Prue,"  she  said.  "If  Pro- 
fessor Rayburn  has  any  sense  in  his 
bones  he  will  fall  dead  in  love  with 
you — bugs  or  no  bugs!" 

"People  do  not  have  sense  in  their 
bones,  Fairy,  and — and — shall  I  say 
Professor,  or  just  plain  Mister?" 

"Professor,  I  suppose — everyone  calls 
him  Professor." 

"Then  I  shall  say  Mister."  said  Pru- 
dence. "It  will  be  so  hard  to  enjoy 
myself  if  I  keep  remembering  that  he 
teaches  bugs!  I  might  as  well  be  at 
school.     I  shall  say  Mister." 

And  she  did  say  "Mister,"  and  she 
said  it  so  sweetly,  "and  looked  up  into 
Professor  Rayburn's  face  so  brightly, 
and  with  happiness  so  evident  and  so 
girlish,  that  the  staid  professor  felt  a 
quick,  unaccountable  throbbing  down 
somewhere  beneath  his  coat.  He  did 
look  eager!  There  was  no  doubt  of 
it.  And  he  looked  at  Prudence  con- 
tinuously. 

"Just  like  ordinaiy  men,  isn't  he?" 
whispered  Fairy  to  Eugene  Babler — 
called  "Babbie"  for  short,  and  for  hu- 
miliation— for  he  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  "talker"  even  among 
college  men! 

The  three  young  couples  struck  off 
briskly  down  the  road,  creek-ward,  and 
Prudence  followed  sedately  with  her 
professor. 

"Fairy  says  it  was  perfectly  disgust- 
ing of  me  to  tell  you  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  bugs,"  she  said  com- 
fortably. "But  I  thought  maybe  you 
were  one  of  those  professors  who  like 
one  thing  so  much  they  can't  be  in- 
terested in  anything  else.  And  I 
wanted  to  warn  you.  But  I  guess  you 
aren't  that  kind,  after  all?" 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,"  he  assured  her  fer- 
vently, looking  deep  into  her  blue  eyes, 
"I  like  bugs,  it  is  true.  But.  really. 
I  like  other  things,  one  thing  at  least, 
much    better." 

"Is  it  a  riddle?"  she  inquired.  "Am 
I  supposed  to  guess?" 

"It  isn't  a  riddle,  but  you  may 
guess.  Think  hard,  now!  It's  a  seri- 
ous matter.     Please  don't  say  'food.'  " 

"If  I  get  below  seventy  will  I  be 
put  down  a  grade?"  she  asked;  then, 
with  intense  solemnity,  "I  guess  girls." 
They  laughed  together,  youthfully. 
"You  are  right,"  he  said. 

And,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Prudence 
answered:  "That's  the  first  time  I 
ever  got  a  hundred  in  anything  in  my 
life.  I  was  very  much  accustomed  to 
eighties  when  I  was  in  school.  I  am 
very  common  and  unbrilliant,"  she  as- 
sured him.  "Fairy  says  you  are  per- 
fectly horribly  clever " 

She  glanced  up  when  she  heard  his 
exclamation,  and  laughed  at  his  rueful 
face.  "Oh,  that  isn't  Fairy's  expres- 
sion. She  thinks  brilliant  and  clever 
people  are  just  adorable.  It  is  only  I 
who  think  them  horrible."  Even  Pru- 
dence could  see  that  this  did  not  help 
matters.  "I — I  do  not  mean  that,"  she 
stammered.  "I  am  sure  you  are  very 
nice,  indeed,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
good  friends,  aren't  we?  But  I  am 
such  a  dunce  myself  that  I  am  afraid 
of  real  clever  people.  They  are  so 
superior,  and  so  uninteresting,  and — 
oh,  I  do  not  mean  that,  either."  Then 
Prudence  laughed  at  her  predicament. 
"I  may  as  well  give  it  up.  What  I 
really  mean  is  that  you  are  so  nice, 
and  friendly,  and  interesting,  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  you  are  so  clever. 
You  are  the  nicest  smart  person  I  ever 
saw — except  my  own  family.  I  mean." 
She  smiled  up  at  him  deliciously. 
"Does  that  make  it  square?" 

"More  than  square,"  he  said.  "You 
are  too  complimentary.  But  the  only 
thing  that  really  counts  today  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  real  good 
friends,  as  you  suggested.  We  are, 
aren't  we?  "The  very  best  and  closest 
of  friends?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Prudence,  dimpling. 
"I  like  men  to  be  my  friends — nice 
men,  I  mean.  But  It  isn't  always  safe. 
So  many  start  out  to  be  good  friends, 


and  then  want  to  be  silly.  So  a  girl 
haa  to  be  very  careful.  But  it's  per- 
fectly safe  with  you,  and  so  we  can  be 
the  very  best  of  friends.  I  won't  need 
to  be  watchful  for  bad  symptoms." 

"Do  you  think  me  so  unmanly  that 
I  couldn't  fall  in  love?"  he  asked,  and 
his  voice  was  curious,  as  though  she 
had  hurt  him. 

"Oh,  of  course,  you'll  fall  in  love," 
laughed  Prudence.  "All  nice  men  do. 
But  not  with  me — that  was  what  I 
meant.  I  couldn't  imagine  a  buggy 
professor — oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  But 
the  twins  are  so  silly  and  disrespect- 
ful, and  they  thought  it  was  such  a 
joke  that  I  should  even  look  at  a  pro- 
fessor of  biology  that  they  began  call- 
ing you  the  buggy  professor.  But  they 
do  not  mean  any  harm  by  it,  not  the 
least  in  the  world.  They're  such  nice, 
sweet  girls,  but — young,  you  know. 
Are  your  feelings  hurt?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"Not  a  bit!      I  think  the  twins  and 


I  will  be  tremendously  good  friends. 
I'm  quite  willing  to  be  known  as  the 
buggy  professor.  But  you  w«re  trying 
to  explain  why  I  couldn't  fall  in  love 
with  you.  I  suppose  you  mean  that 
you  do  not  want  me  to." 

"Oh,  not  that  at  all,"  she  hastened 
to  assure  him.  Then  she  stopped. 
"Yes,"  she  said  honestly,  "that  is  true, 
too.  But  that  isn't  what  I  was  trying 
to  say.  I  was  just  saying  that  no  one 
realizes  any  more  than  I  how  perfectly 
impossible  it  would  be  for  a  clever, 
grown-up,  brilliant  professor  to  fall  in 
love  with  such  an  idiot  as  I  am.  That's 
all.  I  meant  it  for  a  compliment,"  she 
added,  seeing  he  was  not  well  pleased. 

He  smiled,  but  it  was  a  sober  smile. 
"You  said  it  was  true  that  you  did  not 
wish  me  to  be — fond  of  you.  Why? 
Don't  you  like  me,  then,  after  all?" 

Now,  he  realized  that  this  was  a  per- 
fectly insane  conversation,  but  for  the 
life  of  him  he  couldn't  help  it.  Pru- 
dence was  so  alluring,  and  the  sky  was 


so  warmly  blue,  the  sunshine  so  mild 
and  hazy,  and  the  roadside  so  glori- 
ously gay  with  colors!  Who  could 
have  sense  on  such  a  day,  with  such 
a  girl  as  this? 

"Oh,  I  do  like  you  very  much  in- 
deed," declared  Prudence.  "It's  a  big 
relief,  too,  for  I  didn't  expect  to — oh, 
I  beg  your  pardon  again,  but — well,  I 
was  scared  when  Fairy  told  me  how 
remarkable  you  are.  I  didn't  want  to 
disgrace  the  parsonage,  and  1  knew  I 
would.  But — why,  the  reason  I  do  not 
want  you  to  fall  in  love  with  me — 
that's  very  different  from  being  fond 
of  me.  I  do  want  you  to  be  that — 
but  when  people  fall  in  love,  they  get 
married.  I'm  not  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, so  it  would  be  silly  to  fall  in  love, 
wouldn't  it?" 

He  laughed  heartily  at  the  matter- 
of-factness  with  which  this  19-year-old 
girl  disposed  of  love  and  marriage. 
"Why  aren't  you  going  to  be  married?" 

(Continued  on  pase  167) 
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N  the  crowded  city  streets  or  out  on  the  farm,  Raynsters  stand  for 
wet-weather  comfort  and  protection.   Everybody 's  wearing  them. 

Farm  folks  are  ou<"-of-door  folks.  They  need  protection,  if  any- 
one does. 

The  Raynster  line  of  weatherproof  clothing  includes  coats  for 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls.  It  includes  slickers  and  slip-ons, 
featherweight  silks,  fine  cloth  coats  that  are  the  best  kind  of  over- 
coats, as  well  as  light  and  heavy  rubber-surfaced  coats  and  ulsters. 

Each  coat  has  the  Raynster  Label  sewed  in  the  collar.  Be  sure 
to  look  for  this  label.  It  is  your  insurance  of  full  value.  You 
should  be  able  to  find  Raynsters  in  any  good  clothing  store. 

We'//  mat/  a  Sty/e  Boo/i  free  if  you'//  write  for  it. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Clothing  Division  New  York  and  Boston 
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A  Co-operative  Motor  Truck  Route 


Proves  Successful  in  Maryland 


"What  could  we  do  when  railroad 
service  was  unsatisfactory,  distance  to 
market  was  excessive  for  horse  travel, 
and  local  charges  for  transportation 
by  motor  truck  were  unreasonably 
high,  but  in  self-defense  organize  a 
co-operative  association  and  handle  our 
own  hauling?"  replied  the  secretary  of 
the  Harford  county,  Maryland,  rural 
motor  truck  route,  recently  to  the 
query  of  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
to  why  the  association  was  formed. 

"We  incorporated  our  association, 
and  capitalized  it  for  $5000,  selling 
200  shares  of  stock  which  had  a  par 
value  of  |25  a  share,"  continued  this 
official.  "EJach  member  is  obliged  to 
own  at  least  one  share  of  stock,  but 
is  limited  in  his  stock  purchase  to 
twenty  shares.  We  purchased  a  four- 
ton  truck,  which  operated  between  Bel 
Air  and  Churchville,  Md.,  and  Balti- 
more, for  hauling  milk,  cream  and 
other  farm  produce  to  the  city,  and 
feedstuffs,  seeds,  salt,  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  for  the  rural 
merj^ants  on   the  back  trip. 

"A  Bel  Air  business  man  kindly  fur- 
nished office  room  and  clerical  assist- 
ance for  the  association.     As  soon  as 
the  project  was  well  under  way  a  cen- 
tral receiving  station  was  established 
in  Baltimore  for  the  reception  and  cen- 
tralization   of  the  supplies   to  be   re- 
turned   to    the    country.      No    attempt 
has  been   made  by  the  association  to 
earn  dividends.     Rates  are  made  with 
a  view  to  meeting  the  expenses,   pro- 
viding for  depreciation  and  accumulat- 
ing a  surplus  to  be  used  as  working 
capital.     The  rate  on  goods  classified 
as  first  class  and  inclusive  of  apples, 
axle    grease,    baskets,    butter,    beans, 
buckets,     buckwheat,     barley,     empty 
barrels,     blankets,     blacking,     canned 
goods,    coffee,    cabbages,    cantaloupes, 
fish,  groceries,  hardware,  dressed  hogs, 
harness,  hay,  iron,  molasses,  machinery 
under  400  pounds,  notions,  oils,  onions, 
oranges,     potatoes,     dressed     poultry, 
stoves,  auto  tires,  vegetables,  and  auto- 
mobile, auto  truck,  buggy  and  wagon 
wheels   is   15   cents  a  hundredweight, 
while  second-class  articles  are  hauled 
for  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds.    Calves 
are  transported  to  market  for  50  cents 
apiece,  while  live  cattle  and  hogs  are 
handled  at  50  cents  a  hundredweight. 
It  costs  25  cents  a  coop  to  ship  chick- 
ens, while  cream  and  milk  are  hauled 
at  2H  cents  a  gallon,  the  empty  cans 
being     returned.       Wagons     (knocked 
down)   are  hauled  according  to  size — 
one-horse    wagons.    $2;    two-horse,    $3; 
three-horse,  $4,  and  four-horse,  $5." 

HOW  LO!?SES  ARE  PAID  FOR 

The  association  pays  its  members 
for  all  goods  lost  or  destroyed.  Where 
the  shipper  desires  insurance  against 
loss,  the  charge  for  hauling  cream  is 
4  cents  a  gallon,  while  if  the  farmer 
is  willing  to  assume  the  risk,  the  same 
charge  is  made  for  hauling  cream  as 
for  milk.  In  case  of  loss,  all  cream 
shipments  made  at  the  milk  rate  are 
compensated  for  on  a  milk  basis.  If 
the  shipper  pays  the  4-cent  rate,  all 
losses  are  settled  at  the  market  price 
of  cream.  Thus  far  damages  have  been 
paid  out  of  operating  revenues,  al- 
though it  is  believed  a  safer  policy 
would  be  to  create  a  special  reserve  or 
claim  fund  to  provide  for  such  ex- 
penses. Another  good  plan  is  to  take 
out  sufficient  Insurance  to  cover  both 
the  trucks  and  goods  In  transit  In  case 

of  loss. 

The  members  of  the  association  who 
live  along  the  route  have  constructed 
loading  platforms  at  their  front  gates. 
They  are  of  the  same  height  as  the 
floor  of  the  truck,  thus  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  freight  from  the  farm  plat- 
form to  the  motor  vehicle.  At  present, 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  business, 
and  especially  to  the  hauling  for  coun- 
try stores,  the  Harford  association 
operates  one  4-ton  and  one  5-ton  truck, 
which  make  daily  trips  to  Baltimore, 
the   distance  traveled   being  about   60 

miles.  ,         ,  ,_    , 

This   Maryland  co-operative  club   is 


of  valuable  assistance  to  its  members 
in  both  the  purchase  and  sale  of  pro- 
duce   and    supplies.      Members    notify 
the  secretary   of   their   needs,   and   as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  orders 
is  on  hand   he   buys   at   wholesale  in 
large   amounts   in    Baltimore,   thereby 
markedly    reducing    the    cost    of    the 
articles,  as  well  as  minimizing  trouble 
in  purchasing  and  hauling  goods.     In 
case  the  individual  farmer  wishes  to 
make  his  own   purchase,   he  does  so, 
and  has  the  supplies  delivered  at  the 
receiving  station,  so  that  they  may  be 
hauled   by    truck   to    his    farm.      The 
motor  service  Is  of  Incalculable  value 
to  the  members  during  periods  of  rush 
work  when  machines  break  and  they 
are  able  to  telephone  to  the  city  for 
repairs   and   have   them  delivered   by 
the  truck,  perhaps  the  same  afternoon 
that  the  accident  occurred. 

The  association  also  aids  Its  mem- 
bers In  selling  produce.  One  farmer 
had  1500  bushels  of  wheat  which  he 
desired  to  market,  but,  as  the  local 
miller  did  not  want  to  buy,  and  because 
the  farmer  was  too  busy  with  other 
work  to  haul  the  wheat  to  the  rail- 
road,  he   turned    the   marketing   over 


to  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
who  sold  the  wheat  in  Baltimore  and 
delivered  it  there  in  the  club  trucks. 
Milk  and  cream  are  hauled  daily  to 
the  city  and  delivered  at  six  of  the 
metropolitan  dairies,  while  poultry 
products  and  other  farm  produce  are 
marketed  with  commission  dealers  and 
other  wholesale  firms.  Because  the 
eggs  were  strictly  fresh,  the  associa- 
tion marketed  them  for  its  members 
at  a  premium  of  3  to  5  cents  a  dozen 
over  the  city  quotations. 

FIELD  FOR   TRUCK   ROUTES 

According  to  the  experience  of  the 
Harford   County  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion, the  rural  motor  route  supplies  a 
solution  of  transportation  and  market- 
ing problems   for   many    farming   sec- 
tions which  are  located  not  more  than 
30  to  40  miles  from  a  desirable  city 
market   and    which   are   favored   with 
permanent,  hard  roads.     Farmers  who 
organize  such  associations  are  advised 
to   study    carefully   their   local    condi- 
tions so   as  to  be  sure  that  there  is 
enough  year-round  hauling  to  justify 
the    establishment    of    a   truck    route. 
They   should   raise  sufficient  funds  at 
the  outset  so  that  they  can  pay  cash 
for  a  truck.     It  is  cheaper  to  operate 
a  four  or  five-ton  truck  than  it  is  to 
run  one  of  two-ton  capacity,  provided 


there  is  sufficient  tonnage  available. 
As  a  rule,  the  new  club  will  not  go 
wrong  if  it  begins  business  with  a 
larger  truck  than  it  really  needs,  as 
the  surplus  space  will  allow  for  the 
expansion  and  development  of  the 
business  which  is  sure  to  follow  In 
well-selected    territory. 

Trucks  of  only  standard  make  should 
be  used,  as  under  such  conditions  re- 
pairs will  be  easy  to  get,  and  the  over- 
hauling of  the  truck  will  not  be  out- 
side the  ability  of  the  average  me- 
chanic. In  purchasing  the  truck,  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
cost  of  operation  and  records  of  per- 
formance, as  well  as  to  the  price  of 
the  machine. 

More  information  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  this  rural  truck  associa- 
tion is  now  available  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 1032,  which  has  been  published 
recently  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


SEED  CORN 

Certified  Luce's  FaTorite.  Long  island 
grown.  Single  bushel  «5.  Two  or  more 
bushels,  84.75  per  bushel.  Beware  of 
spurious  seed  offered  at  reduced  prices. 

NEW  YORK  GRANGE  EXCHANGE 
212  E-  Jeffer»on  St.,      Syracuse,  New  York 


$200  Special  Offer 

.  The  candidate  in  The  Practical  Farmer  Grand  Award  Campaign 
turning  in  the  most  votes  from  April  1st  to  May  17th  will  receive  $200 
in  cash,  in  addition  to  the  prize  the  candidate  may  win.  ^ 

$1000.00  for  First  Award 

A    new    candidate    entering   now    could    win    first    prize    with   ease. 
Special  vote  offer— read  the  schedule.     Contest  closes  May  17,  1919. 

Every  one  year  subscription  will  count  1900  votes 
Every  three  year  subscription  will  count  5700  votes 
Every  six  year  subscription  will  count       15,200  votes 

34  Grand  Awards   and  Only  32  Candidates  Entered 

You  can  go  ahead  with  a  little  effort.    The  opportunity  is  yours.   Will 
you  grasp  it  ?  Some  one  is  going  to  get  $1000  in  cash.  Why  not  you  ? 

Will  You  Get  a  Square  Deal  ?    Read  This 

All  mail  received  from  May  14th  to  end  of  contest  will  be  held  un- 
opened to  Wednesday  May  21st,  10  a.  m.,  and  then  opened  and  the 


ENTER  NOW  and  win  yourself. 


votes  counted.  YOU  are  invited  to  be  here  when  we  open  the  mail 
and  count  the  votes.  CAN  anything  be  more  fair  than  this  ?  Do  not 
wait  until  some  one  else  wins. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  from  the  fol- 
lowing states:  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  District  of  Columbia. 
Every  Active  Candidate  Rewarded 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Campaign  Manager 

117-121  N.  Seventh  St.,    PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


6         Information  Coupon 

GOOD  FOR  S,000  FREE  VOTES 

Campaign  Mgr.,  The  Practical  Farmer: 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information  regarding  your 
Grand  Award  Campaign.     This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    B0S3 

The  brood  sows  are  farrowing,  and 
prospects  are  good  for  a  fine  crop  of 
pigs.  Up  to  thjB  present  time  (March 
25th)  five  mature  sows  and  three  gilts 
have  farrowed,  and  there  are  64  living 
pigs,  and  all  are  good  and  strong. 


I  never  saw  the  pigs  come  stronger 
than  this  year.  This  I  believe  to  be 
in  part  due  to  the  mild  winter.  The 
brood  sows  have  had  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, as  the  yards  have  been  free  from 
snow  nearly  all  winter. 


Two  sows  farrowed  on  the  same  day. 
One  sow  had  twelve  pigs,  and  the  other 
only  five.  Three  pigs  from  the  large 
litter  were  transferred  to  the  small 
^tter.  They  were  properly  marked  so 
that  they  can  be  identified  at  weaning 
time.  I  believe  it  pays  to  do  this,  as 
it  divides  the  burden  of  raising  the 
big  litters. 

The  spring  lambs  certainly  are 
growing.  We  made  a  creep  for  all  of 
them  so  they  can  eat  grain  and  not 
be  bothered  by  the  ewes.  The  lambs 
certainly  enjoy  getting  out  in  the  yard 
for  exercise  during  the  warm  days. 


It  has  been  a  great  winter  to  get 
the  manure  out  on  the  field.  There 
•will  be  little  loss  of  fertility  and  much 
time  saved  when  spring  opens. 


We  are  planning  to  set  aside  more 
land  for  forage  crops  for  both  swine 
and  sheep.  It  certainly  pays  to  have 
plenty  of  pasture  of  good  quality  for 
both.  If  this  weather  continues  we 
will  be  able  to  put  in  some  Canada 
field  peas  and  oats  before  very  long. 


We  sold  a  team  of  horses  that  were 
getting  along  in  years.  I  believe  it 
pays  to  sell  the  horses  before  they  get 
too  old.  Good  horses  seem  to  be  scarce 
and  in  demand. 

We  find  that  some  of  the  broken 
ear  corn  is  getting  so  hard  and  dry 
that  the  cattle  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
it.  We  have  changed,  and  are  now 
grinding  the  corn  and  feeding  corn 
and  cob  meal.  This  will  be  fed  in 
addition  to  cottonseed  meal,  hay  and 
silage  up  to  the  time  the  cattle  are 
sold  and  shipped. 

The  lambs  are  out  in  the  yard  every 
day  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  It 
certainly  seems  essential  for  young 
lambs  to  get  out  in  order  to  make  the 
most  growth. 


W^atch  Out  for  Azoturia 
This  is  the  season  when  azoturia  in 
horses  makes  its  appearance.  Owners 
can  save  the  lives  of  many  horses  by 
observing  greater  care  in  avoiding 
those  conditions  which  will  bring 
about  the  disease,  says  Dr.  L.  P. 
Beechy,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  disease  manifests  itself  in 
horses  while  at  work,  following  a 
period  of  idleness  during  which  they 
were  fed  the  usual  working  ration  of 
concentrates.  The  blood  and  tissues 
become  charged  ^^ith  nitrogenous  and 
other  material.  When  the  animal  is 
put  to  work  these  compounds  break 
down,  producing  waste  matter  more 
rapidly  than  the  excretory  organs  can 


eliminate.  The  waste  matter  becomes 
poisonous,  causing  more  or  less  com- 
plete paralysis. 

The  first  symptoms  of  azoturia  are 
excessive  perspiration,  stiffness,  and 
a  staggering  gait.  When  these  symp- 
toms are  observed  the  animal  should 
be  unhitched  at  once,  and  not  moved — 
not  even  to  the  stable — and  a  veteri- 
narian called  immediately.  If  moved 
even  a  short  distance,  complete  paraly- 
sis is  likely  to  take  place,  and  treat- 
ment becomes  very  unsatisfactory. 

To  prevent  the  disease,  horses 
should  be  fed  less  grain  during  rest 
periods,  and  given  daily  exercise  or 
provided  with  a  yard  to  run  in. 
Stables  should  be  kept  well  lighted 
and  ventilated. 


New  York  MUk  Sold  for  Eight 
Months 

The  New  York  Dairymen's  League 
has  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
dealers  whereby  the  milk  produced  by 
its  members  is  sold  for  at  least  eight 
months.  This  will  be  welcome  news 
to  thousands  of  dairymen  who  were 
expecting  trouble  with  the  dealers 
again  April  1st.  According  to  this 
agreement  the  price  for  April  for  3  per 
cent,  milk  is  $2.80.  The  league  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  extension  of 
the  base  zone,  at  which  the  price  is 
established,  from  150  miles  to  200 
miles  from  New  York.  This  will  mean 
4  cents  more  per  hundred  to  every 
dairyman,  not  only  for  April,  but  for 
all  months  to  come.  The  dairymen 
have  for  a  long  time  contended  that 
the  base  zone  should  be  near  the  center 
of  production. 

Another  important  dispute  between 
the  dairymen  and  the  dealers  was  set- 
tled by  the  dealers  agreeing  to  make 
no  further  freight  deductions  on 
league  milk  beyond  400  miles  from 
New  York.  This  will  affect  dairymen 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  district. 

By  this  new  agreement  all  league 
milk  is  sold,  including  the  milk  at 
Borden's  Richmond,  Vt.,  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  considerable 
trouble  in  the  past.  The  agreement 
by  the  dealers  to  keep  their  stations 
open  and  to  receive  all  league  milk 
means  a  great  deal  to  farmers,  espe- 
cially during  the  surplus  period. 

The  new  plan  by  which  prices  are 
to  be  established  is  accepted  by  both 
parties  for  six  months,  after  which 
either  party  may  withdraw  by  giving 
two  months'  notice.  This  plan  takes 
both  market  conditions  and  the  costs 
of  production  into  consideration.  The 
prices  for  each  month  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  highest  mar- 
ket value  of  butter  and  skimmed  milk 
with  the  highest  market  value  of 
cheese  and  whey,  and  adding  to  this 
average  price  certain  arbitrary  differ- 
entials to  allow  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing market  milk  in  the  New  York 
territory. 


Milk  Takes  a  Drop 
The  Philadelphia  milk  price  In  ef- 
fect April  Ist,  as  recently  announced 
by  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sofiation,  is  8  cents  for  milk  not 
tested  f .  0.  b.  Philadelphia.  Three  per 
cent,  milk  is  $3.28  a  hundred  pounds; 
4  per  cent.,  $3.6S,  and  5  per  cent, 
$4.08. 


My  Best  Sow 

[The  Berkshire  World  has  been  run- 
ning a  series  of  articles  under  this 
title,  in  order  that  the  breeders  may 
say  a  good  word  for  their  particular 
blood  lines.  One  of  our  frequent  con- 
tributors, W.  F.  McSparran,  wrote  the 
following  for  that  paper,  and  its  truth 
is  so  universal  that  we  have  reprinted 
it. — Editor.] 

My  best  sow  was  my  first  Berkshire. 
She  did  not  cost  a  pile  of  money;  she 
was  not,  I  suppose,  a  "show"  animal, 
whatever  that  may  mean  in  practical, 
food-producing  animal  husbandry;  she 
was  not  much  sought  after  by  rich 
men;  no  one  tried  to  buy  a  half  in- 
terest in  her  by  the  offer  of  a  "king's 
ransom"  (and  that  wouldn't  be  much 
money  at  present-day  price  of  kings, 
for  we  have  a  president  worth  the 
whole  race  of  kings) ;  no  one  wrote 
panegyrics  about  her,  no  one  told  pal- 
pable damned  lies  about  her,  for  she 
was  Just  a  commonplace,  ordinary, 
good  Berkshire  sow,  doing  her  bit  ac- 
cording as  nature  had  endowed  her. 
But  she  did  more  than  many  people 
I  have  known — she  multiplied  her 
kind  for  the  replenishment  of  the 
earth,   legitimately. 

But  she  was  my  best  sow  because 
she  was  my  first  Berkshire  one — the 
initial  of  hundreds  of  good  ones  I  have 
owned  since. 

Really,  she  was  more  than  just  a 
plain  Berkshire  sow,  for  she  was  an 
economic  hope  and  inspiration.  Her 
work  was  the  sublime  one  of  mother- 
hood, and  she  always  did  it  well.  She 
was  patient,  humble,  friendly,  gentle, 
of  unambitious  inclination,  exalting 
not  her  self.  She  was  a  good  house- 
keeper and  a  constant  homekeeper, 
translating  her  ordination  into  feed- 
ing the  world,  rather  than  reforming 
and  uplifting  it,  and  doing  the  former 
so  well  she  did  the  others  also. 

For  all  we  gave  her,  she  returned, 
many  fold,  pure  Gospel  measure.  She 
made  the  fields  more  fertile,  and  the 
farm  a  better  place  to  live  on.  She 
helped  to  bring  warmth  and  light  and 
music  and  many  books  into  the  home; 
and  into  the  record  of  the  education 
of  the  daughter  at  Yale,  the  one  at 
Cornell,  and  the  one  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  her  name  and  the  names 
of  her  offspring  are  written.  Thus 
she  hath  wrought — truly,  my  best  sow. 


"The  Dairy  Herd"  is  the  title  of  a 
bulletin  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  will  send 
you.    Ask  for  P.  C.  F.  137. 

If  man  power  is  scarce,  do  all  that 
can  be  done  by  means  of  machinery 
or  more  horse  power,  and  thus  In- 
crease the  amount  of  work  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  man  in  a  day. 

Money  in  Pork 

A  There  will    be  a  steady  demand  for  A 
pork  for  Bome  time  to  couie— and  Ihe^  ^ 


Unadilla  Silos 

are 

Easy  to  Erect 

In  the  coat  of  any  stlo should  be  Included 
the  cost  of  erection.  No  extra,  expert 
hired  help  is  necessary  to  put  the  Una- 
dilla Silo  together.  Any  bandy  man  with 
the  aid  of  a  boy  or  woman  can  erect  It. 
Its  few,  simple  parts  fit  perfectly,  and 
go  together  quickly.  Time  and  again 
Unadilla  owners  have  told  us  how  easily 
and  quickly  they  put  up  their  silos. 
This  feature  alone  wlU  save  you  many 
dollars  and  much  time  In  your  silo  pur- 
chase.  And  everyday  convenient  Una- 
dilla features  will  prove  your  Judgment 
right  in  selecting  It. 

Bend  for  big  catalog  and  prices  NOW. 
'    W*  can  plaem 
a  fmw  mood 

^/L^i^kJS^?^  af  «nf«  in  open 
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_^SaItoway.  Why  don't  you  T   1919  book  •}»«■ 
•t  sod  beat  Implementa  and  faatoraa. 
kALLOWAV*8  SEPARATOR 
ENGINES  —  SPRCAOCRS 


Direct  From  Factory        ^ 

roar  rood  aisas  Saparatora.    Clean  aUumiara— . 
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THE  SELF-OILINe  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  thai 
thooaanda  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theit 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  coat,  the  Kearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splaili  Oil« 
ing  Sytitera  constantly^ ' 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil.  pre*  ^ 
venting  wear  and  enabling  tha 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze.     ^ 

Re  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year, 
uble  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  die  load. 
We  make  Gasoline    Engines.    Pumps,   Tanks, 
Water  Supply    Goods    and  Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AEIMOTM  C0„  2501  TmlHb  IL,  Chieaso 


GRIFHN  Sirn  FAMF 


d 


Cathoo 


An  ujx.hstrui.'leil  (.'oiii.iiuous  open- 
Inf.  l>uor»  abaolutelv  ticht  but 
will  not  iwell.  Permanent  ■trel 
laddt^r  attached  to  front.  Every- 
thins  flrst  class  and  prices  riflit. 
Prires  <in  snrillcation. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Bos  13        Hudson  Falls.  N.  V; 


price  will  remain  high.      Yon  can  In-' 
oreane  your  plj?  profits  by  feeding 

Peerless 
Brand 


TANKAGE 

0»ir  tankage  Is  marie  of  selected  material 
and  is  the  mosterononilCHi  fcM  for  fattening 
hoKS.  It  l)ullfl«  the  hiic  frames  th^  carry 
weiKhtand  makefi  hog  ralHing  protitHr>1e. 

Hens  Lay  More  Eggs 

when  fed  poultry  meat.  Our  product  Ih  care« 

fully  prepared   to   make   hens  lay  and  pay. 

Write  for  prices  and  llteratare. 

READING  CHEMICAL  CO..  Reading.  Pa. 
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CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


On  Trial    Easy  running,  easily 

eleaned^^  Skims  warm   or  cold 

milk.    Whether  dairy  is  large  dr 

._.  small,   get  handsome  caulogue 

and  aasy  monthly  payment  offer.     Address 

AIIEWCAM  SEPARATOR  CO..  Bex  5077.  BaiaMcs.  H.T. 

Treat  Horses  Right 

When  you  go  to  work  on  the  llrst  warm  Bprlne  da* 
you  throw  off  your  winter  overcoat.  Rut  horiM 
cant  throw  off  their  winter  couU.  Do  it  for  then, 
by  cllMng  with  a  Stewart  No.  1  Machine.  CoNts 
only  19., 5  and  noon  pays  for  Itmlf  In  »)etter  work 
from  hor«e«  Send  12.00  and  pay  balance  on  arrival 
Or  send  for  New  191tt  tatalo^.  """""'^ai. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT   COMPANY 
^^?*-  ^'  '  5®  *  2th  St.  A  Centra^  A^e.  Chicago.  III. 

English  Slieplierd  Pups  ^aturai  cow  now 

dj1v^onM8toJ20^WAV^N\,rt<m; 

For  prompt  attention  telfo^r  adve7. 
tlsers  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmeb." 
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Exercise  for  Breeding  Animals 
Hundreds  of  colts,  calves,  pigs  and 
lambs  are  lost'  each  spring  because  of 
failure  of  the  owners  to  see  that  the 
mothers  get  plenty  of  exercise  while 
carrying  their  young,  says  Dr.  L.  C* 
Kigin,  veterinarian  on  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity staff.  Many  of  the  breeding 
animals  die  during  the  act  of  parturi- 
tion for  want  of  exercise  during  the 
period  of  gestation.  , 

Unless  animals "  voluntarily  take 
plenty  of  exercise  before  the  act  of 
parturition,  force  them  to  exercise 
and  do  not  let  them  lie  down  too  much. 
Failure  to  take  enough  exercise  means 
poor  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
food,  and  normal  circulation  cannot  be 
maintained  without  exercise,  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.  Plenty  of  exercise 
means  that  the  offspring  will  be  much 
more  vigorous,  healthy,  and  have 
greater  resistance  tq^  disease,  says  Dr. 
Kigin. 


the  significant  figure  of  $15,660.  At 
ninety  state  and  interstate  fairs  and 
shows  large  prize  appropriations  have 
been  voted,  and  400  county  fairs  will 
receive  a  special  championship  prize 
of  $25  for  bulls  owned  within  the 
county  where  the  award  is  made. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America,  the  same  classification  and 
prizes  were  provided  for  the  1919  In- 
ternational as  last  year.  E.  B.  White, 
J.  L.  Edmonds  and  W.  H.  Pew  were 
recommended  as  judges  for  the  coming 
International,  and  David  M.  Fyffe  and 
Carl  W.  Gay  were  named  as  alternates, 
in  the  order  given,  in  the  event  that 
any  of  the  first  three  named  were 
unable  to  serve. 


News  from  the  Breed  Associations 
The  first  month  of  the  new  year  gen- 
erally brings  something  good  in  the 
reports  from  the  superintendent  of  ad- 
vanced registry,  Malcolm  H.  Gardner, 
and  January  of  this  year  was  no  excep- 
tion— no  less  than  seven  new  40-pound 
cows  being  reported  from  the  end  of 
December  to  the  end  of  January.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  considered  an 
extremely  good  performance  for  a  Hol- 
stein  cow  to  produce  around  30  pounds 
of  butter  in  one  week,  but  now  there 
are  no  les  than  44  cows  of  the  breed 
which  have  official  butter  records  ex- 
ceeding 40  pounds  (one  over  50  pounds) 
of  butter  In  seven  days.  There  is  only 
one  cow  outside  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breed  that  .  has  an  oflUcial  seven-day 
butter  record  of  40  pounds. 


At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Chi- 
cago, the  American  Association  of  Im- 
porters and  Breeders  of  Belgian  draft 
horses  secured  the  services  of  Roy  E. 
Graham  as  field  man.  Mr.  Graham, 
whose  address  will  be  Wabash,  Ind., 
is  a  farmer,  and  has  been  engaged  for 
many  years  in  importing  and  breeding 
Belgian  draft  horses.  He  is  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  aid  and  advise 
breeders  on  all  questions  that  may 
arise  in  the  care  and  breeding  of 
Belgian  draft  horses. 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  it  was  voted  to 
appropriate  $100,000  for  Shorthorn 
prizes  at  the  fairs  and  shows  through- 
out the  country  for  the  current  year. 


The  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Register  Year  Book,  now  in 
course  of  distribution,  is  the  equal  of 
any  volume  of  the  set.  It  is  beauti- 
fully and  strongly  bound,  containing 
1378  pages  of  finely  printed  matter, 
being  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
information  of  the  highest  value  to 
breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle. 
No  Holstein-Friesian  breeder  can  do, 
business  successfully  without  this 
book,  for  if  he  is  going  to  buy,  he 
will  need  the  book  in  order  to  look 
up  the  Advanced  Registry  backing  of 
the  cattle  offered,  and  if  he  has  cattle 
to  sell,  any  desirable  buyer  coming  to 
his  place  will  want  to  consult  the  ^lue 
Book  for  the  same  reason. 


When  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion appropriated  $100,000  for  Short- 
horn prizes  for  the  current  year,  it 
voted  also  to  improve  the  classifica- 
tion wherever  possible,  in  order  that 
the  small  breeder  might  have  a  still 
larger  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
prize  money.  The  amount  set  apart 
for  the  breeding  classes,  exclusive  of 
milking  Shorthorns,  at  the  next  In- 
ternational is  $7385.  In  the  milking 
'asses  a  total  of  $2005  will  be  offered, 
the  fat  classes  the  total  reaches 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  page  148) 

he  inquired,  foolishly  happy,  and  show- 
ing more  foolishness  than  happiness, 
just  as  we  all  do  on  such  occasions. 

"Well,  it  will  be  ten  or  eleven  years 
before  Connie  is  fairly  raised." 

"Yes,  but  you  won't  be  a  Methuselah 
in  eleven  years,"  he  smiled. 

"No,  but  you  forget  father." 

"Forget    father!      Are    you    raising 
him,  too?" 

"No,  I'm  not  raising"  him,  but  I'm 
managing  him."  But  when  he  laughed, 
she  hastened  to  add:  "That  is.  I  take 
care  of  him,  and  keep  house  for  him, 
and  remind  him  of  things  he  for- 
gets." Then,  with  girlish  honesty, 
she  added:  "Though  I  must  confess 
that  he  has  to  remitfS  me  of  things  I 
forget,  oftener  than  I  do  him.  I  in- 
herited my  forgetfulness  from  father. 
I  asked  him  once  if  he  inherited  his 
from  grandfather,  and  he  said  he  for- 
got whether  grandfather  was  forgetful 
or  not!  Father  is  very  clever.  So's 
Fairy.  And  the  twins  are  the  smartest 
little  things  you  ever  saw — and  Con- 
nie, too.  Connie  is  the  oddest,  keenest 
child.  She's  wonderful.  They  all  are — 
but  me.  It's  kind  of  humiliating  to  be 
the  only  stupid  one  in  a  family  of 
smart  folks.  I  suppose  you've  no  idea 
how  it  feels,  and  I  can't  explain  it. 
But  sometimes  I  think  maybe  I  ought 
to  go  off  and  die,  so  the  whole  family 
can  shine  and  sparkle  together.  As  it 
is,  there's  just  a  dull  glow  from  my 
comer,  quite  pale  and  ugly  compared 
with  the  brilliant  gleams  the  others 
are  sending  out." 

Said  Professor  Raybum:  "Ah.  Pru- 
dence, the  faint,  sweet,  mellow  plows 
are  always  beautiful;  not  sparkling, 
perhaps,  not  brilliant,  but  comforting, 
and  cheering,  and  —  always  to  be 
trusted.  It's  just  these  little  corner- 
glows,  like  yours,  that  make  life  worth 
living." 

This  was  rather  deep  for  Prudence, 
but  she  felt  instinctively  that  he  was 
complimenting  her.  She  thanked  him 
sweetly,  and  said:  "And.  after  all,  I 
do  not  really  mind  being  the  stupid 
one.  I  think  it's  rather  fun.  for  then 
I  can  just  live  along  comfortably,  and 
people  do  not  expect  much  of  me.  It 
would  wear  me  all  out  to  be  as  clever 
as  Fairy,  or  as  witty  as  Carol,  or  as 
studious  as  Lark.  But  1  am  most  tre- 
mendouslv  proud  of  them,  I  assure 
you." 

(To  he  continued) 
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Stop  fooling  yourself  and  your  hogs  on  the 
chemical  analysis  of  feed.  It  doesn't  prove 
a  thing  about  its  nutritive  value.  Feed  your 
hogs  a  ration  composed  of  digestible  and 
soluble  nutrients.    That  feed  is 

Happy  Hog  Feed 

Nothing  else  is  necessary  for  your  hogs.  It  con- 
tains all  the  essentials  for  the  perfect  growth, 
development  and  health  of  your  hogs  from  pighood 
to  packer. 

Happy'Hog  Feed  is  the  result  of  scientific  research  and  ex- 
periments by  Prof.  Ew£ird  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  and 
Prof.  McCoUum  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

No  matter  what  kindjof  ration  you  have  fed  your  hogs,  you 
will  get  the  best  results  from  Happy  Hog  Feed.    Your  hogs  will 

mature  quicker.    Your  cost  per  poimd  of  ^ ^ 

gain  will  be  less — your  net  profit  more.  /^P^^^\ 

"BULLETIN  No.  6."  Prof.  H  M.  CottreU— 
Contains  the  newest  and  best  things  on  nwdem 
pork  production.  Write  today  for  copy  and 
name  of  dealer. 

Address  Dept.  35 


EDGAR-MORGAN  COMPANY,.Meiiiplus,  Teim. 
No.  19 
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A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Bvery  Ecunomy  Silo  U  eijulpped  with  the 
Storm  i'roul  ancburlng  system  that  makes 
It  absolutely  permanent.    Ensilage  is  al- 
ways fre^h  and  aweet— it  can't  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  (ittintf  doors  mako 
the  Silo  perfectly  air-tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  ladder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  Wst«r  Tanks. 
Oiu*    motto    is    quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at   Frederick,  Md. 
and  Roanoke.  Va.    Write  for  catalog. 
ECONOMY  8110 1  Mft.  CO.,  OapL  X .  FndariGk,  Md. 
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Direct  Fooh  Factobv 


II  I  h...  .our  o.d..  ic  buJd  vet  B  Sle  NO* 
•(I  |K«  »Jf  Muon  la>  <J»li»ct>  «»•'  .ummtc  I  U  Mve 
you  p>e«  mot*  tnonty  lh»n  o»di«»nl» 

I  Mil  DIRECT     M»  profcl  tK»  o"^  p«o*i  Tou  p«> 

M.  gu«r»t>i«  #!.•••»'««  •  "<.k»  iK*  DIRICO  .»d 
STANDARD  Mo.  to  «oad  ih»t  .n  *  »»«ri  nfKit 
mcr  ikx  *>'••  on«  K*a  »M  ic  br  muinrd  lo<  an,  ■«» 
aon  wh.l«>*vri  Vi'ni.  Im  pr.c«t  u^  ».»»  inicffrMinf 
Of,  p«,r  FRtE.  hookln  lod>y  A  H  S«.»<>  P-n- 
<i€nL  Su»»i»  Twik  »»i  T»»«i  C«.  Avkw.,  M«m 


THE  Jersey  is  famous  for  the 
little  money  it  costs  to  keep 
her  compared  with  tb«  big  yield 
she  tcives  in  return.  OwninK  a 
Jersey  is  like  having  money  in- 
vested with  Bure  interest.  _  It 
has  required  200  years  to  develop  her  perfection 
— 'o-day  she  is  supreme.  Write  breeders  for 
prices  and  pedigrees  and  let  us  give  you  valuable 
facts.  /r##. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
358  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


Purebred  Registered 

J^  HoUtein  Cattle 

''pi       The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
elAinerlca,Box27o.Br«ttleboro,Vt. 


H01.ATEIN  BVI^l.«.  bred  In  thcPurj.le  Dtilce- 
visti)  Herd— tlM'bon»»»  of  three  World*  Champions. 
Ofli-r  exceptional  barKains.  tjoveral  bulls  of  nervice- 
al)leaKe.     A>o  Bull  Calves.     Prices  moderate. 

F.  R.  Babcock.  Frick  Buildinp,  Ptttsburijh.  Pa. 


Jl 


SILOS 

Opcning  Roofs 

FullSilo  Without  RcrtLUN9 
CuTTCfts  "'■'■q  Blowcrs 

WRITC      rOR   CATALOO 
AND    SPCCIAL     PRICES   NOW 

E.F.Sc/wrcHTKR  Co. 

(**CHTS   \  tOJ.  I9TKST. 


.WAMTCO  J 


BHILA,   PA. 


If  yon  want  the  best  V^^:tlZ^''^l 

reasonable   price  write   your  wants  where  you   cet 
fatl-sfactitm   Kiiaranteert.     All  pizes  and  aces.     Both 
sex.     For  sale  at  all  times.     Write  for  pftriiculnrs^ 
H.  H.  1>AVI».  Ml.  Victory,  Ohio.     R  »  I. 

RECJ.  P.  CHIXAW.  Berfcahlroa.  «\  Whitea. 
I.arne  strains,  all  aces,  ui.itid  mt  akin.  Bred 
Sows,  Service  Boar**.  P-»nltry.  Co  lies.  BeaKles.  Aire- 
dales, Grade  (Jnernseys,  llolstein  C'alves. 

Sin<f  ffamp/or  pricet  a  nil  civrulnr*. 
P.  r.  HamilloM  CoebranvllI*.  P«. 


Next  Year's  Crop 


Prepare  for  a  better  crop  next  year  by  shenrlnj?  this 
season  with  a  machine.  Work  is  much  easiiT. 
You  not  onlv  get  loncer.  better  wool  without  scar- 
rinj;  the  sheep,  but  leave  a  smooth  etiibble  that  will 
increase  ne.xt  vears  crowtb. 

Use  a  Stewart  N<<.  9  Ball  Bearlnjt  Shearing  Ma- 
chine. Price  f  14.  If  your  dealer  c  n't  supply  you 
send  us  his  name.     Write  for  catAlogr. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
Dept.  B 150. 12th  Street  and  Central  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


Bid    TYPE    POl-ANn    nilXA     H04iW 

Herd  beaded  bv  Vallev  View  Busier  lni;c.')  and  Blue 
Vallev  (^lant  953m>,  both  in  \Vfi*i  lb.  class  for  sale.  Both 
sex  In  pairs  not  akin.  Buy  plus.  Rave  exnrej«scbarKes. 
Wilte  for  prices.     H.  H.  Davis.  R.  1.  Mt.  \  Ictory.  O. 

"IIA9IPNHIREA"  BretKiilts 
for  sprini;  farrow     Pics  any  age. 
free  circular.     Guernsey  bulls 
LOCIST  I.A>V>  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-Hand.  IIox  1'.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


BCRKSHIRCS 


FOR  SALE 

new  milkers 


Grade  and  full  blood  (J.iern- 

sev    cattle.     Sprincers    and 

r.  W.  BOteDEN,  Eaaton,  N.  Y. 


Best  of  breeding.  2<i  1  oars 
and   30  i.ilt8.     Priced  f20 

each    if   ordered     tit     once        K»i:!Ster    p.ipers    free. 

Mnaaex   Berkahlrr  Farm.  Dagraboro.   Del. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Botl)  sexes  SIX  weeks  old.    BreM  lor  making  money. 
W.  F.  MrMPARRAN.  Fnrnlaa.  Pa. 


cnDCAIC  IMh-lfith  Togtenburg  Buck,  born  less. 
run  OALC  year  old.  From  uood  milk  strain.  Eo- 
close  stamp  for  reply.    Dr.  Uordon,  Craubury,  W.  J. 
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Variations  in  Tests  of  Cows 

JOHN   UNDERWOOD 

There  are  many  different  conditlona 
under    which    tests    of    cows    change. 
The  idea  that  whon  a  cow  freshens  she 
.'^''tests   comparatively  low,   and   that  as 
she  advances  in  the  period  of  lactation 
her   milk   contains   more   butterfat,   is 
quite  general,  and  is  correct  as  a  gen- 
eral rule.     Perhaps  I   should  say  that 
it  is  as  correct  as  any  rule  we  can  lay 
down  with  regard  to  this  matter.     In 
a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
"test  begins  to  increase  about  the  fifth 
month  of  the  lactation  period,  and  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  1  or  even 
2  per  cent,  between  the  average  test, 
when  taken  by  months,  comparing  the 
month  in  which  the  cow  tests  the  low- 
est with  that  in  which   she  produces 
the  richest  milk.     But  while  we  may 
look  for  the  test  to  begin  to  increase 
about   the   fifth   month   after   calving, 
there  may  be  a  month  or  more  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  which  her 
test  will  be  very  low.     As  a  rule  the 
average  test  of  a  cow  for  a  whole  year 
does  not  vary  greatly.     But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  they  are 
very  important. 

The  question  is  often  asked :    Can  we 
feed    butterfat    into    milk?     Well,    we 
cannot   as   a   general   rule,   but  under 
some  circumstances  we  can.     When  a 
cow  freshens  in  unusually  good  flesh, 
she    may    be    expected    to    test    much 
higher  than  she  would  if  she  were  in 
poor   flesh.     I   used  to  observe  a   few 
herds,    kept    under    different    manage- 
ments, back  in  the  days  when  we  de- 
livered   our    milk    to    the    creamery, 
where    it    was    tested    and    separated. 
Then    all    our   cows    freshened    in   the 
spring,  and  they  were  not  as  well  fed 
and   cared   for  as  our   cows   are  now. 
I  rememl>er  one  herd  in  particular  that 
always    tested    low— yes,    very    low- 
when  the  cows  began  their  year's  work. 
But   as  the   season    advanced   and   the 
cows   put   on    flesh   the  tast   went   up. 
In  about  five  months  after  calving,  this 
herd   tested   nearly   2   per   cent,    more 
than    in    the    spring,    when    the    cows 
freshened. 

The  amount  of  butterfat  that  a  cow 
can  produce  in  a  year  is  varied  by  a 
number  of  conditions,   but  I   know   of 
no  single  limitation,  outside  of  a  lack 
of  good  food  in  liberal  quantities,  that 
is  more  telling  than  for  her  to  freshen 
when    her    energy    is    impaired    and 
flesh  wanting.     It  is  true  that  the  cow 
that  carries  plenty  of  flesh  at  freshen- 
ing time  Is  more  liable  to  have  milk 
fever  than  one  In  poor  condition,  but 
with    the   present   knowledge    of    that 
disease  and  its  treatment  it  Is  hardly 
wise  to  feed   the   cow  sparingly,  and 
put    up    with    limited    production    all 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  lactation 
period,  just  to  avoid  milk  fever. 

The  other   day  I   was  talking  with 
the  owner  of  some  very  fine  Jerseys, 
and   he  told   me  of  one  of  his  cows 
that  entered  the  register  of  merit  class 
a  few  years  ago.     At  that  time  her 
average  test   was   above   6   per   cent., 
but  last  month  she  tested  only  4.2  per 
cent.     Years  ago,   when   I   tested  but 
seldom,    I    found   two  of   my   heifers 
testing  3.4  per  cent.    I  at  once  resolved 
to   sell   them,   but   they  were  not  fat 
enough  to  attract  the  butcher,  and   I 
could   not  sell   them  to  my  nelghlwrs 
and  feel  right  about  it,  so  they  sUyed 


with  me.  After  a  while  I  tested  them 
again,  and  one  of  them  tested  5.2 
per  cent. 

Sudden  changes  may  be  produced  in 
the  test  by  poor  handling  of  the  ani- 
mals.    Thus  it  is  often  said  that  get- 
ting the  cows  excited  will  lessen  the 
amount  of  butterfat  in  the  milk.     But 
I    am   inclined   to   think   that   by   far 
the  greatest  number  of  changes  in  the 
test  of  milk  result   from   causes  that 
are  not  understood  by  any  of  us  and 
probably  not  by  the  old   cow  herself. 
The  only  way  one  can  tell  what  a  cow 
tests  is  to  test  her.   Often  at  an  auction 
where  cows  are  to  be  sold  I  have  heard 
the  owner  say:    This  cow  tests  4.2  or 
5.4  or  perhaps  6   per  cent.     The  fact 
in   many   instances  is   that  he  knows 
practically  nothing  about  the  matter, 
for  he  has  made  but  one  or  two  tests, 


whereas  regular  and  continued  testing 
are  necessary  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  a  cow  tests. 
Illinois. 


Cost  of  Milk  Production  and  Distri- 
bution 
Because  of  the  widespread  agitation 
during  the  past  year,  between  the 
farmers  and  the  milk  dealers,  over  tl^e 
price  of  milk,  and  the  investigations 
.conducted  by  the  city  and  state  Into 
the  cost  of  producing  and  delivering 
milk,  there  will  be  held,  during  the 
week  of  April  21st,  a  convention  of 
representatives  of  all  of  the  state  de 
partments  of  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  shipping  milk  to  New 
York  city,  and  of  others  interested  In 
the  subject  of  milk  production  and  dis- 
tribution.    The  object  of  this  conven- 


tion will  be  to  hear  the  reading  of 
papers  describing  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction in  each  of  the  states  shipping 
mUk  to  New  York,  and  for  a  free  and 
open  discussion  among  those  present 
concerning  the  cost  of  milk  production 
and  of  milk  distribution.  The  best 
authorities  in  America  on  these  sub- 
jects  will  be  Invited  to  attend  the  con- 
ferences. It  is  hoped  that  much  will 
be  gained  from  these  meetings  in  help- 
ing to  settle  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  cost  of  milk 
production  and  the  cost  of  distribution. 

In  the  Brown  county  (Wis.)  testing 
association,  the  herds  of  farmers  who 
used  pure-bred  sires  averaged  85 
pounds  more  fat  to  each  cow  than 
those  in  which  grades  or  scrubs  were 
used. 


Western  Electric 

Power  and  Light 


Ten  Features  that  Make 
This  Plant  Dependable 

1.  Vacuum  feed  system;  same  as  on  high 
grade  automobiles. 

2.  Air  preheater;  completely  vaporizes  th« 
kerosene. 

3.  Pushing  this  switch  down  surts  th« 
engine. 

4.  Throttling  governor;  keeps  the  engine 
•peed  practically  consunt  at  all  loads. 

5.  This  device  automatically  stops  engine 
when  battery  is  fully  charged. 

6.  Moving  this  switch  makes  all  the 
engine  power  available  for  operating 
other  machinery. 

7.  Pulley;  for  operating  other  machinery. 
•.     IS 00  watt  generator  direct   connected 

to  engine. 
9.     Oil  for  splash-lubricating  system  sup- 
plied here. 
10.     Kerosene    supply    kept    in    this    tank. 
Entire  plant  stands  about  4^  feet  high. 
Storage  battery  consists  of  16  cells. 


A  fine  piece  of 
machinery 

Fine  quality  is  evident  in  every  part 
of  this  Western  Electric  Direct  Con- 
nected Plant.  Its  ten  important 
features  are  outlined  in  this  adver- 
tisement. 

If  you  are  any  judge  of 
machinery 

— be  sure  to  read  these  ten  points. 
They  will  mean  much  to  you :  you  will 
want  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them 
and  all  about  several  others  that  make 
this  plant  distinctive  in  many  wa)^. 

If  you  buy  machinery  solely 
by  name 

— then  consider  that  the  ^A^estem 
Electric  Plant  is  guaranteed  by  an 
organization  of  nearly  fifty  years  elec- 
trical experience;  one  with  unlimited 
resources  for  making  you  entirely 
satisfied  long  after  the  sale. 

A  Western  Electric  man  near  you 
will  demonstrate  this  plant  and  ex- 
plain how  easy  it  is  to  have  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  electric  light  and 
the  dollars-and-cents 
help  of  electrical 
power  for  farm  work. 

Write  for  booklet  No. 
PLF  15,  giving  full  deUiU 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
410  So.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
11th  &  York  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
910  River  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Sweet  Clover  Offers  Many  Opportunities 


ON  the  heavy  clay,  fertility-depleted  soils  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  sweet  clover  is  demon- 
strating its  value  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
legumes  in  providing  profitable  crops  of  roughages 
adapted    for   manifold   dispositions.     The  clover   is 
a  particular  boon  to  the  farmer  who  has  repeatedly 
failed  to  get  stands  of  permanent  grass  or  annual 
forage   on   the   impoverished  soils  which   he  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  back  to  a  condition  of  provident 
production.     Tl^e  outstanding  advantage  concerning 
the  securing  of  a  stand  of  sweet  clover  emphasizes 
the  simple  preparation  which  is  necessary  in  making 
the  soil  ready  to  grow  attractive  crops  of  this  variety. 
Sweet    clover    offers    remarkable    opportunity    to 
farmers   who  are   desirous  of   securing   quick   and 
dependable  stands  of  forage  which  may  be  utilized 
for  grazing,  soiling,  ensilage,  hay,  seed,  straw  and 
green   manure  purposes.     On  lands  which  are  too 
thin  to  support  stands  of  permanent  pasturage,  the 
clover   usually    will   catch  •  and   hold    well    for   two 
years,  or  for  as  long  as  eight  or  ten  years  where 
proper  management  regarding  reseedlng  Is  practiced. 
Native  pasturage  which  will  oblige  a  steer  to  range 
over  four  or  five  acres  for  maintenance  during  the 
grazing  season  can  be  reseeded.  to  sweet  clover,  and 
will   produce  an  abundance  of  forage,  so  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  grassland  will  be  Increased 
to  one  mature  steer  to  the  acre.     An  acre  of  good 
sweet  clover  will  support  between  twenty  and  thirty 
shotes  during  the  season,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
a  light  cutting  of  hay.     Detailed  Investigations  con- 
ducted  in  Iowa  show   that  sweet  clover  pasturage 
will  carry  more  pigs  to  the  acre  and  produce  cheaper 


By  JOHN  DAY 

gains  and  a  greater  net  profit  per  acre  than  will 
either  red  clover  or  rape. 

The    writer    raises    considerable    winter    rye    for 
grazing  and  grain  production.     As  a  rule  he  grazes 
the  rye  late  in  the  fall   and  early   in  the  spring, 
turning  the  live  stock  oft  the  rye  in  plenty  of  time 
so  that  It  win  mature  a  fairly  good  crop  of  grain. 
The  rye  Is  cut  and  stacked  by  the  first  week  in  July. 
This  permits  of  liming  the  field,  if  lime  is  needed, 
with  two  tons  of   ground  limestone  or  one-half  a 
ton   of  burnt  lime   per  acre  every  five  years,  and 
preparing  the  stubble  by  working  it  ^th  a  double- 
action  disk  harrow  three  or  four  times.  If  necessary. 
In  order  to  mulch  the  top  Inch  and  one-half  or  two 
Inches  of  soil,  so  that  the  clover  seed  will  cover  up 
well  when  applied.     If  the  weather  Is  not  too  hot, 
and  If  the  soil  Is  In  a  workable  condition,  four  heavy 
draft  horses  on  the  double  disk  will  harrow  eight 
to  ten  acres  a  day.     It  is  advisable  to  either  drag 
or  roll  the  field  after  it  is  harrowed  thoroughly,  in 
order  to  firm  the  surface.     Then  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  scarified  white  sweet  clover  seed  should 
be  sown  to  the  acre,  and  where  a  pulverizing  roller 
is  available  it  should   follow  the  drill  In  order  to 
Induce  capillary  action  and  to  mulch  the  surface. 

If  it  is  desired,  one  can  sow  one-half  a  bushel 
of  rye  with  the  clover,  so  that  the  rye  will  provide 
late  fall  grazing.  The  trampling  of  the  live  stock 
over  the  field  will  aid  in  firming  the  soil  and  placing 
it  in  tip-top  condition  to  support  a  valuable  stand 
of  forage.     The  rye  will  also  provide  early  spring 


grazing  with  the  clover,  and  will  not  be  objection- 
able, as  the  animals  will  keep  it  grazed  down  with 
the  leguminous  roughage.  The  rye,  acting  as  a 
nurse  crop,  protects  the  clover  during  the  winter, 
and  presents  a  matted  growth  In  which  the  snow 
win  lodge  and  hold.  It  also  assures  the  field  of, 
producing  some  grazing  even  if  the  clover  is  a  total 
failure,  a  condition  which  obtains  in  only  exceptional 

Instances. 

Summer    fallowing    Is    not    recommended    where 
sweet  clover  is  to  be  seeded  during  the  late  summer 
In  the  Middle   Atlantic   states,  because   where   son 
breaking    is    practiced    It    Is   almost    Impossible   to 
compact  and  firm  the  seed  bed  so  that  the  clover 
win  be  deeply  rooted  and  win  be  resistant  to  the 
soil  heaving  during  the  following  spring.     On  the 
other   hand,  where  grain   stubble  is  double  disked 
thoroughly  and  seeded  with  a  disk  grain  drill,  prac- 
tically  Ideal   conditions   are   provided   for  the   pro- 
duction   of   the    clover.      Where   the    seed    is    well 
covered,  under  such  conditions,  and  where  the  seed- 
ing Is  finished   by  the   middle  of  August,   on   land 
which  has  been  limed  or  is  of  limestone  origin,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  an  excellent  stand  will  result. 

Sweet  clover  demands  an  abundance  of  lime  in  the 
soil  and  the  greater  part  of  the  failures  with  the 
crop  results  from  a  deficiency  of  this  alkaline  mate- 
rial. Otherwise  the  Bohkara  clover,  as  it  is  called. 
Is  not  finicky  about  seed  bed  conditions.  It  outrivals 
Alslke  clover  for  growth  on  wet,  marshy  lands, 
while  it  fiourlshes  on  the  type  of  soils  which 
Southerners  commonly  claim  "won't  even  sprout 
broom  sedge."     Sweet  clover  culture  is  one  of  the 
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best  preparations  which  the  average  Piedmont  soil 
tan  be  subjected  to  in  dolling  up  the  land  for  alfalfa 
production,  as  the  coarse,  woody  roots  of  the  clover 
aid  markedly  in  improving  soil  tilth  and  texture  and 
in  loosening  up  the  stiff,  impervious  clays  common 
to  the  section. 

Where  sweet  clover  is  seeded  about  the  middle  of 
August,   with   or   without  a   nurse   crop   of   winter 
grain,  the  average  conditions  favor  the  production 
of   a  good   stand  where  lime   is  present  in   plenty. 
This  early  fall  seeding  also  permits  of  the  supple- 
mentary sowing  of  a  reserve  during  late  January 
and    February,   when   the   soil    is   honeycombed    by 
alternate   freezes  and  thaws,  in  order  to  cover  up 
all  bare  spots  and  to  effect  an  even  stand  over  the 
held.      Although    many    growers    seed    during    this 
period,  the  writer  prefers  to  postpone  this  secondary 
seeding  until  early  in  April,  when  the  soil   is  dry 
enough  so  that  the  seed  may  be  sown   in  a  grain 
drill.     Then  there  is  no  danger  of  the  young  seed- 
lings  germinating  too   early,   only   to  be  lulled   by 
subsequent   cold   weather,   while,   also,   leas   seed   is 
needed  where  the  drill  .is  used  instead  of  the  broad- 
raster  or  wheelbarrow  seeder. 

Scarified  seed — that  is,  seed  which  has  been  run 
through   a  scarifying  machine,   whose  sandpapered 
conveyor  scratches  through  the  tough  seed  roats.  so 
that   the  seed   is  more   certain   of   germination— :i& 
usually    more    expensive 
than  unscarified  seed,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  more 
desirable,  as  the  latter  va- 
riety   often   germinates   as 
low  as  40  and  50  per  cent., 
and  hence  is  ineffective  in 
yielding    profitable    stands. 
The    use    of    concentrated 
sulphuric  at  id  also  breaks 
up  the  impervious  jackets 
in    which    the   clover    seed 
is    protected,    but,    as   this 
method    is    rather    compli- 
cated, it  generally  is  pref- 
erable    to     purchase     the 
scarified    seed,  which   only 
costs     one     to     two     cents 
more  a  pound.    Seed  whic  h 
germinates    well    should 
never  be  sown  during  the 
winter  months  under  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  conditions,  as 
subsequent   warm   weather 
followed    by    freezes    is 
liable    to    result    in    the 
germination  and  severe  in- 
jury of  this  seed. 

The  writer  recommends 
the  inoculating  of  all  seed  which  is  sown  with  pure 
cultures  obtainable  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  from  the  various  state  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Inoculation  is  unnecessary  on 
land  where  alfalfa,  burr  clover  or  black  medic 
thrive,  as  the  same  strain  of  germ  inoculates  all 
of  these  plants.  Where  the  pure  culture  treatment 
Is  impossible,  inoculation  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  soil  transfer  method,  which  consists  in  dis- 
tributing from  200  to  400  pounds  of  soil  per  acre 
from  old  sweet  <lover,  alfalfa  or  burr  clover  fields 
to  the  new  fields,  on  a  cloudy  day.  and  harrowing 
the  soil  in  as  soon  as  it  is  applied. 

The  spring  seeding  of  sweet  clover  Is  often  objec- 
tionable, due  to  the  activities  of  weeds.  whl<h  are 
so  prolific  that  as  much  labor  is  involved  in  keeping 
them  in  check  as  is  necessary  in  the  harvesting  of 
the  hay  crop.  When  the  field  of  clover  is  well  estal)- 
lished  it  may  be  pastured  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  Close  grazing  should  be  avoided  during  the 
summer,  but  fairly  close  pasturing  may  be  practiced 
during  the  autumn,  as  not  much  winter  cover  is 
necessary.  Where  the  field  Is  cut  for  late  hay  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  a  four  to  five-inch  stubble,  which 
will  cat(  h  and  hold  drifting  snow  and  protect 
against  winter-killing.  Where  the  clover  is  seeded 
with  grain,  and  where  untimely  droughts  appear,  it 
is  preferable  to  cut  the  grain  as  hay  and  give  the 
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Fruit  Marketing  Problems 
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UR  orchards  are  now  in  their  eighth  year,  and 
promise  a  large  yield  for  1919.  The  proper 
or  best  method  of  marketing  the  prospective  crop 
is  yet  unsolved,  not  because  there  are  not  precedents 
in  marketing,  or  that  marketing  methods  applied  to 
fruit  products  are  not  well  tried  and  their  success 
or  failure  demonstrated.  There  are  established 
methods  a  century  old  by  which  most  fruit  crops 
find  their  way  from  producer  to  consumer.  Again, 
there  are  modern  methods  of  marketing  that  have 
been  in  some  respects  an  improvement  over  the 
long-established  methods.  Many  have  been  partially 
successful,  and  a  few,  very  few  only,  are  pronounced 
a  complete  success. 

Among  those  accounted  successful  are  those  em- 
bodying the  co-operative  principle,  that  is,  where  the 
individual  has  pooled  his  interests  with  others,  and 
shares  in  the  profits  or  losses  with  his  associates. 
Co-operative  marketing  associations,  however,  have 
accomplished  good  in  many  ways  even  aside  from 
being  purely  a  selling  organization,  but  the  best 
of  these  do  not  appear  to  meet  our  marketing  plans. 
Our  plans  call  for  an  established  individual  brand 
sold  direct  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  wherein  style 
of  package,  method  of  packing,  quality  of  product 
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and  economy    of    handling   are   the    predominating 
features  of  the  system. 

Quality  of  the  product  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant  feature   which    we   emphasize.     A   product 
properly  grown  is  more  than  half  marketed.     This 
is  essentially  true.    We  therefore  aim  to  grow  good, 
clean  fruit,  by  giving  our  orchards  all  the  care  that 
modern  orcharding  has  devised,  and  this  Is  summed 
up  In   cultivation,    fertilization,   spraying   and   har- 
vesting.    This,  then,  to  complete  the  cycle,  is  fol- 
lowed by  correct  packages,  proper  packing,  efficient 
transportation  and  prompt  and  satisfactory  delivery 
to  the  consumer.     All  these  features  are  matters  of 
common  knowledge,  and  recognized  universally,  and 
yet   every   one    of    these    highly    important    details 
which    are   a   vital    part   of   a  complete   marketing 
system  are  sadly  abused.     It  is  out  of  this  accumu- 
lated   knowledge   and    experience   that   we   hope   to 
evolve  a  plan  best  suited  to  our  needs  and  that  will 
conform  with  some  well-decided  plans  we  have. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  endeavor  to  market  our 
crop  by  direct  sale.  At  shipping  stations,  for  fruit 
of  one  variety  and  one  grade.  In  carload  lots,  buyers 
will  always  pay  more  than  for  mixed  cars.  This 
is  a  strong  feature  in  the  success  of  fruit  marketing 
associations  where  a  number  of  small  growers  (an 
join  each  other  in  loading  carloads  and  offering  them 
to  buyers.  This  is  generally  styled  the  "home  cost" 
market,  and  experience  has  proven  it  the  best  of  all 


marketing  systems.  The  theory  is  that  when  the 
producer  has  taken  the  mortey  risks  consequent  with 
the  production  of  a  crop,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
shipping  station,  he  has  followed  the  expense  and 
risk  on  such  crop  as  far  as  he  should.  It  is  well 
then  to  transfer  this  risk  and  expense  to  others 
who  stand  ready  with  their  money  to  assume  it. 

Shipping  to  commission  merchants  in  the  distant 
market  is  perhaps  the  poorest  of  all  marketing 
methods,  not  that  commission  merchants  are  dis- 
honest  as  a  class,  but  because  the  producer  loses 
his  individuality  in  the  control  of  his  product. 

Home-to-consumer  selling  is  the  ideal  plan  for 
profitable  disposition  of  a  product,  and  the  market- 
ing  plans  for  our  thousand-acre  orchard  contemplate 
this  method.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  are 
establishing  chains  of  stores  in  several  of  the  larger 
consuming  centers.  This  we  have  already  done  In 
Philadelphia.  Our  fruit  will  be  stored  in  these 
centers,  from  which  our  stores  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly supplied.  Our  stores  will  be  located  In  the 
residential  sections  of  the  cities  In  which  we  choose 
to  operate.  We  therefore  are  practicing  the  prin- 
ciple of  farm-to-home  selling,  and  are  thus  coming 
in  direct  contact  with  the  consumer.  We  eliminate 
a  large  amount  of  cost  of  handling  and  selling  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  cheapen 
the  fruit  products  to  the  consumer  and  yet  increase 

the  net  price  to  ourselves. 
We  further  contemplate 
establishing  a  local  pack- 
ing association,  and  intend 
to  utilize  our  No.  2's  and 
3*s  in  apple  butter,  jams, 
marmalades,  jellies,  etc. 
This  is  now  being  done  to 
a  considerable  extent  on 
this  Peninsula.  These  are 
products  for  which  there 
is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand. 

In    all    these    plans    the. 
style   of   package   and   the 
quality  of   goods,  whether 
the  raw  product  or  manu- 
factured, are  the  prinjary 
qualifications  necessary  to 
make  any   plan   profitable. 
The  most  popular  packages 
at    the    present    time    for 
peaches  are  the  six-gallon 
carrier    and    the    Ohio 
bushel     with    dowel-pin 
brace  and  adjustable  cover. 
The   "s  and    'j-bushel  bas- 
kets are  fast  going  out  of 
use.    For  apples,  the  bushel 
hamper,  the  Ohio  bushel  basket,  the  regulation  apple 
box — or  Oregon  box,  as  it  is  more  properly  known — 
and  the  standard  apple  barrel  are  the  favorite  pack- 
ages.    Our  early  apples  are  all  packed  in  hampers, 
late  apples   in   bushel    baskets,   l)arrels   and   boxes. 
Our  A-1  grade  are  apples  2 v.  inches  up;  A-B  grade, 
2  to  2^-2  Inches,  and  No.  3's  are  all  below  2  inches. 
The  A-1  and  A-B  grades  must  be  free  from  blemishes 
of    any    kind,    perfect    in    form,   and    well    colored. 
Packing    will    be    done    direct    from    the    orchards, 
unless   circumstances   will   require   immediate  stor- 
age,   In    which    case    pre-cooling    stations    will    be 
established,    where,    after    the    crop    is    harvested, 
packing  can  be  done. 

These,  briefiy.  are  our  present  plans,  which  in  the 
main  are  along  lines  in  general  practice.    But  these 
will  be  subject  to  such  revision  from  time  to  time 
as  will  give  us  the  maximum  results  in  marketing 
efficiency  with  the  minimum  of  cost  and  effort.     In 
all    marketing    plans    the    question    of    distribution 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.     Men  in  all  lines  of  pro- 
duction are  constantly  fearing  overproduction.     I  do 
not  believe  that  such  fears  need  be  entertained  as 
regards    farm    crops,    at   least   not    regarding   fruit 
crops.     The  great  trouble  is  underconsumption,  be- 
cause of  improper  and   unbusinesslike  distribution. 
We  do  not  believe  we  have  a  monopoly  of  thought 
along  fruit  marketing  lines,  but  our  large  iutor'sts 
demand  our  most  careful  study.  Delauare. 
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TRUE,  "the  world  do  move,"  but  sometimes  it 
takes  a  jolt  to  make  us  aware  of  it  and  give 
us  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  us  from  its  moving.  It  takes  a  glance  backward 
no  farther  than  the  early  days  of  our  fathers  to 
bring  us  to  a  realization  of  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  live  and  be  comfortable  today  than  it  was  only 
a  few  short  years  ago.  And  yet  we  hear  people 
sighing  for  the  "old  times"— those  "golden"  days! 

I  wish  a  lot  of  our  good  readers  could  have  been 
with  us  on  the  evening  of  April  4th  at  a  dinner, 
here  in  Philadelphia,  In  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  well-known 
advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son— not  only 
because  it  was  a  mighty  good  dinner  and  a  delightful 
occasion,  but  principally  because  the  speeches  made 
and    the    history    recited    strikingly    revealed    the 
growth  of  the  use  of  publicity  as  a  business  factor 
during  half  a  century  and  the  effect  of  this  develop- 
ment   on    the    well-being    and    happiness    of    every 
citizen.     That   the   development   of   advertising   as 
a  fine  art  has  been  rapid  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that    no    other    agency    in    this— or    probably    any 
other — country  can   boast  of  a  life  of  fifty  years, 
and  the  event  naturally  broadened  beyond  a  mere 
birthday  party   into  a   celebration   of  the  triumph 
of    an    industry,    in   the   upbuilding   of   which   this 
firm   has  played  no  small  part  and  Into  which  it 
has  put  a  lifetime  of  honest  effort. 

The  early  life  of  our  fathers  was  made  difficult 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  comforts 
we  enjoy  today  were  not  then  invented,  but  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the  commodities  that 
vt'rc  on  the  market.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  the 
boast  of  many  business  men  that  they  never  adver- 
tised, and  of  a  host  of  people  that  they  never  reat' 
advertisements;  it  sounds  unbelievably  stupid 
doesn't  it?  And  yet  it  is  a  fact— a  condition  tha 
narrowed  and  made  unnecessarily  uncomfortable 
the  daily  lives  of  millions  and  hampered  the  expan- 
sion of  manufacturing— for  It  frequently  proved 
unprofitable  to  make  a  really  desirable  product  for 
the  narrow  market  that  could  be  reached  without 
the  aid  of  advertising. 

Today  it's  different!  Every  manufacturer,  every 
merohant.  realizes  that  he  can't  do  business  without 
the  aid  of  publicity— why,  even  governments  realize 
that  they  can't  wage  war  nor  maintain  peace  with- 


out  the  aid  of  a  well  planned  and  carefully  ^executed 
campaign     of     publicity — advertising. ,     And     who 
doesn't    read    advertisements    today?      Surely    no 
person    with   a   grain   of   common   sense   overlooks 
entirely    the   avenue   to    comfort,    economy   and    a 
liberal  education  opened  up  by  advertisements;  but 
are  we  all  fully  alive  to  the  Importance  of  adver- 
tising in  our  daily  life?     I  think  we  can  all  learn 
a  lot  by  thinking  this  matter  over,  and  accordingly 
we    propose   to   offer   some   thought-provoking  sug- 
gestions to  you  from  month  to  month  in  a  series 
of  "advertisements  of  advertising";  the  first  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue;  please  read  it  care- 
fully and   watch   for  the  others.     In  some  narrow 
minds   the   idea   prevails   that   advertising  benefits 
only  the  advertiser;   that's  wrong!     Modern  adver- 
tising  Is    like   the   quality   of   mercy   "it   is   twice 
blest:    it    blesseth    him    that    gives   and    him   that 
takes":   why  and  how  it  will  be  the  aim  of  these 
advertisements  of  advertising  to  point  out. 

Edward  T.  Walker. 

The  Locusts  are  Coming,  but  Fear  Not 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  scheduled  appear- 
ance of  the  seventeen-year  locust  in  twenty-one 
states  this  year  that  some  of  the  people  who  always 
look  on  the  black  side  of  things  have  expressed  fear. 
Maybe   some  of  these  people  have   had   experience 
with  the  real  locust,  commonly  called  grasshoppers, 
or  have  read  in  history  how  another  species  of  them 
plagued  the  Egyptians,  and  are  timid  about  planting 
certain  crops  this  year.    Scientists  tell  us,  however, 
that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the  coming  hordes 
cleaning  up  vegetation  in  a  path  before  them.    The 
seventeen-year  locusts,  known  as  periodical  cicada, 
do  not  move  far  from  th§  place  .where  they  have 
spent   their   seventeen-year   burial,   and   instead   of 
attacking  the  first  green  meal  at  hand,  they  ascend 
a  tree  to  spend  the  few  weeks  of  their  lives.    Only^ 
very  young  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  are  apt  to 
suffer  serious  injury,  and  this  will  be  In  the^form 
of  severe  pruning,  resulting  from  the  Insects'  desire 
to    have    future    generations   start    In   the    ground. 
Even  this  damage  can  be  prevented  by  protecting 
newly  set  trees  with  netting.     It  was  only  during 
their  last  appearance  that  they  were  studied  suffi- 
ciently to  know  their  feeding  habits.     It  had  previ- 
ously been  thought  that  the  adults  took  no  nourish- 
ment, but  now  it  is  known  that  they  suck  the  juices 
of    plants,    but    in    such    small    amounts    that    no 
apparent  damage  is  done.     Like  the   real   locusts, 
the  so-called  seventeen-year  ones  have  been  used  as 
human   food  by  Oriental  peoples,  and  maybe  It  Is 
fortunate  that  we  have  no  food  administration  this 
year  to  advocate  their  use  so  as  to  "win  the  war." 
We  are  sure  they  are  coming,  though,  because  they 
move  on  a  schedule,   and  are  not  likely  to  come 
upon    us   in    hordes,   at   unannounced   times,   like 
grasshoppers. 


It  Costs  Something  to  Keep  a  Man 

CLOSE  to  fifty  million  dollars  In  1918,  and  over 
this  amount  In  1917,  was  the  price  which  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  had  to  pay  for  help,  according  to 
figures  now  on  file  at  Harrisburg.  It  wasn't  because 
lower  wages  were  paid  last  year  that  the  amount 
did  not  exceed  the  previous  high  record,  but  because 
the  help  could  not  be  obtained  at  even  the  extra- 
ordinary high  rate.  The  fact  Is,  $358  with  board 
was  the  average  amount  paid  last  year,  compared 
to  only  $311  the  year  previous,  and  $270  In  1916. 
This  Is  a  materially  Increased  Item  In  the  cost  of 
production  which  consumers  too  often  overlook 
when  they  make  such  statements  as  "the  grass 
grows  as  much  as  It  ever  did,"  or  "cows  have  not 
decreased  their  milk  flow."  With  present  high 
prices  for  farm  products  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
money  if  we  had  only  to  watch  the  grass  grow  and 
the  cows  give  milk,  but  when  day  labor  Is  paid 
$2.30  where  only  two  years  ago  it  received  but 
$1.42,  an  Increase  of  62  per  cent.,  as  shown  by 
figures  from  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  can  readily  be  seen  that  considerable 
grass  and  milk  must  be  handled  before  the  profit 
starts. 


While  farm  labor  conditions  this  year  show  an 
Improvement,  things  are  not  yet  normal,  and  It  will 
take  efficient  men  and  methods  to  make  ends  meet 
when  prices  begin  to  drop  more  rapidly  than  costs, 
as  the  probabilities  are  they  will  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  We  have  announced  as  the  subject 
of  our  Experience  Pool  for  June  15th,  "Keeping 
Hired  Men  on  the  Farm,"  and  as  this  is  the  uni- 
versal desire,  we  hope  a  great  many  of  our  readers 
win  contribute  their  views  on  the  subject.  There 
is  surely  a  reason  why  some  farmers  always  have 
satisfactory  help,  and  others  are  continually  looking 
for  a  man. 

Turning  Enthusiasm  to  Grood  Account 

WHAT  about  the  boy  and  the  girl?     Are  they 
being  trained  away  from  or  to  the  farm?    In 
thousands  of  farm  homes  last  year  these  questions 
were  answered   favorably   by   the   boys'   and   girls' 
club  work  under  the  direction  of  the  county  farm 
bureaus.     Pig  and   canning   clubs   used    to   be   the 
main  dependence  for  an  organization,  but  now  there 
are  many   other  kinds,   according  to   the   interests 
of  the  members.    Nearly  every  club  member  makes 
some  money  as  the  result  of  the  work,  but  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  compared  to  the 
education,   knowledge   of   business   methods,   whole- 
some mental  contact  and  recreation  which  the  chil- 
dren receive.     Ideas,  of  thrift  and   increased  ambi- 
tion are  always  cropping  to  the  surface,  as  seen  T3y 
recent  reports  from  195  typical  Michigan  club  mem- 
bers.    Forty-eight  of  them  own  Liberty  Bonds;  134 
have  War  Savings  Stamps;  10.3  have  bank  deposits; 
18   have  earned   kitchen   equipment;    15   own   pigs; 
6  own  sheep;  19  own  calves;  25  own  poultry.    There 
are  69  of  the  group  in  high  school,  and  of  these  6S 
expect  to  go  to   college.     Another   example  of  the 
new  countrj^  spirit  was  seen  in   Madison,  Wis.,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  15.0  boys  and  girls   from  the 
surrounding  country  dined  with  150  Madison  busi- 
ness men.     Just  to   show  what  club  work   meant, 
over  100  members  brought  a  total  of  about  $16,000 
worth  of  sheep  with  them.     Calf  clubs  have  done 
much  for  Wisconsin,  but  this  was  one  of  the  first 
five  ventures  in  sheep,  and  its  success  will  do  much 
to  make  It  popular.     Examples  of  this  kind  could 
be    multiplied    many    times,    showing   that    a    new 
vision  has  been  seen  and  enthusiasm  for  the  farm 
becomes  a   real   thing  to  the  boys  and  girls.     We 
have   long  since   learned    that   without   faith   or   a 
vision  we  perish,  and  if  such  a  small  thing  as  a 
maple  sugar  or  a  colt  club  will  save  a  good  helper 
for  us.   why  can   not   all  of  us  do   all   we  can  to 
boost  the  club  idea? 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Canada  Thistle,  and  Methods  of  Eradication"  is 
the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1002.  Only 
those  who  have  had  to  fight  this  European  pest  can 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  sixteen-page  treatise 
of  this  kind,  which  tells  how  the  plant  spreads  and 
how  it  can  be  controlled. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1032,  on  "Operating  a  Co- 
operative Motor  Truck  Route,"  should  prove  valu- 
able to  anyone  who  Is  seeking  better  transportation 
methods.  It  gives  the  details  of  a  successful  Mary- 
land association,  and  Is  Illustrated  with  photographs 
and  business  forms. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1040.  "Illustrated  Poultry 
Primer,"  gives  by  photographs  and  brief  statements 
the  fundamentals  underlying  the  production  of  poul- 
try. It  has  much  of  value  In  it  for  the  experienced 
farm  flock  owner,  as  well  as  the  city  back  yard 
novice. 

"The  Use  of  Machinery  in  Cutting  Corn"  la  the 
subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  992.  While  we 
are  only  at  corn-planting  time,  It  Is  none  too  soon 
to  begin  the  study  of  harvesting  methods,  and  this 
bulletin  treats  the  subject  fairly,  giving  the  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  different 
types  of  machines. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  G 
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Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Sweet  Potatoes 

and  Asparagus 


^V.  F.  MASSEY 

As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  slim 
past,  the  early  tomatoes  should  go  into 
the  garden.  Down  here  1  set  them  out 
after  the  full  moon  in  April,  for.  owing 
to  the  rapid  radiation  in  the  clear 
moonlight  nights,  we  are  apt  to  have 
the  coldest  spell  of  the  month  about 
the  full  moon. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Mary- 
land, May  is  early  enough  to  risk  the 
plants  in  the  open  ground.  My  plants 
have  been  in  the  cold  frame  since  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  are  now 
about  as  tough  as  it  is  safe  to  make 
tomatoes.  They  are  comparatively 
short,  but  stout,  and  the  stems  are  dark 
purple  in  color,  indicating  hardiness. 
These  plants  have  been  exposed  to  the 
air  whenever  the  temperature  was 
above  40,  and  will  now  stand  more 
cold  than  plants  grown  and  trans- 
planted  directly  from  a  hotbed. 

For  setting  the  early  plants  I  plant 
the  stakes  beforehand.  These  stakes 
are  six  feet  high,  and  are  set  two  feet 
apart,  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  The 
garden  soil  has  been  well  enriched 
year  after  year  with  stable  manure 
and  acid  phosphate  for  twelve  years, 
but  i  find  that  some  concentrated  fer- 
tilizer is  needed  for  tomatoes.  There- 
fore at  each  stake  I  dig  in  a  good 
handful  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  5  per 
cent,  ammonia  and  8  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  garden  has  received 
during  the  winter  the  ashes  from  a 
hardwood  fire,  and  1  do  not  need  fer- 
tilizer to  contain   potash. 

My  plants  stand  4x4  inches  in  the 
frame.  I  allow  th«m  to  get  rather  dry 
several  days  before  transplanting. 
They  are  taken  up  with  a  trowel,  and 
carried  to  the  garden  in  a  flat,  retain- 
ing a  mass  of  soil  about  the  roots.  A 
hole  is  opened  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stake.  This  is  filled  with  water, 
and  the  plant  set  in  it  immediately, 
and  the  dry  soil  pulled  in — no  packing 
done.  These  plants  seldom  wilt  at  all, 
for  they  have  been  transplanted  so 
often  and  have  developed  such  a  mass 
of  roots  that  they  grow  off  at  once. 

The  next  thing  to  do  after  setting 
the  plants  is  to  spray  them  well  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  ward  off  the  leaf 
blight,  for  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent 
disease  than  to  cure  it  after  it  develops. 
The  plants  as  they  grow  are  tied  to 
the  stakes,  and  are  trained  to  a  single 
stem.  The  side  shoots  that  appear  are 
pinched  out  regularly,  and  the  plants 
are  stopped  when  they  reach  the  top 
of  the  stakes.  It  pays  well  to  stake 
and  train  the  tomatoes,  especially  the 
early  ones.  The  tomatoes  will  ripen 
earlier  and  will  be  larger  and  more 
plentiful  than  on  the  ground.  The 
late  tomatoes  for  canning  purposes  are 
not  staked,  but  are  given  more  room 
and  allowed  to  take  their  natural 
habit,  for  these  varieties,  having  more 
dense  foliage  than  the  early  ones,  will 
do  better  on  the  ground  than  the 
early  ones. 

I  am  growing  Bonny  Best  and  Red- 
head for  the  early  crop.  For  the  late 
crop  T  have  sown  seed  of  the  Greater 
Baltimore  and  Puritan.  These  will  b^ 
transplanted  into  an  outside  border  as 
FoOn  as  large  enough  to  handle,  for 
if  left  where  sown  they  will  grow  up 


and  drawn,  with  poor  roots. 
Transplanting  them  3x4  inches  makes 
them  stout  and  well  rooted,  and  they 
will   stand  setting  out  better. 

If  you  are  buying  tomato  plants  it 
is  better  to  get  potted  plants  rather 
than  the  plants  sold  at  the  city  seed 
stores  in  flats.  Plants  turned  out  of  a 
pot  have  all  the  roots  undisturbed,  and 
can  be  set  without  any  trouble  or 
wilting. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  every 
ten  days  till  the  tomato  fruits  are  more 
than  half  grown.  The  potato  beetles 
sometimes  attack  the  plants,  and  must 
be  destroyed  just  as  we  do  on  potatoes. 
I  am  using  the  arsenate  of  lime  this 
season  on  potatoes  and  other  plants 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  beetles." 
Mix  in  half  with  air-slaked  lime,  and 
dust  over  the  plants  with  an  old  tomato 
can  with  holes  punched  in  the  bottom. 

fJROWlNO    VAiC,    PLANTS 

The  egg  plants  are  about  the  most 
tender  plants  that  we  grow  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  I  never  attempt  to 
harden  them  off  in  a  cold  frame  as  1 
do  tomato  plants,  for  if  once  stunted 
by  a  chill,  it  takes  a  long  time  for 
them  to  grow  off  well.  I  set  the  yoiing 
plants  in  2M.-inch  pots,  and  whdn  these* 
are  well  filled  with  roots  I  shift  them 
into  4-inch  pots  and  grow  them  to  a 
size  that  mal*es  leaves  as  large  as  my 
hand.  Then,  of  course,  we  do  not  ex- 
pose them  to  a  chill,  but  wait  till  the 
soil  is  finally  warm,  late  in  May,  and 
then  knock  them  out  of  the  pots  and 
set.  The  soil  for  egg  plants  should  be 
rich,  and  the  water  supply  handy,  for 
no  plants  suffer  so  readily  from 
drought.  In  the  height  of  growth  I 
sprinkle  some  nitrate  of  soda  around 
the  plants,  and,  in  fact,  use  some  on 
the  tomatoes  too.  The  egg  plants  are 
as  favorite  plants  for  the  potato  bugs 
as  are  potato  plants,  and  they  must  be 
watched  from  the  start.  You  will  find 
the  old  beetles  crawling  around,  and 
if  you  turn  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
up  you  will  find  that  they  are  laying 
orange-colored  patches  of  eggs.  These 
patches  must  be  crushed.  Then  gather 
the  beetles  by  hand,  and  crush  them 
too,  and  dust  the  plants  with  lime  and 
arsenate  of  lime. 

Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in 
three-foot  rows.  The  Black  Beauty  is 
the  earliest  and  best.  Get  pot-grown 
plants,  of   course. 

I  have  abandoned  all  substitutes  for 
the  regular  standard  flower  pots  for 
plants.  The  dirt  bands  recommended 
by  so  many  and  the  paper  pots  are 
very  poor  substitutes  for  the  regular 
flower  pots,  and  when  these  are  bought 
by  the  hundred  or  thousand  from  the 
potteries  they  are  cheaper  than  any 
of  the  substitutes.  I  bought  a  good 
supply  of  pots  five  or  six  years  ago. 
and  am  still  using  them.  The  paper 
pots  you  have  to  buy  every  year,  and 
in  the  long  run  they  cost  more  than 
earthen  pots.  Dirt  bands  take  too 
much  room. 

SWEET    I'OTA'IY)K.S 

In  a  garden  which  has  been  manured 
and  kept  fertile  for  years  It  is  best 
not  to  use  animal  manures  nor  nitrog- 
enous   fertilizers    for    sweet    potatoes. 


Make  shallow  furrows,  and  put  in 
them  a  good  application  of  acid  phos- 
phate. Make  bed  over  these  furrows, 
and  set  the  plants  out  of  a  bucket  of 
water,  dripping,  and  set  them  so  that 
only  the  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top 
are  above  the  ground.  Keep  clean 
cultivated,  and  only  hill  up  slightly  or 
hardly  any.  If  you  want  a  dry,  choky 
potato,  use  the  Nansemond,  the  Big 
Stem  Jersey  or  the  Gold  Skin.  If  you 
want  a  real  sweet  potato,  plant  Nancy 
Hall.  The  Hayman,  known  in  some 
sections  as  Southern  Queen,  is  an 
early  and  very  productive  variety,  and 
more  easily  kept  in  winter  than  any 
other.  It  belongs  to  the  soft  and  sweet 
yam  class,  but  is  not  at  its  best  in  the 
fall,  but  gets  very  good  as  spring 
comes  on. 

ASPARAGUS 

-  In  cutting  asparagus,  cut  close  down 
on  the  crown  of  the  roots,  but  take 
care  not  to  injure  the  later  shoots 
coming  up.  When  to  stop  cutting  will 
depend  on  when  you  begin.  Southward 
do  not  cut  later  than  June,  but  in  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia.  July  will  be 
early  enough  to  stop  cutting.  Then 
the  plants  should  be  cleaned  of  weeds 
and  well  cultivated  and  fertilized  to 
encourage  them  to  make  a  strong 
growth  of  crowns  for  the  next  season. 
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Keep  planting  succession  crops  of 
string  beans  and  sugar  corn.  When 
the  lettuce  is  off,  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  for  the  'leeks  or  for  celery 
or  cabbages  or  other  late  crop. 

In  the  flower  garden,  plant  canna 
roots,  gladioli  corms  and  dahlias.  It 
is  best  to  bring  the  dahlias  into  a 
warm  place  to  sprout  before  planting, 
po  that  the  clumps  can  be  separated 
with  one  sprout  to  a  piece.  Set  bed- 
ding plants  of  all  sort  except  coleus 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Coleus 
should  not  be  set  till  last  of  the  month. 
Tulips,  hyaciaths  and  narcissus  bulbs 
can  be  taken  up  when  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  cured  for  replanting  in  the 
fall,  or  you  can  simply  cut  the  tops 
off,  and  .set  out  bedding  plants  over 
them,  and  let  the  bulbs  remain  dormant 
during  the   summer. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 
Everyone  who  uses  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture frequently  and  in  quantity  will 
find  it  convenient  to  keep  concentrated 
.stock  solutions  on  hand,  as  these  keep 
indefinitely  if  the  water  which  evap- 
orates is  replaced. 

Build  an  elevated  platform  to  hold 
the  barrels.  Some  time  before  the  day 
you  wish  to  commence  spraying,  sus- 
pend 50  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  to 
'dissolve  in  a  50-gallon  barrel  of  water. 
Slake  50  pounds  of  lime  in  another 
barrel,  and  add  water  to  make  50  gal- 
lons of  lime  milk.  When  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  needed,  stir  both  stock 
barrels,  and  take  from  each  as  many 
gallons  as  the  formula  calls  for  in 
pounds.  Dilute  the  copper  sulphate  in 
one  barrel,  and  the  lime  milk  in  an- 
other, each  with  half  the  water,  and 
let  the  two  run  together  into  the 
strainer  of  the  spray  tank.  Add  the 
arsenate  of  lead  or  other  poison,  and 
stir  well,  because  thorough  agitation 
is  roost  important  in  making  a  good 
Bordeaux  mixture. 


►  Tected  and  Trusted  Over  •  Century       < 

Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand 

iCLOVER  SEED! 

*  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa,  J 
l»  Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover,Clover  and  Grass  < 

*  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Svweet  Clover,  Timothy,  * 

*  Kentucky  Blue  firass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex  * 

*  Rape,  Spring  Vfffches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets,  i 

*  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage.  < 

►  Seed  Com,  Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas.  < 

►  Seed  Grains,  Milo Maize,  Sorghums.  Seed  Po-  J 

►  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 
Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand  Seeds 

are  Carefully  Selected.  Re*cleaned 
of  Hi^liest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO'S   'GOLD'  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano's  "Gold" 
Brand  Heeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  wilt  be  re- 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your 

Address-FREE 
Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  Inter*  \ 
I  ested.    We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  ^ 
^  this  Paper.  i 

\  BoWano'M  Seed  Store  I 

t  Address  Depl.  145       BALTIMORE.  MD. ! 


•Weo"  Cluster  Metsl  Shinples,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
Bated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvnnized  Koof- 
inM,  Sidines.  Wnllboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bdttoini'nctory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    Wo  Pay  the  ProisM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    Nopaintins 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
aamples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
inobetwecn  dealer's 
profiU.  Ask  for  Book 
No.6S» 


LOW  PBCED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-llade 
Fire-Proof  SteelGaragcs.  Set 
tip  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 
TNBrOWANDS  MMU  CO^ 
SM^f^  Mati..   ClMiMMii.a. 


Samples  & 
(Roofing  Book 


WMtaai 
iraaton 


VTM*  farm  fancV.  catea,  lawo 
fMtce.b*rbwii«,*U.,160Btjl«a.  Poatal 
jrioc*  Biaveat  raoca  Barvaio  book  aTar 
printad.  WriU  today.  BsBpla  to  taat  and 
book  fra«,  poat  paid.  (S> 

TilCIMIiniFEieE«mKCO..Itpl.  153.CLEVEUil.0. 


I  FREE 


BRO>VHS 

BARGMH 
ttHCE 
BOOK 


SEED  CORN 

t'ertlfled  Lure's  Favorite.  Long  Island 
grown.  Single  buKhel  15.  Ttro  or  more 
huHbelK,  t4.Ta  per  buNhel.  Beware  of 
8puriouK  seed  onered  at  reduced  prloen. 

NEW  YORIC  GRANGE  EXCHANGE 
212  E.  Jefferson  St.,      Syracuse,  New  York 


BASKETS 

Berry,  Ptach,  6  rape 
and  Crates 

\\>  manufacture Rooiii- 
pU'te  line  of  Fruit  Pa<k- 
ases  and  Cratw. 
Write  us  for  prices. 

l^'ebster  Raaket  Co.. 

Bo»  1 4.>\>lt*.ter.  X.Y. 


"For  the  T.,and's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Rf>flt  June  Fruiting  Berrlfp,  aluo  Fall  Bfar^rs.  \>ue. 
taMefl  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  ^elerted  t^^d.  ciet 
our  price  on  idantfl.  s«'nt  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid. 
Al«o  special  price  on  larRe  ordfrs. 

€'.  e.  FIKLD.  ft»^well.  New  Jeraey. 

Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Horsey,  a  new  early  strRwl*rr3-.  Knornionii  I'lo- 
(lucer.  Vnexcelle<l  as  a  shipper  an«l  seller.  .In  oilier 
Tarletles.  Nee«1  Corn,  t.est  varletU-s.  IfMt  p*>r  rt-nt 
frermlDation.  Ringlet  Barred  Kock  Kkks.  W  rear*' ex- 
perience.  Catalog  free.   J. W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta..  Mrt. 

Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hay.    Poultry  and  all  Produce   wanted.     We   l^art 
steady  active  demand  at  very  g«>od  price*. 
r^lBBfl  A  BRO  ,  323  H.  Frost  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

Dinacr    I  >Vine  Farmer  agents  wanted 

Sample  free.  TIBO.  ariT  a  tOIS.  BalrM*.  OkW. 
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Many  Chances  vvrith  Clover 

(Concluded  from  page  170) 

clover  the  full  benefit  of  the  limited 
Hmount  of  moisture  available,  rather 
than  to  harvest  the  grain  and  probably 
injure  the  clover  by  drought.  In 
southern  and  eastern  locations,  on 
well-limed  soil,  a  crop  of  sweet  clover 
hay  is  often  cut  tjie  same  year  that 
the  nurse  crop  of  grain  is  harvested, 
and  under  other  conditions  profitable 
grazing  is  supplied  by  the  clover  even 
though  the  growth  is  not  suflScient^for 
hay  production. 

Sweet  clover  hay  is  readily  com- 
parable to  alfalfa  hay  in  feeding  value. 
In  the  South  two  or  three  cuttings  of 
hay  may  be  harvested  the  first  year 
where  the  clover  is  seeded  alone, 
while  where  the  clover  is  sown  in  the 
spring  with  oats,  two  crops  of  hay 
may  be  made  after  graii)  harvest  the 
Initial  season  where  the  weather  Is 
favorable.  An  average  yield  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  three  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Advice  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  that  "the  first  season's 
crop  of  sweet  clover  does  not  usually 
get   coarse   and   woody,   and    therefore 
may  be  cut  when   it  shows  its  maxi- 
mum growth  in  the  fall.     During  the 
second  season  the  time  for  cutting  will 
depend    on    the    rainfall,    temperature 
and  soil  fertility.     On  fertile  soils  the 
'  plants  often  do  not  show  flower  buds 
until  they  are  about  five  feet  high,  and 
under  such  conditions  it  is  essential  to 
r/.ake  the  first  cutting  when  the  plants 
are  about  thirty-two  inches  high  if  hay 
which  is  not  stemmy  is  desired  and  if 
a  second  hay  crop  is  to  be  harvested." 
Because  the  leaves  are  apt  to  shatter 
before  the  stems  are  fully  cured,  and 
becfluae  the  hay  crop  is  cut  at  a  time 
of  year  when   weather  conditions  are 
unfavorable  to  hay-making  operations, 
the  saving  of  the  clover  roughage  is 
difticult,    and    is    effective    In    causing 
many  farmers  to   convert  their  sweet 
clover  forage  Into  ensilage  Instead  of 
hay.     For  silage  the  hay   can   be  cut 
with  a  binder,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  wilt  thoroughly  in  the  field  before 
the  bundles  are  hauled  to  the  cutting 
box,    as    otherwise    they    will    be    too 
sappy  and  will  result  in  the  collection 
of  much  moisture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
silo,     whiqh    will     cause    considerable 
silage    to    spoil.      Sweet    clover    silage 
keeps  better  than  any  other  legun\in- 
ous  roughage  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
*     Sweet  clover  hay  should  be  allowed 
to  wilt  in  the  windrow  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  cure,  when  the  hay  should  be 
shocked    up    in    small,    narrow    cocks 
which  can  be  pitched  intact  onto  the 
hay  wagon  after  curing,  as  otherwise 
the     dried-out     leaves    would     shatter 
from  the  stems  and  be  lost.     Often  it 
takes    from   ten    to    fourteen    days   to 
cure   the   clover   hay   in   this   manner, 
which  Is  the  most  dependable  system 
for  the  production  of  high-quality  hay. 
For  soiling  purposes,  average  fields 
of  sweet  clover  will  yield  from  six  to 
fifteen  tons  of  green  forage  a  season. 
Soiling  commonly  begins  in  the  spring, 
when  the  plants  are  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches   high,   and   continues   until  the 
flower  buds  a;  .year.     The  plants  may 
be   cut   every    four   or   five   weeks   to 
insure   conditions    for    maximum    pro- 
duction,   while   the   stubble   should    be 
left  four  Inches   high   until  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  when  the  stubble 


should  be  nine  to  twelve  inclies  In 
order  to  assure  proper  reseedlng.  The 
clover  Is  also  valuable  for  green  ma- 
nuring purposes,  while  for  general  soil 
improvement  it  is  especially  efficient 
during  the  time  when  it  is  also  yield- 
ing  supplies   of   palatable   feed. 


Mixed  Grain  for  a  Ration  Basis 

Some  farmers  in  New  York  state, 
particularly  those  near  Perry,  N.  Y., 
are  reported  to  have  had  success  in 
growing  oats,  barley  and  Canadian 
field  peas  for  grain  as  a  basis  for  a 
dairy  ration.  The  mixture  used  for 
seeding  consisted  of  7  pecks  of  oats, 
3  pecks  of  barley  and  1  peck  of  Ca- 
nadian field  peas  to  an  acre.  More 
than  one  peck  of  peas  to  ten  of  oats 
and  barley  causes  increased  lodging.  \ 
This  mixture  can  be  cut  and  bound 
when  ripe  the  same  as  oats,  and  Is 
threshed  as  if  oats  alone  were  present. 

The  farmers  near  Perry  have  found 
two-rowed  barley  most  useful  In  this 
mixture,  because  it  is  later  than  most 
six-rowed  varieties.  Any  variety  of 
barley  that  ripens  late  would  be  useful, 
thinks  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

For  feeding  dairy  cows,  the  follow- 
ing mixture  of  feeds,  with  the  oats, 
barley  and  peas,  has  been  found  par- 
ticularly good:  600  pounds  of  oats, 
barley  and  peas  ground,  200  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  oil  meal 
and   100   pounds  of  gluten  feed. 

For  horses  the  oats,  barley  and  peas 
ground  have  been  found  to  be  excel- 
lent, but  they  must  be  rolled  or  ground, 
or  the  horses  will  eat  the  oats  and 
barley  and  leave  the  peas. 

The  ground  oats,  barley  and  peas, 
with  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage,  are  recommended  by  the  college 
workers  for  growing  young  stock. 


Prof.  Fippin  Joins  Staff  of  Lime 
Association 

Elmer  O.  Fippin,  professor  of  soil 
technology  of  Cornell  University,  will 
become  director  of  the  agricultural 
bureau  of  the  Lime  Association  at  the 
close  of  the  present  collegiate  year.  In 
making  this  change  Professor  Fippin 
l>elieves  that  the  opportunity  for  con- 
structive work  in  improving  the  soils 
of  the  United  States  and  in  increasing 
their  productivity  is  greater  with  the 
Lime  Association  than  with  Cornell 
University,  because  of  the  broader 
scope  of  its  activities.  Agriculturists 
generally  throughout  the  United  States 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  thus 
a  nationally-recognized  authority  on 
soils  becomes  available  to  them 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  Lime 
Association. 


Query  Answered 

Treating  Seed  Corn  to  Combat 
Cromru. —  H.  I.  V..  New  York.  a«ks  us: 
Can  you  please  tell  me  what  Is  the  best 
treatment  for  field  seed  corn  to  prevent  the 
rrows  from  pulling  It  out  of  the  ground? 
I  am  going  to  plant  in  check  rows  by  hand, 
and  I  believe  there  is  some  kind  of  tar 
treatment.     IMease  advine  and  oblige. 

The  best  repellent  for  the  crows  Is 
the  old  one  with  gas  tar.  It  takes  very 
little  tar  to  go  a  long  way,  if  you  keep 
stirring.  Dip  a  wooden  paddle  In  tar, 
and  stir  In  the  com  till  every  grain 
has  a  slight  smear.  The  thing  to  avoid 
Is  getting  It  too  thick.  Hence  a  very 
little  can  be  made  to  answer,  with  rig- 
orous stirring.  Then  roll  the  corn  In 
dust  of  some  sort,  like  plaster,  to  sepa- 
rate the  grains.  W.  F.  M. 


Welcome  him  with 
IDEAL  HEATING! 


1 


Your  boy  writes  he  expects  to  be  home  soon  to  enjoy  all  future  winters  in  comfort  with  an 
IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  in  the  old  home 

Fit  up  the  farm  home  with  IDEAL- AMERICAN  heating 
so  that  the  young  man  will  want  to  stay  on  the  land. 
He  has  fought  hard  for  us  and  deserves  to  enjc^  every 
comfort  that  he  has  missed  so  much  in  Europe. 

Puts  June  in  every 
room  throughout 
severest   winter. 


American  j  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  *^1boilers 


IDEAL    Boilers 

wUl  supply  ample 
beat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend' 
Inf  on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut« 
most  results. 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can 
be  easily  and  quiclcly  installed  in  your  farm  house 
without  disturbing  your  present  heating  arrange- 
ments. You  will  then  have  a  heating  outfit  that  will 
last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand  and  give  daily, 
economical,  and  cleanly  service. 

Have  this  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity  that 
you  can  put  on  your  farm  for  it  gives 
you  the  needed  comfort  and  enjoyment 
during  the  long  season  of  zero,  chilly,  and 
damp  weather. 

It  is  not  abaolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar  or 
running  water  in  order  to  operate  an  IDEAL 
heating  outfit.       There  is  no  need  to  bum  high 

f>riced  fuel    because  IDEAL    Boilers   bum    any 
ocal  fuel  with  great  economy  and  development 
of  heat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  jou  to  have  a  copy  of  ''Ideal 
Heating."  It  goea  into  the  subject  rerj 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  Put* 
jou  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Hot  Watar 
Supply  Boilers 
will  supply 
plenty  of  wsrm  wa* 
ter  for  home  and 
stock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syl' 

ehon       Regulator. 
/rite  for  booklet. 


Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


M    I  lUI    VL  llOi  AL 


AMERJCANT^ADIATOI^nOMPANY 


Write  to 

Department  P.  45 

Chicago 


QUALITY  COUNTS 


USE 


"Knickerbocker 
Hydrated  Lime 


»» 
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Getting  a  Start  ^A^ith  Bees 


JAS.  BACHLBR 


As  there  is  but  little  labor  involved, 
and  only   a  small   outlay  required,  to 
make  a  start  with  a   few   colonies  of 
bees,  it  is  surprising  that  more  people 
do  not  keep  them.    Of  course,  the  sting, 
or  the  fear  of  it,  probably  is  the  most 
deterring  factor  with  the  majority,  but, 
as  it  is  easy  to  proyide  against  that 
risk,   it    is   hardly   worth   considering. 
Keeping  a  few  colonies  of  bees  can  be 
made  not  only  a  source  of  profit,   in 
reducing    the   cost   of   living   and    im- 
proving your  health,  but  a  source  of 
pleasure    as    well.      There    is   nothing 
more    fascinating   than   to    watch    the 
busy   insects  going  and  coming,   with 
their    loads    of    pollen    on    their    legs, 
and  nectar  from  the  flowers  and  blos- 
soms,   from    early    morning   till    dark. 
They    never    strike    for    shorter   hours 
and  more  pay;  they  work  for  nothing, 
and   board    themselves.      Furthermore, 
they  require  very  little  attention;  they 
are   not    like    other    stock   that   needs 
looking   after   every  day   in   the   year. 
Neither  need  it  be  assumed  that  bee- 
keeping   is    for   men    only;    there   are 
thousands  of  women  beekeepers  in  the 
land,  who  have  all  the  way  from  a  few 
colonies  to  hundreds  of  them,  and  all 
enjoy  the  work,  besides  the  profit  de- 
rived from  them. 

The  first  cost  for  a  stand  of  bees  in 
an   up-to-date   hive,   an    extra  hive   to 
hive   the    first    swarm,    three    or    four 
supers    with    frames    and    foundation 
ready  to  store  the  surplus  honey,  a  bee 
veil  to  protect  the  face,  a  pair  of  gloves 
to  protect   the   hands,   and   a  smoker, 
will  not  cost  more  than  $20 — a  small 
outlay  to  start.     Beginners  should  not 
think  of  handling  bees  without  a  veil, 
gloves   and   smoker.     This   outfit  will 
prevent  stings  and  cross  bees.     A  few 
bad  doses  of  stinging  will  discourage 
a  beginner  quicker  than  anything  else. 
After  the  first   outlay  the  honey  will 
pay  for  further  increase  of  fixtures,  if 
increase  is  wanted  from  year  to  year. 
There   need    be    no   worry    to    get    in- 
crease it  is  often  more  of  a  problem 
how  to  keep  increase  down — i.  e.,  too 
much  swarming.     Much  swarming  and 
much  honey  do  not  go  together.    Begin- 
ners can  get  bulletins  on  how  to  handle 
bees  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D,  C,  free  for  the 
asking,  and  many  good  books  have  been 
written. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  start  with 
bees.  Try  to  get  them  from  someone 
that  has  bees  and  knows  all  about 
them,  for  such  a  party  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  you  good  advice,  which 
will  be  of  much  value  to  you  to  make 
a  good  start.  Let  him  open  the  colony 
and  show  you  the  queen,  so  you  will 
know  her  when  you  see  her,  for  this  is 
important  in  all  bee  manipulation. 

Whose  mouth  will  not  water  at  the 
sight  of  honey,  which  is^  nature's  un- 
adulterated product  and  is  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  of  all  sweets? 
How  many  are  there  that  would  not 
eat  honey  if  they  had  it?  From  the 
child  in  the  cradle  to  the  centenarian, 
it  Is  a  dish  for  the  gods.  It  could  and 
should  be  on  the  table  of  every  house- 
hold in  the  land,  a  staple,  like  bread 
and  meat.  Honey  is  virtually  the  only 
sweet,  except  perhaps  milk  sugar,  that 
can  be  assimilated  by  the  stomach  of 
the  weak  or  sick  without  any  bad  ef- 


fects afterwards.  It  has  a  very  sooth- 
ing and  healing  effect  on  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  liver  and  intestines.  It 
is  a  remedy  for  sore  throat,  coughs  and 
bronchial  troubles.  Nearly  all  the  cold 
and  cough  patent  medicines  you  buy 
in  the  drug  stores  contain  honey,  which 
in  many  cases  is  the  most  valuable  or 
effectual  part  of  the  mixture.  Honey 
will  not  ruin  your  children's  stomach 
and  teeth  like  candy  and  will  give  them 
better  health  and  complexions. 

Chemists   tell   us    that   a    pound    of 
honey  is  as  nutritious  as  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  much  cheaper,  besides.    Hot 
water    or    hot    milk    sweetened    with 
honey   makes   a   delightful    drink,     A 
glass  or  cup  of  hot  water   sweetened 
with  honey  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing  is   one   of   the  best   remedies   for 
those    who    suffer    from    constipation. 
Fruit  and  berries  canned  in  honey  will 
keep  indefinitely,  and  it  improves  the 
fiavor,    besides.      Put    some    honey    in 
your  cakes  and  pastries,  and  they  will 
retain  their  freshness  and  softness  for 
weeks.      Bakers    use    a    good    deal    of 
honey  in  pastry.    It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  large  baking  companies  uses  sev- 
eral carloads  of  honey  a  month. 


nests,  so  that  they  will  lose  the  least 
possible  time  before  beginning  to  lay. 
Hens  should  be  kept  in  the  broody  coop 
for  three  or  more  days,  and  if  they 
still  wish  to  sit  they  should  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  longer  time.  Hens  that 
are  chronic  sitters  should  be  fattened 
and  sold  to  the  butcher. 


Mash  Mixture  for  Chicks 
A  satisfactory  ration  for  feeding 
young  chicks,  as  tried  out  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  is  a  mash  composed  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  ground  corn,  three 
parts  bran  and  one  part  fine  meat 
scrap.  Cracked  corn  is  also  used  as  a 
grain  ration.  The  mash  mixture  is  fed 
from  a  self-feeder  after  the  chicks  are 
four  weeks  old;  before  this  time  it  is 
given  at  three  regular  intervals  daily. 

For  feeding  chicks  that  come  di- 
rectly from  the  incubator,  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  the  mash  and  boiled  eggs 
has  been  found  satisfactory.  The  eggs 
used  are  those  tested. out  of  the  Incu- 
bator after  seven  days'  incubation. 

The  chicks  in  this  experiment  were 
kepjt  in  a  house  10x12  feet,  which  was 
heated  with  a  colony  brooder  stove. 


Home-Made  Lice  Powder 

One  of  the  cheapest  home-made  lice 
powders  for  poultry  is  made  by  mixing 
three  parts  of  gasoline  and  one  part 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  with  as  much 
plaster  of  Paris  as  the  liquid  will 
moisten,  as  determined  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  The  powder  is 
allowed  to  dry  before  using.  It  may  be 
kept  in  an  air-tight  container,  where 
,it  retains  its  strength  for  a  long  period. 
The  powder  is  inflammable,  and  must 
be  kept  away  from  fire. 

Infested  fowls,  when  thoroughly 
dusted,  are  soon  relieved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  lice.  About  125  birds  may  be 
dusted  in  one  hour,  one  pound  of  the 
mixture  being  needed  to  dust  ten 
mature  fowls. 

For  head  lice  on  chickens  the  upe  of 
blue  ointment  or  mercurial  ointment 
has  been  found  effective.  One  part  of 
the  ointment  is  mixed  with  two  parts 
of  vaseline,  and  a  lump  of  the  mixture 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  is  rubbed  thor- 
oughly at  the  base  of  the  feathers 
about  the  head. 


BeautifDl  Bnfl  Orpingtons,  Bar.  Racks, 
White  Rocks,  Brown  Lcgliorns 

Selected  breediiiR  cockerels  lor  sale,  also  famftlM. 
Brown  Chinese  Oeeae,  White  Chinese  Geese  Ayle^ 
SiTandMuscovey  Ducks.  1«>  •j.^f^bre^'^K^^- 
keys.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  Pure  bred  8«'e«»«2 
5rfze  stock^  ^Quality  the  b^t.  P'-ice%rlgbt^  WrUt 
ChM.  McCl»v«.,    Box  P,    New  E.oiid»M,  0> 


AI8E  RABBITS^'i:^ 


S^Mb*  sleek  ud  k«7  aU  7M 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


BiE.  BtronK.  husky  chaps,  full  of  P*P»°^ 
gingerand  sold  at  rock  ''oltom  prices  for 
hlKh  claPS  stock.  Barred.  VV bite.  Buff 
Rocks.  R.  1.  Keds,  White  Leghorns, 
Wyaiidottes,  etc.  Catalogue. 
E.  Cooler,  Frenchtown,  Jl.  J. 

Silver  and  White  Wyandotts. 
Barred. Buff  and  White  Berks. 
S.  C.  Reds.  White  LeRhorns. 
Pekin,  Bouen  and  Runner 
Duck  eggs.  A i.DHAM  Poul- 
try Farm,  Phoenlxvllle  Pa 


TIFFANY'S 
SUPERIOR 
CHICKS 


S.C.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chick  and  eggs  from  heavy  Jay>"K  «'»?;''  i*if*»,«' 
increase  your  poultry  pioHts.     Now  booking  orders. 

S«^r  Chat.  E.  Schafer,  Pearl  River,  HX 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS^fcr'  ITZ 

high-grade  Orpingtons.  Kggs,  fS.OO:  chicks  26  cenls. 
Columbian  Rocks  from  2<K)-egg  strain.  Eggs.  »3^). 
chlcKs,  30  cents.   John  Eaolk,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Care  of  Broody  Hens 
Treat  your  broody  hens  kindly  if 
you  wish  them  to  begin  laying  again 
in  a  short  time,  says  J.  G.  Halpin. 
poultryman  at  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station.  Hens  put  in  a  broody 
coop  the  first  night  they  wish  to  sit 
on  the  nest,  and  then  cared  for  pro- 
perly, will  begin  laying  again  in  from 
nine  to  twelve  days,  while  those  al- 
lowed to  sit  for  a  week  will  not  begin 
laying  for  twenty  days  or  more. 

The  best  plan  for  curing  broodiness 
is  to  place  the  hen  in  a  slat-bottom 
coop  raised  at  least  one  foot  from  the 
floor,  so  that  air  may  circulate  freely 
under  it.  Feed  the  hen  a  good  egg- 
laying  ration,  and  give  her  plenty  of 
fresh  water  to  drink. 

The  first  day  a  hen  becomes  broody 
she  has  still  several  partly-formed 
yolk^  which  reduce  rapidly  in  size  if 
she  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  nest 
for  several  days.  By  the  time  she  has 
been  sitting  a  week  these  yolks  will 
have  been  absorbed,  so  that  it  will 
take  about  twenty  days  to  develop  an 
egg.  For  this  reason  the  important 
thing  is  to  ( atch  all  broody  hens  each 
evening,  and   remove  them   from   the 


Eggs  Graded  to  Sell 
Eggs  which  bring  the  highest  price 
are  those  of  uniform  quality,  graded 
for  size,  shape,  freshness  and  color. 
The  successful  poultryman  does  not 
sell  white  and  brown  eggs  together, 
because  he  finds  that  each  sells  better 
if  marketed  separately. 

A  standard  for  market  eggs,  describ- 
ing the  qualities  which  each  grade  of 
egg  should  possess,  is  bound  to  come. 
In  the  meantime  the  up-to-date  poultry- 
man  who  wants  to  create  a  demand  for 
his  product  is  distinguishing  between 
the  superior  quality  and  the  normal 
grade  when  he  packs. 

Table  eggs  that  are  of  high  quality, 
according  to  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  will  be  in 
particular  demand  this  year. 


HUMMER'MFAIWOITJ*  WIXTER  I.AVIXO 
Anconas.Bar.  Kock,  R.  I.  Rod.\\  hue  and  Biovyn 
Leghorns  are  the  most  profitable  day  old  Chicks 
10  buv.  they  are  fed  right,  bred  risbt  and  reach  you  at 
the  right  time.    E.  E.  H«»»«r  *  C*.,  K«.  rr«»«kf  w,  W.  J. 

mm  ___T7«»„  Dtn^lAt  most  Ijeautiful  Barred 
Thompson  S  Ringlet  R,»ck8.  After  years  or 
careful  selection.  I  have  supreme  layers  for  rlcli  yel- 
low skinned  broilers.  Kukb.  V'  and  t''  per  15;  fS  per 
100.    Geese.    K.  B.  Wouder,  Boudyrton.  rm. 

t  r\r\U    vnivum  99  per  hlndbed 

^W  Vy  rV  and  up.  deiiending  on  when  wanted. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Keds,  Minorcas,  Broilers,  etc. 
By  Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Safe  d^'l^ery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free.  Kbystonk  IIatchkry, Richfield,  Pa. 


TI'BKEY  E0C»»  from  large  vigorous  M.  BroDz«, 
B  Red.Narragansettand  W  Holland,  $2.50  per  6;H  7» 
per  12   B.P.  Rtwk  and  8.C.R.I.  Red  Chi.,  fl.50  |)er  16. 
All  eggs  prepaid;  li  years  practical  experience. 
Eastkrn  Ohio  Poii.tbt  FAKM.BeaDsvllle.  Ohio. 

r^  TM  J  nUi^h-m  And  Hatching  Eggs.  White 
Llay  VJlCl  dllCKS  Leghorns,  Barred  Ply  mo. 
Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds;  safe  deli  very  guaranteed. 
Place  order  now  to  insure  prompt  delivery.  P*£«^ 
dUe  PoiiUry  r«r—.    Box  B.  PT»Jia»,  P*. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  ..VK^i"'^;.^"*) 

10  varieties.  Strong  hatched,  vlgprous.  Circular  free. 
Old  Honkstv  Hatchkkv.  Xkw  Washi.ngton.  a 

^     From  thoroughbred  Light    Brahma. 

•  Columbian  Wyandotte,  Silver  Cam- 
pine.  Rocks,  Reds,  11.00  per  13;  »2.00  per  30.  Leghorn. 
|1  per  15;  |2  per  40.    S.  O.  Bkalkr.  Coopersburg.  Pa. 

WHITE  i:<E«HOBBI  EOOS 

for  hatching  from  mature  fowls, 
mated   with   Cockeiels  from  trapnested   stock. 
E.  C.  WOOl^VEB,  Blrli««ld  Wprlii»»,  W.T, 

For  S«le.  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.Wyandottes. 
Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  Anconas,  Orpingtons.  I^ng- 
Bhans,  Brahmas.  Leghorns,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Baby.  I^oudonvme.O. 

S.  C.  Brtwii  Leehorns^^^^^'^'^  '"'*  '^"'^'^ 

Circular  free. 


SINGLE  COMB 


BUY  FOR  LESS 


Save  'li 
to<200 

NOW 


<'.> 


_  Safe    arrival  guarantee. 

H.  M.  MovKR.  R.  3,  Boyertown.  Pa. 


Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Reduced 
Prices  on  WITTB  Bnc Ims 

—all  sizes— 2  to  80  H-P.— Kero- 

■ene  —  Gasoline  —  Stationary  — 

Portable  —  Saw-Riff.     If  you   need 

IK>weR  to  pump,  saw.  ffrind,  fill  iilo. 

or  do  other  bard  work,  be  sure  to  get 

mf  money  saving  offer.     I   make  better 

•ninnes  —  gaarante*  longer — sell  for  less.— 

Valnable  Book  PRBC  — Ed.  H.  Witte.  Prea. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS ' 

'Zb41  Oakland  Ave.,  Kanaa*  City,  Mo. 

2547  Bmplr*  •!««.,  PItf  bur«ti,  Pa. 


D^U..  f*U,Z^\,m  •'»  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
DaDy  V/niCK9  Caulog  and  price  list  Free. 
20th  Century  Hatchery.  Box 20.  New  Washington.  O. 

BABT    CHICKH  -  CrMTOM    HATrHlN« 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Hocks,  l.t.   Hialinms. 
E.  M.  Clyaaer,  A  A  Flahcr*  Av..  Olncy.  Pa. 

Ancffna  Fowls— eggs  for  hatching;  registered  York- 
shire swine -pigs  for  sale;  leading:  varieties  rabbtts- 
young  for  sale.  R.  Van  Hoesen.  Frankllnvllle.  N.Y 

Ctf^/^C  P»rtridB«  Wyandotia  and  Mllver 
COVaO  1,.  WyKudotfa.  |2.0<)  per  !.■>.  prepaid 
from  select  niatings.    K.  A.  Doudkrkk.  Coolville,  O. 

("llirKN.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  I.eghornf>  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  J*oBt  prepaid.  Safe  del.  guaranteed. 
CaUl*r  free.      Tke  Oyvl***  llBtrlirrT,  B«x  A.  ■illtrtlown.  1*^ 


.  ...w     _.  w ,..,,._,.,.,      ..— ^r-.      ricrmni,     I)'i(«      Stick; 

Hatching  Efg*  tpmsislty,  rcMonable    Ploarrr  Vi  rai.  Tritnrd.  I"*. 


Fine  BrMds  STnu^J-'Ht;::. 


Big  Money,  Baise  Babbits  for  Us 

Belgian.  Tfew  Zealand,  FIrinith  fSianti. 
We  tell  tXork  and  |ifty  |7  00  oair.  Kx- 
ii.r«>«'  all  ruM'it*  raiK«-d  from  our  "Pure 
lired  Stock" — Our  expcnie  C'lntrai-t 
_  and  literature— lOo -NONE  FREE.    I  Blte4 

For  and  I'rodaer  C*.,  Inr..ltept.  M,  M17  WIUm  At«„  rhtrag*. 


S.  C  W  LKOHORNMHIX.frJ  |)er  li-O.  Kggs.  |1  .Ml 
S.  (  W.OrplnBton  Chlx.  34»c  and  Vw.  Kugs.  f,1  anflfS. 
Ckls.,  15  up   Sunnybrook  Farm.  Au<lover    Ohio. 

Egps.  13,  |l :  »0,  f2.  Thorougbhrp'l  Hocks.  \Vyandott«-« 
Rt'dK,  Leghorns.  HambiiiL'S.  13  vRrietl*>«.  Hoiidni'^ 
13.91.50.   Catalog.    S.  K.  M<tHii.  Cooi-kk-hi  k«.    Pa. 

#i|||r>i/^    S,  C.  White  I.oelicirn      Bred  to  lay.  larm 

l/lllvaS     rnnuo   stock      fl.S.yo   i><  r    Iimi.     t'lrtiilHr. 

B.  M.  «JOOB.  Prarli  lloltom.  Pa. 

Dim?  DArK  winners  since  ixM.  stock  ahdtggt 
DUrr  ItWvIt  from  191"  Color  Sjie.ial  wlimfrs. 
Address  F.fKlKWOOD  FARM.  Hallston  Lak*-.  N  Y 


ILLPOT  CHICKS^aV 

StroriK,  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.   Well  bred,  well  liat«Oit<l 
-the  sort  that  starts  you  right  100         50  25 

In  poultry  raising.  Post  prepaid.        Lechoma  $12.00    $6.50     $3.75 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed    with-        Barred  Rocka  15.00 

in    1200    miles.      Book    Froe.        R.  I.R«ds  18.00       9.50       5.00 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  4 


8.00 
18.00       9.50 

FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Spraying  Means  More  Potatoes 
No   potato   grower    should    overlook 
tbe  chance  to  increase  the  potato  crop 
by  spraying  which  is  good  insurance 
against  a  short  crop.     Every  year  the 
potato  yield  is  reduced  by  preventable 
diseases  and  insect  pests ;  yet  it  may 
be  Increased,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
sprayed  potato  crops  in.  Vermont,  for 
example,  have  produced  on  the  average 
105    more    bushels    to    the    acre    than 
unsprayed    crops,    over    a    period    of 
twenty-one  years. 

Bordeaux  mixture  with  lead  arsenate 
added  will  prevent  late  blight  and  get 
the  potato  bug.  or  Colorado  beetle,  also. 
The  mixture  should  be  applied  every 
two   weeks,   though   the   interval   may 
be  longer  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  no 
Insects    are    present.      With    the    ap- 
proach of  the  late  blight  season,  after 
the  middle   of   July,  a  thorough  pro- 
tective spraying  should  be  given.    Cool, 
wet  weather  means  trouble,  according 
to    the    United    States   Department    of 
Agriculture.      Continued    showers   and 
an  average  temperature  around  73  de- 
grees call  for  sprays  once  a  week  or 
even  every  live  days. 

For  home  gardens,  small  hand  spray- 
ers will  do.    For  the  farm  potato  patch. 
*  where  from  one-half  acre  to  three  acres 
are  grown,  and  where  there  are  orchard 
trees  or  small  fruits  to  be  sprayed,  a 
barrel    spray   pump    is    recommended. 
This    hand    pump    is    mounted    on    a 
50-gallon    barrel,    and    carried    on    a 
home-made  two-wheel  cart  or  in  a  farm 
v^agon.     If  a  cart  is  used,  the  nozzle, 
may  be  fastened  to  the  back  to  spray 
four  rows,  but  to  do  good  work  with 
this,  as  with  the  lighter  traction  spray- 
ers. It  is  necessary  to  go  twice  over 
the  field,  the  second  tim^  coming  back 
In  the  opposite  direction.     More  thor- 
ough work  can  be  done  by  hand  spray- 
ing if  the  pump  is  fitted  with  one  or 
two  lines  of  V.-lnchhose,  25  feet  long, 
ending  in  a  4-foot  gas-pipe  e.xtension. 
This  requires  a  man  for  each  line  and 

one  to  pump. 

Commercial  growers  should"  provide 
themselves  with"  the  most  effective 
traction  sprayer  they  can  get.  In 
these  the  pump  is  operated  by  a  chain 
or  gear  drive  from  the  wheels.  It  pays 
to  get  the  best,  as  a  pressure  of  from 
120  to  150  pounds  is  needed.  A  gooil 
nozzle  is  one  of*  the  most  important 
parts  of  a  spray  outfit.  The  spray 
should  be  a  fine  mist,  and  should  reach 
every  part  of  the  plant. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  BOKDEAl  X   MIXTURE 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  only  fungi- 
cide   that    has    any    practical    value 
against  potato  diseases.    Lime  sulphur, 
powdered  sulphur  and  other  new  mix- 
tures   that    have    come    into    use    in 
orchards    are   either   injurious   to   the 
foliage,    or   are   weaker   in    fungicidal 
action,  or  both.    Experiments  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   show    that    for    potatoes    and 
other  truck  crops  nothing  has  yet  been 
found  to  replace  the  copper  fungicides. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  with  cop- 
per sulphate,  4  pounds;    quicklime.   4 
pounds,  and  water  to  make  50  gallons. 
Suspend    the    copper    sulphate    in    a 
gunny  sack  in  a  clean  barrel  contain- 
ing several  gallons  of  water.    It  should 
hang  s'o  as  to  be  just  below  the  surface 
of  the    water.     When  the  sulphate  Is 
dissolved,  which  requires  from  three  to 
four  hours,  remove  the  sack,  and  stir 


Into  the  barrel  enough  additional  water 
to  make  exactly  25  gallons  of  the  cop- 
per solution.  Prepare  the  lime  by  slak- 
ing it  slowly  and  thoroughly  in  a  clean 
barrel,  strain,  and  add  enough  addi- 
tional water  to  make  exactly  25  gal- 
lons of  lime  milk.  Stir  thoroughly.  It 
is  highly  important  to  strain  both  in- 


gredients before  they  are  combined,  as 
otherwise  clogging  of  the  spray  noz- 
zles might  result.  Use  copper  or 
bronze  wire  strainer  of  18  meshes  to 
the  inch. 

Pour  the  two  ingredients  together 
into  another  barrel,  or,  better,  directly 
into  the  spray  tank,  if  it  will  hold  50 


gallons.  After  the  two  solutions  are 
combined,  stir  the  mixture  very  thor- 
oughly. Do  not  put  copper  sulphate 
or  Bordeaux  mixture  into  tin  or  iron 
vessels;  use  wood  or  copper  containers. 
Mix  the  Bordeaux  as  needed,  and  apply 
at  once.  It  is  never  so  good  after  it 
has  settled. 
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Sprayers,  Giarden  Sprayers — 
**Sprayers  of  Every  Size  for 
Every  Crop'*— made  by  farmer- 
manufacturers  who  operate  large 
farms,  orchards  and  market  gar- 
dens. For  whatever  purpose  you 
need  a  sprayer,  there's  an  Iron 
Age,  proved  right  on  the  Iron  Age 
Farms.  A  few  of  the  many  kinds 
are  sho^vn  here. 

Iron  Age  Field  Sprayers  include  four 
and  six-row  traction  (axle-driven)  spray- 
ers, and  ten-row  engine-driven  sprayers. 
Equipped  with  orchard  attachments,  these 
outfits  are  also  adapted  to  orchard  and  vine- 
yard spraying,  making  it  unnecessary  for  many 
farmers  to  buy  more  than  one  machme  for  orch- 
ard and  field  spraying,  intercrop  spraymg,  etc. 
The  Orchard  and  Garden  Sprayers  are  made  in 
an  sizes  from  large  150-gallon  fonr-wheel  power 
machines  down  to  barrel  and  bucket  sizes. 

Iron  Age  Sprayers  excel  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  new  Iron  Age  Duplex  and 
Tfiplex  Pumps.  These  pumps  always  deliver  the 
spray  at  tremendoua  pretture.  They  are  bui.t  on 
the  stuffing-box  and  pluncer  principle  instead  of 
with  bored  cylinders,  doing  away  with  plunger 
leathers  that  rot  and  wear  out.  They  have 
bronze  ball  valves  that  never  corrode.  Tho 
pumps  are  always  ouUiJe— easily  accesslDlo. 

WrOc  lodau  for/rte  aprauer  bookkit 

Bateman    M'f «    Company 

Maker*  of  good  impletn^nf  »incm  1836 

Bq3(  }  g  Grenloch*  N*  «l» 

Canadian  Factory: 

The  Bateman- Wilkinson  Co.,  Ltd. 
1  Symington  Ats.*  Toronto.  Can* 
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Raising  Roots  for  the  Live  Stock 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  #2.00  for  the  best.  $1.00  lor  the  next  best  and  50  renu  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Kx- 
perieuce  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  luvite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■u«;ge8t  subjecta  for  future  discussion.    Contribulions  must  reach  us  Id  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  12G7,  May  15. — Motor  trucks  for 
farmers.  What  use  do  yon  ttnd  for 
youi-sV  Whait  capacity  is  it,  and  how 
lony  have  you  had  it  V  What  advantages 
do  you  tind  that  trueiis  have  over  horses? 
If  you  do  not  own  a  trucli,  but  benetit 
from  one  by  having  milk  or  farm  nroducf 
hauled,  tell  us  something  regarding  the 
work  it  is  doing,  how  much  is  charged, 
whether  it  is  satisfactory,  etc. 

Toi'ic  No.  12t58.  JiNB  1. — What  aie  you 
planning  to  do  this  year  which  will  help 
to  build  up  your  farm  by  restoring  its 
fertility?  Maybe  it  is  liming  or  manur- 
ing your  pasture  land,  sowing  a  cover 
crop  in  the  corn,  turning  under  the 
second-growth  clover,  or  .some  other  good 
farming  practice.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  whether  your  land  will  be  as  gocid 
when  you  leave  it  as  it  was  when  you 
acquired  it. 

Toi'ir  No.  llMifi,  JiNB  ir». — Keeping  hired 
men  on  the  farm.  Labor  is  scarce  and 
liard  to  get.  A  good  man  on  the  farm 
means  everything  to  the  farmer  at  a  time 
like  this,  "if  you  have  su<-h  a  man.  tell 
how  you  got  him.  how  you  keep  him, 
your  treatment  of  bim,  etc. 

G.  S.,  Georgeto-wn,  Del. — For  horses, 
carrots  are  appetizing,  blood-ptirifying, 
and  make  the  hair  slick.  Mangels  are 
best  for  cattle,  and  mangels  and  tur- 
nips for  poultry  and  swine. 

When  forage  fails,  we  aim  to  feed 
poultry  and  swine  succulent  food  con- 
tinually, thus:  Cabbages  until  gone, 
mangels,  then  turnips.  Not  nutriment, 
but  succulence,  we  wish  to  supply; 
hence,  as  the  former  is  more  eco- 
nomically produced  in  grains,  we 
choose  the  largest  varieties,  as  Mam- 
moth red  mangel  and  Cow  Horn  turnip, 
rather  than  sugar  beets  and  table  tur- 
nips. Again,  as  mangels  need  the 
whole  season,  and  turnips  from  August 
only,  we  grow  more  of  the  latter,  al- 
though they  are  less  palatable. 

When  planting  earliest  vegetables  in 
the  spring,  we  sow  mangels,  dropping 
four  to  eight  seeds  together,  about  six 
inches  apart,  in  drills  two  feet  distant, 
cultivating  with  the  14-toothed  spike 
.  cultivator  as  needed,  weed,  and  thin 
once,  harvest  before  hard  freezing,  and 
store  in  pits. 

Turnips  are  sown  with  a  garden 
drill,  August  15th,  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  cultivated  as  needed,  harvested 
and  stored  as  mangels.  Several  plans 
we  have  tried,  but  these  give  us  best 
results.  Formerly  we  planted  mangels 
in  continuous  drills,  later  in  the  spring, 
saving  seed  and  time,  but  losing  time 
in  weeding  and  thinning,  with  shorter 
crop.  In  early  spring  the  germination 
is  poor,  but  seed  is  cheap.  We  sow 
about  one  ounce  to  100  feet  of  row. 
We  have  grown  several  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  less 
than  10  cents  per  bushel. 

With  a  silo,  roots  may  not  pay  for 
cattle,  but  for  poultry  and  swine,  espe- 
cially the  former,  we  think  them  indis- 
pensable. 


potatoes.  The  yield  is  variable.  A 
poor  soil  will  not  make  much  of  a 
yield,  but  a  fertile  soil  may  yield  as 
much  as  400  to  500  bushels  per  acre. 
The  artichoke  is  very  similar  to  the 
potato  in  food  value. 


E.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — Before 
building  a  silo,  I  grew  mangels  for 
the  stock,  and  considered  them  the 
best  of  root  crops  for  the  purpose. 
They  need  mellow,  rich  soil,  hand  thin- 
ning and  frequent  cultivation.  A  heavy 
application  of  manure,  with  700  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  acid  phosphate,  is  not 
too  much,  as  a  liberal  feeding  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  get  good  returns 
with  any  of  the  roots. 

They  are  extra  good  for  new  milch 
cows.  But  .since  having  good  silage 
I  do  not  find  that  it  pays  to  grow 
roots,  although  I  should  still  do  so  if 
1  were  testing  cows  for  a  record  milk 
flow,  as  the  succulence  of  mangels  can- 
not be  equalled  in  other  roughage. 

Beets  need  to  be  sown  early,  while 
the  moisture  supply  is  still  abundant, 
or  a  good  stand  cannot  be  secured. 
Extra  fining  of  the  soil  helps  greatly 
if  the  soil  is  very  dry;  and  do  not  drag 
the  ground  up  and  replant  too  soon  if 
the  seed  does  not  appear  quickly,  as 
they  will  sometimes  sprout  quickly 
after  a  rain,  even  when  it  was  thought 
they  were  no  good. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va. — I  have 
grown  turnips  and  artichokes  for  live 
stock.  I  feed  the  turnips  to  sheep  and 
cattle  principally,  although  the  chickens 
and  hogs  relish  a  few  turnips,  f  am 
feeding  turnips  now  to  my  sheep  and 
milch  cows.  Some  object  to  feeding 
turnips  to  mil*  h  cows,  on  accotint  of 
them  flavoring  the  milk,  but  1  feed 
the  turnips  just  after  the  cows  are 
milked,  and  there  is  no  turnip  flavor 
in  the  milk.  I  am  feeding  turnips  to 
some  ewes  that  have  young  lambs,  and 
I  can  hardly  get  along  without  them, 
as  the  sheep  need  a  succulent  food, 
and  pasture  has  not  started  yet.  The 
turnips  are  planted  in  July.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  many  I  grow  to  the 
acre,  but  they  go  as  high  as  200  to  2.'j0 
bushels  per  acre,  and  some  last  year 
grew  to  the  size  of  4  to  4io  potmds 
each. 

Artichokes  are  a  good  part  ration 
for  hogs,  horses,  cattle  or  sheep.  I 
have  fed  artichokes  to  calves  during 
the  winter  with  good  results.  The 
artichoke  is  planted  early  in  the 
spring,    in    rows,    and    cultivated    like 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
At  present  we  are  feeding  the  horses 
on  carrots,  which  we  consider  very 
highly  beneficial.  And,  despite  the  uni- 
versal recommendation  to  feed  beets 
and  cabbage  to  the  hens,  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  so  long  as  a  carrot 
hung  in  my  hen  house,  not  a  hen  would 
touch  any  other  vegetable,  though  they 
had  a  variety.  I  mentioned  this  to 
a  veteran  poultryman  once,  and  he 
said:  "Then  you  may  be  sure  that  car- 
rots are  the  best  thing  for  those  hens: 
the  hens  will  tell  you  if  they  have  a 
chance."  We  seldom  raise  a  variety 
of  roots  in  big  enpugh  quantities  to 
feed  other  stock.  We  raise  one  or  two 
kinds,  and  feed  them  all  winter  if  the 
supply  holds  out.  The  stock  eats  them 
with  such  evident  relish  that  one  won- 
ders if  the  kind  they  happen  to  have 
isn't  "best  for  that  animal  at  that 
time."  We  have  fed  turnips  to  cows 
most  extensively,  I  think,  though  we 
have  also  fed  beets  and  carrots. 

We  plant  the  seed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring,  depending  some- 
what upon  the  season.  The  yield 
varies,  but  is  much  heavier  when  the 
seed  is  planted  early,  so  that  the  roots 
grow  big.  Of  course,  turnips  need  not 
be  early;  they  will  grow  from  an 
August  planting.  Yes,  for  us  these 
things  are  more  profitable  than  ensil- 
age, since  we  prefer  sheep  to  dairy 
farming,  and  raise  ripe  corn  for  grind- 
ing with  other  grain  at  home. 

W.  R.,  Carbondale,  W.  Va. — We 
have  found  that  white  and  sweet  pota- 
toes are  our  most  profitable  crops  for 
hogs.  We  once  raised  rutabagas  for 
our  cows,  but  since  we  began  feeding 
corn  silage  we  have  almost  abandoned 
this  root  crop.  We  can  grow  and  put 
up  corn  silage  cheaper  than  a  rutabaga 
crop,  and  the  corn  silage  seems  to  be 
better  feed  with  us. 

We  cultivate  a  few  acres  of  potatoes 
for  the  market,  and  as  we  cater  to  a 
select  trade,  we  naturally  have  a  great 
many  culls.  These  we  feed  to  our 
hogs,  generally  having  enough  to  feed 
them  throughout  the  winter.  There  is 
but  little  difference  in  the  feeding 
value  "bf  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  and 
when  fed  in  the  right  way  they  are 
very  nutritious.  We  have  found  that 
cooking  them  helps  greatly;  they  are 
relished  more  by  the  animals,  and  they 
also  seem  to  have  a  greater  food  value. 

Summing  it  all  up,  I  would  rather 


have  well-filled  silos,  where  the  com 
and  stover  has  first  matured,  than  have 
my  cellar  filled  with  root  crops.  But, 
of  course,  it  is  well  to  raise  and  store 
a  sufficient  amount  of  roots  to  supply 
a  variety.  For  hogs,  I  know  of  no 
better  crop  than  white  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. After  the  potato  crop  is  gathered 
we  turn  our  hogs  in  the  field,  and 
they  hunt  out  the  tubers  that  we  do 
not  find. 

A.  S.,  Delmont,  N.  J. — W^e  here  raise 
mangels,    rutabagas   and    field    carrots 
for  hogs,   poultry   and   cattle.     I    also 
give    my    poultry    some    cabbage,    and 
they  like  it  very  much.     Mangels  are 
best  for  poultry  and  hogs,   and   ruta- 
bagas and  field  carrots  I  give  to  cattle, 
and    sometimes    I    give    them    to    my 
horses,  about  a  peck  a  day.    Rutabagas 
and  field  carrots  are  easy  to  sow.     I 
sowed   rutabagas  on   the  new   ground, 
and  they  did  very  well.     I  sowed  21/. 
pounds   broadcast,   and    I    didn't   have 
anything  else  to   do  to  them   until    I 
had  to  gather  them.     I  got  fifteen  two- 
horse  loads  of  turnips  out  of  one  acre, 
and    they    were    very    pretty,    too.      I 
would  never  plant  anything  else  thai\ 
rutabagas    for   dairy    cows.      I    sowed 
them  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
they  were  ready  to  use  in  October,  but 
I    didn't    feed   them    until    Christmas. 
Last  year  I  didn't  plant  any  carrots, 
but  two  years  ago  I  did.     I  sowed  my 
seed  about  the  middle  of  June,  2  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  they  grew  all  right, 
but  they  didn't  have  rain  enough,  so 
they  were  not  as  big  as  they  ought  to 
be.     However,  1  got  ten  loads  from  an 
acre,  and  I  used  it  for  my  cattle.    Pigs 
won't  eat  carrots  at  all.     I   stored  all 
of  them  in  a  big  cellar,  and  they  kept 
there  all  right.    Carrots  are  worth  $25 
a  ton,  but  I  don't  plant  any  for  sale, 
as    I    plant    tomatoes   for    sale   and    I 
got  the  same  price  for  them.    Last  year 
I    sowed    my    mangels    early    in    the 
spring  in   a  little  garden  and  in  the 
field.     I   made  rows  three   feet  apart, 
and  I  put  down  the  rows  hen  manure 
and    fertilizer,    and    on    rainy    days    I 
would" transplant  them  12  inches  apart 
In    rows,   and    they    were   the  biggest 
mangels  I  ever  saw.    They  were  about 
20  inches  long  and  5  inches  in  diam- 
eter.    I  stored  them  away  in  October, 
and  I  fed  them  to  my  hens  and  hogs. 
I   gave  one  mangel  to  every  50  he-ns, 
and  they  would  eat  it  up  very  quickly; 
and  I  also  cooked  them  for  my  hogs, 
and  I  gave  a  little  middlings,  and  the 
pigs  were  very  nice.    Last  year  I  raised 
1500  bushels  of  them. 


R.K. 


Double  Tread 
TIRES 

Tbey  are  retreaded— and  that  means 
twice  as  much  fabric,  and  as  much 
rubber  as  new  tires,  cemented  and 
double  clialn  stitcbed  together.  In 
point  of  service  every  bit  as  good  as 
new  tires— yet  cost  you  only  half  ma 
much^nd  are  guaranteed. 

The  following  are  the  little  prices  of  our 
guaranteed  tires : 

Size  Price         Size  Price 

30xa  17.00         34x4  Jl'i.OO 

30x3^  8.50         34x4^3  13.50 

32x3^3  ».00         35x4J^  14.00 

33x4  11.50  36x4}^  14.50 

Add  91  to  the  «bov«  for  Bfom-Skld  Tire 

2  per  4*ent  ofTfor  rmnh  widi  order. 

lO  p<»r«'eni  depoalt  required  with  all 

C.  O.  I>.  order*. 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  N.  Broad  St,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  lor  Descriptive  Booklet  and  Price  List. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-clHss, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  l{tl8-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War  rrices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  full  ol  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'a  Largest  Auto  Dealera 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chester  «ounty  is  the  banner  rye 
county  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  ten- 
year  average  yield  per  acre  of  22.4 
bushels. 


AYTON  AIRLES 


Can't  Puncture 
Can't  Blow  Out 

Piers  of  live,  elastic  rubber 

built  about  one  inch  apart  inside 
the  casing  end  vulcanized  or 
welded  to  it  take  the  place  of  an  rnoer 
tube.  Notbini  caa  happen  but  wear. 
S0z3and  3#x3^  aizea  only— Ford  Sizes.  More 
than  50.000  cart  equipped  ^ith  them  in  6  years. 
nSrv  lU[r\t%axr  *°  becoming  our  exclusive 
01^  IVlOney  dealer  in  your  county.  Tire 
esperieoce  noneceaaary.  Write  today  for  terms. 

IcptP  The  laytoi  Rubber  llf|.  Ca.  Oiytm.  8. 
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Vlesiem  Canada 

IS  as  prafittahle  as^ain  (^owinq 

In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  to  a  profit  malcer.  Raising  Cattle. 

Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.    It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 

^      can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekera  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 
You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),   good   markets   and    shipping   facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

For  illastratcd  literature,  maps,  description  of  landa  for  sale  In  Manitoba. 
Sankatehewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc..  apply  to  Soperiatendent 
of  ImmiKTation,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


F.  A.  Hirrisoo,^00  North  Second  Street,  Harrisbarg.  Pa. 


Canadian  Oevarnmant  Acant 


larni  lands 
Low  Prices, 
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The  Fat  of  the  Land 

W.     r.     MC  SPARRAN 

The  present  scarcity  and  consequent 
high  prices  for  commercial  fertilizers 
will  not  be  wholly  an  evil  if  we  shall 
be  taught  the  homely  uses  of  farm 
manures  and  wastes.  It  is  a  public 
accusation  against  us,  of  course,  that 
we  are  not  always  as  saving  of  the 
farm  manures  as  we  should  be,  and  in 
most  cases  we  know  that  it  is  true; 
and  until  we  do  properly  conserve  and 
intelligently  apply  all  farm  manures 
to  our  lands,  supplementing  them  with 
equal  intelligence  with  chemicals,  we 
have  no  economic  right  to  complain 
that  our  fertilizing  bills  are  high  and 
that  the  fertility  of  our  land  is  slip- 
ping away  from  us. 

Especially  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
take  a  thought  and  mend  our  prac- 
tices, if  we  have  been  wasteful  of  the 
manures  from  our  animals,  getting 
every  available  scrap  of  it  to  the  pro- 
ductive assistance  of  our  acres.  All 
ashes  and  waste  material  that  will 
add  to  the  supply  of  plant  food  or  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  land  must 
be  saved  and  used.  Animal  manures 
do  not  improve  with  age  in  ordinary 
farm  economy,  and  therefore  the  more 
promptly  they  can  be  gotten  on  the 
land  and  to  V  rk,  the  more  fully' their 
values  are  conserved  and  their  worth 
realized  upon. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  known 
that  farm  manures  are  as  a  rule  de- 
ficient in  phosphorus,  and  as  this  is 
what  we  get  in  acid  phosphate,  the 
two  united  make  the  balanced  ration 
for  the  feeding  of  our  crops  and  the 
permanent  upbuilding  of  the  land's 
fertility.  It  is  as  well  to  remember 
In  this  connection  that  now,  when 
there  is  an  inclination  among  farmers 
to  discard  animal  husbandry  for 
straight  grain  growing,  in  the  intelli- 
gent saving  of  the  wastes  of  well-fed 
farm  animals  the  farmer  has  a  cumu- 
lative profit  in  the  enrichment  of  his 
land  upon  which  he  can  draw  for 
years  to  come. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  York  Crop  Prospects 

There  will  probably  be  a  reduction 
of  30,000  acres  in  the  area  planted  to 
potatoes  in  New  York  state  this  year, 
if  the  growers  do  not  change  their 
plans  between  now  and  planting  time. 
Reports  from  500  farmers,  received 
by  the  extension  service  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
show  that  the  farmers  of  ithe  state  plan 
to  decrease  the  potato  acreage  7  per 
cent,  below  last  year  and  12  per  cent, 
below  1917.  The  reason  for  this  de- 
crease is  that  potatoes  are  selling  at  a 
low  figure  in  comparison  with  other 
farm  products.  Growers  in  some  of 
the  more  important  producing  seotions 
are  now  receiving  less  than  90  cents 
a  bushel. 

The  acreage  of  cabbage.  aLso,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reduced  about  4  per  cent., 
or  2000  acres,  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
favorable prices  of  last  season's  crop. 
A  sharp  reduction  in  beans  is  also 
likely,  but  no  exact  figures  are  as  yet 
available. 

With  farm  wages  high,  and  most 
farm  products  selling  for  less  than 
their  recent  war-time  levels,  many 
farmers  are  inclined  to  restrict  their 
acreage  to  what  they  can  handle  with 
little  or  no  hired  help.  Present  indi- 
cations, however,  are  that,  taking  the 
state  as  a  whole,  the  total  acreage  of 
all  crops  grown  will  be  only  about  2'^ 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year. 

The  hay  acreage  is  expected  to  be 
reduced  a  little  over  2  per  cent.  Silage 
corn  will  probably  be  increasetl  slightly. 


except  in  some  of  the  northern  copn- 
ties,  where  much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  harvesting  the  crop  last  fall, 
on  account  of  wet  weather. 

The  last  two  seasons  have  been 
unusually  favorable  to  spring  wheat, 
and  it  has  been  expected  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  fixed  price  would  cause 
a  large  increase  in  that  crop  this  year. 
The  acreage  reports  mentioned  above 
indicate  that,  while  there  will  be  in- 
creases in  some  of  the  important  wheat 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  there  will  be  less  spring  wheat 
planted  in  the  state  this  year  than  last. 
During  the  war,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, many  farmers  in  localities  not 
suited  to  wheat  production  have  been 
growing  the  crop  for  patriotic  reasons 
only.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  they 
will  return  to  more  accustomed  crops. 

Food  for  the  family  and  feed  for  the 
stock  should  be  part  of  •  the  plan  for 
good  farming  in  1919. 


Pay  Nothing  Until  60  Days 


Majestic 

Garden 

Plow  and  Cultivator 

Wheel  24  in.  x  VA  in.  rim. 
Mold  board. Reversible  shovel. 
Weeder   and    cultivating  tool 
and  wrench.  Oal(  handles  can  be 
raised  or  lowered.    Slotted  foot 
changes  draft  to  soit  different 
aoils.    Weariiur  parts  are  carbon 
plow  steel.    Will  last  for  years. 
Bee  for  vourself  on  the  30  daya 
free  trial.    Shipped  from  factory 
in    Northern    Ohio.      Shipping 
weight  about  24  lbs.     Just  send 
the  coupon— no  money. 


Not  a^aent  to  pay  now.      »>,•>.  »■•  vr  »*»  a^ou    >.■■■>  majcBwc  usraen  i-iuw^ 

'tivator.  Uae  It  80  days  and  then  if  not  satiBfied,  return  it  and/ 
ty  freight  both  wavs.    If  you  keep  it,  send  Hrst  payment  60>i^   •■ 
lys  after  arrival -balance  in  five  equal  GO  day  payments.  ^^Q^  .J  1 
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Maud  MuUer  Up  To  Date 

^'OAKING  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay" 
-■■^  loses  none  of  its  romance  while  it  gains 
in  its  dollars-and-cents  aspects  by  the  use  of 
up-to-date  haying  tools. 

Haying  time  waits  for  no  man.  To  guard  against  pos- 
sible loss  be  prepared  to  mow,  rake,  ted  and  load  your 
crop)  from  hayfield  or  meadow  at  the  proper  moment. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a 
time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrass- 
ment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key- 
stone Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  doing  satisfactory  work  on  thousands  of  farms, 
needing  little  attention,  and  successfully  meeting  all 
hayfield  emergencies.  The  combined  side-delivery 
rake  and  tedder  is  a  winner. 

International  and  Keystone  loaders  lift  the  hay  10  feet 
without  injury  to  blossom  and  leaves.  Sweep  rakes, 
stackers  and  combined  sweep  rakes  and  stackers  clean 
up  big  fields  in  a  hurry. 

The  use  of  these  thorough-going,  swift,  dependable 
tools  is  making  haying  time  paying  time. 

And  band  in  hand  with  every  haying  tool  goes  service.  Tlie 
I  H  C  dealer  is  equipped  to  handle  (jaickly  your  repair  and 
adjustment  needs.  He  is  always  in  close  touch  with  one  of  our  89 
branch  houses,  whose  resources  and  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  order- 
ing early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Write  us  for  catalogues  and  buy  your  haying  equipment  from 
the  I  H  C  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

CHICAGO 


Tbe  Full  Line  of  Internationa] 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  .  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Cforn  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders       Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  ComShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Binders      Pickers 

H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

Motor  Trucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

Farm  Wagons       Stalk  Cutters 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  Hitches   Binder  Twine 


of  America 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


May  1,  1919 


M^t 


TkU  u  the  (arm  women'*  own  department— /or  them  and  by  tbom.  It  U  devoted  to  the  diaeoMaon 
of  topics  of  OTerydar  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inTito* — 
and  ezpecta— you  not  oniy  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  di*cu*Mons.  The  beat  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADFLPHIA.  PA. 


May  15. — What  success  have  you  had  with 
ducks  and  geese?  What  varieties  do 
you  prefer?  Ever  used  an  Incubator  and 
brooder  to  raise  them?  Do  you  sell  the 
feathers?  What  do  you  feed  the  duck- 
lings? What  special  equipment  is  needed, 
or  do  you  mif  all   poultry  together? 

June  1. — What  means  do  you  take  to  keep 
the  house  flies  out  of  your  home?  How 
do  you  kill  those  which  get  in?  What 
kind  of  door  and  window  screens  do  you 
find   the   most   satisfactory? 


June  15, — Cooking  utensils  have  been  much 
improved  of  recent  years.  What  kind 
do  you  like  best  for  the  different  uses — 
iron,  agate,  tin  or  aluminum?  What  ad- 
vantage has  each?  Tell  us  about  any 
new  or  unusual  "pots  and  pans"  which 
you  find  of  special  help  to  you  in  cooking. 

C*t  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
reach  us  at  Imaat  IS  daya  beform  tha  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bo  too  lata. 


Pin  Money  Making  Ideas 


Mrs.  J.  A.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
— My  method  of  earning  "pin  money" 
was  originally  a  defense  against  rela- 
tives, who  considered  that,  as  I  had 
no  little  ones  of  my  own,  and  was,  as 
they  said,  a  "good  hand  with  young- 
sters." they  should  keep  my  house  full 
tor  me.  Iliked  little  ones  around,  but 
rebelled  at  being  made  use  of,  hence 
the  idea  of  filling  up  with  paying  vis- 
itors. After  a  trial  extending  over 
several  years,  I  still  enjoy  the  work. 
I  usually  take  in  two  at  a  time,  either 
two  little  boys  or  two  girls.  At  odd 
times  I  keep  a  little  niece,  whose 
mother  is  a  semi-invalid,  who  alone 
of  all  my  relatives  hailed  the  boarding- 
house  with  joy,  "For  now  I  can  put 
'Bun'  off  onto  you  with  a  clear  con- 
science," she   said. 

I  charge  $4  a  week  each,  and  chil- 
dren that  are  large  enough  are  ex- 
pected to  do  some  stint  of  work  each 
day,  such  as  carrying  wood,  picking 
berries,  or  even  light  garden  work.  I 
prefer,  though,  the  smaller  tots,  5  or  6^ 
years  old,  but  have  had  boys  of  12. 

Where  parents  desire,  I  can  coach 
them  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  some 
desired  study,  being  a  retired  teacher, 
and  I  have  provided  a  large  shelf  of 
suitable  books  for  rainy  days.  I  al- 
ways give  the  little  girls  instructions 
In  se\^ing,  and  allow  them  to  assist 
with  simple  housekeeping  tasks.  I 
wash  the  children's  simpler  clothes, 
but  anything  fancy  usually  goes  back 
home  for  the  regular  family  wash. 

I  can't  say  I  am  getting  rich  at  this, 
but  the  line  of  defense  holds;  then 
I  have  company  for  the  long  days  of 
my  husband's  absence,  company,  too, 
for  the  flying  trips  I  have  to  take  with 
Lizzie  at  times.  And  It  does  pay  good 
wages  for  the  actual  time  and  extra 
work. 


Mrs.  I.  E.  C,  Acme,  Pa. — My  new 
way  of  earning  "pin  money"  is  doing 
crochet  work,  charging  by  the  ball,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  yards  on  the 
ball — for  instance,  25  cents  for  a  125- 
yard  ball,  35  cents  for  a  loO-yard  ball, 
and  so  on.     Some  people  charge  by  the 
article   to  be   crocheted,   but   as   some 
work  takes  more  thread  than  others,  I 
think  charging  by  the  ball  much  bet- 
ter.    In   the  summer   I   make  cottage 
cheese,    charging    30    cents    a    quart, 
mixed  with  pure  sweet  cream;  15  cents 
a  pound  dry.     I  raise  and  find  ready 
sale  for  the  small  pickling  cucumbers, 
charging  12  to  15   cents  a  dozen,   ac- 
cording  to    size,    and    find    that   when 
taken   off  small.  It  gives  the  vines  a 
better   chance  to   bear  more.     I   have 
many  other  ways,  too,  but  find  this  the 
most  profitable. 


She  charges  3  cents  a  pair  for  mending 
socks,  and  other  mending  accordingly. 
Many  farm  women  have  numbers  of 
dresses  worth  remaking,  yet  it  is  so 
far  to  take  such  work  to  town  and 
make  the  needed  trips  for  fittings,  sup- 
plies, etc.  They  cannot  get  time  to  do 
this  work  themselves,  and  are  often 
forced  to  buy  ready-niades,  when  they 
would  prefer  to  conserve  the  old  mate- 
rial by  remaking. 

Last  year  I  tried  my  hand  at  grow- 
ing cabbage  seed  from  a  selected  home- 
grown Improved  strain  of  Danish  cab- 
bage. I  found  a  ready  sale  at  big  prices 
for  our  surplus  seed,  besides  having 
enough  for  our  own  use.  But  one  needs 
to  first  learn  certain  essentials  of  this 
work,  like  the  necessity  of  bees  to 
provide  cross-pollination,  and  the  abso- 
lute freedom  of  the  vicinity  from  wild 
mustard,  kale,  turnip  or  any  other 
member  of  the  cruclferae  family,  else 
the  seed  would  never  grow  a  cabbage 
head.  ' 

Another  source  of  "pin  money"  I 
have  tried  successfully  is  the  raising 
of  certain  kinds  of  seeds  for  well- 
known  seedsmen.  I  saw  a  big  field  of 
big  double  red  poppies  last  year,  grown 
for  such  a  purpose.  Freedom  from 
mixture  of  varieties  is  absolutely 
essential  for  this. 

I  have  raised  certain  kinds  of  beans 
for  seed  that  I  noticed  were  nearly 
always  a  short  crop  in  the  seed  cata- 
logs. Correspondence  early  in  the  fall 
will  locate  markets  with  leading  seeds- 
men. Some  of  these  varieties  have 
been  the  black  wax,  Burpee's  brittle 
wax,  yellow-eyed  beans  and  Kentucky 
Wonder. 

Another  line  that  has  not  failed  to 
give  good  returns  Is  growing  potato 
onion  sets  for  seedsmen.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  peonies,  dahlias.  Iris,  gladioli 
and  many  similar  plants,  systemat- 
ically grown  so  they  will  multiply  fast, 
would  find  ready  buyers  at  profitable 
prices. 


in  the  day,  before  the  blooms  are  fully 
open,  the  stems  wrapped  in  wet  paper, 
and  if  packed  in  cardboard  boxes,  lined 
with  waxed  paper,  will  go  by  parcel 
post  one  hundred  miles  or  more  safely. 
I  have  grown  a  few  Easter  lilies  and 
American  Beauty  roses,  and  while  they 
sell  for  as  great  deal  more,  they  re- 
quire so  much  care  they,  are  not  as 
remunerative  as  the  more  common 
hardy  flowers. 

Mrs.   C.   S.   P.,  Louisville,  Ky. — In 
many  regions  fruits  and  berries  may 
be    found    growing   wild.      I    used   to 
pick    and    sell    wild    blackberries    and 
huckleberries,  but  I  feel  now  that  in- 
stead of  selling  them  fresh  on  the  mar- 
ket it  would  have  been  a  better  idea 
to  invest  in  a  canning  outflt  and  to 
have   disposed    of   my   products    in    a 
canned  state.    It  was  necessary  to  mar- 
ket   the    fresh    fruit   the   day    it    was 
picked,  which,  of  course,  caused  many 
extra  trips  to  town.     The  time  taken 
In  making  the  trips  might  have  been 
spent   In   canning  the   fruit.      Such   a 
system  would  have  enabled*  me  to  have 
marketed   the   whole  season's  produce 
at   once  and  to  have  placed  a  larger 
quantity  on  the  market  and  at  a  much 
higher  figure,  too.     Then,  besides  the 
wild  berries,  there  are  just  bushels  and 
bushels    of    perfectly    good   vegetables 
that  go  to   waste  each   year  In  many 
gardens,  and  all  for  want  of  a  canning 
outfit.     Millions  are  starving  for  what 
America,  through  carelessness.  Is  wast- 
ing.    It  is  up  to  the  American  farm 
woman   to    save  this   criminal    waste. 
Often  there  Is  just  a  small  amount  of 
vegetables — not   enough  to  pay   for   a 
trip  to  market.    More  often  other  work 
is  pressing,  and  everyone  Is  too  busy 
to  take  a  trip  to  town  right  when  it  is 
needed  worst.     Consequently  the  vege- 
tables decrease  in  quality  and  will  not 
command  a  good  price  In  a  fresh  state. 
However,   a  canner  a  few   days  later 
would    save   them,    whereas    they    are 
often    lost.     Often   there   is    little   de- 
mand   for    fresh    vegetables    in    small 
towns  near  home,  and  unless  we  are 
especially  equipped   for  it  we  cannot 
ship    them    long    distances,    but    the 
canned  article  may  be  shipped  any  dis- 
tance, and'  you  can  earn  for  yourself 
those  extra  dollars  you  so  much  want. 


Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— Liv- 
ing near  a  summer  resort  with  a  good 
street  market.  I  have  found  the  grow- 
ing of  flowers  the  easfest  and  mosU 
profitable  way  of  earning  a  few  extra 
dollars.  Sweet  peas  are  the  best  sellers, 
and  are  grown  about  as  easy  as  any 
fiowers.  Early  asters  and  gladiolus 
come  next,  although  cosmos,  bachelor 
buttons,  nasturtiums  and  a  few  per- 
ennials like  phlox,  golden  glow  and 
pansles  find  a  ready  market. 

I  also  grow  a  few  small  vegetables, 
which  we  sell  on  the  street  market. 


M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— I  think 
one  thing  much  lacking  In  country 
circles  Is  the  privilege  of  sending  out 
sewing  to  someone  In  the  vicinity,  such 
as  mending,  piecing  bed  quilts,  doing 
plain  sewing  and  real  dressmaking.  In 
almost  every  community  I  know — and 
that  Is  a  goodly  number — ^the  country 
women  are  unable  to  find  help  of  this 
sort,  and  often  they  are  too  busy  to  do 
their  own.  In  ju.st  one  community  that 
I  know,  there  Is  an  old  lady  that  gets 
all  she  can  do  of  mending  and  plain 
sewing,  and  earns  a  good  bit  yearly. 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Rio,  La. — Last  season  we 
planted  a  half  acre  of  corn  for  late 
roasting  ears.  At  the  last  plowing  I 
drilled  cow  peas,  white  Crowder  va- 
riety, between  each  row  of  corn,  and 
planted  a  hill  between  each  stalk  In 
the  drill.  Soon  after  the  corn  was  cut 
the  peas  covered  the  ground  and  <)ut 
on  a  heavy  crop.  I  canned  over  200 
quarts  of  shelled  peas,  which  netted 
about  25  cents  a  quart,  and  picked 
12  bushels  of  dry  peas,  which  I  am 
selling  for  seed  now  at  $4  a  bushel. 

I  always  plant  an  abundance  of  peas, 
beans,  okra,  tomatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. If  I  do  not  have  time  to  c^n 
all  the  surplus,  I  save  the  seed,  put 
them  up  in  neat  labeled  packages,  and 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  I 
can  spare  at  a  fair  price. 

I  go  to  the  city  generally  each 
spring,  and  while  there  arrange  with 
some  dealer  to  supply  him  with  bou- 
quets of  old-fashioned  mixed  flowers, 
always  carrying  a  sample  with  me. 
Jasmines,  lilacs,  calycanthus,  myrtle, 
larkspur,  phlox,  asters,  clove  pinks. 
Sweet  WMlllam,  peonies,  damask  roses, 
spireas,  gladiolus,  pansles.  nasturtiums 
and  violets,  with  asparagus  from  the 
garden  and  ferns  from  the  woods,  are 
all  suitable,  and  should  be  cut  early 


Mrs.  J.  U.,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y. — 
If  one  is  a  good  (onversationalist,  one 
can  with  a  little  practice  write  enter- 
tainingly, and  why  not  sell  some  of 
your  new  Ideas?  It  is  the  best  way 
I~ever  found  to  make  "pin  money." 

We  are  a  small  family  of  three.  My 
"other  half"  is  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  our  12-year-old  Is  very  much  In- 
terested In  his  school  work.  Busy  as 
we  are,  we  have  added  around  $200  to 
our  pocketbook  during  the  past,  just 
by  writing  of  the  things  we  really 
knew  about.  One  of  the  best  plans  to 
follow  Is  to  try  on  any  or  all  of  the 
contests  which  appear  In  our  farm 
papers  from  time  to  time. 

I  want  to  tell  about  the  unusual  way 
my  12-year-old  son  found  to  make  "pin 
money."  He  took  a  5x7  plate  camera 
which  I  formerly  used,  and  removed 
the  back.  He  then  took  a  box  18  inches 
long.  20  inches  wide  and  18  Inches 
high,  and  put  the  camera  in  one  corner, 
having  first  bored  a  hole  the  size  of 
the  camera  lens.  Into  which  he  set  the 
camera.  Then  he  made  a  small  frame, 
about  6  Inches  back  of  the  camera, 
which  would  hold  photographs,  postals 
and  such.  Then  he  took  a  bright  light 
with  a  good  reflector,  and  set  It  In  the 
box  so  that  the  light  fell  upon  the 
picture.  The  room  was  darkened,  and 
the  light  turned  on,  and,  behold,  you 


have  a  stereoptlcon.  He -focussed  the 
camera  according  to  the  size  of  his 
picture,  or  until  It  was  clear  on  the  ^ 
screen.  This  Is  great  amusement  for  .• 
the  young  people,  and  a  small  charge 
of  admittance  for  an  evening  brings 
the  child  quite  a  bit  of  "pin  money." 

Mrs.   J.   F.   W.7~Shelbyville,   ni.— 
We  grow  a  little  poultry  and  quite  a 
large  garden,  from  which  we  usually  ,' 
sell  from  $100  to  $200  worth  of  prod- 
ucts each  season.     I  think  my  easiest^ 
"pin   money"  comes  from   canvassing. 
I  handle  a  high  grade  of  toilet  prepara- 
tions.   At  first  I  thought  I  just  couldn't 
canvass,  but  I  now  have  a  nice  trade 
built  up,  and  sell  most  of   my  goods 
over  the  phone:    customer  calls  when  ; 
supply    Is    exhausted.      I     have    sold- 
orders   for  as  much  as  $20   In  a  day. 
of  four  or  five  hours.    Of  course.  It  re-| 
quires  tact  and  judgment  to  "handle" 
all  sorts  of  people  and  to  keep  oneself 
looking  one's  best. 

Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa.— We  get 
quite  a  few  dollars  for  plants  that  we 
raise  to  sell.  We  have  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants,  both  early  and  late, 
and  sometimes  celery  and  cauliflower. 
Some  of  our  customers  come  every 
year,  and  we  have  a  sign  out  to  let 
others  know.  On  rainy  days  and 
mornings  after  a  shower  we  are  kept 
busy  answering  the  question,  "Got  any 
cabbage  and  tomato  plants?"  and  pull- 
ing from  one-half  dozen  to  several 
thousand  plants  for  each. 

We  live  on  one  of  the  main  roads, 
and  m^ny  autolsts  travel  on  It.  Some 
will  spy  our  beehives,  and  stop  In  to 
buy  honey.  Others  see  our '  white 
Orpington  chickens,  and  buy  all  the 
fresh  eggs  we  can  spare;  and  when 
they  see  our  garden,  "Oh,  what  beauti- 
ful lettuce!"  one  will  exclaim,  and  buy 
a  mess  of  that,  while  another  takes 
green  onions.  One  lady  came  regu- 
larly to  buy  Swiss  chard.  In  pickling 
time  they  want  peppers. 

Then,  "We  have  beets,  ripe  onions, 
parsley,  lima  beans,  asters  and  endive 
to  get  ready  for  mJirket.  Our  garden 
is  Only  2  rods  wide  and  ZV2  rods  long, 
and  we  sold  nearly  $70  worth  out  of 
It  last  summer. 

Our  bees  bring  in  some  "pin  money" 
too.  We  had  more  than  we  wanted,  so 
we  sold  about  $50  worth,  besides  $30 
worth  of  honey  and  several  dollars' 
worth  of  wax.  We  also  have  squabs 
to  sell,  and  they  bring  a  good  price. 

Last  year  we  tried  selling  by  the 
wayside.  On  Labor  Day,  when  there 
were  a  great  many  people  out  In  their 
autos.  we  put  a  stand  out  near  the 
street,  and  filled  It  with  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  stuff  went  like  hot 
cakes.  We  tried  It  several  times  after 
that  with  good  success.  This  makes  a 
go6d  business  for  someone  who  has 
time  to  tend  to  it.  but  when  you  have 
to  be  in  forty-eleven  other  places  It 
won't  work. 


TAAOK  mAOJSv 


HOSIERY  FEET 


Save  two-thirds  of  the  money 
you  pay  for  stockings 

Rtplact  the  worn-out  feet  with  "RE- 
FOOT"  FEET  which  are  just  ai  com- 
fortable and  fit  just  as  well  as  the 
originals — and  will  probably  wear  eren 
better.  But  be  sure  every  pair  is  stamped 
with  the  above  trade  mark. 

Get  some  to-day  and  try  them.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  have  them,  send  us  $1.00 
for  a  <hz.en  pairs  of  any  one  size  (8<  to 
11  J)  and  one  color  (black  or  unbleached). 

F.  M.  McBRIDE 

1011   Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  P*. 
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What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Penna.,  says:  "A  lit- 
tle salt  added  to  the  starch  will  keep 
the  clothes  from  freezing  in  the  win- 
ter, and  make  them  Iron  easier. 

"If  the  clothespin  bag  is  placed  in 
the  oven,  the  warm  pins  will  enable 
you  to  hang  up  almost  an  entire  wash 
without  getting  cold  fingers.  Gloves 
make  one  clumsy  with  the  small 
pieces." 

"Old  tapestry  curtains,  bedspreads, 
blankets,  thin  pieces  of  worn-out  cloth- 
ing unfit  for  patches,  can  all  be  used 


to  fill  comforts,"  says  Mrs.  O.  J.,  La. 
I  cut  out  thick  places  and  seams,  then 
spread  evenly  several  thicknesses  be- 
tween covers  of  gingham,  sateen  or 
dyed  flour  sacks,  and  tack  with  bright 
wool.  A  thin  layer  of  cotton  addi- 
tional will  give  extra  softness.  Ravel- 
ings  from  an  old  sweater  or  sock  top 
answers  as  well  as  new  wool  for  the 
tacks. 


Books  are  not  the  only  road  to  wis- 
dom; proper  food  for  the  pupil  is  at 
least  a  by-path. 

The  most  desirable  forms  of  desserts 
for  the  growing  child  are  bread  or 
cereal  puddings,  custards  and  blanc- 
manges, which  combine  high  food 
value  with  ease  of  digestion. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Pull  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern  Patterns  are  perfect- fitting  and  seam  allowring.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
•nd  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sice  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each      Address.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A    PA. 


0264. — Ladies'  and  miones'  waist.  Cut 
in  sizes  84.  36,  .38.  40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The  V-neck  is  finished  with 
a  broad  roil  collar. 

027« — Ladies'  and  mlaaes'  dress.  Cut 
in  siKes  16  and  18  years,  and  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  draped 
collar  forms  the  square  neck,  and  the 
«leev«*s  are  in  flare  style. 

»274. — Indies'  and  misses'  blouse.  Cut 
in  sizes  34.  36,  .38.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  A  side  plait  Is  stitched  each  side 
of  the  front,  Kivint;  a  Test  effect. 

fl2Kl. — Ladies'  and  misses'  princess  slip. 
Cur  in  sizes  16  and  18  yejirs,  and  .36,  .38,  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  slip  may 
be  made  with  a  corset-cover  top  instead  of 
the  camisole  if  preferred, 

f>24IO. — Ladies  and  misses'  lonfr-waisted 
dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
36.  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  two-piece  skirt  Is  Joined  to  the  long 
waist,   with   the   closing  at  center  back. 


028« — Child's  kimono  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
4.  6,  8  and  10  years.  The  closing  is  at  the 
left  side  front,  and  the  sleeves  may  be  in 
long  or  short   length. 

8708. — Indies'  two-gored  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  24,  2»5,  28.  'AO  and  32  Inches  waist 
measure.  This  skirt  may  be  made  with  or 
without   the  applied  yoke. 

02«H Child  s   drawers.      Cut   In   sizes  2. 

4,   6,   8   and    10  years.      They   can   either  be 

f;athered  to  leg  bands  at   the  knees,  or  else 
eft  straight  at  the  lower  edge. 

0203. — Ladles'  and  misses'  one-piece 
skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26,  28  and  30  inches  waist  measure.  The 
long  line  •f  buttons  at  center  back  marks 
the  closing  of  this  draped  .skirt. 

0272. — Ladies'  and  misses"  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  36,  38,  40  and 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  overblouse 
Is  separate,  and  has  flare  sleeves.  The 
one-piece  skirt  Is  gathered  at  the  slightly 
raised  waistline. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  wt  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  wepublish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
•  a  yeaf.  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called—  Every  'Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  ind  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DBPASTMBNT.  THB  Pr.ACTICAL  FARMXB,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


%  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  191&,  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  VI— Continued 

If  Professor  Rayburn  had  continued 
along  this  interesting  and  fruitful  line 
of  conversation,  all  would  have  been 
well. 

"But  it  came  just  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  in  the  sunshine,"  said  Pru- 
dence to  Fairy  dramatically,  as  they 
sat  in  their  room  talking  things  over 
that  night.  "We  were  having  a  per- 
fectly grand  time,  and  I  was  just 
thinking  he  was  as  nice  and  interest- 
ing as  if  he  didn't  know  one  thing  to 
his  name,  when — Crash  I  That's  how 
it  happened." 

Fairy  wiped  her  eyes,  and  lay  back 
weakly  on  the  bed.  "Go  on,"  she 
urged;   "what  happened?" 

"He  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  about  me,  something  real 
nice,  too,  that  I  was  awfully  Interested 
in,  and  said:  'Look,  Miss  Star!'  Then 
he  got  down  on  his  knees  and  began 
cautiously  scraping  away  the  sticks 
and  leaves.  Then  he  fished  out  the 
most  horrible,  woolly,  many-legged 
little  animal  I  ever  saw  In  my  life. 
He  said  it  was  a  giminythoraticus 
billyancibus,  and  he  was  as  tickled 
over  it  as  though  he  had  just  picked 
up  a  ilnillion-dollar  diamond.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  the  weird  crea- 
ture did  with  it?  He*  wrapped  it  In 
a  couple  of  leaves,  and  put  his  hand- 
kerchief around  it,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket!  Do  you  remember  when  we 
were  eating  by  the  creek,  and  I  got 
jam  on  my  fingers?  He  offered  me  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  it  off?  Do  you 
remember  how  I  shoved  him  away,  and 
shuddered?  I  saw  you  look  reprov- 
ingly at  me!  That's  why  I  Do  you 
suppose  I  could  wipe  my  fingers  with 
a  handkerchief  that  had  been  in  one 
of  his  pockets?" 

"It  wasn't  the  one  that  had  the 
giminy  blllibus,  was  It?" 

"No;  but  goodness  only  knows  what 
had  been  in  this  one — an  alligator, 
maybe,  or  a  snstke.  He's  very  fond  of 
snakes.  He  says  some  of  them  are  so 
useful.  I  try  to  be  charitable.  Fairy, 
and  I  believe  I  would  give  even  Satan 
credit  for  any  good  there  was  In  him — 
but  iJL  Is  too  much  to  ask  me  to  be 
fond  of  a  man  who  Is  fond  of  snakes. 
But  that  Is  not  the  worst.  He  put  the 
glmlny  thing  In  his  pocket — his  left 
pocket!  Then  he  came  on  walking 
with  me,  on  my  right  side.  On  my 
right  side.  Fairy,  do  you  understand 
what  that  means?  It  means  that  the 
giminy  blllibus,  as  you  call  it — oh,  I 
•^'ouldn't  swear  to  the  name  Fairy;  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  smart,  but  I  know 
how  It  looked — well,  anyhow,  name 
and  all.  It  was  on  the  side  next  to  me. 
1  stopped  to  look  at  a  little  stick,  and 
switched  around  on  the  other  side. 
Then  he  stopped  to  look  at  a  bunch 
of  dirt,  and  got  on  tlje  wrong  side 
again.  Then  I  stopped,  and  then  he 
did,  and  so  we  kept  zigzagging  down 
the  road.  A  body  would  have  thought 
we  were  drunk,  I  suppose.  Four  times 
that  man  stopped  to .  pick  up  some 
wriggling  little  animal,  and  four  times 
he  deposited  his  treasure  In  one  of  his 
various  pockets.  Don't  ask  why  It  Is 
Impossible  for  me  to  be  friends  with 
such  a  being — spare  me  that  humlllar 
tlon ! " 

But  the  fair  daughter  of  the  parson- 
age proved  irresistibly  attractive  to 
the  unfortunate  professor,  and  he  was 
not  to  be  lightly  shunted  aside.  He 
forsook  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  attended 
the  Methodist  meetings  with  commend- 
able assiduity.  After  each  service  he 
accompanied  Prudence  home,  and  never 
failed  to  accept  her  Invitations,  feebly 
given,  to  "come  In  a  minute."  He 
called  as  often  during  the  week  as 
propriety.  In  the  voice  of  Prudence, 
deemed  fitting.  It  was  wholly  unnat- 
ural for  Prudence  to  cater  to  pro- 
priety, but  Professor  Rayburn  did  not 
know  this.  Weeks  pa.ssed.  a  month 
slipped  away,  and  another.     Professor 


Rayburn  was  considered  a  fixture  in 
the  parsonage  household  by  all  except 
Prudence  herself,  who  chafed  under 
her  bcTndage. 

"I  can't  just  blurt  out  that  I  think 
he's  a  nuisance,"  she  mourned  to 
Fairy.  "Oh,  If  he'd  just  do  something 
disgusting  so  I  could  fire  him  off^ 
Pop!— just  like  that.  Wouldn't  it  be 
glorious?" 

But  the  professor  did  not  Indulge  in 
disgusting  things,  and  Prudence  con- 
tinued to  worry  aiyi  fret.  Then  came 
a  blessed  evening  when  the  minister 
and  Fairy  were  away  from  home,  and 
the  twins  and  Connie  were  safely  in 
their  beds.  Professor  Rayburn  sat 
with  Prudence  in  the  cozy  living-room, 
and  Prudence  was  charming,  though 
quiet,  and  the  professor  was  only  hu- 
man. Prudence  had  made  tea,  and  as 
she  rose  to  relieve  him  of  his  empty 
cup,  he  also  rose  to  return  it  to  the 
table.  Laughing,  they  put  it  down  on 
the  tray,  each  holding  one  side  of  the 
saucer.  Then  when  it  was  safely  dis- 
posed of.  Prudence  turned  toward  him, 
still  laughing  at  the  silliness  of  it — 
very  alluring,  very  winsome.  And  Mr. 
Rayburn,  unexpectedly  to  himself  as 
to  her,  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
kissed  her.  He  was  aghast  at  himself, 
once  it  was  over,  and  Prudence-^well, 
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let.us  say  frankly  that  Prudence  was 
only  relieved,  for  it  came  to  her  in  a 
flash  that  this  was  the  "disgusting 
thing"  for  which  she  had  so  fervently 
longed. 

"Mr.  Rayburn!" 

"That  was  very  stupid  and  unpar- 
donable of  me,  Prudence,"  he  said 
quickly;  "I  really  did  not  think  what 
I  was  doing.  But  you  were  so  sweet, 
and— I'm  awfully  fond  of  you,  Pru- 
dence, you  Iftnow  that." 

Prudence  looked  at  him  thoughB- 
fully.  She  felt  that  this  hardly  gave 
her  the  desired  opening.  So  she 
waited,  hoping  he  would  commit  him- 
self further.  More  humbled  by  her 
unnatural  silence,  he  did  go  on. 

"You  know,  Prudence,  when  a  man 
cares  for  a  girl  as  I  care  for  you,  it 
isn't  always  easy  for*him  to  be  sober 
and  sensible.  You  shouldn't  have  been 
so — so  dear." 

Prudence  sighed  happily.  She  was 
content.  This  gave  her  the  long- 
desired   cue. 

"Mr.  Rayburn,"  she  said  gently  but 
decidedly,  "I  think  you  ought  not  to 
come  here  any  more." 

He  walked  over  to  her  quickly,  and 
stood  beside  the  chair  into  which  she 
had  dropped  when  he  kissed  her. 

"Don't  say  that,  Prudence,"  he  said 
in  a  hurried  low  voice. 

"It  is  true,"  she  persisted,  feeling 
somewhat  sorry,  though  she  did  not 
understand  why  she  should  feel  so. 
"I — I — well,  you  know  I — you  remem- 
ber what  I  told  you  that  first  day. 
don't  you — about  getting  married,  and 
falling  in  love,  and  such  things?  It 
is  true.  I  don't  want  to  love  anybody, 
and  1  don't  want  to  get  married,  and 
Fairy  says — it  is — remotely  possible — 
that  you  might  get — very  fond'  of  me." 
He  smiled  rather  grimly.  "Yes,  I 
think  it  is — remotely  possible." 

Then  that  settles  it,"  she  said  com- 
fortably.  "And,  besides,  I  have  such 
a  lot  to  do  that  I  can't — well,  bother 
spending  so  much  time  outside  as  I 
hive  with  you.  I've  been  neglecting 
my  work,  and  it  isn't  right.  I  haven't 
the  time." 

"Which  is  your  way  of  saying  that 
ypu  do  not  like  me,  isn't  it?" 

Prudence  stood  up  impulsively.  "Oh. 
I  like  you,  out — "  She  threw  out  her 
hands  expressively.  He  took  them  in 
his,   tenderly,  firmly. 

"But,  Prudence,"  he  argued,  "that  is 
because  the  woman  in  you  isn't  awake. 
You  may  never  love  me — a  dismal  pos- 
sibility, but  it  is  true.  But  don't  you 
think  it  only  fair  that  you  should  give 
me  a  chance  to  try?" 

"Oh.  but  that's  just  the  point."  she 
cried.  "I  do  not  want  you  to  try.  1 
do  not  want  to  run  any  risk  at  all.  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  if  I  did  love  you — 
I  told  you  that  right  in  the  beginning." 
He  still  held  her  hands  in  one  of 
his.  caressing  them  slowly  with  the 
other.  "What  is  there  about  me  that 
you  do  not  like?"  he  demanded  sud- 
denly. "There  is  something,  I  know." 
And  with  her  awful,  unbelievable 
*  honesty.  Prudence  told  him.  "Yes," 
she  said,  "that  is  true.  I  hated  to 
mention  it,  but  there  is  something! 
^r.  Rayburn,  I  just  can't  stand  the 
bugs!" 

"Good  heavens!  The  what?" 
"The  bugs!  I  can't  bear  for  you  to 
be  near  me.  because  I  keep  wondering 
if  there  are  bugs  and  things  in  your 
pocket.  I'm  afraid  they'll  get  over  on 
me.  Even  now  it  makes  me  shiver 
when  you  hold  my  hands,  because  I 
know  you've  been  handling  the  hor- 
rible little  creatures  with  yours."  He 
dropped  her  hands  abruptly,  and  stared 
at  her.  "And  after  you  leave,  I  get 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  look 
over  the  floor,  and  examine  the  chairs, 
to  see  if  any  have  crawled  off!  It's  a 
terrible  feeling,  Mr.  Rayburn.  You 
know  I  told  you  I  hated  bugs.  I'm 
afraid  I've  hurt  your  feelings,"  she 
said  sadly. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  get 
such  an  idea  as  that?"  he  demanded 
rather  angrily.  ''Do  you  think  I  have 
pet  bugs  to  carry  around  with  me  for 
company?" 

"No — but  don't  you  remember  the 
picnic — and  how  you  kept  gathering 
them    up    in    your    handkerchiefs   and 


putting  them  in  your  pockets?  And 
how  I  kept  squirming  around  to  get 
on  the  other  side — I  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  bugs!" 

"But,  my  heavens,  Prudence,  those 
were  my  field  clothes.  I  don't  put 
bugs  in  these  pockets — these  are  my 
Sunday  togs!"  He  smiled  a  little. 
"And  I  always  wash  my  hands,  you 
know."  He  found  it  humorous,  and 
yet  it  hurt  him.  Such  a  little  thing 
to  prejudice  a  girl  so  strongly — and 
one  he  liked  so  raarvelously  well! 

"You  might  forget,  and  put  them 
in  these  pockets — it's  a  kind  of  habit 
with  you,  I  suppose.  And  just  plain 
washing  won't  take  the  idea  of  bugs 
off  your  hands." 

"Prudence,  you  are  only  a  girl — a 
childish  girl,  but  a  very  sweet  one. 
I  want  you  to  like  me.  When  you 
grow  up  you  are  going  to  be  a  won- 
derfully good  and  lovely  woman.  I — I 
am  going  to  want  you  then.  I  know 
it.  Let's  just  be  friends  now,  can't 
we — until  later — for  a  long  while  yet? 


I'll  promise  on  my  word  of  honor  never 
to  put  another  bug  in  my  pockets,  or 
my  handkerchiefs.  But  I  can't  promise 
not  to  touch  them,  for  I  have  to  do  it 
in  class.  That's  how  I  earn  my  liv- 
ing! But  I  will  wash  my  hands  with 
Ivory  soap  and  Sapolio,  and  rub  them 
with  cold  cream,  and  powder  them, 
and  perfume  them,  before  I  ever  come 
near  you  again.     Won't  that  do?" 

Prudence  shook  her  head.  "I  know 
you  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said, 
"but  I  always  told  you  I  was  just  a 
silly  simpleton.  And — it  isn't  the  bugs 
altogether.  I — I  like  it  better  to  be 
with  my  sisters  than " 

"Than  with  me?  I  see.  As  I  said, 
the  woman  of  you  is  still  sleeping. 
Well,  we  are  young,  and  I  will  wait. 
I  won't  bother  you  any  more  for  a 
long  time.  Prudence,  but  I  shan't  forget 
you.  And  some  day  I  will  come  back 
to  you  again."  He  stared  at  her 
moodily.  Then  he  put  his  hands  be- 
neath her  elbows,  and  looked  into  her 
eyes  searchingly.     "You  are  a  strange 


girl  Prudence.  In  some  ways  you  are 
so  womanly,  and  in  other  ways  so— 
pitifully  girlish!  All  the  woman  in 
your  heart  seems  to  be  given  to  your 

sisters  and  your  father,  and But 

you  will  waken,  and  I  won't  hurry 
you."  Then  he  put  his  arms  around 
her  again,  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 
"But  I  love  you.  Prudence,  and — If 
someone  else  should  do  the  awaken- 
ing—it would  hurt!"  Then  he  kissed 
her,  and  went  away. 

But  Prudence  ran  upstairs,  singing 
happily.  "Oh.  1  feel  like  a  caged-up 
bird  that  has  broken  loose,"  she  cried 
to  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  jubi- 
lantly. "Oh,  what  fun  it  will  be  to 
come  home  from  church  with  Fairy 
and  the  twins,  the  way  I  used  to  do! 
(Contin-ued  in  next  issue) 

The  man  who  provides  places  for  the 
native  birds  to  build  their  nests  will 
find  the  birds  pay  good  rent  in  the 
destructive  Insects  they  devour. 
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What  Kind  of  Sheep  for  Me  ? 


\ 


EDGAR  L. 

The  question  is  often  asked  me: 
"What  kind  of  sheep  do  you  think 
would  do  best  for  me?"  And  Ihat  is 
an  important  question  for  the  man 
who  is  for  the  first  time  going  into  the 
business.  It  is  very  likely,  also,  that 
a  great  many  who  have  been  keeping 
.«!heep  for  a  long  time  are  not  doing 
as  well  as  they  would  if  they  had. 
some  other  breed  of  sheep  than  they 
have  had. 

If  I  want  sheep  for  some  particular 
purpose,  I  get  the  breed  that  will  best 
fit  into  my  plans.  By  that  I  mean  that 
if  I  wish  to  grow  sheep  for  meat, 
sheep  that  will  drop  me  good,  big, 
thrifty  lambs,  I  get  sheep  that  grow 
large  and  rangy.  Of  this  type  are 
the  Lincolns,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  the  long-wool  breed, 
and  produces  heavily  of  mutton. 

Then,  if  1  am  most  desirous  of  get- 
ting fine  wool  and  a  good  lot  of  it,  I 
pick  for  the  Hampshires  or  the  Shrop- 
shires.  But  if  we  wish  sheep  for  gen- 
eral, all-round  purposes,  wool  as  well 
as  mutton,  some  cross  of  the  South- 
down fills  the  bill."  The  fleece  of  the 
Southdown  in  its  native  state  is  rather 
coarse  and  dry,  but  by  crossing  with 
the  shire  breeds  we  get  a  finer  quality 
.of  wool  and  heavier  bodies.  The 
Shropshire  ewes  often  grow  to  be  175 
pounds  in  weight,  while  the  rams  fre- 
quently tip  the  scales  at  225  pounds. 

Where  we  are  seeking  for  a  great 
many  lambs,  the  Dorset  is  a  very  fine 
sheep,  being  heavier  than  the  South- 
down and  growing  very  fine  wool,  and 
the  meat  is  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

Then,  too,  we  need  to  think  of  our 
pastures.  *  Some  sheep  are  better 
rustlers  than  others,  and  will  do  well 
on  rough  land,  while  others  do  best 
on  fields  that  grow  better  grass.  And 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  Fheep  but 
that  does  best  on  high  land,  or  at 
least  land  that  is  well  drained. 

Let  me  qualify  what  I  have  said 
above  once  more.  If  I  did  not  like 
to  have  any  particular  kind  of  sheep 
areund  me,  I  would  not  keep  that 
breed,  for  I  should  be  pretty  sure  that 
I  would  not  do  well  with  it.  That  is 
a  strange  thing  with  any  kind  of  an 
animal.  To  have  it  do  its  best  for 
us.  we  must  take  pride  in  it.  care  for 
it  right  and  be  happy  in  its  presence. 
The  moment  you  begin  to  form  a  dis- 
like for  a  sheep,  better  turn  it  off 
and  look  for  something  that  fits  into 
your  particular  nature. 

But  this  is  not  quite  all.  W'hat  is 
your  market?  Find  out  about  that, 
and  grow  sheep  and  lambs  that  are  in 
preatest  demand. 

And  grow  them  fast.  The  sooner 
lambs  are  on  the  market  after  they 
are  born,  the  more  money  there  is  in 
them  for  you.  Here  is  a  pointer  I  got 
from  a  woman  farmer.  It  is  worth 
passing  along.  She  sows  a  field  of 
oats  as  early  as  she  can  for  her  flock. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  fairly 
up  and  growing,  she  turns  her  flock 
in.  She  has  her  lambs  all  ready  to 
sell  by  Easter,  and,  as  there  are  not 
many  Iambs  in  the  market  at  that 
time,  she  gets  a  fine  pri<e:  and  her 
lambs  are  good,  big  fellows. 

Now.  we  do  not  always  strike  the 
right  thing  at  once.  I  hav©  tried  a 
number  of  cows,   for  example,  before 


VINCENT 

finding  those  I  like  best  and  which  do 
the  best  for  me.  The  same  way  with 
sheep.  We  need  to  make  experiments. 
It  may  be  we  cannot  do  as  well  with 
a  certain  kind  of  sl;ieep  as  a  neighbor 
can.  It  is  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves 
and  not  to  keep  any  particular  bre^ 
just  because  somebody  else  does. 

But,  having  found  sheep  to  our  lik- 
ing, it  is  to  our  advantage  to  push 
them  to  the  limit  by  working  all  the 
time  for  better  and  better  sheep  of 
that  breed.  An  ambition  to  breed  the 
highest  possible  quality  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  ever  to  be  just  satisfied 
with  the  sheep  we  have.  But  why  not 
give  this  aspiration  full  sweep?  There 
will  be  more  money  in  the  business 
for  us  then,  and  we  will  do  something 
toward  making  the  sheep  industry  a 
bigger  thing. 


Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
in  the  United  States  are  pure  bred. 


Silos  Everywhere 

The  silo  has  l>een  making  steady  ad- 
vancement for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  but  without  doubt  1919  will  see 
more  silos  constructed  on  the  American 
stock  farm  than  ever  before.  Practi- 
cally every  state  in  the  Union  has 
found  that  the  silo  is  well  fitted  to 
their  conditions.  From  Texas  to  Wash- 
ington, and  from  Maine  to  Florida,  this 
has  proven  true.  1  have  found  silos 
in  tht  San  Louis  Valley,  in  Colorado, 
whicii  is  one  of  the  highest  valleys  in 
this  country — so  high,  in  fact,  that 
corn  will  not  grow.  The  silos  are 
filled  with  Mexican  peas.  Again,  the 
silo  can  be  found  in  the  dry,  sandy, 
arid  plains  of  Texas,  and  has  even 
proven  a  success  when  filled  with  the 
cactus.  Silos  are  proving  a  great  suc- 
cess in  northern  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, where  only  a  green  corn  crop 
can  be  raised,  owing  to  the  short  sea- 
son. They  awe  perhaps  most  abundant 
in  the  densely  populated  dairy  sec- 
tions  of  Wisconsin,,  northern   Illinois, 


central  Michigan  and  central  New 
York.  Iowa  has  built  several  thousand 
silos  during  the  past  year,  and  Kansas 
has  at  least  10,000  to  her  credit.  There 
is  now  a  great  silo  drive  going  on  in 
northeast  Missouri,  where  twenty-five 
counties  have  banded  together,  through 
their  county  agents  and  sectional  di- 
rectors, to  carry  the  message  of  the 
value  of  the  silo  to  every  farmer  in 
this  great  region.  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  have  long  been  using  the 
silo,  and  are  putting  it  to  even  greater 
use.  The  southern  and  eastern  states 
find  it  necessary  to  carry  some  live 
stock  on  their  farms  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  fertility.  With  the  silo  they 
can  feed  economically  and  utilize  all 
the  forage  they  grow,  and  so  it  is 
in  keeping  with  economic  production 
and  with  advanced  and  scientific  farm- 
ing that  the  silo  has  an  important 
part  in  this  readjustment  period. — A.  I^ 
Haecker. 


Is   the    machinery    ready    for   spring 
work?    It  not,  better  look  it  over  now. 


Last  Call— Now  or  Never 

With  34  Grand  Awards  and  only  40  candidates  entered  you  certainly 
have  a  wonderful  chance  of  winning  first  prize.-  •» 

In  fact,  a  new  candidate  could  enter  now  and  go  out  and  ^et  more 
votes  than  any  candidate  in  the  contest.  This  is  your  last  chance.  You 
will  never  have  another.     Contest  closes  May  17,  1919. 

$200  Special  Offer! 

The  candidate  in  The  Practical  Farmer  Grand,  Award  Campaign 
turning  in  the  most  votes  from  April  1st  to  May  17th  will  receive  $200 
in  cash,  in  addition  to  the  prize  the  candidate  may  win 

$1000.00  for  First  Award 

Special  vote  offer — read  the  schedule.     Contest  closes  May  17,  1919. 

Every  one  year  suhscription  will  count  1900  votes 
Every  three  year  suhscription  will  count  5700  votes 
Every  six  year  subscription  will  count       15,200  votes 

Will  You  Get  a  Square  Deal  ?    Read  This 

All  mail  received  from  May  14th  to  end  of  contest  will  be  held  un- 
opened to  Wednesday  May  21st,  10  a.  m.,  and  then  opened  and  the 
votes  counted.  YOU  are  invited  to  be  here  when  we  open  the  mail 
and  count  the  votes.  CAN  anything  be  more  fair  than  this  ?  Do  not 
wait  until  some  one  else  wins.     ENTER  NOW  and  win  yourself. 


All  subscriptions  must  be  from  the  fol- 
lowing states:  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  District  of  Columbia. 

Every  Active  Candidate  Rewarded 
THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Campaign  Memager 

117.121  N.  Seventh  St.,    PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


7         Information  Coupon 

GOOD  FOR  5,000  FREE  VOTES 

Campaign  Mgr.,  Tht  Practical  Farmer: 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information  regarding  your 
Grand  hvtard  Campaign.     Ihis  places  inc  under  no  obligation. 


Name 


Address . 
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Making  First-Class  Butter 


JOHN  UNDERWOOD 


Millions  of  pounds  of  butter  are  said 
to  be  yearly  renovated  because  it  is  of 
such  poor  quality  that  it  cannot  be  of- 
fered for  the  market.  This  would  not 
•be  true  if  every  butter  maker  would 
employ  a  good  method  of  making  but- 
ter, and  carefully  follow  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  On  our  farm  we  have 
for  years  made  first-class  butter  by  the 
plan  given  here,  and  can  assure  read- 
ers of  The  Practical  Farmer  that  if 
it  is  carefully  pursued  a  high-grade 
product  will  be  uniformly  produced. 

Of   course,   cleanliness   at   all   times 
and  in  all  things  is  a  feature  of  para- 
mount importance  in  making  a  first- 
class  article  of  butter.    The  milk  ought 
to  be  drawn  from  the  cows  in  such  a 
clean  condition  that  straining  would  l>e 
practically   unnecessary.     As   soon    as 
possible  after  the  milk  has  been  drawn 
it    should    be   well    strained   into   per- 
fectly   clean    cans    or    pails,    and    run 
through    a   perfectly    clean    separator, 
and  the  cream  collected  in  a  perfectly 
clean    vessel.      The    best    richness    of 
cream   for  churning   is   about   30   per 
cent.,  and  the  separator  should  be  set 
to    skim    such    a   cream.     The   cream 
must  be  properly  ripened.    Cream  from 
milk    produced    under   perfectly   clean 
conditions  will  usually  develop  a  clean, 
sour    flavor    when    ripened    at   a   tem- 
perature   of    about   70    degrees    F.      A 
much  higher  temperature  will  not  pro- 
duce quite  so   fine  a  flavor,  and  will 
also  injure  the  body  of  the  butter.    At 
temperatures  much   below   70   degrees 
cream  will  ripen  slowly,  and  very  slow 
ripening  is  usually  accomplished  with 
the  production  of  more  or  less  unde- 
sirable   flavors.      When    cream   enters 
the  churn  it  should  have  about  55  per 
cent.  acid.    When  this  amount  of  acid 
has  been  reached  the  cream  will  have 
thickened    so    that    it   will    pour    like 
syrup  from  a  dipper. 

The  best   temperature  for  churning 
is  about  60  degrees  in  winter  and  54 
degrees  In  summer.     Churning  at  this 
temperature   Is   usually    completed    in 
from    twenty-five    to    thirty    minutes. 
We    always    use    a    good    dairy    ther- 
mometer to  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  when  ripening  and   for 
churning.     The  best  kind  of  a  churn 
is  one  that  has  no  inside  fixtures,  such 
as  the  common  barrel  churn.    We  have 
used   the   barrel   type  for   years,   and 
believe  it  has  no  equal.    Before  adding 
the   cream   the   churn   Is   rinsed,   first 
with   scalding   water,    and    then    with 
cold  water.     This  freshens  the  churn, 
and   fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  with 
water,   so  that  the  cream  and   butter 
will  not  stick.     We  always  strain  the 
cream  into  the  churn.     One  thickness 
of  cheesecloth  makes  a  good  strainer 
for   this    purpose.     This  removes   the 
possibility  of  white  specks  In  the  but- 
ter, which  usually  consist  of  curd  and 
dried  particles  of  cream.     During  the 
winter   season   we   give   the   butter    a 
light  shade  of  color,  the  color  always 
being  added  to  the  cream. 

A  mistake  made  by  many  is  in  tr>'- 
Ing  to  churn  too  much  cream  at  one 
time.  We  never  fill  the  churn  more 
than  two-thirds  full.  Butter  should 
never  be  churned  into  big  lumps.  l>e- 
cause  the  buttermilk  Is  then  hard  to 
remove,  and  there  is  also  difficulty  in 
distributing  the  salt.    We  churn  until 


the  granules  are  about  the  size  of 
grains  of  wheat  or  rice.  When  this 
stage  is  reached  the  buttermilk  is  re- 
moved, and  the  butter  washed  with 
clean,  pure  water  having  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  temperature  of  the  butter- 
milk. If  the  butter  does  not  float  well 
when  the  buttermilk  Is  being  drawn,  a 
little  cold  water  Is  poured  into  the 
churn.  The  butter  is  salted,  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound 
of  butter,  with  only  the  best  grade  of 
dairy  salt.  This  is  added  to  the  but- 
ter Immediately  after  the  wash  water 
has  been  run  off.  This  leaves  the  but- 
ter rather  moist,  which  aids  in  dissolv- 
ing and  distributing  the  salt.  We 
work  the  butter  with  a  ladle  In  the 
churn.  When  the  salt  Is  evenly  dis- 
tributed, the  butter  is  worked  enough. 
Just  when  this  point  has  been  reached 
cannot  always  be  told  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  butter  immediately 
after  working,  but  butter  that  has  not 
been  sufficiently  worked  will  show 
small  white  streaks  after  flve  or  six 


enable  him  to  get  enough  profit  to  pay 
him  for  handling  it.  In  all  such  towns 
there  are  one  or  more  such  grocers, 
who  are  anxious  to  make  .  a  butter 
marketing  arrangement  with  butter 
producers  who  make  a  first-class  prod- 
uct. Considering  everything,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  method  of  market- 
ing butter  beats  selling  it  direct  to 
consumers  from  a  wagon,  or  to  the 
home  town  merchant,  who  usually  pays 
a  low  price  and  wants  to  exchange 
high-priced  goods  for  it,  or  shipping  It 
to  commission  men  in  cities. 

JUDGING    QUALITY    OF    MILK 

A  familiar  sign  on  which  judgment 
is  based  as  to  the  richness  of  milk  is 
its  color.  Because  skim  milk  appears 
more  white  or  blue  than  the  whole 
milk  from  which  it  was  separated,  the 
conclusion  is  formed  that  the  degree 
of  yellowness  of  the  whole  milk  de- 
notes the  degree  of  richness.  To 
learn  the  error  of  this  conclusion,  all 
that  Is  necessary  is  to  test  a  dozen 
samples  of  different  cows'  milk,  all  of 
the  same  herd.  It  will  be  found  that 
some  of  the  most  whitish  samples  test 
among   the    highest.      The    quality   of 


A  typical  HoU  fin  Cow,  hr*d  in  New  York  but  now  at  home  in  Iowa,  where  the  mad*  oomr 

40  pounds  of  butter  in  aeven  day: 


hours.  Whenever  such  streaks  occur 
the  butter  must  be  reworked  until  all 
the  streaks  have  been  removed. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  but- 
ter for  the  market  Is  to  put  it  up  in 
one-pound  brick  prin'ts,  wrapped  In 
parchment  paper.  These  are  made 
with  a  small  hand  printer,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  dealers  in  dairy  sup- 
plies for  a  small  sum.  The  parch- 
ment wrappers  should  have  printed  on 
them,  in  fancy  letters,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  maker  of  the  butter,  or 
the  dairy  In  which  it  is  made,  as  this 
helps  considerably  In  advertising  a 
first-class  article. 

A  good  way  to  get  a  better  price  for 
farm-made  butter  than  Is  usually  ob- 
tained especially  on  farms  where  a 
number  of  pounds  are  made  each  week, 
is  as  follows:  Make  arrangements 
with  a  reliable  grocer  In  as  close  a 
town  as  possible  w  here  there  are  many 
laborers  employed,  as  a  mining  or 
factory  town.  Ship  this  grocer  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pounds  of  butter  every 
week  so  that  It  will  reach  him  not 
later  than  Saturday  morning.  The 
grocer  remits  to  you  each  week  a  cer- 
tain and  satisfactory  price  per  pound 
for  the  butter,  and  sells  it  to  the 
laboring   men   at   whatever   price   will 
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ABSORBINE 

M^  TRADE  MARKREG.U.S  PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  FiUed  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

itopi  Spavin  Lameneii,  allay*  ^ain. . 

Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
^m^  lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druegists  or  delirered.  Book  1  R  tree. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind-^ 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  yws 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.F.YOUNe.INC.        25T»8iSls8t,fprlnofield.llMS« 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  it*  fir«t  four  year«  that 
thoiuanda  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  that 
old  tower*,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace.  Hi 
small  cost,  the  gearins  of  the  earliei 
Aermotors.  makins  them  aeil-oil- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly  , 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting vrcar  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  yeaf.  „  ,  ,  , 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pump*.  Tanks. 
Water  Supply     Good*    and   Steel   Frame  Saws. 

Write  AEIMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelftfc  SL,  Chieat« 


TIGHT  AS  A  DRUM 


the  milk  is  affected  by  the  breed  and 
individuality  of  the  cows,  but  the  color 
does  not  vary  in  direct  relation  thereto. 
Feed  also  affects  the  color,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  richness. 

But  there  is  one  test  which  many  a 
farmer   and    dairyman    has    sworn    by 
with    all    confidence.      He    would    set 
samples    of    different    cows'    milk    in 
shallow  pans,  and  judge  by  the  thick- 
ness and  toughness  of  the  cream  layers 
which  rose  in  the  different  vessels.     I 
remember  hearing  a  quaint  old  char- 
acter  boast    of   one   cow   whose   milk 
raised  so  tough  a  cream  that  "a  mouse 
could  run  over  it  and  it  wouldn't  go 
down."     Another    said:     "I    skim   the 
cream    off   a   certain    cow's   milk    and 
hang  it  upon  a  nail."    Such  cream  was 
believed  to  be  wonderfully  rich  in  but- 
terfat.     It  would  have  surprise'd  many 
of  those  men  to  have  been  told  that 
their   tests   Indicated   the   opi>osite  of 
what  they  supposed. 

Given  two  samples  of  milk,  one  of 
which  raises  an  inch  of  cream  in  a 
glass  tube,  while  the  other  raises  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  the  latter  is  likely 
to  be  the  richer  sample.  The  deeper 
layer  of  cream  will  probably  be  from 
a  cow  whose  milk  has  very  large  fat 
globules  which  rise  quickly,  carrying 


A  PERMANENT  SILO 

Brery  Economy  SUo  Is  equipped  with  the 
Storm  Proof  anchoring  system  that  mskea 
It  absolutely  permanent.    EnslUge  Is  al- 
ways fresh  and  sweet— it  can  t  spoil  in  an 
Economy  Silo.  Perfect  fitting  doors  make 
the  bllo  perfectly  uir-  tight.    Hoops  form 
easy  Udder.    Built  of  long  leaf  Yellow 
Pine  or  Oregon  Fir.    You  can't  buy  a 
better  silo.    Also  all  sizes  Watsr  Taaks. 
^ur    motto    is   quality    through    and 
through.    Factories  at  Frederick,  114. 
and  Roanoke,  Va.   Write  tor  eatalog. 
ECMMV  lU  I  im.  O.,  9«L  X .  FraiMk.  M. 
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SILOS 

Opcning  Roors 

Fuu^iLO  WtTHOuT  fttnuMm 
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AND   SMCIAL    PWICCS  NOW 

E.F.SCHLtCHTmt  Co. 
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HOI^IVTEIM  Bri<I«S«bred  In  the  Purple  Dulcv- 
visto  Herd- the  home  dfthrpe  World's  Champions. 
Offer  exceptional  i^arKslns.  hM'veral  hulls  of  service- 
able age.     AUo  Bull  Calves.    Prlcea  moderate. 

F.  R,  Babcock.  Frlck  Boildlng.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

RECl.  I*.  dllMAM.  Berkalilr**.  C  Whites. 
I.arKe  Ktraln!>,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
Sows,  Service  Boars,  Poultry,  Collies.  Beaglea.  Aire- 
dales. Grade  Guernseys,  Holsteln  Calves. 

Send  $tamp  for  prices  find  cirmlarit.  > 
P.  F.  HmBBllt«a  C*chranTllle,  Pa. 

If  yon  want  the  best  PiftV'Sri*:?!! 

reasonable  price  write  your  wants  where  you   g(»t 
satisfaction   giinranteed.    All  nlses  and  ages.     Both 
aex.     For  nale  at  all  times.    Write  for  particulars. 
H.  H.DAVIS,  nt.  TIetory.  Ohio.    B  D  1. 

"HANPAHIBEM"  Bred  Gilts 
for  spring  farrow.    Pigs  any  age, 
free  circular.     Guernsey  hulls 
LiCM'l'ST  I..\W>r  FARM.  Blrd- 
ID-Hand.  Box  P.  Lane.  Co.,  P«. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Both  sexes,  six  weeks  old.  Bred  for  making  money. 
W.  P.  MrAPABBAN.  Pnrnlae,  Pa. 

Reglstertd  O.I.C.  Pigs  *  .^^Vs^'nf  ^;- 

Gilts;  thrifty  piga.    H.  L.  Frixiell,  Westminster,  Md 

EngHsh  ShepiicrdrpiipsT^'„rplte';.T,'Srt 

drlvealone,|»tof20.  W.W.Norton.Ogdeasburg,  N.T. 
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with  them  a  considerable  quantity  of 
milk  serum,  which  adds  to  the  bulk 
and  toughens  the  consistency  of  the 
cream.  The  milk  of  the  other  cow  has 
small  fat  globules,  which  find  their 
.'way  slowly  to  the  surface,  carrying 
.  with  them  a  lesser  amount  of  milk 
serum,  reducing  both  the  quantity  and 
consistency  of  the  cream. 

Toughness  no  more  indicates  rich- 
ness in  cream  than  it  does  in  pastry. 
•  The  more  shortening  in  the  pie  crust, 
up  to  a  reasonable  amount,  the  crisper 
and  mellower  it  will  be.  Milk  of  Hoi- 
stein  and  Ayrshire  cows  usually  has 
small  fat  globules,  and  their  cream 
layer  is  generally  quite  thin.  Ac- 
cordingly it  often  tests  much  better 
than  one  wquld  suppose  from  the 
depth  of  the  cream  layer.  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  give  milk  with  larger  fat 
globules,  and  therefore  their  cream 
separates  and  churns  more  thoroughly 
than  that  of  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire. 
IXlinoxs. 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

The  oats  and  peas  have  been  seeded 
as  forage  crops  for  swine.  Oats  and 
rape  will  be  put  in  about  May  1st, 
and  after  that  time  there  will  be  suc- 
cessive seeding  of  rape  to  supply  plenty 
of  pasture  for  the  balance  of  the 
summer. 


A  farmer  recently  told  me  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  renew  his 
flock  of  sheep  every  few  years,  because 
they  "ran  out,"  as  he  termed  it.  This 
certainly  is  not  necessary  if  he  would 
change  pastures  occasionally,  or  at 
least  provide  new  pastures  for  the 
lambs,  and  also  use  a  good  pure-bred 
ram  in  the  flock. 


The  cattle  were  sold  last  week.  They 
gained  about  2.20  pounds  per  head  per 
day.  This  we  ronsid'er  a  good  gain, 
since  we  fed  them  largely  on  corn 
pilage,  cottonseed  meal  and  corn  stover. 


We  sold  a  bunch  of  hogs  a  short 
time  ago  that  were  fed  during  the 
winter.  They  sold  for  a  goo^  price, 
and  made  good  money,  even  though 
they  consumed   high-price   feed. 


One  of  the  beef  cows  that  has  never 
produced  a  very  good  calf  was  sold 
with  the  steers.  This  cow  was  always 
in  good  condition,  and  never  produced 
sufficient  milk  to  rear  a  calf.  Such  a 
cow  is  not  a  profitable  kind  to  keep 
around. 

Someone  suggested  that  it  might  be 
a  good  plan  to  plant  some  large- 
growing,  late-maturing  silage  corn  for 
the  silo.  This  will  not  be  done  while 
the  silage  is  used  for  steer  feeding. 
The  corn  that  goes  into  the  silo  and 
is  used  for  feeding  steers  must  have 
in  it  a  lot  of  well-matured  corn.  We 
have  used  silage  made  from  immature 
corn,  but  cattle  never  did  so  well  on 
such  feed. 


Hay  is  getting  very  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  We  have  been  using  a  ron- 
s^iderable  amount  of  oat  straw  for  the 
rattle,  and  they  relish  it. 
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The  pigs  in  one  pure-bred  litter 
weighed  nearly  4  pounds  each  at  far- 
rowing time.  Such  weight  is  higher 
than  the  average,  but  not  unusual. 
The  pigs  all  appear  strong  and  thrifty. 


Contagious  Abortion  Spreading 
Twenty   million   dollars   is  the  esti- 
mated   annual    loss    from    contagious 
abortion    in    cattle,  "according    to   sta- 
tistics   of    the    United    States    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recently  said  Dr. 
L.    C.    Kigin,    veterinarian   of   the   ex- 
tension   department    of    Purdue    Uni- 
versity.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
small  farm  herds  infected,  as  well  as 
the  larger'  dairy   and  breeding  herds, 
and    it   is    gradually    spreading.     The 
most  important  question  is  how  to  con- 
trol the  disease.     We  must  forget  all 
about  cures  for  it,  and  realize  that  the 
control   lies  within  the  hands  of  the 
breeders,    properly    guided    along   pre- 
ventive   and    sanitary    lines,    say    the 
veterinarians. 

A  better  understanding  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease  is  the  most 
important  step  before  one  can  hope 
to  organize  the  forces  against  this 
dreadful  malady.  It  is  infectious  in 
nature,  and  is  responsible  for  most 
cases  of  abortion.  Experimental  blood 
tests  on  herds  bear  out  this  statement. 
Every  animal  that  aborts  should  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  healthy  ani- 
mals until  such  animal  or  animals 
have  been  found  to  be  free  from  the 
disease.  Blood  test  is  the  most  reliable 
diagnostic  agent. 

HOW    ABORTION    IS    SPREAD 

The  introduction  of  an  infected  cow 
into  a  healthy  herd  is  apparently  the 
most  common  way  contagious  abortion 
is  disseminated  among  cattle.     Newly 
purchased  cows  should  never  be  turned 
with    the   l)erd    until    such   cows   have 
delivered    a    normal    calf.      However, 
some  cows  that  deliver  a  healthy  calf 
harbor  the  germ,   and   infect  healthy, 
susceptible  cows,  but  such  cases  should 
not    discourage    all    efforts    that    are 
known    to    be    essential    in    combating 
the  disease.     Abortion  is  too  destruc- 
tive to  the  cattle-breeding  industry  to 
wait   until   sufficient   research   and   ex- 
perimental    work     has    thrown     light 
upon  dark  phases  of  it.     The  part  that 
the  bull  plays  in  spreading  the  disease 
is  a   debatable  question;    however,   he 
should    be    regarded    as    dangerous    in 
spreading    it.    and    treated    with    anti- 
septic measures. 

Contaminated  food  and  drinking 
water  have  been  responsible  for  many 
outbreaks.  Attendants  walking  through 
infected  stalls,  and  climbing  into  silos 
or  haymows,  contaminate  food,  which 
conveys  the  germ  to  animals  in  the 
barn.  The  discharge  from  infected 
cows,  dropping  into  the  water  tank, 
is  a  common  way  of  contaminating  the 
drinking  water.  Taking  an  infected 
cow  to  a  community  bull  without  using 
antiseptic  precautions  can  serve  as  an 
avenue  for  disseminating  the  disease. 
Such  cows  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
cow  lot,  away  from  drinking  tanks,  and 
no  cow  should  be  bred  that  shows 
signs  of  a  discharge. 

The  indiscriminate  purchase  of 
breeding  cattle  and  turning  such  cat- 
tle with  the  home  herd,  or  the  selling 
of  aborters  or  animals  that  have  been 
exposed  to  the  disease,  discourage  all 
hopes  of  controlling  contagious  al)or- 
tion.  Great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
purchaser  should  be  made  to  get  com- 
plete information  on  the  health  of  the 
herd  where  he  intends  to  make  a  pur- 
chase. Such  precaution  will  often 
prevent    disaster    to    his    own    cattle. 


Again,  the  man  who  finds  that  the 
disease  has  crept  into  his  herd  should 
not  think  of  selling  with  hopes  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  trouble.  In  a  great 
many  instances  he  will  buy  back  what 
he  formerly  sold. 

HANDLING  THE  ABORTER 

If  a  cow  aborts,  she  should  be  iso- 
lated  from  the   rest   of  the  herd.     A 
box  stall  arranged  away  from  the  dairy 
or  breeding  barn  Is  the  most  practical 
way  of  handling  such  cases.     The  pla- 
centa   should    be    removed,    in    from 
twelve    to    eighteen    hours    after    the 
animal   has   aborted,   by   a  competent 
veterinarian.      The    uterus    should    be 
washed  out  with  a  non-toxic  antiseptic 
after  the  placenta  has  been  removed. 
The  neck  of  the  uterus  usually  closes 
within     twenty-four    hours    after    re- 
moval  of   placenta,   making  it   impos- 
sible   to    Introduce    the    hand.      The 
vagina   and   external   parts,   "buttocks 
and  hips."  should  be  kept  clean  with 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  until  dis- 
charge ceases.     Strong  antiseptics   or 
drastic    treatment    is    more    injurious 
than  no  treatment  at  all.     Many  cows 
have  been  killed  by  improper  treatment. 

STERILITY   ASSOCIATED  WITH    ABORTION 

The  act  of  aborting  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  sterility  are  each  a  symp- 
tom  of   abortion    disease.      The   name 
abortion  only  implies  that  the  foetus 
has  been   expelled   from   the  mother's 
uterus,  but  a  diseased  condition*  of  the 
ut^rum  or  the  foetus  Is  responsible  for 
the   act,   and,   furthermore,   this   same 
disease-producing  organism  is  respons- 
ible for  sterility,  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  and   udder  and   cystic   ovaries. 
In    many    herds    where    abortion    dis- 
ease is  present,  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cows  become  sterile  or  barren, 
and  most  cases  become  chronic  or  per- 
manent unless  they  are   treated   by  a 
qualified  veterinarian.     Dr.  W.  L.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  New  York  State  Veterin- 
ary College,  is  to  be  given  credit  for 
the    plan    of    procedui'e    in    handling 
these  cows.     The  treatment  should  not 
be   neglected    too   long   after   the   cow 
manifests  this  symptom.     A  thorough 
examination    of   the    patient*  is   neces- 
sary to  locate  the  trouble  either  in  the 
uterus,  ovaries  or  fallopian  tubes,  and 
treated  accordingly.     It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  skillful  operator  to  restore 
five  out  of  six  cases  to  a  reproductive 
state,  under  favorable  conditions. 

Cases  of  long  standing  should  be 
sold  to  the  butcher  as  the  treatment 
fails  to  help  them.  A  case  of  more 
than  eight  months'  to  one  year's  stand- 
ing is  very  discouraging  to  the  oper- 
ator, for  he  realizes  that  functional 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  repro- 
ductive organs  that  will  be  difficult  to 
correct  by  treatment.  Therefore  do 
not  delay  having  an  animal  examined 
and  treated  in  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble,  instead  of  waiting  until  it  is 
too  late.  The  annual  loss  caused  by 
sterility  would  be  surprisingly  high  if 
a  survey  could  be  made  and  accurate 
data  obtained  from  tattle  breeders. 


The  convenience  of  the  silo  is  well 
recognized  by  men  who  have  given  it 
a  thorough  trial.  By  properly  arrang- 
ing the  silo  and  the  barn  it  is  possible 
for  one  man  to  feed  40  rows  in  30 
minutes,  and  the  work  can  be  done 
with  ease  and  without  the  use  of  a 
horse  or  wagon.  The  silo  (an  be  con- 
sidered a  time  and  labor  saver. 


A 100 -Ton 
Concrete 

Silo  will 
doit 

In  no  other  way 

can  you  so  greatly 
increase  the  stock- 
raising  and  feeding 
capacity  of  your  farm 
at  so  little  cost. 

Many  silos  have  paid 
for  themselves  in  one 
season.  After  that 
they  pay  100  per  cent 
profit  yearly. 

Build  of  Concrete 

because  concrete  is  rotproof, 
ratproof,  wind  proof,  fire- 
proof—permanent. 

Write  our  nearest  District 
Office  for  free  stlo  booklets. 
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Every  Moline  Universal  Tractor 
Must  Give  Satisfactory  Service 

When  you  buy  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  the  transaction  does  not 
end  there.  In  addition  you  buy  Moline  Service— which  is  service  that 
satisfies.  This  means  that  with  intelligent  operation  you  will  be  able 
to    keep   your    tractor  working  to    full    capacity    during   its    entire  life. 

Moline  Service  means  exactly  what  it  says  —  and  we  have  perfected 
an  organization  which  enables  us  to  furnish  Moline  Service  that  satis- 
fies.    We  can  do  this  because: 

1.  Twenty-three  Moline  factory  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  carry  stocks  of  repairs  and  complete  machines — in  charge  of  an 
expert  service  department. 

2.  Factory  branch  territories  are  sub-divided  into  service  territories 
each  in  charge  of  a  resident  Moline  Service  Supervisor — whose  sole 
duty   is   to   see   that    Moline   Service   is  properly  and   promptly  furnished 

*•'—''-    in  his  territory. 

,  3.     Every  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  is  required  to  carry  Moline-Universal 

Tractor  repairs  in  stock  and  have  a  competent  service  department  to  provide 
prompt  and  efficient  service. 

4.  Tractor  schools  of  short  duration  in  charge  of  expert  instructors 
are  being  held  in  co-operation  with  Moline  Tractor  Dealers,  to  instruct 
farmers  in  the  care  and  operation  of  Moline-Universal  Tractors.  These 
schools  will  continue  to  be  held  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

5.  With  every  Moline-Universal  Tractor  we  furnish  a  complete 
instruction  book,  giving  full  information  on  care  and  operation  *of 
the    tractor. 

6.  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  simple  in  construction,  have  the 
best  materials  and  workmanship  money  can  buy,  and  all  working  parts 
are  quickly  accessible. 

Therefore  we  are  prepared  to  back  Moline  Service  to  the  limit  and  you  are  sure  of  getting  constant 
and  satisfactory  work  from  your  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

''^  If   any    Moline-Universal   Tractor   is   not   giving   its   owner   satisfactory   service   we  want  to    know 

>:  \  about  it  immediately. 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  leads  the  Tractor  industry — first,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the 
original  two- wheel,  one-man  tractor  which  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating,  and  again 
in  announcing  a  service  plan  which  makes  a  "booster"  of  every  Moline  Tractor  owner. 


rji 


Join  the  throng  of  "MoHne  Boosters."     You  will  be  able  to  do  twice  the  farm  work 
at  half  the  expense.     See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline   Plow   Company,   Moline,  Illinois 
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The  Essentials  of  a  Stable  Sheep  Industry 


SHEEP  husbandry  is  one  of  the  oldest  occupations 
of  man,  is  the  most  universal  type  of  live  stock 
farming    carried    on    throughout    the    world,    and 
affords  a  fertile  field  for  improvement  by  the  hand 
of  the   flock   master.     The    sheep   industry   of  the 
•  United  States  has  been  developed   during  the  last 
century,  and  has  probably  encountered  more  obstacles 
than  any  other  form  of  live  stock  production.    The 
center  of  the  industry  has  undergone  several  marked 
changes.     In  the  early  period  of  1825  to  1850  the 
center  of  the  sheep  population  was  in  the  states 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and   sur- 
rounding states.    This  center  gradually  moved  west- 
•  ward  into  Ohio  and  Michigan,  which  are  still  pro- 
ducers   of    wool    and 
mutton.     With    the 
opening    up    of    the 
Western    ranges    the 
center    of    production 
moved  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  or  Into  the 
Rocky    Mountain    sec- 
tion.   According  to  the 
1910  census,  nearly  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total 
sheep     production     In 
this    country    came 
from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region. 

The  great  drawback 
to  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  maintenance 
.  of  a  stable  sheep  in 
dustry  in  too  many 
sections  of  the  fleece 
wool  regions  has  been 
the  lack  of  permanent 
flocks  on  the  fawns.  It 
has  been  somewhat  of 
an  agricultural  gamble 
with  too  many  people, 
who  have  gone  Into 
the  business  when  con- 
ditions seemed  favor- 
able, and  have  sold 
their  flocks  as  soon  as 
obstacles  were  encountered.  Little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  farm 
flock,  and  the  importance  of  a  proper  system  of 
management  was  not  understood,  which  in  many 
cases  made  the  farm  flock  a  losing  proposition. 

Since   1910   new   interest  has  been   developed   in 
both  wool  and  mutton  production.     This  has  been 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

land,  which  offered  a  place  for  sheep  in  order  that 
some  revenue  might  be  derived  from  these  lands. 
These  factors  combine  to  give  the  sheep  industry 
a  real  Impetus  In  the  Elast. 

The  land  that  at  one  time  carried  a  large  num- 
ber of  sheep  has  lost  none  of  its  natural  advantages, 
and  today  it  is  capable  of  supporting  the  same 
number  of  animals  that  it  did  more  than  a  half 
century  ago.  It  may  be  necessary  to  build  up  the 
fertility  of  some  of  this  land,  but,  even  so,  I  know 
of  no  better  method  than  by  the  sheep  route. 

The  future  flock  owner  must  develop  his  business 


Sh-p  ftof  fertility  to  nmaUet^d  farm,  u,hU.  making  a  profit  for  th,ir  own.r»  from  thm  »al.  of  wool,  tomb,  ond  m,at 


on  a  more  permanent  basin  in  order  that  he  may 
make  a  success  of  the  enterprise.  He  must  make 
a  close  study  of  efflcienry  and  economy  of  produc- 
tion. He  should  only  maintain  the  type  of  flock 
that  win  give  the  maximum  returns  for  the  feed 
and  labor  supplied,  and  one  that  is  free  from 
unprofltable  individuals.     He  can  no  longer  maln- 


DOla    wool    auu    uiutLuii    |i»  vuuv  tavi*.       •• —   -  .....  i  j         j     u..* 

brought  about  to  a  large  extent  by   the  breaking     tain  a  flock  primarily  for  the  wool  produced,  but 


ap  of  some  of  the  Western  ranges  and  the  increased 
cost  of  production  under  Western  conditions.  The 
Increase  in  price  of  both  wool  and  mutton  and  the 
need  of  live  stock  for  a  permanent  system  of  agri- 
culture have  been  Instrumental  in  establishing  new 
farm  flocks.  The  low  state  of  fertility  in  many 
■ectlons  of  the  East  resulted  in  considerable  waste 


mutton  must  be  given  the  proper  consideration,  no 
matter  what  type  of  sheep  are  kept.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  returns  from  the  sale  of  mutton  in  the  form 
of  lambs  ran  be  made  a  valuable  source  of  income, 
and  in  many  cases  exceeds  that  of  the  returns  from 
the  wool   produced.     The   future   farm   flock   must 


have  a  definite  place  in  the  business  of  the  farm. 
It  can  not  be  made  a  success  unless  it  receives  due 
consideration    and    Is    given    the    attention    which 
sheep  require  In  order  that  they  may  give  a  good 
account   of  themselves.     The  statement   frequently 
made,  namely,  that  a  fiock  of  sheep  can  be  main- 
tained  and  k^pt  without  much   feed  and  labor,  is 
without  foundation  and  is  not  conducive  to  a  stable 
Industry.    A  new  fiock  can  not  be  properly  managed 
unless  there  is  sufficient  equipment  In  the  form  of 
shelter,  fences  and   pasture  to  meet   the   needs  of 
such    flock.      Adequate    shelter    must    be    provided 
during  the  winter.     During  the  summer  there  must 
be  sufficient  pasture  to  take  care  of  the  sheep,  and 

fences  must  be  of  such 
a  character  as  will 
keep  the  sheep  In  the 
area  set  aside. 

If  a  commercial 
flock  is  established 
with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing  tt  a  permanent 
part  of  the  farming 
business,  there  Is 
ample  justification  for 
securing  adequate 
equipment.  The  sheep 
business  cannot  be 
fully  mastered  in  one 
or  two  years,  but  re- 
quires a  long  period  of 
time,  which  is  only 
possible  when  the 
fiock  becomes  a  per- 
manent part  of  the 
system  of  farming. 

Exceptional    oppor- 
tunities await  the  man 
who  has  a  knowledge 
of  the*  sheep  business 
and  starts  a  pure-bred 
flock.     At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  good  pure- 
bred   sheep    of    all 
breeds.      The   demand 
for  rams  is  strong,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for 
years  to  come.     This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that   the 
owners  of  grade  flocks  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  use  of  well-bred 
rams.     They    find    that   lambs    sired   by    pure-bred 
rams  are  stronger  and  will  develop   more  quickly 
than  those  sired  by  grade  rams.     This  demand  for 
pure-bred  rams  for  the  flocks  on  the  small   farms 
will  be  fully  as  great  as  that  of  the  Western  ranges, 
even   though   the  extreme  high  prices  may  not   l)e 
secured.    There  is  always  a  good  outlet  for  pure-bred 
ewes  to  the  farms  where  new  flocks  are  being  estal> 
lished,  and  where  men  with  grade  flocks  are  grad 
ually    changing    to    pure    breds    after    having    hac 
preliminary    experience    with    a   grade    flock.     The 
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rams  used  in  pure-bred  flocks  should  be  of  such 
character  as  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  lambs 
produced.  Progress  in  breeding  can  best  be  made 
through  the  sire,  as  the  influence  upon  the  flock 
is  more  extensive  than  when  attempted  through  the 
use  of  a  common  ram  and  high-class  ewes.  Money 
invested  in  good  rams  is  easily  recovered  through 
a  better  sale  of  the  lamb  crop  either  for  market 
or  for  breeding  purposes. 

Many    flocks    of    sheep    have    failed    to    return    a 
profit  because  of  lack  of  proper  feeding.    Sheep,  like 
other    farm    animals,    cannot    be    kept    at    a    profit 
unless  the  question  of  feeding  is  properly  handled. 
Farm-grown   feeds,  such  as   good   clover  or  alfalfa 
hay  and  silage,  should  make  up  the  major  portion 
ot  the  roughage.     This  roughage  should  be  properly 
supplemented  with  farm-grown  grains,  such  as  oats 
and   corn  and  mill  by-products  such  as  cottonseed 
meal,  oil  meal   and  bran,  as  protein  feeds.     Roots 
and  cabbage,  where  they  can  be  easily  grown,  make 
excellent   feed   for   the   sheep   at   various   intervals. 
Good,  clean,  wholesome,  nutritious  feed  makes  pos- 
sible the   maximum  returns  from  a  well-organized 
farm  flock.    Excessive  grain  feeding  is  not  necessary 
if   roughage   of   a   high   grade    is   fed.     This   is   an 
important  factor  especially  during  the  winter,  when 
the  expense  of  feed  and  labor  for  the  floik  is  much 
higher    than    during    the    sum- 
mer,   when    the    sheep    are    on 
pasture.      The    feeds    used    for 
the    breeding    ewes    and    rams 
should  be  rich  in  protein,  and 
not-   composed    of    grains    too 
rich  in  carbohydrates.    The  ex- 
perienced  shepherd   is   usually 
critica'i  about  the  feed  that  he 
allows    his    flock.      Too    many 
amateurs,     especially     in     the 
corn-grazing  sections,   feed  too 
high    a    percentage   of   corn   to 
their  breeding  ewes  and  rams. 
Experiments    show    that    when 
■  the  ration  is  composed  of  grains 
not   exceeding   30  per   cent,  of 
corn,  the  lambs  when  dropped 
are  more  thrifty  and  better 'de- 
veloped   than   when    a   greater 
amount    of    corn    is    fed.      The 
feeding    of    grain    to    breeding 
ewes    should    be    restricted    to 
several     definite    periods    each 
year — prior     to     the     breeding 
season,  during  the   latter  part 
of    the    gestation    period,    and 
during  the  time  the  lambs  are 
suckling.      During     the    latter 
period  it  is  possible  to  feed  a 
greater    amount    of    corn    than 
during  the  other  two  periods. 
It  is  economy  and  a  desirable  practice  to  feed  as 
much  roughage  as  possible,  and  limit  the  grain  to  an 
amount  that  will  keep  the  breeding  animals  in  good 
condition.     This   is   especially    important  with   the 
prevailing  high  price  of  all   concentrates.     Liberal 
feeding  is  not  only  essential  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  good  lambs,  but  the  quality  and  yield  of  the 
wool  crop  are  Influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
quality  of  feed  used  and  the  amount  fed. 

Market  lambs  form  an  important  by-product  of 
the  farm  flock.  Too  many  sheepmen  do  not  handle 
the  lamb  crop  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  returns. 
All  market  lambs  should  be  fed  grain  as  soon  as 
they  will  eat  it.  and  be  finished  for  market  at  an 
early  period.  It  is  not  only  economical,  but  better 
management,  to  feed  the  early  lambs  so  as  to  sell 
them  for  the  spring  trade,  where  there  is  a  strong 


Maryland  Tries  Tractors 

CHAS     L.  OPPERMAN 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  usual  disastrous  effects     .  _  _ 

of  a  postponement,  together  with  more  or  less     arrangement  presented  the  severest  possible  test  tor 


with  the  ridges  of  rock,  but  in  order  to  give  all 
machines  the  same  conditions,  it  was  considered 
necessary  by  thfe  management  to  lay  off  the  test 
plots  at  right  angles  with  the  ledges.    Obviously  thia 
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unavorable  weather,  several  thousand  farmers  {nid 
their    families    from    Maryland,    Pennsylvania    and 
West    Virginia    attended    the    Cumberland    Valley 
tractor  ,  demonstration    near    Hagerstown,    Md.,    on 
April    24th.      A    constant    stream    of    automobiles, 
loaded  to  capacity,  came  from  all  directions  through- 
out  the  morning,  and  by  1.15,  when  the  pistol  was 
fired  for  the  starting  signal,  fully  5000  farmers  were 
massed  around  the  field  to  watch  the  tractors   in 
actual  operation.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  crowd  was 
good  natured,  and  made  light. of  the  cold  wind;  but 
one  could  not  help  noticing  the  skeptical  attitude  of 
many  of  these  intensely  practical  men.    Their  close 
attention  to  every  little  detail  that  indicated  lack 
of  first-hand  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer relative  to  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
the  tractor  must  perform  in  everyday  practical  use, 
showed  that  they  were  there  for  a  purpose.     What 
can  your  tractor  do? — not  what  do  you  think  it  can 
do — somewhat  expressed  their  attitude. 

Unlike  some  tractor  field  meetings  where  the  dif- 
ferent makes  of  machines  compete  with  each  other 


-  \ 
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Upv€r  view  •how  part  of  field  and  tractor  headquartmrM  at  Maryland  demonatration.     Below  it 
stx-horme  Percheron  team  plowing  tame  area  ae  tractors  in  tattefactory  manner 

in  the  time  required  to  perform  the  amount  of  work 
and  the  amount  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  lubricating 
oil  consumed  is  carefully  recorded,  the  Hagerstown 
affair  was  entirely  a  demonstration.  There  was  no 
official  competition,  and  each  machine  was  allotted 
a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  plowed  and  disked, 
all  machines  starting  at  the  same  time.  Fourteen 
tractors,  including  the  Huber,  Case,  Happy  Farmer, 
Cleveland,  Titan  10-20,  International  harvester  Com- 
pany 8-16,  Frick,  Wallis  Cub  Jr.,iWVaterloo  Boy, 
Fordson,  Moline,  Parrett,  Emerson  and  Heider,  took 
part  in  the  demonstration. 

The  drawings  for  position  were  made  during  the 
forenoon,  and  each  company  was  allowed  two  lots 
of  approximately  one  acre  each,  together  with  ample 


additional    field    space   for   private   demonstrations 
The  rules  specified  that  one  lot  should  be  plowed 
demand  for  lambs  weighing  from  40  to  70  pounds,     and  disked  before  any  other  operations  were  started. 
The   later   Iambs  should  be  fed  so  as  to  get  them         The  test   plots  were  staked   out   in   a  large  corn 
on  the  summer  market,  and  thus  avoid  the  competi-     stubble  field  showing  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  out 


tion  of  the  lambs  from  the  Western  ranges  and 
also  avoid  getting  them  infested  with  stomach 
worms  after  they  are  weaned.  Lambs  that  are  to 
be  kept  for  breeding  animals  should  be  developed 
by  grain  feeding  in  addition  to  pasture,  as  such 
practice    will    prove    profitable    because    of    earlier 

•  (Concluded  on  pa««  200) 


cropping  ledges  of  rock  so  common  in  this  section. 
For  those  not  familiar  with  the  rock  formations  of 
western  Maryland  It  will  be  well  to  state  that  many 
of  these  ledges  only  come  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  surface,  which  makes  their  presence 
difficult  to  detect  until  struck  with  the  plow  point. 
The   general   farming   practice  is  to   plow   parallel 


the  machines,  yet  the  work  of  all  of  them  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  even  among  the  most 
skeptical  farmers  present. 

At   first   much   difficulty  was  experienced   by  the 
operators  of  the  tractor  moldboard  plows  in  nego- 
tiating the  hidden  ledge  of  rock,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  farmers,  who  grouped 
together   around   these   points.      Many    shares   were 
broken.     The  brake  pins  saved  a  number  of  plows 
from  serious  damage,  but  the  spring  release  proved , 
to  be  a  most  eflScient  device  in  combating  this  diffi- 
culty.   After  a  few  rounds  most  of  the  tractor  men 
proved,    by    the   lack    of   frequent    stops,    that    thia 
trouble  is  easily  overcome  after  one  becomes  familiar 
with  the  location  of  the  ridges.    The  intimate  knowl- 
edge which  every  individual  farmer  has  of  his  o.vn 
fields  minimizes  to  a  great  extent  the  importance  of 
this  argument  against  the  practicability  of  tractor 
plows  in  land  of  this  character.     In  point  of  fact, 
the  operator  of  a   riding  horse-drawn   plow   in   the 
demonstration  found  it  even  more  difficult  to  combat 
these  conditions,  sinte  the  plow  had  to  be- backed  by 

man  power  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  pull  the  point 
from  under  a  ledge  of  rock. 

Much   interest  was  taken   in^ 
the  two  disk  plows,  which  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
in  this  section.     They   showed 
up  to  splendid  advantage,  since 
their  construction  enabled  them 
to    roll    over    the    rocks,    thus     , 
\  making  it  unnecessary  to  stop 
the  tractor  at  any  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  rock  obstructions. 
The  main  criticism  of  the  disk 
tractor  plow  seemed  to  be  tiiat 
it  did  not  turn  the  furrow  slice 
over   sufficiently   in   heavy    sod 
land.     Some  question  was  also 
raised  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
disk   blades   to   withstand   con- 
tinued heavy  work  in  this  sec- 
tion.    It  was  generally  agreed, 
however,    among    several    agri- 
cultural engineers  present  that 
this   type   of   plow    gave   much 
promise  for   future  use  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley. 

The  machines  assembled   for 
the  demonstration  were  all  two 
and  three-bottom  outfits,  show- 
ing the  general  trend  of  modem 
tractor    construction.      All    mar 
chines  did  excellent  work,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  slopes  were  traversed   astonished  most  of  the 
spectators.     Some   of   the   machines   experienced    a 
little  difficulty  in  getting  traction  on  the  rocks,  but 
the  trouble  was  not  considered  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  faithful  old  farm  horse  was  not  forgotten.  In 
fact,  the  magnificent  physique  and  excellent  shov.ing 
of  the  six-horse  tandem  team  of  Percherons  hooked 
to  a  three-bottom  riding  plow  excited  the  admiration 
and  commendation  of  many  farmers.  The  horses 
plowed  the  same  amount  of  land  covered  by  the 
tractors,  and  finished  the  operation  as  quickly  as 
the  leading  machine. 

In  spite  of  the  good  showing  made,  many  farmers 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  six-horse  tandem 
hitch,  on  account  of  its  length,  was  awkward  to 
handle  except  where  wide  headlands  are  available. 
The  four-horse  team  showed  up  to  much  better 
advantage,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
White  multiple  hitch  which  was  used.  The  point 
was  also  brought  up  that  the  original  cost  of  such 
teams  is  v*^ry  high,  and  that  their  upkeep  is  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration. 

Practically  all  the  representatives  of  the  different 
tractor  companies,  the  county  agents  from  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania    and    West    Virginia,    who    acted    ai 
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cities,  where  full  information  can  be  obtained  by 
a  personal  call  or  through  the  mail. 
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Chance  for  the  Casuals  to  Make  Good 

EVERY  day,  now,   brings   us   back  thousands  of 
returned  soldiers  and  the  usual  proportion  of 
casuals,  while  those  of  us  who  did  not  have  to  go 
line  the  sidewalks  and  cheer  as  they  pass,  or  enter- 
tain them  at  home  as  heroes.    Getting  back  to  work 
and  "civies"  is  what  they  all  want,  but  many  of  them, 
because  of  their  sacrifices,  cannot  do  the  same  things 
they  did  before  the  war.     The  problem  is:     What 
shall  we  do  with  them?    A  few  may  be  inclined  to 
think  we  owe  them  a  living,  and  all  they  have  to 
do  will  be  to  beg  on  a  street  comer  with  an  exposed 
stump,  or  sell  shoestrings.     For  the  self-respecting 
man  this  future  life  has  no  appeal,  and  even  the 
kind  offer  of  friends  to  find  him  an  easy  job  suitable 
for  a  cripple  receives  little  interest  if  it  offers  no 
future  for  him.    The  government,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  Vocational  Education,  has  made  plans 
to  train   disabled    men    for   new   occupations   after 
the    hospital    authorities    have    done    all    they    can 
to  cure  the  physical  damage  done.     While  the  law 
only  allows  those  men  who  are  "compensable"  and 
whose  disability  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  benefit  by 
it.   already   more  than-  three   thousand   cases  have 
been  approved  for  training  by  the  federal  board. 

Contrary   to   general   opinion,  "vocational  educa 
tion"  does  not  mean  merely  a  manual   trade,  and 
possibly   if   another   term   could   be   used   It   would 
appeal  more  to  some  of  the  men.    Some  branch  of 
agriculture  is  being  studied  by  nearly  five  hundred 
men,  while  numbers  of  others  have  taken  up  archi- 
tecture, dentistry,  journalism,  music,  law,  theology 
and  many  of  the  professions.     One  problem  which 
we  do  not  have  as  It  Is  in  England  and  France  is 
the  necessity  of  persuading  men  to  take  training. 
Our  soldiers  are  all  young,  physically  fit  men,  just 
ready  for  an  education  after  they  see  the  need  of  it. 
The  other  countries,  being  In  the  war  longer,  had 
to   call  older  and  less  able  men  who  do  not  care 
at  their  time  of  life  to  educate  themselves.     Many 
men  who  have  often  wanted  to  change  their  trade 
or  profession,  and  others  who  have  not  been  able 
to  pay  for  an  education,  now  have  the  chance  to  do 
80  when  someone  else  pays  all  the  bills.     Not  only 
is  all  the  training  free,  but  the  government  pays 
the  soldier,  as  long  as  the  training  lasts,  a  monthly 
'  compensation  equal  to  the  sum  to   which  he  was 


Showing  the  City  Some  Milk  Costs 

THE  old  adage,  "Seeing  is  believing,"  holds  good 
for  city  as  well  as  country  folks,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  second  National  Milk  and  Dairy  Farm  Ex- 
position approximately  70,000  New  York  city  milk 
consumers   now   have  a  different   opinion   of  what 
the  dairy   Industry   means  to   producers.      Nothing 
was  left  to  the  Imagination  of  those  who  attended 
the  milk  show  to  learn  something.    There  was  plenty 
of  rearmllk,  butter,  cheese,  cream.  Ice  cream,  cows, 
feed,  the  hundred  and  one  things  used  by  dairymen, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  official  farm  family— an 
Orange  county  dairyman,  his  wife,  son  and  hired 
man,  in  a  farm  kitchen  on  a  model  farm,  with  its 
cow  and  calf,  milk  wagon  and  cans  and  the  "mak- 
ings" of  a  hundred  quarts  of  milk.    This  one  feature 
possibly   did  more  to   Impress  the  city   consumers 
than  any  other  thing  as  to  what  it  meant  to  produce 
milk.     Cost  figures  alone  do  not  mean  much  to  the 
average  mind,  but  when  they  are  visualized  in  the 
form  of  the  real  things,  especially  the  labor  side, 
they  have  a   different   significance. 

The  milk    dealers   of   New   York   city  were   con- 
spicuous by  their   absence   at  the  milk  show,  and 
anyone  who  was  looking  for  information  regarding 
the  cost  of  milk  distribution  was  unable  to  find  It. 
There  was  no  one  to  explain  how  the  difference  of 
8  cents  between  what  the  consumer  paid  and  the 
producer  received  was  accounted  for.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  producers  were  careful  to  point  out  that     as  possible 
while  milk  had  advanced  in  price  during  the  last 
five  years,  it  has  not  advanced  as  fast  as  a  number 
of  other  foods.     While  the  average  of  twenty-nine 
food  commodities  Increased  79  per  cent,  since  1913, 
milk  has  Increased  only  73  per  cent,  to  the  consumer. 
This  fact,  with  the  Increased  knowledge  city  people 
have  gained  in  recent  years  regarding  the  food  value 
of  milk,  does  much  to  overcome  some  of  the  former 
antagonism  which  was  always  manifest  when  the 
price  of  milk  was  mentioned. 


other  large  interests  have  to  represent  them  at  the 
national  capital.  Such  an  organization  cannot  be 
built  up  except  through  a  strong  local  membership, 
responsible  state  officials  and  able  national  leaders. 
Until  each  of  us  is  affiliated  with  the  local  units  of 
our  national  organizations,  we  cannot  hope  for 
much  consideration  from  a  congress  trying  to 
satisfy  the  most  persistent  constituents. 

A  Way  to  Get  "Old  Time"  Back 

SPEAKING  of  congress  calls  to  mind  the  so-called 
daylight  saving  law,  under  which  we  are  now 
living,  with  little  inconvenience  in  the  cities,  but 
with  great  hardships  In  the  country.    City  and  town 
people    find    many    advantages    In'  the    new    time 
schedule,  and  their  expressions  of  satisfaction  seem 
to  have  made  such   Impressions   on   even  some  of 
our   Eastern   country  senators  that  the  mild  agri- 
cultural  protest   falls  on   deaf  ears.     There  is  one 
senator,  however.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
who   has   come   out   squarely   against   the   daylight 
saving  law  and  has  announced  that  he  will  Introduce 
and  actively  father  a  repeal  bill  as  soon  as  congress 
meets.    In  view  of  the  rush  of  other  business  before 
congress,   the   National    Grange   officials   have   sug- 
gested that  the  repeal  effort  be  put  through  in  the 
form  of  a  rider  on  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill.     In  order  to  do  any  good  it  is  essential  that 
the  present  law  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
as  it  is  certain  that  the  appropriation  bills  will  be 
acted   on  before  new  legislation  is  considered,   the 
rider  form  seems  to  offer  the  quickest  way  out  of 
a  difficulty.     Senator  Capper  has  already  received 
thousands    of    personal    letters   and   long    petitions 
favoring  the  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving  law.  but 
he  is  still  desirous  of  getting  more.    The  more  am- 
munition of  this  kind  which  he  has  when  he  presents 
his  case,  the  better  his  chances  are  for  success.    He 
will  heartily  welcome  a  letter  from  you  or  a  petition 
or  resolution  from  your  local  agricultural  organiza- 
tion addressed  to  him  at  Washington.  D.  C.     To  be 
effective,  though,  It  should  be  sent  to  him  as  soon 


•      Congress  and  the  Jobs  Before  It 

MAY  19th  will  go  down  In  American  history  as 
being  the  time  congress  met  from  a  summons 
Issueff  by  the  President  in  a  foreign  country  and 
without  his  presence.     It  will  also  mark  the  begin- 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"The  European  Corn  Borer"  Is  the  subject  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1046,  just  Issued  at  Washing- 
ton. This  new  Insect  Is  probably  the  most  injurious 
plant  pest  that  has  been  introduced  Into  this  coun- 
try, and  It  is  Important  that  everj'one  become 
familiar  with  Its  habits.  This  bulletin  contains 
twenty-eight  pages,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Our  readers  In  Virginia  and  southward  will  be 
Interested  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1031,  "Fig 
Growing  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States." 
This  is  a  46-page  treatise,  fully  Illustrated,  about 
a  food  tree  which  of  recent  years  has  become  of 
value  on  account  of  the  many  canning  clubs  which 
have  successfully  utilized  its  fruit.    It  tells,  among 


nlng  of  a  session  which  Is  bound  to  have  Its  hands     other  things,  how,  where,  when  and  what  varieties 
full  straightening  out  the  knots  tied  In  our  trans-     to  plant. 


portation,  wire  and  shipping  systems  by  the  previous 
congress  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions.  Things 
will  have  to  move  quickly  along  some  lines,  because 
Uncle  Sam's  accounts  have  been  overdrawn  in  some 
departments,  and  It  will  be  necessary  to  rush  the 
appropriation  measures  so  that  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment  may   be   kept   moving.      Instead   of   marking 


Strawberry  growers  In  doubt  as  to  what  variety 
Is  best  suited  to  their  soil,  climate  and  use  should 
find  much  help  in  the  solution  of  their  problems  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1043,  "Strawberry  Varieties  in 
the  United  States,"  recently  published.  It  is  In- 
tended as  an  aid  to  both  commercial  and  amateur 
strawberry    growers.      The    Information    Is    based 


Ze    ^  omcTa,  and  p«  t^:.  W^hlnlton  ha;;;;;n  largely  on  the  experience  of  suocessfu,  growers  in 

doTng  for  some  time,  everyone  will  be  on  the  Jump  practically  every  important  commercial  strawberry 

to  see  that  nothing  Is  done  to  affect  adversely  the  producing  district  throughout  the  country,  bu    the 

poUtlcal  ambit  ons  of  the  possible  candidates  In  the  results  of  experiment  station  tests,  the  experience 

coming  presidential  contest.    While  there  Is  no  In-  of   commercial    canners    and    by-product    manufac 

frmaflon  as  to  Just  when  President  Wilson  will  turers.    the   preferences  of   amateur   fruit   growers 

"or  the  pea  r treaty  be  submitted  to  the  sen-  and  the  conclusions  resulting  from  wide  observa- 

It™   Is  generally  understood  that  the  object  In  tlons  of  the  department's  specialists  have  "^n  "sed 

cltilng  congress  at  this  time  Is  to  have  It  In  good  m  making  up  the  variety  lists  which  are  g.veo  for 

working  order  when  the  big  ^^  ^^''l'"'^' ^^l  ■    "sIralbeCculture  In  the  Eastern  United  States" 

Tust  what  chance  agriculture  has  In  a  chaos  of  this  otiawucujr  v./u.i,u  ^                       .      .      ,„     ^     *  ^ 

kind  la^  b^  welTlmaglned.    Any  legislation  desired  1»  the  subject  of  the  SO-page  profusely  "l«»tra Wd 

"llhaTe^o  be  strongly  backed  to  receive  attention,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1028.    It  Is  good  for  both  the 


and  the  next  few  months  will  show  more  than  ever 
before  the  need  of  a  strong  national  agricultural 
organization  to  handle  the  legislative  business  of 
farmers  with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  which 


home  and  commercial  grower. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers*  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
A-grlculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Hints  on  Corn  Culture 


A   E.  GRANTHAM 


The  corn  crop  is  so  easily  grown 
that  many  of  the  important  details  of 
culture  are  sometimes  slighted.  There 
are  so  many  factors  that  enter  into 
the  production  of  a  large-yielding  crop 
that  each  one  should  be  given  due  at- 
tention. Otherwise  the  yield  may  be 
surprisingly  lessened,  although  the 
grower  may  have  thought  that  every 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  neces- 
sary details.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  most  of  the  early  preparations 
have  been  made.  The  ground  is 
plowed  and  perhaps  partially  fitted. 
If  lime  is  to  be  used  it  should  be  ap- 
plied after  the  first  disking  or  harrow- 
ing of  the  plowed  land,  so  that  the 
subsequent  workings  of  the  soil  may 
thoroughly  incorporate  it  with  the 
soil.  This  is  mentioned  from  the  fact 
that  extra  labor  is  not  required  when 
lime  is  applied  if  it  is  put  on  the  land 
at  the  proper  time. 

The   question    often   arises  whether 
one   can    get   a   better  yield   from   the 
drill   or   the   hill   method  of   planting. 
Many  experiments  have  been  conducted 
throughout  the  country  to  clear  up  this 
matter,   but    much    depends   upon    the 
conditions    under    which    the    corn    is 
grown;     There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
somewhat  larger  yield  can  be  secured 
if  the  corn  plants  were  evenly  spaced 
in   the   drill    row    and    could    be   kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  ground  well 
stirred    throughout    the    season.      The 
drilling    does    away    with    the    severe 
competition    that    may    exist    between 
corn  plants  in  the  hill,  but  the  reason 
for    not    securing   a   greater   yield    by 
the  drill  method  is  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  land  free   from  weeds 
and  the  soil  well  stirred.     If  there  is 
any  chance  that  the  land  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  control  on  account  of  the  weeds, 
or   that   it   is  likely  to   pack  or  bake 
under  heavy  rains,  the  corn  should  be 
planted    in    hills,   and   cultivated    both 
ways.     Where  tne  farming  is  done  by 
hired  labor  and  on  an  extensive  scale, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hill  method 
Is  to  be  preferred,  although  the  yield 
may    be    slightly    less   than    would    be 
secured     under    the    drill    method    if 
conditions  were  the  best. 

GITTTING  THE   MOST   FROM   FERTILIZER 

The  question  of  fertilizers  arises  at 
the   time   of   planting.     Is    it   best    to 
apply  the  fertilizer  in  the  drill  row,  in 
the  hill,  or  apply  it  broadcast  before 
planting?     There  are  advocates  of  all 
these   methods.     In    general,  however, 
it  seems  that  just  as  good  results  can 
be  secured  from  putting  the  fertilizer 
on    with    a    drill    before    the    corn    is 
planted.     The  ordinary  grain  drill  can 
be    used    to    excellent   advantage,   and 
at  the  same  time  partially  serve  to  fit 
the  soil.    It  Is  doubtful  whether  apply- 
ing fertilizer  In  the  corn  row  or  in  the 
hill  will  give  as  good  results  one  year 
with     another     as     the     broadcasting 
method.     The  reasons  for  this  can  be 
found    In   the   fact   that  the   fertilizer 
when  applied  In  the  hill  tends  to  limit 
the  spread  of  the  plant  roots,  and  thus 
puts    the    corn    in    more    danger    of 
drought  in  a  dry  season  than  when  the 
fertilizer  is  well  scattered  through  the 
foil.    A  large  distribution  of  corn  roots 
■will  cause  the  plant  to  stand  drought 
better.     The  application   of   fertilizers 
in  the  hill  may  cause  the  corn  to  grow 


better  temporarily,  but  later  in  the 
season  it  will  not  be  found  to  develop 
as  uniformly  as  where  the  fertilizer 
is  broadcasted.  It  Is  not  objectionable 
to  apply  a  very  small  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  corn  row  either  immedi- 
ately before  or  after  the  hill,  but  this 
amount  should  be  very  limited.  The 
bulk  of  the  fertilizer  should  be  applied 
before  planting  is  begun. 

DIFFEREXT    DEPTHS    FOR    PLANTING 

Another  factor   that   affects  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  crop  is  the  depth  of 
planting.     If  seasonal  conditions  were 
the    same    each    year,    the    depth    of 
planting  might   be   easily   established, 
but   owing  to   irregular   weather    con- 
ditions, deep  planting  on  a  heavy  soil 
may    hinder   the   plants   from    coming 
through    promptly,    and    often    causes 
the  seed  to  rot  if  there  is  a  cold,  wet 
period.     Another   reason   for'  planting 
rather  shallow  is  the  fact  that  the  soil 
is  warmer  at  the  surface  one  to  two 
inches   than    it  is   below.     Hence   ger- 
mination will  take  place  more  quickly. 
The  whole  question  of  depth  of  plant- 
ing should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  secure 
a    quick    development,    as   this    is   the 
secret    of    withstanding    insect    pests 
and  plant  diseases.     In  some  localities 
the  corn  is  planted  much  deeper  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  on  the  account 
of    depredation    of    crows    and    other 
birds  which  pull  up  the  sprouting  seed 
or   young   plants.     If   corn   is   planted 
at  such  a  depth  that  it  requires  extra 
energy  to  make  Its   way  through  the 
ground,   the   vitality    Is   injured    to    a 
certain  extent.    The  depth  of  planting, 
however,   may  be   partially   controlled 
by  early  cultivation,  namely,  harrow- 
ing the  ground  before  the  corn  comes 
through.      This    practice    will    greatly 
facilitate   the   access   of  the   plants   if 
the    land    happens    to    be    packed    by 
heavy  rains. 

GETTING    RID   OF   WEEDS 

One   of   the   most   effective   methods 
for  stimulating  prompt  growth,  and  at 
the    same    time    ridding    the    land    of 
weeds,  is  to  harrow  the  corn  with  an 
ordinary  spike  harrow  about  the  time 
it  is  ready  to  break  through  the  soil. 
This    will    do   away  with   millions   of 
small    weeds    which    have    germinated 
and    are    about    to    make    their    way 
through  the  soil.    A  thorough  harrow- 
ing at  this   time  will   allow  the  corn 
to    develop    several    inches    in    height 
before    it    becomes    necessary    to    go 
through  It  with  the  regular  corn  culti- 
vator.    Prompt  action  Is  necessary  if 
corn  land   Is  to   be  harrowed   just   at 
the    proper   time,   but   It   will   pay    in 
most   cases   to    drop   other   work   and 
attend  to  this.    It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  fields  where  the  weeds  have  come 
along   about   as    rapidly   as   the   corn, 
and  In  a  wet  season  It  Is  difficult  to 
cultivate  a  crop  without  covering  it  up 
when  so  small.     The  early  harrowing 
will  get  rid  of  these  weeds  to  a  large 
extent  and   allow  the  corn   to  gain  a 
height   that   will    facilitate   early   cul- 
ture.    The  early  working  of  the  corn 
will  not  injure  It  In  any  way,  although 
it    might    seem    that    such    a   practice 
would  be  disastrous  to  corn  about  to 
appear  through  the  soil.     After  a  thor- 
ough harrowing  the  land  need  not  be 
stirred  until  the  corn  reaches  a  height 


that  it  can  be  easily  worked  with  the 
walking  or  riding  cultivator.  Right 
here  is  where  a  great  many  mistakes 
are  made.  The  shovels  of  the  culti- 
vator should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
throw  enough  fine  dirt  to  completely 
cover  the  space  between  the  hills.  If 
this  is  done,  the  small  weeds  will  be 
entirely  covered,  and  one  need  not  fear 
that  weeds  will  get  ahead  of  him  that 
season.  The  cultivators  are  so  made 
as  to  be  adjusted  to  do  this  work  in 
the  fashion  indicateu.  The  first  culti- 
vation may  require  twice  as  long  as 
any  other,  but  it  will  pay  if  thoroughly 
done.  It  is  well  established  that  rather 
shallow  cultivation  is  better  than  deep- 
in  corn  culture,  although  it  is  not 
undesirable  to  stir  the  land  to  a  fair 
depth  during  the  first  two  cultivations. 
At  this  time  the  corn  roots  have  not 
spread  far  from  the  base  of  the  plant, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by 
fairly  deep  cultivation.  After  this, 
shallow  cultivation  should  be  pre- 
ferred, leaving  the  surface  of  the  land 
between  the  rowg  well  stirred  to  a 
depth  of  two  to  three  inches,  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  soil.  The 
object  of  such  cultivation  is  not  only 
to  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  but  to  form 
a  soil  mulch  that  will  prevent  too  great 
evaporation  of  the  moisture. 

Sometimes  on  certain  soils  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  apply  a  {flight  dressing 
of  fertilizer  on  the  growing  plants 
when  they  are  about  eighteen  inches 
high.  This^works  very  well  on  certain 
soils  if  the  fertilizer  is  not  placed  too 
near  the  plants.  There  is  on  the  mar- 
ket today  a  fertilizer  distributor  which 
may  be  attached  to  the  corn  cultivator 
to  distribute  the  fertilizer  during  the 
process  of  cultivation.  The  fertilizer 
is  in  this  way  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil,  where  it  becomes  available 
to  the  plant. 

SH.\LLOW   Cl'LTlVATION    BEST 

The  time  when  the  crops  should  be 
cultivated  is  more  often  left  to  the 
convenience  of  the  operator  rather 
than  to  the  needs  of  the  soil.  The 
number  of  cultivations  Is  In  no  sense 
a  true  measure  of  what  the  crop  de- 
mands. Whenever  possible  these  cul- 
tivations should  be  made  after  a  good 
rain,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work.  •  At  this  time  the 
soil  will  handle  much  better,  and  the 
mulch  that  is  formed  prevents  undue 
loss  of  moisture.  A  corn  field  that 
is  allowed  to  dry  after  a  heavy  rain, 
before  cultivation  Is  undertaken,  re- 
sults in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  because  the  soil,  if  clay  or 
sllty,  tends  to  become  compact  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent   thoro\igh  aeration. 

Corn  should  be  cultivated  until  it  is 
about  ready  to  tassel.  Although  this 
is  rarely  done,  because  of  the  type  of 
the  modern  cultivator,  which  prohibits 
going  over  the  crop  after  It  is  much 
above  waist  high.  It  will  often  pay 
to  go  once  in  the  row  with  a  one-horse 
cultivator.  This  is  for  the  reason 
that  a  mulch  Is  established  that  will 
be  of  service  in  developing  better 
moisture  conditions  for  maturing  the 
crop.  The  modern  riding  cultivator 
is  not  adapted  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
corn  crop,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  lighter  cultivator  that  can  be 
driven  between  the  rows  of  the  corn 
field  after  the  plant  has  reached  a 
considerable   height. 


Lime  Stops  Club  Root 
Tests  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Wooster,  show  that  the  club  root 
of  tabbage  may  be  controlled  by  heavy 
applications  of  lime  on  the  infected 
soil.  From  70  to  80  bushels  of  lime- 
stone per  acre  are  required  to  com- 
pletely destroy  the  disease.  Club  root 
also  attacks  cauliflower,  particularly 
when  grown  on  soil  infected  with  the 
club  root  of  cabbage.  The  lime  applied 
to  control  the  disease  is  also  effective 
in  sweetening  the  soil,  thus  resulting 
in  greater  crop  increases,  specialista 
in  disease  control  point  out. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Field  Day 
An  elaborate  three-day  program,  de- 
signed to  be  of  Interest  not  only  to 
every  farmer  in  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  teachers,  pupils,  bankers  and 
everyone  else  interested  in  agriculture, 
is  being  planned  for  the  annual  field 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the  col- 
lege farm  of  the  state  agricultural  col- 
lege. New  Brunswick,  June  19th,  20th 
and  2l8t. 


Early    hatched   chicks   escape   many 
warm  weather  diseases. 


WALLBOARD 
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less  !! 
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pnrrhafle  mean*  lowoftt  prices 
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BCTORY-TO-RIDER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

^     Boy  direct  ami  MV8  no  to  no  on  • 
Ueycte.    KANOSII  mCVCUCS  now 

leome  in  44  atylcB,    eolors   and  sixea. 

Greatly    improved;     PcicM    redoeed. 
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DKUVKR  niKK  to  yoo  oh  approval 
mofitodaya  trtoiand  ridins  test. 

Oar  Ms  mCK  aatalas  shows 
•verythins  new  in  tncydesaod  son* 
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$2500  Down  Secures 
308  Acres,  28  Cows  and 

other  stock,  hay.  *o.  2  miles  from  R.R.  town.  100 
at-reM  smooth  irachlne-worked  fields;  hay  land,  cut- 
ting 100  tOLs;  spring-watered  wire-fenced  50-cow  ra»- 
tiire:  estimated  2000  cords  wood;  lOO.OOO  feet  timber; 
60  apple  tree**.  Oood  8-roora  bouse;  hij?  basement 
stock  harn,  borse  barns,  granary,  corn  houses.  Ac 
Owner'«  Interests  elsewhere  demRndin:;  quick  sale. 
fP3.')0  takes  all.  Kasy  terms.  Details  this  big  money- 
maker page  35  Catalog.  Bargains  19  states.  Copy 
free.  KTROt'T  FARM.A«E9iCT.  14SS  B.H., 
LoBd  Title  Balldlnc,  Phlladclphls,  P». 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Best  June  Fruiting  Berries,  also  Fall  Bearers.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Get 
our  price  on  plants.  .Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid. 
Also  special  price  on  large  orders. 

C.  S.  FIELD,  Mewell,  New  Jeraojr. 

Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Horsey,  a  new  early  Btrawl>erry.  Enormous  Pro- 
ducer. Unexcelled  as  a  shipper  and  seller.  30  other 
varieties.  Seed  Corn,  best  varieties,  lOO  per  cent 
gf  rriiiiiatlon.  Kinjflet  Barred  Kock  Kegs.  39  yearsex- 
perience.   Catalog  free.   J. W.  Hall.  Marion  8la..  Md. 

Apples,  Onions,  Potatoes 

Hnv.    Poultry  and  all  Produce  wante<l.     We   havt 
steady  active  demand  at  very  g*'od  prices. 
(illlBR  A  BRO  ,  323  N.  Front  8t..  PhlladelphU. 

0»       j^„  TPmArs****  Oetour  low  1919  prieea. 

DlOOCr  1  VV11M3  Farmer  agents  wanted 
Sample  free.  THEO.  Bl'RT  *  SO<IH.  Helro**.  OhU. 

Printed  Business  Stationery— For  farmers,  stock* 
men.  poultrymen.  Samples  of  envelopes  and  letter 
heads  postpaid,  free.    H.  Howie,  Beebe  Plain.  Vt. 
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New  Life  for  Frosted  Peach  Trees 

From  -  reports  received  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
peaeti  trees  in  some  districts  have 
been  severely  injured  by  the  freezing 
weather  of  late  April.  Where  such 
injury  has  occurred,  the  orchards  can 
be  completely  renovated  this  year  by 
proper  pruning.  Loss  of  the  crop  by 
the  freezing  of  the  buds  and  blossoms 
has  given  a  great  of^ortunity  for 
dehorning  the  trees,  '  •  forcing  out 
new  growth  on  a  lo^  spreading  head 
and  renewing  the  vigor  of  the  tree 
for  abundant  succeeding  crops.  Old 
trees  have  been  completely  renewed 
with  only  the  loss  of  the  present  year's 
fruit.  The  new  wood  sent  out  will 
bear  abundant  buds  for  next  summer's 
crop. 

Dehorning  is  an  entirely  practical 
method  of  renovation,  having  been 
done  with  great  success  in  many  parts 
of  New  Jersey.  Best  success  comes 
from  dehorning  done  just  as  growth 
starts  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  can  be  carried  out  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  May  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  state  with  entire  success. 

Dehorning    is    severe   cutting   back. 
The  cutting  is  done  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  big  limbs, 
just  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
trunks.      Cutting    about   six    or   eight 
inches  above  the  point  where  the  main 
limbs   branch    for    the   first  time   has 
given    the    greatest    success    in    many 
cases,  although  a  few  prefer  to  cut  a 
little    higher    up    in    the    wood.      The 
strong  shoots  then  sent  out  form  new 
fruiting  wood  on  which  ^  crop  will  be 
borne  next  year.     This  cutting  should 
be  done  immediately,  so  as  to  get  the 
new  growth  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  type  of  pruning  is  very  rapid. 
A  whole  tree  can  be  finished  in  three 
or  four  minutes.     It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  have  a  team  and  hrush  rack 
accompany  the  pruners,  who  throw  the 
limbs  right  upon  the  rack  as  they  cut. 
Where    there   are   six   or    eight    main 
branches  from  the  trunk,  all  but  three 
or  four  8"hould  be  completely  cut  out, 
leaving  only  the  properly  placed  limbs, 
f  making  a  wide,  open,  vase-shaped  tree 
with  a  spread  of  from  six  to  eight  feet. 
Summer  stripping  should  be  done  to 
these  trees  along  in  early  June.    About 
half  of  the  growth  should  be  torn  out. 
thus  throwing  more  vigor  into  the  re- 
maining branches.     The  tips  of  these 
branches  should  be  cut  off,  thus  check- 
ing the  terminal  growth  and  develop- 
ing  strong  ft-uit  buds  on   the  lateral 
twigs,  giving  a  strong,  healthy  growth 
and   a   big   tree.     The   stripping   also 
admits  sunlight  and  air,  and  aids  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  on  the  lower 
twigs.    It  also  saves  much  cutting  next 
winter  at  pruning  time,  because  many 
of  the  excess  branches  will  have  been 
removed. 

Thorough  cultivation  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  dehorning  practices. 
The  trees  must  be  forced  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  the  greatest  growth 
given  early  in  the  season.  By  ceasing 
cultivation  in  August,  two  months  are 
given  for  the  development  of  fruit 
buds  and  the  hardening  up  of  the  wood 
and  buds  for  next  year's  crop.  More 
thorough  cultv'ation  is  required  in  a 
dehorned  orchA  1  than  in  an  orchard 
bearing  a  crop.  ^ 

The  New  Jersey  state  experiment 
station  advises  that  this  work  be  done 
Immediately  wherever  the  crop  has 
been  killed.  Many  orchards  need  reno- 
vation, and  the  recent  freeze  has  given 
the  growers  the  opportunity  of  reduc- 
ing the  trees  from  fifteen  and  twenty 
feet  to  eight  and  twelve  feet  in  height, 
as  well  as  completely  renewing  their 
vigor  and  enabling  them  to  bear  big 
crops  for  several  additional  years. 


the  percentage  of  trees  which  fall  to 
start. 

Another  Important  consideration  Is 
properly  heading  back  the  tree  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Four  or  five  main 
branches  should  be  left,  and  these 
should  be  headed  back  about  one-half 
their  length. 

The  drainage  of  orchards  Is  also  an 
important  consideration.  Poor  drain- 
age, It  Is  said,  costs  New  York  state 
more  fruit  trees  than  any  other  single 
natural  factor.  Since  this  spring  there 
are  an  unusual  number  of  people  con- 
sidering the  planting  of  fruit  trees, 
and  most  of  the  plantings  will  be  of 
comparatively  small  area,  the  inexperi- 
enced fruit  raiser  should  not  waste 
time,  land  and  good  trees  by  planting 
in  poorly  drained  locations. 


Green  Apple  Aphis  Abundant 
Examination  of  orchards  In  portions 
of  southern  Pennsylvania  by  agents  of 
the  bureau  of  economic  zoology,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
shows  the  green  apple  aphis  hatching 
in   dangerous  numbers. 

Orchardlsts  who  have  not  controlled 
the  aphis  by  dormant  sprays  should 
prepare  for  thorough  spraying  with 
nicotine  sulphate  with  the  pink  bud 
spray  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  according 
to  directions  furnished  with  the  nico- 
tine solutions,  which  vary  In  strength 
according  to  brands. 

Real  danger  to  Infested  orchards  is 
probable  If  the  aphis  multiply  with 
their  usual  rapidity,  and  many  Intelli- 
gent growers  are  worried  over  the 
prospects. 


Garden  Notes  for  May 

If  rye  was  sown  last  fall  as  a  cover 
crop,  get  it  plowed  under  at  once,  as 
it  will  sap  the  soil  moisture  and  cre- 
ate too  much  bulk  if  permitted  to  make 
too  rank  a  growth. 

Light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
(not  more  than  200  pounds  per  acre) 
to  all  early  crops  at  this  time  will 
induce  the  desired  early  gowth.  Use 
with  care,  as  too  much  about  the  plants 
will  destroy  them. 

The  individual  plant  boxes  with  glass 
in  the  side  or  over  the  top  will  be  of 
considerable  assistance  In  early  crop 
production  in  the  case  of  tomatoes, 
melons  and  cucumbers.  They  are  too 
expensive  In  first  cost  and  In  labor  to 
be  profitable  on  a  large  scale,  except 
in  special  cases. 


Tree-Planting  Helps 

In  planting  young  fruit  trees  it  is 
important  to  see  that  the  soil  is  flru^ed 
tightly  about  the  roots,  say  old  orchard 
men.  If  the  surface  soil  Is  placed 
about  the  roots  and  tamped  tightly, 
they  say  it  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
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A  Gean  Clip  at  a  Fast  Cfip 

HAYING  time  is  hurrying  time.  No  other 
crop  is  quite  so  sensitive  to  weather  condi- 
tions. A  rainy  day  or  two,  poor  curing  facilities —and 
figures  that  loomed  big  shrink  to  comparatively 
nothing.  Everything  hinges  on  equipment  ample  to 
meet  all  needs  and  emergencies  promptly. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  witli 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repainng 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and 
be  assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at 
a  time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  senous  em- 
barrassment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  Mowers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders  and  International  and  Key- 
stone Side  Delivery  Rakes  and  Loaders 

are  designed  to  remove  all  elements  of  chance  from 
hay  making.  The  mower  lays  the  hay  in  even  swaths 
down  meadow  and  hayfield.  The  left-hand  side 
delivery  rake  follows  the  mower  closely,  touching  the 
heads  first  (not  the  stems),  piling  two  swaths  at  once 
on  the  clean  stubble.  This  insures  proper  and  speedy 
curing.  Every  hay  grower  should  become  familiar  with  the 
combined  side  delivery  rake  and  tedder,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  haying  tools.    It  can  be  instantly  adjusted 

^°^Interaf  t?onal  and^Keystone  loaders  are  staunchly  built.  Pulled 
easily  bv  two  horses,  tliey  load  uniformly,  leave  the  field  clean, 
Uft  hay  over  10  feet  and  do  not  thresh  off  blossoms  and  leaves. 
Sold  with  or  without  forecairiage.    .Release  easily  from  top 

°*  You^wUl  find  that  the  I  H  C  dealer  has  just  the  size  and  style 
of  all  the  International  Harvester  haying  machines  your  worlc 
requires.  Our  organization,  being  an  essential  industry,  has 
Kn  speeded  to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  ?°ticipating  your 
xxp^e^c^'^  and  ordering  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take 
btck  oursowtrboys  wikout  disturbing  our  present  organiza- 

tioa.    Order  now. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(lacorperaUJ) 

CHICAGO 


Tbe  Full  lane  of  Internationa] 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers    Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  ImplemenU 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machineo 

Com  Planters  Com  Drilb 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seedera 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drilb 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  RakeS 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders       Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Corn  Shelters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

H  ay  Presses     Stone  B  urr  M  ills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Corn  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Sbellers 


Motor  Cultivators 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Binders      Pickers 

Husker-Shredders 


Dadry  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Ftrm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

Farm  Wagons       Stalk  Cutters 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  Hitches   Binder  Twine 
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In  France  With  Our  Boys 

EDWARD  "W.  RUSHTON 

[Many  of  our  readers  have  come  to  feel  pretty  well  acquainted  with,  and, 
1  believe,  much  interested  in,  the  Reverend  Mr,  Rushton  and  his  work  for 
The  Pocket  Testament  League  in  the  army  camps,  through  the  several  articles 
he  gave  us  last  icintcr.  It  icill  he  remembered  that  in  our  issue  of  February 
]r,th—''The  Boy— and  the  Folks  Back  Home"— the  time  he  asked  us  at  home 
to  back  up  his  ivork  with  the  boys  in  camp  and  barracks  by  "signing  up 
ourselves  in  the  Leaoue,  agreeing  to  carry  our  Testaments  in  our  pockets 
atid  read  a  chapter  daily— he  told  us  he  teas  about  to  go  over  seas  to  carry  on 
Kith  our  bous  over  there  the  work  he  had  been  doing  here.  After  several 
patience-exhausting  delays,  he  and  a  companion  worker  sailed,  and  are  now 
hard  at  it  in  the  Master's  service  in  France.  Believing  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  continue  the  acquaintance  and  hear  what  Mr.  Rushton  is  doing,  we 
print  herewith  ea'tracts  from  two  of  his  letters,  dated  April  oth  and  I'/th. 
Anyone  desiring  to  contribute  toward  Mr.  Rushton's  work  may  do  so  through 
this  paper,  with  the  assurance  that  their  help  will  be  appreciated  and  their 
dollars  well  invested  in  our  Lord's  service  through  this  enthusiastic  and 
capable    worker. — The   Editor.] 


Here  I  am  in  the  heart  of  France. 
Have  been  in   this   camp  three  days, 
and  the  boys  are  openhearted.    At  one 
hut    without    any    "Y"    secretary,    two 
men  of  the  army  sleep  in  the  building 
as   caretakers.     At  that   hut  the   men 
beg  for  any  kind  of  a  service.     I  Avill 
give  them  Tuesday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing.    For  this   week   I   signed  up   190 
members    for    The    Pocket    Testament 
League,  and  52  accepted  Christ.     The 
camp    covers  many   miles,   and   is  the 
heart  of  the  supply  section,  with  the 
men  busy  all  day  and  with  but  a  short 
time    at    night.      But    if    ever    I    have 
seen   the  need  of  reaching  men,   it  is 
here.     A   small    group   were   gathered 
in  the  corner  of  the  hut.  and  we  had 
a  'f:ood  talk  together,  and  after  1  had 
signed   up   a  number  of  them,  I   hap- 
pened   to   take    out    of   my    pocket   an 
envelope  containing  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots    which    my    wife    put    in    my 
pocket  as  1  left  for  the  steamer.     The 
sight    of    those    simple    flowers    from 
home    brought    to   them    memories   of 
their  homes,  and  I  judge  for  a  while 
it  sort  of  broke  up  our  meeting.    Then 
two  of  the  boys  reached  out  and  sorted 
out  their  cards   from  the  pile  on  the 
table,   and   marked   in  the  corner:     "I 
accept  Christ." 

Yes,    our    Heavenly    Father    knows 
that   this   homesick    company   of   men 
can  be  reached  by  the  mere  sight   of 
things  from  home.     Those  boys  went 
out  into  the  night,  but  they  had  a  new 
hope,  and  God  knows  how  much  they 
need  it  over  here.    This  morning  a  boy 
of  the  "Wildcat"  Division,  doing  M.  P. 
(military    police)    work    in    the    camp 
(and  the  M.   P.'s  are  the  outcasts  in 
camp  life,  because  of  the  duties),  was 
off  duty   for  a   few   hours,   and   came 
into  the  hut.     He  was   ready  to  talk 
to    anyone.      He    had    gone    wrong    in 
France.     He  said:    "What  is  the  use?" 
He  had  been  secretary  of  his  Sunday 
school,    and    president    of    the    Young 
People's  Society  of  his  church,  in  At- 
lanta.    Under  the  spirit   of   God   that  | 
man    signed   up   to   read   his   Bible,   a 
gift  from  the  church,  and   in   prayer 
gave  himself  anew  to  Christian  service. 
About   5   o'clock   this   evening   I    re- 
turned,   after    covering    ten    miles    on 
foot   to   some   small    detachments.     In 
the  hut  was  a  man  who  had  seen  my 
name    posted    to    preach    at    the    "Y" 
headquarters  hut  Sunday  morning.    He 
told  me  the  name  was  new  to  him,  so 
he    asked    and    learned    that    I    came 
from   Wayne,   near   Philadelphia.      He 
is  a  Germantown  boy.  and  so  anxious 
was  he  to  talk  with  someone  from  near 
his   home   that   he   waited   for   my   re- 
turn.    Such  a  desire  for  home  fellow- 
ship soon  told  the  story  of  a  need  for 
a  richer  fellowship.     I  wanted  him  to 
have  a  Friend  that  shall  never,  never 
leave    his    side.      He    signed    up    and 

accepted  Christ. 
******** 

Excuse  writing.  Am  in  my  room. 
7  by  7,  drying  out  the  mud  and  rain 
over  an  old  trench  stove,  and  lights 
are  poor.  I  have  never  been  so  cold. 
80  wet,  so  covered  with  mud  as  now. 
and  never  have  I  realized  the  heart- 
longings  as  I  see  it  in  these  boys. 
Never  so  uncomfortable  in  mess  hall 
of  dirt  floor,  windows  and  torn  muslin 
for  glass,  smoke  and  earth  and  rough- 
ness, and  yet  never  have  I  realized 
as  now  that  a  real  service  is  being  ren- 
dered in  the  name  of  our  Lord  to  men 


who  are  subject  to  the  terrific  tempta- 
tions over  here. 

******** 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  a  man  I  met 
in  Paris — Robinson,  artillery  outfit — 
one  who  helped  organize  a  Bible  group 
as  they  went  through  Camp  Merritt 
last  summer?  In  the  fields  back  of  the 
trenches  they  met  in  the  early  evening 
time.  One  night  the  Germans  were 
shelling  their  dugouts,  but  they  went 
to  their  appointed  place  in  the  rear 
area.  After  mess  they  met,  and  as 
the  shells  were  bursting  overhead,  they 
kept  on  their  tin  hats,  contrary  to 
their  usual  custom — but  they  never 
gave  up  their  study.  At  times  it  was 
held  in  a  dugout  with  a  flashlight, 
and   at  times  with  no  light — memory 

verses — for  lights  were  forbidden. 

******** 

Counted  by  numbers  I  do  not  think 
my  week's  record  reaches  very  high, 
but  if  judged  by  effort,  it  means  toil 
and- work  not  realized  in  the  States. 

League       Accepted 
Members       Christ 

4-6-19    168  54 

4-7-19    48  20 

4-8-19    78  30 

4-9-19    180  62 

4-10-19    52  10 

4-11-19    87  28 

4-12-19    32  10 
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This  week  I  expect  to  finish  at  this 
camp,  and  may  be  able  to  get  supplies 
from  Paris.     All  our  work  is  interest- 
ing,   for    it   is   chiefly   personal    work, 
and    not    meetings:    but   perhaps    you 
would    be    particularly    interested    in 
one  meeting.     It  was  a  night  meeting 
in    a    camp    about    three    miles    away. 
It  was  raining — but  no  need  to  men- 
tion   rain,   for   it    rains   all   the   time; 
and  mud — all  the  mud  you  have  ever 
seen  cannot  equal  just  some  of  the  mud 
over    here!      On   through   the   mud   to 
the  meeting!      The  "movie  man"  had 
started   his  show,   which  was  to  have 
followed  the  speaking.     He  was   in  a 
hurry,    so   at    the   end    of  his    stories 
they  turned  on  the  lights — a  dozen  or 
more  of  tallow  candles — and  I  started 
to  speak.     The  men  were  crowded  in 
early.  200  of  them:   we  could  not  use 
the  piano,  as  five  men  were  sitting  on 
top   of   it.     They   sat   everywhere — on 
the    ground,    on    the    platform.      They 
had   come   for   the  movie.     Men   were 
seated  in  front  of  and  in  back  of  the 
curtain,  and  so,  on  a  box  as  platform, 
1   spoke  of  Jesus  on   His  way  to  Cal- 
vary, for  it  is  near  Easter  time. 

I  asked  them  to  sing,  and  a  youth 
stepped  out  and  led  them  in  "When 
the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder."  At 
the  close  of  the  song,  out  of  200  or 
more,  48  stepped  out  and  took  a  stand 
for  Jesus  our  Lord.  Then  we  had  a 
prayer  for  the  folks  back  home  and 
for  ourselves  over  here.  The  most 
homesick,  heartsick  crowd  you  ever 
saw  anywhere!  When  I  closed,  two 
men  stepped  out  into  the  space  in 
front  of  my  box,  and  one,  as  spokes- 
man, turned  to  the  crowd  and  said  he 
felt  sure  they  all  desired  the  meeting 
in  place  of  the  balance  of  the  movie 
program.  And  they  applauded  him  so 
much  that  he  told  the  movie  man  to 
bring  his  program  back  for  the  next 
night.  So  I  had  them  sing  again  while 
I    turned    over   another    subject,    and 


then  gave  them  another  address.  You 
see,  over  here  they  can  stand  for  most 
atiy  kind  of  a  talk,  if  they  trust  the 
fellow. 

So  I  felt  that  the  evening  had  been 
well  spent.  Do  not  think  of  the  huts 
over  here  to  be  the  same  as  the  com- 
fortable barracks  back  home;  think  of 
them  as  crude — a  floor  of  earth,  one 
story,  the  windows  with  muslin  for 
glass,  most  of  it  torn  out  in  holes,  the 
rain  beating  in.  Then,  our  boys,  real 
American  lads,  with  the  temptation  as 
vile  as  in  the  mouth  of  hell  itself! 
May  God  grant  that  the  army  may 
break  all  records  in  bringing  them 
back  home.  When  you  live  with  the 
men,  see  them  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
visit  the  hospitals,  then  you  want  them 
all  back  home. 

The  work  may  not  show  large  in 
figures,  but  a  boy  reached  here  is  as 
tho\igh  he  was  taken  from  the  very 
clutches  of  Satan.  Did  I  tell  yon  of  a 
locomotive  ride?  Last  Tuesday  night 
I  was  walking  home  down  the  railroad 
track.  The  ties  make  the  best  walk- 
ing. An  engine  came  puffing  along, 
and  as  I  stood  like  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  a  sea  of  mud,  the  boys 
stopped  and  took  me  on  for  the  two- 
mile  ride  home.  The  engineer  knew 
me,  for  I  had  spoken  for  his  outfit 
the  Sunday  night  before.  When  I 
climbed  into  the  cab,  he  said:  "Bible 
man.  go  for  my  fireman."  So  we 
drifted  along,  and  on  that  engine  that 
yoimg  man  gave  his  heart  to  our  Lord. 
That  Christian  engineer  had  prepared 
the  way  through  a  number  of  days, 
and  all  that  was  needed  was  a  sort  of 
putting  the  issue  straight  to  him. 

A  big  sergeant  from  Florida  gave 
me  his  men  one  day  for  a  few  moments 
in  one  of  the  great  warehouses,  and  he 
followed  me  out  between  the  saws  and 
hooks  and  salvage  of  countless  field 
sawmills,  and  said.  "Sir,  give  me  one 
of  those  books,  too."  and  I  gave  him 
the  last  of  the  300  or  more  Pocket 
Testament  League  Testaments  that  I 
found  here  "safely  tucked  axcay  so  that 
no  harm  might  come  to  them." 

.Do  not*  scold  about  these  letters,  for 
my  desk  is  a  box,  my  inkstand  is  a 
condensed  milk  can.  and  I  must  keep 
mv  wood  fire  going  in  this  French 
trench  stove.  My  light  is  (or  are) 
two  candles,  and  all  in  all  it  does 
not  seem  like  home. 


►  TMted  and  Tr«tt«d  Over  a  Century 

I  Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand 

iCLOVER  seed; 

►  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa,  < 

►  Crimson  Clover,  White  CJover.CIover  and  Grass  < 

►  Mixture.  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 

►  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 

►  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 

►  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage,  J 

►  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas.  Soy  Beans,  Field  P^s, 

►  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 

►  tatoes.  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 
Bol^iano'i  **GoId*'  Brand  Seeds 

are  Carefnlly  Selected.  Re-cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BOLGIANO'S  'GOLD'  GUARANTEE 
Anyone  who  purchases  Bofoiano's  "Gold'' 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediatelu  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re- 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways.  


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  toYeur 
Addrets-FREE 


Name  Varieties  in  which  You  are  later-  ( 
[  ested.  We  will  pay  freight  if  you  mention  ^ 
^  this  Paper.  i 

!  BoWano*M  Seed  Store ! 

{  Address  Dept.  145       BALTIMORE.  MD. ! 


BUY  FOR  LESS 
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Save  H5 
to  ^200 

NOW 


Cash  or 
Easy  Terms 

Write  for  Reduced 
Prices  on  WITTE  KMinss 

—all  Bi^cs— 2  to  80  H-P.— Rero- 

%ene  —  Gisoline  —  Stationary  — 

PorUble  —  Saw-Rig.     If  yoa   need 

rOWER  to  pamp,  saw.  ffrind,  fill  Bilo. 

or  do  other  hard  work,  be  Bare  to  set 

r      BBT  money  saving  offer.    I  make  better 

enmnefl— gnarantee  longer— Bell  for  Icbb.— 

Valuable  Book  FRBK.  — Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  t 

2547  Oakland  Ava.t  Kansas  CKy,  Mo. 

2I>47  empiro  Bldc^  PIttaburth,  l»a. 


Pennsylvania  ranks  thirteenth  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  its  live  stock  as 
compared  with  other  states. 


BASKETS 

B«iTy,  Ptach,  Grap« 
and  Cratas 

We  man  u  fact  urea  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
ages and  Crates 

Write  u»  for  prices. 
Webster  Basket  <'o., 
Itox  14.\VebBter.  N.V. 


100,000  CHICKS  August  delivery  8.C. 
White  aud  S.  C.  Brown  i^ghorus.  Barred  Plymouth 
RoclcB.  8.  ('.  R.  1  Reds  and  Broilers,  st  9  cents 
ewch  and  up.  We  guurautee  mie  delivery  and 
pay  all  Parcel  Font  charRes.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  Our  10th  yenr  fine  cataloovf  free. 
The  Keystone  Hatebery,  Blebfleld,  Pa. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  l.VrctS^^7g?«) 

10  varieties.  Strong  hatched.  vlgt)rou8.  Circular  free. 
Old  Honksty  Hatchkby,  Nbw  Washincton.  O. 

nilCI?  DArV  Winners  since  i8S3.  Stock  shd  eggs 
DUrr  nWA  from  i917  Color  Sjiecial  winners 
Address  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Lake.  NY' 

e|_^  DpAAil*  Poultry.  Turktjt.  G«m«.  Duckf.  OuioMa, 
rinV  DlWIle  B«Dt«ini.  HarM.  Piscoiii.  Doci.  Stuck; 
Hatching  E«[|t  iip«ci»Uy.  reMonabI*.  rU«««r  Fara,  TalfarS.  Pa. 


)w  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  Freatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured,    xou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terma* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre—        ^ 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  lias  averaged  from  20  to  45     •^ 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  llundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western     V^n 
Can.ida  a  slnflle  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.    The  Govern-    \S 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Crowing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThougliWestemCanadaoffersIand  atsuch  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
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ItheVeare  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
...    J. 


churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 
For  particnlars  astolocstion  of  lanrfs  for  sale,  maps,  illuBtrated  literature, 
reduwd  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immiffration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 


F.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  ^^f 


Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices. 
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This  Year  Favors  Late  Hatching 


F.  V.  L 

It   is   common   knowledge   that   fer- 
tility this   spring  has  been,  in  many 
sections,    a   matter    of    grave    concern 
to  chicle  producers,  and  consequently 
the  stock  of  laying  fowl  will  be  shorter 
than  was  expected.    To  partially  over- 
come this  unfortunate  condition,  and 
more  nearly   to   adjust  matters,  later 
hatches  are  going  to  rule  in  an  attempt 
to  bolster  up  a  now  apparent  shortage 
of  fall  and  winter  layers.    The  wisdom 
of   this   course   is   readily   seen.     The 
price  of  eggs  last  winter,  and  the  pres- 
ent  price    (which    cold    storage   oper- 
ators must  either  pay  or  stay  out  of 
next  year's  business),   will   make  the 
late  layer  (next  fall  and  winter)  quite 
as  profitable  as  the  average  layer   is 
now.     Logic    seems    to    indicate    that 
eggs    for    the    coming    year    will    be 
higher  than  this  year,  both  because  of 
the  shortage  and  the  fewer  eggs  that 
are  going  into  storage  now. 

There  is  "a  misconception  of  the  late 
hatched  chick.    In  general  there  is  no 
greater   difficulty   in   rearing   the  late 
chick  than  there  is  in  rearing  the  early 
chick.    Weather  conditions  are  not  the 
same  in  March  and  April  as  in   late 
May  and  June,  and  for  that  reason  a 
change  in  method  is  essential.    Under 
nature's  laws  the  chick  is  forced  into 
a  more  rapid  growth  in  the  cool  sea- 
sons as  a  matter  of  protection,  and  if 
cool  and  less  enervating  conditions  are 
brought  about  in  late  May  and  June, 
just  as  much  success  can  be  had  with 
late  chicks.     Casual   observation   con- 
clusively    indicates    to    us    that    the 
yearling  or  hen  does  better  in  a  cool 
summer  than  in  a  hot  one,  and  adult 
fowls  do  not  seek  the  hottest  days  or 
places   for  their   activities.     All    fowl 
and    feathered    life   seek    the   cooling 
breeze    and    shady    nook    just    as    do 
humans  and  animals. 

Shade    especially   so    arranged    that 
the  sun,  in  its  several  positions,  caused 
by  the  earth's  movement,  cannot  heat 
up   the  ground  used  by  young  stock, 
is   far   preferable  to   woods   so   dense 
that   breezes    cannot    get   through,    or 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a  house  or 
other  shelter  so  enclosed  as  to  permit 
but  little,  if  any,   change  of  air.     In 
other  words,  an  artificial  sunshade  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  prevent  ground 
heating,   open   on   all   sides,   and   con- 
taining ^eed  and  water,  is  a  guarantee 
of  greater  speed  in  growth,  lower  mor- 
tality ani  quicker  maturity. 

Too  much  range  spells  slow  ma- 
turity; quite  restricted  range,  with 
ample  green  feed,  even  if  it  must  be 
hand  cut,  means  fast  growth  and 
earlier  maturity,  when  fed  in  con- 
junction with  a  laying  mash,  which 
laying  mash  can  be  Introduced  In  the 
dally  ration  after  the  third  to  fourth 

week. 

Obviously  the  first  attempt  at  per- 
fecting late  hatched  chicks  may  not 
meet  with  full  success;  one  or  two 
lots,  dlfTerently  handled,  or  from  dif- 
ferent matings,  may  not  finish  by  the 
last  of  November  just  as  they  are 
wanted,  and  for  that  reason  are  widely 
condemned.  Similar  failures  In  poul- 
try culture  In  other  branches  are 
equally  condemned.  Not  all  poultry- 
men  are,  or  could  be,  successful  broiler 
producers;  and  yet  broiler  production, 
which  Is  out  of  season  so  far  as  nature 
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TURNER 

Is    concerned.    Is    a    highly    profitable 
industry,  when  correctly  practiced. 

Because  of  the  profit  possibilities  in 
next  year's  poultry  work,  the  late 
hatched  chick,  if  only  a  few  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  is  urged.  If  one 
pound  in  weight  can  be  secured  in  the 
fiifet  six  weeke  (with  fowl  weighing 
equally  with  barred  rocks),  it  is  rather 
certain  that  five  to  six  pounds.  If  con- 
ditions are  made  right,  can  be  put  on 
by  the  end  of  November,  and  laying 
should  begin  then. 

Some  poultrymen  hatch  earlier  than 
others;  these  same  poultrymen  are 
satisfied  with  slow  development.  Some 
like  more  speed  and  quicker  develop- 
ment; therefore  these  hatch  a  little 
later,  to  guard  against  fall  pullet 
molting.  June  hatched  chicks  can  be 
made  to  lay  before  Christmas,  and  then 
is  when  the  profit  is  going  to  be  nearly 
as  great  as  November  1st,  though  for 
a  shorter  period. 

Try  out  the  scheme  of  artificial 
shade,  short  range  and  cool  sleeping 
quarters.  There  is  every  reason  these 
days  for  the  trial,  and  the  educational 
value  of  the  experiment  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  any  poultry  producer  for 
egg  profit. 

The  profit  from  the  males  is  not 
so  great  as  from  earlier  hatched 
springers,  but  as  a  home  substitute 
for  meat,  which  will  not  get  much 
lower  this  year  at  any  season,  they  are 
decidedly    profitable. 


Care  of  Young  Cockerels 
When  chicks  are  about  six  weeks 
old  the  males  should  be  separated 
from  the  females  and  kept  by  them- 
selves. The  poultry  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  recommends  this  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(1.)  Both  cockerels  and  pullets  will 
develop  more  rapidly  and  more  uni- 
formly when  kept  separate  than  when 
allowed  to  run  together.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  pullets,  which  are 
apt  to  be  annoyed  by  the  cockerels, 
after  six  weeks  of  age,  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  development  is  seri- 
ously retarded. 

(2.)  The  selection  of  cockerels  for 
breeders  can  be  made  more  easily, 
since  the  strong,  vigorous  cockerels 
show  up  much  more  plainly  when  they 
are  running  with  the  poor  cockerels 
than  when  good  and  poor  cockerels 
run  together  with  the  pullets. 

(3.)  Surplus  cockerels  and  "runts," 
when  kept  by  themselves,  may  be  fat- 
tened for  market  as  broilers.  They 
should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  save  feed. 

Sex  may  be  determined  at  four  weeks 
of  age,  and  often  as  early  as  the  third 
week  in  Leghorns,  but  as  some  chicks 
are  naturally  slower  to  develop  than 
others,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
sixth  week. 

In  Leghorns,  cockerels  are  distin- 
guished from  pullets  by  their  combs, 
the  puUeU  being  much  slower  to  de- 
velop the  combs  than  the  males.  In 
heavy  breeds,  size  Is  the  distinguishing 
feature,  the  males  being  larger  and 
heavier  than  the  females.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  birds  feather  out,  the 
males  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
small,  pointed  saddle  feathers. 


D 

i    puts  over  a  turn 
new  to  every  man  fond 
of  a  tobacco  smoke — whether 
ifs  through  a  jimmy  pipe  or 
via  a  home  made  cigarette  I 
P.  A.  is  such  a  revelation  it 
wins  your  friendship  completely, 
giving  you  a  brand  of  satisfac- 
tion and  keen  enjoyment  that  never 
before  has  been  yours. 

Tell  you  the  truth.  Prince  Albert 
will  make  such  a  hit  with  your  taste 
and  your  tongue,  youTl  wish  you  had 
been  bom  twins  so  3rou  could  smoke 
just  about  twice  as  much  I  And,  all  this  delight  P.  A. 
hands  out  can  be  credited  to  its  quality. 

And  right  behind  this  quaUty  flavor  and  quality  fra- 
grance is  Prince  Albert's  freedom  from  bite  and  parch 
which  is  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  proc^. 
We  tell  you  to  smoke  your  fill  at  any  c\\p—yimmy  pipe 
or  makings  cigarette— without  a  comeback  I  Does  that 
sound  like  the  goods  to  you? 

Bay  Frinem  Albmrt  mwrywherm  tobacco  U  •old,  Toppyrod  bags, 
tidy  rod  tin;  handsome  pound  and  half  pomnd  tin  hanudon-and 
-^hat  cUver,  practical  pound  crytal  gla-  humidor  unth  tpongm 
moistmncr  top  that  hoep*  thm  tobacco  in  auch  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Wimtop-Saiein,  N,  C 


Healthy  chicks  froa  Recsr*  Layers  mO 


«) 
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HILLPOT      r"  U  I  r"  K  ^  LEGHORNS   ::     - $12.00  $6.50  $3.7S 

QUALITY        will  WlVS  BARRED  ROCKS 15.00     8.00     4.00 

Po.t  Prepaid.   Safe  delivery  guaranteed  »•  ^  R^^s ^   is.oo    9.50    5.0^ 

rp  to  laoo  ^«.    BOOK  FREF:.  W.  F.  Hlllpot.  Bo«  -$.  Frenchtow».N.J. 


Big  Money,  Raise  Rabbits  for  Us 

BclKian,    New    Zealand.    Fleinuh    Oiantt 
W.    Mil   itock    and   pay   »7  «)   oajr.     Ex 


prmi  all  rshhito  raited  from  oui  *  Pure 
Itreil  Stock"— Otir  expense  Cootrart 
and  liWrat.ire— 10c  — NONK  FREK,    l'»Ue4 


Far  mad  Pr»*«ee  0^  l«»«De»t.  iO.  Mil  Wlb—  At»,  Cfcl— f. 

ffpFANY^ 

SUPERIOR 

CHICKS 


Silver  and  White  WyanrtotW. 
Barre<1. Buff  and  White  Rciolts. 
H.  V.  Redn.  White  Lexhorns. 
Pekin.  Bouen  and  Runner 
Duck  ejcgs.  Aldham  Poi'L- 
TKY  Farm,  PhoenlxvJUe.  Pa 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big,  Btronc.  IniBkv  chaps,  full  of  pep  and 
KinKei  and  sold  at  rock  lioltom  prices  for 
hlKh  class  stock.  Barred.  White.  Buff 
Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorn*. 
Wyundottes,  etc.  (.atalogiie. 
E.  Coolry,  Frenclilown,  M.J. 


Thompson's  Rinfllct  T^ts'^'^IIlV^S^s^f 

careful  selection,  I  have  supreme  lavers  for  rich  yel- 
low skinned  broilers.  V^tes.  t*  and  tn  per  I.);  I»  per 
100.    Geese.    E.  B.  »oud«r,  Wonderiow.  ■»». 

White 

^ ..^ ,    „ Plynio. 

Rock  \   Rhode  Island  Reds;  safe  deli  very  guaranteed, 
■  -  dellverv.     Par»- 

Paradlae.  ■*». 


rfc         r\lA  r'Ut^Vm  A"<1  Hatching  F.egs.  Wl 
Day  UldL^niCKS  i,,,Khorns.    Burred    Plyi 
Rock.«,  Rhode  Island  Reds;  safe  deli  very  uuarant< 
Place  order  now  to  Insure  prompt  delivery.     Par»- 
dU*  PowHry  F»rna,    Box  D.  "" -■ 


HUMWEB'WFASiOl'Si  WI^iTKR  I.AYIMO 
Anconas.Bar.  Rock.  R.  I.  R.d. White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  are  the  most  proHuhle  day  old  Chicks 
to  huv.  they  are  fed  right,  bred  right  and  reach  you  at 
the  right  ti  me.     B.  a.  ■■■— r  M  €•.,  K*.  rreaebf  w.  W.  I. 

TrRKRY  E«0»  from  large  vigorous  M.  Bronre. 
B   Red  NarraKsnsettand  W  Holland,  f-.I-.V)  |ier6:»4-'S 
per  iT  B  P.  Rock  and  s.C.R.I.  Red  Cl.i  .  #1.50  per  Ifc. 
All  »irss  nrenald:  I-  years  practical  eKj)erlence. 
e!stkrn  OHi:>  Pot  LTB)c  FARM.Beallsvllle.  Ohio. 


n  u—  f^Ul^l,m  5  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
D&Dy  ^niCKS  Catalog  and  price  list  Free. 
2»tiii  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20,  New  Wa8hlni;ton.O. 

rilirKA.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  leghorns  and 
ILnrred  P.  Rocks.  Post  prepaid.  Safe  del.  guaranteed. 
OaUlor  tree.      The  Cj.loue  Hateh.rT,  Bex  A,  ■lltentewa.  Pa. 

Eggs.  1».  11 :  30. 12.  Thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rpd«.  leghorns,  Haraburgs.  13  varieties.  Houdai.s, 
13, 11.50.   CaUlog.    8.  K.  MOHB.  0>opi:rwburo.  Pa. 

r  White  Leghorn.    Bred  to  lay,  farm 
range  stock.    flftOO   i>er   100.    Circular. 
B.  n.  ClOOD,  Pc»cli  Bottom,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ^ 


From  thoroughbred  Light    Brahma. 
_   _  (tolumbian  Wvandotte.  Silver  Cam- 

pine.  Rocks.  Re*lH.  11.00  per  13;  ♦:.0«  per  30.  Leghorn, 
♦1  i>er  1.5;  r-J  per  40.    S.  G.  BEALER^Coopersburg.  Pa. 

For  ««le.  all  varieties  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
Miiiorcas.  Hamburgs,  Anconas.  Orpingtons.  I.4ing- 
shans.  Brahnias,  Leghorns,  turkeys,  ducks,  gf^ 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  Ix)udonvllle  O. 

SJ.  Brown  Leghorn$  S^'^'aSf?;i^^;2;.fee": 

circular  free.     H.  M.  Moybr.  R.  3.  Boyertown.  Pa 

BABY^riiirK!*  -€'l7»TO:»l    hatchii^o 

R.  L  Reds.   Barred  Ro<"ks,  Lt.  BrHlinins. 
R.  M.  ClyMi«r,  A  A  EUfcoraAv..  OJb*.^*  ■"•• 

S  C.^'.  LKGHORN  CHTX,  »12  per  100.   Eggs.  ll.^O. 
'  S  t:.W.Orpincton  Chlx.30<nnd  SOf.  Eggs.  »3  and  f*. 
Ckls..  I.'iup   ,Hunnybrook  Farm.  Andover,  Ohio. 
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Motor  Trucks  for  Farmers 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  fl.oo  for  the  next  best  and  60  renta  for  each  other  article  pubHahed  In  our  Kx- 
rerience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  diacuaaion  and 
•ttCSWt  aubjects  lor  future  diacusaion.    Contributioua  must  reach  us  lo  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Tone  No.  12»>8.  Jink  1. — What  are  yoti 
plaiininK  to  do  this  year  whith  will  h«'lp 
to  b\iiid  up  vour  farm  by  rt'st«)rlnj;  its 
fertility?  Maybe  it  Is  llminj;  or  manur- 
ing  vour  pasiiue  land,  sowing  a  cover 
crop'  in  the  corn,  turning  under  the 
second-Krowth  clover,  or  some  other  pood 
farminj:  practice.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  whether  vour  land  will  be  as  good 
when  you  leave  it  as  it  was  when  you 
acquired  it. 

TiU'ic  No.  12»>0.  Ji  NE  15. — Keeping  hired 
men  on  the  farm.  Labor  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get.  A  good  man  on  the  farm 
means  everything  to  the  farmer  at  a  time 
lilte  this.  If  yoM  liiive  such  a  luan.  tell 
how  you  got  him.  liow  yo)i  keep  him, 
your  treatment  of  him,  etc. 

Toi'ic  No.  1270.  .1\  LY  1. — Curing  and  haul- 
ing hay  is  again  tlie  order  of  the  dny. 
W'Tuit  "ways  has  your  experience  taught 
.\ou  are  the  most  successful';  Can  you 
Veil  tis  how  to  cure  Koy-l)ean  or  cow-pea 
bay?  What  about  spontaneous  combnstioD? 


tion  he  should  give  other  faiin  ma- 
chinery, will  reap  a  profit  from  Its 
use  in  excess  of  that  of  most  any  other 
man. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — 
Abotit  a  year  ago  we  purchased  a  2-ton 
motor  truck.  We  have  a  large  marl 
deposit  on  our  farm,  and  purchased 
this  tnick  solely  to  haul  marl  to  the 
station,  two  and  one-half  miles  dls- 
tai»t.  We  little  dreamed  of  using  the 
truck  on  the  farm  when  purchasing  it, 
but  one  day  the  truck  was  idle,  and  we 
were  loading  a  car  of  wheat  at  the 
station,  using  two  teams  that  were 
badly  needed  in  the  fields.  We  put 
the  truck  on  the  job  of  wheat-hauling, 
and  sent  the  two  teams  to  the  fields, 
finding  one  man  with  the  truck,  with 
an  assistant  in  loading,  capable  of 
hauling  a  third  more  wheat  than  both 
teams  with  a  driver  each. 

Our    truck    handled    our    wheat    so 
rapidly   and   economically   that  it  was 
soon    introduced   to    various   kinds   of 
hauling   all    over   the    farm,    such    as 
hauling  fertilizer  to  the  fields,  apples 
to    the    station,    wire    fencing    where 
needed  on  the  farm,  baled  hay  to  the 
station,  stock  to  market,  etc.     In  fact, 
we  find  almost  daily  use  for  our  truck 
on  the  farm  when  the  grotind  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  bear  its  weight.     They 
are  easily  mired  during  a  wet  period, 
and  should  never  "be  taken  from  a  solid 
road  during  such  a  time.    However,  we 
find  but  few  days  we  cannot  use  it  on 
the  farm,  and  those  days  are  immedi- 
ately after   a  heavy  rain.     In  hauling 
marl  to  the  station  with  our  truck,  a 
distance    of    two    and    one-half   miles, 
making  twelve  trips  per  day,  we  con- 
sume 12  gallons  of  gasoline  and  about 
3    pints   of    oil,   truck    loaded   to    full 
capacity.     An   average  day's  work   on 
the    farm    with    the    truck    consumes 
about  half  this  qunntity  of  both  gaso- 
line and  oil.    Our  repair  bills  have  not 
been    heavy,    and    the    truck    has   had 
good  care.     In  fact,  we  have  paid  out 
but  little  money  for  repairs,  and  had 
but  little  trouble. 

Using  our  motor  truck  for  two  dis- 
tinct purposes  gives  us  the  experience 
of  both  the  farmer  and  the  city  man. 
All  agree  that  the  motor  truck  is  a 
paying  proposition  to  the  city  man. 
but  little  Is  said  about  the  truck  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer.  We  are  steal- 
ing our  truck  more  and  more  from  the 
job  It  was  purchased  for,  and  using 
It  on  the  farm,  becauf^e  we  find  it  more 
profitable  there.  We  are  therefore 
thoroughly  convinred  that  the  motor 
truck  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  vho 
will  give   it  the  same  care  and  atten- 


Mrs.   E.   M.   A.,   Ashville,   N.   Y.— 
One   of   our   local   apple   growers   pur- 
chased  a  motor  truck  last   year,   and 
marketed  fruit  with  it  during  the  en- 
tire season.     It  is  a  1-ton   truck,  and 
is    used    also    on    bad    roads    to    save 
the  touring  car.     The  same  work  done 
with    horses    would    have    given    the 
fruit    time    to    spoil.      Picked    apples, 
of  course,  would   keep,  but, the  truck 
carried  endless  loads  of  windfalls  and 
early  apples  to  the  nearest  city,  where 
they  were  sold   for   immediate  use  at 
a  profitable  figure,  while  many  of  them 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  dead  loss. 
I    have    no   accurate   figures   of   profit, 
but    if   the    man    who   owns    it    hadn't 
seen  where  it  would  pay  for  itself  he 
certainly  would  never  have  bought  it. 
We  used  to  profit  by  a  truck,  but  we 
quit.     We  are  1*4   miles   from  a  par- 
ticularly good  country  store,  and  the 
merchant's   son   used  to  deliver  goods 
with  a  truck,  which  was  a  very  great 
convenience  to  the  community  in  gen- 
eral;   but  the  boy   Is   now  in   France, 
satisfactory   help   that   could   run   the 
truck    was    as    unattainable    as    dia- 
monds, except  at  a  diamond  price,  the 
father  Is  by  far  too  busy,  so  the  truck 
is  waiting  for  the  son's  return.     How- 
ever, no  extensive  producer  of  perish- 
able stuff,  like  fruit,  can  afford  to  do 
without  a  good  machine  in  these  days. 


produce  to  market,  buys  what  he 
wants,  loads  it  on  the  truck,  and  re- 
turns as  if  it  were  his  own,  less  $5. 
Two  horses  could  not  pull  near  as 
heavy  a  load,  or  do  it  as  cheaply  or 
quickly  as  the  truck.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  make  two  trips  with  houses 
where  only  one  with  the  truck  is 
sufficient. 

The    advantage     that    trucks    have 
over   horses   are   numerous,   but   chi^ 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  when  work  is 
pressing  and  daylight  is  precious  the 
truck  can  go   spinning  away  to  town 
in    much    less    time   than    the   horses 
could  possibly  haul  a  load  there.    From 
observation  and  reasoning  we  believe 
that   the   initial   cost   of   the  truck   is 
greater   than    for   horses    and    wagon, 
but  that  the  repair  bill  for  the  truck 
amounts  to  far  lees  than  for  the  wagon 
and  harness  coupled  with  the  cost  of 
feed  for  the  horses  and  shoeing  them. 
This,    of    course,    depends    largely    on 
the  owner.    A  careless  driver  or  owner 
can   tear   up   a  truck;    so  also  can   a 
stingy    or    careless    man    starve    his 
horses.    Where  one  can  possibly  afford 
it   we   favor    owning   a  truck;    where 
we  cannot  own  one  we  are  glad  to  use 
"the  other  fellow's,"  so  long  as  he  lets 
us  use  it  reasonably. 


yiorkPs  Best 
Roofing 

Fralsht 
Paid 


ir^v    ^  .'IT.  , 


"Rao"  Clnster  Metal  Siiinrfea.  V-Crimp,  ^Corru 
Katcd.  Standing  Scam.  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings. SidinKS.  Wnllboard^ainta.  etc.,.direot  to  you 
at  Itock-Bottom  Factory  Pricea.    Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  rrcisM. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  oatlaat  three  or«nary  roofs.    Nopaintmsr 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  hghtaiDK  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
eaniplcs.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer'* 
profita.  Ask  for  Book 
No.618 


LOW  PRICEO  6AM6ES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  poatal  for 
Garage  Book,  ahowing  styles. 
THiVtMWAIIDS  Mra.  CO., 
5S8^M   Mm  St..   Chut— itua. 


Sflmples  & 

Roofing  Book 


p.    S.,    Delmont,    N.    J. — A    motor 
truck  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  farmer  to 
have.      I   have   one,   and    find    it   very 
useful.     I   take  all  of  my  products  to 
the  station  on  it,  and  can  be  there  and 
back  where  1   could  only  be  half  way 
there  with   my   horses,  as  the  station 
is    four    miles    from    the    farm.      My 
truck's    capacity    is    l^o    tons,    and    I 
take  50  hampers  of  lima  beans  or  pota- 
toes at  one  time.     I  have  had  it  four 
years,  and  it  is  still  giving  satisfactory 
results.     It  is  doing  four  times  better 
on    the   road    than    horses,   because   it 
goes  faster,  and  when  1  stop  any  place 
I    don't   have   to   tie   it^  as   It   stands 
without   running  away.      I    would   not 
know   now   how   to   get   along  without 
it.     About  five  years  ago  1  didn't  have 
a  truck,  but  one  of  my  neighbors  had 
one,    and    he    charged    me    5    cents    a 
bushel  to  take  produce  to  the  station 
four  miles  away. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky. — 
My  husl)and  does  not  own  a  motor 
truck,  but  has  his  produce  hauled  to 
market  in  one  owned  by  a  neighbor. 
The  market  is  eight  miles  distant,  and 
this  man  charges  $r>  a  trip  for  either 
a  light  or  heavy  load.  If  necessary, 
he  is  willing  to  haul  a  load  from  town 
on  his  return  without  any  extra 
charges.  Next  to  owning  a  truck,  this 
is  the  most  satisfactory  plan.  As  ho 
finds  he  needs  them,  my  husband 
j  makes  a  list  of  tools,  repair  material 
rin<l  farm  cquii)ment.  and  then  he. 
with    our    neighbor,    takes    a   load    of 


M.   D.,   Concord ville.   Pa. — ^With   us 
it  wasn't  a  case  of  "Shall   we   get  a 
truck?"     It  was  either  get  one  or  lose 
the  good  market  trade  we  had  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia.    A  few  months 
ago,    under   war    conditions,   we   were 
unable  to  have  our  produce  transferred 
from  the  railroad  terminal  to  the  mar- 
ket house,  so  there  seemed  nothing  left 
to  do  but  buy  a  truck.     We  bought  a 
1-ton  truck,  but  have  often  put  on  a 
load  of  nearly  a  ton   and  a  half  and 
taken   it  twenty-three   miles  to   Phila- 
delphia over  the  good   road   we   have. 
We    haul    mostly    pork    products    and 
general   farm   produce,  but  find   many 
other  jobs  to  do  around  our  130-acre 
farm. 

The  big  thing  which  appeals  to  us 
with  the  truck  is  the  few  times  we 
have  to  handle  the  load— only  twice, 
on  at  the  farm,  and  off  in  Philadel- 
phia. Under  our  old  manner  of  ship- 
ping, everything  had  to  he  handled  six 
times,  in  some  cases  with  not  the  best 
of  care.  First  it  had  to  be  loaded  at 
the  farm,  then  off  at  our  local  railroad 
station,  on  to  the  train,  and  off  again 
in  Philadelphia,  onto  a  wagon  in  the 
city,  and  off  again  at  the  market — six 
handlings,  against  two  now.  With  a 
number  of  small  packages,  such  as  a 
market  shipment  Is  made  up  of,  this 
is  no  small  factor. 

What  do  just  the  exact  cost  and 
operating  expenses  of  our  truck  mat- 
ter? We  are  making  money  now, 
whereas  if  we  hadn't  bought  it,  there 
is  no  telling  where  we  would  have 
(ome  out.  Sometimes  all  we  need  to 
learn  to  swim  is  to  be  pushed  over- 
board. That  Is  the  way  we  became  a 
motor  truck  user,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment would  undoubtedly  be  good  for 
many  more  farmers  who  hesitate  to 
go  in  for  fear  the  water  will  be  cold, 
but  who,  when  they  are  once  In,  will 
hate  to  come  out. 


Careful  seeding  ruts  down  the 
amount  of  seed  necessary,  because  it 
increases  the  cliances  for  a  good  stand. 
This  is  a  point  woith  <onsidering  when 
seed  prices  are  higli. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
greatly  wliy  not  buy  a  high  grade  used 
Automobile,  thereby  Having  over  «>  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  consists  of  the 
hlglier  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroonj  will  con- 
vince yoti. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupmobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packaixis — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  Is  made  we  have  in 
stock  in  all  styles  and  models.  Wiite  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with,  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  Information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Broad  St..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


R.K. 


Double  Tread 
TIRES 


They  are  retreaded— add  that  means 
twice  as  much  fabric,  and  as  much 
rubber  as  new  tires,  cemented  and 
double  chain  stitched  together.  In 
point  of  service  every  bit  as  good  aa 
new  tires— yet  cost  you  only  half  as 
much  and  are  guaranteed. 

The  following  are  the  little  price*  of  our 
guaranteed  tires : 

BiM  Price         SIfe  Price 

SOxS  r.OO  34x4  S12.U0 

•MxS%  8.50         MxVyi  13.50 

32x3>^  9.00  :i-)x4>..^  14.00 

3:1x4  ILM       :^;.\4».._.        u.rio 

Add  •!  to  the  mbovr  for  Non-Wkid  Tire 
9  per  rent  off  for  raMh  witli  order. 
10  pereent  depoult  required  with  «li 
C.  O.  1>.  orders. 

R.  K.  Tire  Company 

837  N.  Broad  St.,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  l.r  Descriptive  BMililct  and  Price  List. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guarantee  tiie  lowest  prices 
in  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-clahs, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  in  1018-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  is  full  of  valual)le  mformation  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World'M  Largest  Auto  Dealer* 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Whpii     writing;     advertlsots.     please 
mention    Thk    Pua<  rrt  al    Farmer. 


I  BOYS  & 


G-IRLS 


THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
fewnder  of  the  P.  L  O-  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
"My,  it  surely  is  raining  some  this 
morning,"    said    Laddie   as   he   awoke 
one    spring    morning    and    heard    the 
rain  on  the  roof.    "I  am  glad  today  is 
Saturday  again,  so  we  don't  have  to 
go  to  school,  because  Polly  and  I  would 
get  wet  if  we  did.    Yes,  I  am  coming 
down  right  away,  mother,"  he  replied 
to  a  cheery  voice  from  the  first  floor, 
as  he  quickly  slipped  into  his  clothes. 
"Doesn't  it  seem  good  that  it  is  rain- 
ing today,"  said  Laddie's  mother  after 
her  usual  morning  greeting.     "Father 
it  going  to  cut  potatoes   for  planting 
today,  and  this  rain  will  make  things 
just     right     for     planting     them     on 
Monday. 

"It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  piece  Tad 
Roberts  recited  in  school  the  other 
day,"  added  Laddie.  "I  don't  remem- 
ber all  of  It,  but  it  was  something 
like  this] 

'It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  com- 
plain ; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and 

sends  rain. 
Why,  rain's  ^my  choice'.'  " 

"Very  true,"  said  his  mother.  "If 
the  weather  was  left  to  suit  some  boys 
I  have  heard  of  it  would  always  be 
clear.  Then  they  would  have  no  creeks 
to  flsh  In,  no  pools  to  swim  in,  no  ponds 
to  skate  on,  and  nothing  would  grow. 
We  must  certainly  be  glad  that  nobody 
can  make  the  weather  to  suit  them- 
selves." 

it  wasn't  Ibng  after  breakfast  before 
the  potatOKiBttIng  squad  was  at  work. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Silas  and  Laddie  were 
each  comfortably  seated,  and  from  the 
looks  of  the  pile  of  potatoes  which  had 
been  treated  for  planting.  Laddie 
thought  It  would  take  a  week  to  cut 
them  all. 

"Not  much  fun  in  this  job,"  almost 
unconsciously  spoke  Laddie  after  about 
an  hour's  cutting. 

"Not  much,"  agreed  his  father,  "but 
it  seems  to  me  you  would  enjoy  it 
better  if  you  knew  a  little  more  about 
potatoes.  For  instance,  have  you  no- 
ticed how  the  eyes  are  arranged?" 

"They  are  just  any  old  way,"  replied 
Laddi& 

"  'Deed  they  are  not,"  corrected  his 
father.  "Here,  take  this  potato:  hold 
the  stem  end  down,  and  the  seed  end 
up.     Now  revolve  it  and  look  at  the 


"It  reminds  me,"  spoke  up  Silas,  "of 
a  trick  we  used  to  play  in  school.  If 
you  want  to  make  anybody  turn  their 
arms  and  hands  around,  just  ask  them 
what  is  a  spiral  staircase,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  they  will  stail  to 
Illustrate  one  before  they  tell  you. 
Just  try  that  the  next  day  you  go  to 
school." 


eyes 


i» 


"Why,  they  are  all  on  spirally,  arent 
they,  quickly  observed  Laddie  as  he 
did  what  his  father  told  him. 

"Yes,  they  are,"  replied  his  father, 
"just  like  the  buds  on  an  apple  tree  or 
a  peach  tree,  no  two  of  them  opposite 
each  other.  You  see,  that  is  nature's 
way  to  make  herself  strong,  and  I  pre- 
Rtime  the  potato  eyes  are  arranged  the 
sante  way,  so  that  their  feeding  roots, 
as  we  might  call  them,  can  have  a 
piece  of  potato  flesh  all  to  themselves 
without  crowding  others." 


"I'll  try  that,  all  right,  on  Monday," 
agreed  Laddie. 

"What  I  don't  like  about  potatoes 
are  the  bugs,"  continued  Silas.  "Why, 
I  saw  some  sitting  on  the  fence  today, 
just  waiting  for  these  to  come  up." 

"Potato  bugs  don't  amount  to  much 
any  more,"  added  Mr.  Robinson.  "When 
I  was  a  boy,  though,  they  were  just  a 
new  thing,  and  many  is  the  weary  day 
I  spent  with  a  paddle  and  a  pan,  knock- 
ing them  off  the  vines." 

"I  can  beat  that  method  with  our 
new  power  sprayer,'  said  Silas. 

"Yes,,  it  was  this  very  potato  bug,  or 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  to  speak  cor- 
rectly," added  Mr.  Robinson,  "which  Is 
responsible  for  our  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  arsenical,  sprays.  Paris  green 
has  for  about  fifty  years  been ^  fed  to 
him,  ton  after  ton,  but  we  have  another 
poison,  lead  arsenate,  now,  which  Is 
more  effective." 

"Did  the  bugs  come  from  Colorado?" 
asked  Ladle. 

"TTiey    are    natives    of    the    Rocky 
Mountain    region    of    the    Southwest," 
replied  his   father,  "and  used  to   feed 
on  the  plants  out  there  which  belong 
to  the  potato  family.     As  the  country 
became   settled,    however,    It  was   not 
long  before  potato  patches  reached  to 
that   region,   and  then   the  bugs   used 
the  potato  fields  to  walk  all  across  the 
continent.     It  took  them  ten  years  to 
get   across  the  Mississippi   river,   and 
then  another  ten  years  to  get  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,   and  ever  since  they  ar- 
rived here,  about  1874,  we  have  been 
fighting  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Silas,  who  had  been 
learning  something  as  he  listened,  "and 
what  makes  me  mad  is  that  chickens 
won't  eat  them.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
raise  a  new  breed,  by  crossing  lady 
bugs  and  crows,  because  I  know  those 
two  are  natural  enemies  of  potato  bug 
eggs  and  the  full-grown  bugs.  If  I 
could  get  my  new  breed  as  big  as 
turkeys,  and  to  lay  like  Indian  Runner 
ducks,  I  could  make  a  fortune." 

"Don't  let  Silas  borrow  your  War 
Savings  Stamps  to  invest  in  that 
scheme,"  jokingly  continued  Mr.  Robin- 
son as  Laddie  left  them  to  go  g^  a 
drink  of  water. 

(To  he  continued) 


I  (121.)  What  is  the  best  day  for 
making  pancakes? 

(122.)  Mention  something  which  has 
two  heads,  one  tail,  four  legs  on  one 
side  and  two  on  the  other. 

(123.)  Why  Is  a  horse  a  curious 
feeder? 

(124.)  What  is  it  a  blind  man  took 
at  breakfast  which  restored  his  sight? 
[Which  reminds  me:  How  did  the  car- 
penter    restore     his     sight?  —  Uncle 

GeORiGE.] 

Virginia  Newlin,  Pennsylvania,  asks: 

(125.)  Can  you  telephone  from  a 
moving  train? 

Allene  Dame  sent  these  riddles  from 
her  home  In  Virginia: 

(126.)  When  is  a  fowl's  neck  like 
a  bell? 

(127.)  Why  does  a  bay  horse  never 
pay   toll? 

(128.)  Why  does  a  beggar  wear  a 
very  short  coat? 

(129.)  "What  can  run,  but  cant 
walk,  and  has  a  tongue,  but  can't 
talk?"  asks  Louise  Boswell,  from 
Maryland. 

Here  are  some  more  Pennsylvania 
riddles,   sent  by  Margaret  Kemmerer: 

(130.)  What  Is  the  longest  word  In 
the  English  language? 

(131.)  I  paused  beside  a  mill  when 
on  my  walk,  and  noticed  its  peculiar 
key.    What  town  was  I  in? 

(132.)  As  1  came  around  the  bend 
in  the  road.  Avis  was  eating  an  appl*. 
What  kind  was  it? 


mentioned   on   this   page   If   you   send 
me  a  3-cent  stamp  to  pay  Uncle  Sam. 


We  have  found  another  friend.  The 
mother  of  two  of  our  Virginia  chil- 
dren— Aunt  Sue,  we  will  call  her — 
wrote  to  Mr.  Walker  that  she  llkea 
our  page,  and  he  showed  me  the  let- 
ter. She  sent  this  riddle  for  us  to 
guess: 

The  beginning  of  eternity. 

The  end  of  time  and  spax;e. 
The  beginning  of  every  end, 
And  the  end  of  every  place. 


Answers  for  April  15th  issue: 
(109.)   The  one  who  had  the  largest 


The  P.  I.  O.  members  have  discov- 
ered another  friend  in  Miss  S.  E.  N., 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  her  letter  she 
says  she  is  not  one  of  the  "little  girls," 
but  likes  to  read  our  stories  and  rid- 
dles. She  sent  the  following  story  for 
us,  which  her  father  used  to  tell  her 
when  she  was  a  little  girl: 
Sectarian  Oxen 

A   gentleman    traveling   iu    Texas  m^t    on 
the  road  a   uag«»n   drawn   by   four  oxen  and 
driven    bv    a    countryman    who.    in    addition 
to    the    skilful     flourish    and    crack    of    hia 
whip,      was      vociffrously      encouraging     hi« 
horned    horses    after    this    fashion  :       'Haw, 
Presbvterian :      (lee,    IJaptlst  !      Whoa.    Kpl»- 
copalfan  !      Get   up.   Methodist  :"      The   trav- 
eler   stopped    the    driver,    remarking    to    Dim 
that    he    had    strange    names    for    his    oxen, 
and    he    would    like   to    know    why    he    thus 
called    them.-      "Well."    said    the    driver.    "I 
call  this  ox   Presbvterian  because  he  is  true 
blue    and    never    fails ;    pulls    through    diffi- 
culties   and    holds    out    to    the    end.       I    call 
this  one  Raptist  because  he  U  alwajr  after 
water,    and    it    seems   as   thougli   he'd    never 
drink    enough :    then,    again,    he    wmi't    eat 
with    the    others.       I    call    this    one    Episco- 
palian   because    he    has    a    mighty    \  ay    of 
holding   his   head   up,   and   If   the   yo/  p  gets 
a   little   tight   he   tries   to  kick  clear  out   or 
the  traces      I  call  this  ox  Methodist  because 
he  pufTs  and  blows  and  l)ellow9  as  he  goes 
along,   and   voud    think    he   was   pulling   all 
creation,   but   he   dont   pull   a   single   pound 
unless  you   continually   stir   him." 


head. 
(110.) 
(IIL) 


A  watch. 
An  egg. 

(112.)   December. 

(113.)   Letter  R. 

(114.)   One  trains  the  mind,  and  the 
other  minds  the  train. 

(115.)   Corn. 

(116.)   Ohio. 

(117.)   Because  he  had  no  knife. 

(118.)   Because  it  has  a  spring  In  it. 

(119.)  Because  he  would  be  benefited 
(Benny  fitted),  and  she  would  be  ani- 
mated   (Anna   mated). 


Dear  Little  Pussy 

/  love  little  pussy. 
Her  coat  is  so  wctrm. 

And  if  I  don't  hurt  her. 
She'll  do  me  no  harm. 

She'll  raise  lots  of  kittens. 
Which  won't  get  my  goat. 

For  I'll  work  'em  up  into 
A  Hudson   seal   coat. 

— Lucy  Wonder. 


THE    BLACKBERRY    DOLL 

DOROTHY    K.    THOMPSON,    MARYI^ND 

Listen,  folks'.      1   will  tell   you  how  little 
Nellie    got    her    doll.      She    was    a    farmers 
daughter,   and  had  never  left   the  old  farm. 
When  the  wonderful  day  came,  Nell  went  to 
town    with    her    father.       The    slgl.ts    were 
great,    especially    at     the    tt>y     shop.       she 
thought     herself     In     fairyland     when     she 
beheld  her  heart's   desire — a   beautiful    doll. 
When   she  got   home   she  told  her  mother 
she  wanted  just  one  thing,  and  her  mother 
told    a    secret.      She   was    to    gather    black- 
berries :   thev  did  not  Jump  Into  her  bucket, 
or   no  falrv'appeartd.      The  sun   shone  hot, 
vhe   became    weary   and    very    tired.    b\it    re- 
membered her  goal,  and  said:    "Little  black- 
berries   make    dolly    come    nearer    to    me. 
Nights  found   her  buckets   full,   so   the   sum 
was  soon  raised.      Sh(»  went  to  town   again. 
Her    father    beheld    the    hai  piest    face,    and 
was  amazed   to  find   the  doll   was   hers. 

He  told  his  wife  later  he  thought  It  was 
extravagance.  "She  made  the  money  by 
faithful  work."  his  wife  replied,  "rhildren 
that  work  hard  and  faithful  should  have 
a  reward  to  show  that  honest  labor  bring* 
an  honest  reward,     it  encourages  them.  ' 

Finallv  he  declared  because  things  were 
high  it  'was  no  reason  they  should  not  be 
l»ought.  when  happiness  was  concerned. 
The  blackberry  baby  many  times  paid  its 
price  For  good  girls  who  earn  their  own 
money,  nothing  Is  too  high,  and  I  believe 
that's  what  the  farmers'  daughters  do, 
after  all.      Nothing  Is  too  good  for  them. 


RIDDLES 

Lizzie  M.  Clemens,  Pennsylvania, 
sends  these  five  riddles  for  us  to  guess: 

(120.)  Why  are  riddles  which  can- 
not be  answered  like  a  man  disap- 
pointed by   his  expected  visitors? 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Newlin  C.  Jones  (Penna.),  one  of 
our  brand  new  members,  whom  I  do 
not  know  whether  to  call  a  niece  or 
a  nephew,  says:  "I  live  with  my 
grandfather.  My  aunt,  Virginia  New- 
lin, is  his  daughter,  but  she  Is  only 
13  years  old.  She  belongs  to  the 
P.  I.  O.  Club,  and  she  says  it  is  a 
lot  of  fun."  Now,  who  can  tell  me 
they  have  an  "uncle"  only  13  years 
old? 


Some  members  are  still  asking  me 
to  send  them  the  namew  of  members 
of  our  club.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  do  this,  and  I  wouldn't  know 
who  to  pick  If  I  only  sent  a  few.  I 
am  always  glad,  however,  to  send  the 
full  name  and  address  of  any  member* 


A   DAY    AT    SCHOOL 

VIR(JIMA     R.     NKWMN.     PEN  N  STl.VA  SIA 

One  morning  when  1  got  up  It  was  late 
and  1  had  overslept  myself.  1  dressed  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  ate  my  breakfast 
In  a  hurrv.  and  then,  to  top  it  off.  I  had 
to  run  to  catch  the  train.  After  I  got  to 
s.  hool  I  was  confronted  by  a  bun<-h  of 
girls  and  boys  In  the  hall  who  were  initiat- 
ing the  freshmen.  1  am  a  freshman,  so  I 
thought  mv  time  had  come,  but  fortunately 
they    did   not    do   anything   to   me. 

GOOD  TIMES   AT   SCHOOL 
JESSIK   F.    Mt'NCASTER.    MARYI.ANI> 

We  are  having  lots  of  fun  at  school  now. 
The  grammar  scho«»l — T  mean  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades — Is  very  busy  practicing 
<lrcle  dodge  ball  for  field  educational  day. 
which  is  t<i  »>e  May  .*^d.  That  is  a  day 
set  aside  when  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
meet  togother  for  athletic  stunts  and  con- 
tests. 1  hone  to  make  the  dodge  ball  team. 
We  also  play  end  ball,  which  the  high 
schools  are  to  play  educational  day.  we 
will   have  our  chance  at   It   next  year. 


Forestrv  offi.  ials  at  the  Ohio  Experlmen 
Station.  Woostcr.  are  arranging  a  program 
to  assist  'lie  Bt>y  Scouts  of  America  to 
plant  trees  as  a'  memorial  to  Theo«1ore 
Roosevelt  and  also  to  the  American  boy» 
wLo    lust    tLelr    lives    iu    the   great    war. 
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TkU  is  the  (arm  women'*  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  diteanion 
of  topic*  of  everydajr  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  familT.  The  Practical  Fanner  inrites — 
and  expects — you  not  oniy  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  fiiture  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


June  1. — What  means  do  you  take  to  keep 
the  house  flies  out  of  your  home?  How- 
do  vou  kill  those  which  ejet  in?  What 
kind  of  door  and  window  screens  do  you 
find   the   most   satisfactory? 

Jt'NE  15. — Cooking  utensils  have  been  much 
improved  of  recent  years.  What  kind 
do  you   like  best  for  the  diffei*ent  uses — 

-  iron,  agate,  tin  or  aluminum?  What  ad- 
vantage has  each?  Tell  us  about  any 
new  or  unusual  "pots  and  pans"  which 
you  find  of  special  help  to  you  in  cooking. 


July  1. — Canning  season  Is  here  again. 
Have  you  learned  some  things  especially 
good  from  all  the  "advice"  given  out  the 
past  two  seasons  in  the  great  drives  to 
conserve  food,  which  you  intend  to  prac- 
tice this  year?  Tell  us  your  best  way  to 
can  some  particular  vegetable. 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
reach  u»  at  Imaat  15  days  bmform  thm  datm  of 
iaauo,  it  will  bm  too  lata. 


Experiences  with  Ducks  and  Geese 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky. — 
My    favorite    breed    of    ducks    is    the 
Indian  Runner,  because  they  are  such 
great    layers.      I    have   never    used    a 
brooder  or  incubator  in  raising  them, 
but    prefer    to    set   the   eggs   under   a 
trusty  Biddy.     The  shells  of  duck  eggs 
are    rather    hard    and    thick,    and    at 
hatching  time  if  the  weather  is  very 
dry  I   sprinkle  the  eggs  with  a  little 
luke-warm    water    once    or    twice.      It 
seems  to  help  the  ducklings  break  the 
shell.      Nothing    is   fed   the    ducklings 
until    they   are   forty-eight   hours   old. 
They   are  then   given   a  light  feed  of 
equal  parts  of  corn  bread  crumbs  and 
cooked  rolled  oats|  made  into  a  very 
wet  mash   with   water  or,  if  possible, 
Bweet  milk,  but  never  sour.     There  is 
always  water  near  at  feeding  time,  for 
they  easily   become  choked,  and   need 
water  to  wash  their  food  down.    After 
they    have    finished    eating,    any    food 
that  may  be  left  is  removed  at  once 
and    thrown    into    the   slop    for   hogs. 
The   food   soon   becomes   sour   if  left, 
and   it   is   unsafe   to  permit   ducks   to 
eat   sour   food.     I   never   feed   heavily 
except  through  the  laying  period  and 
at  fattening  time.     My  ducks  receive 
practically  the  same  food  that  I   give 
my  chickens  under  similar  ages  and 
periods.     They  are  not  allowed  water 
in   which   to   swim   until   they  are  at 
least  eight  weeks  old  and   sometimes 
much    older.     I    find   their   one   great 
enemy  on  the  water  is  the  turtle;  con- 
sequently I  must  guard  them  from  the 
creek  and  river.    But  the  fact  that  they 
do  not   swim   until   nearing  maturity 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  them.    Water  is 
not  fit  for  chickens'  use  where  ducks 
run,  and  for  this  reason  I  try  to  keep 
the   ducks   and  chickens  separate,  ex- 
cept the  Biddies  that  hatch  and  raise 
the    ducklings.      This,    of    course,    re- 
quires special  pens  and  runs.     A  low 
house  with  open  front,  built  on  a  well- 
drained  sprtot.  is  also  necessary.    Ducks 
are  water  fowls,  and  it  seems  strange 
to    say     it,     but    they    succumb    very 
quickly  if  compelled  to  roost  in  damp 
"  quarters.     I  have  never  sold  feathers, 
but  if   I   were  raising  ducks  for  that 
purpose  I  should  choose  a  white  breed, 
because  white  feathers  are  more  popu- 
lar than  colored  ones. 


living)  and  doing  with  very  little 
water,  none  of  them  excels  the  Indian 
Runner. 

I  have  never  had  any  success  hatch- 
ing duck  eggs  in  an  incubator,  but 
find  the  old  hen  the  surest  method. 

The  feathers  I  always  save  for  pil- 
lows, feather  beds,  etc.  They  are  as 
nice  as  geese  feathers. 

I  make  a  bran  mash  composed  of 
two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  each 
wheat  middlings  and  sifted  ground 
oats  or  oat  flake,  one-half  part  corn- 
nical,  one-fourth  part  beef  meal,  alstf 
a  little  powdered  charcoal,  the  amount 
to  be  given  each  meal  to  be  wet  with  | 
boiling  water  into  a  dry  (not  sloppy), 
crumbly  mass,  and  feed  each  day  with 
some  crystal  grit.  This  is  followed 
with  clean  water  in  shallow  dishes  to 
drink,  but  placed  so  the  ducklings 
can  not  paddle  in  It.  After  the  duck- 
lings are  six  weeks  old  I  begin  to 
add  a  little  buckwheat  grain  to  the 
mash,  increasing  it  as  they  grow  older. 

We  used  to  mix  all  our  poultry  to- 
gether, but  my  last  ducks,  which  were 
Indian  Runners,  I  kept  yarded  by 
themselves,   and  they  did  finely. 


A   dry    shelter    for   a   roosting    place, 
plenty   of   shady  grass,   with   running 
water,  will  enable  anyone  to  rear  them 
successfully.    Unlike  ducks,  which  are 
best  hatched  in  an  incubator  and  raised 
in  a  brooder,  goslings  do  better  with 
their  own  mother.     Even  the  gander 
will    come,    with    fatherly    pride,    and 
help  care  for  and  defend  his  brood  as 
soon  as  it  is  out.    Old  geese  make  the 
best  breeders.     Ganders  should  not  be 
kept  over  three  years,  for  as  they  get 
older    they    become    cross    and    fight 
among  themselves,  and  sometimes  in- 
jure children.     Goose  eggs  should  be 
sprinkled  with  warm  water  as  soon  as 
they  commence  to   pip,   and   the   gos- 
lings removed  from  the  nest  as  they 
hatch,   or   they   may   get   trampled   to 
death.     No  food  should  be  given  until 
they  are  twenty-four  hours  old.     For 
the  first   few   days  nothing   is  better 
than  stale  bread,  moistened  with  milk, 
and    tender    greens,    such    as    lettuce, 
clover,   onion   tops,  etc.     After  a  few 
days  I  feed  a  mash  of  cornmeal,  bran 
and    middlings,    moistened   with   milk 
or  water,  three  times  a  day, .till  the 
quill    feathers    develop,    after    which 
time  only  two  feeds  dally  are  neces- 
sary.    Scrub  stock  Is  not  so  profitable. 
I  like  the  White  China  breed.     They 
are   more   prolific.      Some   of   my   old 
geese  raise  three  broods  In  one  season. 
I    never    pick    geese    alive,    even    if    I 
could  believe  it  doesn't  hurt.     I  would 
not  spoil  the  looks  of  my  proud,  grace- 
ful   beauties    for    the    worth    of    the 
feathers. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y.— 
I  have  raised  ducks,  but  never  geese. 
I  have  had  Pekin,  Aylesbury,  Indian 
Runner  and  the  common  mixed  ducks, 
raising  only  one  variety  during  a  year, 
and  have  always  had  good  success  ex- 
cept the  first  year,  when  I  raised  the 
common  mixed  kind.  That  first  year's 
experience  taught  me  many  things  to 
which  I  owed,  later,  my  success.  It 
taught  me  not  to  make  their  pens 
where  there  was  no  shade;  not  to  keep 
them  In  damp  buildings,  or  give  them 
sloppy  food;  not  to  give  the  ducklings 
too  much  water,  especially  too  short  a 
time  before  eating. 

I  think  for  beauty  the  Rouen  is  the 
handsomest  of  all,  and  they  lay  more 
eggs  than  any  except  the  Indian  Run- 
ner. For  feathers,  market  or  where 
a  large  bird  is  wanted  for  the  family 
table,  the  Mammoth  Pekin  is  the  best, 
but  for  eggs,  quick  growth  and  not 
much  expense  out  for  feed  (for  they 
will   almost  entirely  hunt  their  own 


M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va. — For  about 
four   years   I   have   kept   from  ten  to 
twelve    Indian    Runner   ducks,    and    I 
have  found  them  to  be  a  very  profit- 
able side  line  In  connection  with  the 
poultry  here  on  the  farm.     This  breed 
of    ducks    has    often    been    called   the 
Leghorn  of  the  duck  family,  as  they 
lay    so    much    better    than    the    other 
breeds.      Our    orchard    is    fenced    for 
poultry,  so  the  ducks  have  access  to 
a  large   range,  and  they  take  advan- 
tage   of    it.      In    fact,    they    are    very 
industrious,     and    come    home    every 
evening.     However,   I  would  not  keep 
them  if  they  had  to  mingle  with  the 
other  fowls.     It  would  be  almost  Im- 
po.ssible  to  keep  good,  pure  water  for 
the  hens  if  the  ducks  were  constantly 
dabbling  in   It.     Then,   they   consume 
food  much  quicker  than  a  hen.     But, 
as  they  are  kept  separate,  I  find  them 
very    profitable,    and    If    more    of   my 
time  could  be  devoted   to  them,  they 
would    pay    me    a    great    deal    better. 
Little  ducklings  are  easy  to  raise   if 
kept  In  a  wire  or  frame  pen   for  six 
or   eight   weeks.     The   pen   should   be 
light,  so  It  can  be  moved  every  day. 
I    keep   sand,    grit    and    water    before 
them,   and   feed  them  soft  cornbread. 
bran  mixed  with  milk,  and,  later,  vari- 
ous grains  crushed  quite  fine.     They 
grow  rapidly  with  this  treatment,  but 
soon  die  If  let  out  on  the  grass  before 
the  dew  is  off.     I  can  always  find  sale 
for  the  surplus  drakes,  but  prefer  to 
eat  a  good  many  during  the  winter. 
The  feathers  are  saved  and  made  into 
pillows. 


Housecleaning  Hints 

With  the  coming  of  the  robins  and 
the  first  warm  days  of  spring  the 
housecleaning  germ  Is  sure  to  get  into 
our  systems:  a  few  suggestions,  then, 
from  the  home  economics  department 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural 
College  for  lightening  the  work  may 
not  come  amiss. 

MOP   HANDLES   PREVENT   BACKACHE 

For  cleaning  fioors  a  mop  bucket 
with  a  'wringer  will  save  a  good  deal 
of  energy,  or,  If  you  prefer  to  scrub 
your  fioors,  have  a  scrubbing  brush 
attached  to  a  long  handle  similar  to 
a  mop  handle,  and  avoid  a  backache. 

A  rolling  platform  for  the  mop 
bucket  may  be  made  by  fastening  roll- 
ers or  casters  on  the  bottom  of  a  piece 
of  board  about  15  Inches  square.  The 
top  of  a  wooden  butter  tub  is  even 
better,  as  it  has  a  rim  which  will  pre- 
vent the  bucket  from  slipping.  By 
using  this  platform  a  heavy  bucket  of 
water  may  be  pushed  about  the  floor 
instead  of  being  lifted  from  one  place 
to  another. 

A  wall  mop  may  be  made  by  tying 
a  woolen  or  cotton  bag  over  an  qrdlnary 
broom,  and  a  child's  broom  will  be 
found  useful  In  many  ways  for  brush- 
ing smaller  surfaces  and  In  corners. 

Old  stockings  cut  open  and  two  or 


three  sewed  together  make  good,  soft 
dustcloths.  If  cut  into  1-Inch  stripa, 
sewed  across  the  middle  to  a  founda- 
tion of  heavy  cloth  and  fastened  into 
a  clamp  mop  handle  or  to  an  old  broom 
handle,  they  make  an  excellent  floor 
mop.  To  make  a  dustless  mop  for  use 
on  an  oiled  or  polished  floor  this  mop 
may  be  dipped  Into  a  solution  made  of 
one-half  cup  of  melted  paraffin  and  one 
cup  of  kerosene.  To  make  a  dustless 
duster,  dip  the  cloths  into  two  quarts 
of  warm  water  in  which  one-half  cup 
of  kerosene  has  been  added.  A  little 
kerosene  will  be  found  very  effective 
in  removing  the  black  marks  from 
enameled  surfaces,  and  warm,  soapy 
water  to  which  a  little  kerosene  has 
been  added  Is  fine  for  cleaning  painted 
walls  and  woodwork. 

For  washing  windows  use  one  table- 
spoon of  ammonia  In  about  two  quarts 
of  warm  water.  Wash  the  windows, 
rub  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  polish  with 
chamois  skin  or  soft  paper.  If  the 
windows  are  badly  soiled,  prepare  a 
thin  mixture  of  whiting  and  ammonia, 
and  apply  with  a  cloth  over  the  sur- 
face. Let  dry,  rub  off  with  clean 
cloths,  and  polish  with  chamois. 

Home  Dyeing  Hints 

"Maybe  every  housekeeper  who  wants 
to  make  new  carpets  or  rugs  this 
spring  does  not  know  how  to  color  her 
cotton  goods  with  home-made  dyes,  so 
I  will  tell  how  I  do,"  says  Mrs.  A.  M.  H., 
Kentucky.  "A  bright,  sunshiny  day 
should  be  chosen  for  this  work,  and 
iron  or  stone  vessels  should  be  used 
for  the  coloring  materials. 

"To  dye  white  rags  yellow,  take  an 
Iron  pot,  fill  with  hickory  bark,  and 
fill  up  with  water.  Boil  several  hours, 
then  take  the  bark  out,  and  put  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  alum  for  each  gallon  of 
water.  Put  the  pieces  In  when  boiling. 
Take  out  and  hang  out  to  dry,  but  not 
in  the  sun. 

"To  color  blue,  take  two  pounds  of 
goods,  and  for  this  take  one  ounce  of 
Prussian  blue  and  a  half  ounce  of 
oxalic  acid.  Pulverize  together,  and 
dissolve  in  hot  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  goods,  which  are  tobe  worked  in 
the  dye  until  the  desired  shade,  then 
wrung  out  and  thoroughly  rinsed  .  in 
alum  water.  To  make  a  good  shade  of 
green,  color  yellow  rags  blue. 

"To  color  brown,  put  half  a  pound 
of  catechu  in  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  dissolved.  Then 
add  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Stir  well.  Put  in  six  or  seven  pounds 
of  goods,  and  boil  a  while.  Wring  out, 
and  then  work  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
hot  solution  of  three  ounces  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  from  this  worfe 
the  goods  in  a  hot  soapsuds,  and  this 
is  an  absolutely  fast  color.  Another 
good  way  to  color  yellow  is  to  dissolve 
copperas  In  the  proportion  of  one-half 
pound  to  three  gallons  of  water;  in  this 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Bio,  La. — Ducks  and 
geese  can  not  be  raised  in  the  same 
yards  with  other  poultry  satisfactorily. 
They  gobble  up  an  undue  portion  of 
food,  and  keep  the  drinking  vessels 
dirty. 

I  have  found  geese  to  be  the  most 
profitable  of  all  farm  birds.  They  re- 
quire no  meat  scraps,  are  not  subject 
to  disease,  are  never  bothered  with  lice 
or  mites,  and  will  gather  the  greater 
part  of  their  living  from  the  range. 


Old  Stockings  and 
Socks  Made  New 


TRAOC  MA«J<.. 


HOSIERY  FEET 


You  don*t  have  to  b«  a  magician.  All  you  need  it  a  few  pairs  of  RE^FOOT 
FEET  and  a  needle  and  thread.  Cut  off  the  worn  out  feet,  attach  the  new  ones 
and  there  you  are. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  you  can't  afford  to  throw  away  the  legs  of  your 
stockings  and  socks  which  are  perfectly  good  and  usually  of  better  quality  than  the 
new  ones  you  buy.  Replace  the  worn  out  feet  with  RE-FOOT  FEET  and  save 
two-thirds  the  money  you  spend  for  hosiery. 

*     But  be  sure  to  get  the  kind  with   the  above  trade  mark  which  are  especially 
woven  for  fit,  comfort  and  hard  wear. 

Get  a  dozen  pairs  to-day  and  try  them.  See  how  much  money  you  will  save  to 
spend  for  other  things.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  RE-FOOT  FEET  send  us 
$1.00  for  a  doz.en  pairs  of  any  one  size  (8  J  to  11  J)  and  one  color  (black  or  unbleached). 

F.  M.  McBRIDE 
1011  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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solution  place  the  goods,  after  having 
dipped  them  in  strong  lye  water,  then 
spread  on  the  grass  to  dry.  They  will 
have  a  muddy  appearance  at  first,  but 
as  they  become  dry  the  color  gets 
brighter. 

"To  color  a  good  shade  of  red,  put 
one-half  ounce  each  of  cream  tartar  and 
pulverized  cochineal  and  two  and  one- 
half  ounces  muriate  of  tin  in  enough 
water  to  cover  one  pound  of  goods. 
Boil  the  dye,  and  put  In  the  goods, 
stirring  at  first  briskly,  and  then 
slowly,  for  two  hours,  then  rinse  in 
clear  water. 

"To  color  drab  and  slate,  boil  half  a 
cupful  of  black  tea  In  an  Iron  vessel 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  copperas  and  suf- 


ficient water,  and  dilute  this  until  the 
desired  shade  is  obtained." 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Are  you  afraid  that  new  lavender 
cotton  or  linen  waist  may  fade?  Bet- 
ter fix  the  color  by  soaking  the  ma- 
terial in  a  pail  of  water  In  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  of  lead  has  been 
dissolved. 

Jelly-making  time  is  not  so  far  off. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  "Principles  of 
Jelly-Making,"  which  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Ithaca, 
has  prepared  for  the  women  of  the 
state?  If  not.  a  postal  card  request  for 
R.  C.  F.  H.  114  will  bring  it  to  you. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


^y  Ethel  Hueston      % 
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n26<t LjuHps"  and  misses"   sllp-on  waist. 

Cut  In  Rizi's  :U.  :M5.  38.  40  an<l  411  inches 
bust  lupnsure.  The  fnmt  «»f  the  waist  is 
Hlashpfl  for  several  Inohet*,  and  lai'ed  with 
a  <'(il<»rpd   ribbon. 

oa«7.-  Ladies'  and  misses'  onr-piei'p  nep- 
Iljreo  Cut  in  slz»'s  lii  years,  and  :?«».  40 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  This  style  of 
neirliRee  slins  on  over  the  head,  and  Is 
sliplitly    draped   at    each   side. 

«J»ai.  Ladies'  slip-on  waist.  <'ut  in 
sizes  .•{♦'..  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  It  niav  be  turked  or  patheied 
at  the  round  neck,  and  the  closhiff  is  at 
the  8lioul<lers. 

0aK4 Cliild's    long-waisted    dress.      Cut 

In  sizes  4.  i\.  8  and  10  years.  The  skirt 
Beet  inn  and  front  panel  are  cut  in  one.  and 
can    be   made    of   c«)ntra8tinB   material. 

9287. — Bovs'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
C  years.     The  full-length  sleeves  are  set  in 


In  Rapian  «tyle.  and  the  stnilpht  trousers 
are   sefiarate. 

}»2M).  —  Ladies"  and  misses"  dress,  (nit  In 
sizes  ir»  anti  18  years,  and  ;?«i.  38.  4o,  Al 
and  44  inilies  bust  measure.  The  v»nlst  is 
cut   in  kinu.no  style,  witli  wide  Hare  sleeves. 

\nyj.'l. — Ladles"  two-gored  pathere<l  skirt. 
The  front  and  back  pores  are  cut  In  deep 
curves  over  the  hips,  and  gathered  slightly 
at    tlie  top. 

Jiao.'.. — <:irls*  lonp-waisted  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  C.  S.  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  skirt 
an«l  trianirular-shaped  vest  are  cut  in  one. 
and   are  of  contrasilnp   material. 

«»71« L.tdies'    two-pored   gatherc'    skirt. 

Tut  in  sizes  24..  2»'..  28.  30  and  3  inches 
waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  gather«Hl  at 
the    slightlv    raised    waistline. 

}K»on Ladies"    one-piece   apron.      <'ut    in 

sizes  30.  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  apron  is  cut  kimono  style,  with  short 
sleeves. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

LESSONS   JN    ETIQUETTE 

Connie  was  lying  flat  on  her  back 
near  the  register.  The  twins  were  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  near  her,  hearing 
each  other  conjugate  Latin  verbs.  And 
Prudence,  with  her  darning  basket, 
was  earnestly  trying  to  solve  a  do- 
mestic problem — how  to  get  three  pairs 
of  wearable  stockings  out  of  eleven 
hosiery  remnants.  So  Fairy  found 
them  as  she  came  in,  radiant  and 
glowing. 

"Glorious  day,"  she  said,  glancing 
impartially  at  her  sisters,  "just  glori- 
ous! Why  are  you  all  hugging  the 
register,  may  I  ask?  It  is  perfect 
weather.  Connie,  you  should  be  out- 
of-doors  this  minute,  by  all  means. 
Twins,  aren't  you  grown-up  enough  to 
sit  on  chairs,  or  won't  your  footies 
reach  the  floor?  Babbie,  Eugene  Bab- 
ler,  yon  know.  Is  coming  to  spend  the 
evening  Prudence." 

"What  is  going  on  tonight?"  queried 
Prudence. 

"Nothing  is  going  on.  That's  why 
he  is  coming.  It's  too  cold  to  meander 
around  outdoors  these  nights,  and  so 
we  shall  have  to  amuse  ourselves  in- 
side as  best  we  can." 

The  whole  family  came  to  attention 
at  this. 

"Oh,  goody!"  cried  Connie.  "Let's 
make  taffy,  shall  we.  Fairy?" 

"Certainly  not.  This  isn't  a  chil- 
dren's party.  You'll  go  to  bed  at  8 
o'clock  as  usual,  Connie  mine.  Now, 
we  must  have  something  to  eat.  The 
question  is:    Wh   L  shall  it  be?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Carol  with  enthusiasm 
— Carol  was  always  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  something  to  eat.  "Yes,  in- 
deed, that  is  the  question.  What  shall 
we  have?" 

"You  will  likely  have  pleasant 
dreams,  Carol,"  was  the  cool  retort. 
"Babbie  did  not  invite  himself  to  spend 
the  evening  with  you,  I  believe." 

"Do  you  mean  to  suggest."  demanded 
Lark  with  withering  scorn,  "that  it  is 
your  intention  to  shut  yourself  up 
alone  with  this — this  creature,  exclud- 
ing the  rest  of  us?" 

"Yes,  and  have  refreshments  for  just 
you  two?"  cried  Carol. 

"That  is  my  intention,  most  cer- 
tainly. The  twins  and  Connie  will  not 
put  in  appearance  at  all.  Prue  will 
serve  the  refreshments,  and  will  eat 
with  us.  Babbie  and  I  shall  spend  the 
evening  in  the  front  room." 

"The  front  room?"  echoed  Prudence. 
"This  room  is  much  cheerier  and  more 
homelike." 

"Weil.  Babbie  isn't  a  member  of  the 
family,  you  know,"  said  Fairy. 

"You  are  doing  your  best."  sniffed 
Carol. 

"Now,  you  girls  must  understand 
right  off  that  things  are  different  here 
from  what  they  were  at  Exrainster. 
When  boys  came  to  the  house  there 
they  came  to  have  a  good  time  with  the 
whole  family-  But  here  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent. I've  been  looking  around,  and 
I've  got  on  to  the  system.  The  proper 
thing  is  to  receive  callers  privately, 
without  the  family  en  masse  sitting  by 
and  superintending.  That's  etiquette, 
you  know.  And  .one  must  always  serve 
refreshments.  More  etiquette.  Men 
are  such  greedy  animals  they  do  not 
care  to  go  places  where  the  eats  aren't 
forthcoming." 

"Men!  Are  you  referring  to  this 
Babbling  creature  now?"  interposed 
Carol. 

"Ouch!"  said  I^rk. 
"But  won't  it  be  rather — poky — just 
sitting  in  the  front  room  by  yourselves 
all    evening?"    asked    Prudence   doubt- 
fully, ignoring  the  offended  twins. 

"Oh,  I  dare  say  it  will.  But  it's 
the  proper  thing  to  do."  said  Fairy 
complacently. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  all  even- 
ing?" Connie  wanted  to  know.  "Just 
sit  and  look  at  each  other  and  admire 
yourselves?" 


The  twins  thought  this  very  clever 
of  Connie,  so  they  both  said  "Ouch!" 
approvingly. 

"Why,  no,  baby  dear,"  said  Fairy 
good-naturedly.  "We  shall  talk.  Feast 
our  souls  with  a  flow  of  reason,  you 
know.  We  shall  converse.  We  shall 
hold  pleasant  Intercourse." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  more  fun  to  have 
the  girls  in  for  a  little  while?"  This 
from  Prudence. 

"Oh,  It  might— but  it  wouldn't  be  the 
proper  thing  at  all.  College  men  do 
not  care  to  be  entertained  by  babies." 
"No,"  snapped  Lark,  "the  wisdom  of 
babies  is  too  deep  for  these — these — 
these  men  in  embryo." 

This  was  so  exquisitely  said  that 
Lark  was  quite  restored  to  amiability 
by  it.  "In  embryo"  had  been  added  to 
her  vocabulary  that  very  day  in  the 
biology  clas^.  It  was  only  the  sheerest 
good  fortune  which  gave  her  the  op- 
portunity of  utilizing  it  so  soon.  And 
Carol  said  "Ouch!"  with  such  whole- 
souled  admiration  that  Lark's  spirit 
soared  among  the  clouds.  She  had  , 
scored! 

"And  what  shall  we  serve  tliem?" 
urged  Prudence.  "I  suppose  it  would 
hardly  do  to — pop  corn,  would  it?" 

"No,  indeed.  Popping  corn  is  very 
nice  for  the  twins  and  the  little  boys 
in  the  neighborhood."  Fairy  smiled 
with  rplish  as  she  saw  the  twins  wince 

at  this  thrust.     "But  Babbie  and  I • 

Oh,  never!     It  wouldn't  do  at  all.    Now, 
oyster    stew     and     crackers — I     mean 

wafers " 

"Oysters  are  fearfully  expensive. 
Fairy,"  objected  the  frugal  Prudence. 
"Oh,  we  can  stand  it  for  once,"  said 
Fairy  easily.  "This  is  the  first  time, 
and  we  must  do  something  extra.  Bob- 
bie is  all  the  rage  at  school,  and  the 
girls  are  frantic  with  jealousy  because 
I  have  cut  everybody  else  out.  To  be 
honest  about  it,  I  can't  understand  it 
myself.  Babbie's  such  a  giddy,  scatter- 
brained   youngster,    you'd    think    he'd 

prefer " 

"Do  you  like  him.  Fairy?  Don't  you 
think  he's  tiresome?  He  talks  so 
much,  it  seems  to  me." 

"To  be  sure,  I  like  him.  He's  great 
fun.  He's  always  joking,  and  never 
has  a  sensible  thought,  and  hates 
study.  He's  an  amusing  soul,  I  must 
say.  He's  going  to  attend  here  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  study  pharmacy. 
His  father  is  a  druggist  in  Ottumwa, 
and  quite  well  off.  The  only  reason 
Babble  came  here  instead  of  going  to 
a  big  college  in  the  East  is  because 
his  father  is  a  trustee.  Trustees  are 
in  honor  bound  to  send  their  offspring 
to  the  college  they  trustee — just  as 
ministers  are  obliged  to  trade  with  the 
members  when  possible." 

"Even  if  they  short-weight  and  long- 
charge  you,"  put  in  Carol. 

"Carol!"  exclaimed  Prudence  re- 
provingly. "Well,  we'll  serve  oyster 
stew.  then.  Will  you  eat  in  the  dining- 
room?" 

"No,  we'll  eat  on  the  little  table  in 
the  front  room — informally,  you  know. 
You  must  get  it  ready,  and  arrange  It 
nicely  on  the  big  tray.  Then  you  must 
come  to  the  door  and  say:  'Wouldn't 
you  like  a  little  oyster  stew?'  Say  it 
carelessly,  as  if  we  always  have  some- 
thing to  eat  before  going  to  bed.  And 
I'll  say.  *0h.  yes.  Prudence,  bring  it 
right  in.'  Then  you  bring  it  in.  and 
we'll  all  eat  together.  That's  the  way 
to  do  it!  Babbie's  had  dates  with  the 
very  swollest  girls  in  school,  and  he 
knows  about  such  things.  We  must  do 
it  up  brown!" 

"Swell!"  mocked  Lark.  "Do  it  up 
brown!  Oh.  you'll  be  a. record-breaker 
of  a  college  professor,  all  right.  I'm 
sure  this  young  Babler  is  just  the  typo 
of  man  to  interest  the  modem  college 
professor!  Swell!  Do  It  up  brown!" 
"Ouch!"  grinned  Carol. 
"Now,  will  you  twins  run  down  town 
for  the  oysters?"  asked  Prudence 
briskly. 
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"Who?  Us?"  demanded  Lark  indig- 
nantly and  ungrammatically.  "Do  you 
think  we  can  carry  home  oysters  for 
the — the — personal  consumption  of  this 
Babbling  young  prince?  Not  so!  Let 
Fairy  go  after  the  oysters!  She  can 
carry  them  home  tenderly  and  appre- 
ciatively. Carol  and  1  can't!  We  don't 
grasp  the  beauty  of  that  man's  nature." 
"Oh,  yes,  twinnies,  I  think  you'll  go, 
all  right.  Hurry,  now,  fpr  you  must 
be  back  in  time  to  help  me  get  supper. 
Fairy'll  have  to  straighten  the  front 
room,  and  we  won't  have  time.  Run 
along,  and  be  quick." 

For  a  few  seconds  the  twins  gazed 
at  each  other  studiously.  Neither 
spoke.  Without  a  word,  they  went  up- 
stairs to  prepare  for  their  errand. 

They  whispered  softly  going  through 
the   upper  hall. 

"We'd  better  make  a  list,"  said  Carol 
softly. 

So,  with  heads  close  together,  they 
wrote  out  several  items  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

"It'll  cost  quite  a  lot,"  objected  Carol, 
"thirty  cents,  anyhow.  And  Prudence'U 
make  us  pay  for  th©  oysters,  sura 
Remember  that." 

"We'd  better  let  Connie  in,  too,"  sug- 
gested Lark. 

Connie  was  hastily  summoned,  and 
the  twins  whispered  explanations  in 
her  willing  ears.  "Good!"  she  said 
approvihgly.     "It'll  serve  'em  right." 

"But  it'll  cost  money,"  said  Carol. 
"How  much  have  you  got?" 

Then  Connie  understood  why  she  had 
been  consulted.  The  twins  always  in- 
vited her  to  join  their  enterprises  when 
money  was  required. 

"A  quarter,"  she  faltered. 
"Well,  we'll  go  shares,"  said  Lark 
generously.  We'll  pay  a  dime  apiece. 
It  may  not  take  that  much.  But  if 
Prudence  makes  us  pay  for  the  oysters, 
you'll  have  to  pay  a  third.  Will  you 
do  that?" 

"Yes,  indeed."  Connie  was  relieved. 
She  did  not  always  get  off  so  easily! 
"Twins!  You  must  hurry!"  This 
was  Prudence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  And  the  twins  set  off  quite  hur- 
riedly. Their  first  call  was  at  the  meat 
market. 

"A  pint  of  oysters,"  said  Lark  briefly. 
When  he  brought  them  to  her,  she 
smelled  them  suspiciously.    Then  Carol 
smelled. 

"Are  these  rotten  oysters?"  she  de- 
manded hopefully. 

"No,"  he  answered,  laughing,  "cer- 
tainly not." 

"Have  you  got  any  rotten  ones?" 
"No,  we  don't  keep  that  kind."     He 
was  still  laughing. 

The  twins  sighed  and  hurried  next 
door  to  the  grocer's. 

"A  nickel's  worth  of  pepper — the 
strongest  you  have." 

This  was  quickly  settled — and  the 
grave-faced  twins  betook  themselves  to 
the  corner  drug  store. 

"We — we  want  something  with  a  per- 
fectly awful  smell,"  Lark  explained 
soberly. 

"What  kind  of  a  smell?" 
"We  don't  care  what  kind,  but  it 
must  be  perfectly  sickening — like  some- 
thing rotten,  or  dead,  if  you  have  it —  I 
something  that  will  stay  smelly  for 
several  hours.  But  it  musn't  be  dan- 
gerous, of  course!" 

"What  do  you  want  it  for?" 
"We  want  it  to  put  in  a  room  to  give 
it  a  horrible  smell  for  an  hour  or  so." 
Lark  winked  at  him  solemnly.    "It's  a 
joke."  she  further  elucidated. 

"I  see."  His  eyes  twinkled.  "I  think 
I  can  fix  you  up."  A  moment  later  he 
handed  her  a  small  bottle.  "Just 
sprinkle  this  over  the  carpet.  It  won't 
do  any  harm,  and  it  smells  like  thun- 
der.    It  costs  a  quarter." 

Carol  frowned.  "I  suppose  we'll  have 
to  take  it,"  she  said,  "but  It's  pretty 
expensive.  I  hate  to  have  druggists 
get  such  a  lot  of  money." 

He  laughed  aloud.  "I  hate  to  hare 
you  get  a  good  licking  tomorrow,  too — 
but  you'll  get  it.  Just  the  same,  or  1 
miss  my  guess." 

When  the  twins  arrived  home,  Palry 
was  just  cutting  the  candy  she  had 
made.  "It's  delicious,"  she  said  to 
Prudence.     "Here's  a  nice  dishful  for 


you  and  the  girls.  Pitch  in,  twins, 
and  help  yourselves.  It's  very  nice." 
The  twins  waved  her  haughtily  away. 
"No,  thank  you,"  they  said.  "We 
couldn't  eat  that  candy  with  relish. 
We  are  unworthy." 

"All  right,"  Prudence  put  in  quickly, 
as  Fairy  only  laughed.  "I'll  put  it  in 
the  cupboard,  and  Fairy  and  I  will  eat 
it  tomorrow.  It's  perfectly  fine — sim- 
ply delicious!" 

But  the  twins  were  not  to  be  tempted. 
Before  they  went  upstairs.  Lark  in- 
quired sarcastically: 

"I  suppose.  Fairy,  you'll  don  your 
best  blue  silk  in  honor  of  this  event?" 
"Oh,  no,"  was  the  ready  answer,  "I'll 
just  wear  my  little  green  muslin.  It's 
old,  but  very  nice  and  comfortable — 
just  right  for  an  evening  at  home." 

"Yes,"  scoffed  Carol,  "and.  of  course, 
you  are  remembering  that  everyone 
says  it  is  the  most  becoming  dress  you 
have." 

"Oh,  yes,"  laughed  Fairy,  "I'm  re- 
membering that,  all  right," 

Then  the  twins  went  upstairs,  but 
not  to  their  own  room  at  once.  In- 
stead they  slipped  noiselessly  into  the 
front  bedroom,  and  a  little  later  Carol 
came  out  into  the  hall  and  stood  listen- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  as  though 
on  guard. 

"Be  sure  and  leave  quite  a  few 
stitches  in.  I^rk."  she  whispered  once. 
"We  want  it  to  hang  together  until 
babbie  gets  here." 

That  was  all.  Presently  Lark 
emerged,  and  their  own  door  closed 
behind  them. 

"It's  a  good  thing  father  has  to  go 
to  the  trustees*  meeting  tonight,  isn't 
it?"  asked  Carol.  And  Lark  agreed, 
absently.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
oysters. 

As  soon  as  they  finished  supper, 
Lark  said:  "Don't  you  think  we'd 
better  go  right  to  bed,  Prue?  We  don't 
want  to  taint  the  atmosphere  of  the 
parsonage.  Of  course.  Fairy  will  want 
to  wash  the  dishes  herself  to  make 
sure  they  are  clean  and  shining." 

"Oh,  no,"  disclaimed  Fairy,  still 
good-naturedly.  "I  can  give  an  extra 
rub  to  the  ones  we  want  to  use — that 
is  enough.  I  do  appreciate  the  thought, 
though,  thanks  very  much." 

So  the  twins  plunged  in,  carefully 
keeping  Connie  beside  them.  "She  has 
such  a  fuU-to-overflowlng  look,"  said 
Carol.  "If  we  don't  keep  hold  of  her, 
she'll  let  something  bubble  over."  Con- 
nie had  a  dismal  propensity  for  giving 
things  away — the  twins  had  often  suf- 
fered from  it.  Tonight  they  were  de- 
termined to  forestall  such  a  calamity. 
Then  they  all  three  went  to  bed.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  ridiculously  early,  but 
they  were  all  determined. 

"We  feel  weak  under  this  unusual 
strain.  Our  nerves  can't  stand  the 
tension.  We  really  must  retire  to 
rest.  Maybe  a  good  night's  sleep  will 
restore  us  to  normal,"  Lark  explained 
gravely. 

Fairy  only  laughed.  "Good!"  she 
cried.  "Do  go  to  bed.  The  only  time 
1  am  sure  of  you  is  when  you  are  in 
your  beds.  Do  you  mind  if  1  tie  you 
in,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure?" 
I  But  the  twins  and  Connie  had  dis- 
I  appeared, 

"You  keep  your  eyes  open.  Fairy." 
Prudence  whispered  melodramatically. 
"Tho.se  girls  do  not  look  right.  Some- 
thing is  hanging  over  our  heads."  And 
she  added  anxiously:  "Oh.  I'll  be  so 
disappointed  if  things  go  badly.  This 
is  the  first  time  we've  ever  lived  up 
to  etiquette,  and  I  feel  It  is  really  a 
crisis." 

Fairy  was  a  little  late  getting  up- 
stairs to  dress,  but  she  took  time  to 
drop  into  her  sisters'  room.  They 
were  all  in  bed,  breathing  heavily. 
She  walked  from  one  to  another,  and 
stood  above  them  majestically, 

"Asleep!"  she  cried.  "Ah,  fortune 
Is  kind.  They  are  asleep.  How  I  love 
these  darling  little  twinnies — in  their 
sleep!" 

An  audible  sniff  from  beneath  the 
covers,  and  Fairy,  smiling  mischiev- 
ously, went  into  the  front  room  to 
prepare  for  her  caller. 

The  bell  rang  as  she  was  dressing. 


urally  ceremonious,  and  ushered  Mr. 
Babler  into  the  front  room.  She  turtied 
on  the  electric  switch  as  she  opened 
the  door.  She  was  too  much  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  to 
take  much  note  of  her  surroundings, 
and  she  did  not  observe  that  the  young 
man  sniffed  in  a  peculiar  manner  as 
he  entered  the  room. 

"I'll  call  Fairy,"  she  said  demurely. 
"Tell  her  she  needn't  primp  for  me," 
he  answered,  laughing.     "I  know  just 
how  she  looks  already." 

But  Prudence  was  too  heavily  bur- 
dened to  laugh.  She  smiled  hospitably,- 
and  closed  tHe  door  upon  him.  Fairy 
was  tripping  down  the  stairs,  very  tall, 
very  handsome,  very  gay.  She  pinched 
her  sister's  arm  as  she  passed,  and  the 
front  room  door  swung  behind.  But 
she  did  not  greet  her  friend.  She  stood 
erect  by  the  door,  her  head  tilted  on 
one  side,  sniffing,  sniffing. 

"What  in  the  world?"  she  wondered." 
Then  she  blushed.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  he  had  used  on  his  hair! 
Or  perhaps  he  had  been  having  his 
suit  cleaned!  "Oh,  I  guess  it's  noth 
ing,  after,  all,"  she  stammered.  But 
Eugene  Babler  was  strangely  quiet. 
He  looked  about  the  room  In  a  peculiar 
questioning  way. 

"Shall  I  raise  a  window?"  he  sug- 
gested finally.  "It's  rather — er — hot  in 
here." 

"Yes,  do,"  she  urged.  "Raise  all  of 
them.  It's — do  you — do  you  notice  a — 
a  funny  smell  in  here?  Or  am  I 
imagining  it?  It — it  almost  makes  me 
sick!" 

"Yes,  there  is  a  smell,"  he  said,  in 
c\'ident  relief.  "I  thought  maybe  you'd 
been  cleaning  the  carpet  with  some- 
thing. It's  ghastly.  Can't  we  go  some- 
where else?" 

"Come  on."  She  opened  the  door 
into  the  sitting-room.  "We're  coming 
out  here,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Prue." 
And  Fairy  explained  the  difficulty. 

"Why,  that's  very  strange,"  said 
Prudence,  knitting  her  brows,  "I  was 
In  there  right  after  supper,  and  I 
didn't  notice  anything.  What  does  it 
smell  like?" 

"It's  a  new  smell  to  me."  laughed 
Fairy,  "but  something  about  it  is 
strangely  suggestive  of  our  angel- 
twins." 

Prudence  went  to  investigate,  and 
Fairy  shoved  a  big  chair  near  the 
table,  waving  her  hand  toward  it 
lightly  with  a  smile  at  Babbie.  Then 
she  sank  into  a  low  rocker,  and  leaned 
one  arm  on  the  table.  She  wrinkled 
her   forehead   thoughtfully. 

"That  snjell,"  she  began.  "I  am  very 
suspicious  about  it.  It  was  not  at  all 
natural " 


"Excuse  me.  Fairy."  he  said,  ill  at 
ease  for  the  first  time  in  her  knowl- 
edge of  him.  "Did  you  know  your 
sleeve  was  coming  out?" 

Fairy  gasped,  and  raised  her  arm. 

"Both  arms,  apparently,"  he  con- 
tinued, smiling,  but  his  face  was 
flushed. 

"Excuse  me  just  a  minute,  will  you?" 
Fairy  was  unruffled.  She  sought  her 
sister.  "Look  here,  Prue — what  do  you 
make  of  this?  I'm  coming  to  pieces! 
I'm  hanging  by  a  single  thread,  as  it 
were." 

Her  sleeves  were  undoubtedly  ready 
to  drop  off  at  a  second's  notice!  Pru- 
dence was  shocked.  She  grew  posi- 
tively white  in  the  face. 

"Oh,  Fairy,"  she  wailed,  "we  are 
disgraced." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Fairy  coolly. 
"I  remember  now  that  Lark  was  look- 
ing for  the  scissors  before  supper. 
Aren't  those  twins  unique?  This  is  al- 
most bordering  on  talent,  isn't  it? 
Don't  look  so  distressed,  Prue,  Eti- 
quette itself  must  be  subservient  to 
twins,  it  seems.  Don't  forget  to  bring 
in  the  stew  at  a  quarter  past  9,  and 
have  it  as  good  as  possible — please, 
dear." 

"I  will,"  vowed  Prudence;  "I'll— I'll 
use  cream.    Oh,  those  horrible  twins!" 

"Go  In  and  entertain  Babbie  till  I 
come  down,  won't  you?"  And  Fairy 
ran  lightly  up  the  stairs,  humming  a 
snatch  of  song. 


absence.  She  felt  really  dizzy!  Such 
a  way  to  introduce  etiquette  Into  the 
parsonage  life!  She  was  glad  to  make 
her  escape  from  the  room  when  Fairy 
returned,  a  graceful  figure  In  the  fine 
blue  silk!  She  went  back  to  the 
dining-room,  and  painstakingly  ar- 
ranged the  big  tray  for  the  designated 
moment  of  its  entrance — according  to 
etiquette.  Fairy  and  Babbie  in  the 
next  room  talked  incessantly,  laughing 
often  and  long,  and  Prudence,  hearing, 
smiled  in  sympathy.  She  herself 
thought  it  would  be  altogetiier  stupid 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  alone  with 
"just  a  man"  for  a  whole  evening — but 
etiquette  required  it.  Fairy  knew 
about  such  things,  of  course. 

A  little  after  nine  she  called  out  dis- 
mally: "Fairy!"  And  Fairy,  fearing 
fresh  disaster,  came  running  out. 

•*What  now?    What " 

"I  forget  what  you  told  me  to  *ay," 
whispered  Prudence  wretchedly;  "what 
was  it?  The  soup  is  ready,  and  piping 
hot — but  what  is  it  you  want  me  to 
say?"  .  •, 

Fairy  screamed  with  laughter.  "You 
goose!"  she  cried.  "Say  anything  you 
like.  I  was  just  giving  you  a  tip,  that 
was  all.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  you  say." 

"Oh,  I  am  determined  to  do  my  part 
just  right,"  vowed  Prudence  fervently, 
"according  to  etiquette  and  alL  What 
was  it  you  said?" 

Fairy  stifled  her  laughter  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  said  in  a  low  voice: 
"Wouldn't  you  like  a  little  nice,  hot 
oyster  stew?"  Prudence  repeated  it 
after  her  breathlessly. 

So  Fairy  returned  once  more,  and 
soon  after  Prudence  tapped  on  the 
door.  Then  she  opened  it,  and  thrust 
her  curly  head  inside.  "Wouldn't  you 
like  a  little  nice,  hot  oyster  stew?"  she 
chirped  methodically.  And  Fairy  said: 
"Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Prudence — this  Is  so 
nice  of  you." 

The  stew  was  steaming  hot,  and  the 
three  gathered  sociably  about  the  table. 
Prudence  was  talking.  Fairy  was  pass- 
ing the  "crackers" — Prudence  kicked 
her  foot  gently  beneath  the  table,  to 
remind  her  that  etiquette  calls  them 
"wafers."  So  it  happened  that  Babbie 
was  first  to  taste  the  steaming  stew. 
He  gasped,  and  gulped,  and  swallowed 
some  water  with  more  haste  than 
grace.  Then  he  toyed  idly  with  spoon 
and  wafer  until  Prudence  tasted  also. 
Prudence  did  not  gasp.  She  did  not 
cry  out.  She  looked  up  at  her  sister 
with  wide,  hurt  eyes — a  world  of 
pathos  In  the  glance.  But  Fairy  did 
not  notice. 

"Now,  please  do  not  ask  me  to  talk 
until  I  have  finished  my  soup,"  she 
was  saying  brightly.  "I  simply  cannot 
think  and  appreciate  oyster  stew  at 
the  same  time." 

Then  she  appreciated  It!  She  dropped 
her  spoon  with  a  great  clatter,  and 
jumped  up  from  the  table.  "Mercy!" 
she  shrieked.     "It  is  poisoned!" 

Babbie  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
laughed  until  his  eyes  were  wet.  Pru- 
dence's eyes  were  wet,  too,  but  not 
from  laughter!  What  would  etiquette 
think  of  her,  after  this? 

"What  did  you  do  to  this  soup,  Pru- 
dence?" demanded  Fairy. 

"I  made  it — nothing  else,"  faltered 
poor  Prudence,  quite  crushed  by  this 
blow.  And  oysters  40  cents  a  pint! 
"It's  pepper,  I  think,"  gasped  Babbie. 
"My  insides  bear  startling  testimony 
to  the  presence  of  pepper." 

And  he  roared  again,  while  Prudence 
began  a  critical  examination  of  the 
oysters.  She  found  them  literally 
stuffed  with  i)epper,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  twins  had  done  deadly 
work!  Their  patience,  at  least,  was 
commendable — it  seemed  that  not  one 
oyster    had    escaped    their    attention. 


The  entire  pint  had  been  ruined  by  the 
pepper. 

(To  he  continued) 


But  Prudence  did  a  poor  Job  of  en- 
Prudence  went  to  the  door,  pretemat-  j  tertaining   Babbie   during  her  sister's 


Sheer  lace  may  be  more  easily  and 
safely  washed  if  it  is  first  basted  to  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth. 

A  package  of  mending  tissue,  which 
can  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  at 
any  notion  counter,  should  find  a  place 
in  every  work  basket. 
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Results  of  Pennsylvania  Steer 

Feeding  Trials 
Results  of  the  annual   steer-feeding 
experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Cellege  have  Just  been  announced,  fol- 
lowing the  sale  of  the  steers.    As  was 
expected,   the   feeding   of  corn   silage 
shrwed    marked    gains,    and   no    steer 
feeder  can  afford  to  do  without  a  silo 
If. he  wants  to  make  the  greatest  profit. 
The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  make 
further  comparison  of  various  rations 
for  fattening   two-year-old   steers   and 
to  determine  the  relative  value  of  cot- 
tonseed meal,  cottonseed  feed  and  lin- 
seed oil  meal  as  protein  supplements 
to  com  silage,  both  with  and  without 
grain. 

Sixty  head  of  two-year-old  steers 
and  spayed  heifers  were  divided  into 
five  lots  of  twelve  head  each.  The 
division  was  made  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible on  the  basis  of  sex,  breed,  weight 
and  general  conformation. 

The  valuations  given  in  this  sum- 
mary are  those  placed  on  the  cattle 
by  a  Pittsburgh  commission  merchant, 
less  |1  per  hundredweight  for  cost  of 
marketing  and  shrinkage. 

The  feed  prices  are  based  upon  the 
average  price  of  feed  which  prevailed 
in 'the  state  during  the  winter.     Corn 
silage  was  valued  at  $10  per  ton;  cot- 
tonsed  meal,  |65  per  ton ;  linseed  meal. 
162    per   ton;    cottonseed   feed,    $52.50 
per   ton;    shredded   com   stover.   $7.50 
per  ton,  and  corn  and  cob  meal.  $2.15 
per    hundredweight.      No    account    is 
taken  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  straw 
used    for    bedding,    the    value    of    the 
manure  produced  offsetting  this  cost. 
.  Lot  1  received  a  ration  of  corn  silage. 
shredded    corn    stover   and    cottonseed 
meal  for  the  first  84  days  of  the  feed- 
ing period.     During  the  last  56  days 
of    the   test    the   silage   was   reduced. 
and  com  and  cob  meal  added.     This 
lot  consumed  an  average  dally  ration 
of  31.49  pounds  corn  silage,  1.68  pounds 
shredded  corn  stover,  2.87  pounds  cot- 
tonseed  meal.   13.25   pounds   corn   and 
cob  meal  (last  56  days),  and  made  an 
average    daily    gain    of    2.30    pounds. 
The    cost    of    100    pounds'    gain    was 
$16.11.     The   cattle    In    this    lot   were 
valued    at    $14.30    per    hundredweight 
at  the  close  of  the  test,  making  a  net 
profit  of  $12.43  per  head,  not  Including 
the  cost  of  labor  and  bedding. 

Lot  2  received  an  average  daily 
rtion  of  3i.24  pounds  corn  silage. 
l.€l  pounds  shredded  corn  stover,  4.98 
pounds  cottonseed  feed,  12.18  pounds 
corn  and  cob  meal  (last  56  days).  This 
lot  made  an  average  daHy  gain  of  2.04 
pounds  per  head,  the  cost  of  gain  being 
$19.46  per  hundredweight.  These  cat- 
tle were  valued  at  $14.25  per  hundred- 
weight at  tl.e  close  of  the  test,  leaving 
a  net  prot  of  $5.94  per  head.  The 
greater  amount  of  cottonseed  feed 
necessary  to  make  up  the  protein  in 
the  ration  and  the  lower  daily  gains 
increased  the  cost  of  gains,  thus  re- 
ducing the  profits  considerably.  This 
lot  was  not  as  well  finished  as  was 
Lot  1,  which  fact  is  Indicated  by  the 
lower  valuation. 

Lot  3  was  fed  an  average  daily 
ration  of  41.09  pounds  corn  silage.  2.12 
pounds  shredded  corn  stover  and  3.02 
pounds  linseed  oil  meal,  and  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.22  pounds  per 
head,  at  a  cost  of  $13.84  per  hundred- 
weight. The  cost  of  gains  In  this  lot 
was  less  than  for  any  of  the  other  lots 


in  the  test.  The  cattle  were  valued 
at  $14.40  per  hundredweight  at  the 
close  of  the  test,  making  a  net  profit 
of  $20.93  per  head,  which  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  lot. 

Lot    4    received    a    daily    ration    of 
41.10  pounds  corn  silage,  1.81  pounds 
shredded  corn  stover  and  2.87  pounds 
cottonseed    meal.      This    lot    was    fed 
similarly  to   Lot   1,   except   that  they 
did  not   receive  corn  during  the  last 
56   days.     This  lot   made   a,n    average 
daily   gain    of   2.12   pounds   per   head, 
at  a  cost  of  $14.48  per  hundredweight. 
The  gains  were  not  as  large  as  those 
In    Lot   1,    but   the   cost   of   gain   was 
$1.63    per    hundredweight    less,    thus 
making  the  net  profit  for  this  lot  $4.78 
more  than  for  Lot  1.    Comparing  this 
lot  with  Lot  3,  It  is  seen  that  Lot  3 
made  slightly  larger  gains,  was  valued 


higher  at  the  end  of  the  test,  and 
made  a  greater  net  profit.  Lot  4  was 
valued  at  $14.25  per  hundredweight  at 
the  close  of  the  test.  The  returns  from 
this  lot  indicate  that  the  addition  of 
corn  during  the  last  56  days  of  the 
feeding  period  In  Lot  1  was  not  eco- 
nomical with  corn  at  the  present  high 
price,  but  that  linseed  meal  gave  bet- 
ter returns  with  corn  silage  than  did 
cottonseed  meal. 

Lot  5  received  a  ration  of  41.05  pounds 
corn  silage,  1.72  pounds  shredded  corn 
stover  and  4.91  pounds  cottonseed  feed 
per  head  daily.  This  lot  made  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2,17  pounds  per 
head,  at  a  cost  of  $15,75  per  hundred- 
weight. The  final  valuation  on  this 
lot  of  cattle  was  $14.45  per  hundred- 
weight, and  the  net  profit  was  $15.35 
per  head.    These  cattle  made  a  greater 


profit,  a  larger  gain,  and  were  better 
finished  than  Lot  2. 

In  comparing  Lots  3,  4  and  5— those 
lots  which  received  no  corn  in  the 
ration— we  find  that  the  gains  in  Lot  5 
were  larger  than  in  l^ot  4,  but  were 
less  than  in  Lot  3.  The  cost  of  gains 
in  Lot  5  was  greater  than  for  either 
of  the  other  two  lots  receiving  no 
corn,  and  the  net  profit  somewhat  less. 
This  test  indicates  that  linseed  meal 
is  more  economical  at  $62  per  ton  than 
cottonseed  meal  at  $65  per  ton  or  cot- 
tonseed feed  at  $52.50  per  ton.  It  also 
indicates  that  cottonseed  meal  is  more 
economical  at  $65  per  ton  than  cotton- 
seed feed  at  $52.50  per  ton  for  fattening 
two-year-old  cattle.  , 


Garden-making  fever  is  one  disease 
which  no  one  need  fight. 


You  can  learn  a  lot 

from  ADVERTISING 

The  main  thing  an  advertiser  wants  to  do  is 
to  tell  you  plainly  just  how  and  why  his 
goods  are  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
You  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  that  alone, 
because  many  things  you  see  advertised  are 
the  things  you  buy  and  use  in  your  regular 
daily  life.  By  reading  the  advertisements, 
you  can  learn  the  names  and  read  descrip- 
tions of  the  things  that  are  best  and  most 
satisfactory. 


But  advertising  teaches 
even  more  than  that.  All 
advertisers  try  to  make 
their  advertisements  them- 
selves valuable  to  you. 

A  good  many  people  have 
learned  a  w^hole  tet  about 
good  music,  good  books, 
good  fopd,  good  clothes, 
ways  to  keep  healthy,  ways 
to  live   comfortably,  ways 


to  keep  the  house  and 
grounds  looking  well — 
they've  learned  all  these 
things  and  many  other 
things  jusf  by  reading  ad- 
vertisements. 

Read  the  advertisements 
right  along,  and  you  will 
learn  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  helpful  and  valuable  to 
vou  as  you  go  through  life. 
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Forage  Crops  for  Lambs 

W.   H.   TOM  HAVE 

Nearly  all  farmers  depend  upon  per- 
manent pasture  as  a  means  of  forage 
for  the  entire  flock.  Such  practice 
does  fairly  well  when  there  is  plenty 
of  pasture  or  when  the  sheep  can  be 
changed  every  two  weeks  and  in  that 
way  reduce  the  amount  of  trouble  that 
is  likely  to  be  encountered  from 
stomach  worms.  The  mature  sheep 
will  thrive  quite  well  on  this  treat- 
ment, but  lambs  are  as  a  rule  not  so 
fortunate.  The  critical  period  of  a 
lamb  is  at  weaning  time.  If  allowed 
to  remain  on  permanent  pasture,  espe- 
cially when  the  grass  is  short,  they 
become  unthrifty,  and  lose  in  weight 
and  condition.  This  is  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  internal  parasites,  which 
are  found  in  all  flocks,  but  do  the 
most  damage  among  lambs  when  they 
are  on  short  pasture. 

These  conditions  can  be  avoided  by 
providing  a  separate  field  of  annual 
forage  such  as  dwarf  E^ssex  rape  for 
the  lambs.  This  will  not  only  serve 
as  a  protection  against  internal  para- 
sites, but  will  also  materially  reduce  ' 
the  amount  of  grain  necessary  to  keep 
the  lambs  growing.  If  a  good  field  of 
rape  can  be  provided  when  the  lambs 
are  weaned,  they  will  require  no  grain 
in  addition,  and  such  lambs  Should 
gain  about  ^4  of  a  pound  daily.  Rape 
seeded  during  the  month  of  May  will 
provide  good  pasture  during  the  month 
of  July.  It  should  be  sowed  at  the 
rate  of  about  8  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  lambs  should  be  put  in  the 
field  when  the  rape  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  high.  Other  crops  may 
be  used,  but  rape  can  be  grown  In 
nearly  every  section,  and  the  cost  of 
seed  is  small,  so  that  It  is  one  of  the 
moct  economcial  crops  to  grow. 

Handling  Iambs  by  this  method  may 
seem  a  lot  of  bother  and  additional 
expense.  If  the  lambs  are  worth  de- 
veloping they  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  grow  out  in  good  shape. 
They  will  pay  well  for  the  additional 
labor  and  expense  Involved.  If  they 
are  to  be  retained  as  breeders  they 
will  develop  early,  and  if  they  are  to 
be  marketed  they  will  be  In  better 
condition  than  If  kept  on  poor  pasture, 
even  though  some  grain  Is  supplied. 


Passing  Notes  from  the  Milk  Show 


The  second  annual  National  Milk 
and  Dairy  Farm  Exposition  was  held 
in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New 
York  city,  during  the  last  week  of 
April.  From  start  to  finish  the  show 
was  a  success,  if  educational  value 
and  attendance  count  for  anything. 
The  fioor  space  devoted  to  it  was  not 
as  large  as  last  year,  but  it  seemed 
that  the  exhibits  were  better,  and 
interest  was  certainly  greater.  A  spe- 
cial program  had  been  arranged  for 
each  day,  and  there  was  always  some- 
thing interesting  going  on  for  both 
producers  and   consumers  of  milk. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
had  a  creditable  display  of  twelve  head 
of  purebreds.  Including  the  famous 
bull,  Financial  Sensation.  He  was  the 
admiration  of  thousands  who  passed 
his  pen,  and  many  interesting  com- 
ments were  made  by  city  people  con- 


Lightning,"  "Cream  de  Guernsey"  or 
"Slow  Milk  Fizzes,"  and  everyone  ate 
some  crackers  and  cheese.  The  count 
showed  that  3700  took  a  drink  of  milk 
at  the  "Inn." 


The  "movies"  came  in  for  their  full 
share  of  patronage  at  the  practically 
continuous  free  performance.  All  the 
pictures  dealt  with  cows,  milk  or  farm 
activities,  and  the  lessons  they  im- 
pressed on  thousands  of  city  eyes, 
unaccustomed  to  see  such  scenes,  un- 
doubtedly did  more  good  than  any 
number  of  speeches  or  books  for  the 
same  people. 


The  Holstein  -  Frieslan  Association 
had  a  number  of  good  cows  and  heifers 
on  display,  and  this  popular  breed  was 
represented  by  all  the  other  cows  In 
the  armory  with  the  different  educa- 
tional exhibits.    Part  of  a  typical  New 


New  York  Milk  Prices 
Working  under  the  new  price  plan 
recently  adopted,  the  New  York  Dairy- 
men's League  has  sold  the  milk  of  its 
members  for  May  for  $3.06  per  hundred 
pounds,  which  Is  about  6^/^  cents  per 
quart.  This  price  Is  for  milk  testing 
3  per  cent,  butterfat  and  at  the  200- 
mile  zone. 

This  price  is  the  best  ever  received 
by  dairymen  for  May  milk.  It  Is  26 
cents  per  hundred  more  than  was  paid 
for  April  milk,  and  60  cents  per  hun- 
dred more  than  was  received  for  milk 
during  May  of  last  year.  Dairymen 
are  able  to  get  a  price  in  May  higher 
than  that  paid  in  April — something 
which  has  never  happened  oefore  in 
the  history  of  the  industry — because 
the  league  is  working  under  a  plan 
which  takes  not  only  costs  of  produc- 
tion Into  consideration,  but  also  mar- 
ket conditions;  and  market  conditions 
at  the  present  time  are  extremely  good. 
Dairymen  are  facing  the  pasturage 
season  with  confidence. 


Pletertje  Fayne  Jo- 
hanna 199009,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Segis  Fayne 
Johanna,  has  recently 
freshened,  and,,  is  offi- 
cially reported  to  have 
produced  736.2  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  fat 
equal  to  48.17  pounds 
of  butter,  in  7  days. 
This  report  surpasses 
that  of  both  her  older 
sister  and  dam  at  the 
same  age.  Her  dam, 
Segis  Fayne  Johanna, 
produced  572.6  pounds 
of  milk,  containing 
35.296  pounds  of  butter,  as  a  6-year-old. 
Her  sister,  Segis  Hengerveld  Fayne 
Johanna,  produced,  as  a  6-year-old, 
669.1  pounds  of  milk,  containing  47.34 
pounds  of  butter,  in  7  days. 

The  A.  R.  O.  records  of  these  three 
cows  and  the  dam  of  Segis  Fayne  Jo- 
hanna, VIkina  Johanna,  Is  of  interest 
to  breeders  and  owners  of  dairy  cattle 
as   proof   of  the   ability   of    Holsteln- 


Frlesian  cows  to  transmit  this  desir- 
able characteristic  from  mother  to 
daughter.  As  a  12-year-old,  VIkina 
Johanna,  the 'dam  of  Segis  Fayne  Jo- 
hanna, produced  29  pounds  of  butter 
from  556.7  pounds  of  milk  during  an 
ofllclal  7-day  test.  As  a  14-year-old 
she  produced  a  fraction  under  forty 
pounds  of  butter  from  613.80  pounds 
of  milk. 


cerning  his  stated  value  of  $60,000. 
He  was  especially  honored  one  day 
when  a  testimonial  dinner  was  given 
in  his  honor  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  just  across  the  street  from  the 
armory,  to  the  Amerloan  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association.  He  was  led 
into  one  of  the  main  dining-rooms  of 
the  hotel  while  the  guests  were  seated, 
and  he  enjoyed  a  serving  of  bran  and 
other  regular  cow  food. 


The  Guernsey  and  the  Ayrshire  As- 
sociations were  represented  by  small 
booths  and  stacks  of  literature,  but 
the  effort  to  popularize  these  breeds 
was  not  commensurate  with  their 
worth. 


Taking  a  glance  at  conditions  after 
July  Ist,  "Cowslip  Inn"  was  one  of 
the  amusing  features  of  the  show.  A 
regulation  barroom,  with  Its  brass  port 
rail,  swinging  doors  and  white-coated 
attendants,  was  installed,  but  while  the 
drinks  had  dangerous-sounding  names, 
milk  was  their  main  ingredient.  Old 
timers  could  order  a  "Holstein  High- 
ball," while  Democrats  did  n"bt  feel 
out  of  place  drinking  a  "Bryan  Special" 
or  "Daniels'  Extra  Dry."  For  the 
others    there    was    plenty    of    "Jersey 


York  dairy  herd,  calf,  heifer,  bull, 
fresh  cow,  dry  cow  and  normal  milker, 
were  all  Holstelns,  and  the  city  people 
could  well  get  the  impression  that 
black  and  white  stood  for  milk.  Wm. 
M.  Rider,  director  of  the  extension 
service  of  the  Holstein  Association, 
was  present,  and,  with  his  assistants, 
was  kept  busy  answering  questions 
and  passing  out  literature. 

How  many  school  children  passed 
through  the  show,  in  charge  of  their 
teachers.  It  would  be  hard  to  say;  they 
were  coming  and  going  all  the  time 
in  groups  of  fifty  to  seventy-five. 
Saturday  was  officially  designated  as 
children's  day,  and  It  is  said  15,000 
were  there  at  that  time.  Surely  It  is 
safe  to  say  hundreds  of  them  never 
saw  a  real  cow  before,  and  to  stand 
back  and  listen  to  their  remarks  was 
highly  amusing. 

The  state  department  of  agriculture, 
at  Alliany,  had  an  exhibit  showing  the 
destructive  work  of  the  European  corn 
borer,  and  the  nren  in  charge  were 
kept  busy  explaining  the  habits  of 
this  serious  pest  which  has  appeared 
in  New  York  state. 


Silos  and  Silage 

The  silo  Is  the  most  economic  equip- 
ment for  the  storing  of  forage.  When 
space  is  considered,  eight  times  more 
feed  can  be  kept  in  a  silo  than  <n  a 
haymow.  It  would  be  difficult  Indeed 
to  construct  a  barn  which  would  hold 
200  or  300  tons  of  forage,  while  it  is 
an  easy  and  simple  matter  to  put  up 
a  silo  that  would  hold  this  amount. 
There  is  less  deterioration  in  holding 
over  silage  than  in  holding  over  dry 
fodder.  I  have  seen  excellent  silage 
that  was  six  years  old,  and  this  same 
silage  was  fed  successfully  to  cattle, 
who  seemed  to  relish  It  more  than  new 
silage. 

The  silo  stands  ever  as  an  insurance 
against  forage  failures,  especially  dam- 
ages by  frost  and  drought  Any  kind 
of  feed  which  can  be  grown  can  bo 
saved  In  the  silo,  though  It  may  not 
mature  a  grain  crop.  It  makes  farm- 
ing more  secure,  and  warrants  a  cheap 
and  excellent  forage  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  In  both  winter  and  summer 
seasons. 
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THE  SELF-OILINQ  WINDMILL 

ha*  become  ao  popular  in  its  firat  four  years  dial 
thousands  have  oeen  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  searing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotora,  makinK  them  self-oil- 
ins .  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ins  System  constantly  , 
floods  every  bearing  vridi  oil,  pre* 
vanting  wear  and  enabling  th« 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 

Ke  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year, 
uble  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  die  load. 
We    make   Gasoline    Engines,    Pumps,    Tanks, 
Water   Supply     Cooda     and   Steel    Fram^   Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOI  C0„  2500  Twelttir  St.  Chicaso 


Purebred  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle 

stnJ  for  FREE  Utu$traud  BtHtti 

The  Holstein-Frieslan  /IssoclatlMi 
el  America. Box270,Brattleboro.Vt. 


noi.KTi:iN  BlTLlifll,  bred  io  the  Purple  Dulce- 
vlsto  Herd— the  home  of  three  World's  Champions. 
Ofler  exceptional  bargains.  b<<veral  hulls  of  service- 
able  age.     Also  Bull  Calves.     Prices  moderate. 

F.  R.  Babcock.  Frlclc  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

If  yon  want  the  best  ?LVnV^»£l2i 

reaxonable  price  write  your  wants  where  yuu  get 
satisfaction    guaranteed.    All  sizes  and  ages.     Rotb 
sex.     Kor  pbIp  at  all  times.     Write  for  particulnrs 
H.H.  DA  VIM,  Mt.  Victory.  Ohio.     B  D  I. 

REO.  P.  CHIBTAS,  B«rkahlrM,  C.  Wbltce. 
Large  ^trainn,  all  ages,  mated  not  alcln.  Bred 
Sows,  Service  Boars,  Poultry,  Collies,  Beagles,  Aire- 
dales, Grade  {iiiernseys.  Holstein  Calves. 

Sfnd  stamp  for  price*  nnd  cirrutart. 
P.  F,  IlAimlllon  Cochranyille,  P». 


"HA  MP  AH  I  RES"  Bred  Olits 
for  spring  fai^row.    Pigs  any  age, 
free  circular.     Guernsey  bulls. 
LOCI  ST  I.AWN  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-Ifand,  Box  P.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


mrOVQUIDTTC    Best  of  Breeding,  20  boars 
DlLK^OniKCO    and    30    gilts.    Priced    f20 
each  if  ordered  at  once.     Register  papers  free. 
Saaa«x  B«rkaklre  r»rnsa,  D»cakoro,  Del. 

Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Both  sexes,  six  weeks  old.   Bred  for  making  money. 
W.  r.  NrHPARRAN.  FnrnisN.  P«. 


Rogisterod  O.I.C.  Pigs  ll^'VoTA^'iTopn 

Gilts;  thrifty  pigs.    H.  L.  FriEsell.  Westminster  Md. 

nilDflT  lEDCrVS  MARCn  Plod,  ««>i  r«> 
UUnUW  JBIIOCl»t  |a<«4i.  also  a  few  Fall  Glits. 
P.  ■«.   IfcCLlTBE,   New   Wllmiavtoa,   Pn. 
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Too  Many  Breeds 

J.  N.   GLOVER 

Several  counties  in  New  York  and 
in  Wisconsin  are  Itnown  and  noted  for 
their  herds  of  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cows.  When  buyers  want  carloads  of 
registered  or  pure-bred  cows  or  young 
stock  of  these  breeds,  they  go  to  these 
counties  for  them,  because  they  can 
buy  what  they  want  without  much' 
travel. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  advocating 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  of  farmers 
agreeing  and  keeping  cattle  of  one  of 
the  four  dairy  breeds,  and  breeding 
pure-bred  stock,  so  as  to  attract  buyers 
and  in  that  way  get  better  prices  for 
stock  sold. 

Of  the  four  breeds  which  are  mostly 
kept  where  milk  is  sold  as  whole  milk, 
the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  now  lead, 
but  the  BrowTi  Swiss  is  coming  more 
into  favor,  and  also  the  Ayrshires  in 
hilly   sectiops. 

Without  going  into  the  good  quali- 
ties of  each  breed — for  each  one  has 
them — let  the  farmers  of  a  section 
mutually  agree  on  two  breeds  which 
best  suit  their  tastes  and  market  con- 
ditions, and  then  buy  registered  stock 
of  good  strains  with  which  to  get 
better  grade  cows  and  work  up  to 
pure-bred  herds.  Starting  with  pure- 
bred sires  and  a  few  dams,  herds  can 
be  grown  and  the  cows  of  that  section 
make  a  name  for  it  in  a  few  years. 

By  having  bull  associations  or  cluba 
and  cow-testing  associations,  poor  cows 
can  be  turned  into  beef,  and  valuable 
sires  kept  for  years  by  exchanges, 
which  will  save  the  expense  of  buying 
new  sires  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  milk  yield  of  the  section  in- 
creased, better  prices,  obtained  for 
stock,  and  a  section  be  known  for  its 
good  cows. 

Why  will  not  farmers  work  together 

in  this  way  for  their  good?     If  they 

would   stick  together  and.  work  along 

similar  lines  in  breeding,  they  would 

be  gainers  tn  the  end  and  take  more 

pride  in  their  own   herds  and  in  the 

fart   that   neighbors   are   working   for 

the   same  end.     So  long  as  so  many 

dairymen   buy    cows   of  any  breed   at 

sales,  instead  of  raising  calves  of  one 

breed   from  pure-bred  cows,  the  stock 

of  any   section   will  not  be   improved 

much.    But  by  the  plan  here  outlined. 

Improvement  will  soon  be  seen  in  the 

cows  kept  and  for  sale,, and   farmers 

will  have  a  double  gain.    Why  not  get 

to5(Bther?   "In  union  there  is  strength." 

Pennsylvania. 


3  per  cent,  solution.  She  should  be 
placed  in  fresh,  clean  quarters,  and 
provided  with  plenty  of  clean  bedding. 
The  udder,  which  may  be  soiled  with 
contaminated  stable  material,  should 
be  washed  clean  before  the  new-born 
calf  is  allowed  to  nurse. 

The  calf  should  be  ket)t  away  from 
Infected  material,  in  a  moderately 
warm,  clean  place,  and  protected 
against  sudden  changes  to  cold  and 
dampness.  As  In  all  infectious  dis- 
eases, prevention  is  far  more  efBective 
than  attempts  to  treat  after  the  disease 
appears. 

In  the  case  of  valuable  calves,  where 
the  expense  would  be  justifiable,  the 
application  of  the  anti-calf-scours 
serum  treatment  is  recommended.  The 
treatment  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  birth  of  the  calf. 
Serum  is  efficacious  in  most  cases,  but 
it  must  not  be  depended  upon  to  the 
exclusion,  of  proper  sanitary  measures. 


Maryland  Tries  Tractors 


Calf  Scours  Infectious 
Cattle  breeders  should  remember 
that  calf  scours  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, says  Dr.  L.  P.  Beechy,  extension 
veterinarian  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. Infected  calves  may  and  do 
transmit  the  disease  to  other  calves, 
and  contaminate  stables,  where  the  in- 
fection is  harbored  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Stables  in  which  the 
disease  has  occurred  are  dangerous 
unless  they  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Such  disin- 
fection should  take  place  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks. 

A  freshening  cow  should  be  removed 
from  an  infected  stable,  and  the  hind 
parts,  including  tail,  should  be  thor- 
oughlv  washed  with  some  reliable  dis 
infectant.  such  as  liquor  creosol  com 
pound  2  per  cent,  solution  or  creolin 


(Concluded  from  page  186) 

assistant   field  managers,  and   various 
officials  participating  in  the  event  were 
present  at  the  opening  smoker  given 
in  the  Alsatia  Club  room  on  the  night 
of  April  15th,  the  day  before  the  orig- 
inal   set   date  for   the   demonstration. 
County  Agent  Smith   introduced   City 
Attorney  A.  R.  Hagner,  who  welcomed 
the  tractor  men  and  other  visitors  to 
the  city  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  and 
council  and  the  citizens  of  Hagerstown 
and  Washington  county.    County  Com- 
missioner D.  A.  Sticknell  followed  the 
city   attorney,   and   spoke  briefly   con- 
cerning the  educational  valu6  of  trac- 
tor demonstrations.     F.  A.  Wirt,  farm 
machinery  specialist  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege, explained  the  rules  governing  the 
demonstration,   and   requested   the   co- 
operation  of  the  different  representa- 
tives In  seeing  that  they  were  properly 
carried  out.    Addresses  were  also  made 
by  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the 
Percheron    Society    of    America;     Dr. 
Thomas    B.    Symons,   director    of   the 
extension     service     of    the     Maryland 
State    College,    and    Secretary    Slmras 
Jamleson.    of    the    chamber    of    com- 
merce.    The   men's   local    chorus    ren- 
dered   a   number    of    delightful    selec- 
tions, which  added  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening. 

Owing  to  the  steady  downpour  of 
rain  the  next  morning,  the  parade  was 
called  off  until  the  following  day.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr.  Dinsmore,  with  the 
assistance  of  local  Percheron  horse 
breeders,  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  four-horse  multiple  hitch  pulling 
a  two-bottom  riding  plow,  but  the 
weatherman  could  not  see  it  that  way, 
and  the  crowd  was  sent  scurrying  to 
cover  by  a  heavy  shower.  Regardless 
of  the  continuing  threatening  weather, 
more  than  500  farmers  turned  out  to 
see  the  parade  on  Thursday  morning 
and  inspect  the  eighteen  different  types 
of  farm  tractors  which  participated  In 
the  event.  The  parade  started  at  the 
McKee  farm,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  square,  followed  a  route  through 
the  main  streets  of  Hagerstown.  and 
returned  to  the  farm  for  the  field  work. 
The  steady  downpour  of  rain  on 
Wednesday  made  it  impossible  to  hold 
the  field  demonstration  In  plowing,  etc.. 
Immediately  following  the  parade,  as 
had  been  announced,  and  in  order  to 


partly  satisfy  the  large  crowd  of  farm- 
ers, who  showed  no  disposition  to  go 
home,  the  officials  requested  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  companies  to 
line  their  machines  up  along  the  edge 
of  the  state  road  and  give  ten-minute 
talks,  explaining  the  construction  and 
adaptability  of  their  particular  tractor 
to  the  farmers  of  western  Maryland. 
This  stunt  proved  so  popular  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  tractors  held  Informal  meet- 
ings around  their  machines  during  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  tractor  movies  arranged  for  by 
the  program   committee  proved  to  be 
one   of  the   most   popular  features  of 
the  big   show.     The   films   shown    in- 
cluded  the  I.   H.   C.  Victory  Harvest, 
Mollne  Plow  Company  and  Avery  Com- 
pany tractor  films,  and  Modern  Farm- 
ing by  the  John  Deere  Plow  Company. 
The   films  were   shown   at   every   per- 
formance at  four  of  the  leading  thea- 
ters for   several   days,   and   created  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  on  hand, 
and  took  several  thousand  feet  of 
film  showing  the  various  operations  of 
the  different  makes  of  tractors  and 
implements. 

A  number  of  sales  were  reported  by 
the  representatles  of  the  various  com- 
panies, as  well  as  Innumerable  re- 
quests for  literature  and  other  detailed 
information  in  connection  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
machines. 

The  writer  talked  with  a  number  of 
the  farmers  present  with  reference  to 
their  ideas  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
tractor  In  general  farming  practice, 
after  seeing  It  perform  various  opera- 
tions. If  we  sift  their  answers  down 
to  a  few  concrete  statements,  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  tractor  has  reached  a  stage  In 
Its  development  when  the  practical 
farmers  of  western  Maryland,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  sections,  must  give 
It  serious  consideration  as  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  present-^ay  agriculture. 

This  story  would  not  l>e  complete 
without  giving  due  credit  to  the  vari- 
ous committees  and  the  tractor  men 
who  worked  untiringly  to  make  the  af- 
fair a  success.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  work  of  President  H.  E. 
Bester,  of  the  Washington  County  Agri- 
cultural Association;  R.  B.  Heiner, 
head  of  the  publicity  committee; 
County  ifgent  T.  L.  Smith  and  the 
officials  of  the  extension  service  of  the 
Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
who  spared  no  pains  in  arranging  for 
and  looking  after  the  innumerable  de- 
tails coincident  with  the  demonstration 

and -the  handling  of  the  huge  crowd  of 
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UNADILLA 

Gambrel    Roofs 

Like  the  bUo  itself,  Unadllla 
Gambrel  Roofs  are  unique  In  tbeir 
advantages  and  usefulneBS. 

With  them  you  actually  get  a 
few  feet  more  of  silage  because  the 
filling  door  is  on  top— not  at  the 
side. 

By  this  arrangement  the  silo  It- 
self can  be  firmly  tram  ped  full  of 
silage  to  the  limit  of  capacity  and 
a  reserve  supply  blown  Into  the 
roof  to  offlset  the  loss  by  settling. 

Get   the  big   1919    Unadllla    Silo 
Catalog.  \  postal  brings 
It  with  our  discount 
offer  on  early  orders. 

Live  AgtnU 

may  have  open 

territory. 
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Onadllla  Silo  Co. 
BoxO 
Unadllla.  N.Y. 

or 
Det  Moiuct,  la. 


ONE-HALF  OFF 

SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just  Half 
Price,  my  entire  present  stock  of 

Five  Hundred  Silos 

This  make  of  Silos  has  been  on  the 
market  for  many  ^ears,  and  has 
given  complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country'. 

All  are  New  and  First-Class 

Place  your  order  within  the  next 
Thirty  Days  and  save  precisely 
one  half. 

M.L  SMITH 

Manufacturer's   Agent 
118  Flood  Building,      Meadville,  Pa. 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FEKCE 
BOOK 


will  mm\f  TOO  •  lot  of 
roon.y.     I.SO  Btylea  —  mlso 
GatM.  Lawn  Fence, Barb  Wire. 

rDCC  TaiI>u  Sond  formr  New 
rate  1 0<Uy  Vree  Fence  (tiim 

Mt«  ovg  low  factor?.  FaBHiUT  * ---j^.- ^,, 

iuBpIs  to  U«t  •ad  book  freo,  pootpoid.  (41 


Fence' R«iy»in  Book.  Coin* 
FKKICjUT  FAIU  pricoa. 


RICE  tMKCO^Iifl.  Ill  ClEVElMt,^ 


Ail    l^%t^^m%     THEY  SPREAD 
.^...    All    rllCSX  DISEA.SE 

PUeed  »nywb«e.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
fcnia  all  fli«8.     Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

wHv  >M  •»»>  — t ^  cheap.  Laats  all Bea- 

/•on.   Made  of  metal, 
,  can't  Bpil  I  or  tip  over; 
,  will  not  soil  or  injur* 
anythinR.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY„„ 
PLY   KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid,   »>  26. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  De  Kaib  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  ». 


visitors. 


The  heavy,  bulky  feed  on  a  stock 
farm  should  be  produced  at  home,  and 
the  concentrates,  such  as  grain  and 
mill  feed,  can  best  be  purchased.  With 
the  fertilizer  which  is  always  found 
on  the  stock  farm,  big  crops  of  forage 
can  be  grown.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  corn  fodder  produce  as  much  as 
20  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  This  feed, 
grown  close  at  home,  can  be  rushed 
into  the  silo,  and  the  bulky  ration  for 
the  year  is  supplied^ 

Something  that  everybody  should 
look  for,  but  which  r.olody  wants  to 
find— the  European  com  borer. 
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Stable  Sheep  Industry 


(Concluded  from  page  186) 

maturity  and  greater  size  than  when 
no  grain  is  fed. 

The  cost  of  winter  maintenance  is 
much  higher  than  summer  feeding, 
and  for  that  reason  the  maximum 
use  should  be  made  of  pasture.  If 
permanent  pastures  are  used,  it  Is 
desirable  to  have  two  separate  pas- 
tures, so  that  they  may  be  alternated. 
This  will  help  to  solve  the  difficulty 
that  is  encountered  with  parasites  in 
the  flock.  While  it  does  not  eliminate 
them  entirely,  it  assists  in  their  con- 
trol. New  pastures  and  annual  forage 
crops  are  most  acceptable  for  the 
young  lambs.  If  such  pasture  can  be 
provided,  it  will  aid  materially  in  the 
proper  development  of  the  lambs  in 
the  flock. 

In  the  past,  only  one  phase  of  the 
sheep    industry   has   been    given    very 
much    consideration,   namely,   that   of 
production.      The   marketing   and    dis- 
tribution of  the  product  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drift  along  in  an  unorganized 
manner.    Lambs  must  be  put  in  better 
condition  for  market,  and  the  selling 
must  be  done  co-operatively.    The  con- 
sumption of  lamb  and  mutton  by  the 
people    in    the    United    States    is    far 
below   the   amount   of  beef  and   pork 
consumed.      This    is    due    in    a    large 
measure  to  the  lack  of  proper  publicity 
and  education  in  advertising  lamb  and 
mutton.     It  is  the  most  wholesome  of 
all    meats    available.      The    National 
Wool  Growers*  Association  has  recently 
started    a   campaign    to   advocate    the 
use  of  more  lamb.     This  is  a  move  in 
the  proper  direction.    The  producer  of 
lamb  and  mutton  can  assist  very  ma- 
terially in  this  work  by  making  greater 
use  of  his  own  product  at  home  during 
the    summer.      The    size    of    a    lamb 
carcass  is  such  as  can  very  easily  be 
used  by  one  or  two   families  without 
spoiling   during   the   summer    months. 
The   campaign   should   be  for   greater 
use  of  lamb  for  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  city  dweller. 

The  marketing  of  wool  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  more  systematic  manner, 
and    the    various    clips    sold    on    their 
merit.     Too   much   of  the  wool   from 
the    country    aistricts    has    been    pur- 
chased by  local  dealers  at  one  uniform 
price  for  all  clips.     The  good  clip  has 
helped  sell  the  poor  clip  of  the  com- 
munity,    which    means   that    the   man 
who  followed  proper  methods  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  and  put  this  wool  up  in 
an     attractive     manner,    received     no 
more  for  the  finished  product  than  the 
careless  producer.     This  can  be  over- 
come  by   the    grading   of   the    various 
clips     in    the    wool-growing    sections. 
County    sheep    and    wool    associations 
will  help  to  solve  this  problem.     The 
pooling  of  the  wool  so  that  individual 
grades  can  be  made  will  not  only  be  an 
education,  but  result  in  the  production 
of    better    quality,   and    all    wool   will 
reach  the  market  In  a  more  attractive 
manner  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Proper  dog  legislation  Is  essential. 
Unless  proper  protection  Is  provided 
flock  owners  against  the  dog  nuisance. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  build  up  a  perma- 
nent industry.  The  problem  of  dog 
legislation  will  always  be  before  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  various  states. 
The  sheepmen  will  have  to  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  and,  through  their  county. 


state  and  national  organizations,  make 
every  effort  to  get  the  proper  type  of 
dog  laws  and,  when  once  enacted,  keep 
them  from  being  changed.  Community 
interest  must  be  developed  with  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  dog  laws.  When  this  is  done 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 


Dipping  the  Sheep  Flock 

The  dipping  of  sheep  is  advised  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  killing  ticks 
and  lice,  but  also  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  and  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  wool.  Sheep  breed- 
ers dip  their  flocks  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  some  dip  twice  a  year,  be- 
cause of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
process,  although  the  sheep  may  be 
free  from  pests.     Many  farmers,  how- 


ever, fail  to  use  this  method,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  sheep  are 
unthrifty  and  lose  their  wool. 

The  best  time  to  dip  the  flock,  sug- 
gests the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
animal  husbandry  department.  Is  on  a 
bright  morning,  so  that  the  sheep  may 
dry  off  before  night.  Any  of  the  stand- 
ard coal  tar  dips  may  be  used.  The 
dip  will  be  more  effective  If  it  Is  luke 
warm,  and  this  will  prevent  the  sheep 
from  chilling. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  head  to  be 
Immersed  In  the  dip  unless  It  Is  cov- 
ered with  wool.  In  dipping  the  head 
the  flockmastcr  should  hold  his  hand 
over  the  sheep's  nose  and  mouth  to 
prevent  it  from  inhaling  the  mixture, 
as  this  often  causes  artificial  pneu- 
monia. All  parts  of  the  body  should 
be  held  under  the  solution  for  at  least 


one  minute,  and  preferably  two  or 
three. 

It  is  important  to  dip  all  sheep  in 
the  flock.  If  any  are  to  be  left  undipped, 
it  should  not  be  the  lambs.  When  the 
ewes  are  shorn  the  ticks  will  migrate 
to  the  lambs  in  the  course  of  ten  days, 
so  that  the  latter,  above  all,  should  be 
dipped. 

A  galvanized  Iron  vat  Is  recom- 
mended for  the  dipping  bath.  A  drain- 
Ing  platform  should  be  erected  at  one 
end  of  the  vat  to  allow  the  sheep  to 
stand  and  drain  off,  and  the  dip  to  run 
back  Into  the  vat.  A  large  amount  of 
material  Is  saved  In  this  way. 


Pennsylvania  ranks  tenth  In  the 
value  of  all  its  crops  during  the  1918 
season,  a  jump  from  fourteenth  place 
In  1917. 
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LET  your  next  overcoat  be  a  Raynster.  All  Raynsters 
^  are  weatherproof— but  some  are  made  of  fine  woolen 
and  worsted  cloths  and  they  are  as  fine-looking  over- 
coats as  you  ever  saw.  Get  a  Raynster  and  you  have 
unquestioned  value. 

The  Raynster  Label  marks  the  most  complete  line  of 
weatherproof  clothing,  including  Hght  and  heavy  rub- 
ber-surfaced coats  for  outdoor  work  and  driving,  storm 
proof  ulsters,  shckers,  sUp-onsand  Raynsters  for  women 
and  children. 

Be  sure  that  the  children  have  Raynsters  to  protect  their 
health  and  their  clothing.  You  should  be  able  to  fmd 
Raynsters  at  any  good  clothing  store. 

Wf  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Raynster  Style  Book  if  you  II  write  for  it. 
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OF  course,  no  one  but  a  fool  would  attempt  to 
foretell  the  comparative  trend  in  the  price  of 
milk,  butter,  dairy  feeds  or  cows  during  the  next 
few  years.     For  once  the  experience  of  the  past  Is 
no  criterion.     Nevertheless,  there  are  Influences  at 
■work  at  present  that  do  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem,    and    certainly    the   progress    of   the    past 
four  years   toward  economic   independence  for  the 
dairy  farmer  will  have  a  very  potent  influence  on 
the  conditions  under  which  he  will  be  willing  to  do 
business  In  the  future.     The  former  economic  help- 
lessness of  the  American  farmer  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  In  the  dairy  districts,  particularly 
in   connection   with   the   market  milk   situation   of 
four  years  ago.     It  Is  well   at  the  outset.   In  our 
present-day  survey,  to  look  back  to  the  time  when 
milk  producers  were  without  even  the  framework 
of  a  comprehensive  marketing  organization  of  any 
size  anywhere  In  the  United  States  and  they  had 
not  yet  developed  leaders  In  whom  they  had  con- 
fidence— a  time   when   the  distributing   and    manu- 
facturing   Interests    of    the    Industry    had    already 
passed    into    the    hands    of    large    aggregations    of 
capital  under  the  management  of  ambitious  business 
executives.      There    was    already    a    well-developed 
understanding    as    to    territorial    buying    privileges 
and   prices   to  be  paid  to   farmers  for   milk.     The 
aterage    producer    had    one    buyer,    and    only    one. 
His  only  alternative  was  to  go  out  of  business,  if 
the  price  offered  for  his  product  was  not  what  he 
considered    it    should    be.      His    bargaining    power 

was  zero. 

When  I  become  discouraged  now  at  obstacles 
which  are  still  In  our  way— some  of  them  look  very 
big,  too — I  always  remember  the  bottomless  pit  from 
which  I  was  rescued  by  that  wave  of  co-operative 
enthusiasm  that  has  brought  into  being  the  National 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  and  its  component 
organizations.  Not  that  we  can  look  on  our  progress 
with  complacency— it  has  been  but  meager  and  but 
a  tithe  of  what  can  be  accomplished  and  must  be 
accomplished  in  the  next  few  years.     A  review  of 


By  ROBT.  W.  BALDERSTON 

Secretary  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  Association 


Why  not  a  purmhrmd  ttr*  for  every  herd  7 
The  Jap'a  Owl,  Meridale  Farma,  N.  Y. 

this  achievement  is  only  valuable  to  give  confidence 
in  each  other  and  in  organization  as  the  means  of 
overcoming  those  obstacles  still  in  the  way. 

What  are  some  of  these  problems?  As  I  see 
them,  they  are: 

(1.)  Elimination  of  wasteful  and  inefficient  busi- 
ness practices  among  our  producers. 

(2.)   The  farm  labor  problem. 

(3.)   The  commercial  feed  problem. 

(4.)   A  well-managed  advertising  campaign. 

(.5.)  Federal  laws  recognizing  the  farmer's  right 
of  collective  bargaining. 

(6.)  Sane  legislation  governing  the  milk  supply 
of  states  and  cities. 

(7.)   The  complete  organization   of  all   producers 

in  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  question  on  the  solution  of 
which  will  depend  largely  the  result  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  that  complete  economic  freedom  that  is 


our  right  and  must  be  our  goal.     If  they  are  impos- 
sible of  solution  as  some  believe  them  to  he,  then 
the  pessimfstlc  outlook  Is  only  too  true.     But   are 
they?     The  number  of  bull   associations,   l>reeders* 
associations  and  cow-testing  associations  now  being 
started  will  give  adequate  machinery  to  cut  produc- 
tion costs  so  as  to  compete  for  the  world's  business. 
If  farmers  will  keep  accurate  records  of  labor  costs, 
and  charge  up  the  value  of  the  family  assistance — 
wife  and  children— at  what  It  is  worth  on  the  open 
market,  and  then  be  careful  to  keep  only  such  cows 
and  feed  them  In  such  a  way  that  these  helpers  get 
in    real    money   or   improved   scale  of   living — that 
minimum   below   which   they   would   not   work   for 
others— then,  and  not  till  then,  will  dairying  be  on 
a  sound   foundation.     There  are   many   indications 
that  the  war.  together  with  the  agitation  in  farmers* 
organizations,  will  very  soon  arouse  our  producers 
to   the   unfairness   of  the   remuneration    that   they 
have  been  giving  to  those  most  dear  to  them,  as  well 
as  its  injustice  to  those  who  must  hire  outside  help. 

Intelligent  selection  and  mixing  of  dairy  feeds, 
greater  home  production  of  alfalfa,  soy  beans  and 
silage,  and,  most  important  of  all.  co-operative  feed 
buying  in  large  orders  on  low  markets,  will  save 
many  farmers  from  bankruptcy. 

If  we  farmers  would  spent  one-tenth  the  amount 
for  advertising  annually  appropriated  by  other 
classes  of  food  manufacturers,  there  would  be  fewer 
anaemic  children,  more  happy  homes,  and  the 
demand  would  take  care  of  the  supply.  Already  we 
have  adequate  machinery  to  equalize  the  supply 
over  the  various  periods  of  the  year  through  dehy- 
dration, concentration  and  cold  storage. 

We  must  have  adequate  federal  laws  not  only  to 
guarantee  farmers  freedom  of  collective  bargaining — 
which  we  thought  we  were  to  have  under  the  Clayton 
amendment — but  we  must  have  safeguards  which 
will  protect  us  against  unfair  practices  on  the  part 
of  Interests  which  have  been  able  to  use  questionable 
methods  in  the  past  with  practical  immunity.  The 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  is  committed 
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to  these  reforms,  and  needs  the  backing  of  every 
farmer  to  get  them  through  an  overburdened  recon- 
struction  congress. 

The  average  city  board  of  health  has  very  faulty 
ideas  concerning  milk  standards  and  methods  of 
inspection.    "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing," 


Orchard  Cover  Crops 


A.  N.  BROWN 

•E  have  1000  acres  in  orchard,  so  cover  crops 

and  culture  are  indispensable  with  us.     We 

leligiously    practice   the   cultural    mulch   system   in 


W 


especially  concerning  milk,  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  their  management.  Why?  Because  experience  has 
say  that  even  the  average  medical  practitioner  proven  this  method  superior  to  either  the  sod 
needs  much  further  enlightenment.  Let  us  spread  system  or  the  exclusive  mulch  system.  Cover  crops 
broadcast  the  work  of  men  like  Dr.  McCollum,  and  and  tillage  are  the  distinctive  features  in  a  cultural 
seek  to  get  rid  of  much  of  the  prejudice  now  exist-  mulch  system,  because  by  their  combination  and 
ing  in  our  large  consuming  centers,  so  that  the  intelligent  use  the  three  essential  elements  of  suc- 
public  can  buy  more  intelligently,  and  actually  know  cessful  orcharding  are  secured,  viz.,  moisture,  fer- 
what    butterfat — milk    solids — bacteria    count    and     tility  and  humus. 

Pasteurization  really  signifies  and  be  able  to  inter-  Experiments  covering  a  number  of  years,  con- 
pret  them  in  dollars  and  cents.  ducted   by    Cornell   and   the    Illinois   stations,   have 

The  eagerness  with  which  milk  producers  are  determined  that  the  amount  of  moisture  in  soil 
asking  for  the  protection  of  a  selling  organization  cultivated  as  against  soil  not  cultivated  varies  from 
has  disproven  the  old  complaint  that  farmers  will  13  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent.  That  is  to  say  that 
not  organize;  and  the  success  of  our  great  associa-  the  cultivated  soil  will  contain  in  an  acre  104.000 
tions  and  leagues,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  153,000  gallons  more  water  than  the  uncultivated, 
in  the  face  of  every  difficulty  that  could  be  placed  In  five-year  tests,  cultivated  orchards  yielded  80 
in  their  paths,  shows,  moreover,  that  farmers  will  per  cent,  more  fruit  than  the  uncultivated,  where 
stick  and  know  how.  to  conduct  large  enterprises,  conditions  were  similar  and  substantially  the  same. 
if  started  on  a  permanent  basis.  Cultivation   does  more.     It  aerates   the  soil,  and 

Innumerable  concrete    instances   of  the   value   of     the  air  and  moisture  unlock  the  mineral  elements 
organization   come  to  the   notice  of  the  officers  of     of  plant   food— potash   and   phosphoric  acid— latent 
any  active  group.     The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'     in  the  soil,  making  such  plant  food  available. 
Association    has   been    instrumental   just    lately   in         We   cultivate  early   and   intensely   the   first   half 
placing  some  thousands  of 
its    members    in    compara- 
tively new  territory  on  the 
full  market  price  as  agreed 
upon     for     our     members. 
These   producers   had   sold 
to    buyers    who     formerly 
paid  any  price  they  those, 
without    consulting    the 
seller  and  largely  without 
announcing  any  price  until 
the  checks  were  paid,  two 
or    three    weeks    after   the 
completion    of    any    settle- 
ment period.     Within  four 
weeks'  time,  recently,  four 
local  groups  found  a  mar- 
ket by  joining  the  af^ocia- 
tion  at  a  time  when  they 
were  notified  their  selling 
point     would    be     peremp- 
torily  closed.     We   do  not 
advocate      eleventh -hour 
conversions,    but    in    these 
cases    they    obtained    a. 
measure  of  protection   im- 
mediately.     Local    groups 
have    developed    truck 


A  well  cared  for  New  Jersey  peach  orchard  showing  the  cover  crop  protection  it  had  through  the  winter 


routes  co-operatively,  and  thus  sold  to  better  advan-  of  the  year,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  supply 

tage  through  the  agency  of  our  organization.    Doing  of  moistiire,  if  possible,  and  a  high  degree  of  aera- 

these  things  together  has  also  this  great  virtue:    We  tion.      This    we   find    essential    in    order    to    secure 

learn  team  work  and  self-confidence,  and  aspire  to  the   proper   wood   growth   and   a  liberal   setting  of 

greater  things,  endeavoring  to  achieve  the  broader  buds  for  the  subsequent  crop. 

as    well    as    the    narrower    ideal    of    co-operation—  When    our    culture    ceases,    about    July    10th.    we 

co-operation  with  other  groups.  proceed   to  the  next  step  in  our  orchard  methods. 

By  applying  broad  business   principles  that  will  that  is,  the  cover  crop.     For  this  we  use  some  one 

beget   confidence   in   us  on   the   part  of   the   public,  of  the  legumes— red  clover,  Alsike  clover,  crimson 

while  at  the  same  time  we  are  striving  for  a  fuller  clover,    cow   peas,   soy   beans   or  vetch.     Of   these, 

measure  of  success  in  applying  those  principles  on  crimson    clover    is    preferred,    because    it    forms    a 

our  individual  farms,  we  can  confidently  expect  for  thick-matted,   winter-growing  mulch   which   is  con- 

the  future  a  measure  of  financial  success  that  has  stantly    active    in    storing    nitrogen— the    principal 

not  been  our  average  lot  for  several  decades.     Fail-  plant  food  element.     Crimson  clover  as  a  cover  crop 

Ing  in  this  of  course,  the  future  holds  no  guarantee,  will    return   203  pounds  of   nitrogen.   49   pounds  of 

and  the  pessimist  is  right.    But  viewing  the  progress  phosphoric  acid  and  202  pounds  of  potash  per  acre 

of  the  past  four  rears,  and  particularly  of  the  past  to  the  soil,  less  the  amount  required  for  the  growth 

eighteen  months.*  do  we  not  have  a  right  to  a  full  of  the  crop  itself  and  such  an  amount  as  may  be 

measure  of  confidence  to  attack  our  problems  with  eliminated  in  the  process  of  integration, 

greater    vigor?     I   do  not  like   the   sentiment   that  For  some  unknown  cause  we  have  not  been  suc- 

we  want  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible  to  "pre-war  cessful  of  late  in  securing  a  stand  of  this  clover, 

conditions."      Those    conditions    were    very    faulty,  and    therefore    have    partially    abandoned    its    use, 

and  I  have  endeavored  to  show  some  of  the  problems  although  we  now  have  nearly  200  acres  of  orchard 

needing  immediate  solution.     When  we  solve  them,  seeded  to  crimson  clover.     Because  of  poor  stands 

they    will    open    the    door    to    prosperity    for    the  recently    of  the   crimson    clover,   we  have   selected 

American  dairy  farmer  of  the  next  generation,  and  vetch  as  the  next  best  of  the  legumes.     Vetch  is  a 

will   give   the   city  consumers   a   permanent   supply  vigorous    grower,    perfectly    hardy,    and.    as    it    is 

of  the  greatest  "protective  food"  known.  recumbent  in   its  habits,  we  seed   rye  with  it.  and 

Pennsylvania.  are  having  very  encouraging  success  with  it.     We 


have  now  about  700  acres  of  orchard  seeded  to  rye 
and  vetch,  and  had  such  a  rank  growth  on  March 
20th  that  we  had  to  start  plowing  it  down,  fearing 
it  would  become  too  rank  for  use.  fci  some  localities, 
other  legumes  would  doubtless  succeed  equally  as 
well  as  the  vetch  grown  with  rye  does  with  us.  Vetch 
will  germinate  and  giow  on  poor,  light  soils  where 
other  legumes  would  fail. 

It  ie  not  for  their  manurlal  value  alone  that  we 
grow  the  orchard  cover  crops,  but  an  important 
feature  is  to  stop  wood  growth  and  bud  development 
on  the  tree  at  the  season  when  it  should  cease. 
This  is  to  afford  the  necessary  opportunity  for  the 
wood  and  Vuds  to  mature  and  harden  in  order  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  winter  as  provided  by 
nature.  Furthermore,  these  crops  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  by  filling  it  with 
vegetable  matter  and  humus.  This  makes  soil 
alluvial  or  porous,  admitting  of  the  free  and  unob- 
structed passage  of  plant-food-laden  soil  waters  and 
the  retention  of  such  waters  for  the  use  of  the  tree 
as  required. 

Many  persons  confuse  the  sod  system  and  the 
mulch  system  with  the  cultural  mulch  system  of 
orchard  management,  and  thus  lose  sight  of  the 
qualifying  distinction  of  a  cover  crop.  We  use 
cover  crops  because  they  bring  us  increased  fertility 
by  supplying  concentrated  plant  food.  They  also 
furnish  a  more  habitable  condition  for  soil  bacteria, 

without  which  no  soil  is 
fertile,  and  we  use  them 
because  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  tree  and  fruit 
physiology  demands  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  tree 
as  indicated  by  the  tree 
itself  in  growth,  in  habit 
and  in  fruit  production  in 
accord  with  nature  and 
nature's  plan. 

Lastly,  we  use  orchard 
cover  crops  because  we 
think  it  little  short  of 
criminal  to  leave  our  or- 
chard exposed  during  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring — 
just  the  season  when  every 
element  of  soil  and  tree 
calls  for  a  cover. 

Location,  condition  and 
environment  will  necessi- 
tate some  modification  of 
any  system  that  may  be 
adopted,  but  the  princi- 
ples indicated  herein  must 
be  observed  if  healthy, 
vigorous  trees  and  regular 
crops  of   high-quality   fruit   are  to   be  secured. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  single  apple  tree, 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  producing  20  bushels 
of  apples,  will  require  from  the  soil  1.47  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  0.39  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1.57 
pounds  of  potash.  Thus  in  an  apple  orchard  with 
trees  40  feet  apart  it  would  require  51.5  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  14.0  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
5.0  pounds  of  potash  to  grow  the  fruit,  leaves  and 
wood  of  a  tree  of  mature  age  and  produce  an  average 
crop  of  fruit.  Cover  crops,  intelligently  used,  are 
an   economical    and    profitable   source   of   supplying 


most  of  these  essential  plant  food  elements. 


Starting  a  Market  for  Mutton 

The  United  States  government  is  in  the  market 
for  1,500,000  pounds  of  fresh  frozen  mutton.  Dur- 
ing the  war  practically  no  lamb  or  mutton  was 
purchased.  The  occasional  use  of  Iamb  among  such 
a  cosmopolitan  group  as  our  present  army,  it  is 
declared,  will  result  later  in  having  a  widening 
effect  on  the  market  when  the  Sammies  become 
more  familiar  with  this  article  of  diet. 

Sheep  men  say  that  when  the  demand  for  lamb 
from  the  corn  belt  and  the  far  west,  such  as  now 
exists  in  New  England,  increases,  lamb  prices  will 
not  go  tumbling  every  time  the  weekly  supply  for 
the  nation  runs  over  125,000  head. 
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through  their  associations,  will  have  to  set  aside 
from  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold  a  certain 
amount— and  it  will  be  surprisingly  small— for 
advertising.  This  vast  sum  of  money — for  it  will 
be  such  if  each  man  thinks  enough  of  his  own  busi- 
ness to  boost  it  properly— when  properly  spent,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  similar  campaigns,  will  increase 
the  demand  for  milk  products  even  beyond  the  hopes 
of  our  most  enthusiastic  milk  officials. 


SPECIAL   REPRESENTATIVES 

Johu  D.  Rosi.  608  Otii  Bide..  Chicago. 

Paul  W.  Minnkk.  303  FMth  Arenue.  New  York. 

A   D.  McKinner.  Pott  Dispatch  Building,  St.  Louis. 


Subscriptions:  50  cents  per  year;  three  years  for  $1.00 
(except  within  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia  where  the 
subscription  price  is  75  cents  per  year).  Canadian  subscrip- 
tions :  75  cents  per  year.  Foreign  subscriptions  — Countries 
in  the  Postal  Union  :  $1.00  per  year.  All  subscriptions  are 
payable  in  advance  and  checks  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  "The  Practical  Farmer." 


The  date  on  the  addreu  label  shows  the  time  to  which 
your  subscription  is  paid:  Jan.  20  means  that  your  sub- 
scriplion  is  paid  to  January  1920.  Renew  at  least  one 
month  before  the  expiration  of  your  subscnptfon  to  avoid 
missing  any  copies.  It  takes  a  month  to  change  dale  on 
label,  or  to  put  a  new  name  on  our  mailing  list  alter  we 
receive  the  subscriptio.i. 
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Advertising  Will  Also  Help  Milk 

ONE  of  the  problems  to  be  met  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry,  as  mentioned  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation in  his  excellent  article  on  another  page,  is 
"a  well-managed  advertising  campaign."    Never  was 
a  truer   word  6poken  or  a  more  logical   plan  sug- 
gested  for   the   enlargement   of   the   market    for   a 
product  which   can   claim   everybody  as  a  possible 
buyer.    Of  course,  recently  the  Food  Administration, 
the  state  extension  departments,  the  national  dairy 
shows  and  the  national  milk  expositions  have  done 
considerable    to    bring   before   the    public    the    true 
value   of   milk,   but  the   real    work  has   only   been 
started.     Co-operative  selling  of  farm  products  has 
generally  been   retarded  by  a  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  especially  in  the  East,  where  crops  have 
been  greatly  diversified  and  produced  in  small  units, 
it  has  been  almost  impossible-  to  even  attempt  to 
develop    selling   organizations    similar    to   those    In 
operation   elsewhere.     Milk,   however,   seems   to   be 
the  one  common  Eastern  farm  product  which  comes 
nearest  to  being  standard.     State,  city  and  village 
laws  have  been  passed,  fairly  uniform  in  essentials, 
which  have  given  milk  a  market  value  which  is  not 
enjoved  by   many   other   farm   products.     Now   the 
biggest  thing  to  do  Is  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
food  value  of  milk.     The  fame  of  California  fruit, 
raisins   and  nuts   has   been   spread  throughout  the 
world  because  of  the  persistency  with  which  they 
have    been    advertised,    their    standardization    and 
food   value.     In   1918,  for  instance,  the   California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  spent  $400,000  for  adver- 
tising oranges— at   first   glance  a   big  sum.   but   in 
reality  only  one-sixth  of  one  cent   for   each  dozen 
oranges  sold.    Last  February  and  March  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  spent  $80,000  for  advertising, 
and  last  year  the  Associated  Raisin  Company  spent 
$375  000,  while  the  almond  growers  have  an  annual 
advertising    fund    of    one-fourth    a    cent    a    pound. 
None  of  us  questions  the  wisdom  in  spending  these 
large  sums  of  money,  because  we  see  the  results 
in  practically  every  food  and  grocery  store    n  this 
country,  where  we  spend  our  money  for  California 
products,    often    passing    by    other    things    just    as 
good  and  sometimes  cheaper.    The  same  thing  will 
have  to  happen  in  the  milk  business  before  it  reaches 
?he  magnitude  to  which  it  is  entitled.     Producers. 


Anticipating  the  Wheat  Deluge 

THAT  we  have  in  sight  a  bumper  wheat  harvest 
seems  to  be  certain,  from  crop  reports  coming 
in   on    all    sides.     The    Department   of    Agriculture 
says    that    the    total    yield    this    year    will,    in    all 
probability,  be  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions 
of  bushels,  and  if  true,  we  will  have  a  big  lot  to 
care  for.    Just  how  all  of  it  will  be  moved  to  market 
is  a  serious  problem,  when  we  recall  the  congestion 
in   the   grain   movement  last  year  with  a  smaller 
crop.    Since  the  selling  price  has  been  standardized, 
the  old  incentive  for  growers  to  hold  their  wheat 
has  been  largely  taken  away,  and  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  has  already  begun  to  make 
plans  for  a  heavy  movement  to  market.    Last  year, 
due  to  the  condition  of  shipping  occasioned  by  the 
war,  the  wheat  outlet  was  blocked  all  the  way  back 
to  the  interior  markets.    This  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  "permit  system,"  first  at  the  seaboard,  and 
then  the  inland  points,  whereby  it  was  possible  to 
control  the  amount  of  wheat  seeking  transportation, 
and  a  repetition  of  former  freight  congestion  and 
cat-  shortage  was  prevented.     While  this  system  is 
still  in  force  at  the  seaports,  it  has  been  suspended 
at  the  interior  markets.     W^hy  it  was  necessary  to 
do  something  of  this  kind  can  readily  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  in  ten  months'  time,  from  July  1,  1918, 
to  May  1,  1919,  grain  of  all  kinds  to  the  amount  of 
seven  times  the  greatest  grain  storage  capacity  of 
the  country  passed  through  the  elevators  and  mills. 
The  importance  of  keeping  everything  moving  ac- 
cording to   capacity   becomes   of   importance   again 
this  year,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  "permit 
system"  will  be  inaugurated  again  before  the  heavy 
wheat   movement   starts.     No   fear   should   be   felt, 
however,  that  this  will  lessen  the  value  of  the  wheat 
crop.     The  wheat  director,  as  well  as  all  interests 
concerned,  are  in  accord  with  the  railroad  to  handle 
the  tremendous  tonnage  in  such  a  way  as  to  disrupt 
business  in  general  as  little  as  possible. 


year  on  June  27th.  Ohio  farmers  have  learned 
much  regarding  the  value  of  fertilizers  and  manures 
in  growing  wheat  from  these  experiments  when 
viewed  in  the  fields,  and  always  feel  repaid  for 
their  trip.  Ohio  poultrym^n  will  hold  their  annual 
Field  Day  on  the  same  day  and  place  as  the  wheat 
growers. 

All  of  these  meetings,  coming  as  they  do  between 
seed  time  and  harvest,  should  be  well  attended, 
and  it  is  none  too  early  to  make  plans  for  the  trip. 
At  all  the  places  special  plans  have  beenjnade  for 
entertaining  and  instructing  the  women  in  things 
they  are  most  interested  in,  so  little  excuse  should 
be  found  for  leaving  them  at  home.  It  might  seem 
like  a  waste  of  good  time  to  leave  the  farm  for  a  few 
days  just  at  such  a  busy  time,  but  no  one  should 
ever  be  too  busy  to  learn  something  about  their 
own  business,  and  whether  such  a  trip  would  pay 
or  not  we  refer  you  to  the  men  who  attend  meetings 
of  this  kind  and  know  what  is  happening  regarding 
their  interests. 


Outdoor  Meetings  for  Farmers 

THE    farmers'    laboratory   has    always    been    the 
great  outdoors,  and  while  a  lot  can  be  learned 
in    the    classroom,    nearly    all    things    have    to    be 
proven   before  they   are  of  most   value.     For  this 
reason    the    agricultural    colleges    and    experiment 
stations  have  arranged  this  year  a  number  of  out- 
door meetings,  when  those  most  interested  in  their 
work  can  see  for  themselves  the  results  which  have 
been    obtained.      The    Maryland    State    College,    at 
College  Park,  on  May  30th  held  its  annual  Farmers' 
Day  and  special  victory  celebration  and  cultivator 
demonstration,  which  attracted   farmers   for  many 
miles   around.     On   June   17th,   18th   and   19th   the 
Pennsylvania   State   College   will   hold   a   series   of 
outdoor    farmers'    meetings,    when    all    phases    of 
agriculture  will  l)e  treated  by  the  professional  men 
at  the  college,  with  the  fields,  orchards  and  pastures 
as  the  classrooms,  and  the  crops,  trees  and  stock  as 
the  text-books,  while  the  students  will  be  such  men 
and  women  from  the  farms  who  realize  that  a  lot 
can    be    learned    from    careful    observation    of   the 
results  of  scientific  experiments.    New  Jersey  farm- 
ers will  have  opportunity  on  June  19th,  20th  and 
21st.  at  their  agricultural  college  at  New  Brunswick, 
to   study   under    their    conditions   what   the   year's 
work  means  for  them.     The  authorities  there  have 
set    aside    the    first    day.    Thursday,    especially    for 
horticultural    interests.   Friday   will    be   devoted   to 
crops,  live  stock  and  dairy  problems,  while  poultry 
will  have  full  swing  on  Saturday.    A  summer  event 
which    has   become   of  almost   national   importance 
is  the  annual  Wheatfleld   Day  at  the  Ohio  Elxperi- 
ment  Station,  at  Wooster,  which  will  be  held  this 


JUNE  1st  for  some  years  past  has  been  regarded 
as    the    execution    date    for    the    farm    rooster. 
Poultry  associations,  state  and  federal  departments 
of    agriculture    and    individuals    have    talked    and 
written   on   the   subject,   but   still   we   allow   about 
$15,000,000  worth  of  eggs  to  spoil  every  year  simply 
because  they   are   fertile.     Why   we   want  to  keep 
a   lot    of    crowing    birds,    to    fight    and    annoy    the 
workers,  after  their  usefulness  is  past,  is  hard  to 
tell.     Just  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  tells  us,  there  are  GOO.OOO  roosters 
boarding  on  the  farms.     They  levy  the  biggest  tax 
their  keepers  have  to  pay,  by  being  responsible  for 
innumerable  bad  eggs.     Repeated  experiments  have 
shown    that    it   only    requires   thirty-six   hours   for 
a   fertile   egg  at   103    degrees   to   become   unfit   for 
human    consumption,    while    at   the    same   time   an 
infertile  egg  would  be  good  even  after  seven  days 
of    such    treatment.      It    is    well    known,    too.    that 
hens  lay   just   as  many  eggs  when  kept  by  them- 
selves as  when  running  with  a  male.     Poultrymen 
who  buy   all  their   feed   are  careful   what   eats   it, 
and    soon    dispose    of    birds    past    their    usefulness. 
Farm  fiock  owners  can  well  afford  to  put  into  effect 
the  old  slogan  of  "Swat  the  rooster." 

EVERY  now  and  then  some  calamity  howler 
begins  to  tell  us  of  the  time  this  country  will 
be  unable  to  feed  Its  population.  He  hasn't  learned 
what  a  big  country  we  have  and  its  possibilities  for 
food  production  as  yet  untouched.  Then,  we  have 
to  the  north  of  us  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  its  wonderful  lands  awaiting  people  to  develop 
them.  Now  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  in  the  Canadian 
parliament  to  make  even  the  Arctic  area  of  that 
country  contribute  to  the  food  supply.  Vilhjalmer 
Stefanson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  suggested  the  intro- 
duction of  large  herds  of  reindeer  and  musk  ox. 
While  there  is  abundant  vegetation  during  the  sum- 
mer for  ordinary  domestic  cattle,  the  severe  winters 
are  too  much  for  them.  The  animals  suggested, 
however,  are  at  home  in  such  places,  and  can  furnish 
a  meat,  milk,  wool  and  leather  supply,  and  the 
government  has  planned  to  carefully  consider  it. 

The  idea  recalls  the  experience  this  country  had 
twenty  years  ago,  when  1280  domestic  reindeer  were 
introduced  into  Alaska.  Under  Eskimo  control  these 
animals  are  said  to  have  doubled  every  three  years, 
but  when  white  men  took  charge  of  them  they 
doubled  every  two  years.  This  difference  was  due 
to  the  appeal  which  the  spotted  fur  of  the  females 
made  to  the  natives,  and  they  killed  them  to  dress 
up  in.  Such  things  go  to  show  that  this  half  of 
the  world  is  a  big  place,  with  some  big.  queer  prob- 
lems, but  all  will  be  worked  out  for  the  best  of 
humanity. 

"Bean  and  Pea  WVevils"  is  the  title  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  983.  dealing  with  pests  which  have 
caused  millions  of  dollars  loss.  The  bulletin  con- 
tains numerous  illustrations,  and  not  only  describes 
the  principal  kinds  of  weevils,  but  explains  fully 
the  methods  of  averting  losses  from  these  pests. 
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The  Garden  in  June 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


Asparagus  cutting  should  stop  early 
in  June,  to  give  the  plants  a  chance 
to  recuperate  and  to  make  a  strong 
growth  to  increase  the  crowns  for  an- 
other spring.  The  remainder  of  the 
season  is  a  very  important  time  for 
the  asparagus  bed.  It  should  be  com- 
pletely cleaned  and  kept  clean  of 
weeds,  and  the  growth  should  be  en- 
couraged by  side  applications  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  clean  cultivation  main- 
tained till   frost. 

Succession  plantings  of  string  beans 
should  be  made  to  keep  up  a  regular 
supply  through  the  season. 

The  small  celery  plants  intended  for 
the  winter  crop  should  be  transplanted 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  the 
tap  roots  pinched  some,  and  the  plants 
set  in  rows,  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  10 
inches    apart    and    2\U    inches    in    the 
rows.      These    plants    should    be    large 
enough    for    their    final    transplanting 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  in  July, 
and   on   the  lower   Peninsula   in  early 
August.     North  of  Philadelphia  and  in 
the   more   elevated   sections   the   early 
fall  crop  may  be  grown.     The  method 
for  growing  this  crop  is  to  have  strong 
plants  ready  to  set  the  first  of  June. 
In  the  Lake  Shore  region  they  set  the 
plants  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and  6  inches 
in   the   rows,   and   muhh   very   thickly 
between  the  rows  with  stable  maniire. 
Overhead    irrigation    is   practiced,   and 
the  weeds  are  pulled  out.     The  celery 
is  blanched  by  setting  a  board  on  edge 
on  each  side  of  the  row.     Some  wrap 
stout  paper  around,  and  confine  it  with 
rubber  bands.     A   Philadelphia   inven- 
tion   clasps    each    plant    in    a    copper 
sheath,  over  which  a  cardboard  sleeve 
is    slipped,    and    the    copper    clasp    is 
withdrawn.      From     Baltimore    south, 
only  the  winter  crop  is  grown,  and  it 
is   planted   in   the   bed   method,   which 
Ave  will  describe  fully  at  proper  season. 
Cucumbers,  squashes  and  melons  are 
liable   to    be    attacked    by    the   striped 
diabritica    beetle    just    as    they    come 
through  the  ground.     Fine  dust  of  any 
sort  checks  them.    Fine  bone  flour  will 
stop  them  and  help  the  plants.     Spray- 
ing   with    arsenicals    will,    of    course, 
kill  the  beetles,  and  a  light  dusting  of 
arsenate  of  lime  mixed  one-half  with 
air-slaked  lime  is  very  effective. 

You  will  have  to  look  after  the  lima 
beans  to  get  them  well  started  to  twin- 
ing on  the  poles,  for  they  are  inclined 
to  tumble  off  on  the  ground,  and  hand 
twining  is  needed  to  get  them  started. 
Thfi  spring-sown  spinach  will  now 
be  running  to  seed,  and  if  greens  are 
needed  to  take  its  place,  the  best  Is 
Swiss  chard,  and  the  variety,  Lucullus. 
The  young  leaves  are  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  spinach,  and  as  they  grow 
large  the  leaf  stalks  can  be  cooked 
like  asparagus. 

Sow  seed  for  cabbages  for  winter 
storing  to  be  set  out  in  July.  For  home 
use  the  Drumhead  Savoy  is  of  finer 
quality  than  the  Drumhead  sorts.  The 
Late  Flat  Dutch  Is  a  standard  sort. 
The  Danish  Ball  Head  thrives  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  region,  but  is  said  not 
to  do  well  on  the  limestone  soils  of 
the  Interior, 

Sow  the  half-long  Dan  vers  carrot  for 
bonoe  use  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  southern  Maryland  we  sow 
the  last  of  the  month. 


Blood  turnip  beets  sown  now  will 
be  better  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
than  the  early  varieties,  and  sowings 
can  be  made  up  to  middle  of  July,  the 
last  sowing  for  winter  use. 

A  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda 
scattered  around  cucumbers  and  melons 
has  a  great  effect  in  making  the  growth 
more  rapid,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
invigorates  lettuce  and  cabbages  like 
this  application. 

Plant  succession  crops  of  sweet  corn 
of  Country  Gentleman  and  Stowell's 
Evergreen.  Always  plant  not  less  than 
three  rows  of  corn,  to  insure  the  pol- 
lination of  the  silks. 

The  egg  plants  are  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Colorado  beetle  fully  as 
much  as  the  Irish  potatoes.  I  am  this 
season  using  the  lime  arsenate  mixed 
with  air-slaked  lime,  dusting  it  on  the 
plants  with  an  old  tomato  can  with  its 
bottom  punched  full  of  holes. 

Both  tomatoes  and  Irish  potatoes 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  the  poison  can  be  mixed  with 
that.  Tomatoes  will  rapidly  drop  their 
lower  leaves  if  not  sprayed  to  prevent 
the  blight. 

Endive  of  the  green  curled  variety 
from  seed  sown  in  early  May  will 
now  be  ready  to  transplant  into  well- 
manured  beds,  setting  the  plants  10 
inches  apart  each  way.  Blanching 
will  be  done  later.  The  curled  endive 
takes  the  place  of  lettuce  in  hot 
weather  very   nicely. 

The  leek  plants  should  be  strong 
enough  to  transplant  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  They  can  follow  the  let- 
tuce very  well.  Set  them  in  open  fur- 
rows, nipping  top  and  roots  slightly. 
We  set  them  down  in  heavily  manured 
furrows,  in  order  to  grow  good,  long 
shanks.  They  will  come  in  use  about 
Christmas  and  later.  Being  milder 
than  onions,  they  take  the  place  of 
green  onions  very  well. 

About  the  last  of  the  month  sow 
seed  of  the  Pe-Tsai  or  Chinese  cabbage. 
This  plant  grows  more  like  Cos  let- 
tuce than  cabbage.  The  leaves  are 
long  and  brittle,  and  can  be  eaten  like 
lettuce  or  celery,  or  boiled,  and  are 
very  good.  I  tried  this  plant  last  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  surprised 
to  note  that  it  stood  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  better  than  I  had  any  idea 
that  it  would. 

The  onions  must  be  kept  absolutely 
clean  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  soil 
pulled  from  them,  as  the  bulbs  form 
better   on    top   of   the    ground. 

Okra  sown  in  May  will  grow  rather 
slowly  till  the  sun  gets  hot  in  June, 
and  then  it  grows  like  cotton,  very 
rapidly.  Thin  to  16  Inches  in  the  rows. 
The  early  peas  will  be  passing,  and 
the  late  ones  will  have  the  field.  Last 
year  I  tried  a  late  variety  called  Long- 
fellow. It  does  make  very  long  pods, 
and  peas  as  large  as  Champion  of 
England,  and  is  a  wonderful  cropper, 
and  fully  as  good  in  quality  as  the 
old  favorite  Champion — and  that  is 
saying  as  much  as  can  be  said  of 
any  pea.  I  have  them  on  the  wire 
fence   of   my    garden. 

Thin  parsnips  and  salsify,  the  for- 
mer to  4  Inches,  and  the  latter  to  2 
inches.  Do  not  handle  parsnip  leaves 
when  wet,  as  they  will  blister  the  skin 
of  the  wrist  and  exposed  parts. 


The  Pimiento  pepper  is  the  sweetest 
of  all,  and  where  started  early  as  early 
tomatoes,  and  transplanted  to  frames, 
and  finally  set  out  in  May  when  strong, 
it  will  begin  bearing  in  June,  and  will 
keep  at  it  till  frost. 

Some  of  the  summer  radishes  can 
still  be  sown. 

Thin  squashes  and  melons  and  cu- 
cumbers to  two  plants  in  the  hill,  after 
the  bugs  are  satisfied. 

The  rutabaga  and  the  Large  White 
French  turnips  are  well  grown  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  a  well-enriched  bed 
and  later  transplanting  them  into  rows 
2  feet  apart  and  4  inches  in  the  rows. 
Of  course,  the  seed  can  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  thinned  out, 
but  sowing  in  bed  and  transplanting 
will  enable  the  gardener  to  use  them 
for  filling  in  as  some  earlier  crops  are 
taken  out. 

IN    THE   FLOWER   GARDEN 

Place  stakes  to  the  dahlias  before 
they  tumble  over.  But  tie  the  stems 
loosely  and  with  soft  material.  I  save 
my  old  typewriter  ribbons  for  tying 
plants  to  stakes.  The  early  tomatoes 
are  trained  to  single  stems,  and  all 
side  shoots  pinched  out;  and  the 
dahlias  are  divided  to  single  stems,  too. 

The  growing  gladioli  should  have 
the  soil  pulled  to  them  to  prevent  the 
flower  stalks  from  tumbling  over  when 
they  get  tall.  Where  but  few  are 
grown,  it  is  best  to  use  neat,  small 
stakes  and  to  tie  up  the  flower  stem. 

The  scarlet  geraniums  that  make  so 
fine  a  show  in  beds  about  Philadelphia, 
and  to  some  extent  south  of  that  city, 
are  here  perfectly  worthless  in  the 
open  ground.  W6  use,  instead,  the 
ever-blooming  begonias.  These  bloom 
all  the  time,  and  from  white  to  scarlet, 
and  make  neat  beds.  1  grow  hundreds 
of  them  from  seed  every  winter  and 
have  them  ready,  filling  the  beds  after 
the  middle  of  May  and  in  June. 

Annuals  should  be  thinned  well,  so 
that  the  plants  will  develop  better. 


Only  five  states — Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Ken- 
tucky— rank  ahead  of  Pennsylvania  as 
tobacco  producing  states. 

"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
Fertilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it." — Adv. 
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Tested  and  Trusted  Over  a  Century 

Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand   . 

CLOVER  SEEDI 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa,  i 
Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover.Clover  and  Grass  < 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy,  i 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex  i 
Rape,  Spring  fetches,  Wmter  Vetches,  Millets,  i 
Sudan  Gra 
Seed  Com, 
Seed  Grains, 


tatoes.  Seed  Oats.  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

■•ItfUa***  **G«ld'*  Brand  Seeds 

ara  Carafnlly  Selected.  Re-cleaned 

of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


BbLGIANO'S  'GOLD'  GUARANTEE 
Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano's  "Gold" 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re-  , 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalog  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your 
Address-FIEE 


Look  Out  for  Cut- Worms 
Commercial  gardeners  growing  many 
thousands  of  plants  mix  a  poison  bait 
for  cut-worms,  consisting  of  1  pound 
of  Paris  green  to  2.5  pounds  of  wheat 
bran.  To  this  is  added  4  gallons  of 
water  mixed  with  2  quarts  of  cheap 
molasses  and  the  juice  of  3  or  4 
lemons.  This  mixture,  which  has  the 
form  of  a  wet  mash,  is  distributed 
over  the  field  before  the  plants  are 
set.  The  cut-worms  will  eat  this  mix- 
ture readily,  and  the  Paris  green  will 
kill  them. 
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NMne  Varieties  In  wkick  You  are  Inter-  { 
ostod.  We  will  pay  freight  If  you  mention  < 
this  Paper.  < 

Bol^lano'm  Seed  Store ! 

Adibest  Dcpt.  145      BALTIMORE.  MD.  J 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES^ 

KEROSENE -GASOLINE 

2  to  30  H-P. 

Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Kig— all  at  grreatly 
reduced  prices.  Best 
Engrine  —  longest  rec- 
ord—  BtrongcBt  guarantee 


terms.    No  cut  in  quality,  but  a  biar  cut  in  price 
for  quick  act  ion.    Write  for  new  cMt-prl^  ca  - 
lo«~FREE.  postpaid--ED.  H.  WITTE,  Prea. 


WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

l&ia  Oakland  Avomuo.  Kaasaa  City,  Mo. 
2.'il5  Empiro   BHildlng.    PIttsbifrsh.  Pa. 


HAICV  CI  V  l^ll  I  CD  PIECED    ANYWHEllB 
UAIol    iLT   IV I  LLC  n  ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 

ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean  .ornamental  .con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  Beaaon.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  apill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  aoil 
or  injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS, 

prepaid,   11.25.  ' 

HAROLD  SOBIERS.  IM  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


BASKETS 

Berry,  Peach,  Grape 
and  Crates 

W«>  manufactiir*  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  Pack- 
aKes  and  C'raten. 

Write  UB  for  prices. 
Webster  nasket  Co., 
Box  14,Webster.  N.Y. 


Query  Answered 

Beet  and  Carrot  F-rtlll«er P.  H.  F.. 

New  York,  asks  us  :  "Kindly  Inform  me  if 
the  same  fertilizer  used  for  cultivating  pota- 
toes is  likely  to  produce  good  crops  of  beets 
and  carrots." 

Fertilizers  for  the  growth  of  root 
crops  and  tubers  need  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  than  those  used 
for  leaf  crops  like  cabbage,  lettuce, 
ttc,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  There  are 
many  brands  offered  by  fertilizer 
manufacturers  for  Irish  potatoes.  I  do 
not  know  the  composition  of  the  fer- 
tilizer you  refer  to.  but  I  assume  that 
if  it  is  a  good  Irish  potato  fertilizer  it 
will   make  beets  and  carrots. 

W.  F.  M. 


Fruit  growers  who  neglected  spray- 
ing last  year  regretted  their  action 
when  neighbors  were  securing  $5  to  $7 
per  barrel  for  sprayed,  clean  apples. 


Strawberry  and  Vegetable  Plants 

Best  June  Fruiting  Berries,  also  Fall  Bearers.  Vese- 
tables  of  all  kinds,  grown  from  selected  seed.  Ott 
our  price  on  plants.  .Sent  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid. 
Also  special  price  on  larve  orders. 

C.  C  FIELD,  Sewell.  New  Jeraey. 

Strawberry  Plants  and  Seed  Com 

Horsey,  a  new  early  Strawberry.  Knormoiis  Pro- 
ducer. Unexcelled  «8  a  shipper  and  seller.  9(1  other 
varieties.  Heed  Corn,  l»est  varieties.  10(»  per  cent 
germination.  Kinglet  Barred  Kock  F^tgs.  39  years  ex- 
perience.  Catalog  free.   J. W.  Hall,  Marlon  Sta..  Md. 

GUERNSEY  YEARUNCTbULL 

Good  individual,  well  bred,  ready  for  use.  Price  |76. 
em^7I/^P  Dtf^ADC  Superior  animals  of 
OHilvVlV^ll*  DKJJKtVD,  the  ideal  bome-iise 
or  local  market  breed,  The  f'heehlre.  Ready 
now.  Pigs  alw>.  Morninqsidu  FARM.Bylvania,  Pa. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

wnnted  at  market  prices.      Also  Hay  and  all   Farm 
Produce,     Active  market;  good  steady  demand. 
OIDBR  A  BRO..  3g3  N.  Front  St..  Phlladeiphf. 

Tk«knin*An'*  DIik^IaI  Mr>"t  l)eautifnl  Barrrd 
inOmpSOn  S  ninglVIt  Rorh«.  Hpeclal  harpnins. 
Trios  110  up.  Au  opportunity  to  get  started  with  "The 
Leaders"  of  all  Barred  Rocks.  Kggs  from  finest 
matings,  |8  per  100.    K.  B.  Socder,  Bouderton,  Pa. 

DSnHtfkV*  XlATiri^  Oetour  low  1919  prices. 

■^■«MJ»5«^  M.  WlAl^  Farmer  ageiitn  wanted. 
Hample  free.  tieo.  bust  *  sons,  ■•Um*.  Ohl^ 
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Label  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Fruits  and  vegetables  In  packagCL 
form  should  be  labeled  with  the  quan- 
tity of  contents,  when  shipped  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  food 
and  drugs  act,  say  the  oflBclals  of  the 
bureau  of  chemistry.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  that  law. 

The  requirements  of  the  net  weight 
amendment  to  the  federal  food  and 
drugs  act  in  its  application  to  the 
labeling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
package  form  have  been  widely  dis- 
tributed among  shippers  and  other 
Interested  parties.  Shippers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  who  fail  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
liable  to  prosecution  in  the  federal 
courts,  say  the  officials.  Food  in- 
spectors have  been  Instructed  to  watch 
interstate  shipments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  this  season  to  see 
that  the  packages  are  labeled  with  the 
quantity  of  contents,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Complete  rulings  regarding  the 
labeling  of  the  quantity  of  contents 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  coming  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  food  and 
drugs  act,  and  regarding  certain  ex- 
emptions, which  have  been  published 
in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announce- 
ment No.  21,  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  to  the  bureau  of  chemistry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,   D.   C. 
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Breeding  New  Blueberry  Varieties 
For  several  years  past,  F.  V.  Coville, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agniculture,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
White,  of  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  have  been 
cultivating  blueberries,  or  huckleber- 
ries, as  they  are  called  In  the  South, 
and  working  to  produce  new  and  better 
varieties.  To  get  new  varieties,  they 
find  the  very  best  wild  bushes,  and 
then  cross-breed  these  wild  plants. 
The  seeds  resulting  from  the  cross- 
breeding grow  into  all  sorts  of  new 
varieties,  just  as  seedling  apples  are 
seldom  like  the  tree  they  came  from. 
Many  of  these  new  varieties  of  blue- 
berries are  poorer  than  their  parents, 
but  about  one  in  a  thousand  turns  out 
to  be  much  better  than  either  parent, 
and  makes  a  promising  new  variety. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  Mr.  Coville's 
first  work  on  blueberry  culture.  His 
most  surprising  discovery  was  that 
blueberries  cannot  -  live  in  a  well- 
balanced,  fertile  soil.  They  require 
a  sour  or  acid  soil,  and  are  actually 
killed  by  the  application  of  fertilizer, 
which  would  be  the  best  possible  food 
for  ordinary  plants.  Some  years  ago 
a  wild  blueberry  plant  was  found  in 
Massachusetts  with  berries  more  than 
%  of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  but  it 
was  killed  by  people,  who  did  not 
understand  its  proper  care,  by  being 
fertilized. 

Since  1911,  Miss  White  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Coville  in  these  in- 
vestigations, he  in  the  government 
greenhouses  at  Washington,  working 
out  the  scientific  problems  and  origi- 
nating new  varieties  by  cross-breeding, 
and  she  at  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  raising 
these  new  varieties  and  the  best  wild 
plants  that  could  be  found.  Mr. 
Coville  and  Miss  White  are  now  trying 
to  find  a  number  of  wild  plants  to  use 


for  this  work.  They  already  have  a 
few  plants  that  have  berries  %  of  an 
Inch  through,  and  hope  to  produce 
hybrid  berries  an  Inch  in  diameter. 
-They  want  more  unusually  fine  wild 
plants,  and  will  pay  $50  for  especially 
fine  plants  with  very  large  berries. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  size  of  the 
berry  that  counts,  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  smaller  prices  for  plants  that 
have  many  berries  of  slightly  smaller 
size  If  these  berries  are  of  unusually 
fine  fiavor.     Some   bushes  bear  much 
more   heavily   than    others.     On   some 
bushes  the  berries  stick  so  tight  that 
when  they  are  picked,  a  piece  of  the 
stem  pulls  oft  with  the  berries,  or  the 
berry  is  torn  and  the  juice  leaks  out. 
On  other  plants  the  berries  come  off 
the    stems    just    right.      Berries   from 
some  bushes  spoil  soon  after  they  are 
picked,   while  others  will   keep  for   a 
week.      Some   berries    are    black,    and 
others  of  a  beautiful  light  blue  color. 
There     are     doubtless     thousands     of 
bushes  in  the  country  with  berries  % 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
many   other   bushes  with   berries   just 
a  little  smaller  but  of  unusually  fine 
quality,  but  It  Is  only  by  having  people 
on  the  watch  for  them  that  these  fine 
bushes  can  be  discovered. 

Persons  who  are  Interested  in  find- 
ing such  plants  should  write  at  once 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  of  New 
Lisbon,  N.  J.,  who  will  send  full  direc- 
tions, with  measuring  gauges,  and  bot- 
tles of  formaldehyde  for  mailing  large 
berries  that  are  discovered. 

The  fine  varieties  developed  by  cross- 
breeding will  be  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Gooseberries  a  Popular  Small  Fruit 

Gooseberries  give  promise  to  become 
popular  as  one  of  the  small  fruits,  ac- 
cording to  horticulturists  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station.  This  is  due,  they 
find,  to  the  demand  for  small  fruits 
and  to  a  growing  scarcity  of  cherries 
and  berries.  Tests  at  the  Ohio  station 
in  gooseberry  culture  show  the  Carrie, 
Houghton,  Downing  and  Red  Jacket  to 
be  four  varieties  profitable  for  com- 
mercial culture.  These  are  American 
varieties,  while  the  Industry  and 
Whitesmith  are  regarded  as  good 
English  varieties. 

While  gooseberries  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  insects  and  disease,  con- 
trol methods  have  been  worked  out  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  currant  worm 
may  be  controlled  by  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead;  anthracnose.  with 
Bordeaux  mixture;  and  mildew,  with 
potassium  sulphide. 


War  Garden  Record 

The  history  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  war  garden  Idea  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  part  played 
by  the  national  war  garden  commis- 
sion, of  Washington,  D.  C.  in  enlisting 
millions  of  people  under  the  home  food 
production  banner,  is  told  by  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack  In  a  volume  entitled 
"The  War  Garden  Victorious."  which 
has  just  been  Issued.  The  book  Is  fully 
Illustrated  with  photographs  showing 
what  was  done  In  various  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country  in  this 
work,  how  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing concerns  and  railroads  took  it  up. 
and  other  phases  of  the  movement. 
This  volume  Is  not  for  sale,  but  Is 
being  distributed  free  to  libraries, 
garden  committees  and  others  as  per- 
manent record  of  the  war  garden  effort 
in  the  United  States. 


Water  Heating 

Small  Farm  Houses 


AMERICAN;?  Ideal 

rV  Radiators  ^^IBOaLERS 


T1»C  IDEAL  ARCOLA  Radiator-Boiler  is  a  new  invention  and  fully  tried  out  for  beating  small 

cellarlesa  houses  with  radiators 

The  IDEAL  ARCOLA  Radiator-Boiler 

is  made  for  heating  small  cellarless  houses.  Like  a  stove  it  heats 
the  room  it  stands  in  but  unlike  a  stove  it  also  sends  heat  to  radi- 
ators in  the  other  rooms  of  the  house  heating  the  whole  interior 
with  but  one  fire.  Uses  no  more  fuel  than  one  stove.  The  IDEAL 
ARCOLA  is  one  of  the  great  family  of  IDEAL  Boilers  made  to 
heat  any  kind  or  size  of  house. 

Thousands  of ^  farm 
homes  are  enjoying 
the  winter  in  comfort 
with  IDEAL  HEATING. 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily  and  quickly  installed 
in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing  your  present  heating  arrangements     You 

will  then  have  a  heating  outfit  that  will 

last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand 

and  give  daily,  economical,  and  cleanly 

service. 

Have  thf s  great  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity 
that  you  can  put  on  your  farm  for  it 
gives  you  the  needed  comfort  and 
enjoyment  during  the  long  season  of 
zero,  chilly,  and  damp  weather. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar 
or  running  water  in  order  to  operate  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to 
burn  high  priced  fuel  because  IDEAL  Boilers 
bum  any  local  fuel  with  great  economy  and 
development  of  beat. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  "Ideal 
Heating.**  it  goea  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  heating  your  home. 
Puts  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy. 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut* 
most  results. 


The  IDEAL  ARCOLA 
comes  complete  ready  to 
operate  with  the  radi- 
ators in  adjoining  living 
rooms.  Also  just  the 
thing  for  hog  or  chicken 
houses.  Write  for  sepa- 
rate booklet  "IDEAL 
ARCOLA." 


Sold  by  all  deal 

ers.  No  exclusive 

■gents 


i  AfflPNRMI[QSCQ^^M^ 


Write  to 

Department  F-  45 

Chicago 


Reliance  Auto  G>. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
greatly  whv  not  buy  a  high  prade  used 
Autoiiioblle,  thereby  saviup  over  HO  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  consists  of  liie 
htifher  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupmobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards  —  Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  is  made  we  have  lu 
stock  in  all  styles  and  models.  Write  to- 
dav  for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Broad  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guarautee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  nrst-class. 
reliable,  used  car.  You  gel  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  gel  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  lu  1',>18-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War   Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World' »  Largest  Auto  Dealen 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Jiwe  1,  1919 


What  Poultry  Has  Done  in  the  West 


P  V.  L.  TURNER 


From  the  big  Pacific  country  comes 
a  big  story  of  big  money  from  a  big 
flock  —  4200  hens  —  that  returned  a 
profit  of  $10,000  in  1918.  Now,  the 
West  is  full  of  big  things,  oil  fields, 
gold  mines,  mountains  and  rivers 
beyond  comparison  with  Eastern  pro- 
ductions, and  some  other  things  that 
may  force  the  use  of  a  grain  (perhaps 
big  doses)  of  salt  with  this  story. 
However,  the  owner  of  the  story,  and 
probably, the  4200  hens  and  $10,000, 
is  a  straightaway  egg  farmer,  with- 
out frills,  according  to  his  printed 
statement. 

First  and  foremost,  this  story  teller 
is  opposed  to  any  "system,"  so  called, 
for  determining  the  laying  ability  of 
any  individual,  relying  solely  upon  his 
own  ability  to  constantly  cull  the  poor 
ones.  Equally  first  and  foremost,  this 
wonderful  culler  must  have  some  sense 
of  "fitness"  to  detect  nothing  but  good 
in  a  flock  of  4200  birds.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  reasoning  adopted  by  this 
particular  individual  is  forceful  every- 
where except  when  it  falls  down — and 
that  is  often. 

Ordinary  care  and  common  sense 
seem  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  profit 
of  something  over  $2  per  bird  this 
poultryman  makes,  and  he  is  content 
to  let  it  go  at  that.  No  additional  rea- 
sons appear  to  him  for  any  greater 
profit. 

So  many  men  have  been  afflicted  the 
same  way.  When  Andrew  Carnegie 
made  all  he  wanted,  he  turned  around 
and  gave  it  away.  Two-hundred-egg 
birds  are  not  especially  desired  by 
this  Westeyi  egg  producer. 

Especially  does  this  egg  farmer 
eschew  trap  nests.  He  can  pick  all 
the  good  layers  by  his  bank  balance 
on  December  31st  every  year. 

The  moral  to  all  this  seems  to  be 
that  no  matter  how  many  hens  you 
employ,  if  any  profit  is  shown  it  is 
useless  to  go  further;  let  well  enough 
alone. 

Chief  among  the  reasons  for  this 
man's  success  is  his  "system"  of  cull- 
ing, his  layout  of  plant,  his  brooding, 
feeding  of  layers,  etc.,  etc. — heavily 
accented  his. 

Positively  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  anything  this  producer* 
does,  says  or  thinks.  He  is  a  success 
at  $10,000  profit  each  year.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  fault  with  the  money- 
maker engaged  in  honest  pursuits. 
What  is  of  vital  importance  in  this 
story  from  out  West,  and  Eastern 
comments,  is  that  there  is  money  to 
be  made  with  and  without  trap-nesting 
layers  in  ordinary  egg  farming,  East, 
West,  North  and  South. 

One  thousand  hens  at  $2  is  not  a 
mean  return  for  a  one-man  plant  with 
a  nondescript  flock  as  far  as  egg  type 
is  concerned,  but  who  of  us  would  stop 
at  that  sum  if  by  selection  and  breed- 
ing we  could  both  improve  our  stock 
and   increase  profit? 

Recently  it  was  proposed  to  start  an 
egg-producing  plant  to  contain  a  mil- 
lion hens.  The  proponent  is  a  big 
man  in  a  big  business,  and  can  only 
think  in  big  units.  His  business  is 
made  up  of  million-dollar  contracts; 
his  return  in  profit,  at  4  per  cent., 
runs  Into  millions  a  year.  Ten  cents 
profit  on  each  hen,  no  matter  what  the 


cost  of  production,  would  have  shown 
a  yearly   income  of   $100,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  two-man  plant 
of  2000  layers,  at  $2  profit  each,  would 
warrant  the  additional  investment  in 
housing  and  labor,  because  $1000 
would  carry  this  added  investment  and 
leave  a  nice  slice  of  velvet. 

Also  out  of  this  Pacific  West  comes 
a  brand  new  story  of  the  "most  in- 
tensive poultry  plant  in  the  world," 
whereon  one  family  on  one  acre 
handles  1000  hens  (this  means  hatch- 
ing, brooding,  rearing,  etc),  and 
"makes    a   luxurious    living." 

Patent  to  every  egg  producer  is  the 
fact  that  the  West  is  confronted  with 
Chinese  competition,  high  labor,  high 
living  and  other  high  costs.  If  the 
West  can  do  these  things,  the  East 
can  do  them  too  and  regardless  of 
special  "methods."  Intensive  is  the 
word — and  intensive  must  be  accepted 
in  its  broad  and  liberal  sense.  Medium- 
sized  fiocks,  in  houses  so  arranged  that 
feeding  is  more  or  less  automatic  and 
supplied  from  the  outside  as  exten- 
sively as  possible,  will  increase  profits 
while  decreasing  cost  of  labor  and 
land   acreage. 

These  Eastern  states  afford  markets 
more  accessible  than  other  markets, 
and  ruling  prices  give  a  greater  profit 
possibility  than  many  other  sections. 
There  are  many  very  highly  profitable 
poultry  plants  in  Eastern  states,  prob- 
ably more,  according  to  census  figures, 
than  in  some  other  sections,  and  the 
greater  effort  should  be  made  in  the 
East  to  secure  the  profit  that  the  hen 
must  attach  to  herself  by  reason  of 
prohibitive  prices  of  other  food  prod- 
ucts— a  profit  that  is  at  least  secure 
until  the  price  of  meat  is  cut  in  half 
and  Europe  is  rebuilt. 


Fattening  Poultry  Rations 
It  is  profitable  to  feed  cockerels 
which  are  going  to  market  fattening 
rations  for  two  to  four  weeks  before 
they  are  disposed  of,  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  fattening  depend- 
ing to  a  large  extent  on  the  age  of  the 
cockerels  which  are  to  be  marketed. 

In  marketing  broilers  of  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks  of  age,  usually  ten  days' 
to  two  weeks'  fattening  is  all  that  is 
profitable.  For  the  springer  which  is 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  weeks  old, 
from  two  to  three  weeks  will  be  found 
most  profitable  in  fattening.  For  the 
large,  soft  roaster  and  the  capon,  from 
four  to  six  weeks  should  be  used  in 
the  fattening  period. 

The  following  ration  will  be  found 
to  be  very  effective  for  this  purpose: 
Parts  by  weight,  cornmeal,  5;  wheat 
middlings,  2;  wheat  bran,  1;  meat 
scrap,  2.  All  that  the  birds  will  eat 
up  clean  in  a  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
and  no  more,  should  be  fed  in  a  moist 
condition  at  least  three  times  a  day. 
Whole  or  cracked  corn  can  also  be  fed 
about  an  hour  after  the  mash,  but 
only  enough  so  that  the  birds  will  have 
it  cleaned  up  in  twenty  minutes  after 
feeding. 


upon  them  at  night  after  the  birds 
have  gone  to  roost,  spending  their 
time  during  the  day  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  about  the  perches,  dropping 
boards  and  nests. 

It  is  at  night,  while  on  the  bodies 
of  the  birds,  that  the  mites  do  their 
mischief.  Collectively  they  remove 
large  quantities  of  blood,  thereby  low- 
ering the  vitality  and  strength  of  the 
birds,  be  they  either  mature  layers  or 
growing  chicks.  They  also  rob  the 
birds  of  the  necessary  rest  and  sleep, 
and  form  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  "going  light"  and  of  irregular  and 
uneven  growth. 

Red  mites  are  easily  eradicated.  Elx- 
amine  all  the  poultry  houses  now.  If 
the  mites  are  found,  paint  all  the 
infested  places  with  some  such  product 
as  gas  tar,  carbolineum,  crude  petro- 
leum, or  even  kerosene  oil. 

There  are  several  commercial  wax 
perch  paints  on  the  market,  many  of 
which  are  very  satisfactory  for  the 
purpose  of  red  mite  eradication.  Do 
not  neglect  this.  It  will  mean  better 
pullets  and   better  layers. 


Growing  Chicks  Need  Green  Food 
Growing  chicks,  like  growing  chil- 
dren, need  plenty  of  green  food  if  they 
are  to  mature  properly.  Young,  ten- 
der, leafy  parts  of  plants,  especially 
of  legumes  such  as  alfalfa  and  clover, 
are  especially  helpful  In  providing  the 
vitamines  necessary  for  maximum 
growth  in  the  chick. 

That  the  feeding  of  foods  rich  in 
vitamines,  such  as  milk,  eggs  and  green 
plants,  does  materially  increase  the 
weight  of  the  birds  has  been  proved 
conclusively  by  experiments  carried  on 
In  the  VIneland  egg-laying  and  breed- 
ing contest  during  the  past  year  and 
summarized  by  Prof.  H.  R.  Lewis,  of 
the  state  agricultural  college. 

The  average  weight  of  100  American 
pullets,  24  weeks  old,  fed  on  ordinary 
rations,  was  found  to  be  385  pounds, 
while  100  pullets  of  the  same  age  and 
breed  which  had  been  getting  a  quan- 
tity of  these  special  foods  weighed  410 
pounds.  Leghorn  pullets  showed  an 
even  greater  difference.  The  100  which 
had  been  fed  on  ordinary  rations 
weighed  301  pounds;  those  supplied 
with  vltamlne-rlch  nourishment  had 
an  increase  of  34  pounds. 

Poultrymen  will  be  raising  mere 
pullets  this  year,  to  make  up  for  the 
depletion  caused  by  war  emergency. 
Beware  of  crowding.  To  develop  her 
inherited  traits  a  pullet  must  have 
plenty  of  growing  space,  ai^undantly 
stocked  with  green  food. 


To  Prevent  Hens  Roosting  on  Neats 

WARNER  E.   FARVEB 

Keeping  hens  from  roosting  on  the 
nests  has  been  one  of  our  most  per- 
plexing problems  in  the  hen  house. 
Briefly  we  shall  give  how  we  overcame 
the  difficulty.  The  majority  of  nests 
are  made  with  a  flat  top,  which  gives 
the  hens  every  opportunity  to  roost  on 
them.    This  we  overcame  as  follows: 

When  building  the  hen  house  the 
nests  were  placed  along  the  side  of 
the  wall  on  one  side.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing the  top  flat,  we  framed  In  a  wide 
board  from  the  front  to  the  back  In  a 
slanting  position.  This  was  placed  at 
such  an  angle  that  when  hens  fly  up 
to  roost  thereon,  they  are  unable  to 
retain  hold,  and  Immediately  slide  off. 
We  have  had  much  trouble  In  the  past 
with  foul  nests,  caused  by  hens  roost- 
ing on  them,  but  this  method  overcame 
this.  There  are  other  methods  of  pre- 
venting roosting  on  the  nests,  among 
them  being  the  sharp  top  board  method, 
but  we  do  not  fancy  this,  for  it  is  not 
very  humane.  The  slant  board  top  Is 
much  more  humane.  We  like  to  haVe 
our  hens  to  be  comfortable,  and  not 
subject  them  to  unnecessary  pein  and 
Injury  simply  to  keep  them  from  roost- 
ing on  the  nests. 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big,  Btrong.  buBky  cbap«.  full  of  pep  and 
ginger  and  sold  at  rook  bottom  prices  for 
higb  claBB  Block.  Barred.  White.  Buff 
RockB.  R.  1  RedB.  White  Legbornt, 
Wyandottes.  etc.  Catalogue. 
E.  C*ole7,  rrcaelitowB,  If .  J. 


100,000  CHICKS 


for   June,    July    and 

,  AuguBt  delivery    8.  C. 

White  and  S  C  Brown  J>eghornfl,  Barred  Plymooth 
Rocks.  .'='.  C.  R.  I  RedB  and  Hrollern,  »t  •  rente 
rskrh  mnd  ap.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
pny  all  Parcel  I'OBt  charKCfl.  ThouBands  of  BatiBtied 
ciiBtonierB.  Our  10th  ytar  fine  cataiogue  free, 
TIte  Keystone  Hntehery,  Blelalleld.  ^m. 


Big  Money,  Raise  Rabbits  lor  Us 


^tfV^^IK  BclKian.    New    Zealand,    Flemiih    OikoU 

^f||9^n^  W*    Mil   itock   and  pay   97  00   pair.     Ex 

^^'^^■^^preai  all  rabbits    raised  from   our      Pure 

^^P I *^l|^^  Bred  Stook"— Our  e:<pente.      Contract 

V^ifflBK       .Qd  literature-lOc.— NONE  FREE.    Calt*4 

Far  aa4  Prw^ac*  tm„  lmt„^pu  Vt.  tOlT  Wll»»«  At»,  Cfci»a«a. 

Silver  and  White  Wyandotts 
Barrert.Buflf  andVVhlte  Rocks. 
8.  t'.  RedB.  White  LegbornB. 
Pekin.  B/)uen  and  Runner 
Duck  eggB.  Aldham  Podl- 
TRY  Farm.  Pboenixville  Pa 


TIFFANY'S 
SUPERIOR 
CHICKS 


TITRKET  ECIOA  from  large  vigorouB  M.  Bronze, 
B.  Red.NarragauBettand  W  Holland,  t2.50  perS.HW 
per  12.  B.P.  Rork  and  S.C'.R.I.  Red  Oil.,  %\M  per  It 
All  eggB  prepaid;  12  years  practical  exiierience. 
£astkrn  Ohio  Poultrx  FARM.BeallBvllle.  Ohio. 


HUMMEB'B  FA MOUt*  WINTER  I.Alf  INO 
AnconaB.Bar  Rock,  R.  I.  Red.  White  and  Brown 
LeghornB  are  the  moBt  protltable  day  old  Chick* 
to  buy,  they  are  fed  right,  bred  rightand  reach  you  at 
the  right  time.     E.  B.  RaBaer  *  Co.,  ■«.  rreaehtawa.  H.  J. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  i,V!!^"or''eS?*) 

lOvarietiea.  Wrong  hatched,  vigorous.  Circular  free 
Old  Ht)NK8TY  Hatchery.  Nkw  Washington  O 


Protect  Your  Poultry  from 
Red  Mites 

A  dark  red  dust,  which  if  watched 
closely  seems  to  move,  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  perches  of  poultry  houses. 
It  Is  the  army  of  red  mites,  blood- 
sucking insects  which  annually  cause 
serious  losses  in  the  poultry  flocks  of 
New  Jersey. 

Although  parasites,  they  do  not  live 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  birds  all  the 
time  as   do  the   body   lice,   but   crawl 


From  thoroughbred  Light  Brabma 
Columbian  Wyandotte,  silver  Cam- 
pine.  RockB.  Reds,  |l.00  |>er  13.  ♦2.00  per  30.  pKhorn. 
|l  per  16;  ti  ?«•"  *>•    **•  O.  Bkalkr.  Coopenaburg.  Fa 

For  Sale,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandottes 

Mlnorta«.  HainburgB.  Anconas.  OrpinBtonB  l>ang- 
flhans.  Brahmafl.  Leghorns,  turkeys,  ducks  geese 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  Loudon vtlle.  O 

DI1CC  DA/^V  Winners  Bince  XK83.  stock  abd  cgga 
KUfr  RUvik  from  1917  Color.  Special  winners 
Address  EDGE  WOOD  FARM,  BallstOD  Lake.  NY. 


ri_^  n.A*J*  Poultry.  Turk.jrt.  O^f.  Ducks.  Ouineaa. 
rlnC  DlltnS  BanUms.  Hares.  Pigeous.  Do(s.  Stock; 
HatchinnE^fSipaclalty.  rea^nable    Pto»— r  |f»r».  T»IIt<.  Pa. 

n     1  /^U*.„L..    5  varieties  of  the  best  Htock. 

D&Dy  ^niCKl  Catalog  and  prii*  list  Free, 
20th  Century  Hatchery   Box  20,  New  Washington, O 


nilCKH.  H.  C.  White  and  Brown  LeghornB  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Post  prepaid.  Safe  del.  Ktiaraiitt-ed. 
ratalor  free.      Th«  CyeUaa  HaUherT.  Boa  A.  HUIerstow.  Ps. 

rnirvc    R  C.  White  Leghorn.    Bred  to  lay.  farm 

LUII^AS    ranee  Block.    |15.0O   per   100.    Clr-nlar 

R.  n.  «OOD,  Pe«rli  Bollons,  P«. 


Ss  Cs  BrtWn  LtfhOnit  safe    arrfval   gun  ran  tee 
Circular  free.     H.  M.  Moykr.  R.  3   Boyertown    Pa 


H  C.  W.  LKOHOBN  CHIX.  |12  per  100,  Eggs  |1.M; 
8  C.  W.  Orpington  Cl.lx,  30*  and  60*.  Eggs.  »3  and  |5 
CklB..  15  up.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Andover.  Ohio 

^THAT 
PAY 

HtroiiK,  healthy  chicks  from  heavy  layers.   Well  bred,  well  hatched 
-the  sort  that  starts  you  right  100         SO  25 

in  poultry  raising.  Post  prepaid.        Leghems  $12.00    $6.50     $3.75 

s.'ife  delivery  guaranteed   with-        Barred  Rocks  15.00       8.00       4.00 

In    1200    miles.      Rook   Tv.        R.  LReds  18.00       9.50       5.00 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  4  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


ILLPOT  CHICKS 
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A  Little  Silo  Experience 

J.  E.  FLSCHLKR 

It  matters  not  what  type  of  silo  the 
farmer  builds,  from  the  cheapest  stave 
to  the  highest  price  cement  or  hollow 
tile,  only  that  it  is  built  this  year  and 
filled  with  corn. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  built  two 
14  X  28  feet  stave  silos,  and  they  are 
hard  to  beat,  as  they  contain  the  best 
white  hemlock  lumber,   and  have  the 
best    door    front    I    ever    saw.      With 
proper    care,    they    look    good    for    a 
I  iuarter  of  a  century.    We  placed  them 
on   the   east   gable  end   of   the   bam, 
with    driveway    in    between,    and    ex- 
tended the  building  and  roof  over  and 
around  the  silos.     They  are  protected 
from  storm  and  frost,  and  they  freeze 
very  little  during  severe  cold  weather. 
By  extending  the  building  around  the 
silo  the  expense  is  not  very  much,  as 
by  so  doing  the  silo  needs  no  roof  and 
never  has  to  be  painted. 

These  silos  are  not  our  first  ones. 
We  built  the  first  silo  in  this  locality, 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
was  built  with  three  thicknesses  of 
boards,  and  lined  with  two  thicknesses 
of  tar  paper.  It  was  octagon  in  shape, 
and  was  all  right  in  its  day.  But  at 
that  time  lumber  was  cheap;  the  best 
No.  1  hemlock  sold  for  $6  per  1000  feet. 
The  silo  was  O.  K.  when  we  tore  it 
down,  but  we  needed  the  space  to 
build  our  two  new  ones,  and  we  used 
the  lumber  of  the  old  one  to  enclose 

them. 

Were  I  to  build  again,  I  would  have 
one  12.x  28  feet  and  the  other  16  x  28 
feet,  as  the  12-foot  silo  makes  much 
the  best  summer  silo. 

Silage  should  be  fed  off  at  least  two 
inches  all  over  the  surface,  especially 
during  summer  and  early  fall  months. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  if  you  are 
keeping  but  four  or  five  cows,  and 
have  a  field  of  corn  growing,  but  have 
no  silo,  get  busy  and  build  one.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  kind.  There 
are  many  types  and  kinds  advertised 
In  farm  papers.  If  you  do  build  a 
silo,  be  sure  when  you  fill  it  to  have 
the  corn  cut  not  over  %  inch;  V4  in^h 
is  still  better.    That  is  how  I  cut  ours. 

Pennsylvania. 


pose  any  one  man's  estimate  is  taken; 
so  far  as  there  is  no  bias,  his  estimate 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  too  high  as  too 
low,  or  vice  versa.    Suppose  we  get  an 
estimate  from  two  men;   both  may  be 
too  high,  or  both  may  be  too  low,  or 
the  first  may  be  too  high  and  the  sec 
ond  too  low,  or  the  first  may   be  too 
low  and  the  second  too  high.     Observe 
that  there  are  four   possible  arrange- 
ments.    There  is  one  chance  in   four 
that  both   will   be   too  high,   and   one 
chance  in  four  that  both  estimates  will 
be  too  low,  but  two  chances  in  four, 
that  is,  an  even  chance,  that  one  esti- 
mate will   be  too  high  and  the  other 


too  low,  thus  offsetting  eax:h  other.  If 
estimates  from  four  men  are  taken, 
there  will  be  sixteen  possible  arrange- 
ments, and  there  will  be  only  one 
chance  to  sixteen  that  all  will  be  too 
low,  and  one  chance  to  sixteen  that  all 
will  be  too  high.  And  thus  as  the 
number  of  estimates  taken  increases, 
the  errors  tend  to  neutralize  or  offset 
each  other. 

Combination  of  large  numbers  of  re- 
ports, obtained  from  practically  the 
same  men  and  compiled  in  the  same 
way  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year,  tends  to  stabilize  the  results  and 
make  them  approximately  correct. 


What  a  Silo  Saves 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately 
the  saving  made  by  the  silo  when  the 
cost  of  the  ration  is  considered,  for  so 
many  conditions  enter  in  which  makes 
a  variation  in  the  result,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  from  $10  to  $25  can  be 
saved  in  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  one 
year  by  the  use  of  the  silo.  It  is  also 
safe  to  say  that  with  silage  the  cost 
of  butterfat  can  be  reduced  from  6  to 
12  cents  per  pound;  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  from 
30  to  50  cents;  a  hundred  pounds  of 
beef,    from    $1    to    $2 


Moline  System 


How  Crop  Reports  are  Made 

Crop    reports   are    sometimes    called 
guesses,  because  they  are  based  upon 
estimates    instead   of   actual   measure- 
ments, says  the   Pennsylvania  bureau 
of  statistics.    Of  course,  such  estimate? 
are  not  haphazard  guesses;  that  is,  no 
one  would  likely  estimate  the  yield  of 
corn  at  100  bushels  per  acre  when  It  is 
actually  only  15  bushels,  nor  estimate 
the    yield    at    15   bushels   when    it   is 
actually    100     bushels.       Nevertheless,, 
nearly  every  individual   estimate  lia=J 
an  element  of  error.     Combination  of 
estimates  into  a  general  average  tends 
to  reduce  the  error  In  the  average.   The 
manner  and   extent  to  which  this   is 
done  may  be  of  Interest  to  many  who 
frequently  feel  that  crop  estimates  may 
be  wide  of  the  truth,  but  who  may  not 
understand  fully  the  effect  of  combin- 
ing the  estimates  of  many  individuals 
and  thus  securing  an  accurate  or  nearly 
accurate  average. 

The  unbiased  error  in  an  average  of 
a  number  of  individual  estimates  tends 
to  decrease  as  the  number  of  estimates 
included  in  the  average  Increases,   bup- 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

Bv  using  the  MoUne-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  implement^ 
you  ^n"  «m  m^re  land,  better,  easier  and  a.  less  expense  than  yo-  ever  ^.d 
before.  Farmers  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  are  n^.  .""'"""S '"7*  'T",? 
Arough  the  use  of  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  M°l'"«  tractor  Imple- 
menT  UnsoBcited  testimony  from  owners  is  the  l«st  Proof  of  sahsfactory 
performance.     Read  the  following  expressions  from  Mohne  owners. 


"Tl,«  Mollne-Univeraal  haa  done  for  me  wfcat  two  men  mni 
.weU^h%«:!  w^uVfh^done^-^^^  ^^  ~«  »"  "'^ 
•ix  hor»e«.       Jeaae  L.  BoneaU.  Scotia.  Nebr. 


"It  Mved  me  the  price  of  tc^en  hg'***-.  J«  J" 
deaire  for  farming.       Arthur  Wcw.  Reddick.  lU. 


created  a  greater 


"I  havelbeeti  able  to  diapenae  with  two 
men  and  aome  hired  help  in  the  houte  be- 
cause   of    the    Moline-Univertal  Tractor. 
Wm.  P.  John»on.  Lovington,  111. 

"It  has  saved  me  hiring  one  inan  and 
keeping  five  extra  horses.  Henry  HUbert, 
Charlotte,  la. 

"Earned  me  $1 .700  in  60  days  and  estah- 
lished  me  in  a  good  pay*"^  buainesa.  K,.  |. 
Hawley.  Seargent  Bluff,  la. 

"I  accomplished  about  three  times  as 
much  as  1  would  had  I  not  had  the  Moline- 
Unlreraal.  For  me  to  go  back  to  horse 
power  would  be  the  same  as  doing  *«?"»«"* 
myautomobae."F.N.Miller.Mary»viUe.Mo. 


•It  has  spoiled  me  because  I  do  not  caw 
about  driving  horses  any  more.  ».  I<. 
Moben.  Westphalia.  tCans. 

"A  big  time  saver  and  makes  hard  work 
a  pleasure."    MiUard  Belt.  RockvUle,  Md. 

"It  has  accomplished  just  100  per  cent 
more  than  I  expected  it^  As  a  h.11  chm^r 
there  is  no  equal."  O.  H.  BarUedge.Waah- 
ington.  Mo. 

"I  can't  work  horses  any  more  as  1  do  my 
work  so  much  easier  with  the  Molme-Uni- 
versal."    Henry  bhatz.  Sheridan.  Ure. 

"During  my  ownership  of  die  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  my  farm  work  has  been 
made  more  pleasant  and  profetable.  ^.  M. 
Pinckney.  College  Farm,  Orangeburg.  i>.  V,. 

"My  wife  and  1  have  farmed  this  year  bjr 
otirseives— something  we  never  did  betore. 
H.  E.  Hartzeil.  New  Weston.  Ohio. 

"It  has  saved  me  $600  in  labor  this  aea- 
son."    Ira  Brinkman,  Shades,  Ind. 


If  space  would  permit  we  could  fill  up  this  entire  paper  with 
letter,  h^^tisfied  owners  of  Moline-Uriiversal  Tractors.  Wnte 
for  ful  TfoTmation  and  large  list  of  farmers  who  are  making 
more  money  with  less  hard  work  by  farmmg  the  Moline  way. 

Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 

"MoUnm  Smrvic9  Satiafiet" 


^^t2,:tF^«^%^^^i&^'^^^ 
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Keeping  Up  the  Farm's  Fertility 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best,  $1.00  for  the  next  best  and  50  renu  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
^riencK  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■oggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  lo  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


9wic  No.  1269.  JiNE  15. — Keeping  hired 
men  on  the  farm.  Lsibor  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get.  A  good  man  on  the  farm 
means  everything  to  the  farmer  at  a  lime 
like  this,  'if  you  have  such  a  man.  tell 
bow  you  got  him,  how  you  keep  him, 
your  treatment  Of  him,  etc. 

BJoric  No.  1270,  Ji  ly  1. — Curing  and  haul 
ing  hav  is  again  the  order  of  the  day. 
What  ways  has  your  experience  taught 
vou  are  the  most  successful?  Can  you 
tell  us  how  to  cure  soy-l)ean  or  cow-pea 
hay  V  What  about  spontaneous  combustion? 

Topic  No.  1271,  Jvly  15.— When  harvest 
Is  over,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  stubble 
fields?  Shall  we  pasture  them,  mow 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  or  leave 
them  alone?  Can  we  get  another  crop 
from  them  this  year?  Did  the  wheat 
show  where  it  had  been  top-dressed  or 
fertilized? 


F.  P.  P.,  Emmaville,  Pa.— When  we 
bought  our  small  farm,  ten  years  ago, 
it  was  so  poor  that  nothing  could  be 
profitably  grown.  Our  first  move  was 
to  clear  away  the  brush  on  one  of 
the  fields  and  haul  off  a  part  of  the 
loose  stones.  After  plowing,  it  was 
seeded  in  rye  the  latter  part  of  August, 
applying  about  25  bushels  of  lime  per 
acre  and  using  200  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  with  the  rye.  Next  spring 
medium  red  clover  was  sown  in  the 
rye,  and  a  spike  harrow  was  run  over 
it.  The  rye  was  cut  the  latter  part 
of  May,  and  made  fairly  good  hay, 
which  was  badly  needed  at  the  time. 

The  barnyard  manure  was  carefully 
saved  and  applied  to  the  young  clover 
as   a    top    dressing   in .  the    fall.      The 
clover   made  a   fine   growth,  and   next 
year    we    cut   the   first   crop    for    hay. 
and   turned  the   second   growth   under 
for    corn    the    following    year.      This 
practice  was   continued   until   we  had 
gone  over  all   the  tillable  land.     Our 
means  would  not  permit  us  to  do  it  all 
in  one  season.     Then  as  our  soil  grew 
more  productive  we  adopted  a  rotation 
of    corn,    wheat,    clover,    sowing    the 
wheat   in  the  corn  stubble   after  har- 
rowing with  spring-tooth  harrow,  and 
using  plenty  of  fertilizer.     The  wheat 
and    especially    the   corn    have    grown 
steadily  better,  so  the  system  must  be 
right.     Each  year  we  deepen  the  soil 
a  little  by  turning  up  about  an  inch 
of  the  subsoil. 

This  summer  we  are  trying  sweet 
clover  for  the  first  time.  The  ground 
was  plowed  early,  and  the  seed  sown 
broadcast  about  April  15th,  after  being 
inoculated  with  the  cultures  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Our  idea  is  to  turn  it  under  after  grow- 
ing two  seasons,  and  sow  alfalfa. 

We  have  tried  cow  peas  and  soy 
beans  without  much  success.  Neither 
our  soil  nor  our  elevation  (1200  feet 
above  sea  level)  seem  to  suit  them. 
But  red  clover  and  alfalfa  do  all  right. 


out  each  separately.    The  value  of  this 
manure  should  not  be  underestimated, 
for  there  are   about   seven  tons  from 
each  horse  and  cow,  and  this  contains 
fertilizing    elements    to    the    value    of 
about  $7   per  ton.      (2)    ETvery  year   I 
sow  from  four  to  five  tons  of  lime  on 
my  farm.     This   serves  to  correct  all 
acid  conditions  in  the  soil,  and  mal<es 
conditions     especially     good     for     the 
planting  of  leguminous  crops.    (3)  With 
nearly  all  crops  I  sow  some  fertilizer 
especially  suited  for  that  crop.     This 
maltes   from  two  to  three  weeks'  dif- 
ference   in    the    growth    of    corn,    and 
this  in  itself  is  an  important  factor  in 
sections  where   early   frosts   are  com- 
mon.    (4)  As  a  part  of  my  crop  rota- 
tion,   I    make    it    a    principle   to    sow 
some   nitrogen-producing   crop,    gener- 
ally   clover,    but    sometimes    beans    or 
peas  in  limited  quantities.     Oats  and 
peas  make  a  good  combination  to  sow 
together. 


H.  C.  S.,  Harrison  Valley,  Pa. — 
Here  are  the  things  which  I  am  doing 
to  build  up  my  farm:  (1)  I  draw  all 
the  manure  from  both  my  cow  and 
borse  stables  out  every  winter.  From 
my  dairy  I  get  a  good  load  of  manure 
every  day.  This  I  draw  out  fresh. 
To  preserve  the  liquid  part  of  the 
manure,  I  wheel  the  horse  manure  into 
the  cow  stables  and  put  it  in  the  drop. 
This  serves  two  purposes,  that  of  pre- 
serving the  liquid  part  of  the  manure, 
and  saving  the  extra  labor  of  drawing 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— For 
years  our  aim  has  been  to  leave  our 
soil  at  the  close  of  each  year  with 
more  fertility  than  it  had  at  the  begin- 
ning. Our  belief  has  always  been  that 
a  farmer's  wealth  lies  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  owned,  but  fertility 
owned,  and  that  crowded  into  as  few 
acres  as  possible.  We  therefore  strive 
continually  for  fertility,  increasing  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  of 
reaping  a  profit  from  each  acre  while 
so  doing.  Generally  speaking,  we  have 
been  eminently  successful.  Our  farm 
is  producing  twice  as  much  today  as 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  our  profits 
have  more  than  doubled. 

While  lime  has  given  us  more  fer- 
tility in  an  indirect  way  than  any 
other  one  thing,  we  depend  not  alone 
upon  lime,  but  manure  and  a  number 
of  follow-up  crops,  such  as  cow  peas, 
soy  beans,  clover,  rye,  etc. 

Our  policy  is  to  keep  our  soil  busy 
the  year  around.     We  sometimes  plow 
down   rye  that  is  not  more  than  six 
weeks  old,  finding  it  profitable  in  every 
instance.      Our    grain    drill    is    used 
almost   every   month   in   the   year   for 
sowing   some   kind   of   follow-up   crop, 
even    be    it    of    very    short    duration. 
Idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop  in  soil 
fertility   just    as    it    is   in    everything 
else.     Keep  the  soil  employed   is  our 
motto,   and   experience  has  taught  us 
we  are   right.     When   cultivating   our 
corn    the    last    time,    partictilarly    on 
steep  hillsides,  we  find  it  profitable  to 
sow   cow  peas,  soy  beans  or  rye  Just 
previous.    We  not  only  save  many  hill- 
sides from  washing  badly,  but  gener- 
ally get  a  sufficient  growth  of  plants 
to  put  back  all  the  fertility  the  corn 
crop   has   taken   from   the   soil   before 
sowing  to  wheat.     Clover  follows  the 
wheat,  which   in  turn   gets  lime,  ma- 
nure   and    acid    phosphate.      By    this 
method  of  farming  we  are  constantly 
improving  our   soil   and   at  the   same 
time    reaping    profits.      It    requires    a 
little  grit  to  plow  down  a  rank  crop 
of    clover    or    cow    peas    when    either 
I  crop  can  be  cut  and  turned  into  ready 


cash,  yet  we  frequently  do  it,  and  it 
has  never  failed  to  pay  us.  It  is  an 
investment  similar  to  a  farmer  invest- 
ing a  thousand  dollars  in  cattle  with 
the  idea  of  feeding  them  two  years 
for  the  gain  they  make  in  weight. 
Unless  the  soil  is  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  we  find  it  pays  tremendous 
dividends  surprisingly  quick.  Last 
fall,  when  labor  was  unobtainable,  we 
hogged  down  a  large  field  of  corn  that 
was  sowed  to  rye  the  last  time  it  was 
cultivated.  These  hogs  harvested  this- 
crop  of  corn  and  rye  without  any 
trouble  whatever  to  us,  leaving  us  a 
good  profit  and  a  fair  amount  of  rye, 
which,  together  with  the  corn  stalks, 
left  us  as  much  fertility  as  the  corn 
crop  deprived  our  soil  of.  Early  in  the 
spring  we  broke  the  ground  and  seeded 
to  oats. 


G.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del. — Our  aim 

each  year  is,  besides  humus,  to  restore 
at  least  as  much  fertility  as  crops  have 
removed.  Hence,  while  conserving  ani- 
mal manures,  keeping  them  under 
cover  as  far  as  possible  until  spread 
on  the  land,  we  practice  green  manur- 
ing. A  few  years  since,  clovers  were 
successful  and  all-necessary;  now,  from 
causes  undetermined,  these  usually 
fail.  Again,  alfalfa  is  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  here,  and  sweet  clover 
only  knocking  for  admission.  Hence 
our  reliance  is  on  cow  peas,  soy  beans, 
rye  and  vetch  mixture,  and  rye. 

Now,  May  7th,  we  are  plowing  under 
rye,  sowing  lime  and  acid  phosphate, 
and  intend  to  sow  rye  and  vetch  at 
last  cultivation  of  corn,  grow  cow  peas 
and  soys  as  crops,  following  these  and 
other  late  crops,  after  harvesting, 
with  rye.  The  nitrogen  gathered  by 
cow  peas,  perhaps  soys  also,  seem  to 
leach  out,  if  land  is  bare,  before  spring. 
Hence  rye  is  used  to  store  it,  and 
plowed  under  the  following  spring. 

As  cow  peas  have  proven  best  for 
peaches,  we  sow  these  about  July  Ist 
as  a  cover  crop,  either  allowing  to  re- 
main, else  harvesting  and  sowing  rye. 
TTius  we  are  satisfied  we  have  built 
up  poor  land,  while  our  fields  are  in- 
creasing in  fertility  each  year. 


cannery,  and  six  acres  of  sweet  corn 
for  cannery,  to  be  followed  by  scarlet 
or  crimson  clover  for  winter  cover 
crop  to  prevent  leaching  and  blowing 
on  this  light  land.  I  shall  sow  ten 
acres  to  soy  beans  and  cow  peas  for 
hay  and  some  for  seed.  These  will  be 
inoculated  to  insure  good  growth.  I 
shall  raise  some  field  corn  to  feed  ta 
stock  and  hens.  I  wintered  100  hens, 
and  hope  to  have  300  or  more  next 
winter. 


C.    B.    McG.,    Caldwell,    Ohio.— The 
work  of  improving  the  soil  is  a  very 
important  question.     I  am  this  season 
using  manure  on  the  field.    I  am  plant- 
ing to  corn.     The  field  was  plowed  in 
the  early  winter.     The  soil  was  partly 
limestone  or  red  ground.     I  scattered 
the  manure  on  the  top  of  the  plowed 
ground,    and    it    was    thoroughly    har- 
rowed by  using  a  V-shaped  drag  har- 
row, and  then  the  cutaway,  and  then 
again   the   drag   harrow.     This  works 
the    manure    into    the    soil,    and    puts 
the  ground  in  fine  condition.     This  fall 
I    will    drill   the   field   in    wheat   with 
a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clover  seed. 
The  manure  is  almost  sure  to  produce 
the    desired    fertility    for    a   stand    of 
clover  and  timothy  for  a  good  meadow.    , 
I  have  treated  two  other  meadows  by 
the  same  method,  and  the  indications 
are  that  I  will  have  good  meadows  for 
a  number  of  years. 

I  have  sub-soiled  a  few  fields  with 
good   results.     For  example,   the  field 
was   composed    of  a   rich   soil,   yet   it 
would  not  raise  a  crop.     I  found  the 
top    soil    was    underlaid    by    a    tough 
material    that    would    not    allow    the 
moisture  to  penetrate  the  soil.    I  bored 
holes,  spaced  about  16  feet  apart,  and 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches  to  3  feet,  and 
used  20  per  cent,  dynamite.    The  action 
of  the   dynamite  shattered   the   tough 
material,  and,  by  using  some  manure 
on    top   of   the   ground,    I    had    a    fine 
field   of   clover,   as  the  moisture  now 
penetrates    the    soil    to    nourish    the 
clover  roots.     I   have   found  that  ma- 
nure,   lime    and    dynamite    to    subsoil 
will    improve    the    fertility    of    many 
fields. 


G.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — I  came  here 
from   Maine  about   December  1,   1918. 
I  am  farming  fifty  acres  of  light,  warm 
soil,  but  land  that  has  not  had  proper 
care  and  is  deficient  in  humus.    There 
were    about    700   bushels   of   ear    corn 
raised  last  year  on  part  of  the  land, 
without   fertilizer  or   manure,   and   it 
varied  greatly  in  size  and  quality.     I 
fed  most  of  that,  also  about  a  ton  of 
poorly  cured  legume  hay,  sold  a  little 
corn,  and  bought  a  little  tankage  and 
other   feed.     I   wintered   three  horses, 
two  head  of  cattle,  twenty  hogs,  and 
bad   one   litter   of   five   January    pigs, 
feeding  the  corn  and  stover.     I   have 
thirty  loads  of  manure  and  am  using 
seven  tons  of  fertilizer  for  first  crops. 
I  have  deferred  plowing  com  land  to 
allow  a  larger  growth  of  burr  clover 
to  plow  under. 

I  have  put  in  four  and  one-half  acres 
of  early  peas  for  cannery,  and  shall 
haul  home  the  vines  for  hay.  I  have 
some  early  flint  corn,  and  shall  put 
in  three  acres  of  alfalfa  after  some 
of  the  peas  and  com.  using  three  tons 
of  lime  and  inoculating  with  soil  frem 
a  small  patch  low  growing.  I  have 
planned  for  six  acres  of  tomatoes  for 


A.  J.   I*.,   Albion,   W.   Va.— I  have 
practiced  a  rotation  of  corn  and  wheat, 
followed   in  part  by   buckwheat  sowb 
after    wheat    harvest    on    the    turned- 
under  wheat  stubble  for  years.     Tim- 
othy  and    clover    are    sown    with    the 
buckwheat,  and  mowed  for  two  years, 
then    turned    for    corn    again.      The 
stable   manure   is    scattered    over   the 
sod  during  the  winter  and  turned  for 
corn.     I   have  a  wheat  field  which   I 
expect  to  turn  after  harvest  and  sow 
to  buckwheat  and  grass  and  clover  in 
July.    I  also  am  putting  a  sod  to  com 
this  spring.    The  land  which  has  had 
this  treatment  for  sixteen  years  is  in 
much    better    condition    than    when    I 
commenced  on  it.     Of  course,  I  do  not 
want  to   put  all   of   my    stubble   land 
to  buckwheat  every  year,  and  in  that 
case  the  grass  is  sown  on  the  small 
grain  in   the  spring,  and  usually  the 
sod  is  left  for  two  years.     In  case  the 
stubble   land    is  needed    for  corn,  the 
stubble  and  weeds  are  turned   under. 
I    use   acid    phosphate   16    per    cent, 
goods  on  my  crops,  in  order  to  balance 
up   my   soil,   since   it    seems   to  need 
phosphorus  worse  than  the  other  el^ 
ments  of  fertility. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

VVTritten  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Oeorfe, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O-  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
"When  I  used  to  live  in  the  city 
I  saw  lots  of  parades,"  remarked  Lad- 
die to  a  group  surrounding  him  at 
school  before  time  for  the  morning 
bell  to  ring,  "but  I  never  saw  one 
move  as  fast,  have  so  many  soldiers 
all  dressed  just  alike,  or  have  so  few 
bands,  as  the  one  I  saw  yesterday." 

"Yes,  my  father  took  me  to  see  that 
parade,  too,"  said  Tad  Roberts,  'and 
while  I  couldn't  see  everything,  on  ac- 
count of  the  big  crowd  which  was 
there,  it  certainly  was  a  fine  showing 
of  soldiers  who  just  came  back  from 
France." 

"Yes,  there  were  18,(J00  of  them,  and 
only  seven  bands,"  added  laddie,  who 
got  his  information  from  the  news- 
papers, rather  than  counting  them. 

"But  there  were  lots  and  lots  of 
bands  along  the  route  of,  the  parade," 
said  Sammie  Smith,  "because  my 
brother  was  in  it,  and  he  told  me  all 
about  it.  He  was  tired,  too,  you  bet, 
when  it  was  over,  and  he  didn't  get 
much  to  eat  that  day.  He  had  break- 
fast in  the  morning  as  usual,  but  he 
was  one  who  had  practically  no  lunch, 
and  when  his  company  got  back  to 
camp  on  the  special  train,  it  was  too 
late  for  supper.  He  said  that  wasn't 
anything,  though,  because  he  had 
fared  worse  than  that  in  France  a 
couple  of  times,  and  he  knew  he  would 
be  home  soon.  We  expect  him  next 
Saturday." 

"I  couldn't  help  thinking  about 
washing  the  dishes  for  all  those  men 
when  they  went  by."  said  Polly,  who 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  group. 

"They  don't  have  girls  and  women 
around  to  wash  dishes,"  said  Laddie 
in  disgust.  "All  the  women  they  have 
are  nurses.  Didn't  you  see  all  the 
nurses  in  automobiles  near  the  end  of 
the  parade?  But,  say,  did  you  see 
all  the  wound  stripes  those  boys  had? 
They  saw  some  of  the  hardest  fighting 
in  the  war,  and  being  home  was  like 
heaven  to  them." 

"Did  you  see  the  big  observation 
balloon  I  read  about  in  the  paper?" 
asked  Soapy,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
stayed  home. 

"Did  I?"  answered  Laddie.  "Why, 
we  were  on  a  grandstand  just  opposite 
to  where  it  was,  and  we  could  see  it 
go  up  and  down  every  time.  It  came 
from  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  and  was 
the  first  one  I  ever  saw.  I  wish  I  could 
have  gone  up  In  it." 

"They  had  it  tied  with  a  steel  cable," 
j^aid  Polly,  "and  when  they  wanted  to 
come  down  they  just  told  the  men  on 
the  ground,  and  they  turned  the  elec- 
tricity on,  which  worked  a  big  drum 
on  which  the  cable  was  wound  up." 

"How  could  they  tell  them  if  they 
were  so  far  up  in  the  air?"  questioned 

Soapy. 
"They     telephoned,"     said     Twaddle. 

•  right  down  the  steel  cable.    That  was 


fixed  so  they  could  tell  the  gunners, 
if  the  balloon  had  been  in  the  war, 
just  where  the  enemy  was  located. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  balloon  they 
had  great,  long  streamers  and  fiags 
hanging.  It  seemed  to  be  a  great  at- 
traction for  the  crowds,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  the  soldiers  never  noticed 
it.  I  guess  they  saw  too  many  bal- 
loons on  the  other  side,  and  associated 
too  many  horrible  scenes  with  them 
to  bother  much." 

"Did  you  see  the  dogs  some  of  the 
soldiers  had  walking  with  them?" 
asked  Tad. 


'You   bet   I   did,"   answered    Laddie, 
and   I   was  wishing  I  could  get  near 
enough  to  them  to  talk  to  them.    They 
could  tell  a  lot  of  tales,  I  am  sure." 
"But  dogs  can't  talk,"  said  Tad. 

"Yes  they ,"  replied  Laddie,  when 

he  happened  to  think  that  he  had  al- 
most given  away  his  secret  regarding 
the  Magi^  Word.  He  had  never  for- 
gotten himself  before,  and  this  slip  of 
his  tongue  scared  him  so  that  he  could 
hardly  talk.  He  was  afraid  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  use  his  Magic  Word 
any  more,  and  thought  how  long  it 
would  be — until  noon  time,  at  least — 
before  he  could  try  it. 

Just  at  this  time,  though,  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  called  all  the  children 
into  the  school,  and  laddie  was  glad, 
because  it  saved  him  from  any  expla- 
nations. After  the  opening  exercises 
the  teacher  announced  that  everyone 
was  to  write  a  composition  on  what 
they  had  seen  at  the  parade,  and  those 
who  had  not  seen  it  were  to  write 
something  about  soldiers  or  Red  Cross 
nurses  which   they   knew. 

(To  be  continued) 


Woii(s  Like  a  m 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day  ! 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  do. 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none, 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  producet, 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre-, 
vents  the  escape  <rf  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide.  A 

'^     Till 

Progressivf 

Farmer's 

Cultivator 


With  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  as  much 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  horse  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivatet 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  des'oroy 
or  distrub  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  right 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  removinf 
plow  foot  you  G«a  cultivate  astride  the  row< 

With  Depth  Regulator,  $  1 6 

Sold  by  Dealer* 

Rawlings  Implemeni  Co., 

BiHimort.  Mdi 


Keep  your  kitchen 

cool  and  comfy 


DON'Tsuffer  the  inconvenience  of  a  coal  or  wood 
range  this  summer.  Keep  your  kitchen  cool 
and  clean.  Banish  the  carrying  of  fuel  and  ashes. 
And  save  money.  The  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove  will  make  your  summer  cooking  a  delight. 

NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK-STOVES 

The  long,  blue  chimney  burner  throws  the 
heat  directly  against  the  pots  and  pans— not  out 
into  the  kitchen.  Lights  instantly  with  the  touch 
of  a  match;  turn  it  out  the  moment  your  meal 
is  cooked.     Your  xiealer  will  gladly  demonstrate. 


And,  when  you  get 
your  New  Perfection 
see  that  you  use  the 
oil  it  deserves.  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil  is  the 
ideal  oil  for  this  stove 
and  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  nameless 
kerosene.  Burns  with- 
out smoke,  smell  or 
soot. 
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Tku  Uthe  farm  women's  own  department-/or  them  and  by  them.    It  i>  devoted  to  the  dbetiHion 
of  to?ic.   of    ™y^«y  intere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  F*^«  '"JJ^*-- 
and  exoecU-you  not   onl,  to  write   your  experience,  on  the  topic,  under  diKruMipn   but  also  to 
Sop"e  topic,  for  future  di.cu..ion..    The  be.t  letter  publi.hed  herein  each  '""•^^"il' 
a  pr^e  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  wUI  pay  fifty  cent..     Addret* 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICALFARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

can  some  particular  vegetable. 
July  15. — 'During  hot  weather  we  all  want 
to  be  in  the  kitchen  as  little  as  possible. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  you  prepare  three 
satisfying  dishes  you  have  for  supper 
from  time  to  time'  which  do  not  require 
long  cooking  over  a  hot  stove?  Maybe 
you  have  other  Ideas  which  eliminate 
work  in  a  hot  kitchen. 


Junk  15. — Cooking  utensils  have  been  much 
improved  of  recent  years.  What  kind 
do  you  like  best  for  the  different  uses- 
iron,  agate,  tin  or  aluminum V  What  ad- 
vantage has  eachV  Tell  us  about  any 
new  or  unusual  'pots  and  pans'  which 
you  find  of  special  help  to  you  in  cooking. 

JrLT  1. — Canning  season  is  here  again. 
Have  you  learned  some  things  especially 
good  from  all  the  "advice"  given  out  the 
past  two  seasons  in  the  great  drives  to 
conserve  food,  which  you  intend  to  prac- 
tice this  vear?     Tell   us  your  best   way  to 


Gef  yoor  conf rifrufion  in  marly.  If  it  doe»  not 
reach  at  at  Imaat  IS  days  b*for»  thm  date  of 
itsue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Getting  Rid  of  House  Flies 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y.— In  the 
first    place,    we    keep    our    home    sur- 
roundings as  clean  as  possible.     This 
is  no  easy  matter  on  a  farm  where  the 
barn   is   within   a  stone's  throw  from 
your  front   door  and  a  large  number 
of  stock   is  kept.     All   of  the  manure 
piles  are  cleaned  in  the  early  spring, 
and    plenty    of    lime    is    used    around 
these    places.      The    barns    are    white- 
washed,    and     the     outdoor    toilet     is 
screened  so  no  flies  can  get  in.     Then, 
all  rotten  wood  is  kept  picked  up,  and 
all   places   where   flies   can    breed   are 
cleaned  up.    We  have  good  screen  doors 
which  flt  as  good  as  a  door  can.    These 
have     patented     clasps     and     a     good 
spring,  so  the  wind  never  opens  them; 
and    those    doors    which    the    children 
run    through    have   fine    chicken    wire 
over  the  low^r  half,   so  they  can   not 
push  on  the  fine  wire  and  pull  it  loose 
from    the    frame.      My   windows    have 
screens  as  large  as  they  are,  and  the 
windows  may  be  raised  a  little  or  the 
whole   half   of   them.     Of   course,   the 
screens   are   on    the   outside,   and    are 
put  in  early  and  not  taken  out  until 
the  fly  season  is  past.     What  few  flies 
do  get  in  are  easily  killed  with  a  fly 
"swatter." 


and  nailing  through  a  thin  strip  of 
wood  over  screen  at  ends.  This  makes 
the  wire  hold  more  flrmly  than  tacking 
through  wire  alone.  In  other  parts 
of  house  I  use  the  ready-made  screens, 
but  find  they  do  not  fit  the  bottom  of 
windows  tightly,  and  flies  sometimes 
crawl  in. 

A  screened-in  back  porch  is  a  great 
advantage  in  keeping  flies  out,  where 
otherwise  they  all  collect  on  screen 
doors,  ready  to  make  their  entrance 
as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened. 

To  get  rid  of  -the  ones  that  do  get 
in.  I  use  ribbon  fly  paper  and  some 
kind  of  insect  powder,  I  prefer  the 
powder,  as  then  when  I  am  ready  for 
the  flies,  I  get  them;  with  the  paper, 
one  must  wait  till  they  come  to  it. 

Last,  but  not  least,  keep  all  garbage 
covered,  and  everything  clean  both  in 
and  out  of  the  home.     Flies  love  filth. 


ened  when  not  in  use.  How  cool  we 
used  to  be  on  our  hot  city  corner,  and 
we  never  were  troubled  with  many 
flies!  Mother  was  very  particular 
that  nothing  was  left  around  to  attract 
the  flies.  All  garbage  was  disposed  of 
promptly  or  tightly  covered. 

My  husband  now  objects  to  darkened 
rooms,  so  my  problem  has  been  more 
difficult.    Every  door  and  window  must 
be   well    screened.     Doors   must   have 
springs    to  be  sure  that  they  always 
close  tightly.    We  find  the  screens  made 
to  fit  are  much  the  best.    These  go  on 
outside,   and    stay    there   all   summer. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  raising  or 
lowering  the  window,  and  slip  up  when 
the  window  is  washed.     You  can  buy 
light  wood   made  especially  for  these 
screens,  even  the  strip  to  tack  on  the 
window  frame  for  it  to  slide  on.     A 
man   or   woman   handy   with   hammer 
and  nails  can  soon  put  one  together. 
These  leave  no  cracks  for  the  flies  to 
crawl  through  as  the  adjustable  ones 
almost  always  do. 

But  with  little  folks  running  in  and 
Out,  flies  will  slip  in.  For  these  I 
find  the  "swatter,"  made  of  a  small 
piece  of  screen  wire,  bound  with  velvet 
or  rubber,  gives  the  best  service,  and 
costs  only  a  dime. 

A  piece  of  sticky  fly  paper  helps  out 
when  many  get  in;  but  never  use 
poison. 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Bio,  La.— The  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  flies  is  to 
destroy  their  breeding  places.  Haul 
all  manures  to  the  fleld  daily,  screen 
closets,  bury  all  fllth  which  flies  are 
likely  to  deposit  eggs  in,  and  there 
will  be  few  to  enter  houses. 

Put    up    stout    screens    before    flies 
come.       Our     doors     are     home-made 
frames,     covered     with    wire    netting, 
fitted    with   spring  pulls.     We   simply 
tack  the  netting  over  the  outside  of 
the    windows.      What    few    flies    find 
entrance  are  easily  trapped  if  nothing 
is  left  exposed  for  them  to  eat.     I  use 
wire    traps,    and    bait    with    syrup    or 
sugar  and  milk.    When  caught,  I  scald 
them  to  death.     A  tender-hearted    (?) 
friend  carries  her  traps  to  the  woods, 
and  turns   the   flies   loose   to   torment 
the  stock.     Strips  of  sticky  paper  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  are  very  ef- 
fective, especially  over  the  cook  table. 
I    do    not    like    the    paper    in    sheets 
spread  about,  as  children  and  cats  are 
always   getting   stuck  up  on   it.     Nor 
will  I  use  poison;    I  do  not  want  the 
filthy  creatures  to  die  in  my  house. 

Flies  can  be  driven  from  a  room 
with  a  good-sized  branch  of  green 
leaves.  The  rustling  foliage  seems  to 
terrify  them,  when  they  would  not 
mind  a  fan  or  paper.  I  have  noticed 
that  they  seem  to  especially  dislike 
walnut  and  sweet  gum  foliage. 

A  clean,  well-ventilated  place  has  lit- 
tle attraction  for  flies. 


Mrs.  M.  O.  B.,  McGees  Mills,  Pa.— 
I  find  the  most  effective  way  of  keeping 
flies  out  of  the  home  to  be  by  the  use 
of  screen  doors  and  windows.  The 
most  satisfactory  window  screens  are 
the  ones  for  the  entire  windows.  Espe- 
cially do  I  find  this  true  of  the  kitchen, 
as  the  windows  can  then  be  either 
lowered  from  top  or  raised  from  l)ot- 
tom.  A  carpenter  can  make  the  frames 
to  flt  the  windows,  but  in  my  case  I 
used  the  wire  netting,  tacking  the  sides 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y.— We 
use  screen  doors  and  windows  to  keep 
flies  out  of  the  house,  and  what  few 
get  in  I  "swat"  with  a  wire  slapper 
each  evening  after  they  go  to  "roost" 
on  the  ceiling,  as  they  are  easy  to  find 
then.  If  they  happen  to  be  near  to- 
gether, I  stand  on  a  chair  and  kill  all 
within  reach,  as  it  is  hard  to  reach 
(hem  from  the  fioor.  Then  I  drop 
them  into  a  dish  either  of  hot  water 
or  kerosene,  as  they  are  usually  not 
fully  dead. 

The  best  screens  for  windows  are 
those  made  at  home  to  fit  the  whole 
length  of  window,  and  put  on  outside, 
and  leave  until  flies  are  all  gone.  Then 
when  you  want  to  open  a  window, 
either  at  top  or  bottom,  or  both,  or  all 
out  entirely,  the  screen  is  right  there, 
and  no  flies  get  in  between  the  sashes 
when  lower  one  only  Is  raised. 

I  will  tell  how  to  make  an  outdoor 
fly  trap  which  will  help  to  lessen  the 
flies  that  are  always  waiting  a  chance 
to  get  in  especially  In  the  fall.     Take 
a  barrel,  remove  both  heads,  and  bend 
a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  such  as  screen 
doors  are  made  of,  into  the  shape  of 
a   cone   just   large   enough   to   flt   the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  tack  it  in 
place  with  the  point  projecting  toward 
the  center  of  the  barrel.     Cut  off  the 
point  of  the  cone,  leaving  a  hole  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.    Now  remove  the 
top  hoop  of  the  barrel,  and  tack  a  flat 
piece  of  the  wire  screen  to  this  hoop  to 
form  a  cover.     Now  "set  the  trap"  on 
three    blocks    of    wood    three    inches 
above  a  flat  board,  on  which  Is  placed 
anything   that   will    attract   the   flies. 
To  kill  them,  pour  boiling  water  into 
the  top  of  the  trap,  remove  cover,  and 
empty  flies.     It  can  be  set  in  a  wood- 
shed,  on  a  back   porch,  or   any  shel- 
tered place  where  the  wind  does  not 
strike.     You   can   also   catch   a   great 
many  on  porches  with  the  fly  "pyra- 
mid" or  the  small  rolls  you  can  buy 
which  pull  out  into  long,  sticky  ribbons. 


B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— First,  we  try 
to  never  leave  any  garbage,  swill,  de- 
caying fruit,  etc.,  uncovered  inside  or 
near  the  house  to  attract  flies.  We 
are  fresh-air  flends,  and  keep  doors 
and  windows  well  screened.  We  do 
not  believe  in  excluding  sunlight  to 
keep  out  flies,  but  rather  in  providing 
screens,  where  sunlight  can  enter,  but 
flies  can  not.  Our  screen  doors  are 
provided  with  strong  springs,  so  are 
self-closing.  We  have  adjustable  win- 
dow screens,  but.  best  of  all,  where  it 
is  possible  to  have  It,  we  like  a  win- 
dow screend  from  top  to  bottom  with 
wire  cloth  screen,  mosquito  bar  or 
cheesecloth. 

For  getting  rid  of  the  flies  which 
will  get  in  despite  everything,  we  like 
poison  fly  papers  best  If  there  are  no 
children  in  the  house.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  sticky  paper,  which 
is  always  getting  stuck  on  something 
or  somebody.  Of  course,  with  the  for- 
mer the  flies  drop  around  the  house, 
but  they  might  better  be  dropping 
around  dead  than  flying  around  alive. 
We  like  the  pyramid  fly  catchers 
very  much,  as  the  flies  will  settle  on 
them  at  night  if  they  are  hung  in  a 
warm  place  and  they  are  up  out  of  the 
way.  Flies  have  an  antipathy  to 
rooms  In  which  there  is  a  free  circular 
tion  of  fresh  air. 


read,   clipped    and    preserved    a  short 
article    by    Col.    Isaac    W.    Brown,    of 
Indiana,  on  the  purple  or  blue  martin 
as  the  exterminator  of  the  Jersey  mos- 
quito, even  before  kerosene  was  iounO. 
to  be  a  remedy  for  the  pest.     From 
that  article  I   recognized   the  bird  in 
northern  New  Hampshire,  and  found 
he  also  killed  all  my  house  flies,  fol- 
lowed me  on  the  horse  rake  and  ate 
insects  from  the  windrows  of  hay.     I 
suggest  that  everyone  build  a  martin 
box,    no    matter    how    plain    or    how 
elaborate,  with  small  openings— about 
IV'  X  2  Inches  Is  enough.    Don't  open 
the  doors  till  the  martins  appear,  so 
English   sparrows   won't   get   In   first 
Put  your  house  on  a  pole  near  your 
kitchen   door,   or   on    short   pole   over 
1  kitchen,  shed  or  barn,  where  cats  can't 
reach  it.     Martins  will  hold  the  fort, 
once  they  get  In,  and  return  with  more 
each  year,  and  will  take  care  of  the 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

I  use  good  whole  screen  doors  and 
windows,  of  any  kind  of  wire  I  can 
afford  to  buy,  but  do  not  like  the  win- 
dow screens  to  slide;  prefer  whole  or 
half  window  outside  the  sash.  This 
keeps  flies  out,  when  martins  can  catch 
them.  If  any  get  by,  I  kill  with  wire 
or  rubber  "swatter,"  or  drive  out  for 
martins  to  catch. 

In  New  England  the  martins  come 
as  late  as  May  or  June,  and  I  noticed 
the  decrease  of  flies  as  soon  as  they 
built  their  nests. 

I  do  not  like  poisons  or  sticky 
papers,  and  have  little  use  for  them. 


Mrs.  Q.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure.  You  prob- 
ably all  know  how  you  ought  to  keep 
your  premises  free  from  breeding 
spots  for  flies,  but  perhaps  you  can't 
do  as  you  would  in  that  respect.  But 
1  have  an  effective  means  of  preven- 
tion all  may  try.     Many  years  ago  I 


House  Flies 

Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  state  entomologist 
of  New  Jersey,  who  has  been  taking 
the  offensive  against  the  housefly  for 
a  great  many  years,  states  that  over 
90  per  cent,  of  all  flies  bred  are  either 
houseflies  or  their  near  kin,  and  that 
they  come  into  their  own  about  the 
middle  of  June,  to  reign  supreme  until 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Rotting  organic  matter  of  all  kinds 
attracts  the  fly  as  a  breeding  place, 
but,  according  to  investigations,  horse 
manure,  on  account  of  the  ammonia 
which  Is  being  given  off,  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  female  when  ready  to 
lay  her  eggs.  It  Is  estimated  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  housefly  fauna  come 
from   horse  manure. 

The  housefly,  moreover,  is  of  a  rov- 
ing disposition.  Breeding  in  Mr.  A.'a 
stable  at  one  end  of  a  town,  she  may 
be  enjoying  life  In  Mrs.  B.'s  pantry  at 
the  other  end  five  days  later.  If  con- 
ditions are  favorable — warm,  with  no 
rain,  and  not  too  windy — ^the  housefly 
can  migrate  over  a  distance  of  four 
square  miles. 

Destroy  the  adults!  Swatting  and 
trapping  are  helpful  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  do  not  go  far.  It  is  useless 
to  kill  the  adult  fly  If  her  filthy  breed- 
ing places  go  unheeded. 

Many  a  home  dyer  has  been  disap- 
pointed because  she  did  not  choose  a 
color  darker  than  that  of  the  material 
on  which  it  was  to  be  used. 


Mrs.  B.  P.  L.,  Fallslngton,  Pa.— 
At  home  we  had  no  screens  upstairs. 
Our  windows  were  all  open  during  the 
evening  and  at  night,  but  we  shut  the 
shutters — the  slat  kind — during  the 
day.  Our  bedrooms  were  dark,  but 
cool  and  flyless.  Downstairs  was  well 
screened,  but  a  room  was  always  dark- 


preserves  all  jams,  iellies,  conserves — 

in  fact  anything  you  want  to  keep 

safely  airtight. 

Parowax  is  extra-refined  Paraffine^ 

pure,   clean,   easy    to   use   and 

very  economical. 

Just  melt  a  cake  and  pour  some 

on  your  jellies. 

Buy  it  at  your  grocers. 

The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company 
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Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

The  home  vegetable  garden  shouldn't 
crowd  out  the  flowers.  Find  a  few 
spots  for  your  favorite  varieties.  Nas- 
turtiums or  morning  glories  will  trahs- 
form  that  ugly  fence  into  a  mass  of 
greenery  and  bloom. 

Before  you  discard  that  unsightly 
piece  of  furniture,  look  if  over  with 
a  seeing  eye.  Maybe  there  are  still 
poBsibilities  of  usefulness.  Minus 
some  cookywork  ornamentation,  and 
stained  another  color,  it  might  take 
or.  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"I  hope  that  after  having  discovered 
the  benefit  of  fresh  and  cool  air  ap- 
plied to  the  sick,  people  will  begin  to 
suspect  that  possibly  it  may  do  no  harm 


to  the  well,"  once  said  Benjamin 
FYanklin. 

It's  the  woman  who  is  likely  to 
think  most  about  the  appearance  of 
the  home  grounds.  Bulletin  361, 
which  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  will  send  for 
the  asking,  deals  with  this  subject. 

Clothes  should  not  only  be  becoming, 
but  they  should  suit  the  occasion  and 
the  wearer's  circumstances. 

Silks  woven  of  closely  twisted  threads 
wear  better  than  softer  silks  because 
they  do  not  pull  on  the  seams. 

Washing  silks  requires  great  care. 
A  soap  solution  should  be  used,  in- 
stead of  rubbing  the  soap  directly  on 
the  cloth.  Washing  powders  or  soda 
should  never  be  used. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  direction*  for  makinc.  ■•  well  at  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
eattern  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  'When  ordering  write  your  name 
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Tmdence  of  the  Parsonage 


®y  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright.  1916.  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Corapany 


0328 Ladles'    and   misses'    blouse.      Cut 

In  sizes  34.  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  He  narrow  side  plaits  at  f ach 
side  of  the  front  come  from  the  shoulder 
Ream,  and  give  the  waist  a  tailored  ap- 
pearance. 

»302 Ladles'    and    misses'    dress.      Cut 

In  sizes  16  and  18  years  and  36  to  42 
nches  bust  measure.  The  back  .extends 
over  the  front  at  the  shoulders  n  yoke 
effect,  and  the  sleeves  may  be  in  either  of 
two  lengths. 

030R Ladles'    and    misses'    waist.      Cut 

In  sizes  34.  36.  38,  40.  42  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  The  square  openlnR  at  the 
front  Is  filled  In  with  a  dainty  vest  chem- 
[sette  of  whUe  net.  gathered  across  the  top 
with  a   beading. 

9327 Child's  box-plaited  dresjL     Cot  In 

Pltes  2  4.  6.  8  and  ^0  years.  The  dress 
R  iDS  oVer  the  head,  and  the  closing  Is  at 
the  left  side  front,  concealed  under  a  box 
l>lalt. 


f>307 Child's   dress.      Cut   In   sizes  2.   4. 

6  and  8  vears.  The  slashes  at  each  side 
of  the  front  are  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
dress  to  be  slipped  over  the  head 

9301. — Ladles'  and  mlsse-s'  apron.  Cut 
In  one  size.  The  neckline  Is  cut  In  a  deep 
Ilshape.  and  a  wide  elastic  is  run  through 
a  casUig  at   the   waistline.  .        .     , 

9317. — Ladles'  and  misses'  four-piece 
skirt  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26  28.  30,  32  and  34  Inches  waist  measure. 
The  long  panel  at  the  back  and  front  forms 
the  deep  yoke  at  the  sides  to  which  the 
side  gores 'are   gathered. 

».313 Ladles'      and      misses       one-piece 

skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26  28.  30.  32  and  34  Inches  waist  measure. 
The  straight  one-piece  tunics  are  worn 
over  a  one-piece  foundation  skirt  which 
Is  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

Wi»H Ladles'    one-piece    dress.      Cut    in 

sizes  36.  38,  40.  42,  44.  46.  48.  r.O  and  52 
Inches  bust  measure.  This  simple  dress  is 
a  suitable  model  for  the  stout  woman. 
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CHAPTER  VII— Continued 
"Revenge,  ye  gods,  how  sweet," 
chanted  Fairy.  "The  twins  are  getting 
even  with  a  vengeance — the  same 
twins  you  said  were  adorable.  Babbie." 
It  must  be  said  for  Fairy  that  her  good 
nature  could  stand  almost  anything. 
Even  this  did  not  seriously  disturb 
her.  "Do  you  suppose  you  can  find  ns 
some  millc,  Prue?  And  crackers!  I'm 
so  fond  of  craclcers  and  millc,  aren't 
you.  Babbie?" 

"Oh,  I  adore  It.     But  serve  a  micro- 
scope with  it,  please.     I  want  to  ex- 
amine it  for  microbes  before  I  taste." 
But  Prudence  did  better  than  that. 
She   made   some   delicious   cocoa,   and 
opened   a   can   of   pear    preserves,   do- 
nated to  the  parsonage  by  the  amiable 
Mrs.    Adams.      The    twins    were    very 
fond  of  pear  preserves,  and  had  been 
looking    forward    to    eating    these    on 
their     approaching     birthday.       Jl^ey 
were  doomed  to  disappointment!     The 
three  had   a  merry   little  feast,   after 
all,    and    their    laughter    rang   out   so 
often  and   so   unrestrainedly  that  the 
twins   shook   in  their  beds  with   rage 
and   disappointment, 

Mr.  Starr  came  in  while  they  were 
eating,  and  joined  them  genially.  But 
afterward,  when  Prudence  realized 
that  etiquette  called  for  their  retire- 
ment, her  father  still  sat  complacently 
by  the  register,  talking  and  laughing. 
Prudence  fastened  her  eyes  upon  him. 
"Well,  I  must  honestly  go  to  bed," 
she  said,  gazing  hypnotically  at  her 
father.  "I  know  you  will  excuse  me. 
I  must  store  up  my  strength  to  deal 
with  the  twins  in  the  morning." 

She  got  up  from  her  chair,  and 
moved  restlessly  about  the  room,  still 
boring  her  father  with  her  eyes.  He 
did  not  move.  She  paused  beside  him, 
and  slipped  her  hand  under  his  elbow. 
"Now.  father."  she  said  gaily,  "we 
must  put  our  heads  together  and  think 
out  a  proper  punishment  for  the  awful 
creatures." 

Her  hand  was  uplifting,  and  Mr. 
Starr  rose  with  it.  Together  they  left 
the  room  with  cordial  good  nights  and 
inviting  Mr.  Babler  to  "try  the  parson- 
age again."  Prudence  listened  outside 
the  twins'  door,  and  heard  them 
breathing  loudly.  Then  she  went  to 
her  own  room,  and,  snuggling  down 
beneath  the  covers,  laughed  softly  to 

"Etiquette!"  she  gurgled.  "Eti- 
quette! There's  no  room  for  such  a 
thing  in  a  parsonage — I  see  that!" 

It   speaks    well    for   the    courage   of 
Babbie,   and  the  attractions  of  Fairy, 
that  he  came  to  the  parsonage  again 
and    again.     In    time    he   became   the 
best  of  friends  with  the  twins  them- 
selves, but  he  always  called  them  "the 
adorables,"  and  they  never  asked  him 
why.     The   punishment   inflicted   upon 
them    by    Prudence    rankled    in    their 
memories  for  many  months.     Indeed, 
upon    that    occasion    Prudence    fairly 
surpassed  herself  in  the  ingenuity  she 
displayed.    The  twins  considered  them- 
selves   very    nearly    as    grown-up    as 
Fairy,   and    the    fact   that   she   was   a 
young  lady,    and   they   were   children, 
filled     their     hearts     with     bitterness. 
They    never    lost    an    opportunity    of 
showing  their  independence  where  she 
was  concerned.     And,  with  marvelous 
insight,    Prudence   used    Fairy   as   her 
weapon    of    punishment — in    fact,    the 
twins  called  Fairy  the  "ducking-stool" 
for  many  days. 

"The  offense  was  against  Fairy," 
said  Prudence,  with  a  solemnity  she 
did  not  feel,  "and  the  reparation  mu.st 
be  done  to  her.  For  three  weeks  you 
must  do  all  of  her  bedroom  work,  and 
run  every  errand  she  requires.  More- 
over, you  must  keep  her  shoes  well 
cleaned  and  nicely  polished,  and  must 
do  every  bit  of  her  darning!" 

The  twins  would  have  preferred 
whipping,  a  thousand  times.  They 
felt  they  had  got  a  whipping's  worth 
of  pleasure  out  of  their  mischief!     But 


a  punishment  like  this  sat  heavily 
upon  their  proud  young  shoulders,  and 
from  that  time  on  they  held  Fairy 
practically  immune  from  their  pranks. 

But  Prudence  did  not  bother  her 
head  about  etiquette  after  that  ex- 
perience. "I'm  strong  for  comfort," 
she  declared,  "and,  since  the  two  can 
not  live  together  in  our  family,  I  say 
we  do  without  etiquette." 

And  Fairy  nodded  in  agreement, 
smiling  good-naturedly. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  FIRST  DARK   SHADOW  OF  WINTER 

Prudence  and  Fairy  stood  in  the  bay 
window  of  the  sitting-room,  and  looked 
out  at  the  thickly  falling  snow.  Al- 
ready the '  ground  was  whitely  car^ 
peted,  and  the  low-branched  peach 
trees  just  outside  the  parsonage  win- 
dows were  beginning  to  bow  down 
beneath  their  burdens. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful,  Prudence?"  whis- 
pered Fairy.  "Isn't  it  beautiful?  Oh, 
I  love  it  when  it  snows." 

"Yes,  and  you  love  it  when  the  sun 
shines,  too,"  said  Prudence,  "and  when 
it  rains,  and  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. You  have  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
that's  what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
You  are  a  nature-fiend,  as  Carol  would 
say." 

Fairy  turned  abruptly  from  the  win- 
dow.   "Don't  talk  for  a  minute,  Prue — 

I  want  to  write."  ^ 

So    Prudence    stood    quietly    in    the 

window,      listening      to      the      pencil 

scratching  behind  her. 

"Listen,   now,    Prue — how    is    this?" 

Fairy    had    a   clear,    expressive   voice, 

"a   bright   voice,"   Prudence   called   It. 

And    as    she    read    her    simple    lines 

aloud,  the  heart  of   Prudence  swelled 

with   pride.     To   Prudence,   Fairy  was 

a  wonderful  girl. 

"Good-night,    little   baby    earth,    going 

to  sleep,    • 
Tucked  in  your  blankets,  all   woolly 

and  deep. 
Close  your  tired  eyelids,  droop  your 

tired  head. 
Nestle     down     sweetly    within     your 

white  bed. 
Kind     Mother     Sky,    bending    softly 

above, 
Is    holding   you    close    in    her    bosom 

of  love. 
Closely  she  draws  the  white  coverlets 

warm ; 
She  will   be  near  you  to   shield   you 

from  harm. 
Soon    she    will    set    all    her    candles 

alight. 
To  scatter  the  darkness  and  save  you 

from  fright. 
Then  she  will  leave  her  cloud-doorway 

ajar. 
To    watch    you.    that    nothing    your 

slumbers  may  mar. 
Rest,  little  baby  earth,  rest  and  sleep 

tight; 
The    winter    has    come,    and    we    bid 

you  good-night,"  • 

Fairy    laughed,    but    her    face    was 
fliished.    "How  is  that?"  she  demanded. 

"Oh.  Fairy."  cried  Prudence,  "it  is 
wonderful!  How  can  you  think  of 
such  sweet  little  things?  May  I  have 
it?  May  I  keep  it?  Oh,  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  dear,  I  wish  I  could  do 
that!  I  never  in  the  world  would 
have  thought  of  baby  earth  going  to 
sleep  and  Mother  Sky  tucking  her  in 
white  blankets.  I  think  you  are  just 
wonderful.  Fairy!" 

Fairy's  eyes  were  bright  at  the  praise, 
but  she  laughed  as  she  answered: 
"You  always  think  me  and  my  scrib- 
bles perfection.  Prue — even  the  love 
verses  that  shocked  the  l.,adics'  Aid. 
You  are  a  bad  critic.  But  doesn't  the 
snow  make  you  think — pretty  things. 
Prudence?  Come,  now.  as  you  stood 
at  the  window  there,  what  were  you 
thinking?" 

"I  was  just  wondering  if  Connie 
wore  her  rubbers  to  school,  and  if 
father  remembered  to  take  his  mufBer.'* 
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Fairy  burst  into  renewed  laughter. 
"Oh,  you  precious,  old,  practical  Pru- 
dence," she  gurgled.  "Rubbers  and 
mufflers,  with  such  a  delicious  snow- 
fall as  this!  Oh,  Prudence,  shame 
upon  you." 

Prudence  was  ashamed.    "Oh,  1  know 
I  am  a  perfect  idiot.  Fairy,"  she  said. 
"I  know   it   better  than  anybody  else. 
I   am   so   ashamed   of   myself,   all   the 
time."     Then  she  added  rather  shyly: 
"Fairy,  are  you  ashamed  of  me  some- 
times?     When    the    college    girls    are 
here,  and  you  are  all  talking  so  bril- 
liantly,  aren't   you   kind   of   mortified 
that  I  am  so  stupid  and  dull?     I   do 
not   care   if   outsiders  do   think   I   am 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  you,  but— really, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  be  ashamed  of 
me!     1 — oh,  I  know  it  myself — that  I 
do  not  amount  to  anything,  and  never 
will,  but— it  would  hurt  if  I  thought 
you  and  the  twins  were  going  to  find 
me — humiliating."    Prudence  was  look- 
ing   at    her    sister    hungrily,    her   lips 
drooping,  her  eyes  dark. 

For  a  long  instant  Fairy  stared  at 
her  incredulously.  Then  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  her  face  white,  her  eyes 
blazing. 

"Prudence  Starr,"  she  cried  furi- 
ously, "how  dare  you  say  such  things 
of  us?  Do  you  think  we  are  as  despic- 
able as  all  that?  Oh,  Prudence.  I 
never  was  so  insulted  in  all  my  life! 

Ashamed  of  you!     Ashamed Why, 

we  are  proud  of  you,  every  one  of  us, 
daddy  too!  We  think  you  are  the 
finest  and  dearest  girl  that  ever  lived. 
We  think Oh,  I  think  God  Him- 


self must  be  proud  of  a  girl  like  you, 
Prudence  Starr!     Ashamed  of  you!" 

And  Fairy,  bursting  into  tears, 
rushed  wildly  out  of  the  room.  For 
all  her  poetical  nature.  Fairy  was 
usually  self-restrained  and  calm.  Only 
twice  before  in  all  her  life  had  Pru- 
dence seen  her  so  tempest-tossed,  and 
now,  greatly  disturbed,  yet  pleased  at 
the  passionate  avowals,  she  hurried 
away  in  search  of  her  sister.  She 
needed  no  more  assurance  of  her 
attitude. 

So  the  twins  and  Connie  came  into 
an  empty  room,  and  chattered  away 
to  themselves  abstractedly  for  an  hour. 
Then  Prudence  came  down.  Instantly 
Connie  was  asked  the  all-important 
question: 

"Are  your  feet  wet?" 
Connie    solemnly    took    three    steps 
across   the    room.      "Hear    me  sqush." 
she  said  proudly.     She  did  sqush,  too! 
"Constance  Starr,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you!     This  is  positively  wicked.     You 
know   it   is   a   law  of   the   Medes   and 
Persians  that  you  change  your  shoes 
and  stockings  as  soon  as  you  come  in 
when  your  feet  are  wet.    Do  it  at  once. 
I'll    get   some   hot   water   so   you    can 
soak    your   feet,   too.     And    you    shall 
drink   some  good  hot  peppermint  tea. 
into   the    bargain.      I'll    teach    you    to 
sit   around    in   wet   clothes!      Do   you 
think  I  want  an  invalid  on  my  hands?" 
"Oh,  don't  be  so  fussy,"  said  Connie 
fretfully;     "wet     feet     don't     do     any 
harm."    But  she  obligingly  soaked  her 
feet,  and  drank  the  peppermint. 
"Are  your  feet  wet,  twins?" 
"No,"    said    Lark,    "we    have    better 
Judgment  than  to  go  splashing  through 
the  wet  old  snow.     What's  the  matter 
with  you,  Carol?     Why  don't  you  sit 
iBtill?     Are   your    feet  wet?" 

"No,  but  it's  too  hot  in  this  room. 
My  clothes  feel  sticky.  May  I  open 
the  door.  Prudence?" 

"Mercy,  no!  The  snow  is  blowing  a 
hurricane  now.  It  isn't  very  hot  in 
here,  Carol.  You've  been  running  out- 
doors in  the  cold,  and  that  makes  it 
seem  hot.  You  must  peel  the  pota- 
toes now,  twins;  it's  time  to  get  sup- 
per. Carol,  you  run  upstairs  and  ask 
papa  if  he  got  his  feet  wet.  Between 
him  and  Connie  I  do  not  have  a  min- 
ute's peace  in  the  winter  time!" 

"You  go.  Lark,"  said  Carol.  "My 
head  aches." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  rub  it?"  asked 
Prudence  as  Lark  slipped  upstairs  for 
her  twin. 

"No.  It's  just  the  closeness  in  here. 
It  doesn't  ache  very  bad.  If  we  don't 
have  more  fresh  air,  we'll  all  get 
something   and   die,    Prudence,    I    tell 


you  that.  This  room  is  perfectly 
stuffy.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  any 
more."  And  Carol  got  up  from  her 
chair  and  walked  restlessly  about  the 
room. 

But  Carol  was  sometimes  given  to 
moods,  and  so,  without  concern,  Pru- 
dence went  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
the  evening  meal. 

"Papa  says  his  feet  are  not  wet,  and 

that  you  are  a  big  simpleton,  and 

Oh.  did  you  make  cinnamon  rolls  to- 
day, Prue?  Oh,  goody!  Carrie,  come 
on  out!  Look — she  made  cinnamon 
rolls." 

Connie,  too,  hastened  out  to  the 
kitchen  in  her  bare  feet,  and  was 
promptly  driven  back  by  the  watchful 
Prudence, 

"1  just  know  you  are  going  to  be 
sick,  Connie — I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 
And  walking  out  in  that  cold  kitchen 
in  your  bare  feet!  You  can  just  drink 
some  more  peppermint  tea  for  that, 
now." 

"Well,  give  me  a  cinnamon  roll  to 
go  with  it."  urged  Connie.  "Pepper- 
mint is  awfully  dry,  taken  by  itself." 
Lark  hooted  gaily  at  this  sentiment, 
but  joined  her  sister  in  pleading  for 
cinnamon  rolls. 

"No,  wait  until  supper  is  ready.  You 
do  not  need  to  help  peel  the  potatoes 
tonight,  Carol.  Run  back  where  it  is 
warm,  and  you  must  not  read  if  your 
head  aches.  You  read  too  much  any- 
how. I'll  help  Lark  with  the  potatoes. 
No.  do  not  take  the  paper,  Carol — 1 
said  you  must  not  read." 

Then  Lark  and  Prudence,  working 
together  and  talking  much,  prepared 
the  supper  for  the  family.  When  tbey 
gathered  about  the  table.  Prudence 
looked  critically  at  Connie. 

"Are  you  beginning  to  feel  sick? 
Do  you  feel  like  sneezing  or  anything? 
Connie's  awfully  naughty,  papa.  Her 
feet  were  just  oozing  water,  and  she 
sat  there  in  her  wet  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, just  like  a  sUtpid  child.  Aren't 
you  going  to  eat  any  supper,  Carol? 
Are  you  sick?  What  is  the  matter? 
Does  your  head  still  ache?" 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  ache  exactly,  but  I 
do  not  feel  hungry.  No,  I  am  not 
sick.  Prudence,  so  don't  stew  about  it. 
I'm  just  not  hungry.  The  meat  is  too 
greasy,  and  the  potatoes  are  lumpy. 
I  think  I'll  take  a  cinnamon  roll." 
But  she  only  picked  it  to  pieces  idly. 
Prudence  watched  her  with  the  in- 
tense, suspicious  gaze  of  a  frightened 
mother  bird. 

"There  are  some  canned  oysters  out 
there,  Carol.  If  I  make  you  some  soup 
will  you  eat  it?" 

This  was  a  great  concession,  for  the 
canned  oysters  were  kept  in  anticipa- 
tion of  unexpected  company.  But 
Carol  shook  her  head  impatiently.  "I 
am  not  hungry  at  all,"  she  said. 

"I'll  open  some  pineapple,  or  those 
beautiful  pickled  peaches  Mrs.  Adams 
gave  us,  or — or  anything,  if  you'll  just 
eat  something,  Carrie." 

Still  Carol  shook  her  head.  "I  said 
I  wasn't  hungry.  Prudence."  But  her 
face  was  growing  very  red,  and  her 
eyes  were  strangely  bright.  She  moved 
her  hands  with  unnatural,  restless  mo- 
tions, and  frequently  lifted  her  shoul- 
ders in  a  peculiar  manner. 

"Do  your  shoulders  hurt,  Carol?" 
asked  her  father,  who  was  also  watch- 
ing her  anxiously. 

"Oh,  it  feels  kind  of— well— tight, 
I  guess,  in  my  chest.  But  it  doesn't 
hurt.  It  hurts  a  little  when  I  breathe 
deep." 

"Is  your  throat  still  sore,  Carol?" 
inquired  Lark.  "Don't  you  remember 
saying  you  couldn't  swallow  when  we 
were  coming  home  from  school?" 

"It  isn't  sore  now."  said  Carol.  And, 
as  though  intolerant  of  further  ques- 
tioning, she  left  the  dining-room 
quickly. 

"Shall  I  put  flannel  on  her  chest 
and  throat,  father?"  asked  Prudence 
nervously. 

"Yes,  and  if  she  gets  worse  we  will 
call  the  doctor.  It's  probably  just  a 
cold,  but  we  must 


But  the  pain  in  Carol's  chest  did 
grow  worse,  and  she  became  so  fever- 
ish that  she  began  talking  in  quick, 
broken  sentences. 

"It  was  too  hot!  Don't  go  away, 
Larkie!  Her  feet  were  wet,  and  it 
kept  squashing  out.  I  guess  I'm  kind 
of  sick,  Prue.  Don't  put  that  thing  on 
my  head;  it  is  strangling  me!  Oh,  I 
can't  get  my  breath!"  And  she  flung 
her  hand  out  sharply,  as  though  to 
push  something  away  from  her  face. 

Then  Mr.  Starr  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  hurriedly  called  the  doctor. 
Prudence  meanwhile  had  undressed 
Carol  and  put  on  her  little  pink  flannel 
nightgown. 

"Go  out  in  the  kitchen,  girls,  and 
shut  the  door,"  she  said  to  her  sis- 
ters, who  stood  close  around  the 
precious  twin,  so  suddenly  stricken. 
"Fairy!"  she  cried.  "Go  at  once.  It 
may  be  catching.  Take  the  others 
with  you.  And  keep  the  door  shut." 
But  Lark  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  her  twin,  and  burst  into  choking 
sobs.  "I  won't  go,"  she  cried.  "1 
won't  leave  Carrie.  I  will  not,  Pru- 
dence!" 

"Oh,  it  is  too  hot."  moaned  Carol. 
"Oh,  give  me  a  drink.  Give  me  some 
snow.  Prudence.  Oh,  it  hurts!"  And 
she  pressed  her  burning  hands  against 
her  chest. 

"Lark,"  said  her  father,  stepping 
quickly  to  her  side,  "go  out  to  the 
kitchen  at  once.  Do  you  want  to  make 
Carrie  worse?"  And  Lark,  cowed  and 
quivering,  rushed  into  the  kitchen  and 
closed  the  door, 

"I'll  carry  her  upstairs  to  bed,  Prue," 
said  her  father,  striving  to  render  his 
voice  natural  for  the  sake  of  the  suf- 
fering oldest  daughter,  whose  tense, 
white  face  was  frightening. 

Together  they  carried  the  child  up 
the  stairs.  "Put  her  in  our  bed,"  said 
Prudence.  "I'll— I'll— if  it's  diphtheria, 
daddy,  she  and  I  will  stay  upstairs 
here,  and  the  rest  of  you  must  stay 
down.  You  can  bring  our  food  up  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  I'll  come 
out  and  get  it.  They  can't  take  Carol 
away  from  the  parsonage." 

"We  will  get  a  nurse.  Prudence.  We 
couldn't  let  you  run  a  risk  like  that. 
It  would  not  be  right.  If  I  could  take 
care  of  her  properly  myself,  I 


me  up  alone.     Prudence!     Prudence! 

Downstairs  in  the  kitchen  three 
frightened  girls  clung  to  one  another, 
crying  bitterly  as  they  heard  poor 
Carol's  piercing  screams. 

"It  is  pneumonia,"  said  the  doctor 
after  an  examination.  And  he  looked 
at  Prudence  critically.  "I  think  we 
must  have  a  nurse  for  a  few  days.  It 
may  be  a  little  severe,  and  you  are 
not  quite  strong  enough."  Then,  as 
Prudence  remonstrated,  "Oh,  yes,"  he 
granted,  "you  shall  stay  with  her,  but 
if  it  is  very  serious  a  nurse  will  be  of 
great  service.  I  will  have  one  come  1^ 
at  once."  Then  he  paused,  and  listened 
to  the  indistinct  sobbing  that  floated 
up  from  the  kitchen.    "Can't  you  send 
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"You  couldn't,  father,  and  it  would 
be  wicked  for  you  to  take  such  chances. 
What  would  the — others  do  without 
you?  But  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference about  me.  I'm  not  important. 
He  can  give  me  anti-toxin,  and  I'm 
such  a  healthy  girl  there  will  be  no 
danger.  But  she  must  not  be  shut  up 
alone  with  a  nurse.     She  would  die!" 

And  Carol  took  up  the  words, 
screaming,  "I  will  die!  I  will  die! 
Don't  leave  me,  Prudence.     Don't  shut 
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"It  isn't  diphtheria,  papa,  you  know 
that,"  cried  Prudence  passionately. 

For  there  were  four  reported  cases 
of  that  dread  disease  in  Mount  Mark. 
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Farm  and  Crop  Notes 

A  E.  GRANTHAM 

For  some  time  there  has  been  more  I  on   the   subject,   and   that   is  the   fact 
or  less  prejudice  against  foreign-grown    that    sweet    clover    heaves    out    very 


crimson    clover    seed.      So    great    has 
been  this  discrimination  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  that  native-grown  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  seed  has   often 
brought   a   premium   of   $5   to   $8   per 
bushel    more    than    the   imported.      It 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer 
than  there  was  little  ground  for  this 
discrimination,  providing  the  seed  was 
equally  free  from  impurities  and  had 
the    same    percentage    of    germinable 
seed.      In    the    late    summer    of    1918, 
through  the  aid  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Delaware  Ex- 
periment Station  received  a  few  bushels 
of  French   and   Italian-grown  crimson 
clover  seed.     Sufficient  of  each  kind  to 
sow  an  acre  was  sent  to  three  farmers 


readily.      In    the    different    tests    con- 
ducted   by    the    writer    where    sweet 
clover  was   seeded  side   by   side  with 
alfalfa,  red  clover  and  crimson  clover, 
the  sweet  clover  was  almost  entirely 
heaved    out,    while    the    other    clovers 
and    alfalfa    suffered    very    little.      A 
seeding  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the 
early  fall  of  1918.     As  is  well  known, 
the    winter    was    very    mild.      Sweet 
clover  made  an  excellent  growth  before 
cold    weather,    attaining    a    height    of 
five  to  six  inches.     By  the  middle  of 
March    most    of    the    clover   had    been 
entirely  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  the 
bare   roots   showing   for   the   space   of 
four  or  five  inches.     So  badly  was  the 
sweet    clover   lifted   that   only   a   very 
little  of  it  was  left  attached  sufficiently 


in  different  parts  of  Delaware.  -  Each    to  the  soil  to  make  even  a  scattered 


farmer  was  also  provided  with  enough 
Delaware-grown  seed  to  sow  an  acre. 
These  lots  were  sown  under  various 
conditions.  On  one  farm  the  three 
strains,  one  acre  of  each,  were  seeded 
in  tomatoes  at  the  last  cultivation;  on 
another,  in  the  standing  corn,  when 
It  was  laid  by;  on  the  third  farm  the 
seeding  was  made  on  specially  prepared 
land,  following  a  crop  of  wheat.  The 
conditions  of  seeding  each  kind  of 
seed  on  each  farm  were  identical. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  seed- 
ing was  made  in  October,  and  finally 
In  early  April,  and  then  at  the  cut- 
ting stage,  in  the  middle  of  Mi^r.  In 
the  fall  it  was  noticed  that  the  Italian 
seed  gave  a  little  more  vigorous  growth 
and  had  a  darker  green  color  than  the 
native  or  French  seed.  This  held  true 
on  all  three  farms.  The  same  general 
relation  between  the  seedings  was  no- 
ticed in  early  April  and  finally  in  May. 
At  the  time  of  cutting,  the  Italian 
seed    was    somewhat    more    advanced 


stand.  Alfalfa  on  an  adjacent  plat, 
seeded  the  same  time  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  was  only  slightly 
lifted  from  the  soil,  and  by  the  first 
of  May  was  an  excellent  stand.  Neither 
did  the  red  clover  or  crimson  clover 
suffer  to  any  extent  by  heaving  out. 

The  experiences  of  last  year  only 
confirm  similar  experiences  in  the 
past.  Where  sweet  clover  has  been 
sown  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  it 
has  been  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the 
following  spring. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  quite 
simple  if  the  formation  of  the  roots 
is  taken  into  account.  Sweet  clover 
has  one  main  tap  root,  with  scarcely 
any  branch  roots  of  any  size.  Thus  it 
affords  an  excellent  grip  in  the  soil, 
and  is  easily  pulled  up  when  the 
ground  freezes.  Alfalfa,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  more  or  less  bifurcated 
roots,  which  do  not  allow  the  plant 
to  be  lifted  so  readily. 

Whether  sweet  clover  is  adapted  for 


dressed    with    three    to    four    tons    of 
stable  manure  during  the  early  winter. 
For   some    reason   the    work    was   not 
finished.     The  clover  seed  was  seeded 
at  the  usual  time,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.    At  the  time  I  saw  the  field,  in 
the  middle  of  May,  one  could  tell  where 
every  bit  of  the  manure  had  been  ap- 
plied.     There    was    no    clover    in    the 
entire  field  of  thirty  acres  except  that 
strip   through    the   middle    where    the 
manure  had  been  spread  the  previous 
winter.      The    farmer   stated    that    for 
three  years  he  had  been  using  manure 
in  this  fashion,  and  had  not  failed  to 
secure  a  stand  of  clover  since  he  had 
adopted  this  plan.     Strange  to  say,  the 
crops  of  corn   following  the   crops  of 
clover  were  practically  as  good  as  he 
had  previously  secured  where  the  ma- 
nure was  applied  on  the  sod  and  turned 
under  for  the  corn. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
more  service  can  be  secured  from  the 
manure  if  applied  to  the  wheat  or 
grass  than  where  it  is  applied  to  the 
corn  crop  alone. 


When   your  stockings   are 
full  of  holes,  get  some 


TRAOC  ^^AQ.I^^ 


HOSIERY  FEET 


Cut  off  the  old  feet,  attach  the 
RE-FOOT  FEET  and  you  have 
a  pair  of  socks  or  stockings  as  good 
as  new  at  one-third  the  cost. 

Get  some  to-day  and  try  them.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  have  them,  send 
us  $1.00  for  a  dozen  pairs  of  anv  one 
size  (8i  to  Hi)  and  one  color  (black 
or  unbleached). 

F.  M.  McBRIDE 

tlOll  Filbert  Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


than    the    native-grown    seed,    perhaps  I  late  summer  and  fall  seeding  is  quite 
two  or  three  days.     The  growth   aKso  |  doubtful,    particularly    on    lands    of    a 


appeared  to  be  a  little  heavier.  Taking 
the  three  experiments  as  a  whole,  it 
appears  that  the  Italian  seed  ranked 
first,  the  French  second,  and  the  native- 
grown  seed  third.  It  was  somewhat 
surprising  to  note  that  the  native- 
grown  seed  was  a  little  later  in  ma- 
turing than  the  Italian  and  French. 
The  past  winter  was  unusually  mild, 
and  for  that  reason  very  little  in- 
formation was  possible  on  the  hardi- 
ness of  these  three  strains  of  seed. 

The  result  of  this  test  .brings  out 
one  fact,  that  the  Imported  seed  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  our  native-grown 
seed.  The  objection  to  foreign  seed 
In  the  past  has  probably  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  it  was  placed  on 
the  market  when  It  was  too  old  to 
germinate  fully.  Of  course,  every 
sample  of  seed  bought  should  be  care- 
fully tested  before  seeding.  This  ap- 
plies both  to  new  and  old  seed. 

Crimson  clover  seed  Is  not  easily 
adulterated. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
sweet  clover  culture  in  the  past  few 
years.  Undoubtedly  this  Is  a  crop  that 
v.lll  find  a  place  in  many  systems  of 
farming  both  as  a  source  of  feed  and 
for  soil  Improvement  purposes.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  thing  that  has  not 
been  emphasized  fully  by  many  writers 


clay  or  silty  nature.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  land  where  these  tests  were 
conducted  was  of  a  silt  loam.  It  Is 
quite  likely  that  sweet  clover  seeded 
in  the  spring  with  oats  as  a  nurse 
crop,  or  perhaps  in  wheat,  as  red 
clover  is  seeded,  would  not  be  subject 
to  damage  by  lifting,  as  the  plants 
would  get  more  fully  established 
through  the  long  summer.  In  view 
of  our  experience,  it  seems  quite  prob- 
lematical whether  sweet  clover  can  be 
seeded  in  the  open  in  the  late  summer 
and  withstand  heaving,  especially  on 
soils  of  the  heavier  type. 


Economy  Insures  Progress 


W.,here  to  apply  the  manure  in  the 
rotation  of  crops  has  always  been  a 
question  of  great  interest  to  farmers. 
In  the  Eastern  states,  where  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  a  catch  of  clover,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  recommenda- 
tion to  top-dress  wheat  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter  with  a  light  coating  of 
manure  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  of  securing  a  stand. 

The  other  day  a  farmer  stated  to 
me:  "I  want  to  take  you  out  to  my 
place  to  look  at  some  clover  which  I 
seeded  after  applying  a  slight  coating 
of  manure  to  the  wheat."  The  field 
in  question  had  been  in  wheat  the 
previous  year,  and  about  five  acres  in 
the  center  of  the  field  had  been  top- 


The  Bell  System  has  accu- 
mulated a  reserve  of  $340,000,- 
000  to  provide  the  necessary 
safeguard  to  the  business  and 
to  meet  those  emergencies 
caused  by  storm,  fire  and 
kindred  uncontrollable  dis- 
asters. 

This  reserve  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  construction  of 
telephone  property  for  the 
benefit  of  telephone  users. 
Neither  interest  nor  dividends 
are  paid  on  this  money.  This 
fund  works  in  extending  and 
improving  telephone  service 
without  cost  to  the  public 

Like  a  landlord  whose  care- 
ful   management    has    given 


added  comforts  and  conven- 
iences to  tenants  without  rais- 
ing the  rent,  the  great  efficiency 
savings  of  the  Bell  System 
have  been  used  to  build  a 
better  and  broader  service. 
Rate  increases  are,  of  course, 
necessary  but  because  of  this 
economy  the  Bell  System  is 
not  compelled  to  make  such 
rate  increases  as  have  been 
made  by  other  utilities  and  in 
other  lines  of  business. 

Linking  the  crude  telephone 
of  forty  years  ago  to  the  Bell 
System  of  today  is  a  series  of 
great  accomplishments,  both 
in  the  art  and  economy  of 
telephone  operation. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  companies 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

We  are  putting  up  a  rough  shed  in 
the  orchard  to  be  used  as  shelter  for 
the  rams.  This  is  done  to  provide 
some  place  as  protection  during  cold 
rains. 


One  of  the  men  put  up  a  rough  shed 
in  one  of  the  large  hog  lots  during  the 
winter.  He  hinged  the  sides  so  that 
the  place  may  be  closed.  These  can  be 
raised  and  held  up  by  posts,  and  pro- 
vide fine  shade  during  the  summer. 


We  are  plowing  up  all  the  winter 
hog  lots  and  seeding  them  to  rape. 
This  will  provide  a  considerable 
amount  of  feed  during  the  summer, 
and  also  keep  the  weeds  down. 


Some  people  want  to  use  Southern 
silage  corn  in  growing  the  crop  for  a 
silo.  We  are  using  a  variety  that  will 
mature.  Such  corn  will  make  good 
silage  and  save  money.  The  yield  will 
not  be  so  high,  but  the  quality  will 
be  better  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

We  are  putting  in  about  an  acre  of 
mangels,  to  be  used  for  our  sheep 
next  winter.  These  come  in  handy, 
especially  during  lambing  season  and 
when  the  lambs  are  old  enough  to  eat 
grain  and  roots.  With  roots  on  hand 
it  is  easier  to  grow  early  lambs  than 
when  they  can  not  be  had. 


Vive  La  France 

Ovid  Pickard,  an  Oregon  farmer  of 
French  descent,  whose  faith  in  his 
ancestry  led  him  to  name  a  baby  calf 
•'Vive  La  France"  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war,  later  developed  this  ani- 
mal into  a  world's  champion  cow.  Mr. 
Pickard  went  to  the  barn  one  day 
about  the  time  the  great  war  broke 
out  in  1914,  and  found  a  new  heifer 
calf.  She  was  of  unusual  beauty  and 
promise,  and  her  owner  felt  that  he 
should  show  his  trust  in  the  country 
of  his  fathers  by  naming  the  new- 
comer "Vive  La  France."  Besides 
having  a  burning  desire  to  see  France 
victorious,  Pickard  always  cherished 
the  thought  of  some  day  owning  a 
great  cow.  But  little  chance,  appar- 
ently, had  a  poor  farmer,  who  rented 
his  place,  against  the  hundreds  of  men 
who  had  money  and  animals  of  seem- 
ingly better  breeding.  , 

"Vive,"    as    they    call    her    at    the 


terfat.  In  her  first  test  "Vive's"  milk 
tested  6.88  per  cent,  fat,  and  in  her 
second  it  tested  7  per  cent,  fat,  so  it 
can  be  seen  from  this  that  she  is  a 
naturally  high-testing  cow.  Her  aver- 
age test  of  6.91  in  the  latest  test  is 
not  in  the  least  abnormal,  although 
she  tested  high  in  the  eleventh  month. 
The  four-year-old  record  also  makes 
her  champion  cow  of  the  Jersey  breed 
at  all  ages,  as  she  surpasses  the  rec- 
ord of  Sophie's  Agnes,  the  first  thou- 
sand-pound cow  of  the  breed. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  offspring 
of  a  great  cow  like  "Vive  La  France" 
will  be  in  great  demand  at  high  prices. 
A  bull,  for  instance,  out  of  such  a 
wonderful  dam,  who  was  in  turn  sired 
by  a  very  prepotent  bull,  ought  to 
start  a  whole  new  family  of  high- 
producing  animals.  Pickard  thinks 
that  record-making  is  great  sport,  and 
it  pleases  him  to  know  that  he  has  pro- 
duced the  world's  champion  cow.     In 


We  have  finished  shearing.  Our 
wool  crop  is  the  best  we  have  ever 
produced.  The  fleeces  are  heavier 
than  in  previous  years,  we  believe  due 
to  better  feed  and  care.  The  wool  has 
also  been  properly  sorted  and  packed 
in  big  bags  to  be  shipped. 

We  purchased  a  new  herd  boar  re- 
cently. He  was  kept  in  quarantine  for 
about  ten  days.  We  believe  it  a  good 
policy  to  follow,  as  cholera  will 
usually  develop  in  that  time,  and  if 
brought  in  by  new  stock,  the  whole 
herd  does  not  become  exposed. 


One  of  the  mares  recently  foaled  a 
stallion  colt.  He  was  ruptured  at 
birth.  We  secured  a  veterinarian,  and 
had  the  colt  castrated,  and  he  is  get- 
ting along  in  fine  shape.  If  this  opera- 
tion had  not  been  performed,  he  prol> 
ably  would  not  have  lived.  The  colt 
was  worth  saving. 


We  checked  the  age  of  all  mature 
beef  brreding  cows  before  they  went 
out  on  pasture.  We  found  a  few  that 
were  getting  well  along  In  years. 
These  have  been  culled  from  the  herd, 
and  will  be  fattened  for  market.  It 
pays  to  eliminate  all  the  old  cows 
after  they  have  rendered  good  service 
Such  cows  usually  bring  a  fair  price 
on  the  market  and  it  is  better  to  sell 
them   before  they  become  useless. 

The  lambs  that  are  to  be  developed 
for  the  flock  are  kept  on  a  field  of  rye. 
In  addition  to  this  forage  they  will  also 
get  some  grain.  It  pays  to  feed  the 
lambs  some  grain,  as  they  will  develop 
into  larger  mature  sheep  than  if  kept 
on  pasture  alone. 


Vive  La  France— world 'a  champion  four  year  old  Jeraey  cow 


Report  says  that  the  number  of  silos 
In  Brecknock  township,  I>ancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  Increased 
100  per  cent,  this  summer. 


Pickard  farm,  made  a  three-year-old 
record  when  the  Huns  made  one  of 
their  final  drives  on  Paris,  but  not 
much  publicity  was  given  to  her  first 
effort  in  those  dark  and  doubtful 
days.  Her  first  great  record  assured 
Pickard  that  he  had  a  wonderful  cow, 
and  he  set  out  after  another  and 
greater  world's  record. 

Pickard  has  only  fifteen  cows,  and 
four  of  them  are  as  good  as  any  man 
can  own.  One  of  these  is  Old  Man's 
Darling  2d  by  name,  and  she  holds  the 
junior  four-year-old  record  of  the  Jer- 
sey breed  by  having  made  985  pounds 
of  buiterfat  in  one  year.  "Vive  La 
France,"  a  stable  mate,  has  just  com- 
pleted her  record  as  senior  four-year- 
old,  which  breaks  by  nearly  100  pounds 
the  old  record  (made  many  years  ago) 
ot  Olympla's  Fern. 

The  e:;act  figures  of  "Vive  La 
France's"  record  are  as  follows:  14,925 
pounds  milk,  1031  pounds  butterfat  In 
365  days;  average  percentage  of  but- 
terfat, 6.91;  age  a*  beginning  of  test, 
4  years  7  months. 

By  making  this  record  "Vive  La 
France"  becomes  senior  four-year-old 
champion  of  the  Jersey  breed,  and  she 
also  holds  the  junior  three-year-old 
championship  made  a  year  ago,  on 
which  occasion  she  made  12,744  pounds 
of  milk  and  892  pounds  of  butterfat. 
She  has  a  two-year-old  record  of  9210 
pounds  of  milk  and  633  pounds  of  but- 


ABSORBINF 

M^  TRADE  MARK  RfO.U.  S.PAT  Off 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligamentf, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  SO  <0 
bottle  at  drugg^isti  or  delivered.  De« 
tcribe  your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
AB80RBINE,  JR.,  th«  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles  t 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcera.  Allays  pain.  Price 
•1.2S  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  dellrercd.    Book  "BridfKc"  fret. 

W.F.Y0UII6,P.D.F,  2STaapliStrNt,Spi1o<fleMifil|tti 


THE  SELF-OILINQ  WINDMILL 

haa  become  ao  popular  in  ite  firat  four  yeara  that 
thottaan<la  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theu 
old  tvTwera,  other  makes  of  milla.  and  toj:eplacc  at 
amall  cost,  the  searinK  of  the  eaiiiet 
Aermotors,  malcing  tnem  aelf-oil- 
ing.  Itaeitclosed  motor 
keepa  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  duat  and 
rain.  The  Splaah  Oil- 
ing Syatem  conatantly  , 
flooda  every  bearing  with  oil.  pre*  . 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lighteat  breeze,  ^ 
The  oil  aupplyia  renewed  once  a  year.  ,,  .  ,  , 
Double  Gears  are  uaed.  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  ^nks. 
Water  Supply    Gooda    and  Steel   Frame  Sawa. 

Writ0  AERMOTOI  CO.,  2500  TwolMr  St.  Chioasa 
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striving  to  make  the  world's  record, 
he  thought  only  of  the  record,  and  he 
achieved  it.  In  order  to  get  there,  he 
had  been  carefully  rearing  "Vive  La 
France"  for  a  number  of  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  personally  fed 
"Vive  I^  France"  and  also  milked  her 
four  times  a  day.  She  has  an  appetite 
that  is  in  keeping  with  her  productive 
capacity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
only  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  her 
was  by  milking  her  every  six  hours. 

A  look  at  "Vive  La  France's"  pic- 
ture will  serve  as  a  study  of  what  a 
dairy  cow  should  be  to  possess  great- 
ness. Her  picture  brings  out  many 
points  by  which  a  good  dairy  cow  can 
be  selected.  First  of  all,  she  has  great 
length  and  depth  of  body,  which  indi- 
cates capacity  for  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  feed.  Next  in  point  of  im- 
portance is  her  udder  and  its  wonder- 
ful protruding  milk  veins.  The  ex- 
cellent size  and  placement  of  teats, 
and  the  general  characteristics  of  what 
a  working  farmer  would  call  "scale" 
or  good  balancing  of  parts,  show  her 
to  be  an  animal  of  superior  merit. 


ONE-HALF  OFF 

SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just  Half 
Price,  my  entire  present  stock  of 

Five  Hundred  Silos 

This  make  of  Silos  has  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  complete  satisfaction  in  all 
jiarts  of  the  country. 

A II  are  New  and  First-Class 

Place  your  order  within  the  next 
Thirty  Days  and  save  precisely 
one  half. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

Msoiufacturer'a   Agent 
118  Flood  Building,      Meadville,  Pa. 


SILOS 

Opening  RoofS 
Fuu.SiLO  Without  RcntuMm 

CurrcRj  *-»o  BLOwrits 

WPtTC       ton    CATALOG 
AND    SPCCIAL     PRICCS   NOW 

E.F.SCHVtCHTBR    Co. 
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Reports  collected  on  January  Ist 
show  that  there  were  198,430  sheep  in 
Washington  county  and  167,937  In 
Greene  county.  According  to  these 
figures,  over  two-flfths  of  the  sheep  in 
Pennsylvania  are  found  in  these  two 
southwestern  counties. 


II  you  want  the  best  VlW^XUliillt 

reasonable  price  write  your  vianta  where  you   «et 
HAtlsfaction   giinranteed      All  hIzps  and  ages      Both 
sex.     Kor  !"aW>  at  all  times      Write  for  narticulara 
II.  H.  I>A  VIM.  MS.  Victory,  Ohio.    B  D  I. 

REO.  P.  CHINAIS.  Berkahlrva.  €.  Whitea. 
I.itrKe  strains,  all  aKen.  mated  not  akin  Bred 
Sows,  Service  BoarH,  Poultry.  Collies.  Beaxlea  Atr«- 
dales,  Grade  Onernseys.  Holstcin  Calves. 

Sfnd  ttamp  for  prices  niui  circulars. 
P.  F.  Hamlltoa  Coelir»BTill«,  P». 


"HAM PNIIIRRM"  Bred  Olltii 
for  sprlni;  farrow     Pi^s  any  age. 
free  circular      Guernsey  hulls 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-Hand,  Box  P.  Lano.  Co..  Pa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Both  sexos.  Rix  weeks  old    Bred  for  iimkiUE;  money. 
W.  F.  MrNPARRAN.  Farnlaa.  P». 

nilDfir  ICDCCVC  march  PIOM.  not  r«* 
UUKIIU  JCnOCTd.  iHled.  also  a  few  Fnii  Gllto 
F.   E..    NcCLlTRE,    New    WiloiiMVtOB.    P». 
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Wool,  Its  Making,  Care  and  Sale 


EDGAR  L   VINCENT 


Always  during  my  boyhood  my 
father  washed  his  sheep  hefore  shear- 
ing them.  The  day  when  we  drove 
the  sheep  away  to  be  washed  stands 
out  in  my  memory  as  a  great  event. 
There  was  no  water  deep  enough  for 
this  purpose  short  of  three  miles,  but 
there  a  creek  ran,  and  it  was  to  this 
we  took  the  sheep  to  cleanse  their 
wool.  A  little  yard  was  made;  the 
men  took  the  sheep  one  by  one  out  of 
that  down  into  the  water,  and  pressed 
the  wool  till  clean. 

Usually  it-  was  dusty  in  the  road 
both  ways,  and  I  think  now  it  must 
be  that  the  sheep's  wool  was  not  so 
very  much  more  free  from  sediment 
than  it  was  in  the  beginning,  but  we 
could  say  it  had  been  washed,  which 
Feemed  to  be  the  thing  with  the  buyers 
of  that  day.  For  a  good  many  years 
this  was  kept  up.  Buyers  would  not 
look  at  wool  that  had  not  been  washed. 
Later,  however,  we  did  not  wash 
the  sheep.  The  dealers  were  satisfied 
to  buy  it  just  as  it  came  off  the  sheep's 
back.  In  this  they  show  better  judgment 
than  their  predecessors  of  long  ago. 

Always    the    question    arose,    as    it 
arises  now:     "Shall  we  sell  our  wool 
at  shearing  time,  or  shall  we  hold  It 
for    a    rise?"      I    know    farmers    who 
used  to  have  the  clip  of  several  years 
on  hand,  waiting  for  the  price  to  ad- 
vance.   Not  always  did  they  make  any- 
thing  by    following   that    practice.     1 
remember  one  man  near  Penn  Yan,  in 
New  York,  who  stored  his  wool  that 
way  and  did  make  a  small  fortune  by 
the    better    price    he    obtained.      This 
does    not    happen    very .  often,    in    my 
judgment.      It    always   seemed    to    me 


ence  naturally  led  me  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  organization,  and  drew  many 
into  the  association.  One  county  of 
New  York  state  estimates  that  the 
co-operative  plan  of  selling  nets  them 
a  profit  of  $1000  a  year. 

In  the  title  of  my  article  I  spoke 
of  the  making  of  wool.  There  is  only 
time  now  to  say  that  much  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  sheep  one  keeps 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  wool.  The 
better  the  breed  and  the  higher  the 
development,  the  finer  the  texture  of 
the  wool  and  the  more  of  it  there  will 
be.  It  is  a  costly  thing  to  deal  in  sheep 
of  a  low  grade.  This  reaches  to  the 
lambs,  to  the  wool  and  to  the  sheep 
themselves  when  past  their  time  of 
usefulness  and  in  tlie  market  for 
mutton. 


Steer-Feeding  Results  in  Indiana 
A  full  feed  of  corn  with  silage,  clover 
hay  and  cottonseed  meal  is  the  most 
profitable  ration  with  which  to  fatten 
two-year-old    steers   for   market,   when 
the  value  of  the  pork  made  is  included 
and  when  compared   with  no  corn,  a 
half    feed    during    the    entire    feeding 
period,  or  a  full  feed  of  corn  near  the 
close  of  the  period  to  finish  the  cattle, 
according  to  results  obtained  this  year 
in  the  annual  feeding  experiment  just 
concluded  at  Purdue  University,  Indi- 
ana.    The   results  on   this  score  bear 
out    those    obtained    during    the    last 
three  years   of  experimental   work    in 
winter  steer  feeding,  with   seven  lots 
of  ten  animals  each  in  each  time. 
This  year  the  lot  receiving  no  com 


meal,  the  results  favored  the  lot  which 
did  not  receive  the  cottonseed  meal. 

"We  do  not  recommend  the  discon- 
tinuance of  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
ration.  Although  the  results  were 
somewhat  different  this  year,  we  still 
urge  the  feeding  of  cottonseed  meal 
as  a  fattening  ration  for  cattle,"  said 
Dean  J.  H.  Skinner,  in  commenting  on 
the  experimental   results. 

These   figures   were   given   to   mem- 
bers  of    the    Indiana    Cattle    Feeders' 
Association  at  the  annual  spring  meet- 
ing   at    Purdue    University,    May    3d. 
Besides  an  explanation  of  the  experi- 
ment  by    C.    M.    Vestal,   who    was    in 
charge  of  the  feeding  experiment,  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  C.  C. 
Fisher,  of  Union  City;   Dr.  R.  Eagle; 
Prof.  F.  G.  King,  of  Purdue;   John  G. 
Brown,   Monon,    representative   of  the 
Cattle  Feeders'  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Federated  Meat  Producers' 
Association,   to   deal   with   other  state 
producers'  organizations,  and  John  T. 
Alexander,  of  Chicago. 

"Your    interests    are    identical   with 
those  of  the  packer.     If   you   do  not 
prosper,  the  packer  will  not  prosper," 
said  Dr.  Eagle,  connected  with  one  of 
the     large     Chicago     packing     houses.  ; 
"We  are  willing  to  lay  all  our  cards  j 
face  up  on  the  table  and  see  that  the 
producer  gets  a  square  deal.     But  as 
live    stock   men,   we   are   against   gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  packing  or 
other  industries." 


would  have  been  the  most  profitable  if 
judgment,      i.    a.wayn   «...u«u    .u    ....  produced  were 

that  if  the  price  was  good  at  shearing  '^"^^  ^*'  uv,«  ,  J  ths/int  nf  c:fppr« 
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,.  ,  -  1*  „..„«,o  I  was  valued  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
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wise  to  store  one's  wool,  it  should  be 

put  into  big  sacks  or  tied  up  in  bales 


of  canvas.  I  have  done  that  before 
now,  putting  five  or  six  fleeces  in  a 
bundle,  tying  the  ends  well  to  keep 
out  any   enemy  of  wool,  and  packing 


'  seven  lots.  The  gains  on  the  ciUtle 
were  obtained  at  a  lower  cost  than 
those  in  any  other  lots,  which  accounts 
for  the  higher  profit  on  beef  produced. 
There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in 
corn    silage    and    corn    and    soy    bean 
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favorite    place    was    overhead    In    the 
wagon  house. 

Every  farmer,  as  a  rule,  must  mar- 
ket his  own  wool.  It  is  a  hit-or-miss 
affair,  and  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
our  wool  should  be  sacrificed  that 
way.  Sheep  growers  are  organizing, 
and  that  is  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened.  All  who  keep  sheep  will 
do  well  to  ally  themselves  with  other 
growers. 

By  combining  in  this  way.  and  fix- 
ing upon  dates  of  public  sales,  farmers 
may  dispose  of  their  wool  to  far  better 
advantages  than  on  the  old  plan  of 
individual  sale.  The  auction  method 
brings  together  men  who  want  wool, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  wool  to  sell. 
Usually  three  members  of  the  local 
associations  are  designated  to  attend 
to  holding  these  auctions.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  have  six  or  seven 
dealers  present,  and  the  bidding  is 
spirited. 

To  show  how  this  method  works  out 
in  actual  practice,  let  me  refer  to  one 
county  in  which  farmers  not  in  the 
organization  sold  their  wool  at  25  to 
30  cents  a  pound,  while  those  who 
were  members  of  the  association  real- 
ized  36   cents  a  pound.     That  experl- 


cated.     In  one  lot  receiving  a  full  feed 
of   corn,    cottonseed    meal,   clover   hay 
and  soy  bean  silage,  the  average  daily 
gain  was   2.59   pounds,  and   the  profit 
per    steer,    without    pork,    was    $22.58, 
and  with  pork,  $40.03.     The  lot  on  the 
same    ration    except    on    com    silage 
showed  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.36 
pounds,   and    without   pork   showed   a 
profit  of  $11.50  per  steer,  with   pork, 
$30.96.      The    wide    difference    in    the 
profit  on  these  two  lots  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  several  steers  receiving  com 
silage  alone  were  "off  feed"  some  time 
during   the   experiment.     Previous   re- 
sults also  indicate  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  silage. 
One   of   the   startling    features   this 
year  in  the  experiment  was  the  fact 
that  the  cattle  on  a  full  feed  of  corn, 
com   silage   and   clover  hay  earned   a 
greater    profit    than    those    which    re- 
ceived the  same  ration  with  cottonseed 
meal  in  addition.     In  the  three  previ- 
ous trials   the   addition   of  cottonseed 
meal  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  cat- 
tle,   increased    the    rate   of    gain,    im- 
proved   tho    finish   of   the    cattle,    and 
returned   a   greater  profit.     This  year, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grain   was 
limited    in    lot    receiving    cottonseed 


Green  Feed  for  Pigs 

The  cost  of  producing  pork  this  com- 
ing summer  will  be  directly  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  feed  pro- 
!  vided  for  growing  pigs.  The  biggest 
I  factor  In  keeping  the  feed  bill  at  a 
reasonable  cost  is  the  use  of  green 
feed  for  the  "young  porkers"  through- 
out the  growing  season,  recently  said 
H.  H.  Havener,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

The  use  of  pasture  crops  is  not  an 
entirely  new  scheme  for  producing 
pork  economically.  This  method  of 
feeding  has  been  used  by  the  leading 
swine  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
very  satisfactory  results  both  as  re- 
gards gain  in  weight  and  cost  of  gain. 
Green  feed  to  replace  a  part  of  the 
high-priced  grain  in  the  ration  is  a 
dollar-and-cents  proposition  'for  the 
small  producer  of  pork,  as  well  as  the 
owner  of  several  litters.  The  grain 
feed  cost  per  pig  will  be  from  $5  to  $6 
lower  If  forage  crops  are  used  instead 
of  an  exclusive  grain  ration.  One-half 
acre  of  good  forage  will  carry  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  spring  pigs  for  six 
to  eight  weeks.  A  second  strip  of 
ground  slightly  larger  in  area  ought 
to  be  seeded  the  latter  part  of  June 
for  midsummer  feed. 

A  combination  of  soy  beans  and  rape 
or  rape  alone  is  suitable  for  green  feed 
for   the    months    of    August    and    Sep- 
I  tember.      Owing   to    the    scarcity    and 
high    price   of    grain,    it    ought    to   be 
'  most  profitable  this  year  to  limit  the 
I  grain  to  the  approximate  standard  of 
i  two  pounds  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
daily  to  pasture-grown  pigs  after  they 
have    reached     the    weight    of    forty 
pounds    apiece.      This    will    insure    a 
maximum   consumption    of   green    for- 
age.    For  the   major  part  of  the   fall 
finishing  feed,  a  strip  of  early  matur- 
ing corn  should  be  planted. 
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Prudence  of  jthe  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  page  212) 

those  girls  away  for  the  night — ^to  some 
of  the  neighbors?  It  will  be  much 
better." 

But  this  the  younger  girls  stub- 
bornly refused  to  do.  "If  you  send 
me  out  of  the  house  when  Carol  is 
sick  I  will  kill  myself,"  said  Lark  in 
such  a  strange  voice  that  the  doctor 
eyed  her  sharply. 

"Well,  if  you  will  all  stay  down- 
stairs and  keep  quiet,  so  as  not  to 
annoy  your  sister,"  he  consented 
grudgingly.  "The  least  sobbing,  or 
confusion,  or  excitement,  may  make 
her  much  worse.  Fix  up  a  bed  on  the 
floor  down  here,  all  of  you,  and  go  to 

sleep." 

"I  won't  go  to  bed,"  said  Lark,  look- 
ing up  at  the  doctor  with  agonized 
eyes.  "I  won't  go  to  bed  while  Caiol 
is  sick." 

"Give  her  a  cup  of  something  hot 
to  drink,"  he  said  to  Fairy  curtly. 

"I  won't  drink  anything."  said  Lark. 
"I  won't  drink  anything,  and  I  won't 
eat  a  bite  of  anything  until  Carol  is 
well.     I  won't  sleep,  either." 

The  doctor  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
'deftly    pushed    the    sleeve    above    the 
elbow. 

"You  can  twist  my  arm,  if  you  like, 
but  I  won't  eat.  and  I  won't  drink,  and 
I  won't  sleep." 

The  doctor  smiled.  Swiftly  insert- 
ing the  point  of  his  needle  in  her  arm, 
he  released  her.  "I  won't  hurt  you, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  you  will  l>e  sleep- 
ing in  a  few  minutes."  He  turned  to 
Fairy.  "Get  her  ready  for  bed  at 
once.     The  little  one  can  wait." 

An  hour  later  he  came  downstairs 
again.  "Is  she  sleeping?"  he  a.sked 
of  Fairy  in  a  low  voice.  "That  is  good. 
You  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you, 
my  girl.  The  little  one  here  will  be 
all  right,  but  this  twin  is  in  nearly 
as  bad  shape  as  the  one  upstairs." 
"Oh,  doctor!  I^arkle,  too!" 
"Oh,  she  Is  not  sick.  But  she  Is  too 
intense.  She  is  taking  this  too  hard. 
Her  system  is  not  well  enough  devel- 
oped to  stand  such  a  strain  very  long. 
Something  would  give  way — maybe 
her  brain.  She  must  be  watched.  She 
must  eat  and  sleep.  There  is  school 
tomorrow,  isn't  there?" 

"But  I  am  sure  Lark  will  not  go, 
doctor.  She  has  never  been  to  school 
a.  day  in  her  life  without  Carol.  I 
am  sure  she  will  not  go!" 

"Let  her  stay  at  home,  then.  Don't 
get  her  excited.  But  make  her  work. 
Keep  her  doing  little  tasks  about  the 
house,  and  send  her  on  errands.  Talk 
to  her  a  good  deal.  Prudence  will  have 
her  hands  full  with  the  other  twin, 
and  you'll  have  all  you  can  do  with 
this  one.  I'm  depending  on  you,  my 
girl.    You  mustn't  fail  me." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  an  anx- 
ious week.  For  two  days  Carol  was 
in  delirium  most  of  the  time,  railing 
out,  crying,  screaming  affrightedly. 
And  Lark  crouched  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  hands  clenched  passionately, 
her  slender  form  tense  and  motionless. 
It  was  4  in  the  afternoon,  as  the 
doctor  was  coming  down  from  the  sick 
room,  that  Fairy  called  him  into  the 
dining-room  with  a  suggestive  glance. 
"She  won't  eat,"  she  said.  "I  have 
done  everything  possible,  and  I  had 
the  nurse  try.  But  she  will  not  eat 
a  bite.  I — I'm  sorry,  doctor,  but  I 
can't  make  her." 

"What  has  she  been  doing?" 
"She's  been  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
all  day.  She  won't  do  a  thing  I  tell 
her.  She  won't  mind  the  nurse.  Father 
told  her  to  keep  away,  too,  but  she 
does  not  pay  any  attention.  When  I 
speak  to  her  she  does  not  answer. 
When  she  hears  you  coming  down  she 
runs  away  and  hides,  but  she  goes 
right  back  again." 

"Can  your  father  make  her  eat — if 
he  commands  her?" 

"I  do  not  know,  I  doubt  it.  But 
we  can  try.  Here's  some  hot  soup — I'll 
call  father." 

So  Lark  was  brought  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  her  father  came  down  the 
stairs.  The  doctor  whispered  an  ex- 
planation to  him  in  the  hall. 


"Lark,"  said  her  father  gently  but 
very  firmly,  "you  must  eat,  or  you  will 
be  sick,  too.  We  need  all  of  our  time 
to  look  after  Carol  today.  Do  you 
want  to  keep  us  away  from  her  to 
attend  to  you?" 

"No,  father,  of  course  not.  I  wish 
you  would  all  go  right  straight  back 
to  Carrie  this  minute  and  leave  me 
alone.  I'm  all  right.  But  I  can't  eat 
until  Carol  is  well." 

Her  father  drew  a  chair  to  tha 
table,  and  said:  "Sit  down  and  eat 
that  soup  at  once,  Larkie." 

Lark's  face  quivered,  but  she  turned 
away.  "I  cant,  father.  You  don't 
understand.  I  can't  eat — I  really  can't. 
Carrie's  my  twin,  and — oh,  father, 
don't  you  see  how  it  is?" 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  frowning  at 
her  thoughtfully.  Then  he  left  the 
room,  signing  for  the  doctor  to  follow. 
"I'll  send  Prudence  down,"  he  said. 
"She'll  manage  some  way." 

"I   must   stay   here   until    I   see   her 


eat  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "If  she  won't 
do  it,  she  must  be  kept  under  morphine 
for  a  few  days.  But  It's  better  not. 
Try  Prudence,  by  all  means.'' 

So  Prudence,  white-faced,  eyes  black- 
circled,  came  down  from  the  room 
where  she  had  served  her  sister  many 
weary  hours.  The  doctor  was  stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  room.  Fairy 
was  hovering  anxiously  near  Lark, 
rigid  at  the  window. 

"Larkie,"  whispered  Prudence,  and, 
with  a  bitter  cry,  the  young  girl  leaped 
into  her  sister's  arms. 

Prudence  caressed  and  soothed  her 
tenderly.  "Poor  little  Larkie,"  she 
murmured,  "poor  little  twinnle!  But 
Carol  is  resting  pretty  well  now,  Lark. 
She's  coming  through  all  right.  She 
was  conscious  several  times  today. 
The  first  time,  she  just  looked  up  at 
me  and  smiled,  and  whispered:  'Hard 
luck,  Prue.'  Then  a  little  later  she 
said:  'Tell  Larkie  I'm  doing  fine,  auvi 
don't  let  her  worry.'     Pretty  soon  she 


spoke  again:  'You  make  Lark  be  sen- 
sible Prue,  or  she'll  be  sick,  too. 
Once  again  she  started  to  say  some- 
thing about  you,  but  she  was.  too  sick 

to  finish.     'Larkie  is  such  a ,'  but 

that  was  as  far  as  she  could  go.  She 
was  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.  Lark. 
She  is  so  afraid  you'll  worry  and  make 
yourself  sick,  too.  She  would  be  heart- 
broken if  she  was  able  to  see  you,  and 
you  were  too  sick  to  come  to  her.  You 
must  keep  up  your  strength  for  Carol's 
sake.  If  Bhe  is  conscious  tomorrow, 
we're  gcing  to  bring  you  up  a  while 
to  see  her.  She  can  hardly  stand  being 
away  from  you,  I  know.  But  you  must 
get  out-of-doors,  and  bring  some  color 
to  your  cheeks  first.  It  would  make 
her  miserable  to  see  you  like  this." 
(To  be  continued) 

In  putting  up  the  school  children's 
lunch,  remember  that  a  ragged,  soaked 
or  crumbly  sandwich  is  not  very 
tempting. 
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You  Can  Control  the  Harvest 

WHILE  you  cannot  altogether  control  the 
size  and  quality  of  your  grain  crop  you  can 
control  the  harvesting  no  matter  what  conditions  pre- 
vail. It  is  always  good  business  to  waste  no  grain  -— 
this  year  it  is  especially  good  business.  Grain  will 
command  exceedingly  good  prices  in  1919.  You  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  any  of  your  crop  through  inefficient 
harvesting  methods.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
ydur  binder  be  equal  to  its  task. 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complying  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and  be 
assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a  time 
when  a  break-down  would  mean  serious  embarrassment 
and  loss. 

Deeringy  McCormick  and   Milwaukee 
Harvesting  Machines 

accomplish  satisfactory  results  under  all  conditions. 
These  widely-used  machines  save  your  crop  when  it  is 
down,  tangled  or  otherwise  in  bad  shape.  They  have 
every  attachment  necessary  to  give  you  a  clean,  good, 
cheap  and  always  dependable  job.  From  the  moment 
the  keen  knives  cut  the  grain  until  the  securely  tied 
sheaves  are  deposited  to  be  shocked,  there  is  no  loss. 
Everything  works  with  ease  and  regularity  from  start  to  finish. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  see  your  local  dealer  about 
your  binder,  and  to  place  your  order  for  Deering,  Interoational, 
Milwaukee  or  McCormick  binder  twine. 

Our  organization  being  an  essential  industry  has  been  speeded 
to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your  needs  and  ordering 
early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to  take  back  our  soldier  boys 
without  disturbing  our  present  organization. 

Deenng,  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  binders  give  service 
always  and  get  service  always.  Ttie  I  H  C  dealer  can  take  care  of 
your  needs.  At  bis  ready  command  is  one  of  our  89  branch  bouses. 
The  service  you  get  is  such  as  you  might  expect  from  an  organiza* 
tioQ  that  for  nearly  a  century  has  specialized  on  farm  needs. 

International  Harvester  Company  of 

CHICAGO 


Tbe  FuH  Line  of  Internationa] 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Graio  Harvesting  Machine* 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers    Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

linage  Implement* 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth   Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  and'  Lime  Sowers 

Ha]ring  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders       Loaders  (All  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  Com  Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machines 

Planters        Motor  Cultivators 


Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Ensilage  Cutters 
Binders  Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Duty  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

MotorTrucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

Farm  Wagons       Stalk  Cutters 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 
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Why,  When 


ONE  of  the  axioms  of  good  farming  is  to  learn 
the  "why"  of  things,  for  that  will  show  the 
"how"  and  the  "when."  Therefore  the  man  who 
learns  the  "why"  of  things  kills  three  birds  with 

one  stone. 

The  main  purpose  for  cultivating  the  soil  of  any 
crop  is  not  to  stir  the  plants,  nor  to  kill  weeds, 
but  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture.  To  get  at  the 
fundamental  reason  for  cultivation,  we  must  there- 
fore first  make  a  brief  study  of  water  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  soil.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
it  is  not  the  crop  that  is  cultivated,  but  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  of  the  crop  are  growing. 

Water  is  found  in  three  states— hydrostatic,  free 
or    flowing    water; 
capillary  or  film  mois- 
ture; and  hygroscopic 
or   invisible  moisture. 
When  water  flows — 
as  in  brooks,  from  the 
pump  or  the  hydrant — 
we  call  it  hydrostatic 
or    free    water.     This 
is  the   form  in  which 
human    beings    and 
other  animals  may  use 
it.     Cultivated   plants, 
however,  cannot  make 
use  of  free  water.   Free 
water    forces    the    air 
out  of  the  soil,  and  so 
smothers,   or   drowns, 
the      plants      growing 
there.     Before  the  soil 
can  be  in  proper  con- 
dition to  produce  the 
best  cultivated  plants, 
the    free    water    must 
be   led    off   by    means 
of  an  open  or  a  closed 
ditch,    preferably    the 
latter.      This    we    call 
drainage. 

Hygroscopic  mois- 
ture is  invisible.  Air- 
dried    dust   contains 
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hygroscopic  moisture.  The  seemingly  dry  clothes 
we  wear  contain  it.  Neither  plants  nor  animals 
can  make  use  of  this  form  of  moisture. 

If  you  will  hang  a  towel  so  that  one  end  dips 
into  free  water,  the  water  will  "crawl"  up  the  towel 
and  cause  It  to  be  moist.  This  moisture  of  the  towel 
l8  capillary  water.  Pour  some  free  water  on  a 
handful  of  dry  soil.  The  soil  absorbs  the  free 
water  and  transforms  It  into  capillary  water.  This 
Ip  the  form  In  which  cultivated  plants  can  use  It. 

If  the  towel  and  the  moistened  soil  are  leift 
Exposed  to  the  air.  they  will  dry  out  so  that  no 
moisture  except  hygroscopic  will  be  left.  If.  how- 
ever  the  moistened  towel  and  soil  are  placed  in  a 
tight  box.  or  If  they  are  covered  over  with  leaves. 


Every  hard  rain  packs  the  top  layer  of  the  seed 
bed  and  thus  destroys  the  mulch.  This  packed  con- 
straw,  paper,  excelsior,  or  loose,  dry  soil  or  dust,  dltion  of  the  top  soil  favors  the  rise  of  the  soli 
they  will  dry  eut  very  slowly.  The  coverings,  like  water  to  the  surface  and  hastens  its  evaporation, 
the  box  keep  the  air  from  coming  into  free  contact  This  must  be  prevented.  So,  after  each  ram.  as  soon 
with  the  capillary  moisture,  and  therefore  it  cannot  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  the  top  soil  should  be  thor- 
evaporate  readily.  When  moist  earth  is  covered  oughly  cultivated  and  re-pulverized,  thus  renewmg 
with  a  loose,  dry  layer  of  fine  soil.  dust,  sand,  the  mulch  or  "blanket"  that  will  tend  to  prevent 
leaves  straw  or  other  substance  to  prevent  the  the  evaporation  and  loss  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil, 
capillary  moisture  from  escaping  from  it.  we  call  A  small  rain,  therefore,  Is  more  harmful  than  good 
that  mulching  to   growing   crops,  because   it   destroys   the  mulch. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  agriculture  is  to  thus  hastening  the  escape  of  moisture,  without 
conserve  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  this  is  accom-  adding  an  appreciable  amount  of  water  to  the  so  l. 
Dlished  by  mulching.  A  dirt  mulch  is  the  most  To  determine  whether  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work, 
*  take  a  handful  of  the 

soil  and  squeeze  it 
tightly,  then  release. 
If  the  soil  so  com- 
pressed tends  to  fall 
apart,  it  is  ready  to 
cultivate:  if  It  tends 
to  be  pasty  and  stick 
together,  it  is  too  wet 
to  be  cultivated,  and 
should  not  be  touched. 
If  soil  is  worked  when 
too  wet,  it  will  "pud- 
dle" and  tend  to  form 
Into  hard  clods  as  it 
dries. 

Weeds    also    take 
water    from    the    soil. 
A     large     weed     may 
take    nearly    a    barrel 
of  water  from  the  soil 
In    the    course    of    a 
Bummer.    When  weeds 
are    thus    allowed    to 
"pump"  the  water  out 
of  the  soil,  the  grow- 
ing  crops   are   robbed 
of    just    that    amount, 
besides  losing  the  soil 
fertility    whiih    the 
weed    uses    for    itself. 
A  garrfen  or  a  field 
a   mulch    will    not    be 
ing'hoeTng  lud  rakingTThe  chief  reason  for  culti-     troubled    greatly   by    weeds.      The    making   of    the 
vating   the   soil   Is   to   make   a   muUh   so   that   the     mulch    with   a   proper   farm   implemen     or    garden 
escape  of  water  from  the  surface  may  be  retarded,     tool  will  incidentally  destroy  nearly  all  the  weeds. 


»top  an  outfit  of  thi,  hind.     Cultivating  two  row  at  a  time,  a  big  field  ia  Moon  coVrmd 

convenient,  and  it  is  made  by  cultivating,  harrow-     that    Is    well    cultivated    for 


and  moisture  thus  conserved 

During  the  winter  and  wet  seasons  of  the  year, 
tons  and  tons  of  water  fall  and  sink  into  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  spring  comes,  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
fined,  so  that  a  good  bed  of  soil  is  made  to  receive 
the  seeds. 


The  few  that  may  escape,  because  of  being  close  to 
or  between  the  plants,  may  be  carefully  pulled 
out  by  hand. 

To  conserve  the  soil  moisture,  therefore,  one 
must  know  how  to  make  a  mulch,  when  to  make 
it  and  why  to  make  it.     The  necessity  of  keeping 


Capillary    moisture   travels   upward   very    slowly  the  mulch-field  or  garden  seed  bed  cover-in  good 

from  the  underground  or  subsoil  toward  the  surface,  condition  at  all  times  must  be  emphasized      It  will 

In  preparing  a  seed  bed.  the  top  soil  should  be  well  of  course,  require  j?reat  industry  to  do  this,  but  it 

pulverized  to  make  a  dust  or  dirt  mulch.     The  soil  Is  one  of  the  main  items  of  the  farmers  business, 
moisture  is  thus  trapped  and  held  in  the  seed  bed.         Evidently,  since  only  a  surface  mulch  is  wanted. 
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we  should  practice  shallow  cultivation — one  to  four 
inches  deep.  There  is  another  reason  why  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  most  crops — and  this  is 
especially  true  of  corn — should  be  comparatively 
shallow.  When  the  corn  plants  are  about  knee  high, 
their  roots  rapidly  fill  the  seed  bed  between  the 
rows,  and  come  quite  close  to  the  surface.  Deep 
cultivation,  therefore,  tears  off  the  surface  roots 
of  the  corn  and  injures  them  to  some  extent,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  roots  destroyed. 

At  the  first  cultivation  the  young  plant  will  not 
endure  too  close  nor  too  deep  cultivation.  The 
second  and  third  cultivations  should  usually  be  the 
deepest.  After  that,  cultivate  the  soil  comparatively 
shallow.  The  older  the  plant  is,  the  shallower  should 
the  cultivation  be. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  a  hoe  crop  should  be 
cultivated  may  be  answered  in  a  general  way  by 
saying:  "Cultivate  as  long  and  as  often  as  possible." 
Sometimes  a  harrowing  or  breaking  of  the  surface 
crust,  with  one  horse  drawing  a  narrow  tillage  tool 
between  the  rows,  does  an  immense  amount  of  good 
in  water  conservation  by  making  a  mulch  for  the 
field  during  the  latter  part  of  summer.  Experience 
with  similar  crops  on  the  same  land  will  often  tell 
when  an  additional  cultivation  will  pay  or  not.  The 
soil  character  also  influences  conditions.    Sew  York. 


The  Farmers'  Part  in 
Reconstruction 

J.  HENDERSON  SMITH 

THE  welfare  of  the  country  depends  upon  the 
farmer,  the  working  man  and  the  business  man. 
In  the  past  the  work  of  the  farmer  has  not  been 
properly  recognized,  but  his  part  in  the  war  has 
brought  to  public  attention  the  importance  of  the 
farming  industry.     It  is  true  that  the  farmer  was 


as  Frank  T.  Willetts,  R.  W.  Balderston  and  Dr. 
Clyde  King,  milk  producers  wero  enabled  to  obtain 
better  prices  for  their  product,  and  the  Philadelphia 
consumers  were  given  a  lower  price  than  in  any 
large  city  in  this  section  of  the  United  States.  This 
result  was  obtained  by  all  interests  getting  together 
and  discussing  their  problems.  By  each  giving  and 
taking  a  point,  an  ^micable  settlement  was  made 
without  milk  strikes  or  serious  trouble  such  as 
occurred  in  the  New  York  district. 

These   methods  must  be   used  on  a  larger  scale 


not    given    the    representation    to    which    he    was     to  protect  the  agricultural  interest,  first  in  a  state 


entitled  in  carrying  on  the  war  work,  being  only 
expected  to  produce  food;  but  the  fact  that  food 
was  found  to  be  so  necessary  has  left  on  thinking 
minds  an  impression  that  can  only  be  favorable. 
Any  favorable  results  for  the  farmer  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  work  of  farmers  themselves;  they 
can  not  depend  on  others.  They  themselves  must 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  left  out  of 
any  reconstruction  work,  as  all  organizations  are 
taking  steps  to  protect  their  interest. 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  look  over  a  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  held  in  Philadelphia  this  spring. 
The  complete  report  deals  with  industries  in  read- 
justment, but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  report 


The  Alfalfa  Harvest 

ALFALFA   is   ready    for 
harvest  when  the  new 
shoots    starting    from    the 
crown    of    the    plant    are 
one-half    to     an     inch     in 
length.     If  the  harvest  be 
delayed     until     the     new 
growth    is    three    or    more 
inches  long,  it  will  be  cut 
off  with   the   first  growth, 
and  the  second  crop  of  al- 
falfa thereby  injured.    The 
cutting  of  alfalfa  too  early 
is  also  a  disadvantage,  as 
It    gives    foxtail    and    V>lue 
grass  a  chance  to  step  in 
and  take  possession  of  the 
ground.     It   should  be  cut 
sufficiently  high  not  to  clip 
the  new   growth. 

Alfalfa  should  be  left  in 
the  swath  until  it  is  well 
wilted.       On     hot.     windy 
days    this    may    occur    in 
three    or    four    hours.      In 
cool   weather   it   may   take 
twenty-four     hours.       The 
use  of  a  tedder  will  hurry 
matters   along.      It    should 
then   be   raked   into   wind- 
rows, and  if  the  weather  is  catching  and  the  acreage 
is  small,  it  should  be  put  in  hay  cocks  of  about  125 
pounds  each.     If  hay  caps  are  available,  so  much 
the  better.     If  the  weather  is  favorable  the  cocks 
can  be  opened  and  hauled  after  two  days. 

Large  areas  will  have  to  be  handled  by  way  of 
the  windrow.  After  standing  two  days  in  the 
windrow  in  good  weather  the  windrow  can  be  turned 
over  with  a  side-delivery  rake,  when  it  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  the  hay  loader  and  storage.  In  case 
of  rain  the  windrows  will  have  to  be  turned  over 
with  the  rake  until  well  dried  out.  Alfalfa  must 
be  cured  largely  in  the  windrow  or  hay  cock,  else 
the  leaves  will  be  lost.     Save  the  leaves. 

A  new  disease  has  recently  be^n  found  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  College  in  several  localities,  doing 
Berious  damage  in  alfalfa  fields  sown  last  fall. 
Downy  mildew  attacks  the  leaves,  which  become 
pale  in  color,  and  finally  yellow  or  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  purple.  They  are  sometimes  dwarfed 
and    crumpled    or    curled.      The    lower    surface    of 


Labor  saving  equipment  meant  not  only  /«»•  work  but  more  time  to  consider  reconstruction  problem* 


organization,  and  then  in  a  national  organization. 
I  have  in  mind  an  organization  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
is  the  national  organization  of  the  trades  unions, 
practically  all  the  unions  being  affiliated. 

The  movement  to  form  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  seems  to  be  along  these  lines, 
and  should  be  productive  of  great  good  if  directed 
properly  and  not  with  a  spirit  of  selfishness.  This 
organization  could  look  after  all  national  work,  par- 
ticularly watching  legislative  work  in  Washington. 
While  a  howl  would  probably  go  up  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  political  activity,  that  should  not  deter  us, 
as  we  will  only  get  what  we  ask  for. 

The  movement  to  build  a  Temple  of  Agriculture 

should  be  pushed  to  com- 
pletion, so  the  farmers  can 
have  headquarters  for  all 
the  affiliated  organizations. 
I  feel  sure  the  building  of 
such  a  temple  would  im- 
press legislators  with  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  are 
in  earnest  and  must  be 
considered.  This  would 
enable  the  farmers  to 
maintain  representation  at 
Washington  and  bring  the 
benefits  of  united  action  of 
all  organizations  upon 
problems  of  national 
interest. 

I  have  not  in  mind  any 
particular    line    of    action 
that  should  be  followed,  as 
I    think    any    results    ob- 
tained will  be  a  matter  of 
evolution,  and  such  meas- 
ures as  are  necessary  will 
develop  from  time  to  time 
as    the    necessity    arrives. 
I    do    not    approve    of    a 
strictly   political   organiza- 
tion,    such    as     the     Non- 
partisan    league     in     the 
West,   which    seems   to   be 
legislating    solely    for    the 
benefit    of    farmers    and    ignoring    others,    but    an 
organization    that    will    see    that   the    farmers    get 
a  square  deal. 

I  do  not  think  that  new  local  or  state  organiza- 
tions are  needed.  The  work  should  be  carried  on 
by  existing  organizations— the  Grange  where  it  is 
representative  of  the  interest,  and  the  Farmers' 
Union  where  it  is  representative,  and   so  on.     AH 


A^ 


was  a  book  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  there 
was  nothing  directly  bearing  on  the  interest  of 
farmers,  except  insofar  as  the  marketing  of  their 
products  was  concerned.  The  articles  referring  to 
food  products  were  almost  wholly  written  from  the 
consumer's  standpoint,  although  the  writers  recog- 
nized that  the  complaint  of  profiteering  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  was  not  justified. 

Farmers  should  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  prod-  should  co-operate  to  attain  a  common  end. 
ucte,  a  price  that  will  return  costs,  provision  for  Pennsylvania. 
depreciation  of  property  and  a  return  on  capital. 
This  return  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  past,  and 
will  not  be  obtained  in  the  future  unless  we  insist 
on  it.  This  price  should  not  be  based  on  the  highest 
cost  of  production,  but  on  a  fair  average  cost,  else 
a  premium  would  be  paid  to  the  less  efficient  pro- 
ducers. The  fixing  of  a  price  based  on  the  least 
efficient  worker,  and  the  restriction  of  the  product, 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  past, 
but  is  now  being  discarded. 

:;^.:^z::::.:::::l^:zzz^\z  .:^^^o:z:z::^^:z'^^^^  -  imp^rta..  of  mi.  m  a  chHd.  diet  and  its 

rrpnTmndrw.^hich    gives    thJ  disease    its  -^ -^ -"  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^rL^  n  Trent^as  tty^^  t^e^^o^rum^^^^ 

name.     In  wet  weather  the  disease  spreads  rapidly  :;!^^;esre:ar^^^^^^^        uch   an   organration   is  th  n  all  the  schools,  some  of  the- store.,  several  of  the 

Tot::i:r:j:^T.^^^^^^  l^tere^r^oir  TssocLlon.      Through  factories   and   mothers'  clubs,  where  the  gospel   of 

rr'er  to  reduce  the  disease  on  the  new  growth.  the  efforts  of  this  association,  guided  by  such  men  milk  was  preached. 


Boosting  Milk  in  New  Jersey 

N  educational  campaign  to  teach  the  value  of 
milk  in  the  diet  has  been  conducted  recently 
in  each  of  New  Jersey's  four  largest  cities.  Home 
demonstration  agents,  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  state  university, 
co-operated  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  managing  these  campaigns.  The  purpose  is  pri- 
marily to  teach  those  not  already  familiar  with  It 
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imported  for  propagation  purposes,  but  we  could 
even  do  without  them  if  they  were  to  cost  us 
another  codling  moth  at  the  rate  of  two  million 
dollars  annually.  We  still  have  to  pay  for  the 
European  com  borer,  who  has  not  yet  rendered  a 
bill,  but  appears  to  be  making  out  a  big  one. 
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No  More  Foreign  Pests  Wanted 

HAVE  you  had  any  experience  fighting  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  cotton  boll-wevil,  San  Jose  scale  and 
codling    moth,    or     lost    any     money     from     their 
damage?     If  not,  you  can  justly  oppose  the  United 
States    Department   of   Agriculture's   plant   quaran- 
tine No.  37.     But  if  you  have  shared  In  the  esti- 
mated total  annual  loss  of  $192,000,000  caused  by 
these  four  pests,  you  should  take  liote  that  there 
Is   a   movement   on    foot   to   open   the   doors   again 
for    the    remaining    legions    of    dangerous    foreign 
insects.      We    have    already    admitted    about    110 
Insects  of  various  kinds,  which  have  cost  us  count- 
less millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  surely  time,  when 
we  finally  have  the  doors  closed,  to  lock  them  and 
lose    the    key.      There    Is    still    a    small    group    of 
importers  and  nurserymen,  who  do  about  two  and 
a  half   million   dollars*   worth  of  business  a   year, 
who  think  the  rest  of  us  should  be  willing  to  pay 
many,  many  times  this  amount  annually  for  their 
benefit.    Fruit  trees,  grapevines,  bush  fruits,  grafted 
and  budded  roses,  forest,  ornamental  and  deciduous 
trees,  ornamental  and  deciduous  shrubs,  pine  trees 
of  all  kinds,  Uroad-leaved  evergreens  (such  as  azaleas 
and  rhododendrons),  and  a  long  list  of  plant  mate- 
rial  commonly  known  as  florists'   stock,  are  to  be 
excluded   from  this   country.     Certain  other  plants 
can  be  imported  under  permit,  and,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals  and  other  Imported 
products  for  food  or  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
field,    vegetable    and    fiower    seeds,    can    come    In 
unrestricted. 

What   the   effect    of  this   quarantine   will    be   on 
American  horticulture  is  today  a  mooted  question. 
Some  would  have  us  believe  It  will  act  as  a  detri- 
ment, while  others— and,  among  them,  us— believe 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened. 
Anything   which   can  be  grown   on  the  other   side 
of  the  ocean  In  the  temperate  or  subtropical  zones 
can  be  grown  here  in  our  varied  soils  and  climates. 
We  have  already  many  high-class  evergreen  growers, 
cherrv  stocks  are  now  grown  In  Kansas,  many  sec- 
tions are  adapted  for  growing,  budding  and  grafting 
apple    seedlings,    and    all    we    need    is   the   market 
demand    before   we   have   just   as   good,   or    better, 
nursery  and  florists'  stock  as  were  ever  imported. 
Of  course,  new    and   valuable   plants   can   still   be 


A  Big  Association  Does  Big  Things 

PENNSYLVANIA,     especially     Philadelphia,     has 
been  honored  this  month  with  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Frleslan  Association 
of  America.     Breeders  of  these  popular  black-and- 
white  dairy  cows  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
Canada  and  some  of  the  South  American  countries 
were  here  to  learn  something,  meet  their  friends, 
and  possibly  buy  some  of  the  225  pure-bred  cows 
and  bulls  offered  at  the  public  sale  which  is  always 
a  feature  of  these  meetings.     Naturally  the  leading 
dairy  breed   association  of  the  world   Is  looked  to 
for  big  things,  and  this  year's  meeting  will  prove 
no  disappointment.    While  it  would  be  an  ideal  con- 
dition to  replace  all  our  scrub  and  low-producing 
cows  with  pure  breds  and  high  producers,  we  would 
have  the  big  problem  on  hand  of  how  to  dispose 
of  all  the  milk.     Just  as  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers'  Association  suggested  adver- 
tising   milk,    in    our    last    issue,    so    this    national 
association  has  talked  about  the  subject  for  some 
time,  but  done  nothing  definite  on  a  broad  national 
scale.     At  the  annual  banquet  this  year  a  speaker 
who  had  handled  the  publicity  of  a  big  circus  for 
some  years  made  a  spirited  address  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  advertising  milk,  which  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  several  hundred  members  present, 
and  it  has  since  been  reported  that  a  fund  of  one 
million  dollars  is  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose.     It 
would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  future 
demand  for  milk,  but  safe  to  say  if  it  Is  judiciously 
spent  in  the  towns  and  cities  the  results  will  over- 
reach all  expectations. 

Pennsylvania  breeders  were  the  largest  purchasers 
at  the  consignment  sale,  where  record-breaking 
prices  were  made,  showing  that  the  state  Is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front.  The  high  prices  paid  were 
not  the  re%lt  of  careless  bidding,  but  resulted  from 
the  advanced  registry  records  of  the  animals  offered. 
When  the  system  of  officiaf  testing  and  registration 
was  started,  cows  which  could  make  twenty-five 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days  were  considered  re- 
markable; now  thirty-five-pound  record  cows  are 
comparatively  common,  and  the  Holsteln  breed  can 
boast  two  fifty-pound  cows.  The  bull  sold  recently 
In  New  York  state  for  $125,000  was  judged  by  the 
records  In  back  of  him,  and  the  purchaser  knows 
he  was  not  buying  a  "pig  in  a  poke."  What  adver- 
tising and  organization  have  done  for  the  Holsteln 
as.sociation  can  be  done  for  the  entire  dairy  indus- 
try, and  fortunate  today  is  the  man  who  has  stuck 
by  the  dairy  cow  through  the  recent  dark  days  of 
war,  with  Its  usual  disruption  of  normal  national 
conditions. 


under    restraint    and    control,    but    that    cur    dogs, 
mongrels  and  stray  dogs,  unrestrained,  are  vicious 
and   dangerous,   and  should  have  no  place  in   our 
economic  life.    The  sheep  industry  will  never  enjoy 
the  protection  and  prosperity  to  which  it  is  entitled 
until  the  dog  question  is  satisfactorily  settled.    Just 
as  soon  as  the  general  public  gets  to   realize  the 
relative   difference   and   importance  between   sheep 
and  dogs,  the  dog  question  will  be  on  the  road  to 
rapid   settlement.     In   the   meantime    a    few    more 
good  state  dog  laws  like  Pennsylvania's,  and  a  strict 
enforcement  of  them,  as  has  been  started  here,  will 
do  much  to  bring  back  the  sheep  which  once  dotted 
our  hillside  pastures. 


Killing  Dogs  to  Make  Room  for  Sheep 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  more  spoken  regard- 
ing sheep  and  dogs,  but  a  few  days-  ago  such 
a  comprehensive  report  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  came  to  our  attention  that 
we  think  it  worthy  of  further  comment.  This  state 
has  lately  attained  the  credit  of  having  one  of  the 
best  dog  laws  In  the  Union,  and  the  report  just 
Issued  shows  that  It  Is  evidently  being  enforced. 
According  to  the  figures  given,  there  were  362,249 
dogs  licensed  in  Pennsylvania  during  1918.  and 
75.125  unlicensed  dogs  were  killed.  These  dogs 
were  responsible  for  3840  sheep  killed  and  3141 
Injured,  for  which  the  sheep  raisers  were  paid 
176.494.30:  also  other  live  stock  was  bitten  or  dam- 
aged by  dogs  and  paid  for  to  the  extent  of  $7370.80. 
The  total  amount  of  license  fees  collected  was 
$456,193,  while  it  cost  over  $66,000  to  kill  the 
unlicensed   dogs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
rightly  says,  and  every  fair-minded  person  agrees, 
that  it  Is  not  an  enemy  of  the  dog,  and  has  no 
desire  to  wantonly  kill  prpperly  licensed  dogs,  kept 


A  Memorial  and  Inspiration 

COUNTRY  people  will  undoubtedly  be  interested 
in  a  movement  started  by  a  committee  of  women 
In  New  York  city  to  buy  the  birthplace  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  28  East  20th  Street,  New  York  city,  and 
also  the  adjoining  house,  so  as  to  make  a  perma- 
nent   memorial.     The    former    president's   boyhood 
home  will  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was 
originally,  while  the  other  building  will  be  made 
into  a  sort  of  Roosevelt  Museum,  so  that  the  two 
will  become  an  Americanization  center.     The  plan 
now  is  to  raise  one  million  dollars,  not  only  to  buy 
the  two  properties,  but  to  endow  them  so  that  they 
will   become,  as  the  committee  says,  "a  center   of 
citizenship  activities,  a  living  thing,  a  place  where 
the  boys  and  the  girls  of  America— and  the  men  and 
women  as  well,  foreign  born  and  native  alike — will 
come  together  in  citizenship  activities,  in  order  that 
their  understanding  of  America  may  become  deeper 
and   keener,   and   in   order  that  the  great  ideal  of 
practical    service    to   our   country,   of   indefatigable 
activity    in    its   behalf,   shall    stir  and    move    with 
vivid   power   all   Americans  that   frequent  or   visit 
•Roosevelt  House'." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  a  friend  of  the  farmer, 
and  many  projects  he  started  will  benefit  them  for 
years  to  come.  Anyone  interested  in  the  details  of 
this  proposed  memorial,  which  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Roosevelt  family,  can  obtain  full  information 
from  the  Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 
1  East  57th  Street.  New  York  city. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Homemakers 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  while  man  makes  the 
house,  woman  makes  the  home.  Believing  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  statement,  we  have  asked  our 
women  readers,  on  page  227,  to  tell  us  some  of  the 
secrets  of  their  success  along  this  line.  Those  of 
us  who  have  always  benefited  by  their  results,  but 
have  been  unable  to  understand  all  their  mysteries, 
will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  August  Ist 
issue,  when  we  will  print  as  much  of  their  wisdom 
along  some  of  these  lines  as  they-  can  convey  in 
writing. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Currants  and  Gooseberries"  is  the  title  of  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  1024.  just  received  from  Washing- 
ton. Besides  giving  full  Information  with  regard 
to  the  essential  features  of  currant  and  gooseberry 
culture,  this  bulletin  gives  a  complete  record  of  the 
various  state  restrictions  on  these  plants  and  white 
pines  due  to  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

In  these  days  of  high  feeding  costs.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1030,  "Feeding  Horses,"  should  prove 
valuable  to  anyone  who  keeps  these  animals.  This 
bulletin  explains  the  computation  of  rations  for 
horses,  suggests  certain  feed  combinations,  and 
reviews  su(h  factors  of  feeding  as  tend  to  make 
the  horse  more  efficient. 

Either  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Penn.sylvania  State  College  for  a  number  of 
years  has  conducted  variety  tests  of  cabbage.  New 
Bulletin  No.  154  has  recently  been  issued,  dealing 
with  this  work.  For  anyone  interested  in  knowing 
the  yields  of  different  varieties  of. cabbage,  this  bul- 
letin will  prove  valuable.  A  request  to  the  extension 
department.  State  College,  Pa.,  will  obtain  a  copy. 
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Notes  on  Wheat,  Barley  and  Rye 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Probably  there  was  never  a  brighter 
prospet^  for  a  large  yield  of  wheat 
throughout  the  country  tl^an  at  the 
present  time.  The  crop  passed  through 
the  winter  in  unusually  good  condi- 
tion. The  mild  weather  allowed  the 
wheat  to  tiller  out  freely,  with  the 
result  that  an  excellent  stand  was 
secured. 

The   other   day,    in    going   over   fer- 
tilizer experiments  on  wheat,  the  effect 
of    different    carriers    of    plant     food 
was  the  most  noticeable  feature.    With 
wheat    seeded    on    the   same    day    and 
under  conditions  identical,  except  that 
of    fertilizer,     those     areas     receiving 
phosphoric  acid  were  well   headed  on 
that  date,  May  25th,  while  those  plats 
receiving    no     phosphoric     acid     were 
just    beginning    to     show    the    wheat 
heads.    The  difference  in  height  of  the 
wheat   on    the   various   plats   amounts 
to    about    fifteen    inches.      Where    no 
phosphoric   acid  was  applied,  but  the 
other  elements  of  plant  food,  namely, 
nitrogen  and   potash,  the  wheat  made 
but  very  little  more  growth   than  the 
untreated  plats.     The  results  this  sea- 
son   are   not    different    from    those    of 
previous    years    in    this    respect,    but 
probably   more   marked,   owing  to   the 
very    uniform    stand    of    grain.      This 
difference  in  the  development  of  wheat 
means  a  difference  of  three  to  five  days 
in    maturity.      Where   phosphoric    acid 
is  used  our  experiments  show  that  the 
wheat   ripens    fully    five   days   earlier, 
and   it   is  accompanied  by  a  brighter, 
cleaner    straw    than    where    no    phos- 
phoric acid  is  applied.    The  brightness 
of    the    straw    is    due    very    largely   to 
less    rust   on    the   plats   receiving   the 
proper    plant    food.      The    check    plats 
under  observation  have  always  shown 
more  rust  and  more  wheat  plant  dis- 
ease  than    plats    receiving   the    proper 
fertilizer.       This     indicates     that     the 
crop   if  well    fed   is  more  resistant  to 
disease  than  that  grown  on  thin  land. 
The  very  marked  effect  of  phosphoric 
acid  indicates  that  the  soil  is  deficient 
in  that  particular  element. 

Just   at   this   time   a   close  observer 
•will  note  thfe  deficiencies  in  fertilizing 
the  wheat   crop   throughout   the   coun- 
try.    In  sections  it  will  be  found  that 
the  wheat  is  of  a  pale  green  color,  and 
during    the     early    spring    the    lower 
leaves  were  decidedly  yellow.    This  in- 
dicates   that    the    crop    was    suffering 
from  lack  of  available  nitrogen.     Cool 
weather    accompanied    by    a    lack    of 
available    nitrogen    nearly    always    re-  | 
suits    in    the    yellowing   of   the   lower 
leaves    of    the    plants.      Whether    the 
wheat   this  year  will   make  the  yield 
it   promises   or   not   will    depend    very 
largely    on    the    weather    during    the 
month  of  Jtine.    Cool,  bright  days,  with 
but    a    moderate    temperature,    favor 
complete  filling  of  the  heads  or  spikes. 
In  this  section  of  the  country,  wheat 
filled  exceptionally  well  last  year,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  weather 
throughout  June  was  under  the  aver- 
age   in    temperature,    with    very    few 
periods    of    hot,    rainy    weather.      The 
seasonal   conditions  have  combined   to 
cause    the    wheat    to    present,    at    the 
present  time,  a  very  vigorous  appear- 
ance.    It  is  not  always   that  a  heavy 
growth  of  straw  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  yield  of  grain.     The  chances  are 


that  if  the  land  was  not  adequately 
fertilized  the  quality  of  the  grain  car- 
ried on  the  heavy  straw  will  not  be 
extra  good. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  writer 
has  seen  wheat  lodged  on  land  where 
this  is  very  unusual.  This  is  due,  as 
stated  above,  to  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  wheat  made  during  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  accompanied  by 
the  warmer  weather  which  has  per- 
sisted, thus  making  available  the  store 
of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Just  as  wheat  is  beginning  to  ripen 
is  the  best  time  to  observe  the  effects 
of  the  proper  fertilizer.     If  the  straw 
turns  yellow  tefore  the  head  is  fully 
ripe,  it  indicates  that  normal  matura- 
tion  has   taken   place.      On   the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  noted  that  many  fields 
never  turn  yellow,  but  gradually  turn 
from  the  green  to  a  grayish  white — in 
other  words,  merely  dying  on  the  stalk. 
This  has  been  noticed  year  after  year 
in  our  experimental  work  with  wheat. 
The  check   plats  have   not  the   proper 
balance    of    plant    food,    do    not    ripen 
normally,  and  are  usually  accompanied 
by   a   quality   of   grain   weighing   four 
to   five   pounds    per    bushel   less    than 
where  normally  fertilized.     Successful 
wheat  growing  depends  very  largely  on 
noticing    these    effects    in    conjunction 
with  the  kind  of  treatment  as  to  fer- 
tilizers.    If  the  wheat  is  slow  in  ripen- 
ing, and  does  not  have  the  proper  color 
at  ripening  period,  it  is  a  very  strong 
indication     that     the     land     is     quite 
deficient     in     phosphoric     acid.       Any 
amount   of   potash   and   nitrogen,   sep- 
arately or  in  combination,  will  fail  to 
give  the  color  and  the  early  maturity 
as   the   needed   amount  of   phosphoric 
acid  will  do. 

Winter   barley   is  becoming  a  more 
promising    crop     in     the     latitude    of 
Philadelphia  as  time  goes  on.     At  this 
writing    (June   2d),  Tennessee  winter 
barley  seeded  the  first  week  in  October 
is  a^i.   feet  high  and  a  perfect  stand. 
Winter    barley    has    some    advantages 
over  oats,  in  that  it  matures  about  a 
month  earlier.     If  seeded  in  the  same 
way  as  wheat  and  not  too  late,  very 
good  results  can  be  secured  from  this 
crop.     This  year  winter  barley  will  be 
ready    for    cutting   about    the    14th    of 
June.     This  is  the  earliest  small  grain 
crop  that  can  be  grown  in  this  section. 
Winter  barley   probably  has  some  ad- 
vantages over   other   small    grains,    in 
that  it  can  be  removed  from  the  land 
earlier   than    wheat    or    oats,    thus    al- 
lowing a  second   crop,   where  that   is 
desired.       Winter     oats     have     never 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  winter  barley, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  hardiness.     The 
yields    for    winter    barley    have    been 
quite    good,    running    as    high    as    48 
bushels    per    acre    and     weighing    48 
pounds  per  bushel.     In  some  sections 
of   the   country    winter   barley    is   con- 
siderably used  as  a  horse  and  hog  feed. 

On  our  farm  this  year  we  tested  six 
varieties  of  winter  rye.  All  of  these 
have  made  excellent  growth,  but  the 
Giant  winter  and  Abruzzi  have  some 
advantage  in  Delaware.  Rosen  rye, 
now  widely  advertised,  and  which  was 
secured  from  Michigan,  made  a  re- 
markable yield  last  year,  surpassing 
other  strains  of  rye  by  eight  bushels 


per  acre.  Rosen  rye  does  not  make  a 
tall-  growth,  but  is  more  uniform  in 
height  and  somewhat  more  stocky  than 
other  strains.  The  greater  uniformity 
in  the  height  of  the  stalks  and  uniform 
size  of  head  tend  to  cause  one  to 
underestimate  the  yielding  capacity  of 
the  variety.  It  is  a  rye  that  should  be 
tried  out  in  various  localities,  espe- 
cially where  a  large  yield  of  grain  is 
desired. 


During  the  year  1918  about  39  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
used  lime  for  agricultural  purposes. 
This  is  a  smaller  number  than  for- 
merly, but  does  not  indicate  that  the 
farmers  are  losing  interest  in  the  value 
of  lime  as  a  soil  corrective,  but  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  coal  to  burn  the  lime, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  necessary  help. 
It  appears  that  each  of  these  farmers 
used  160  bushels,  compared  with  210 
bushels  the  year  previous. 


Wotlts  Like  a  Hoe 

Covers  8  Acres  A  Day 

It  does  as  good  work  as  you  can  da 
with  a  hoe — It  cuts  every  weed — none 
can  dodge  it — Keeps  the  surface  in 
condition  to  readily  absorb  rain  and  produce! 
a  mulch  or  dirt  blanket  of  fine  soil  which  pre-, 
vents  the  escape  of  soil  moisture^ 
One  trip  to  the  row,  whether 
narrow  or  wide. 


THE 


SCHEDULKD    FAltMKUS'    MEETINGS 

June  ]7-18-lt>.  Summer  Farmers'  Week. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College. 
Pa. 

June  19-20-21.  Summer  Field  Meeting. 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College. 
New    Bruns'wkk,    X.    J.  ^.  ,      ^ 

June  27.  Wheatlield  Day,  Ohio  Experi- 
ment   Station.    Wooster.    Ohio. 

June  27.  Fourth  Annual  Field  Day,  Ohio 
Poultry    Ilreeders.    Wooster.    Ohio. 


Double  the  Mileage 
At  V4  iKe  Cost " 


^3»000  Mile  Guaranteed  Tires 

Economy  Double  Tread  Tires 
made  doubly  durable  by  our 
secret  reconstructed  process 
used  in  m.inufacturing.  They 
have  double  the  amount  of 
fabricof  any  ordinary  tire.mak- 
ing  them  practically  puncture 
and  blowout  proof.  Our  cus- 
J  tomers  get  from  them  4,000 
\%i  10,000  miles  of  service. 

Look  at  Thooo  Lew  Prleoai 

15.50. 

6.50. 

7.50 


30x3 ... 

30x3H. 

32x3H. 

32x4  . . . 

33x4 . . . 

34x4... 

34x4'i.. 

35x4'|.. 

3r)x4V4.. 

35x5.... 

37x5  .... 


.  8.76. 
.  9.00. 
.   925 

.  10.75. 
.11.00 
.11.60. 


Tuac 

$2.U0 
2.10 
2  20 
245 
250 
260 
2  80 
2.90 
3.00 


12.25 3  20 

12,76 3.30 


/RelinerFroo  wHh  Every  Tire— State 

ywbetheryouwantstraightsideorclinch* 

/er,  pi  linornon-skitl.  Semi  $2<lep<>-itfor 

/ench  tire;  SI  (lepos^iton  tubes;  balance 

/C.  O.  D.puhject  to  examination. or 5% 

discountif  full  amount  i  8  Bent  with  order. 

ECONOMY  TIRE  4,  RUBBER  CO. 
DcM-  53.    12061210  West  IStli  Street.  CUcaf  •.  lU. 


Tires  Guaranteed 
To  Be  Firsts 

Yet  you  buy  them  at  the  price  of 
Heconds.  Guaranteed  for  3500  mlle«— 
most  of  them  go  4(K)0— and  men  who've 
l>ought  one  come  back  for  more.  And 
that's  the  best  test  of  all ! 

Non-Bkld  Price  Grey  Tubes 

30x3  910.00  f2.»0 

30x3»i  12.75  ».«0 

32x3>i  14.50  SJI 

31x4  19  M  •.« 

32x4  19.00  4M 

33x4  I9t0  4U 

34x4  2000  4M 

34x4>,  27.00  A.00 

3.5X4J,  28.»»0  Ml 

3fix4^  29.00  MO 

a.'ixS  32.<i0  CW 

Xakc   9  per  cent.   ofT  for  cash  witli 

order.    10  per  cent,  deposit  required 

on  all  C  O.  D.  orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  CO. 

839  N.  Broad  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3fnd  for  copy  of  our  guarantee 


Thfl 

Progressivf 

Farmer's 

:^.    Cultivator 


\(ntli  one  mule  The  Fowler  does  tt  mucli 
work  as  you  can  do  with  a  two  hone  culti- 
vator— and  better  work — because  it  cultivatef 
shallow — has  no  prongs  or  teeth  to  destroy 
or  distnib  the  crop  roots.  You  can  work  ri^ 
up  to  the  plant  with  a  Fowler.  By  ramomif 
plow  foot  y  ott  can  cultivate  SMtride  the  rovn 

With  Depth  Regulator,  $  1 6 

Sold  by  DmaUra 

Rawlings  Implement  Co., 

Baltimort,  Md. 


Tested  and  nested  Over  a  CentniT 

Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand 

CLOVER  SEED 

Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 
Crimson  Clover,  White  Clover,Clovcr  and  Grass 
Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 
Rape,  Spring  fetches.  Winter  Vetches,  Millets. 
Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 
Seed  Com,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Seed  Grains.  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums.  Seed  Po- 
tatoes, Seed  Oats.  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Bel^aae'a  **Gel4"  Brand  Seeds 

are  Carefully  Selected,  le-deaaed 

ef  Highest  Pmrity  and  GeraainatleB 


BOLGIANO'S  'GOLD'  GUARANTEE 
Anyone  who  purchases  Botgiano's  "Gold" 
Brand  Steds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
Immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re- 
refunded.  We  will  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Cataletf  and  Saaple^aUed  to  Yeor 

Address— rail 
Name  Varieties  in  wkick  Ten  are  Inter- 
ested.   We  wUl  pay  freight  if  yon  mention 
this  Paper. 

Bol^iano'm  Seed  Store 

AMress  Dept.  145       BALTIMORE.  MD. 


BALE    HAY    NEW  WAY 

No  Blooke— No  Bale  Tlea— ?    Men  Leaa  I 

Save  iO'/<  on  baling  cort  !  10% 
<in  help  mnd  wire  alone.  Oat 
wife  to  the  Dew  method  intro- 
duced bj  ihe  niarveloui  new 
patent  Helf  Thrcadinf  Ha; 
Pre»».  Uie  coil  wire.  Mo  blorkt 
(.f  hale  tic«  to  handle — aare  the 
pay    of    two    men.      Make    big 

moiie;  Idling  liay  for  oth.ri  WriU  for  U—  catolog  ib«w<n( 
all  typei  of  thii  wonderful  new  preu.  Write  today— ROW  ( 
Threader  PrcM  Mfff.  C«~  M<  A  Ottawa  Ht„  Leaveawartk.  Kas. 


«-r  j» 


4,000,000 


CABBAGE 

Cauliflower  and  celery  plants.  All  varieties. 
tabl)aKe,  11.50  per  1000;  re-rooted,  f  l.HO;  600.  |1.C0; 
300,  fl.lO.  Snow»»all  caulitlower,  |4.(N);  re-roote<1, 
».5.00;  600,  12.75;  3<J0.  |2.0<J:  200,  |1.50;  100.  90c-. 
Celery,  ♦2..50;  re-rooted,  13.00;  600.  $1.75;  aoo,  $1.25; 
200. 1 1. 00.  Caah.  Llstfree.  Parcel  post  or  ex  prexa. 
F.  W.  R*«li*lle  A  Mons.  CkcMiter,  N.  J. 


We  art  Lookine  for  Live  and  Industrious 

*<tfAMt*  who  have  experienrf  m  Kelliiit?  direct  to  the 
ASenie  fanner  to  handle  .1  well  known  feed.  F,x- 
cpptinnal  opporlunlty  to  make  ample  money  to 
build  up  a  bufincss  that  will  lie  a  permanent  Kourtf 
of  income.  In  reply  pleHse  Rive  refereiu<  ^  and  Ptate 
whnt  sort  of  convpvnnrp  if  Ht  vnur  disposnl. 
PIHF  rANElWOI.A^WFMrORPORATIOM 
HOC  Walnut  Pla«e,         Pbiladelplila,  Pa, 


$1250  Down  Secures 

1 73  Acres,  Pair  Horses  and 

6  Holateln  t'owM,  Poaltr.v.  Wa«ona.  I'Onk 
l.l>it  TwolM.  Ar.  Two  mllen  from  huntliiiK  rail- 
road town.  l<io  acres  machine-worked  ftelds,  5ti  acrea 
wire  fenced  pantnre,  23  acres  wood,  timber,  fruit 
Newly  remodeled  7-room  house;  almoHt  new  70  foot 
tiaaement  barn,  painted,  alone  worth  |2000.  Owner 
retiring  nacrificea  for  quick  sale.  SUMSO  c^ta  all, 
ea«y  lernaa.  Details  paKe  35  CaUIog.  KarKalns 
W  xtHteH.  <  opv  free.  Htrotit  Farm  Am^ttrj, 
1482  B.H..  Liand  Title  Hldg.,  Ptillad'a,  P». 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  kindM.  Krown  from  a<>le«»ted  seed.    (4et 

our  prire  on  plants  Kent  by  Parcel  I'ost,  Prepaid. 
Alao  Np««>lal  Prlr^  on  l.arcr  Order*. 

C.  R.  riKE.».  NEWELL.,    N.  J. 


Binder  T'w^ine 

Smniile  free.  Tliro 


detour  low  1919  prices. 
P'armeraBentH  wantM. 

RIRT  *   nn<l<«.  NrlriMe.  Okla. 


9  Barrels  Pigeon  Manure  For  Sale 


Write 
your 
bid  quick  to  J.  Ackkh.  601  Quarry  8t.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Restoring  Fertility 

JOHN   DAY — 

Lime,  legumes  and  live  stock  Is  the 
trinity   of   improvement  wliich    I   am 
using  to  convert  a  misfit  Soutliern  farm 
tnto   a   profitable,    reformed    farming 
project.    Tlie  lime  (ground  limestone, 
wliicli    I    buy    from    my    state    lime- 
grinding  plant  at  $1.25  a  ton)  I  apply 
In  two  ton  per  acre  doses.    It  rehabili- 
tates the  acid  soils,  which  have  been 
developed  by  continuous  renting  and 
eoil  robbing.    I  lilce  ground  limestone, 
because  it  can  be  applied  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  it  is  cheap  and  effective, 
and  does  not  exhaust  the  humus  sup- 
plies of  the  soil  as  does  burnt  lime. 
I  aim  to  apply  one  carload  of  lime  a 
year  on  twenty   acres  of  land,  and  I 
estimate   that   my   land    is   worth    $5 
more   per  acre  after  such  treatment. 
My  farm  is  only  one-half  mile  from 
the    railroad    station,    so    that    I    can 
handle  the  lime  directly  from  the  car 
to  the  field,  using  two  wagons  and  one 
team  to  haul  the  lime,  and  running  one 
lime   spreader   in   the   field.     By   this 
system  I  can  easily  handle  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  of  lime  a  day. 

Every  year  I  raise  from  twenty  to 
thirty  acres  of  soy  beans  for  hay  and 
soiling    purposes   or   else   to    be    con- 
verted into  silage  and  mixed  with  the 
corn    crop.      Furthermore,    I    raise    at 
least    thirty    acres    of    red    clover    for 
hay    and    grazing    purposes,   and   this 
year  I  also  nave  twenty  acres  of  sweet 
clover   coming   on    in   good   shape   to 
fumisl^  pasturage.     I   am  liming  one 
•  old  seven-acre  alfalfa  sod  at  present, 
and  will  break  !t  up  in  the  summer 
and  reseed  it  again  to  alfalfa  in  late 
'  August,  at  which  time  I. also  intend  to 
'  crop  an  -additional  eight  acres  adjolh- 
ing  to  this  leguminous  crop. 
In  my  section,  du6  to  the  drought 
'  which  usually  obtains  during  July  and 
August,  cover  crops,  such  as  beans,  cow 
peas,    vetch,   winter   rye   and   crimson 
clover,  do  not  do  well.     I   have  tried 
them  all  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  have  never  obtained  a  good  stand 
of  any  of  these  cover  crops  except  in 
the  case  of  the  winter  rye.     Hence  I 
would  not  recommend  that  farmers  in 
northern    Virginia    waste    time    with 
these   cover   crops,   as   it    really   is    a 
waste    of   time    unless    the    season    is 
,    Ideal  and  abnormal. 

By  keeping  a  herd  of  good  Holstein 
and  Guernsey  cows,  and  by  returning 
the  manure  directly  to  the  fields  from 
the    stables,    and    by    reinforcing    this 
fertilizer  with  between  fifty  and  sixty 
pounds  of  raw  rock  phosphate  sprinkled 
over    each    ton    of   manure    hauled    to 
the   field,   I   am   constantly   adding  to 
the    fertility    resources    of    my    fields. 
Some  farmers  may  say:    "Bosh!     It's  a 
waste    of   time   to    monkey   with    raw 
rock  phosphate  and  lime  and  what  not 
other  fads  and  fakes  in  trying  to  bet- 
ter your  farm."     And  invariably  you 
can  recognize  the  farms  of  these  scof- 
fers.    My  farm  is  worth  double  what 
it    was    six   years   ago,   and   the   crop 
yields  are  at  least  twice  as  high,  just 
because    I    have    followed    the    lime, 
legiime  and  live  stock  method  of  doll- 
ing   up   the   fields   which   used   to   be 
baggy    at    the    knees    and    run    over 
around  the  heels. 
Virginia. 

A     community     is    known     by     the 
churches,  schools  and  roads  It  keeps. 


Sudan  Grass  Not  a  Wonder  Crop 
Yields  of  3^  tons  to  the  acre  have 
been  secured  as  a  seven-year  average 
for  Sudan  grass  in  growing  tests  con- 
ducted at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
Sudan  grass  grows  from  three  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  was  obtained  for  the 
Sudan  government,  Africa,  being  Intro- 
duced Into  the  United  States  in  1909. 
Sudan    grass,    however,    is    not    re- 
garded  as  an  exceptional   farm  crop, 
as    Early    Amber    sorghum    has    out- 
yielded  the  Sudan  grass,  and  German 
millet  has  produced  as  large  a  yield, 
these   two   crops    being   the   principal 
competitors   of   Sudan   grass   in   Ohio. 
The   cost  of   seeding   Sudan   grass   is 
about  $3.80  an  acre,  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  being  necessary  when  drilled 
In  rows  eight  Inches  apart. 


Sudan  grass  is  valuable  as  a  drought- 
resistant  plant,  making  its  greatest 
successes  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  West.  It  will  make  good  crops 
under  the  humid  conditions  of  Ohio, 
but  practically  only  one  cutting  can 
be  secured.  It  is  cut  and  cured  the 
same  as  millet. 


Another  International  Show 
The  Chicago  board  of  trade,  desir- 
ing to  stimulate  and  improve  grain 
and  forage  production,  offers  $10,000 
In  premiums  to  exhibitors  of  grains 
and  hay  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition,  of  Chicago,  during 
the  first  week  in  December. 

The  management  of  this  exposition 
promises  to  stage  a  show  of  grains 
and  forage  which  will  In  all  respects 


be  on  a  par  with  the  wonderful  ex- 
hibits of  live  stock  annually  assembled 
at  this,  "the  world's  greatest  live  stock 
show." 

By  having  these  powerful  Influences 
co-operate,  an  exhibition  of  grains 
and  forage  may  be  looked  for  the 
equal  of  which  has  never  been  seen 
anywhere. 


The  primary  object  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com,  potatoes  and  other  culti- 
vated crops  may  be  classified  under 
four  heaCUs,  as  follows:  (1)  To  con- 
serve moisture;  (2)  to  unlock  plant 
food,  (3)  to  aerate  the  soil,  and  (4)  to 
kill  weeds. 

Honey  is  nature's  unadulterated 
product,  and  is  the  purest  and  most 
wholesome  of  all  sweets. 
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How  About  Your  Binder? 

EVERY  sign  points  to  a  prosperous  year  for 
the  farmer.  Prices  for  farm  products,  due 
to  a  steady  domestic  and  unusual  overseas  demand,  are 
at  high  levels  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  , 

For  years  you  have  been  cheerfully  complymg  with 
Government  request  to  save  materials  by  repairing 
your  old  machines  rather  than  making  replacements. 
Now  that  the  need  for  this  has  passed,  would  it  not  be 
the  part  of  real  economy  to  buy  a  new  machine  and 
be  assured  of  uninterrupted  and  maximum  service  at  a 
time  when  a  break-down  would  mean  senous  embarrass- 
ment and  loss. 

Deering,  McCormick  and  Mflwaukee 
Harvesting  Machines 

will  harvest  all  your  grain  crops  without  waste.  These 
are  unusual  binders  adapted  to  take  care  of  usual  or 
unusual  crop  conditions.  Generations  of  farmers  have 
tested  and  approved  until  these  machines  are  spoken 
of  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  an  old  and  trusted 

servant.  ...  j 

See  your  local  dealer  early  m  the  season  and  arrange 
with  him  to  have  your  binder  delivered  m  plenty  ot 
time  to  assure  the  complete  harvesting  of  your  crop. 
Our  organization  being  an  essential  industry  has  been 
speeded  to  top-notch  efficiency.  By  anticipating  your 
needs  and  ordering  early,  you  make  it  easier  for  us  to 
take  back  our  soldier  boys  without  disturbing  our  pres- 
ent organization.  It  will  be  wise  a^so  to  make  your 
purchie  of  Deering,  International,  McCormick  or 
Milwaukee  twihe  as  early  as  possible. 

The  service  that  follows  a  Deering.  McCormick  or 
Milwaukee  binder  to  the  grain  fields  is  always  a  source 
of  pleasant  comment:  That  this  service  be  full  measure. 
89  branch  houses  and  thousands  of  a  ert  dealers  keep 
informed  of  your  needs  and  equipped  to  supply  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of 

CHICAGO 


The  Full  Line  of  International 
Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

1  Headers  Rice  Binders. 

Harvester-Threshers    Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows    Cultivators 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Com  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers     Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders       Loaders  (All types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machine* 

Ensilage  Cutters  ComShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cream  Separators 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 

Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machines 


Planters 
Drills 

Cultivators 
Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Binders      Pickers 

H  usker-Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators  (Hand) 

Cream  Separators  (Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 

Motor  Trucks  Gasoline  Engines 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 

Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

Farm  Wagons       Stalk  Cutters 

Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 

Tractor  Hitches   Binder  Twine 


America 

USA 
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Organization  Can  Help  Poultrymen 


F  V.  L. 

Community  interests  seem  to  "be  about 
as  sadly  neglected  in  this  country 
as  labor-saving  devices  are  in  China. 
Most  of  our  farm  population  feels 
that  it  is  too  ardently,  seriously  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  making  indi- 
vidual ends  meet  to  consider  com- 
munity  interests  or   civics. 

Since  community  interest  is  more 
broadly  of  greater  collective  benefit 
than  individual  effort  can  ever  hope 
to  secure,  except  in  isolated  cases,  the 
making  of  individual  success  becomes 
harder  with  each  competitive  narrow- 
ing of  the  field  of  endeavor. 

With  collective  effort,  broadened  by 
honest  and  forceful  toil,  individual 
comforts  increase  along  with  indi- 
vidual success.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  the  greater  number  fail  of 
both  comfort  and  success  where  com- 
mon effort  is  not  fostered  to  the  full. 
In  one  of  our  Eastern  rural  dis- 
tricts, noted  throughout  the  country 
for  its  enormous  day-old-chick  indus^ 
try,  there  was  a  time,  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  each  hatchery  worked 
solely  along  lines  calculated  for  indi- 
vidual advancement.  The  usual  pull- 
ing and  hauling  with  egg  producers 
resulted  in  delayed  egg  receipts,  de- 
layed deliveries,  cut  prices  and  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  the  buying  public 
which  was  more  or  less  disastrous. 
Eventually  this  very  fact  worked  out 
its  own  salvation  in  a  thorough  under- 
standing between  the  several  interests 
as  to  egg-collecting  territory,  prices 
to  producers,  flock  culling  and  a  sup- 
ply of  males,  chick  sale  prices  and 
mutual    help   in   emergencies. 

In  other  cases,  particularly  where 
egg  production  was  a  community  in- 
dustry, local  associations,  with  trades 
names,  candling  and  packing  facili- 
ties and  market  representatives,  have 
set  a  standard  on  products  which  as- 
sures every  individual  the  greatest 
possible  return. 

All   of  this   means   that   every   com- 
munity   can    get    together   with    great 
mutual  benefit.     Canada  has  long  since 
proven  that  each  poultry  and  egg  pro- 
ducing  community   can   raise    its   sell- 
ing price  appreciably,  can  better  pro- 
ducing conditions,  and  all  without  any 
other  expense  than  a  few  hours  for  a 
few  nights  to  perfect  an  organization. 
As  an  incentive  to  community  organ- 
ization, the  Canadian  government  not 
only    fosters    these    organizations,    but 
actually    goes    the    limit    in    aid,    sub- 
scribing  40,  50  or   60  per  cent,  to  the 
construction     of    local    storage    struc- 
tures.    These   storage   houses  are  not 
governmental     speculations.       Interest 
and  taxes  constitute  the  government's 
return,   while   the    profits   go   to   those 
individuals  who  make  up  the  difference 
in   money   and    produce   the   commodi- 
ties stored   (butter,  eggs,  poultry,  farm 
meats,  cheese,  apples,  etc.). 

Recently  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, organized  an  association  for 
collecting  chiefly  eggs  and  poultry, 
storing  these  things  or  selling  direct 
to  market;  and  Sussex  county,  Dela- 
ware, has  effected  an  organization 
which  markets  all  farm  produce,  with 
holds  same  when  a  glut  threatens,  and 
buys  farm  supplies  wholesale  for  the 
benefit  of  its  members. 

Why  the  American  farmer  has  failed 


TURNER 

to  embrace  the  advantages  lying 
around  loose,  so  to  speak,  is  the  won- 
der of  the  public.  The  farmers'  prod- 
ucts are  controlled  by  associations  of 
dealers.  His  prices  are  made  for  him, 
without  his  consent  and  without  even 
a  consultation. 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  this — 
the  failure  of  the  farmer  to  control 
his  own  line  of  business.  Every  other 
line  of  business  in  this  country,  neal-ly, 
has  at  least  a  working  agreement  or 
an  understanding  that  prevents  loss. 
The  farmer  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  buyer. 

Community  organization  will  do 
more  toward  developing  a  standard- 
priced  egg  and  poultry  meat  market 
than  spasmodic  individual  effort  can 
accomplish  in  years  in  any  direction. 
Some  of  the  community  organizations 
in  this  country  have  developed  into 
institutions  that  control  markets, 
rather  than  being  controlled  by  out- 
side influences.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Texas  onion  growers  and 
the  Long  Island  duck  men. 


from  the  farm,  feed  purchased,  6  per 
cent.  Interest  on  investment,  10  per 
cent  depreciation  on  all  equipment, 
and  other  miscellaneous  expenses, 
there  is  a  balance  of  $3.88  left  for  the 
time  devoted  to  each  hen. 

Heavy  egg  production  has  been  the 
main  reason  for  this  success.  This 
production  is  not  the  result  of  any  one 
secret,"  but  of  the  combination  of 
good  stock,  early  hatching,  proper 
feeding  and  good  housing  conditions. 
Self-feeding  devices,  dropping  boards 
and  other  equipment  contributed  a 
large  part  toward  reducing  the  time 
required  to  look  after  the  flock. 

What  Mrs.  Sanders  has  done  with 
her  farm  poultry  flock  simply  illus- 
trates the  posibilities  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  most  farms.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  applying  good  methods  in 
a  common  sense  way. 
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I's  Best 
Roofing 

Fralsht 
Paid 


"R«o"  CTnater  Metal  Shtnerles,  V-Crlnip,  ,Corru 

Rated,  standing  Seam.  Paintejtl  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
rngfl,  feidinRS.  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc,..direct  to  you 
at  Kock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greateit 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  rr»l«ht.      f 

.Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  leas;  ouUast  three  ordinary  roofs .  Nopaintine 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  liKhtningprooi. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  pricing  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in*between  dealer's 
proata.  Ask  for  Book 
No.(il8 


Spraying  Discourages  Mites 

The  troublesome  poultry-house  mite 
is  almost  sure  to  appear  when  warm 
weather  comes.  The  most  common 
means  of  control  is  kerosene,  sprayed 
upon  the  perches  each  week.  Some 
farmers  give  the  roosts  an  occasional 
coat  of  whitewash.  These  methods, 
however,  are  not  always  effective, 
unless  thoroughly  done,  for  the  mite 
is  a  very  hardy  creature. 

Stronger  liquids,  such  as  crude  car- 
bolic acid  or  some  of  the  coal  tar 
preparations  which  will  not  mix  with 
water,  are  much  better,  the  poultry- 
men  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  say;  they  last  longer,  and 
do  the  work  better.  It  is  well  to  dilute 
the  acid  or  coal  tar  products  with 
kerosene,  so  that  a  spray  pump  can  be 
used  to  apply  them.  A  common 
formula  is  one  part  of  acid  to  three 
parts  of  kerosene. 


Five  eggs  out  of  every  hundred  are 
spoiled  by  being  fertile.  Producing 
infertile  eggs  does  not  require  any- 
thing but  the  removal  of  the  rooster 
from  the  flock  after  the  need  for  hatch- 
ing eggs  is  past. 

You  never  can  tell  what  disease  may 
strike  your  vegetables.*  Bulletin  19, 
which  you  can  obtain  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  deals  with  this  subject. 


LOW  PMCEO  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Hade 
Fire-Proof  steel  GaraKes.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Ganure  Book,  showinsr  styles. 
THSVOWARDS  MFO.  CO.. 
6Sfl-688  Nm  St..   CtmiwMti.  %. 


Samples  & 

iRoofingBooK 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big,  stroDR,  busky  chaps,  fall  of  pep  and 
gingerand  sold  at  rook  liottom  prices  for 
high  class  stock.  Barred.  White,  Buff 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Catalogue. 
E.  Cooley,  Frenclitown,  N.J. 
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Big  Money,  Raise  Rabbits  lor  Us 

BelKi&n,  Now  Zealand,  Fleiiiisli  (iiauti. 
We  tell  stock  and  |>ay  $7.UU  pair.  Ex- 
prcis  all  rabbit!  raited  fmm  our  "PurO 
Bred  Stock"— Our  exp«ntc.      fiiiitract 


CHICKS 


HILLPOT 
QUALITY 

Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layers 

100  r)0  25 

LEGHORNS %i4,6b    $7.50    $4.00 

BARRED  ROCKS 16.00       8.50      4.50 

R.  I.  REDS 18.00      9.50       5.00 

Po»t  Paid.     Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Up  to  120  mUe*.     BOOK  FREE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,        Box  4;       Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

100,000  CHICKS  k'Sgi"t"deHver'j.  Tc^ 
White  and  S.  f.  Brown  I>eghorn»,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rockf.  S.  (.'.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rrollerf,  at  9  pentN 
eMch  and  up.  We  guarantee  flafe  delivery  and 
pay  all  I'lircel  Pout  rl'»«rg«i«.  Thousands  of  satistied 
ciistomerH.  Oxr  lOth  year  fine  catalogue  free. 
The  Keyatone  llatcliery,  Blctafleld,  Pa. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

wanted  at  market  prices.      Also  Hay  and  all  Farm 
Produce.     Active  market;  good  steady  demand. 
GIBBS  &  BRO.,  323  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 

S.  C.  W.  LKGHORN  cniX,  |12  per  100.  Eggs.  11.50: 
S.  V.  W.  Orpington  Clilx.  30tf  and  50<r.  Eggs.  13  and  fS. 
Ckls.,  f5  up.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Andover,  Ohio. 


Farm  Poultry  Flock  Pays  $3.88 
Per  Hen 

Records  show  that  Mrs.  Amos  Saij- 
ders,  of  Rochester,  Indiana,  received 
$721.63  for  394  hours  devoted  to  a 
farm  flock  of  186  pure-bred  Rhode 
Island  Reds  last  year.  This  is  an 
average  of  $1.83  per  hour  or  $3.88  per 
bird.  The  flock  laid  23.950  eggs  for 
the  year,  or  an  average  of  129  eggs 
per  hen — a  much  higher  record  than 
the  state  average  of  85  eggs  per  hen. 
Mrs.  Sanders  is  co-operating  with 
the  county  agent  and  the  poultry  divi- 
sion of  Purdue  University  in  a  farm 
poultry  demonstration.  The  figures 
given  here  are  the  results  of  her  first 
year's  work. 

The  price  received  per  dozen  eggs 
averaged  about  42  cents  for  the  year. 
A  small  premium  was  obtained  for 
some  eggs  sold  for  hatching.  Mrs. 
Sanders  has  built  up  her  flock  by  care- 
ful selection,  and  this,  with  her  finan- 
cial success,  has  attracted  many  nearby 
farmers  as  customers  for  hatching 
eggs. 

The  labor  income  of  $3.88  per   hen 

is  the  highest  yet  made  by  any  of  the 

demonstration  farms  in  Indiana.     This 

I  means  that-after  charging  all  feed  used 


WANTED  100  Young  Red  Foxes 

"  ROSS  BROWN,  McFALL  ALA. 


^__^^  and  literature— lOo- NONE  FHEK.    I'at(e4 

Fnr  muA  Prodnra  G«„  inr..D«pt.  (O,  t017  KIImb  Ivr.,  Cblray*. 

Tl'RKKY  EttWX  from  large  vigorous  M.  Bronze, 
B.  Red,Narrat;an8«>ttand  W  Holland.  12.50  per6;»4.75 
per  12.  B.P.  Kork  and  S.C.R.I.  Red  Chi.,  |l.50  per  15. 
All  PKgs  prepaid;  12  years  practical  px|)erience. 
Kastkkn  Ohio  Pul'1>xkx  FAKM.Beailsville,  Ohio, 

HV9f  9IER'» FAraOtT»lfriNTKR  I.AYINQ 
Anconas.Bar.  Rock,  R.  I.  Red. White  and  Brown 
LeKhoms  are  the  most  proHtahle  day  old  ("hicks 
to  buy.  they  are  fed  rinht,  bred  rlKht  and  reach  you  at 
the  ri^ht  time.     E.  R.  Huaaer  *  Co.,  Its.  KrenrbtawB.  N.J. 

Tk<kiMn*ikn>*  QIh^IaI  Mont  beautiful  Barr«d 
inOinpSOn  S  nmSIVIi  Ro«ha.  special  bariialns. 
Trios  flO  up.  An  op|)ortunity  to  get  started  with  "The 
I.fHdeis"of  all  Barr  tl  Rocks.  K«p8  from  finest 
matintsB,  |8  per  100.    E.  B.  Houder,  boudeiton,  Pa. 

For  Sale,  all  varieties  of  Rocks.  Reds.  Wyandottes, 
Miuorcas.  HumhurKS,  Anconas,  OrplnRtons,  I.anK- 
sbans,  Brahmas.  Leghorns,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
guineas.  Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Raby.  Ix)udonvllle.O. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  ^.V^^^f 'l'^ 

10  varieties.  Strong  hatched,  vigorous.  Circular  free. 
Oljj  Honksty  Hatchkrv.  Nkw  Washington.  O. 

FOR  «Al.i:-l':a»'tern  Shore  20-acre  Fruit  Truck 
and   Poultry   Farm,  with  good  store,  at  a  bargain' 
97  acres,  general  crop  farm,  13,000. 
II.  N.  Iiivermore.  Owner,  Mnow  Hill.  9ld. 

CHICKM.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Barred  P.  Rocks.  Post  jirepaid.  Hafe  del.  guaranteed. 
CmUlor  (re«.      The  fyrtoae  HBtrhcrr,  Rax  A.  HllUnilvwn.  Pa. 


Duck*.   OuiBta*. 

--„ ..:    Stock; 

HalchinK  K^g*  ipacialtj.  re&fonable.  Pl«B«»r  Knra.  Teller^,  Pa. 


CIma    R**aiI*   Pnultry.    TurkcTS.  Oecse. 

rinV    DlWV*    Bantams.     Hares.     PiKe.j|i«.     I>>(ii.     Stuck; 


f»^|-_-  /*l,5r.l,-  S  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
OCkUjr  X/fllCKS  Catalog  and  prh-e  liht  Free. 
20th  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20.  New  Washington,  O. 
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In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  fs  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle. 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Go's,  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
'      seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  mterest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 
You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs- low  taxes  (none  on         - 
improvements^,   good   markets   and    shipping   facilities,   free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

I  For  llluBtrated  literature,  maps,  deteriptlonof  '•"«'" 'e'^fe.'^M"'*?^;;  ''^ 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduce.l  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Sapennteodcnt  - 
of  Immiirration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


F.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  Second  Street,  Harrisbarg.  Pi, 

Canadian  Oovamment  Acafrt 
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Ways  to  Keep  the  Hired  Man 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  lor  the  bast,  |1.00  lor  the  next  bast  and  SO  cefits  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  AX\  our  readers  are  invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
sasgest  subjects  for  future  discuaaion.    Contributiont  muat  reach  ut  15  days  before  date  of  iuue. 


Tone  No.  1270,  July  1. — Curing  and  haul- 
ing hay  is  again  the  order  of  the  day. 
What  ways  has  your  experience  taught 
you  are  the  most  successful?  Can  you 
tell  us  how  to  cure  soy-bean  or  cow-pea 
hay?  What  about  spontaneous  combustion? 

Topic  No.  1271,  July  15. — When  harvest 
Is  over,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  stubble 
fields?  Shall  we  pasture  them,  mow 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  or  leave 
them  alone?  Can  we  get  another  crop 
from  them  this  year?  Did  the  wheat 
show  where  it  had  been  top-dressed  or 
fertilised? 

Topic  No.  1272,  August  1. — Hauling  milk 
has  always  been  a  big  Job  for  dairymen. 

•  How  do  you  solve  the  problem?  Do  you 
use  a  wagon  or  truck?  How  far  and 
where  do  you  take  it?  How  much  do 
you  receive  a  quart  for  it?  What  expense 
do  vou  have  for  cans,  and  how  do  you 
wash  them? 


quit  when  the  whistle  blew.  Results: 
He  can  have  more  hands  than  he  can 
use  at  any  time,  while  the  first  two 
have  hard  work  to  either  get  or  keep 
any  except  boys  or  old  men. 


contented  by  considerate  treatment; 
and  healthy  by  a  good  room  and  cheer- 
ful surroundings.  The  good  food  will 
make  him  anxious  to  work  off  his 
surplus  energy  in  the  action  he  gets 
in  his  work.  , 

As  to  how  we  get  our  hired  men: 
They  come  to  us  and  apply  for  the 
place.  One  hand  tells  another  what 
a  good  place  it  is,  so  there  are  usually 
several  waiting  for  the  job: 


riril«l 


H.  A.  B.,  Stanley,  N.  Y.— The  man 
who  is  up  to  date — ^who  has  good 
horses  and  plenty  of  them;  who  has 
good  machinery  which  is  kept  well  re- 
paired— and  who  is  a  success  as  a 
farmer,  is  the  one  who  has  the  least 
trouble  in  keeping  help. 

The  hired  man  who  is  worth  keep- 
ing is  one  who  takes  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work;  and  it  is  much 
easier  for  him  to  become  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  farm  if  the  farmer 
will  tell  him  his  plans  about  the  work, 
so  that  he  may  know  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  when,  etc. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  hired 
man,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  farm, 
to  be  able  to  sow  oats,  plant  corn  or 
potatoes,  or  finish  setting  cabbage  a 
little  ahead  of  his  neighbors. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  man  working  on  a  farm  is  entitled 
to  a  pay  day  at  least  once  a  month. 

He  may  not  enjoy  earning  the 
money  and  then  having  to  ask  for  it. 
If  the  wages  are  paid  at  certain  speci- 
fied times  which  have  been  previously 
agreed  upon,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction   to  both  parties. 

The  farmer  who  has  had  to  work 
himself  in  order  to  acquire  or  care 
for  his  property  Is  usually  more  con- 
siderate of  his  help  than  the  city 
man  who  has  taken  up  farming  as  a 
fad,  or  the  rich  man  on  the  farm  who 
has  inherited  father's  farm  and  father's 
money  but  not  father's  ambition. 

The  hired  man  who  is  not  contin- 
ually reminded  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
"only  the  hired  man,"  and  is  given  a 
fair  show,  will  in  most  cases  prove 
faithful  and  ready  to  work  for  the 
Interest  of  his  employer. 

C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md. — An  ex- 
hirod  man  can  best  answer,  by  telling 
how  not  to  do  it.  When  I  worked  for 
one  man,  it  was  drive,  drive,  drive 
from  dawn  until  dark,  meals  bolted 
hurriedly  so  that  the  hands  would  not 
eat  so  much,  and  woe  to  him  if  he 
came  to  the  table  without  a  coat  on, 
even  an  old,  torn  one!  And  if  he 
dared  sit  down  for  a  minute  to  rest, 
there  came  a  yell.  The  boss  rested 
when  out  of  sight  at. the  other  end. 

Another  farmer  took  all  the  light, 
easy  jcbs,  or  gave  them  to  his  rela- 
tives hired,  while  I  got  the  long,  hard, 
filthy  jobs;  and  all  worked  long  hours 
overtime,  purposely  delaying  supper 
until  I  went  home  without  it,  and 
meals  as  poor  and  scanty  as  possible, 
unless  company  dropped  In.  As  soon 
as  the  last  bite  was  down,  the  boss 
said:  "Well,  boys,  get  the  horses  out. 
You  can  rest  going  to  the  field.  I  U 
Just  lie   down  a  bit;    I'm  not  feeling 

well." 

Wages  were  paid  on  demand,  not 
otherwise.  These  men  were  always 
grumbling  at  hands  that  had  worked 
for  them  and  left,  and  never  a  word 
of  praise  to  any  laborer,  or  thanks  for 
extra  care  of  stock  or  carefulness. 

Another  man  set  out  good  meals, 
with  a  "bite"  sent  to  the  field  at  10 
and  4  o'clock.  He  said:  "When  you 
are  tired,  rest;  but  work  when  you 
do  work."    He  paid  good  wages,  and 


J.  A.  H.,  Doe  Hill,  Va.— I  have  had 
a  very  satisfactory  experience  with 
my  five  hired  men.  I  treat  them  hu- 
manly.   They  are  all  strictly  honest. 

Man  No.  1  has  been  with  me  twenty 
years;  came  to  me  down  and  out;  now 
has  eleven  children,  all  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  on  the  road  to  a  good  edu- 
cation. He  has  Liberty  loan  bonds, 
money  in  the  bank,  good  team,  two 
cows  and  five  sheep.  I  furnish  him 
house,  fruit,  garden,  two  acres  ground 
each  year,  $216  worth  turkeys  last 
year,  all  free,  pay  him  and  boys  regu- 
lar neighborhood  wages,  and  he  goes 
with  a  smile  and  head  up. 

Man  No.  2  has  been  in  my  employ 
eighteen  years  on  a  grain  farm,  I 
give  him  one-half  wheat  crop;  he  does 
the  work  with  my  teams.  I  pay  him 
farm  wages  for  all  other  work  he  does, 
keep  one  horse,  brood  sow,  and  fur- 
nish all  buildings,  garden,  fruit,  etc., 
with  grain  to  fatten  his  hogs  and 
poultry,  all  free. 

Man  No.  3  has  been  in  my  service 
five  years.  I  pay  him  day  wages.  He 
farms  all  crops  on  basis  of  oue-half  to 
one-quarter  for  me  and  the  remainder 
for  himself.  He  furnishes  his  own 
team.  I  keep  it  on  grass  and  hay. 
Keep  three  cows,  twenty  ewes,  house 
and  the  usual  truck  lots,  raise  colts 
and  calves  to  four  months  free,  and 
keep  one  flock  of  ewes  on  shares,  one- 
half  wool  and  lambs:  and  the  secret: 
He  treats  me  "right,"  hence  a  long 
stay  "so  he  can  raise  a  family." 

Man  No.  4,  I  pay  regular  wages  on 
grass  farm.  I  keep  three  cows,  one 
horse,  fifteen  8he«p,  and  furnish  him. 
the  usual  tenant  belongings,  house  and 
truck  lots,  free.  I  have  had  him  nine 
years. 

Man  No.  5  Is  at  my  home.  I  pay 
him  the  customary  price  per  year.  I 
furnish  same  as  for  other  men,  keep 
one  cow  free,  my  team  and  time  to 
tend  his  truck,  get  his  wood  and  cut  it. 
These  men  are  all  valuable  to  me,  and 
I  try  to  let  them  know  this  Is  a  free 
country  and  they  must  live.  For 
thirty-four  years  I  have  read  the 
Practical  F'ar^ier,  and  many  are  the 
good  points  I   received   from  It. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Sylvania,  Ohio. — We 
give  oup  hired  men  'a  cheerful  room 
which  admits  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
light  during  the  day,  through  windows 
huncj  with  dark  green  shades  for  use 
at  night;  also  clean  muslin  curtains, 
draped  so  as  to  give  the  room  a  (Cheer- 
ful "homey"  effect. 

There  are  two  doors  to  the  room,  one 
opening  out  on  the  grounds  near  a 
pjood  shade  tree  for  noon-time  rest. 
He  also  admits  his  friends  and  callers 
in  his  leisure  hours,  without  taking 
them  through  the  whole  house  In  order 
to  get  to  his  room.  Another  door  leads 
into  the  kitchen,  through  which  he 
passes  when  called  to  his  meals. 

We  leave  the  county  weekly,  a  popu- 
lar magazine,  an  almanac,  Sunday 
school  quarterly  and  some  farm  papers 
on  his  stand.  Also,  we  have  a  shelf 
of  about  twenty  good  books  in  his 
room. 

We  have  our  meals  regular,  and  a 
good  variety,  well  cooked,  carefully 
served.  He  also  has  his  half  holiday 
to  do  his  shopping  and  attend  to  per- 
sonal business.  He  Is  also  free  on 
Sundays  after  the  morning  chores  arc 
done,  whether  he  remains  at  home, 
goes  to  visit  friends  or  goes  to  church. 
Almost  without  exception,  we  find  that 
he  is  willing,  when  we  have  sickness 
in  the  family,  to  do  cheerfully  any 
work  which  then  falls  to  his  lot. 
That's  it — we  keep  him  happy  and 


C.    C.    C,    Jr.,    Penn   Laird,    Va. — 
Despite    the     fact    that    farmers    all 
around"  us  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble   in   getting   and   keeping  farm 
labor   during  the  past   few   years,  we 
have  been  blessed  with  two  trusty,  in- 
dustrious fellows  who  have  stuck  per- 
sistently to  their  job  and  enabled  us 
to  fully  carry  out  our  plans  and  work 
on  schedule  time  without  the  trouble- 
some,    money-losing     disappointments 
that  many  of  our  farmer  friends  have 
had    to    endure.      Briefly    speaking,    I 
attribute  our  success  to  the  fact  that 
these  fellows  are  not  cheap  labor,  and 
were    given    their    price    without    an 
effort  on  our  part  to  lower  it.    My  ex- 
perience   is    that    competent    labor    is 
more   valuable  now  than  ever  before. 
To  get  competent  labor,  one  must  pay 
the    price.      Many    of    our    neighbors 
thought  we  were  paying  these  two  fel- 
lows  an   unnecessary   price   last   year, 
but  when  harvest  time  came   around, 
and    the    cheap    farm    hands    walked 
away  to  get  more  money,  leaving  the 
farmers    to    do   the    best    they    could, 
when    our    help    was    sticking   persist- 
ently  to  us,   not  losing  a  single  day, 
why   we   heard   no   remarks  about  us 
paying  them  too  much  money. 

I   have  never   found  it  profitable  to 

hire  or  keep  a  farm  hand  that  is  not 

perfectly  satisfied.    Unless  he  likes  his 

job  and  will  strive  to  hold  it,  he  will 

not   be   contented,    and    a  -farm   hand 

that  is  not  perfectly  contented  will  not 

strive   to   please   his    employer.     Give 

him  enough  to  make  him  want  to  hold 

his  job,  treat  him  as  you  would  desire 

being  treated   were  you   in  his  place, 

give   him  a  comfortable  bed   to   sleep 

in,    and    all    the    wholesome    food    he 

desires.      In    short,    treat    him    as    a 

thoroughbred     human    being,     and     if 

there    Is    any    good    In    him    he    will 

surely    yield    to    such    treatment    and 

strive  to  earn  his  money. 

I  find  it  best  to  first  select  a  man 
of  known  quality.  If  this  is  done, 
few  disappointments  Indeed  will  follow 
such  treatment  to  farm  hands.  The 
day  of  trying  out  a  farm  hand  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  will  fill  the  bill, 
kick  him  out  and  get  another  one  next 
day  if  he  doesn't  suit,  is  past  and  gone, 
possibly  forever.  Get  a  man  of  known 
quality,  pay  him  his  price,  treat  him 
right,  and  keep  him.  He  is  the  only 
man  that  Is  profitable  to  the  farmer 
today.  The  fellow  who  wants  to  work 
two  days  in  a  week,  at  about  two 
prices,  and  disappoints  you  when  you 
need  him  most,  is  the  very  fellow  that 
is  helping  to  put  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness all  over  the  country. 


$20  apiece  at  .Christmas  time.  I  favor 
this  system  of  reward  for  conscien- 
tious, meritorious  work,  rather  than 
the  share  in  the  net  profits,  because 
occasionally  conditions  arise  which 
reduce  the  net  income  of  the  farm  to 
a  low  point,  and  then  the  laborer  re- 
ceives no  gift  which  he  may  deserve. 
I  also  like  to  carry  life  insurance  poli- 
cies for  my  men,  paying  the  premiums 
while  they  remain  in  my  employ,  and 
then  turning  over  the  policies  to  them 
individually  when  they  leave  me. 
Some  of  my  friends  also  carry  acci- 
dent insurance  for  their  hired  help. 

I    always   aim   to    provide   my    men 
with  comfortable  living  quarters,  and 
to  feed  them  well.     A  well-constructed 
tenant  house,  with  some  such  facilities 
as    running    water,    a    bathroom,    or 
furnace   heat,   is   of   great   value   as   a 
drawing  card  to  the  married  hand  of 
the    best    quality.      Similarly    I    have 
found  that  a  simple,  inexpensive  bunk 
house  apart  from  my  house,  where  the 
single  men  have  more  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence  than   they    would    have   did 
they  room  in  my  house,  is  a  profitable 
investment,  as  it  pleases  the  men  and 
affords    my    family    and    me    greater 
privacy.    Good  food  is  the  ammunition 
of  the  farm  hand,  and  If  there  is  plenty 
of  it,  of  good  quality,  and  if  his  general 
living    conditions    are    satisfactory,    it 
usually  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
him   on  the  farm,    unless   he   is  over- 
worked or  otherwise  mistreated. 

I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  the 
leading  farmers  in  the  country  on  the 
subject    of    how    to    hold    farm    labor, 
and    I    find    that    they   all    agree    that 
they  can  always  secure  and  keep  farm 
help    if    they    select    good    men,    treat 
them  well,  pay  them  good  wages,  give 
them  good  living  quarters  and  plenty 
of  wholesome  food,  and  allow  them  a 
little  time  off  from  work  occasionally 
to  keep  the  Jacks  from  becoming  dull 
boys,  due  to  too  much   labor  and   too 
little  pleasure. 


J.  D.,  Warrington,  Va.— My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  golden  rule 
is  the  best  guide  to  use  in  handling 
farm  help.  Too  many  farmers  have 
followed  some  such  motto  as  "Do 
others  as  much  as  you  can,  and  do 
them  first."  with  the  result  that  their 
hired  hands  are  always  dissatisfied,  and 
escape  to  a  new  job  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  I  treat  my  men  as  I 
would  like  to  have  been  treated  myself 
when  I  worked  as  hired  hand  during 
my  college  vacations.  I  aim  to  keep 
my  nfen  interested  In  the  work  they 
are  doing  by  discussing  with  them 
some  of  the  problems  of  seed  bed 
preparation,  of  growing  and  market- 
ing the  crops,  or  of  producing  and 
disposing  of  the  live  stock  or  dairy 
products.  I  also  subscribe  to  three 
or  four  good  farm  papers  for  them. 
If  a  man  Is  a  good  stockman  and 
ambitious  to  learn,  1  sometimes  pay 
his  expenses  to  the  winter  short  course 
at  the  state  agricultural  college.  1 
always  give  my  men  a  few  days'  or  a 
week's  vacation  with  pay  after  the 
rush  pressure  of  work  is  over.  I  also 
give  them   a  cash   present  of   $10   to 


Good 


The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-class. 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  ooniplete,  every 
make  known  in  J918-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos   $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largest  Auto  Dealers 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
Kreatty  why  not  buy  a  high  grada  used 
.\utomoblle.  thereby  saving  over  HO  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  conslRts  of  iha 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupmobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  Is  made  we  have  in 
stock  In  all  styles  and  niodelSi  Write  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Broad  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

■Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  1.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 


As  Laddie  came  out  of  school  at 
noontime  with  the  other  children,  who 
should  he  see  waiting  in  the  yard  for 
liim  but  his  dog,  Fido.  He  was  glad, 
because  he  wanted  to  test  his  Magic 
Word  power,  after  his  almost  fatal  slip 
of  the  tongue  before  school  called.  He 
quickly  called  Fido,  put  his  lunch  box 
under  his  arm,  and  started  off  on  a 
■walk. 

"Where  you  going,"  called  Soapy 
just  as  he  left  the  school  ground. 

"Have  to  go  find  out  about  some- 
thing important,"  replied  Laddie,  hop- 
ing Soapy  would  not  let  his  curiosity 
get  the  best  of  him  and  want  to  go 
along. 

"It  must  be  very  important  to  take 
you  away  this  hot  day,"  said  Soapy, 
but  Laddie  did  not  hear  him,  as  he 
yf&s  already  out  of  hearing  distance.. 

"Fido,   I   am   worried,"  said  Laddie 
>pirhen  they  were  finally  alone. 
''    "What    is    the    matter?"    asjced    his 
'faithful   comrade. 

-  "Well,  it  was  this  way,"  said  Laddie, 
and  he  related  the  events  of  the 
Ivqorning. 

*  "It  would  be  too  bad  if  you  have 
lost  the  power  of  the  Magic  Word," 
agreed  Fido,  "but  you  should  have  re- 
membered better  what  the  fairy  told 

you. 

"Oh,  I  forgot,"  was  the  best  reply 
Laddie  could  offer. 

"A  poor  excuse,"  said  Fido,  "but  1 
have  an  idea  which  will  soon  tell 
•whether  you  can  make  any  new  friends 
or  not." 

"What  is  it?  Tell  me,  quick!"  ex- 
claimed Laddie. 

"Do  you  see  those  seventeen-year 
locusts  hanging  on  to  that  bush  until 
they  have  enough  strength  to  fly," 
asked   Fido. 

"Yes,"  replied  Laddie. 
"Well,  go  talk  to  them— if  you  can," 
caid  Fido. 

"Yes,  but  they  have  been  in  the 
ground  for  seventeen  years,  and  maybe 
they  don't  know  the  word  the  fairy 
gave  me  last  year,"  said  Laddie  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  possible  failure. 
"You  know,  1  heard  father  say  his 
lodge  word  changed  every  year,  and 
eeventeen  years  is  a  good,  long  time." 
"You  can't  do  any  more  than  try 
them,  can  you?"  asked  Fido. 

It  was  no  effort  for  Laddie  to  lift  a 
locust  from  the  bush  and  rest  it  on 
his  extended  palm.  Then  he  whis- 
pered the  Magic  Word  as  distinctly 
as  he  could  with  his  heart  apparently 
In  his  mouth. 

"Good  gracious,  boy!"  said  the  locust 
In  his  low,  buzzing  tone.  "Can  the 
people  In  this  world  now  talk  to  us?" 
••No.  indeed!"  said  Laddie.  "I  am 
the  only  human  being  around  here 
who  can  talk  to  you.  All  the  birds, 
animals,  flowers,  trees  and  all  of  God's 


creatures   are   en    talking   terms   with 
me." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to  know  that,"  re- 
plied the  locust,  "because  I  know  a 
lot  of  things  must  have  happened 
since  I  was  here  seventeen  years  ago, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about 
some  of  them.  For  instance,  as  I  was 
sunning  myself  this  morning  on  that 
little  bush,  I  heard  a  great  buzzing 
high  up  in  the  sky  above  the  continual 
hum  of  all  my  fellows.  I  looked  up 
and  saw  what  I  thought  was  a  big 
bird,  larger  than  anything  I  ever  saw 
before.     What  was  that? 

"Oh,  that!"  said  Laddie.  "That  was 
the  daily  mail  man  going  to  Washing- 
ton, and  about  this  time  you  ought  to 
hear  and  see  the  one  going  in  the  other 
direction  to  New  York." 

"What  is  the  matter?  Are  automo- 
biles too  slow?"  asked  the  locust. 
"When  we  were  here  seventeen  years 
ago,  automobiles  were  just  experi- 
ments. Why,  I  remember  well  seeing 
lots  of  them  get  stuck  on  that  hill 
over  there,  while  today  I  have  already 
counted  fifty  go  up  it  as  if  it  never 
existed." 

"Oh,  yes,  some  people — perhaps  I 
had  better  say  most  people — still  use 
automobiles,  but  when  one  wants  to 
get  any  place  in  a  hurry,"  said  Laddie, 
"we  use  airplanes.  They  fly  regularly 
with  mail  between  our  big  cities,  a  few 
places  have  them  so  anybody  can  have 
a  ride  if  they  have  enough  money  to 
buy  a  ticket,  and  just  recently  five 
men  flew  in  one  all  the  way  to  Eng- 
land. You  just  wait  until  your  next 
visit  here,  seventeen  years  from  now, 
and  see  what  is  happening  with  them." 
"Well,  you  can  be  sure  we  will  be 
around  again  at  that  time,"  assured 
the  locust,  "and  I  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  what  is  going  on." 

"Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something," 
said  Laddie.  "What  do  those  W's  on 
each  of  your  >ylngs  stand  for?  Some 
people  believe  they  mean  "war,"  but 
I  don't,  because  we  have  just  had  one 
big  enough  to  hold  us  for  a  while,  and 
we  don't  want  any  more." 

"Those  people  are  wrong,"  said  the 
locust.  "My  two  W's  stand  for  "watch- 
ful waiting,"  and,  believe  me,  seventeen 
years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  to  see 
daylight." 

"Sure,  that  is  rlght.y  said  Laddie. 
"I  never  thought  of  that,  although  I 
have  heard  those  two  words  •  many 
times  for  several  months  past." 

"Well,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me. 
now,"  apologized  the  locust,  "because 
1  am  feeling  so  much  stronger  1  want 
to  fly  into  that  tree  and  wait  for  my 
wife  to  come  along." 

"Try  to  look  for  me  when  you  come 
back  next  time,"  called  Laddie  as  his 
new   friend   left  his  hand. 

"You  are  still  all  right.  Laddie." 
said  Fido  after  the  locust  left,  "but 
if    you    don't    hurry    back    to    school, 


you  will  be  lat^,  and  then  hare  to  stay 
tonight  after  the  rest  are  out.  If  you 
do  that,  we  will  not  be  able  to  go 
down  to  the  creek  for  our  swim." 

"I  won't  miss  that  swim,"  added 
Laddie,  "because  it  will  be  the  first 
one  this  season.  Let's  run  so  I  won't 
be  late." 

(To  he  continued) 

RIDDLES 

These  questions  came  from  New 
Jersey,  but  whoever  sent  them  forgot 
to  sign  their  name: 

(133.)  Why  is  the  letter  "a"  like 
twelve    o'clock? 

(134.)   When  is  a  bed  not  a  bed? 

(135).  What  part  of  a  fish  weighs 
the  most? 

(136.)  Why  does  a  miller  wear  a 
white  hat? 

Stanley  Shull,  one  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania members,  sends  these  riddles: 

(137.)  Why  is  the  letter  "k"  like 
a  pig's  tail? 

(138.)  What  has  long  legs,  crooked 
thighs,  big  head  and  one  eye? 

(139.)  Old  Mother  Twitchit  had  but 
one  eye,  and  a  long  tall  which  she 
let  fiy.  Every  time  she  went  through 
the  gap,  she  let  a  part  of  her  tall  in 
the  trap.     What  Is  it? 

(140.)  What  is  blacker  than  a  crow? 

From  Maryland  come  these  riddles 
in  Henry  Brown's  letter:  , 

(141.)  Why  is  beauty  like  a  $10 
bill? 

(142.)  Why  is  the  wick  of  a  candle 
like  the  city  of  Athens? 

(143.)  When    a    boy    falls    into    the 
water,  what  is  the  first  thing  he  does? 
(144.)  Where    do    you    go    on    your 
tenth  birthday? 

(145.)  Why  is  ft  dingerous  to  take 
a  nap  on  a  train?         ., 


A  BLASTER'S  CANINE  HBLPBR 

F.    W.    WILSON 

Many  men  and^  most  women  are  afraid 
of  dynamite,  principally  because  they  have 
never  seen  it  used,  but  a  certain  small 
black  dog  I  know  would  rather  help  blast 
stumps  than  eat  sirloin  steak. 

'fhe  little  dog  knows  the  game,  too.  He 
recognizes  the  difference  between  an  elec- 
tric blast  and  a  cap-and-fuse  blast ;  knowa 
when  It  Is  safe  to  go  close  to  the  stump 
and  when  to  bike  away  from  It 

When  on  a  blasting  job,  his  eyes  flasto 
with  excitement,  bis  tall  wags  i"rlously, 
and     his     whole    body     vibrates     with    joy. 
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Major— for  that's  the  dogs  name — impa 
tlently  watches  the  operation  of  puttlnj 
down  the  bore  hole  and  loading  the  charg< 
under  the  stump.  •  He  hurries  matters  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  by  biting  the  dirt 
off    the    spirals    of    the    auger    when    it    Is 


Following    are    answers   for   riddles 
published  May  15th: 

(120.)  Because  there  is  a  host  put 
out  and  not   one  guest    (guessed). 

(121.)  Friday    (fry  day). 

(122.)  A  lady  on  horseback. 

(123.)  Because  he  eats  beet  when 
he  has  not  a  bit  in  his  mouth. 

(124.)  He  took  a  cup  and  saucer 
(saw,  sir).  (The  carpenter  picked  up 
his  hatchet  and  saw.) 

(125.)  Most  people  can  tell  a  'phone 
from   a  moving  train. 

(126.)  When  it  is  rung  for  dinner. 

(127.)  Because  his  master  pays  it 
for   him. 

(128.)  Because  it  will  be  long  enough 
before   he   gets   another. 

(129.)  A  wagon. 

(130.)  Smiles,  because  It  is  a  mile 
between  the  first  and  laat  letters. 

(131.)   Milwaukee. 

(132.)  Ben  Davis. 

The  answer  to  the  riddle  Aunt  Sue 
sent  us  is  the  letter  "E." 


withdrawn  from  the  hole.  Tamping  ho 
regards  as  a  waste  of  time.  Like  some 
unsuccessful  stump  blasters,  he  doesttt 
appear  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  that. 

He  doesn't  have  to  be  told  to  back  up 
when  the  match  is  lighted.  He  just  does  it. 
From  a  safe  distance  tie  waits  quite  pa- 
tiently for  about  a  minute  for  something 
to  happen,  all  the  time  anxiously  watching 
the  thin  column  of  smoke  curling  up  from 
the  burning  fuse.  If  the  charge  does  not 
go  off  as  soon  as  he  thinks  It  should.  M 
barks  furiously  at  it,  but  never  approac)i<e9 
the  stump.  ,  ■       .         ,• 

Bang !  The  ihstalit  the  ertloslon  1| 
heard,  up  goes  his  head.  He  dashes  madrf 
after  the  pieces  as  they  fall  to  the  groufad; 
That  over,  He  rushes  to  the  hole,  and  digs 
with  might  and  main  to  see  If  anything  ^ 
left  that   sho^ild  have  come  out.  .• 

If  the  blast  Is  fired  with  a  blasting  mo/ 
chine,  he  stations  himself  right  aTongfddtt 
of  It  after  the  charge  has  been  loaded,  atfd 
waits  for  the  blaster  to  push  down  the 
handle  ;  then  he  Is  off  for  the  flying  debris 
and  the  hole.  .      ,  ^.i 

Major's  little  brother^  Buster,  is  not^l 
experienced  4\  blaster.  ^  Becently  he  sml 
a  cartridge"  of  dynamite,  with  can  and  fll 
attached,  lying  beside  a  stump,  all  ready  1 
be  shoved  Into  the  bore  hole.  He  grabbt 
the  fuse  in  his  teeth,  and,  dragging  the 
dynamite  after  him.  on  the  full  run.  de- 
posited It  proudly  at  the  feet  of  his  mW 
tress,  standing,  as  she  thought,  safely  out 
of  danger,  a  hundre<i  yards  away.  Need- 
less to  say,  she  did  not  appreciate  the 
prize  Buster  had  captured  for  her  nor  tb« 
way  he  delivered   It.  '.  >: 


MAR¥'S  LAMB  IN  BOSTONESB 


1. 1"- 


Somebody  has  done  Mary's  Lamb  In 
Bostonese.  with  the  following  highly  sucr 
cessful    results : 

'Tls  said  that  Marv  had  a  lamb,  a  won- 
derful nosseHsion.  lie  did  not  wildly  run 
about  In  search  of  self-expression.  He 
chased  his  little  owner's  heels  In  blind  and 
loving  fervor.  lie  liked  to  proffer  and 
parade  his  willingness  to  serve  her.  He 
also  liked  to  keep  in  rather  constant  e«- 
blbttlon  his  fleece  of  alabaster  tone  ai^ 
purified  condition. 

One  day  Miss  Mary  chose  for  her  at- 
tractive destination  the  public  Institution 
for  Initial  education ;  and  yet  the  lamb 
would  not  consent  to  tether  or  detention, 
but  set  himself  against  the  rules  In  ruth- 
less contravention.  The  faculty  evlct#d 
him  In  anger  weak  and  mortal,  but  still 
he  lingered  with  his  baa  outside  the  school-r 
house   portal. 

This  roused  the  curiosity,  according  to 
the  story,  of  growing  minds  In  that  ex- 
tremely famed  lufonnatory.  "What  Is  the 
source  and  origin,"  they  asked,  "of  the 
affection  the  lamb  so  obviously  pours  In 
Mary's  dear  direction?"  "I  think."  the 
faculty  replied,  "that  thus  It  may  be 
stated  :  Attachments  flourish  rapidly  when 
love's    reciprocated." 
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Dear  Uncle  George: 

1  promise  to  P.  1.  O.  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  my  conscience  or  my  duty  to 
my  parents  and  friends.  Please  tell  me  the  key  to  the  secret  of  P.  I.  O.,  which  1  will 
not  reveal  except  to  brother  and  sister  members  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club. 


Name*) 


(Address)  P.  O •- R.  F.  D 


Age. 


State. . 


•Write  or  print  your  name  plainly  and  don't  foreret  to  dot  youf  I's  and  cioss  your  1\ 
Address  all  letters  to  UNCLE  GKOROE,  care  Practical  Farmer,  Box  1321,  Phila.,  Pa 


\ 


1  . 


( 
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3  Automobiles  Free! 

The  Practical  Farmer  announces  a  new  Automobile  Campaign 
Now  starting — Send  Nomination  Blank  Now. 

First  Grand  Award  $1000  Car  or  $1000  in  Cash 

Second  Grand  Award  $750  Touring  Car  or  $750  in  Cash 
Third  Grand  Award  Ford  Touring  Car  or  $500  m  Cash 

and  27  other  Grand  Awards  including  Talking  Machines, 

Watches,  Cameras,  Silverware,  etc. 

Every  Candidate  Rewarded — No  One  Loses 

Take  Subscriptions  for  the  Practical  Farmer  and  be  well  repaid    Conimence 
your  campaign  for  votes  at  once  so  you  get  a  good  start.     Get  busy  NUW. 

Read  the  Vote  Schedule  Now  Without  Fail 

For  every  one  year  subscrip'tion  you  send  us  with     .50  you  will  receive    2000  votes 
For  every  three  year  subscription  you  send  us  with  $1.00  you  will  receive    6000  votes 
.      For  every  six  year  subscripSon  you  send  us  with  $2.00  you  will  receive  14000  votes 
Start  now— your  friends  will  be  pleased  to  help  yoii  if  you  only  show  them  you  intend 
to  do  your  best.      Remember-this  campaign  is  NOT  a  campaign  where  one  or  two  win,  as 
we  are  going  to  give  away  30  Grand  Awards.   OF  COURSE  you  will  bend  every  effort  to  win 
one  of  the  «ne  automobiles,  but  as  a  further  assurance  that  you  will  be  well  repaid  we  are 
gofng  to  give  away  27  other  awards.     Every  candidate  will  receive  one  of  these  awards   or 
receive  a  cash  commission. 

No  Cost  Whatever— Everything  Free— Send  Blank  Now 

Use  a  little  of  your  spare  rime.  Go  right  after  that  first  prize,  $1000  car.  Every  candidate 
will  receive  honest  treatment. 

Special  Notice-Read  Every  Word.  After  the  contest  closes  all  candidates  have  the 
privil^of  calling  here  and  going  over  the  votes  of  any  or  all  candidates.  Can  anything  be 
more  fair  than  this  ? 

Enter  At  Once— Your  Greatest  Opportunity 

DOUBLE  VOTES  FOR  QUICK  ACTION 


All  subscriptions  must 
be  from  the  following 
states :  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut, 
District    of  Columbia. 


The    Practical    Farmer's    Guarantee 

The  Practical  Farmer  guarantees  to  every 
candidate  who  enters  this  campaign  that  it  will 
be  conducted  fairly,  and  that  positively  no  favor- 
itism will  be  shown  any  individual  candidate.  It 
makes  no  difference  who  gets  the  cars,  as  we 
would  just  as  soon  send  one  to  you  as  any- 
one.   Walker  Publishing  Company. 

The  Practical  Farmer   - 

Campaign  Mgr,        117-19-21  N.  7th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


NOMINATION    BLANK 

Good  for  5000  Free  Vote* 

Campaign  A/?r.  The  Practical  Farmer, 

P.  O.  Box  JS2I,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information 
regarding    your    Automobile    Campaign. 
This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name 


Address 


^•■«^M°*-5?^p»ft-. 
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Bii^iAU^ 


TTii*  it  the  farm  women**  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  it  deToted  to  the  diteiiMion 
of  topkct  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  'nvitet- 
and  expectt-you  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topic,  under  ditcuttion  but  a»«o  to 
Jropo.r  topic,  for  future  di.cut.ion..  The  be. t  letter  publi.hed  herein  each  ...uew.ll  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  centt.  Addret* 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

from  time  to  time  which  do  not  require 
long  cooklnK  over  a  hot  stove?  Maybe 
you  have  other  ideas  which  eliminate 
work  in  a  hot  kitchen. 


JVLY  1. — Cannlns:  season  Is  here  aKain. 
Have  you  learned  some  things  especially 
good  from  all  the  "advice"  given  out  the 
past  two  seasons  in  the  great  drives  to 
conserve  food,  which  you  intend  to  prac- 
tice this  year?  Tell  us  your  best  way  to 
can   some  particular  vegetable. 

July  15. — During  hot  weather  we  all  want 
to  be  in  the  kitchen  as  little  as  possible, 
('ah  you  tell  us  how  you  prepare  three 
satisfying    dishes    you     have    for    supper 


Aror.sT  1. — Home  Makers'  Special  Number. 
See  announcement  elsewhere  of  prizes 
for    contributions. 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doem  not 

reach  us  at  least  IS   days  before  the  date  of 

issue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


bread  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  long  and  I 
narrow,  so  that  the  loaf  resembles,  ki 
shape, -bakers'  bread.    I  had  this  made 
narrow     purposely,     that     the     bread 
might  bake  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

For  a  double  boiler,  I  take  a  quart 
tomato  can,  bore  a  hole  at  the  top  on 
opposite  sides,  run  a  piece  of  stout 
wire  about  ten  inches  long  through 
these  holes,  and  suspend  it  in  the  tea- 
kettle. For  a  small  family  this  makes 
a  fine  one. 

Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— For 
a  frying  pan  I  like  best  one  made 
from  iron.  This  I  find  superior  to 
one  made  from  any  other  material. 
Browning  food  in  it  Is  accomplished 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  in  any 


other  kind  I  have  used.  Aside  from 
this  I  have  no  other  use  for  iron  for 
cooking  utensils.  For  all  kinds  of 
kettles,  saucepans  and  similar  vessels 
I  like  aluminum  best.  It  is  light 
weight,  holds  the  heat  better  than  any 
other  metal,  and  is  not  affected  by 
acids  Care  must  be  used,  though,  in 
cleansing  it,  for  It  will  not  stand  alka- 
lies. If  I  could  not  afford  the  alum- 
inum,  I  should  use  a  good  grade  of 
agate  ware. 

For  baking  dishes  I  like  the  brown 
earthernware  casseroles  and  custard 
cups.  They  are  easily  kept  clean,  and 
are  attractive  In  appearance.  Still 
better  are  the  same  dishes  made  In  the 
new  glassware  that  is  almost  Inde- 
structible.     Either    can    be    used    to 


Cooking  Utensils  for  Many  Uses 


E.  O.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.— Alum- 
inum is  not  easily  kept  in  shining 
condition,  though  it  has  many  devotees 
that  worship  at  its  shrine.  It  is  dur- 
able, and,  once  heated,  it  holds  the 
heat.  But  rice,  breakfast  cereals  or 
any  glutinous  or  starchy  food  cooked 
in  a  vessel  of  this  ware  leaves  a  coat- 
ing that  sticks  far  more  than  seems 
necessary,  and  the  housewife  has  a 
tug-of-war  cleaning  it. 

My  few  pieces  of  aluminum  gener- 
ally rest  sweetly  while  I  use  those 
vessels  I  like  better.  What  could  be 
more  serviceable  than  my  block  (?)  tin 
double  boiler,  the  one  I  use  for  boiled 
custard,  dessert  sauces,  etc.?  It  has 
served  two  generations,  and  now  that 
a  new  bottom  has  been  made  by  the 
local  tinner,  a  third  generation  will 
probably  not  be  forced  to  buy  one. 

My  Iron  fish  skillet  (breathes  there 
a  housewife  with  soul  so  dead  and 
management  so  poor  that  she  has  not  i 
a  pan  especially  for  fish?)  gets  splen- 
didly hot,  and  the  trout  that  it  turns 
out  are  brown  and  delicious  enough 
for  an  epicure. 

For  saucepans  I  use  agate  ware,  buy- 
ing the  best  quality  because  of  its 
hardness  and  durability.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  care,  these  are  bright  and 
shining,  and  it  is  many  a  long  day 
before  a  chip  flies. 

For  preserving  I  use  French  agate. 
I  sell  preserves  and  jelly,  and  must  be 
careful  to  have  best  cooking  vessels, 
best  sugar  and  best  fruit  for  best 
prices. 

For  potatoes  au  gratin,  macaroni 
with  cheese,  or  other  baked  dishes,  I 
use  a  porcelain-lined  casserole,  an 
earthen  sort  of  dish;  and  for  stewing 
fruit,  nothing  is  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  earthen  crocks. 

One  who  cooks  carefully  learns  to 
have  a  sort  of  affection  for  her  cook- 
ing vessels  and  give  them  good  treat- 
ment. When  a  county  home  demon- 
stration agent  gave  us  lessons  in  cook- 
ing, her  biscuit  pan  was  of  tin.  with 
three  sides  upturned  al>out  a  half  inch; 
the  other  side  was  straight,  and  the 
biscuits  could  be  thrown  on  the  cloth 
with  ease  and  celerity.,  I  bought  a 
pan  like  this  for  35  cents. 


Miss  I.  M.  H.,  Center  Square,  Pa. — 
We  consider  aluminum  and  agate  ware 
the  only  cooking  utensils,  both  being 
light  to  handle  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 
The  aluminum  with  proper  care  will 
wear  for  many  years,  and  even  though 
it  receives  an  occasional  dent,  it  may 
be  easily  straightened  by  means  of 
a  wooden  block  and  mallet.  Then, 
too.  there  is  no  danger  of  peeling  or 
rusting.  The  aluminum  dish  may  be 
used  as  a  casserole.  The  pudding, 
vegetable  or  other  food  desired  hot 
may  be  baked  In  aluminum,  and  will 
remain  warm  a  greater  length  of  time, 
as  the  ware  retains  the  heat.  In  order 
not  to  detract  from  the  appearance  of 
the  table,  the  sides  of  the  dish  may 
be  covered  with  an  embroidered  cover 
made  to  fit  the  dish.  The  frying  pan 
with  the  removable  wooden  handle 
may  be  used  for  baking  meat  or  oyster 
pies. 

As  the  fruits  and  vegetables  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  acid  are 
certain  to  discolor  the  aluminum,  we 


prefer  using  the  agate  for  cooking 
them.  This  is  quite  satisfactory,  and 
will  wear  many  years  if  it  Is  not 
knocked  hard  enough  to  cause  It  to 
peel;  but  If  it  starts  to  leak,  we  find 
"Mendets"  will  put  it  into  service 
again. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa.— 
Aluminum  ware  has  more  good  points 
in  its  favor  than  any  other  material 
for  cooking  utensils.  It  is  light, 
easily  kept  clean  and  bright,  does  not 
rust  or  chip,  and  food  cooked  in  alum- 
inum utensils  is  less  likely  to  scorch 
than  in  other  kinds.  Agate  ware  has 
many  of  these  good  points,  hut  Is 
ruined  when  It  gets  a  bad  bump.  I 
like  an  iron  spider,  for  frying  ham  or 
steak,  better  than  the  lighter  wares. 
Heavy  tin  wears  quite  well,  but  the 
light  tinware  goes  to  pieces  so  quickly 
it  isn't  worth  buying. 

The  latest  addition  to  my  cooking 
utensils  is  an  aluminum  double  boiler. 
It  saves  so  much  time  and  food  that 
It  will  soon  pay  for  Itself;  beside,  food 
cooked  in  this  way  is  much  more  de- 
licious than  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  have  never  used  any  of  the  glass 
baking  dishes,  but  those  who  have  con- 
sider them  very  much  better  than  the 
sheet  iron   pans. 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  Mayville,  N.  Y.— I 
have  a  few  glass  baking  dishes  w^ich 
I  think  are  the  best  ever.  The  bread 
always  bakes  fine,  and  has  a  nice,  soft 
crust.  The  pie  plates  are  deep,  and 
always  bake  a  fine  under  crust.  The 
glassware  costs  more,  but  it  Is  worth 
more.  I  like  aluminum  for  kettles 
and  pans,  for  they  are  light  to  handle, 
easy  to  clean  and  quick  to  clean.  I 
have  a  six-quart  aluminum  combina- 
tion kettle,  which  is  very  nice  to  steam 
pudding  or  bread  at  the  same  time  you 
boil  meat  or  vegetables  in  the  kettle. 
But  I  still  keep  a  straight-sided,  deep 
agate  kettle  that  I  ran  set  into  the 
top  of  the  stove  and  heat  quickly. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va 
— All  of  us  like  an  attractive  kitchen, 
for  many  hours  of  each  day  have  to 
be  spent  therein  by  the  busy  house- 
wife. In  my  own  kitchen  there  are 
utensils  of  various  kinds  of  ware. 
If  I'm  boiling  vegetables,  and  there  is 
no  great  hurry,  I  select  an  agate  ware 
pot,  usually  a  blue-and-whlte  one. 
Somehow  these  colored  pots  and  pans 
seem  to  take  the  grind  out  of  work. 
They  last  fairly  well,  and  their  cost 
is  not  great.  When  I  want  a  vessel 
that  will  heat  quickly,  I  use  aluminum. 
This  wears  well,  but  costs  more  than 
agate. 

I  find  that  food  cooked  in  earthen- 
ware utensils  seems  to  have  a  more 
delicious  flavor  than  that  cooked  In 
any  other  kind.  This  ware  is  not  very 
expensive,  and  while  not  so  durable, 
if  boiled  before  being  used,  will  last 
a  long  time.  Each  one  of  us  has  in 
mind  an  ideal  kitchen  furnished  with 
ware  of  some  special  kind,  but  after 
all,  when  It  comes  down  to  hard  facts, 
for  real  utility  there  are  no  utensils 
that  wear  better,  are  more  easily 
cleaned  and  cost  less  than  the  old 
sheet  Iron  pans  and  Iron  pots.  One 
of  my  favorite  pans   for  baking  loaf 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 


9830 Ladles'    and    misses'    waist.      Cut 

in  sizes  34,  36,  38.  40.  42  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  This  very  smart  summer 
waist  shows  a  neat  white  vest  forming 
the  one-button  closing  and  extending  into 
a   roll  collar. 

9:W1 Ladles'    dress.      Cut    In    sizes    30. 

38.  4(».  42.  44  and  48  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist,  with  either  long  or  short  sleeves, 
is  attached  to  the  three-gored  skirt  at  the 
regulation    waistline. 

H»'M Ladies'     slip-on     waist.       Cut     In 

sizes  36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  The  front  and  back  may  l)e 
tucked  or  gathered  as  preferred,  with  the 
closing   at    the   shoulders. 

».t24. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4 
and  0  years.  The  separate  trousers  are 
cut  In  points  at  the  top.  and  buttoned  onto 
the  waist,  which  fastens  at  the  center  front. 

ft.^12 (;irl8'    dress.      Cut   In   sizes   6.    8. 

10.  12  and  14  years.  The  separate  slip-on 
overhlouse,  In  kimono  style,  closes  on  the 
shoulders,    and    Is    worn    over    a    one-piece 


skirt  Joined  to  an  underwalst  with  closing 
at   center   back. 

9821. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and  36.  .18.  40 
and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  closing  Is 
at  the  back,  and  the  full-length  sleeves 
may  be  close  fitting  or  flare,  as  preferred. 

9314. — Ladles'  and  misses'  four-piece 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26.  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure. 
The  skirt  Is  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised 
waistline,  and  the  side  gores  arc  applied 
to  form  pockets. 

9320. — Ladles'  and  misses'  two-piece 
skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26.  28.  30.  32,  34.  36.  38  and  40  Inches 
'waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  laid  In  plaits 
at  each  side  of  the  back  and  front,  giving 
the  panel  effect. 

9320. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dress. 
Cut  In  sizes  14.  16.  18  and  20  years.  The 
two-piece  skirt  Is  extended  at  the  sides  to 
form   pockets. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departmenta.in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  aa 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  time* 
a  yenr,  a  quarterly  fashion  magacine  called —  'Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  reg^ular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  wHll 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  it  ordarad 

we  ^11  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

PASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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serve  the  food  in  at  table,  thus  saving 
the  washing  of  extra  dishes. 

As  I  use  an  oil  sto've  in  summer 
time,  one  of  the  most  useful  coolcing 
utensils  I  have  discovered  is  a  three- 
compartment  cooker,  each  part  taking 
the  one-third  part  of  the  circular  ket- 
tle they  appear  to  be  when  placed  to- 
gether over  the  burner.  As  three  dif- 
ferent articles  of  food  can  thus  be 
cooked  over  one  burner,  the  saving  in 
fuel  and  consequent  heat  is  obvious. 

We  are  also  fortunate  enough  to 
have  electricity  in  our  home,  and  a 
little  electric  grill  and  toaster  have 
been  added  to  our  cooking  equipment. 
No  woman  who  can  possibly  have  these 
utensils  should  do  without  them. 
Placed  on  the  dining-room  table,  and 
the  toast  made  as  needed,  or  an  egg 
poached  on  the  grill,  I  find  them  the 
greatest  labor  savers  of  all  my  cooking 
equipment. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  R.,  Stanley,  N.  Y.— Six 
years  ago  we  purchased  from  a  mail- 
order    house     a     double-compartment, 
aluminum-lined    fireless    cooker    with 
aluminum  cooking  utensils  which  has 
given  perfect  satisfaction.     Since  that 
time    several    other    articles    of    alum- 
inum have  been  added.    We  find  it  the 
most   economical    ware,   especially   for 
utensils  which  are  in  almost  constant 
use.     It  is  light,  easy  to  handle  and 
easy  to  keep  clean.     A  steamer  kettle 
which  has  a  cover,  with  strainer  which 
may  be  firmly  clamped  in  place  while 
draining  potatoes  or  other  vegetables, 
is  a  great  convenience.    A  r:und  cereal 
cooker,  which  may  be  used  as  a  small 
roaster  or,  by  the  addition  of  rack  and 
cups,  for  the  purpose  of  poaching  eggs 
or  steaming  custard,  is  well  liked  and 
has  no  idle  days.     The  basin  which  is 
used  for  the  cereal  also  makes  a  very 
good  cake  or  pudding  pan. 

Much  aluminum,  no  iron  and  a  small 
amount  of  bright  tin  and  good  agate 
ware  is  my  ideal  of  good  cooking 
utensils. 


Dollars  for  Homemakers'  Experiences 


For  several  years  we  have  had  an- 
nual   Orchard,    Poultry,    Garden    and 
Live  Stock  Special  issues,  but  no  Home 
Makers'    Special.      We    have    decided, 
therefore,  to  have  our  August  1st  issue 
devoted  largely  to  home  interests,  not. 
necessarily  household  matters,  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  to  in- 
clude all  things  which  work  for  a  better 
farm  home.    As  we  know  of  no  better 
authorities  on  the  various  phases  of 
real  home-making  than  our  own  good 
farm  women,  we  invite  all  home-makers 
to  contribute  from  her  experience  to 
this  issue,  and  will  pay  $1  for  each  let- 
ter on  this  subject  which  we  publish 
August    1st;    we   hope   to   have    room 
for  twenty-five  of  them.     We  have  no 
rules  about  the  length  or  subject  of 
a  letter,  excepting  they  all  must  deal 
with  the  general  topic  of  home-making, 
and  reach  us  not  later  than  July  15th. 
We  would  suggest  that  each  letter  deal 
with    only   one   phase  of   the   general 
topic    and   we  have   no   objections  to 
Ililllllll'lllllllllillllllllllllilllllillllllltnUlllllillllllllllltlllliliKI 


one  contributor  sending  as  many  let- 
ters as  desired  or  winning  more  than 
one  prize.     In  these   days  of  modern 
living  on  the  farm  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  things  to  write  about.    Lighting, 
water  and  heating  systems,  telephones, 
automobiles  and  the  thousand  and  one 
inventions  made   for   indoor  and   out- 
door use  of  the  farm  family  all  have  a 
bearing  on  home-making.     Then  there 
is  the  value  to  the  home  of  paint  and 
shrubbery,  the  relations  with  church, 
school   and   Grange,   and   the  ways  to 
keep  children  interested  in  farm  life. 
All   of   these   things   and   many    more 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  mother 
who    is    daily    busy    making    a    farm 
"home"  for  all  those  dependent  upon 
her.     Tell  us  in  your  own  words,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  other 
farm  women  about  at  least  one  of  the 
things  you  consider  has  aided  you  in 
making     farm    life    more    attractive, 
healthful     or    happy     for    you,    your 
family  or  the  community 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Ill-fitting  clothing  is  not  only  un- 
sightly, but  it  may  prove  injurious  to 
health. 

There's  one  campaign  that's  always 
timely — the  campaign  for  running 
water  in  the  kitchen  sink. 

Keep  reminding  the  men  folks  that 
you  can't  make  your  kitchen  garden 
until  it  has  been  plowed  or  spaded. 

Choose  the  dye  according  to  the  kind 
of  fabric  to  be  treated — cotton  dye  for 
cotton  material,  wool  dye  for  woolen, 
etc. 

It  takes  only  a  minute  to  convert  a 
pair  of  old  white  stockings  into  neat, 
serviceable  sleeve   protectors. 

The  sewing  machine  refuses  to  be 
hurried.  If  you  try  to  pull  the  mate- 
rial as  it  is  being  stitched,  a  stretched, 
tight  and  ugly  seam  is  almost  sure  to 
result. 

Mirrors  are  an  aid  to  something  be- 
sides vanity.  Placed  in  gloomy  rooms 
or  dark  corners  so  as  to  reflect  the 
light  from  some  window  or  door,  they 
will  do  wonders  toward  brightening 
the  home. 

A  copy  of  "Attic  Dust  and  Treas- 
ures," which  the  state  college  of  agri- 
culture at  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  will  send  you 
for  the  asking,  may  make  the  clean- 
ing of  the  attic  take  on  a  new  mean- 
ing.   Ask  for  R.  C.  F.  H.  61. 


Mrs.  B.  C,  Springvllle,  N.  Y.— I 
have  had  thirty  years'  experience  with 
iron,  tin  and  agate  ware,  and  for 
twenty  years  1  have  used  aluminum 
ware  side  by  side  with  the  others,  and 
as  fast  as  my  purse  allows.  I  am  re- 
placing with  aluminum.  The  initial 
cost  of  aluminum  is  more  than  the 
others,  but  the  life  of  the  utensil 
more  than  compensates  for  the  purse- 
pinching  most  of  us  have  to  practice 
to  acquire  our  stock  of  pots  and  pans. 
I  have  in  use.  bright  and  whole,  my 
first  aluminum  pie  plates  and  sauce- 
pan, bought  twenty  years  ago.  They 
have  many  advantages  above  other 
wares.  They  are  more  decorative,  non- 
rusting,  non-scorching,  non-chipping, 
and  do  not  spring  leaks  as  tin  and 
iron  do,  or  even  agate,  after  it  has 
chipped  off.  leaving  the  iron  raw. 

Our  well  water  is  "limy."  and  leaves 
a  deposit  in  the  teakettle,  kitchen 
tank  and  so  forth.  I  find  this  deposit 
more  easily  removed  from  the  alum- 
inum teakettle  than  from  agate,  iron 
or  copper.  Aluminum  does  not  take 
odors  as  other  kitchen  wares  do.  An 
aluminum  dinner  pail  does  not  acquire 
that  "dinner  pail  smell"  that  a  tin 
pail  always  has  if  used  for  several 
•months.  I  prefer  cast  kettles  for  cook- 
ing potatoes,  and  spun  ones  for  baking, 
frying  and  canning. 

TTie  self-righting  salt  shakers  are 
the  nicest  things  going  for  the  farm- 
er's table — more  sanitary  than  open 
cellars,  and  do  not  corrode  as  nickel- 
top  glass  shakers:  and  the  aluminum 
ones  are  always  bright  if  wiped  off 
with  damp  cloth. 

The  combination  sets,  sold  as  lo 
in  1"  or  under  other  fancy  names,  are 
good  for  the  beginner.  She  gets  a  good 
outfit  at  a  more  reasonable  price  than 
when  buying  a  utensil  for  each  use. 
piece  by  piece.  The  aluminum  perco- 
laters  are  the  housewife's  friend  and 
an  aid  to  health.  The  aluminum-lined 
fireless  cooker,  with  its  outfit  of  con- 
tainers is  to  my  mind  the  most  advan- 
tageous "new"  thing.  It  will  last  as 
long  as  fireless  cookers  are  needed, 
and  the  initial  cost  is  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  replacing  and  upkeep 
of  any  other  style  of  cooker. 


NEW  PERFECTION 

OIL  COOK-STOVES 


DON'T  wear  yourself  out 
toiling  over  a  sweltering 
coal  or  wood  range. 

With  a  New  Perfection  you 
can  do  the  same  cooking  with- 
out the  heat  and  bother.  No 
coal  or  wood  to  carry,  no  ashes, 
no  smoke,  no  dirt. 

The  Long  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  is  the  secret  of  New 
Perfection  success.   Lights  and 


heats  instantly.  Can  be  regu- 
lated from  a  low  simmering  to 
a  high  searing  heat — and  flame 
stays  where  it  is  set.  Burner 
is  made  of  brass  and  lasts  for 
years. 

Equip  your  kitchen  with  New 
Perfection  comfort  now.  See 
the  various  styles  at  your 
dealer's.  Ask  to  see  the  New 
Perfection  oven  too. 


ATLANTIC 


New  Perfections  burn  best  with  Atlantic  Rayo-  T[5__  __1  • -J^^, 
light  Oil.  It  gives  a  clean,  even  heat  without  Xv3lVQ110J1X 
odor  and  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kerosene.  iOEKlv 


The  Long 

Blue  Chimney 

Burner 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


^y  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyrlrht,  1915.  Tiie  Bobbs-Mernll  Company 


CHAPTER  VIII— Continued 
Lark    was    still    sobbing,    but    more 
gently  now,  and  she  still  clung  to  her 
sister. 

•'Tomorrow,  Prudence?  Honestly, 
may  I  go  up  tomorrow?  You're  not 
just  fooling  me,  are  you?  You  wouldn't 
do  that!" 

"Of  course  I  wouldn't.  Yes,  you 
really  may,  if  you'll  be  good  and  make 
yourself  look  better.  It  would  be  very 
bad  for  Carrie  to  see  you  so  white  and 
wan.  She  would  worry.  Have  you 
been  eating?  Y'ou  must  eat  lots,  and 
then  take  a  good  run  out-of-doors 
toward  bedtime,  so  you  will  sleep  well. 
It  will  be  a  good  tonic  for  Carol  to 
see  you  bright  and  fresh  and  rosy." 

"Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  be  fresh  and 
rosy  when  Carrie  is  sick!" 

"It    hurts— but    you    are    willing    to 
be  hurt  for  Carol's  sake!     You  will  do 
it  on  her  account.     It  will  do  her  so 
much   good.     Now,   sit   down   and   eat 
your  soup,  and  I'll  stay  here  a  while 
and    tell    you    all    about    her.      I    gave 
her  the  pansies  you  bought  her — it  was 
so  sweet  of  you,  too,  Larkie.     It  must 
have  taken  every  cent  of  your  money, 
didn't  it?    I  suppose  you  ordered  them 
over  the  telephone,  since  you  wouldn't 
leave   the  house.     When   I   told   Carol 
you  got  them  for  her,  she  took  them 
in  her  hand  and  held  them  under  the 
covers.     Of   course,  they  wilted   right 
away,  but  I  knew  you  would  like  Car- 
rie to  have  them  close  to  her.    Oh,  you 
must  eat  it  all.  Lark.     It  looks  very 
good.     I  must  take  a  little  of  it  up  to 
Carol — maybe  she  can  eat  some.     And 
you  will  do  your  very  best  to  be  strong 
and  bright  and  rosy— for  Carol— won't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  will — I'll  go  and  run  across 
the  field  a  few  times  before  I  go  to 
bed.  Yes,  I'll  try  my  very  best."  Then 
she  looked  up  at  the  dortor,  and  added : 
"But  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  you,  or  auy- 
body  else,  either." 

But  the  doc-tor  only  smiled  oddly, 
and  went  away  upstairs  again,  wonder- 
ing at  the  wisdom  that  God  has  placed 
in  the  hearts  of  women! 

Dreary,  miserable  days  and  nights 
followed  after  that.  And  Prudence,  to 
whom  Carol,  even  in  delirium,  clung 
with  such  wildness  that  they  dare  not 
deny  her,  grew  weary-eyed  and  wan. 
But  when  the  doctor,  putting  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  said,  "It's  all  right 
now,  my  dear;  she'll  .soon  be  as  well 
as  ever,"  then  Prudence  dropped  limply 
to  the  floor,  trembling  weakly  with 
the  great   happiness. 

Good  Methodist  friends  from  all  over 
Mount  Mark  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  parsonage  family,  and  many  gifts 
and  delicacies  and  knick-knacks  were 
sent  in  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
invalid,  and  the  others  as  well. 

"You  all  need  toning  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Adams  crossly;  "you've  all  gone  clear 
under.  A  body  would  think  the  whole 
family  had  been  doWn  with  some- 
thing!" 

Carol's  friends  at  the  high  school, 
and  the  meinbers  of  the  faculty  also, 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
show  their  love  for  her.  And  Pro- 
fessor Duke  sent  clear  to  Burlington 
for  a  great  basket  of  violets  and  lilies- 
of-the-valley.  "For  our  little  high  school 
song-bird."  as  he  wrote  on  the  card. 
And  Carol  dimpled  with  delight  as  she 
read  it. 

"Now  you  see  for  yourself.  Pru- 
dence." she  declared.  "Isn't  he  a 
duck?" 

When  the  little  parsonage  group,  en- 
tire, gathered  once  more  around  the 
table  in  the  "real  dining-room."  they 
were  joyful  indeed.  It  was  a  gala 
occasion!  The  very  best  china  and 
silverware  were  brought  out  in  Carol's 
honor.  The  supper  was  one  that  would 
have  gratified  the  heart  of  a  bishop,  at 
the   very    least! 

"Apple  pie  with  pure  cream,  Carol." 
said  Lark  ecstatically,  for  apple  pie 
with  pure  cream  was  the  favorite  des- 


sert of  the  sweet-toothed  twins.  And 
Lark  added  earnestly:  "And  I  don't 
seem  to  be  very  hungry  tonight, 
Carol — I  don't  want  any  pie.  You 
shall  have  my  piece,  too!" 

"I  said  I  felt  it  in  my  bones,  you 
remember,"  said  Prudence,  sniiling  at 
Carol,  "but  my  mental  compass  indi- 
cated Connie  when  it  should  have 
pointed  to  Carol!  And  I  do  hope, 
Connie  dear,  that  this  will  be  a  lesson 
to  you,  and  impress  upon  you  that  you 
must  always  change  youY  shoes  and 
stockings  when  your  feet  are  wet!" 

And  for  the  first  time  in  many  davs, 
clear,  happy-hearted  laughter  rang  out 
in  the  parsonage. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PRACTICING    ECONOMY 


It  was  a  dull,  dreary  day  early  in 
December.  Prudence  and  Fairy  were 
sewing  in  the  bay  window  of  the 
sittir\^-room. 

"We  must  be  sure  to  have  all  the 
scraps  out  of  the  way  before  Connie 
gets  home,"  said  Prudence,  carefully 
fitting  together  pieces  of  a  dark,  warm, 
furry  material.  "It  has  been  so  long 
since  father  wore  this  coat,  I  am  sure 
she  will  not  recognize  it." 

"But  she  will  ask  where  we  got  it, 
and  what  shall  we  say?" 

"We   must  tell   her  it   is   goods  we 
have  had  in  the  house  for  a  long  time. 
That  is  true.     And  I  made  this  fudge 
on   purpose  to   distract  her  attention. 
If  she  begins  to  ask  questions,  we  must 
urge  her  to  have  more  candy.     "Poor 
child!"  she  added  very  sympathetically. 
"Her  heart  is  just  set  on  a  brand  new 
coat.     I  know  she  will  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed.    If  the  members  would  just 
pay  up  we  could  get  her  one.     Novem- 
ber and  December  are  such  bad  months 
for  parsonage  people — coal  to  buy,  feed 
for    the    cow    and    the    horse    and    the 
chicken^,    arftd    Carol's    sickness,    and 
Larkie's  teeth!      Of  course,  those  last 
are  not   regular   winter  expenses,   but 
they  took   a   lot   of   money   this  year. 
Everyone  is  getting  ready  for  Christ- 
mas now,  and  forgets  that  parsonage 
people  need  Christmas  money,  too.    No- 
vember and  December  are  always  my 
bitter  months,  Fairy — bitter  months!" 
Fairy  took   a  pin   froA  her  mouth. 
"The     velvet     collar     and     cuffs     will 
brighten  it  up  a  good  bit.     It's  really 
a    pretty    material.      I    have    honestly 
been  ashamed  of  Connie  the  last  few 
Sundays.     It  was  so  cold,  and  she  wore 
only   that   little,  thin   summer   jacket. 
She  must  have  been  half  f;'ozen." 

"Oh,  I  had  her  dressed  warmly 
underneath,  very  warmly  indeed."  de- 
clared Prudence.  "But  no  matter  how 
warm  you  are  underneath,  you  look 
cold  if  you  aren't  visiMy  prepared  for 
winter  weather.  It's  a  fortunate  thing 
the  real  cold  weather  was  so  slow  in 
coming.  I  kept  hoping  enough  money 
would  come  in  to  buy  her  a  coat  for 
once  in  her  life." 

"She  has  been  looking  forward  to 
one  long  enough,"  put  in  Fairy.  "This 
will  be  a  bitter  blow  to  her.  And  yet 
it  is  not  such  a  bad-looking  coat,  after 
all.'  And  she  quickly  ran  up  a  seam 
on  the  machine. 

"Here    comes    Connie!"      Prudence 
hastily  swept  a  pile  of  scraps  out  of 
sight,    and    turned    to   greet   her  little 
sister  with  a  cheery  smile. 

"Come  on  in,  Connie,"  she  cried 
with  a  brightness  she  did  not  feel. 
"Fairy  and  I  are  making  you  a  new 
coat.  Isn't  it  pretty?  And  so  warm! 
See  the  nice  velvet  collar  and  cuffs! 
We  want  to  fit  it  on  you  right  away, 
dear." 

Connie  picked  up  a  piece  of  the 
goeds  and  examined  It  intently. 

"Don't  you  want  some  fudge,  Con- 
nie?" exclaimed  Fairy,  shoving  the 
dish  toward  her  hurriedly. 

Connie  took  a  piece  from  the  plate, 
and  thrust  it  between  her  teeth.  Her 
eyes  were  still  fastened  upon  the 
brown  furry  cloth. 


"Where  did  you  get  this  stuff?"  she 
inquired  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
speak. 

"Oh,  we've  had  it  in  the  house 
quite  a  while,"  said  Prudence,  adding 
swiftly:  "Isn't  it  warm,  Connie?  Oh, 
it  does  look  nice,  doesn't  it,  Fairy? 
Do  you  want  it  a  little  shorter,  Connie, 
or  is  that  about  right?" 
•  "About  right.  I  guess.  Did  you  ever 
have  a  coat  like  this,  Prudence?  I 
dont  seem  to  remember  it." 

"Oh,  no,  it  wasn't  mine.  Take  some 
more  candy,  Connie.  Isn't  it  good? 
Let's  put  a  little  more  fullness  In  the 
sleeves.  Fairy.  It's  more  stylish  this 
year.  The  collar  fits  very  nicely.  The 
velvet  gives  it  such  a  rich  tone.  And 
brown  is  so  becoming  to  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Connie  patiently. 
"Was  this  something  of  yours.  Fairy?" 

"01  no,  we've  just  had  it  in  the 
house  quite  a  while.  It  comes  in  very 
handy  right  now,  doesn't  it?  It'll 
make  you  such  a  serviceable,  stylish 
coat.  Isn't  it  about  time  for  th^  twins 
to  get  here.  Prudence?  I'm  afraid 
they  are  playing  along  the  road.  Those 
girls   get   more   careless   every  day   of 


their  lives." 

"Well,  if  this  didn't  belong  to  one 
of  you,  whose  was  it?"  demanded  Con- 
nie. "I  know  the  twins  never  had  any- 
thing like  this.  It  looks  kind  of  fa- 
miliar   to    me.      Where    did    it    come 

from?" 

"Out  of  the  trunk  in  the  garret, 
Connie.  Don't  you  want  some  more 
fudge?  I  put  a  lot  of  nuts  in,  espe- 
cially on  your  account." 

"It's  good,"  said  Connie,  taking  an- 
other piece.  She  examined  the  cloth 
very  closely.  "Say,  Prudence,  isn't 
this  that  old  brown  coat  of  father's?" 

Fairy  shoved  her  chair  back  from 
the  machine,  and  ran  to  the  window. 
"Look,  Prue,"  she  cried.  "Isn't  that 
Mrs.  Adams  coming  this  way?  I 
wonder " 

"No,  it  isn't,"  answered  Connie 
gravely.  "It's  just  Miss  Avery  getting 
home  from  school.  Isn't  it.  Prudence? 
Father's  coat,  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  Connie,  it  is,"  said  Prudence 
very,  very  gently.  "But  no  one  here 
has  seen  it,  and  it  is  such  nice  cloth — 
just  exactly  what  girls  are  wearing 
now." 


Have  You  Tried 
Them? 


Don't  throw  away 
your  old  stockings 
and  soc^ks  and  buy 
new  ones  of  inferior 
quality  at  higher 
prices. 


Replace  the  worn 
out  feet  with  RE- 
FOOT  FEET, 
made  for  wear,  fit 
and  comfort  and 
save  money. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
RE-FOOT  FEET  send  us  $1.00 
for  a  dozen  pairs  of  any  one  size(8i  to  Hi) 
and  one  color  (black  or  unbleached). 

F.  M.  McBRlDE,  1011  Filbert  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Kill  All  Flies  I 


THEY  SPREAD 

_ DISEASE 

Placwfany where,   DAISY   FLY   KILLER  attracts  ta\A 
fcijlf  all  flies      Neat,  clean,  orr>«nicntal.  convenient  and 

cheap,  l-asta  all Rca- 

/son.    Maile  of  metal, 
.can't  spill  ortipover; 
Will  not  Boil  or  injure 
anythintr.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY     „ 
FLY   K ILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 


6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid.  |1  25 
HAROLD  SOAIERS,  l&O  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brcx 


Brooklyn.  N.  T. 
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For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


8«l«et  th«  bieyd*  yoa 
tb«  44  styl**  colora 


pr«<ar  from 

.  .   and  aisaa  io 

th«  famooa  *'RawK*r"  line.  We 
nend  it  on  approval  and  SO  OAVS 
y^lML,  freight  paid  to  your  totim. 
Retom  It  if  not  pleased  and  the  trial 


coata  you  nothing. 

CASV  ^AVMKNTS  if  desired  at  a 
■mall  advance  over  our  Regular  Pae- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Writm  mt  one»  for  larse  iOos- 
tratedeataloff  ahowinv  eomplet*  it'na 
of  Ueyclea,  tires  and  eupplie*.  and 
particalaraof  moat  marveloug  offtr 
aver  made  on  a  bicycle. 

miomm  AoafMrm  Wmmfd 

—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders 
for  Birycles,  Tlr»m  and  Sundrinn  from  oar  biff 
cataloK.    Oo  ■italnoaa  direct  with  the  leading 
bicycle  houaa  in  America 
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CYCU  COMPANY 

0«pt  fP-30.4  CHICAOO.  ILL. 
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"But  I  wanted  a  new  coat!"  Connie 
did  not  cry.  She  stood  looking  at 
Prudence  with  her  wide,  hurt  eyes. 

"Oh,    Connie,    I'm   just   as   sorry   as 
you  are,"  cried  Prudence  with  starting 
tears.    "I  know  just  how  you  feel  about 
it,  dearest.     But  the  people  didn't  pay 
father  up  last  month,  and  nothing  has 
come  in  for  this  month  yet,  and  we've 
had .  so  much   extra  expense.     I   will 
have  to  wear  my  old  shoes,  too,  Con- 
nie, and  you  know  how  they  look!    The 
shoemaker  says  they  aren't  worth  fix- 
ing, so  I  must  wear  them  as  they  are. 
But  maybe  after  Christmas  we  can  get 
you  a  coat.    They  pay  up  better  then." 
"I  think  I'd  rather  wear  ray  summer 
coat  until  then,"  said  Connie  soberly. 

"Oh,  but  you  can't,  dearest.  It  Is 
too  cold.  Won't  you  be  a  good  girl 
now,  and  not  make  sister  feel  badly 
about  it?  It  really  is  becoming  to  you, 
and  it  is  nice  and  warm.  You  know 
parsonage  people  just  have  to  practice 
economy,  Connie — It  can't  be  helped. 
Take  some  more  fudge,  dear,  and  run 
out-of-doors  a  while.  You'll  feel  better 
about  it  presently,  I'm  sure." 

Connie  stood  solemnly  beside  the 
table,  her  eyes  still  fastened  on  the 
coat,  cut  down  from  her  father's.  "Can 
I    go    and    talk    a    walk?"    she   asked 

finally.  • 

"May  I,  you  mean,"  suggested  Fairy. 
"Yes,  may  I?    Maybe  I  can  reconcile 
myself  to  it." 

"Yes,  do  go  and  take  a  walk."  urged 
Prudence  promptly,  eager  to  get  the 
small  sober  face  beyond  her  range  of 
vision. 

"If  I  am  not  back  when  the  twins  I 
get  home,  go  right  on  and  eat  without  I 
me.     I'll  come  back  when  I  get  things 
straightened  out  In  my  mind." 

When  Connie  was  quite  beyond  hear- 
ing. Prudence  dropped  her  head  on  the 
table  and  wept.  "Oh,  Fairy,  if  the 
members  just  knew  how  such  things 
hurt,  maybe  they'd  pay  up  a  little  bet- 
ter. How  do  they  expect  parsonage 
people  to  keep  up  appearances  when 
they  haven't  any  money?" 

"Oh,  now.  Prue,  you're  worse  than 
Connie!  There's  no  use  to  cry  about 
it.  ParsoYiage  people  have  to  find  hap- 
piness in  spite  of  financial  misery. 
Money  isn't  the  first  thing  with  folks 
like  us." 

"No,  but  they  have  pledged  it,"  pro- 
tested Prudence,  lifting  her  tear- 
stained  face.  "They  must  know  we 
are  counting  on  the  money.  Why  don't 
they  keep  their  pledges?  They  pay 
their  meat  bills,  and  grocery  bills,  and 
house  rent!  Why  don't  they  pay  for 
their  religion?" 

"Now,  Prue,  you  know  how  things 
go.  Mrs.  Adams  Is  having  a  lot  of 
Christmas  expense,  and  she  thinks  her 
four  dollars  a  month  wont  really  be 
missed.  She  thinks  she  will  make  it 
up  along  in  February,  when  Christmas 
is  over.  But  she  forgets  that  Mrs. 
Barnaby  with  two  dollars,  and  Mrs. 
Bcott  with  five,  and  Mr.  Walter  with 
seven,  and  Mr.  Holmes  with  three,  and 
about  thirty  others  with  one  dollar 
each,  are  thinking  the  same  thing. 
Each  member  thinks  for  himself,  and 
takes  no  account  of  the  others.  That's 
how  it  happens." 

Prudence  squirmed  uncomfortably  in 
her  chair.  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  men- 
tion names.  Fairy."  she  begged.  "I 
do  not  object  to  lumping  them  in  a 
body  and  wondering  about  them.  But 
I  can't  feel  right  about  calling  them 
out  by  name  and  criticizing  them. 
Besides,  we  do  not  really  know  which 
ones  they  are  who  did  not  pay." 

"I  was  just  giving  names  for  illus- 
trative purposes,"  said  Fairy  quickly. 
"Like  as  not  the  very  ones  I  named 
are  the  ones  who  did  pay." 

"Well,  get  this  stuff  out  of  the  way, 
and  let's  set  the  table.  Somehow  I 
can't  bear  to  touch  It  any  more.  Poor 
little  Connie!  If  she  had  cried  about 
it  I  wouldn't  have  cared  so  much.  But 
she    looked    so— heartsick,    didn't    she, 

Connie  certainly  was  heartsick. 
More  than  that,  she  was  a  little  dis- 
EU'^ted  She  felt  herself  aroused  to 
tike  action.  Things  had  gone  too  far! 
Go  to  church  in  her  father's  toat  she 
could  not!     But  they  hadn't  the  money. 


If  Connie's  father  had  been  at  home, 
perhaps  they  might  have  reasoned  it 
out  together.     But   he  had   left  town 
that  morning,  and  would  not  be  home 
until  Saturday  evening— too  late  to  get 
a  coat  in  time  for  Sunday,   and  Pru- 
dence had  said  that  Connie  must  be 
coated     by     Sunday!        She     walked 
.sturdily   down   the  street   toward   the 
"city"— ironically  so  called.     Her  face 
was  stony;   her  hands  were  clenched. 
But  finally  she  brightened.     Her  lag- 
ging   steps    quickened.      She    skipped 
along    quite    cheerfully.      She    turned 
westward    as   she   reached    the   corner 
of  the  square,  and  walked  along  that 


business  street  with  shining  eyes.  In 
front  of  the  First  National  Bank  she 
paused,  but  after  a  few  seconds  she 
passed  by.  On  the  opposite  corner  was 
another  bank.  When  she  reached  it, 
she  walked  in  without  pausing,  and 
the  massive  door  swung  behind  her. 
Standing  on  tiptoe,  she  confronted  the 
cashier  with  a  grave  face. 

"Is     Mr.     Harold     in?"     she     asked 
politely. 

Mr.  Harold  was  the  president  of  the 
bank!     It  was  a  little  unusual. 

"Yes,    he    is    in."    said    the    cashier 
doubtfully,  "but  he  Is  very  busy." 

"Will   you   tell   him  that   Constajice 


Starr    wishes    to    speak    to    him,    pri- 
vately, and  that  it  is  very  important?" 

The  cashier  smiled.  'The  Methodist 
minister's  little  girl,  isn't  it?  Yes,  I 
will  tell  him." 

Mr.  Harold  looked  up  impatiently  at 
the  interruption. 

"It's  the  Methodist  minister's  little 
daughter,  and  she  says  it  is  important 
for  her  to  speak  to  you  privately." 

"Oh!  Probably  a  message  from  her 
father.     6ring  her  in." 

(To  be  continued)     » 


Old    silk    stockings    make    excellent 
cloths  for  polishing  furniture. 
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Suppose  you  were  manag-ing- 

Swift  &  Company 


Knowledge  of  the  American  ap- 
petite is  one  of  the  requisites  of  the 
manager*s  job. 

Suppose  you  are  the  manager. 
You  know  that  more  meat  is  eaten 
in  cold  weather.  A  cold  snap  begins 
suddenly,  butcher  shops  enjoy  a 
thriving  trade  and  call  for  meat. 
The  rush  of  orders  uses  up  your 
stocks.  Competition  among  buyers 
sends  the  price  up. 

The  next  winter,  when  you  are 
expecting  the  usual  good  demand 
along  comes  the  influenza  epidemic 
and  people  stop  eating  meat,  leav- 
ing a  big  lot  of  perishable  food 
on  hand! 

What  would  you  have  done  then, 
if  you  had  been  managing  Swift 
&  Company?  Of  course  you  would 
have  had  to  reduce  prices  to  get 
rid  of  the  meat— and  taken  a  loss. 


Demand  is  the  queerest  thing  in 
the  world. 

No  one  ever  has  put  his  finger  on 
it.  Weather,  fashion,  business,  all 
control  men's  appetites,  and  they 
buy  what  they  want  to  eat. 

These  touches  and  flurries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  cause  the 
price  to  bob  up  and  down  like  a  cork 
and  bait  pulled  by  an  excited  fish. 

After  operating  Swift  &  Company 
you  would  see  how  the  public 
appetite  for  meat  controls  the  price 
of  live  and  dressed  beef.  You 
would  find  that  the  packer  doesn't 
like  these  fluctuations  any  better 
than  you  do,  and  that  he  is  power- 
less to  stop  them. 

You  would  also  find  that  he  has  to 
use  the  keenest  judgment  and  the 
best  of  management  to  get  his  profit 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


^    Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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^A^hat  to  Do  when  Cattle  Bloat 


With  the  season  at  hand  when  bloat- 
ing of  cattle  frequently  occurs,  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture calls  attention  to  the  principal 
causes  of  the  trouble  and  also  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  avoided. 
Many  fi.  cow  has  come  to  an  untimely 
end  because  she  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  feed  to  be  gathered 
from  the  closely  crop-fed  pasture, 
broke  down  the  fence  that  surrounded 
a  field  containing  a  more  luxuriant 
growth,  and  stuffed  herself  with  the 
luscious  stolen  greens  until  she  lost 
all  desire  for  even  another  mouthful. 
Soon  her  troubles  begin.  Fermenta- 
tion develops  in  the  mass  of  corn  or 
clover,  and  gas  forms  that  fills  the 
first  stomach  of  the  cow  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

The  danger  to  the  animal  from  acute 
bloating  is  not  that  the  distended 
stomach  may  rupture,  for  such  an  acci- 
dent is  almost  unknown;  the  pressure 
of  the  gas-distended  stomach,  how- 
ever, exerts  a  dangerous  pressure  upon 
the  heart  and  lungs,  with  the  result 
that  animals  dying  from  acute  bloating 
usually  die  of  strangulation,  through 
inability  to  breathe  with  their  com- 
pressed lung  tissue. 

The  stock  owner  should  guard 
against  the  bloating  of  his  cattle  by 
every  precaution  at  his  command. 
Clover  or  other  green  vegetation,  If 
eaten  when  wet  by  dew  or  rain,  seem 
to  be  especially  liable  to  ferment 
before  leaving  the  first  stomach  of  the 
animal  that  has  fed  upon  them.  Eating 
excessive  amounts  of  middlings  or 
cornmeal  will  also  cause  bloating.  It 
also  occurs  in  cattle  as  a  result  of 
becoming  choked.  The  principal  cause, 
however,  is  overeating  succulent  green 
forage,  such  as  clover,  green  corn  or 
cabbage. 

To  prevent  bloating  In  cattle,  the 
animals  should  be  shitted  by  easy 
stages  from  dry  or  scanty  food  to 
abundant  and  luxuriantly  growing 
fodder.  They  may  be  allowed  to  feed 
from  the  good  forage  for  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  first  day 
they  are  given  access  to  such  grazing. 
A  full  hour  may  be  allowed  on  the 
second  day,  and  by  continued  slow 
steps  and  gradually  lengthened  stay 
in  the  tempting  feed,  the  danger  of 
loss  from  bloating  will  be  largely 
overcome.  '  . 

But  In  case  the  first  evidence  of 
a  too  protracted  stay  in  the  heavy 
growth  of  forage  should  be  that  the 
owner  notices  one  of  his  animals  with 
sides  distended,  and  perhaps  even 
lifted  above  the  level  of  the  backbone, 
he  must  act  quickly.  Removal  of  the 
gas  from  the  paunch  will  quickly  bring 
relief.  If  a  veterinarian  is  within 
reach,  he  should  be  summoned  at  once. 
If  no  surgeon  is  available,  the  owner 
should  Immediately  attempt  to  bring 
relief  to  his  animal. 

TROCAR   AND   METHOD  OF  USE 

Many  cattle  owners  keep  a  trocar 
and  canula  constantly  on  hand,  and 
thoroughly  understand  its  use.  The 
trocar  Is  a  sharp-pointed  rod  provided 
with  a  metallic  sheath  or  canula  which 
leaves  the  point  of  the  trocar  ex- 
posed. The  spot  to  be  selected  for 
inserting  the  trocar  is  a  point  equally 


distant  from  the  last  rib,  the  hip  bone 
and  the  lateral  bony  projections  from 
the  spine  in  the  region  of  the  loins. 
Here  a  small  cut  about  three-fourths 
of  an  Inch  long  should  be  made  through 
the  skin  with  a  small  knife,  and  then 
the  trocar  with  canula  attached  may 
be  pushed  through  the  cut  into  the 
paunch.  The  trocar  Is  then  removed, 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  through  the 
canula.  The  canula  should  be  re- 
tained in  place  so  long  as  any  gas 
escapes  through  it.  Sometimes  sev- 
eral hours  are  necessary,  and  the 
canula  should  be  firmly  tied  in  place. 
An  attendant  should  remain  near  the 
animal,  If  possible,  so  long  as  the 
canula  is  in  the  paunch. 

MEDICINES  THAT  BELIEVE  BLOATING 

If  the  animal  is  not  distressed  by 
the  bloating,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
body  Is  not  great,  or  when  the  alarm- 
ing conditions  hare  been  removed  by 
the  use  of  the  trocar,  it  is  best  to 
resort   to    internal    medicine   to    allay 


the  formation  of  gas.  Two  ounces  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  In  two 
quarts  of  cold  water  should  be  given 
every  half  hour,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
chloride  of  lime  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  tepid  water  may  be  given  every 
half  hour  until  the  pressure  of  the 
bloating  has  been  removed.  A  dose  of 
purgative  medicine  is  usually  bene- 
ficial after  the  bloating  has  disap- 
peared. For  this  purpose  one  pound 
of  Glauber's  salts  will  usually  prove 
effective. 

Care  should  be  used  in  the  admin- 
istration of  fluid  medicines.  Take 
time.  Do  not  hold  the  cow's  head  too 
high.  Keeping  the  animal's  head 
raised  so  that  her  nose  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  level  of  her  face 
will  allow  her  to  swallow  without 
interference. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Meet 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
was  held  in  New  York  city  on  May 
14,  1919.  Approximately  200  members 
and  breeders,  representing  twenty-one 
states,  also  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 


were  pr<    3.it. 

The  secretary  reported  that  registra- 
tion  of  cows  and  bulls  during  the  fiscal 
year  1918-19  totaled  16,281,  an  increase 
of  5  per  cent,  over  the  registrations 
made  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  period  just  previous  to 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  registra- 
tions were  made  at  the  rate  of  1242 
per  month,  as  compared  with  a  rate 
of  1369  per  month  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year, 
and  1471  per  month  since  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

The  transfers  totaled  16,158,  a  gain 
of  9.3  per  cent,  over  last  year.  A  total 
of  9298  transfers  were  recorded  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  only  6860  were  recorded  during 
the  first  six  months. 

A  total  *of  1022  advanced  register 
certificates  were  written,  and  1220  cows 
were  reported  as  being  under  test.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  1267  advanced 
register  certificates  were  recorded,  but 
on  May  1,  1918,  1158  cows  were  under 
test.  The  slight  decrease  in  advanced 
register  work  during  the  last  year  is 
the  natural  result  of  difficulties  in  the 
labor  and  feed  situation,  but  the  rapid- 
ity and  zeal  with  which  the  breeders 
are  again  taking  up  this  work  points 
S  a  big  increase  in  the  advanced  regis- 
ter work  during  the  coming  year. 


Why  Buy  Two  Machines  When 
le  Will  Do  More  and  Better  Work 


The 

Light 

Running 


^>  ip  ¥  ¥  ¥      Feed  Grinders 
V3lLri.l^  and  Silo  Fillers 


reduce  any  form  of  dry  roughage  to  a  meal  of  uniform  and  ideal  granulation. 
Grinding  your  alfalfa,  clover  hay,  stover  or  other  dry  roughage  means  a 

Saving  of  from  33  to  50  Per  Cent 

Many  features  make  the  GEHL  a  distinct 
leader  in  its  class,  among  them  being: 

Ist — Requires  no  man  at   the  feed   table,  absolutely 
self- feeding. 

2nd — Does  clean,  uniform   cutting,  both    of  dry   feed 
and  for  silo. 

3rd — Extremely  durable,  all  steel    frame,  heavy  con- 
struction throughout. 

4th — Positive  safety  device,  CAN'T  blow  up. 

5th — Light  power  requirements. 

Write ^  and  let  us  show  you 
what  it  is  doing  for  others. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG-  CO. 

119  South  Water  St.  WEST  BEND,  WIS. 

DiatribuUd  by 

"^'"'  %ailXdM:^u::is::tn  '  RAWLINGS  implement  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


? 
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ONE-HALF  OFF 

SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just  Half 
Price,  my  entire  present  stock  of 

Five  Hundred  Silos 

This  make  of  Silos  has  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

A II  are  New  and  First-Clasa 

Place  your  order  within  the  next 
Thirty  Days  and  save  precisely 
one  half. 

M.  L  SMITH 

Manufacturer's   Agent 
118  Flood  Building,      Meadville,  Pa. 


mm 


UN  ADILU  SILOS 

are  Trustworthy 

You  can  trust  your  green 
corn  to  a  l'na<lilla  Silo. 
It'll  keep  fr(>8>i  and  buc- 
culent  because  tlie  Una- 
dllla  is  air  and  water 
tlRbtand  front  repellent 

You  can  trust  your  boy 

or  girl  up  and  down  U'b 

•afp,  handy,  and  ever-ready  door-front  ladder. 
You  can  trust  your  man  to  tighten  the  hoo|M 
—It's  eaflv.  One  placv  tu  do  it— at  the  door- 
front  ladder. 

Choose  the  UnadtUa-lt's  worth  trusting.  But 
send  for  our  big,  free  1919  catalog. 

DNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY. 
tM  0.  DnadUla.  N.  T..    w      D«t  M«laM.  la. 


New  Dairy  Head  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College 

Prof.  Andrew  A.  Boreland  has  been 
elected  professor  of  dairy  husbandry 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  to 
succeed  Prof.  Fred  Rasmussen,  who 
was  appointed  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Professor  Borland  was  reared  on  a 
farm  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
public  schools  before  entering  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  dairy  husbandry  in 
1909.  As  evidence  of  his  high  scholar- 
ship, he  was  the  recipient  of  the  John 


for  research  work  is  especially  promis- 
ing, and  Professor  Borland  intends  to 
develop  this  field  to  the  fullest  extent. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

laa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
iiousands  have  Dcen  called  for  to  replace,  on  th«ir 
i>ld  tv^wers,  other  makes  of  tnilla.  and  to  replaca,  at 
•mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
\ermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ng.  Its  enclosed  motor 
ceeps  in  the  oil  and 
ceepa  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  OiI» 
ng  Sjrstem  constantly 
3oods  every  bearing  with  oi1,pre< 
/enting  wear  and  enabling  the 
■nill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
rhe  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water   Supply     Good*     and    Steel    Frame.    Saws. 

into  AERMOTOI  CO^  2SO0  Tweiftk  SL,  Chicago 
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!'«<<«  AC  RIchestFeed.  Low  Ton  Coat 
i  asses  writo  today  for  lowostprico 

PNIUDELPHU MOLASSES  CO..  1055Bs&chSt.,PMIidslphia,Ps. 

Purebred  Registered     • 

Holstein  Cattle 

Jtnj  ftr  FREE   lUuslrattd   BotUetl 

Tbc  Holstrin-FrlesUn  Association 
olAinerica.Rox270,Brattlrboro,Vt. 


GUERNSEY  YEARLING  BULL 

Goo<1  individual,  well  bred.  r*ady  for  use.  Price  $75. 
CrD\/ir»C  Dtf^ADG  ^^iipp^'or  animals  of 
DE«Ix.  V  IV^C*  D\JJ\I\tJ»  the  ideal  home-une 
or  local  market  breed,  Tl»*  <'heatalrr.  Rfa<Iy 
now.  Pigs  alM.  MoRNiNesiuic  FAHM.HylTania,  Pa. 

11  yon  want  the  best  ?iTiV*SrA':r! 

rpasonable   price  write  your  wants  where  you   get 
satixfaction    guaranteed.     All  sizes  aivd  ages.     Both 
sex.     For  Kale  at  all  times.     Write  fnr  particulars. 
H.  H.  DA  VIM.  Mi.  Tlctor.T.  Ohio.    B  D  I. 


REO.  P.  CHINAM.  BcrhNliirea.  C  Wbltea. 
Large  Mralnfi.  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred 
Bows,  Service  BoarK,  Ponltry.  Collies.  Beagles,  Aire- 
dales. Grade  Ouernwys,  Holstein  Calves. 

Sffxd  tfam/)  for  prices  and  cirrulars. 
p.  r.  HanailtOB  Coctaranville,  P». 

"HAMPMHIRES*'  Bred  Gilts 
for  spring  farrow     Pigs  any  age, 
free  circular.     Onernsey  hulls 
LOCrST  LAWN   FA  KM.  Blrd- 
In-IIand.  Box  l>.  I.nnr.  Co..  Fa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Both  sfxes,  six  weeks  old.   Bred  for  making  money. 
W.  F.  MriiPARRAN.  Furniaa,  P». 

DPDIi^CUIDirC    Best  of  Breeding.  20  Boars 
DlLKNOnillCO    and  30  Gilts.     Priced  920 
each  if  ord«'red  .it  once.     Rc«iHter  papers  free. 
NaaaeK  Berkataire  F»riBi«.  Dassboro,  D«l. 

DUROC  JERSEYSt     laied.  also  a  few'Fall  Gilts. 
F.  t.   IWrCHTBE,   Mew   Wllmiavton.   P». 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmeb." 


Andrmw  A.  Borland,  State  College,  Pa. 

W.  White  fellowship,  and  pursued 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  secured  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  science  in  1910.  The 
following  year  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
search work  in  the  department  of  dairy 
husbandry  at  State  College,  after 
which  he  served  for  four  years  as  head 
of  the  department  of  dairy  and  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Vermont.  In  1915  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry  extension 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and 
has  since  been  in  charge  of  all  exten- 
sion work  along  this  line.  This  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with  farmers 
in  practically  every  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania, so  that  he  will  enter  into 
the  duties  of  this  important  field  with 
a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state. 

The  department  of  dairy  husbandry 
is  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of 
the  school  of  agriculture.  A  commer- 
cial creamery  is  operated,  which  does 
a  large  business;  about  300  farmers 
furnish  milk  for  manufacturing  into 
the  various  dairy  products.  Penn  State 
has  also  one  of  the  finest  college  dairy 
barns  In  the  country,  and  it  is  being 
filled  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  well- 
b.*ed  animals  of  the  various  breeds. 
Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to 
develop  high-producing  herds,  and  con- 
siderable progress  is  being  made  in 
this  direction.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  one  quite  notable  animal, 
Lilith  Gem  Kolkluff,  that  produced 
in  365  days  22,247  pounds  milk,  which 
figures  851  pounds  buttor  and  3056 
pounds    cottage    cheese. 

Professor  Borland  is  unusually  well 
qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  head  the  work  of  this  important 
department,  and  with  such  capable 
leadership,  both  farmers  and  students 
may  confidently  expect  the  continued 
and  rapid  development  of  the  dairy 
husbandry  department,  which  bears 
such  an  important  relation  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  state.     The  field 


More  Milk  and  Less  Work 

LEROY    HOFFER 

An  advance  step  in  dairying  was 
made  in  Lackawanna  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, when  twenty-five  dairymen, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bureau, 
organized  the  Lackawanna  County 
Dairymen's  Improvement  Association. 
The  work  of  this  association  is  chiefiy 
along  two  lines — increasing  milk  pro- 
duction, and  decreasing  feed  costs. 
This  is.  accomplished  by  keeping  rec- 
ords of  each  cow's  milk  and  butterfat 
production  and  its  value,  keeping  a 
record  of  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
and  its  value,  keeping  a  record  of 
labor  required,  locating  robber  cows, 
suggesting  improved  feeding  methods, 
balancing  feed  rations,  selecting  new 
sires  and  new  foundation  cows. 

The  records  of  350  cows  are  kept 
in  this  association.  During  the  month 
of  April,  14  cows  produced  more  than 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  or  1200  pounds 
of  milk.  With  the  exception  of  two. 
every  member  in  the  association  has  a 
silo.  A  marked  improvement  in  the 
herds  is  noticed  where  pure-bred  sires 
have  been  used  for  the  past  several 
years. 
Pennsylvania. 


production  with  the  use  of  forage. 
W^here  clover  cannot  be  used,  rape  may 
be  provided,  as  this  crop  grows  easily 
and  produces  a  large  amount  of  fora^re 
to  the  acre. 


JRj9GHlloua>  tiei>arn. 
tornn  thissperisi  lim 
ited    sale    nnd    siive 
enough  to  bu>  other 
iniiilfment*  .tnu 
need.     Note 

Ihrse   nrw   low 
price*  b«low- 

Joo<i  only  un'il 
uly  l.Sth  Buy 
your  Galloo'tv 
Separator  new  and 
Ukr  advantagr  of  rhi« 
irnat  cut  price  offer. 
Remember,  this  »alc  applies  to  all  the 
four  good  siif*  no  the  famous  Gallowt/ 
Sapitary  Separator  that  is  unsurpassed 
for  close  skimming,  easy  run. 
ning,  easy  washinj;.  dura- 
bility, simplicity,  and  all- 
'round  efficiency. 

Note  Thfse  Rednced  Prkea 


Old  1919  Catalog    0<m4  only  wttH  jMly  t* 

NO.  r^fr^r-pV-j;  $46.90 

No.  7,   ,55^r-PHS;   51.80 

No.  9.  \p^'^,^o'r,pVili  56.90 
No.ii.,;^y,ypV{g;  65.75 
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W^heat  Middlings  as  a  Hog  Feed 
That  wheat  middlings  may  be  used 
economically  to  replace  corn  as  a  feed 
for  swine  is  the  opinion  of  W.  Li 
RobisoB.  swine  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

"Farmers  can  figure  the  feeding 
value  of  a  good  grade  of  white  wheat 
middlings  to  be  approximately  90  peii 
cent,  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  shelled 
com,"  states  Robison,.  "If  middlings 
can  be  purcha.sed  chisaper  than  corn^ 
based  on  this  percentage,  the  cost  of 
pork  production  may  be  reduced,  espei 
cially  when  the  swine  are  given  cloverj 
or  rape  pasture  in  addition  to  the 
middlings." 

Practically  all  experiments  in  hog 
feeding  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta-; 
tion   point   out   the  economy   of   pork 


Over  900.000  satisfied  users.  Separa- 
tor* shipped  f  rom  pointa  near  you  to 
8a»e  you  frrivht.  Write  today—  '^ 

order  dirprt  from  thia  ad. 

Wb.  Callow.,  C.  ^J^^,^ 


IGCU 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES 

KEROSENE -GASOLINE 

2  to   80   H-P. 

Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary.  Portable  or< 

Saw-Kig— allatgrreatlyi 

reduced  prices.    Best* 

Engine  —  lons:eat    rec- 

ord  —  strongest  Ruarantee.     Choose  your    own 

terms.    No  cut  in  quality,  but  a  big  cut  in  price 

for  quick  act  ion.    Write  for  new  eut-prica  cata- 

los-rREE.  poatpald--ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

WITHE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2&45  Oakland  Avanwa.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
25t-5  Enipira   Building.    PIttaburch,  Pa. 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK 


Seod  for  mr  N«w  BAHOAIN  i 

rCNCK  BOOM  abowin«  the  Mneat  I 

!  and  lowast  prices  on  all  kiDda.' 


of  wire  feocinar  Ur  latest  direct-from-factorT 
pttoM  mr*  roo  •  let  of  Doner.  ISO  STVLCS-niKWHT  MttWMf, 
WTamiJbimrr   ACID  TEST  GALVi^NlZED   wire-ootlaaUiH 


s«e«  roo  •  M  of  money 

B«   baavy   ACID  TEffl    — _^   , - 

otban.    Book  and  aainpla  to  taat— FRluK  by  ratom  mail.  (1) 

I  THE  MOm  FENCE  AWME  CO..  Oept.  153    ClEVEUIIsA. 
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Clean    Separators 
-Healthy  Udders 

IN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we're  apt  to 
overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream— 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North   Star   Anti-Septic   Wool   Fat   Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  "give  down"  more  milk — pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  nothinfr  to  proro  for 
yourself  whiit  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  yotir 
Stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample /r««.  Write 
today.     Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
DEPT.  H  LAWntENCE,  MASS. 
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Gcnii.De»trfl!y«' 
Deodortxer 
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Make  the  Pennies  Bigger 

When  James  Buchanan  was  President  and  tall  beaver 
hats  were  in  vogue;  when  gentlemen  wore  broad  cravats 
and  ladies  wore  hoop  skirts,  the  pennies  they  tossed  to 
children  were  as  big  as  quarters.  But  the  cart-wheel  cop- 
pers your  grandfather  got  for  keeping  his  lace  collar  clean 
were  not  as  big  in  buying  power  as  the  pennies  of  today. 
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A  penny  then  might  buy  a 
pastry,  or  ten  of  them  take  one 
to  the  Fair,  but  your  great-aunt 
and  great-uncle  couldn't  have 
gone  to  a  movie  at  any  price. 

Your  great-gran'ther  may  have 
driven  the  fastest  horse  in  the 
country  and  paid  a  tidy  sum  for 
it.  But  the  price  of  a  stable  of 
thoroughbreds  would  not  have 
bought  him  a  fliver. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  ladies  could 
go  shopping  for  dry  goods  and 
^buy  silks  that  would  make  you 
green  with  envy,  linens  that 
were  linens  and  broadcloths  that 
beggar  description.  But  what 
their  favorite  store  did  not 
•have  they  usually  got  along 
without. 

r 
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Times  have  changed,  and  so 
have  merchandise  and  business 
methods.  One  of  the  influences 
that  has  helped  to  bring  about 
so  much  of  change,  that  has 
helped  to  multiply  opportunities 
and  increased  the  spending  size 
of  our  pennies  is  advertising. 


•*»-'^/ 


Every  merchant,  every  manu- 
facturer knows  that  advertising 
materially  reduces  selling  costs 
by  Micreasing  the  demand  for 
and  the  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
factories.  Indeed  many  of  the 
things  we  count  today  as  neces- 
sities or  simple  luxuries  could 
not  be  made  and  sold  at  their 
reasonable  prices  except  as  adver- 
tising has  created  a  broad  market 
for  them,  making  millions  of  sales 
at  little  prices  and  little  profits. 

And  so  you  owe  very  much  to 
advertising.  You  owe  much  to 
the  people  of  yesterday  who 
have  read  and  been  influenced 
by  past  advertising  and  so  have 
made  possible  the  economies  and 
varieties  and  wide  distribution 
of  merchandise  that  you  enjoy. 

You  owe  present  advertising  a 
thorough  reading.  A  greater 
familiarity  with  advertising,  with 
advertisers  and  advertised  mer- 
chandise makes  continually  for 
the  increasing  size  of  your 
pennies. 
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Permanent  Pastures  to  Reduce  Production  Costs 

•^  *iii«^  ,.r«,.  Mua  /.ftrn      TTndpr  manv  of  the  syat 


T-.HB  Increased  interest  In  dairy  production  of  tlie  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

1    Eastern  states  has  resulted  In  ;>  S^c^t  deal  of  ^^^^^^,^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

iernUTarel  "u   r^tnt:^^::^    ^nVor   two  .ears,  and  then  turned   under   for   a 

that  milk  is  produced 
more  cheaply  during 
the  summer  mouths 
on  grass  than  during 
the  winter.    For  this 
reason  the  dairy  or 
live    stock    farmer 
should    give    serious 
attention  to  securing 
as   good   pastures  as 
is  possible  under  his 
conditions.     Perhaps 
there  is  no  phase  of 
agriculture    more 
neglected    than    that 
of  grass-growing.     A 
great   many   farmers 
have    been    satisfied 
in    letting   this   crop 
take    care    of    itself. 
The    other    crops    in 
the  rotation  have  re- 
ceived   the    chief   at- 
tention in  regard  to 
fertilizer,    lime    and 
culture,     but    the 
grass  crop  has  been 
neglected.    There  are 
a    few    fundamental 
principles     which 
must  be  observed  in 
securing    the    best 
growth    of    grass   on 
any  kind  of  soil.    The 
soil    must    be    well 
supplied  with  organic 
matter,  lime  and  an 
ample    quantity    of 
available  plant  food. 
The    climatic    condi- 
tions   also    play    a 
large  part  in  getting 
satisfactory  pastures 
through    the    season. 
Yet  with  a  soil  well 
supplied    with    plant 
food    and    organic 
matter,  less  difficulty 
Is  experienced  in  this 
regard     even     under 
nn favorable  seasonal 
conditions. 

Pastures  are  gen- 
erally secured  by  one 
of  two  methods.  One 
way  is  to  have  the 
grass   crop   rotated 


The  girl  u,ho  thousand,  of  our  boy$^remember  gratefully  {see  page238) 


tilled  crop  like  corn.  Under  many  of  the  systems 
of  crop  rotation  which  obtain  in  live  stock  sections 
it  is  not  always  the  best  policy  to  keep  the  land 
in  grass  two  years;  especially  is  this  the  case  where 

the    soil    is    of    only 
average  fertility.    By 
the  second  year  most 
of  the  clover  in  the 
mixture     has     disap- 
peared, and   timothy 
and    the    other    true 
grasses  predominate. 
Where  the  lands  are 
tenanted     the     tend- 
ency is  to  overstoek 
the  pasture,  with  the 
result    that    the    pas- 
ture is  worn  out  be- 
fore the   end   of   the 
season,  leaving   very 
little  organic  matter 
to    be    turned    under 
for    the    following 
corn.      From   the 
standpoint     of     soil 
fertility    this    is    not 
a  practice  to  be  rec- 
ommended.     Under 
the    tenant    system 
some  of  the  Eastern 
farmers     plant    corn 
the  first  year,  wheat 
the  second  and  third 
years,  with  grass  for. 
hay  the  fourth  year, 
and  pasture  the  fifth 
year.     The  three 
grain  crops  leave  the 
soil   in   a  rather   de- 
pleted condition,  and 
as  no  fertilizers  are 
applied  to  the  grass 
directly,  the  result  is 
not  favorable  to  good 
growth  of  that  crop. 
In  many  cases  a  bet- 
ter plan  would  be  a 
change    of    rotation 
so    as    to    keep    the 
land    in     grass    only 
one    year,    cutting    a 
portion  of  it  for  hii.v, 
and    pasttiring    the 
remainder.      This 
would    be    of    value 
from   the   standpoint 
of    soil    fertility,    in 
that    better    sod 
would   be  turned 
under   than    where 
the    grass    is    kept 
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down  two  years.  Where  such  a  system  is  in  opera- 
tion, some  of  the  manure  should  be  placed  on  the 
grass  either  in  the  spring  or  on  the  previous  wheat 
crop,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  best  development  of 
the  grass. 

By  the  second  method,  pastures  are  seeded  on 
especially  prepared  soil.  In  this  case  the  land  is 
plowed  and  fitted  during  midsummer,  and  seeded 
down  to  grass  in  the  latter  part  of  August  or  early 
in  September.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  better  stand  of  grass,  providing  sufficient 
plant  food  and  lime  are  supplied.  Such  pasture 
may  be  put  down  most  cheaply  by  following  some 
early  harvested  crop,  such  as  early  potatoes  or  sweet 
corn.  Where  pastures  are  to  be  seeded  independently 
of  a  nurse  crop,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  land 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  that  season,  so  as  to  retard 
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toes,  which  are  usually  well  fertilized,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  apply  from  400  to  600  pounds  of  a  good 
fertilizer  per  acre.  This  should  carry  not  less  than 
3  per  rent,  nitrogen  and  10  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid.  Before  the  fertilizer  is  applied,  at  least  1  ton 
of  hydrated  or  quicklime  or  2  tons  of  ground  lime- 
stone per  acre  should  be  distributed.  This  should 
be  done  some  time  during  the  frequent  workings 
of  the  soil,  so  as  to  get  it  thoroughly  incorporated. 
The  seeding  should  not  follow  the  application  of 
lime  too  soon;  it  is  better  to  have  a  delay  of  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

Grass  seeded  on  well-flrmed  land  where  moisture 
is  near  the  surface  will  make  sufficient  growth  to 
cover  the  ground  well  by  late  fall.  A  stand  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  care  taken  in  prepar- 
ing the  soil  and  the  distribution  of  the  seed.    Where 


specialist,  while  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  president  of  the 
college,  fired  the  pistol  starting  the  first  big  culti- 
vator demonstration  ever  held  in  this  country.  The 
motor  cultivators  exhibited  included  the  Avery, 
International  and  Moline;  the  two-row  horse  ma- 
chines included  the  John  Deere,  Iron  Age  and  Buck- 
eye; and  the  one-row  riding  cultivators  included 
the  John  Deere,  Iron  Age,  International,  Moline, 
Buckeye  and  Oliver.  Contrasted  with  these  imple- 
ments were  shown  single-shovel  and  double-shovel 
cultivators,  also  the  small  one-horse  plow,  all  of 
which  are,  unfortunately,  still  employed  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  corn  was  too  small 
to  cultivate  at  this  season,  but  despite  the  weeks 
of  rain  and  the  absence  of  growing  corn  the  demon- 
stration field  was  in  fine  condition  for  the  operation 


as  many  weeds  as  possible.    There  may  be  a  distinct     it  was  not  possible  to  apply  manure  before  seeding,     of  the  modern  labor-saving  cultivators  assemble*. 


advantage  in  having  a  small  area  on  the  farm  in 
permanent  pasture.  It  will  give  more  elasticity  to 
the  pasturing  system,  allowing  cattle  to  be  kept 
off  of  the  rotated  pastures  until  they  have  developed 
to  a  point  where  they  will  not  be  seriously  injured 
by  heavy  feeding.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some 
waste  land  on  most  farms  that  is  kept  in  permanent 
pasture,  but  usually  this  land  can  not  be  plowed  up 
or  reseeded  to  advantage,  as  it  generally  lies  along 
the  streams  or  on  rougher  por- 
tions of  the  farm. 

Where  pastures  are  rotated, 
the  best  mixture  is  probably 
timothy,  red  clover  and  Alsike 
clover.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
sow  such  grasses  as  blue  grass, 
meadow  fescue,  orchard  grass, 
or  even  white  clover,  where  the 
land  is  rotated,  as  it  requires 
several  years  fon  these  plants 
to  fully  establish  themselves. 

On  permanent  pastures  it  is 
desirable  to  include  a  much 
larger  variety  of  grass  plants, 
since  certain  ones  will  produce 
the  forage  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  and  as  they  die  out,  are 
supplanted  by  such  plants  as 
white  clover,  orchard  grass, 
meadow  fescue  and  blue  grass. 

There  are  various  mixtures 
recommended  for  permanent 
pasture,  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil.  The  follow- 
ing quantities  of  seed  are  rec- 
ommended for  pasture  on  good 
land:  Timothy,  8  pounds;  red 
flover,  6  pounds;  Alsike  clover, 

3  pounds;      white     clover,     2 
pounds;    Kentucky   blue  grass, 

4  pounds;    meadow    fescue,    2 
pounds;   orchard  grass,  2  pounds. 


a  light  dressing  of  4  to  6  tons  per  acre,  or  a  light 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  75  to  100  pounds  per 
acre,  may  be  made  during  early  spring,  about  the 
middle  of  April.  This  will  greatly  stimulate  the 
plants  and  cause  a  thickening  of  the  stand,  so  as  to 
crowd  out  any  weeds  which  may  start.  It  should  be 
I'emembered  that  good  grass  and  pasture  can  not 
be  secured  without  ample  feeding.  Grass  will  amply 
repay  moderate  applications  of  available  plant  food. 


Motor  cultivator  at  Maryland  demonstration  covered  two  row*  with  tate 
Fertiliser  attachment  on  two'horse  one-row  riding  cultivator  worked  »ucce»»fuliy 


On  light,  sandy 
soil  the  following  mixture  is  recommended :  Red  top, 
10  pounds;  white  clover,  2  pounds;  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  8  pounds;  red  fescue,  20  pounds.  Where  the 
land  is  wet  the  following  mixture  is  more  satisfac- 
tory: Alsike  clover,  8  pounds;  red  top,  10  pounds; 
perennial  rye  grass,  12  pounds;  creepy  bent  grass, 
6  pounds.  On  very  poor  soil  that  is  also  acid  the 
following  mixture  is  recommended:  Timothy,  5 
pounds;  Alsike  clover,  5  pounds;  red  top,  5  pounds; 
white  clover,  2  pounds. 

For  temporary  pastures — those  included  in  a  rota- 
tion— timothy  should  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds;   red  top,  8  pounds;  Alsike  clover,  4  pounds. 

Success  in  laying  down  a  permanent  pasture  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  care  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  Where  the  ground  is  especially 
prepared  it  should  be  plowed  early  and  worked  down 
carefully,  so  that  it  will  retain  moisture  near  the 
surface  even  if  the  weather  is  dry.  Early  plowing 
with  frequent  harrowings  will  accomplish  this.  If 
manure  Is  to  be  applied,  it  should  be  well  rotted, 
so  as  to  be  as  free  from  weed  seeds  as  possible.  It 
Is  a  good  plan  to  apply  the  manure  some  time  before 
the  seeding  is  made,  which  will  allow  the  weed  seeds 
to  germinate  and  be  destroyed  before  the  grass  Is 
seeded.     Unless  the  grass  is  to  be  sown  after  pota- 


Permanent  pasture  should  not  be  opened  to  live 
stock  too  early  in  the  spring.  This  will  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  newly  seeded  fields.  Any  attempt 
to  overcrowd  the  land  with  cattle,  especially  the 
first  year  or  so  after  the  grass  has  been  sown,  will 
not  be  favorable  to  permanency. 


Cultivator  Demonstration 
W 


CHAS  L.  OPPERMAN 

ITH  the  staging  of  the  big  cultivator  demon- 
stration as  a  feature  of  the  Farmers'  Day 
(elebration  on  May  30th,  Maryland,  through  the 
efforts  of  her  wideawake  state  college  officials,  again 
has  the  honor  of  occupying  the  unique  position  of 
l>€ing  first  in  the  field  in  connection  with  Important 
innovations  looking  to  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural practices.  The  perfect  weather  made  the  day 
ideal  for  the  occasion,  and  by  the  time  the  big  culti- 
vator demonstration  started,  row  upon  row  of  auto- 
mobiles were  lined  up  on  the  campus,  and  a  constant 
ptream  still  poured  in  from  every  direction.  The 
greater  part  of  the  crowd,  estimated  at  between 
six  and  eight  thousand,  massed  itself  around  the 
demonstration  field,  examining  the  various  types  of 
cultivators  waiting  for  the  signal  to  begin  operation. 
Promptly  at  10  o'clock  the  cultivators  took  the 
positions  designated  by  F.  A.  Wirt,  farm  machinery 


Because  of  their  newness  and  the  popularity  of 
the  tractor  in  this  state,  the  motor  cultivators 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  during  the  early 
part  of  the  demonstration.  The  spectators  literally 
swarmed  about  them  and  followed  them  across  the 
field,  In  order  to  get  first-hand  information  concern- 
ing the  character  of  the  work  done.  What  seemed 
to  worry  them  most  was  the  question  of  whether 
such  machines  could  be  employed  to  cultivate  small 

corn  without  seriously  injuring 
the  young  plants  by  covering. 
It  was  also  very  evident  by  the 
way  in  which  the  men  formed 
In  groups  at  the  end  of  the 
rows  that  they  questioned  the 
ability  of  the  machines  to 
make  the  turn  without  de- 
stroying some  of  the  hills  of 
corn.  The  absence  of  growing 
corn  in  the  demonstration  field 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  the 
representatives  of  the  motor 
cultivators  to  give  definite 
demonstrations  on  these  two 
points.  However,  by  observing 
the  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
chines were  handled  at  the 
turn  row,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  shields  while  the  shovels 
were  in  actual  operation,  the 
spectators  were  enabled  to 
form  some  Intelligent  opinions 
relative  to  these  important 
questions. 

There  was  also  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  regarding  the 
practicability  of  the  average 
farmer  attempting  to  look  after 
the  mechanical  operation  of 
such  machines.  As  we  have 
long  since  recognized,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  efficient  use  of  tractors.  This  Is  an  ever-present 
problem  In  power  farming  machinery,  the  solution 
of  which  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  activities  of 
the  agricultural  engineering  departments  of  the  state 
and  federal'  government,  the  agricultural  press  and 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  farmers 
were  favorably  Impressed  with  the  general  perform- 
ance of  the  motor  cultivators,  the  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  the  one  and  two-row  horse-drawn  culti- 
vators were  better  suited  to  the  average  Maryland 
farm.  In  considering  a  conclusion  of  this  kind,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the  farms  In 
Maryland  are  made  up  of  relatively  small  fields 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Shore  sec- 
tion, are  for  the  most  part  rolling  in  nature  and 
more  or  less  unsuited  to  motor  cultivators.  There- 
fore it  is  only  natural  that  preference  should  l>e 
given  to  the  one  and  two-row  horse  machines. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  no  way 
detracted  from  the  value  of  the  demonstration,  since 
the  central  idea  of  the  management  was  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  most  modern  labor-saving  cultivating 
machinery.  A  number  of  motor  cultivators  will 
undoubtedly  be  us*'d  in  certain  parts  of  Maryland 
(C«Bchid«d  ea  p«c«  238) 
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Pennsylvania  Agriculture  on  New  Basis 

PENNSYLVANIA  at  last  has  a  reorganized  De- 
partment of  Agricultr  .,  after  years  of  talk 
and  experimentation.  Thv.  best  feature  of  the  new 
arrangement  is  that  the  secretary  of  agriculture  is 
responsible  to  the  governor  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  department.  The  forerunner  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  old  state  board  of  agriculture,  which  was 
organized  in  1876,  and  which  put  in  many  years  of 
valuable  and  gratuitous  service,  has  been  eliminated, 
and  the  work  it  did  will  be  cared  for  by  other 
people.  The  agricultural  commission  appointed  by 
the  governor,  under  an  act  passed  by  the  1915 
legislature,  has  also  been  disposed  of.  The  commis- 
sion seldom  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  advocates,  as 
it  was  generally  at  loggerheads  with  the  secretary, 
when  the  idea  was  that  it  would  l>e  of  great  aid  to 
him  in  solving  the  many  problems  he  meets  and 
suggesting  lines  of  action  for  his  office.  Complaint 
is  now  heard  that  since  these  two  bodies  have  Ijeen 
removed,  the  representation  or  check  of  agricultural 
organizations  upon  the  department  has  been  lost. 
Such  is  Hot  the  case,  however,  since  any  organiza- 
tion can  now  present  matters  to  the  secretary,  and 
as  h«^  is  pot  bound  in  any  way  except  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  governor,  it  would  seem  that  we  can 
expect  an  efficient  and  businesslike  administration. 

In  order  to  cover  the  many  activities  of  the 
department,  it  has  been  divided  Into  six  bureaus, 
with  a  chief  at  the  head  of  each  who  is  responsible 
to  the  i^ecretary.  The  bureau  of  food  takes  over 
the  work  of  the  old  dairy  and  food  commissioners, 
and  protects,  through  the  food,  the  health  of  the 
state's  eight  million  people.  The  bureau  of  chemis- 
try deals  with  feed,  fertilizer,  paint  and  similar 
inspection  acts  passed  from  time  to  time — no  small 
task,  when  we  consider  that  of  grain  feed  alone 
one  million  and  a  quarter  tons  were  bought  by  the 
farmer.s  of  Pennsylvania.  The  new  bureau  of  mar- 
kets is  now  able  to  start  work  with  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  marketing  law  In  this  country  on 
the  statute  books,  and  all  the  legislation  needed 
for  co-operative  selling  has  been  provided.  It  Is  not 
the  intention  of  this  bureau  to  organize  an  Indi- 
vidual service,  but  to  deal  with  farmers  collectively. 

The  bureau  of  plant  industry  will  deal  with  plant 


diseases,  and  there  is  much  work  ahead  for  it  in 
combating  what  we  already  have  and  preventing 
others  from  gaining  a  foothold.  The  bureau  of 
animal  industry  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  old 
live  stock  sanitary  board,  and  the  present  state 
veterinarian  will  become  head  of  the  new  bureau 
to  guard  all  our  live  stock  interests.  The  bureau 
of  statistics  will  still  have  to  do  with  compilation 
and  dissemination  of  our  agricultural  activities. 

Hon.  Fred  Rasmussen,  the  recently  appointed  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  knows  farmers  and  farming, 
knows  their  needs  and  limitations,  has  shown  his 
executive  and  administrative  ability,  and  has  the 
full  confidence  of  everybody  who  has  the  best 
interests  of  Pennsylvania  agriculture  at  heart.  He 
is  now  in  a  position  to  give  the  state's  farming 
Interests  the  biggest  boost  they  have  ever  received, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  a  new  era  has  dawned  for 
agriculture  on  the  hill  at  Harrlsburg. 

Fertilizer  Men  are  Willing  to  Learn 

HAVING  sales  managers  take  a  week's  course  at 
college    is    something    new.      Its    possibilities, 
however,    were    so    apparent    that    nearly    all    the 
fertilizer    companies    of    the    Eastern    and    MId'dle 
Western    states    sent    representatives    to    the    first 
fertilizer    sales    managers'    conference    at    Cornell 
University  during  the  second  week  of  June.     What 
it  will  mean  to  farmers  to  have  the  men  who  sell 
the   fertilizers    thoroughly   posted   on   the   why   and 
wherefore   of   their   goods   by    the   ablest   scientific 
men  available,  and  at  a  place  where  they  can  see 
living   results   of  different   soil  treatments,   can  be 
well  appreciated.     These  meetings  were  not  hastily 
arranged   and   only   local   in   importance,   but   they 
mark  a  new  era  of  intensive  co-operation  between 
the  agricultural  college  and  the  fertilizer  manufac- 
turer.    They   consisted  of  classroom   talks,  labora- 
tory practice  and  trips  to  field  demonstrations  and 
tests.     The  lecturers,  too,  were  not  only  the  men 
at  Cornell  who  have  made  a  life  study  along  these 
lines,    but   New   Jersey,   Pennsylvania   and    Indiana 
weic  represented  by  such  men  as  Llpman,  Gardner 
and  Wiaucko.  whose  names  are  known  as  authority 
wherever   soil    fertility    is   discussed.     Agricultural 
chemistry,   plant  physiology,  farm  crops,  soil  tech- 
nology  and    farm   management   were   all    discussed 
by  men  ably  qualified  to  do  so.    All  of  the  work  was 
planned  with  the  Idea  of  Impressing  upon  the  sales- 
man the  magnitude  and   ramifications  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  soil  fertility. 

All  honest  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  salesmen 
should  be  regarded  as  the  friends  of  farmers,  and 
as  they  better  understand  our  problems  and  their 
own  business,  results  will  Improve  for  both  of  us. 
The  partial  return  of  normal  conditions  in  the 
fertilizer  business  will  probably  be  reflected  this 
fall  by  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  goods. 
Certain,  however,  this  is  a  time  when  we  can  well 
afford  to  buy  good  plant  food,  rnd  there  is  no  surer 
way  to  make  our  farms  carry  more  live  stock  than 
to  raise  big  crops  so  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  feed. 

More  Police  for  Country  Districts 

C0NS1DF]RABLE  has  l)een  said  and  written 
during  the  last  few  years  by  country  people 
regarding  a  state  police.  New  York  state  has  re- 
cently gone  through  the  periods  of  much  discussion 
for  and  against  It,  a  trial  and  the  final  stage 
of  Its  establishment  and  general  satisfaction.  Penn- 
sylvania, which  Is  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  the  most  efficient  state  jwllce  force,  has  just 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  law  passed  adding 
a  new  troop  of  eighty-t^ree  mounted  men  and  at 
the  same  time  reorganizing  the  state  department  of 
police.  This  will  give  us  a  force  of  more  than  four 
hundred  mounted  and  efficiently  trained  men  for 
use  in  an  emergency  in  any  part  of  the  common- 
wealth and  for  daily  use  over  a  large  territory  where 
otherwise  a  uniformed  officer  of  the  law  would  never 
be  seen.  Under  the  new  bill  a  bureau  of  fire  pro- 
tection is  created  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the 
former  fire  marshal,  while  complete  records  of 
crimes  and  criminals  will  be  kept  by  another 
bureau.    The  enforcement  of  game,  fish  and  forestry 


laws  will  be  carried  on  as  before,  and  many  offenders 
formerly  immune  will  now  receive  their  just  dues. 
The  fact  that  farmers  are  a  law-abiding  people, 
easily  proved  by  a  statement  from  the  two  troopers 
who  policed  a  meeting  of  four  thousand  of  them  for 
three  days  without  a  word  of  correction,  leads  them 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  rural  force  which  is 
fearless  and  vigilant.  At  present,  when  thousands 
of  trained  soldiers  are  being  returned  to  civil  life, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  undertake  the  formation  of  an 
efficient  police  force,  as  well-qualified  men  have 
formerly  been  hard  to  find.  Pennsylvania's  example 
may  well  be  copied  by  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Cows  for  France — Reputation  for  Us 

DURING  the  war  we  heard  considerable  talk  of 
the  need  for  daily  cattle  in  Europe  to  replace 
that  lost  through  the  ravages  of  the  confiict.  Now 
we  are  seeing  the  actual  shipping  of  dairy  animals, 
to  the  benefit  of  both  the  buyer  and  seller.  During 
April,  104  purebred  and  grade  cows  and  four  pure- 
bred bulls  left  for  France,  and  they  have  met  with 
such  satisfaction  that  the  French  High  Commission 
Is  now  engaged  In  purchasing  3000  cows  and  heifers, 
with  the  assurance  that  if  these  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, more  will  be  sought  as  foundation  herds. 

The  bureau  of  markets  at  Washington,  through 
its  foreign  trade  division.  Is  looking  after  the  ship- 
ment of  these  purchases,  and  new  regulations  have 
been  obtained,  so  that  everything  will  be  such  that 
more  stock  will  1>€  sought.  The  French  officials 
specifically  say  they  desire  large  animals  of  good 
milking  quality,  and  what  they  receive  will  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  French  people  concern- 
ing our  cattle  industry.  This  Is  no  time  to  drive 
a  sharp  bargain  or  palm  off  questionable  individuals, 
if  we  have  any  regard  for  future  trade  with  our 
late  allies.  The  various  dairy  cattle  associations 
have  been  asked  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and 
everyone  is  hoping  that  the  French  farmers  will 
come  to  have  the  same  regard  for  our  cattle  and 
breeders  as  they  had  for  our  boys  when  they 
stepped  in  and  saved  the  country  for  them. 

Paying  for  What  Could  be  Saved 

THIS  is  the  season  when  we  on  the  farms  are 
either  reaping  the  benefit  of,  or  paying  the 
penalty  for,  the  protection  our  machinery  has  re- 
ceived since  we  last  used  It.  Maybe  you  were  able 
to  start  In  the  field  with  every  implement  just  as 
if  it  was  new.  or  perhaps  when  you  were  ready  for 
an  important  job  some  vital  part  suddenly  went 
back  on  you  and  you  had  to  pay  your  share  of  the 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  which  Is  sent  to  the 
junk  pile  each  year.  Possibly  you  consider  this 
estimate  a  little  high  and  your  share  negligible,  but 
It  is  easily  justified  from  figures  complied  recently 
by  one  of  the  large  tractor  companies.  For  in- 
stance, not  Including  Alaska  and  our  territorial 
pos.sesslons.  there  are  6,361,113  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Texas  leading  with  417.770.  The  investment 
in  Implements  on  these  farms  Is  approximately 
$652,000,000,  but  It  Is  not,  of  course,  apportioned 
equally  between  the  farmers  or  even  the  states. 
Iowa  farmers  have  equipment  to  the  value  of 
$95,500,000.  while  New  York  finds  use  for  about 
$84,000,000  worth.  Pennsylvania  and  several  other 
states  each  have  more  than  $50,000,000  Invested  in 
equipment,  and  much  more  could  be  profitably  spent. 
With  a  little  figuring  on  this  total  investment  it 
will  not  take  long  to  find  that  blue  sky  and  wire 
fence  are  expensive  protectors  as  compared  to  paint 
and  a  roof.  Sometimes  we  come  to  think  of  the 
paint  on  our  implements  as  being  put  there  by  the 
manufacturers  to  attract  our  eye  and  reach  our 
pocketl>ook  through  the  desire  to  possess  some- 
thing new.  Possibly  the  manufacturer  is  not  above 
these  ulterior  motives,  but  he  also  knows  from 
experience  that  a  coat  of  paint  Is  the  best  possible 
protection  he  can  give  a  wood  or  metal  surface. 
We  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson,  if  we  will,  from 
him.  and  save  (onsiderable  money  each  year  l)y 
spending  some  for  paint  to  be  used.  The  whole  idea 
is  aptly  expressed  iu  the  phrase:  "Save  the  surface, 
and  you  save  all." 
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The  Garden  in  July 


W.  F.  MASSEY 

The  asparagus  should  be  kept  culti- 
vated clean.  An  application  of  acid 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  equally 
mixed,  along  the  rows  will  greatly 
promote  the  growth,  and  on  the  vigor 
of  the  growth  made  now  will  depend 
the  size  of  the  shoots  next  spring. 
I^rge  asparagus  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  feeding  rather  than  variety. 

Keep  up  a  succession  of  string  beans. 
My  plan  is  to  plant  a  row^  at  a  time, 
my  rows  being  fifty  feet.  Then  when 
that  row  is  well  up  and  has  developed 
the  true  leaves,  I  plant  another,  so 
that  there  is  a  ronstant  succession. 
Here  we  can  (ontinue  the  planting 
till  late  August,  and  in  the  climate  of 
Philadelphia,  plantings  can  be  made 
till  the  10th  of  August,  and  in  some 
seasons  later  in  both  sections. 

The  final  transplanting  of  the  celery 
plants  should  be  done  during  July,  and 
in  Virginia  and  southern  Maryland, 
early  in  August.  South  of  Philadel- 
phia the  Baltimore  bed  method  is  best, 
especially  in  private  gardens.  The 
self-blanching  varieties  of  celery  will 
do  for  the  market  grower,  but  celery 
blanched  in  soil  is  always  better  for 
eating. 

Sow  seed  of  the  Half  Dwarf  Danvers 
carrot  for  winter  use.  Sow  rather 
shallow,  and  thin  to  three  inches  in 
the  rows,  which  should  be  fifteen 
inches  apart.  Blood  Turnip  beets 
should  also  be  sown  if  wanted  in 
winter. 

Endive  of  the  curled  variety  will 
come  in  nicely  in  place  of  lettuce  in 
the  hot  weather.  The  blanching  can 
be  done  by  tying  the  heads  together, 
taking  care  to  tie  when  dry,  or  they 
may  rot.  Market  gardeners  blanch  by 
laying  a  shingle  on   the  heads. 

Select  a  piece  of  ground  where 
some  early  crop  is  off  and  which  has 
been  heavily  manured.  Open  furrows 
fifteen  inches  apart  and  about  five 
inches  deep,  and  transplant  the  leeks 
that  are  now  in  seed  bed  and  large 
enough  to  transplant.  We  set  them  in 
the  open  furrows  after  nipping  top  and 
root  slightly,  and  then  gradually  work 
the  earth  to  them  till  level.  This  is 
to  get  good,  strong  and  long  white 
shanks.  Leeks  are  milder  than  onions, 
and  come  in  nicely  in  lieu  of  green 
onions  during  the  winter,  and.  being 
perfectly  hardy,  can  be  left  where  they 
grew   all   winter. 

Set  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  now 
for  fall  heading.  Plant  them  just  as 
for  cabbages,  except  that  they  can  be 
Bet  closer  than  the  winter  cabbages,  or 
about   two   feet   apart. 

Plants  of  cauliflower  for  fall  heading 
can  be  set  now  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  and  northward.  Where 
facilities  for  irrigation  are  at  hand 
they  can  be  grown  south  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  without  plentiful  irrigation 
their  growth  is  doubtful. 

The  last  week  in  July  sow  seed  of 
the  Big  Boston  and  other  varieties  of 
head  lettuce.  It  is  best  to  scatter  the 
seed  thinly  broiylcast,  as  better  plants 
can  be  had  tXan  in  crowded  rows. 
These  will  do  to  transplant  for  head- 
ing in  September  and  October.  The 
Wonderful  or  New  York  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent variety  for  this  crop. 

Early  in  the  month  plant  cucumbers 


pirkles.  The  old  Long  Green  is  good, 
and  Davis  Perfect  also.  The  summer 
cucumbers  will  be  all  the  better  for 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to 
ward  off  rust.  Where  the  pickle  worms 
are  troublesome,  mix  some  lead  arsen- 
ate with  the  Bordeaux. 

We  plant  here  succession  crops  of 
Stowell's  Evergreen  corn  till  middle  of 
July.  Better  plant  four  short  rows 
rather  than  two  long  ones,  to  insure 
better  pollination. 

Egg  plants  appreciate  irrigation  in 
dry  weather  as  much  as  any  crop 
grown,  for  they  soon  get  stunted  in 
very  dry  weather. 

Curled  kale  can  be  sown  now  and 
transplanted  like  cabbage  plants  to 
make  large  plants  in  the  late  ,fall. 
These  will  be  fine  after  frost  strikes 
them,  but  the  curled  Scotch  is  not  as 
hardy  as  other  kale.  The  dwarf  curled 
Norfolk  kale  is  more  hardy  and  better. 
Keep  the  green  pods  of  okra  cut 
closely,  for  the  plants  will  fail  if  left 
to  ripen.  On^  typical  plant  can  be 
devoted  to  seed-making  and  no  pods 
cut  from  it. 

Pull  onions  as  the  tops  turn  yellow, 
and  let  them  lie  in  the  sun  all  day, 
but  do  not  let  rain  or  dew  get  on 
them.  Cure  in  a  hot  place  under  cover, 
and  then  store  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Sow  parsley  seed  in  a  cold  frame  in 
rows.  This  will  come  in  for  fall  use, 
and  by  putting  on  the  sashes  later  it 
can  be  used  all  winter.  The  seed  are 
very  slow  to  germinate.  Sow  in  shal- 
low furrows,  and  cover  the  frame 
soil  with  gunny  sacks,  and  water  on 
these.  This  is  to  prevent  the  soil 
drying  out.  The  sacks  are  to  be  re- 
moved when  the  seed  germinate  well. 
A  fall  crop  of  English  peas  can  be 
made  by  sowing  a  dwarf  early  variety 
like  Thomas  Laxton  or  Sutton's  Ex- 
celsior about  the  middle  of  July.  Sow 
in  rather  deep  furrows,  cover  lightly 
till  they  germinate,  and  then  gradually 
work  the  soil  to  them  till  level.  Spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  be 
needed  to  ward  off  mildew. 

The  Chinese  winter  radishes,  white 
and  scarlet,  can  be  sown  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  The  white  Chinese 
radish  grows  to  an  immense  size — as 
large  as  a  rutabaga  turnip.  Some  like 
them  boiled  like  the  turnips,  but,  after 
trying  them,  I  would  prefer  the  tur- 
nips. They  are  rather  too  hot.  The 
scarlet  Chinese  radishes  are  better. 

The  early  tomatoes  are  always  bet- 
ter trained  to  stakes  and  a  single 
stem.  Late  varieties,  having  denser 
foliage,  I  let  take  their  natural  habit 
on  the  ground.  Side  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
v/ill  help  to  maintain  the  vigor  and 
productiveness  of  the  plants.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  kept 
up  every  ten  days  till  the  fruit  is  well 
grown  to  ward  off  leaf  blight. 


in     well-manured     hills     for     making 


Remepaber  all  the  things  you  said 
you'd  do  for  the  boy,  once  he  got  home 
from  France?  Don't  forget  them  now, 
and  he'll  find  the  old  farm  is  not  such 
a  bad  place  after  all. 


Sheep  restore  fertility  to  neglected 
farms  while  making  a  profit  for  their 
owners  from  the  sale  of  wool,  lambs 


Persons  interested  In  soil  inocula- 
tion are  warned  not  to  consider  any 
cultures  of  value  except  those  that  are 
prepared  for  the  inoculation  of  clovers, 
alfalfa,"  soy  beans  and  other  legumes. 

If  you  have  a  farm  that  is  worth 
living  on,  you  ought  to  give  it  a  name. 
Have  some  letterheads  and  envelopes 
printed  at  your  local  newspaper  oflSce. 
Farming  is  the  best  business  of  the 
age,  and  the  good  farmer  should  show 
himself  a  business  man  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  stationery. 


Tested  and  Trusted  Over  •  Century 

Bolgiano's  "Gold"  Brand 

[CLOVER  SEED 

►  Red  Clover,  Sapling  Clover,  Alsyke,  Alfalfa, 

*  Crimson  Clover,  White  Ciover.Clovcr  and  Grass 

►  Mixture,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Timothy, 

►  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dwarf  Essex 

►  Rape,  Spring  Vetches,  Winter  Vetches,  Millets, 

►  Sudan  Grass,  Rye  Grass,  Permanent  Pasturage, 

*  Seed  Corn,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 

►  Seed  Grains,  Milo  Maize,  Sorghums,  Seed  Po- 

►  tatoes,  Seed  Oats,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 
■oliAane'i  "Gold"  Brand  Seeds 

are  Carefully  Selected,  Re*cleaned 
of  Highest  Purity  and  Germination 


HILLPOT 

CHICKS  r*v 

Strong,  healthy, chicles 
from  heavy  layers. 
Well  bred,  well 
hatched — the  sort  that 
starts    you    right    in    poultry    raising. 

100         50  25 

White  Leghorn*     $14.00  $7.50  $4.00 

Brown  Leghorns       16.00      8.50  4.50 

R.  I.  Red*                   18.00      9.50  5.00 

Post  prepaid.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
within  1200  miles.     Book  Free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  4,  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
greatly  why  not  buy  a  hlRh  grade  used 
Aulornoblle,  tliereby  Having  over  W)  per 
cent.  Our  Htock  of  AutoH  consists  of  the 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupmobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  Is  made  we  have  in 
stock  in  all  styles  and  models.  Write  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  Information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227.229  N.  Broad  St..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOLGIANO'S  'GOLD'  GUARANTEE 

Anyone  who  purchases  Bolgiano's  "Gold" 
Brand  Seeds  and  upon  examination  finds 
them  in  any  respect  unsatisfactory  can 
immediately  return  them  and  money 
that  has  been  paid  for  same  will  be  re- 
refunded.  We  wilt  also  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 


Catalo{(  and  Samples  Hailed  to  Your 
Addrett-FREE 

Name  Varieties  in  wkich  Toa  are  later* 
\  ested.  We  will  pay  AreKht  if  you  mention 
» this  Paper. 

!  Bol^iano*s  Seed  Store 

\  Address  Dept.  145       BALTIMORE.  MD.  ] 


4,000,000 

CABBAGE 

CaullHower  and  celery  plants.  All  varieties. 
CabbaKe,  tl.hO  per  lOOO;  re-rooted,  $1.80;  500,  fl.20; 
:<00,  11.10.  .•Snowball  cauliHower.  fl.OO;  re-rooted, 
$.5.00;  ."UX).  12.75;  .300.  t2.00;  200,  $).rA);  1(X).  W)c. 
relery.  12.50;  re-rooled,  fS.OO;  500,  fl.75;  300.  fl.25; 
200.  ♦  1.00.  ('ash.  IJHt  f ree.  Farcfl  jtost  or  express. 
r.  W.  Rorhelle  A  NonH.  rii«>M(«>r.  N.  J. 


Hummer's  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

At  npe<iul  prices.  Jul>  and  AiiRiist  delivery.  The 
moHt  profitable  time  to  buy  chicks.  Barred  I'ly- 
iiioijth  Uocks.  big  healthy  feliows.  10O.|15.5O;  60.f8.26: 
U.  1.  Ufds,  t'arver'sBlne  Riblion  Strain,  100.  17.00;  50, 
f«.7.");  Ancona's  the  most  proti  table  breed,  100.  |2U.OO; 
.'">0.  flO.-'jO;  s.  V.  Brown  Leghorn,  everlay  strain,  100, 
♦Ifi.OO;  .50.  f8..50;  8.  C.W.  LeKhorn,  100,  14.00;  .50,  f7.50. 
We  Holfolt  your  biiHlnesa  on  the  basin  uf  square  deal- 
ing. II  vi-  arrival.  Parcel  poft  paid.  Weekly  delivery. 
K.  K.  liCMMKK  A  Co.,  H.  D.  O..  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE     PLANTS 

All  kindH  Known  from  selected  seed.  Will  send  by 
Parcel  PoMtC'.O.D.  postage,  if  desired.  4'AUnAUE 
P1<ANTM  a  specialty.  Lf adiiig  varieties.  4tic'.  imt 
li»o;  fl.oo  per  ."iCNi;  f  1,50  per  hhk);  lots  of  6000  or  more, 
»1. 25  per  UKX).  ('AT ■..■  rL,OWKR.  GOc.  perlOO:|1.76 
|>er  .500;  13.00  per  JOOO.  <'KI.KRY.  .5<»c.  per  10<i;  f  1..5« 
|)er  5<H);  |2  50  per  KKX).  Toniiito'-s,  Pejipers  and  .Sweet 
Potatoes.    .Send  for  Catalog  ifiviti;;  prices. 

€.  E.  rii:i..»,  Newell,  N.  J. 

Rirkrltfkv*  TiATin^  Get  our  low  isifl  prices. 
*-»*»"*-**5»  *  irvill^?  Farmer agentR wanted. 
Santpie  free.  TIII'.O.  Bl'RT  A  80MS,  Malroi*.  ObU. 


DEMPWOLFS 


^O  make  tfie'most  money  on  wheat,  the  soU  *%^g 


should  be  heavily  fertilized.    With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 

plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces 

two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolf 's  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 

the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 

kernels — that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish. 

good  seed.    They  have  been  used  for  years  by  thei 

best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 
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and   meat. 


In  order  to  outwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp- 
wolfs  Fertilizers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it  gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start  even  in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  informationi 
about  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops:  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that^your  or- 
der be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
Yorky  Pa.  » 
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Early  Varieties  of  Apples 

There  are  in  the  United  States  cer- 
tain well-defined  districts  which  pro- 
duce early  apples  in  large  quantities 
for  the  early  market.  The  United 
States  Departn^ent  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  report  of  conditions  in  these 
districts  which  contains  much  valuable 
information  for  producers  and  pros- 
pective apple  growers. 

Delaware,  the  leading  apple  state  In 
intensity  of  production,  indicates  a 
condition  of  early  varieties  this  year 
at  about  63  per  cent.,  or  approximately 
80,000  barrels.  This  is  about  60  per 
cent,  of  last  year's  crop,  but  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  1917  crop. 
Fruit  from  Delaware  is  practically  all 
shipped  In  %-bushel  baskets.  The 
leading  varieties  are  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, Williams  Early  Red,  Early 
Ripe,  Red  Astrachan,  with  some 
Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Twenty-Ounce. 
The  movement  in  Delaware  begins 
about  June  25th,  reaching  Its  crest 
about  July  15th.  Yellow  Transparent, 
the  first  variety  to  move,  is  not  over 
25  per  cent,  of  a  crop  this  year,  as 
compared  with  a  full  crop  last  year. 
Early  Ripe  is  reported  as  with  a  light 
crop  in  most  parts  of  the  state.  The 
industry  cen'ers  around  Wyoming, 
Bridgeville   and   Seaford. 

New  Jersey,  which  rivals  Delaware 
and  even  surpasses  it  in  total-  pro- 
duction of  early  varieties,  is  estimated 
to  have  a  commercial  crop  of  about 
225,000  barrels  this  year,  or  75  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  70  per  cent, 
last  year.  The  Increase  is  due  to  the 
early  apple  crop  acreage,  which  has 
Increased  considerably.  The  early 
apple  sections  are  located  principally 
in  the  very  Intensive  region  about 
Middletown,  in  Monmouth  county,  and 
in  the  f^  athwestern  group  of  counties 
made  '  ap  of  Burlington,  Camden, 
Gloucester  and  Cumberland.  These 
counties  are  largely  devoted  to  early 
apples,  and  centers  of  heavy  produc- 
tion are  Moorestown,  Rlverton  and 
Giassboro. 

The  crop  of  Duchess  and  Wealthy 
promises  to  be  full.  Gravensteln,  Starr 
and  English  Codlln  have  a  very  good 
crop,  while  Early  Ripe,  Transparent 
and  other  early  varieties  are  compara- 
tively light.  The  Starr  grown  in 
Burlington  county  district,  and  Eng- 
lish Codlin  in  Monmouth  county,  two 
commercial  varieties  peculiar  to  New 
Jersey,  are  large  green  apples,  usually 
very  much  in  demand  in  nearby  city 
markets,  and  follow  the  very  early 
Tarieties  in  season. 

The  early  apple  industry  in  both 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  promises  to 
increase  considerably  within  the  next 
decade,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
orchards  just  coming  into  bearing. 
Outside  of  Monmouth  county  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  crop 
moves  to  market  by  truck.  The  pre- 
Talling  package  is  the  %-bushel  basket. 
The  early  apples  in  the  Shenandoah- 
Cumberland  district,  extending  from 
Staunton,  Va.,  to  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  are 
made  up  largely  of  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent, with  some  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Wil- 
liams Early  Red,  Summer  Rambo  and 
less  important  varieties.  Northwestern 
Greening  Is  also  grown  in  some  quan- 
tity for  the  early  fall  market.  The 
crop  this  year,  due  to  a  severe  freeze 
the  latter  part  of  April,  promises  to 
be  light,  or  about  45  per  cent.  This 
district  is  not  a  specialized  district  like 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  but  many 
of  the  growers  have  blocks  of  early 
apples  set  in  with  the  late  varieties. 

Shipments  of  early  apples  out  of 
western  New  York  last  year  amounted 
to  about  205.000  barrels,  made  up  very 
largely  of  Duchess  and  Wealthy,  with 
smaller  amounts  of  Alexander.  The 
crop  this  year  promises  to  be  70  per 
cent.  The  crop  of  Duchess,  Wealthy 
and  Alexander  is  particularly  good. 
Smaller  amounts  of  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent and  other  early  varieties  are  show- 
ing up  equally  well.  Twenty-Ounce 
also  shows  a  fine  condition,  although 
it  Is  not  included  in  the  above  esti- 
mate, as  it  is  not  strictly  an  early 
acple  In  this  region.  Niagara  county 
is  the  leading  county  in  early  appte 
production. 
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Saves  l^Mcn  and  SHorscsPerrann 


Through  the  most compreKensrve  tractor  survey 

G5t  attempted,  we  have  found  by  figures  trom  Moline- 
niversal  Tractor  owners — ^not  by  guess  work — that 
the  Moline'Universal  actually  saves  an  average  of 
one  and  one-third  men  and  five  horses  per  (arm. 

Over  200  farmers  in  37  states  from  Main  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  North  Dakota  to  Texas  were  closely 
questioned,  and  their  farms  ranged  in  size  from  40 
to  600  acres.  Every  one  of  the  Moline-Universed 
owners  whose  data  forms  a  basis  for  these  conclu- 
sions was  selected  at  random  from  our  list  of  owners, 
so  that  these  results  are  average — not  exceptional. 

That  the  Moline  is  really  a  Universal  Tractor 
and  fits  any  size  farm  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
farms  reporting  ranged  in  size  as  follows:  6%,  100 
acres  and  under;  37%,  100  acres  to  200  acres:  21%. 
from  200  to  300  acres;  13%.  from  300  to  400  acres, 
and  \9%  above  400  acres.  In  their  report  76% 
agreed  that  they  could  use  the  Moline-Universal 
wherever  Uiey  used  horses,  and  83%  said  they  could 


do  better  work — and  thereby  make  more  money. 

Owners  are  positive  in  their  statement  that  the 
Moline-Universal  is  a  good  investment,  and  73% 
of  the  Moline  owners  state  that  they  wouldn't  farm 
again  without  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor.while  the 
rest  say  that  they  would  dislike  to  go  back  to  horses. 

In -reply  to  the  question,  "Can  you  operate  and 
maintain  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  for  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  keep  three  or  four  horses?" 
Ninety-two  per  cent  replied  **yes."  Many  reported 
they  could  do  so  for  less. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  report,  but 
surely  these  figures  must  convince  farmers  and 
business  men  who  believe  in  (acts  instead  of  theory 
that  the  Moline  System  o(  Power  Farming  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  thousands  of  Moline  Power  Farmers  are 
making  more  money  with  less  hard  work.  Com- 
plete report  of  this  tractor  investigation  ytiW  be 
gladly  furnished  on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
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A-j  PLOWING     M^wj    CULTIVATINGn^,/^-4nHAKVESTING 


IGCUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES^ 

KEROSENE  -  GASOLINE 

2   to   30   H-P. 

Immediate   Shipment 

Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Kijt— all  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.    Best 

Enjrine  — longeat    rec-  —  

ord  —  BtronK*-?!  Kuarantoe.  Choose  yoar  own 
torma.  No  cut  in  quality,  bat  a  bitf  out  in  price 
for  quick  action.  W  rite  'or  ir'^I?,.*?.?'?'1f  *  *^****" 
lotf-H'REK,  postpald-ED.  H.  WITU!.  Tres. 

WITTE  ENGIHE.  WORKS 

2515  Oakland  Avanu*.  Kansas  CKy.  Me. 
2^1  t-S  Cmpira   Bulldinc    PKtsbMrsh,  Pa. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  !i:jlS''..r'r."') 

in  varietiPi.  ."«troii«  hatcheil.  vigaroua.  t'frcxilar  ire*. 
Olo  Honesty  Hatcukby,  Nkw  Washinoton.  O. 


PLACED  ANYWHERE 
ATTRACTS  AND  KILLS 
ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean.ornamcntal, con- 
venient, cheap.  Lasts 
all  season.  Ua<le  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure  anything. 
Gaarantecd  effoctivo. 
Sold  by  doa'ers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS. 

prepaid,  $1.25. 

HAROLD  SZ)B1EKS.  160  i>0  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


BiR.  BtroiiK.  husky  chaps,  full  of  pep  and 
gingerand  sold  at  rrw-k  bottom  prices  for 
hiRh  class  stock.  Barred.  White.  Buff 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns. 
Wyandottes.  etc.    (.'atalogne. 

E.  4'ooley,  Frcnrhlown,  N.J. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

wnnteil  at  market  prices.      Also  Hay  and  all  Farm 
I'nxluce.     Active  luarket;  good  steady  demand. 
GIBBS  A  BRO..  333  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 
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Big  Money,  Raise  Rabbits  lor  Us 

B«lKi«ii.  New  Zcol.iiil,  KliMiiiili  Ui»nt». 
W*  lell  ttork  and  pay  |;.(»  pp.ir.  Ex- 
press all  raliMU  r»i»cd  from  our  "Pure 
MrP<I  .StiM'k"— Our  pxpoDse  t''>nlr»ct 
and  litoraliin  — lOf  — N(i>K  KKKE.  InUed 
roduec  Oom  lor..Prpl.  «0,  t017  Wllsan  lrr„  Cblrar*. 


100,000  CHICKS 


for  June.  July  and 
August  delivery.  .S.C. 
Wliitt'  aiul  .s.  (\  Brown  l^'gliorun.  Barred  I'ly mouth 
Hocks,  S.  ('.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Broilers,  at  9  rente 
enrh  and  np.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
pHy  all  Parcel  Fost  charges.  Thousands  of  satistled 
customers.  Our  lOlh  year  flue  catatogur  free. 
Tbe  Keystone  llatrliery.  Blrhflrid,  Pa. 

<'III<'KH.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Itarred  1".  Rocks.  Post  i)repaid.  Safe  del.  guaranteed. 
CaUloc  fre«.      The  CycUaa  Bat^harT.  B01  A.  MUUntowa.  Pa. 

D«K«r  f^V^if'trm  •''  varieties  of  the  hesi  stock. 
D^Oy  V^niCKS  catalog  and  price  list  Fr«e. 
20th  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20,  New  Waahiugton.O. 
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This 

CONCRETE 
Manure  Pit 

will  cost  you 
nothing 

The  horses  and  cows 
will  pay  for  it. 

Unless  stable  manure 
is  kept  so  that  the  val- 
uable liquid  contents 
are  saved,  50  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost. 
An  average  horse  or 
cow  produces  annual- 
ly manure  v^orth  $35. 
The  liquid  portion  is 
worth  nearly  half  of 
this.  A  concrete  ma^ 
nure  pit  will  save  it 
all.  So  you  see  how 
the  horses  and  cows 
can  present  you  with 
a  concrete  manure 
pit  free  of  charge. 

Build  one  now  and  get  the  pro- 
fits from  this  form  of  saving. 

Atk  for  our  free  booklet  telling  how 
to    build    Concrete     Manure     Pita 
Write   our   nearest  dietriet  office. 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Office*    at 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Denver 

Detroit 

Den  Moinea 

iDdihnanollH 
KanHUR  ('ity 
Lo"  AngeleH 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New  Vf>rlc 

ParkernfiurK 
I'itlcliiirKti 
Salt  Lake  <ilv 
Seattle 

St.    I.OUlH 

Wa'-liinifton 

Gsmcrote  fer  Pertnanence 


The  "Y"  Girl,  Big  Sister  to  the 
American  Doughboy 

Being  big  sister  to  four  million  sol- 
diers was  no  small  job,  but  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  girls  who  undertook  it  found  that 
it  was  a  satisfactory  one,  for  however 
the  American  boys  had  teased  their 
sisters  at  home,  pulling  their  hair  and 
mimicking  their  airs,  they  treated 
their  "Y"  sisters  in  France  like  veri- 
table queens. 

There  were  2500  of  these  big  sisters — 
girls  who  donned  the  uniform  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  sailed  across  dangerous 
s^as,  and  landed  in  France,  to  brave 
hunger,  fatigue,  exposure  and  shell 
fire  just  for  the  sake  of  "doing  some- 
thing for  the  boys."  Some  were  col- 
lege girls,  some  were  gray-haired 
mothers,  some  were  society  girls, 
some  were  working  women,  but  all 
knew  and  loved  that  specimen  of  the 
human  race,  the  American  boy,  and  all 
went  over  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
that  boy's  happiness  and  welfare. 

And  the  American  boy  responded  by 
adopting  the  "Y"  wonian  as  his  favorite 
heroine.  Wherever  she  was,  the  crowd 
of  khaki  was  thickest.  Whatever  she 
said  went.  No  matter  what  she  looked 
like,  she  was  always  beautiful  to  him. 
Whatever  she  wanted  she  got.  The 
A.  E.  F.  had  found  out  some  of  the 
ugliness  of  war,  but  it  was  just  as 
quick  to  discover  its  beauties.  And 
the  girl  in  the  "Y"  uniform  was 
regarded  as  a  special,  extraordinary 
blessing. 

The  "Y"  woman  earned  first  place 
in  the  soldier's  heart  by  being  to  him 
anything  he  wanted.  If  he  were  de- 
pressed, she  cheered  him;  and  she  was 
always  a  jolly  sort  and  good  fun.  If 
he  were  elated,  she  helped  him  cele- 
brate. If  he  wanted  to  talk,  she  be- 
came an  ear.  If  he  wanted  something 
to  eat,  she  could  always  rustle  it  for 
him.  If  he  wanted  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy or  advice,  she  gave  it.  Or  if  he 
just  wanted  to  look  at  an  American 
woman  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  she  was 
there,  with  her  American  smile,  her 
American-made  clothes,  and  she  was 
the  best  thing  to  look  at  in  all  France, 
take  it  from  the  doughboy! 


Crops  AVhich  Restore  Fertility 

Deep-rooted  legume  crops,  such  as 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover,  are  regarded 
as  most  essential  in  areas  of  rolling 
country  where  it  is  either  costly  or 
impossible  to  thoroughly  tile-drain. 
The  channels  left  by  the  legume  roots 
allow  the  excess  soil  water  to  drain 
away. 

Soil  specialists  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  point  out  that  the  holes 
left  by  the  decaying  tree  roots  from 
the  earlier  cleared  areas  allowed  the 
water  to  escape  much  more  readily 
than  it  does  at  the  present  time.  The 
obliterance  of  these  channels  now 
makes  it  necessary  to  introduce  the 
deep-rooted   legumes. 

Sweet  clover  is  regarded  as  being 
particularly  adaptable  as  a  deCp-rooted 
crop,  and  has  also  been  u^ed  success- 
fully in  building  up  the  fertility  of 
run-down  soils.  Some  Ohio  farmers 
are  now  following  a  rotation  of  wheat 
and  sweet  clover,  the  sweet  clover 
being  seeded  in  the  early  spring  like 
the  common  clovers  and  allowed  to 
grow  up  for  pasture  during  the  late 
fall  after  the  wheat  has  been  harvested. 


Sometimes  a  crop  of  hay  is  cut  from 
this  growth,  although  it  Is  generally 
harvested  for  hay  the  next  season  h,nd 
pastured  until  August,  when  the  ground 
is  again  plowed  for  wheat.  This  rota- 
tion is  being  used  on  some  of  the  hilly 
Ohio  lands  with  good  results. 


W^hen  the  Old  Engine  Has  Lost 
Her  "Kick" 

J.    S.    GLASS 

Maybe  the  old  engine  don't  run  like 
it  did  last  year — the  compression  is 
gone,  it  is  hard  to  start,  and  when 
running,  operates  sluggish,  uses  lots 
of  fuel  and  don't  deliver  the  power. 

The  trouble  is  often  found  in  the 
piston  rings,  or  sometimes  the  pistons 
themselves,  and,  again,  the  exhaust 
valve  is  probably  in  bad  shape;  it 
needs  grinding  into  the  seat  to  make 
it  leakproof  again.  If  after  putting  in 
new  rings  and  grinding  the  valves  there 
is  still  a  loss  past  the  pistons,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  put  in  oversize  pistons, 
thus  making  it  necessary  to  have  the 
cylinders  rebored.  This  fitting  of 
oversize  pistons  is  a  mechanic's  job 
that  is  handled  most  successfully  by 
the  company  that  builds  the  engine. 
It  is  necessary  to  send  the  engine  to 
them.  They  are  equipped  to  do  such 
work,  and  guarantee  the  job  before  re- 
turning the  engine  to  you.  When 
using  kerosene,  keep  close  watch  on 
the  lubricating  oil;  use  plenty  of  it, 
and  repair  bills  will   be  low. 


Cultivator  Demonstration 

(Concluded  from  page  234) 

and  there  is  no  question  but  what  the 
splendid  showing  made  by  the  one  and 
two-row  horse  cultivators  will  result 
in  the  more  general  adoption  of  these 
improved  types  in  place  of  the  walking 
cultivators  now  used  so  extensively  in 
many  sections. 

As  compared  with  the  old  swinging 
type,  the  modern  parallel  beam  con- 
struction appealed  strongly  to  the 
farmers.  The  ease  with  which  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  while  operating 
also  called  forth  many  favorable  com- 
ments. The  tobacco-hoeing  attachment 
one  one  of  the  machines  was  of  especial 
interest  to  the  visitors  from  southern 
Maryland,  where  tobacco  is  the  big 
cash  crop.  Another  feature  shown  by 
one  of  the  companies  which  created 
a  great  deal  of  interest  was  an  attach- 
ment for  sowing  fertilizer  while  culti- 
vating. The  unusual  interest  displayed 
in  this  labor-saving  device  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  tons  of 
fertilizer  are  used  annually  in  the 
state. 

Two  large  posters  showing  the  In- 
fluence of  deep  and  shallow  cultivation 
in  connection  with  the  number  of  cul- 
tivations were  displayed  near  the  field, 
and  attracted  large  crowds  throughout 
the  day.  To  emphasize  the  Informa- 
tion given  on  the  posters,  several 
thousand  circulars  dealing  with  the 
essential  points  of  proper  cultivation 
were  distributed  to  all  visitors. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  demon- 
stration is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation 
manifested  by  the  manufacturers  and 
implement  dealers  of  the  state,  who 
furnished  machines  and  operators  and 
did  everything  possible  to  make  the 
affair  successful. 

Maryland. 


Bought  any 
Stockings  Lately? 

If  you  have,  you  know  iiow  the 
prices  are  still  going  up — and  the 
kind  you  get  doesn't  wear  very 
long  either. 

Don't  throw  away  your  old 
socks  or  stockings,  but  replace 
the  wornoutfeet  with  RE-FOOT 
FEF:T  (the  kind  which  wears 
and  satisfies).  The  more  you 
do  this  the  more  money  you  save. 
They  are  easily  and  quickly 
attached. 

Try  some  now.     Send  us 

$1.00  for  eight  pairs 

of  any  one  size  (8J  to  11^)  and 
one  color  (black  or  unbleached). 

F.  M.  McBRIDE 

1011  FUbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ROMAN 

BUY,  SELL 
AND  EXCHANGE 

USED  CARS 

OF  THE  BETTER  KIND 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  in  your  car  for  a  later  model  or  a 

different  oar. 
A  Hmall  flrHt  payment  and  yon  can  have 

the  use  of  any  car  we  Lave. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catalog  B  aent  upon  requmst 


3>000  Mile  Guaranteed  Tires 

Economy  Double  Tread  Tires 
made  doubly  durable  by  our 
secret  reconstructed  process 
used  in  manufacturing.  They 
have  double  the  amount  of 
fabricof  any  ordinary  tire.mak* 
ing  them  practically  puncturt 
and  blowout  proof.  Our  cus« 
tomers  get  from  them  4,000 
to  10,000  miles  of  service. 

Look  at  Thea*  Low  Prleaai 


30x3 , 

30x3H..- 
32x3^..., 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

34x4^.... 

35x4 'i.... 

3fix4Ji.... 

3.5X.5 

37x5 


TIWC 

.$5.50.. 
.  650.. 
.  7.60.. 
.  8.75.. 
.  9.00.. 
.  9  26.. 
.10.76.. 
.11.00.. 
.11.60.. 
.12.25. 
.  12.76. 


.S2.()5 
.  2.10 
.  2.20 
.  2.45 
.  2  50 
.  260 
.  280 
2.90 
.  3.00 
.  3.20 
.   3.30 


/Rtlin«r  Free  with  Every  Tire— Stat* 

/wbetheryouwaiit!<traight8idoorclioch* 
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Cutting  and  Curing  Hay 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  for  the  b«8t.  %\.i)0  for  the  next  best  and  SO  cents  for  each  other  article  puiill^^ed  In  our  £x- 
perlence  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invite  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlHcumlon  and 
euggeat  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  naust  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No,  1271,  Jvly  15. — When  harvest 
is  over,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  stubble 
fields?  Shall  we  pasture  them,  mow 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds,  or  leave 
them  alone  V  <'an  we  get  another  crop 
from  them  this  year?  Did  the  wheat 
show  where  it  had  been  top-dressed  or 
fertilized? 

Topic  No,  1272,  Algi'st  1. — HaulinK  milk 
has  always  been  a  big  job  for  dairymen. 
How  do  you  solve  the  problem?  Do  you 
use  a  wagon  or  truck?  How  far  and 
where  do  you  take  it  ?  How  much  do 
you  receive  a  quart  for  it?  What  expense 
do  you  have  for  cans,  and  how  do  you 
wash  them  ? 

Topic  No.  1273,  AtoisT  1.'. — What  garden, 
field  or  fruit  crops  do  you  grow  for  your 
own  fjimily  and  hired  help?  What  do  yon 
think  of  garden  "relishes"  and  fruits  as 
both  healthful  and  economiial,  conserv- 
ing expensive  foods,  as  brejtd.  etc.?  .\s 
varieties,  successions,  etc.,  require  extra 
time  and  effort,  which  is  better:  Fewer 
kinds,  doing  without,  buying  from  others, 
or  "growing  everything  the  family  eats"? 


W.  E.  F.,  Baltic,  Ohio. — For  several 
seasons  past  we  have  been  filling  a 
gap  in  our  feeding  operations  by  rais- 
ing a  few  acres  of  soy  bean  hay  each 
season.  We  inoculate  them  well,  and 
apply  200  pounds  of  acid  fertilizer  per 
acre;  for  we  know  phosphorus  is  lack- 
ing, and  thp  nodules  on  the  roots  will 
supply  the  nitrogen  by  extracting  it 
from  the  air.  By  using  some  lime  we 
also  liberate  some  potash.  Then  we 
have  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  gen- 
erally  pretty   fair  soy  beans. 

From  now  till  latter  part  of  August 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  watch  them 
grow.  Then  we  mow  them  when  pods 
are  nicely  formed.  We  like  to  mow  in 
the  afternoon,  and  then  leave  them  lie 
for  several  days,  generally  a  week. 
Then  we  kick  them  with  tedder  on  a 
clear  morning  when  dew  is  on  to  pre- 
vent shattering  of  leaves;  they  are  the 
best.  If  the  hay  is  well  cured,  by 
noon  it  can  be  raked,  and  by  night 
be  in  the  mow.  .  We  handle  it  like 
clover  hay,  but  clover  hay  would  be 
ruined  if  left  lie  a  week  or  longer, 
even  without  rain.  Soy  beans  take 
longer  to  cure  than  clover,  but  that 
matters  little.  Rain  won't  hurt  them. 
It  does  hurt  clover.  Rain  delayed 
storing  some  of  our  soy  bean  hay  ten 
days  two  years  ago,  and  two  weeks 
last  year,  and  not  a  forkful  was  wasted 
for  bedding.  Some  prefer  the  shock 
method,  but  I  don't.  It  makes  greener 
cured  hay,  but  it  also  takes  elbow 
grease.  Where  help  is  scarce  that  is 
a  mighty  big  factor. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  D.,  Denton,  Md. — I  have 
worked  with  my  family  at  haying 
more  or  less  for  forty  years,  back  in 
New  England,  and  I  noticed  two  meth- 
ods that  gave  best  results.  We  always 
tried  to  have  clear  weather  for  curing 
hay,  and  often  we  waited  and  let  it 
stand  when  others  were  cutting,  and 
usually  we  had  better  hay  in  less  time. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dry  enough  to  gather 
with  rake,  I  started  turning  it  over 
with  the  rake;  then  when  the  team 
started  to  haul  in,  I  bunched  it  with 
the  rake,  then  raked  scatterings  when- 
ever I  could  get  ahead  of  the  haulers. 
Our  plan  was  to  handle  the  hay  as 
little  as  possible,  putting  it  in  when 
it   still    looked    green. 

We  used  a  hor.se  hay  fork  to  unload, 
and  did  not  disturb  it  after  it  was  in, 
and  never  had  any  trouble  with  com- 
bustion, and  had  the  best  looking,  best 
selling  baled  hay  that  went  to  our 
station  and  the  kind  that  wintered 
Etock  best.  Lots  of  hay  is  handled 
too  much,  and  is  too  dry  and  brown. 
Our  regular  <  rew  for  haying  has  been 
one  man,  a  boy  who  is  not  19  yet.  and 
girl  older,  and  myself,  and  some  years 
we  have  cut  five  or  six  farms,  with 
a  little  extra  help  hauling  in,  and  we 
never  could  have  done  it  by  the  old 
wav  of  hand  turning  and  bunching. 
We  all  like  to  work  at  haying  better 
than  any  other  farm  job.  and  it  seems 
very   strange   this   year  to   have  only 


small  jobs  of  haying,  a  little  scarlet 
clover,  a  bit  of  alfalfa,  and  so  on,  but 
I  think  we  will  seed  more  alfalfa,  and 
so  raise  more  hay  and  less  corn. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— Usually 
if  I  get  grass  cut  in  the  morning  I  can 
rake  it  up  so  that  it  will  do  to  put  up 
in  shock  in  the  evening.  If  it  should 
rain,  or  the  sun  does  not  shine  enough 
to  cure  the  hay  for  putting  up  the 
same  day,  I  leave  it  down  until  it  will 
do  to  rake  and  put  in  shock.  I  do  not 
want  the  hay  as  thoroughly  dried  out 
as  some  do  before  it  is  put  up.  As  soon 
as  the  hay  is  dry  enough  it  is  hauled 
to  the  barn  or  is  stacked.  As  to  cow 
peas,  they  ar«  cut  and  partly  cured  in 
the  swath.  Then  they  are  piled  up  in 
small  shocks  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  I  go  over  the  field  and  put  two 
shocks  together,  and  allow  them  to 
cure  in  the  shock  for  a  few  days.  They 
will  soon  cure  out  in  this  way  so  that 
they  can  be  stored  away  in  the  mow. 


I  do  not  object  to  the  hay  heating 
some,  but  it  should  be  closely  packed 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air  to  prevent 
molding.  I  have  never  lost  anything 
from  spontaneous  combustion,  and 
have  never  known  of  any  such  losses 
in  this  section. 


W.  A.  G.,  "Vincennes,  Ind. — I  have 
always  considered  hay-making  and 
getting  it  in  the  barn  or  rick  one  of 
the  extra  particular  jobs  of  managing 
farm  crops.  If  for  feeding,  grass 
should  be  cut  at  the  right  stage  of 
ripeness  and  cured  out  well  so  as  to 
avoid  any  molding.  If  there  is  any  to 
sell,  this  same  thing  is  equally  im- 
portant. I  would  rather  have  bright 
oats  straw,  especially  for  horses,  than 
moldy,  dusty  hay  of  any  Ijind. 

When  possible,  I  allow  clover  to  get 
in  the  stage  when  fully  one-half  of 
the  bloom  is  drying  up.  If  the  grass 
is  timothy  or  timothy  and  clover,  it 
makes  the  best  feeding  hay  if  cut  when 
the  heads  are  beginning  to  get  brown. 
Grass  at  this  stage  of  ripeness  cures 
quickly,  and  when  placed  in  the  barn 
or  rick,  does  not  heat  so  as  to  mold. 
Timothy  or  timothy  and  clover  if  cut 
in  the  early  blooming  stage,  cures  out 
nice  and  bright  in  appearance,  but  no 
sugar  has  developed,  and  the  hay  is 
not  sweet.  Rather  it  has  a  bitter  taste, 
because  the  joints  turn  black,  and  stock 


eat    it    with    less    relish    than    well- 
ripened  grasses. 

Others  may  advocate  early  cutting, 
but  the  proof  is  not  forthcoming,  as 
I  see  it,  unless  all  kinds  of  grass  for 
hay  are  allowed  to  stand  until  well 
ripened.  Further,  grass  cut  at  such 
a  stage  is  ready  to  place  in  the  bam 
the  next  day  after  being  mowed  down. 


C.  C.  T.,  Enfield,  Va. — On  our  farm 
we  raise  several  pieces  of  hay  each 
year.  Among  the  kind  mostly  sown 
about  this  time  of  the  year  is  some 
variety  of  cow  peas.  These  are  sum- 
mer legumes,  and  as  well  as  making 
good  hay,  they  help  to  improve  the 
land.  We  find  that  the  best  time  to 
cut  them  is  when  the  first  pods  begin 
to  turn  red.  They  should  then  remain 
on  the  ground  for  several  days  before 
raking.  After  it  is  raked  it  should  be 
put  into  small  shocks  in  the  field. 
These  shocks  should  not  rest  fiat  on 
the  ground,  but  should  be  put  on  hay 
racks.  Should  hay  racks  not  be  con- 
venient, it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  two 
pieces  of  4-foot  stovewood,  and  cross 
these  on  the  ground.  Then  shock  the 
hay  on  top  of  these.  This  allows  the 
air  to  pass  under  the  hay,  curing  it  to 
a  better  advantage.  The  hay  is  then 
hauled  to  the  barn,  and  pacKed  away 
or  put  into  large  stacks,  where  it  goes 
through  a  sweat  and  finished  curing. 
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ThU  is  the  farm  women's  own  department — for  tbem  and  by  them.  It  i*  deToted  to  the  discuuion 
of  topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — 
and  expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


JfLV  15. — 'During  hot  weather  we  all  want 
to  be  In  the  kitt'hen  us  little  as  posgible. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  you  prepare  three 
satisfying  dishes  you  have  for  supper 
from  time  to  time  which  do  not  require 
long  rooking  over  a  hot  stove V  Maybe 
you  have  other  ideas  which,  eliminate 
work  ia  a  hot  kltehen. 

AfcrsT  1. — For  several  years  we  have  had 
annual  Orchard.  Poultry,  Garden  and 
Live  Stock  Special  issues,  but  no  Home- 
makers"  Special.  We  have  decided,  there- 
fore to  have  our  August  1st  Issue  devoted 
largely  to  home  lnten>sts,  not  necessarily 
household  matters.  In  the  acceptetd  sense 
of  the  term,  but  to  include  all  things 
which  work  for  a  better  t'aim  htime.  As 
we  know  of  no  better  autliorities  on  the 
various  phases  of  real  h<une -making  than 
our  own  good  farm  women,  we  Invite  all 
liomemjikers  to  contribute  from  her  ex- 
perience to  this  Issue,  and  will  pay  .<!  for 
ea»h  letter  on  this  subject  which  we  pub- 
lish August  1st:  we  hope  to  have,  room 
for  twenty-live  of  them.  We  have  no 
rules  about  the  length  or  subject  of  a 
letter,  excepting  they  all  must  deal 
the  general  topic  of  home-making, 
reach  tis  not  later  than  .luly  l.">th. 
would  suggest  that  each. letter  deal 
only  one  phase  of  the  general  topic 
we  have  no  objections  to  one  contributor 
sending  as  many  letters  as  desired  or 
winning  more  than  one  prize."  Ln  these 
days  of  modern   living  on   the  farm   there 
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are  any  number  of  things  to  write  about. 
Lighting,  water  and  heating  systems,  tele- 
phones, automobiles  and  the  thousand  and 
one  inventions  made  for  Indoor  and  out- 
door use  of  the  farm  family  all  have  a 
bearing  en  home-making.  Tlien  there  Is 
the  value  to  the  home  of  paint  and  shrub- 
bery, the  relations  with  church,  schix)l 
and  tirange,  and  the  ways  to  keep  chil- 
dren interested  In  farm  life.  All  of  these 
things  and  many  more  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mother  who  Is  dally  busy 
making  a  farm  "home*'  for  all  tliose  de- 
pendent upon  her.  Tell  us  In  your  own 
words,  for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands 
of  other  farm  women,  about  at  least  one 
of  the  things  .vou  consider  has  aided  you 
in  making  farm  life  more  attractive, 
healthful  or  happy  for  you,  your  family 
or  the  community. 

.Vt  (;i  ST  l.">. — School  will  be  starting  again 
before  we  realize  it.  Have  there  been 
some  improvements  In  your  district  re- 
cently which  might  bo  adaptable  else- 
where? I>o  you  take  Interest  enough  to 
see  that  the  building  Is  fit  for  the 
scholars,  especially  the  outbuildings?  If 
your  children  attend  a  vocational  high 
school,  tell  us  something  abo\it  it  What 
ways  ean  we  improve  the  country  schools? 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doea  not 
reach  us  at  least  IS  days  before  the  date  of 
issue,  it  will  be  too  late* 


storage  room,  that  I  intend  to  dry  the 
same  kind  of  vegetables  instead  of 
canning  them  this  year. 

I  also  found  that  using  one-third 
sweet  to  two-thirds  sour  apples  saved 
about  one-half  the  usual  amount  of 
sugar  used  in  our  jelly,  and  it  made 
very  nice  jelly,  too. 

I  have  found  the  best  way  to  can 
beet  greens  is  to  pick  the  leaves  (re- 
jecting the  small  beet  bottoms)  over 
carefully  (we  like  the  stalks,  so  can 
stalks  and  all),  wash  thoroughly,  then 
put  on  in  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with 
a  handful  of  salt  to  every  four  quarts 
of  the  water.  Boil  till  partly  done, 
then  seal,  while  hot,  in  glass  jars. 
Our  string  beans  we  can  the  same  day 
as  we  pick  them,  cutting  them  in  one- 
half-inch  pieces  and  cooking  them  the 
same  way  I  do  the  beet  greens.  When 
we  opened  the  cans  in  the  winter  they 
always  tasted  like  fresh  string  beans. 


Pack  corn,  not  tightly,  into  a  sterilized 
jar.  Add  one  level  teaspoonful  of  salt 
to  each  quart,  and  sufficient  hot  water 
to  fill  the  jar.  Place  the  rubber  and 
top  in  position,  seal  partially,  place 
the  jars  in  the  preserver,  which  con- 
tains sufficient  cold  water  to  reach  the 
shoulders  of  the  jars.  Sterilize  180 
minutes,  counting  from  the  time  the 
first  bubbles  appear  in  the  preserver. 
This  corn  requires  no  soaking,  but 
needs  only  to  be  heated  with  milk 
when  served. 


I.  H.,  Center  Square,  Pa. — We  can 
the  corn  by  the  cold  pack  method.  It 
should  be  canned  the  same  day  as 
picked.  When  the  husks  and  silk  have 
been  removed,  the  corn,  on  the  cob, 
should  be  blanched  in  boiling  hot  water 
seven  minutes,  then  plunged  quickly 
into  cold  water.  Cut  the  corn  from 
the  cob  with  a  thin,  sharp-bladed  knife. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  R.,  Stanley,  N.  Y. — 
Two  years  ago  I  canned  purple  berries 
and  also  red  raspberries  in  a  way 
which  I  had  never  before  tried.  The 
berries  were  carefully  washed,  then 
placed  in  sterilized  glass  jars  and 
covered  with  boiling  syrup.  The  syrup 
was  made  by  adding  two  cupfuls  boil- 
ing water  to  one  cupful  sugar  for  each 
quart  jar  of  fruit,  stirring  until  sugar 
was  dissolved,  then  allowing  to  boil 
about  five  minutes.  After  adding 
syrup,  the  rubbers  were  dipped  into 
hot  water  and  placed  on  the  cans,  and 
the  sterilized  covers  were  put  on  and 
made  as  tight  as  possible.  Enough 
jars  to  fill  the  "pail"  of  my  bread 
mixer  were  prepared  at  one  time. 
They  were  placed  in  it  as  closely  as 


Home  Canning  Hints  from  Experience 


Mrs.  S.  H.,  Lisbon,  Ohio. — From  all 
the  mass  of  information  and  advice 
given  out  during  the  time  of  our  great- 
est need  for  food  conservation,  one 
fact  stands  out  clearly  in  my  mind, 
viz,,  that  we  never  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  the  kitchen  garden  as 
we  do  now. 

I  shall  devote  much  care  and  atten- 
tion to  our  vegetable  garden  this  year, 
as  I  find  we  cannot  really  have  too 
many  canned  produ<  ts,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  any  trouble  is  too  much  in 
order  to  prepare  a  store  of  good  things 
against   the  needs  of  the  winter. 

The  time  limit  mentioned  in  most 
pamphlets  seems  to  be  ample  when 
used  with  the  regular  canning  outfits, 
but  I  find  more  time  is  required  by 
steaming  in  a  deep  dishpan  with  a 
cover,  as  I  do. 

Every  year  I  include  among  my 
canned  products  twenty  or  more 
cans  of  mixed  vegetables  for  use  in 
soup-making — corn,  beans  (snap  and 
shelled),  peas,  onions,  carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  tomatoes  and  a  very  little  cab- 
bage. Prepare  by  cleaning  thoroughly 
and  cutting  all  in  small  pieces.  Add 
salt  to  taste,  and  water  to  almost 
cover.  Boil  about  thirty  minutes. 
Pack-  into  cans;  I  use  half-gallon  size. 
Line  wash  boiler  or  pan  with  white 
paper  or  clean  cloths  several  thick- 
nesses, place  cans  thereon  with  paper 
or  cloth  between,  fit  each  can  with 
good  rubber,  screw  caps  in  place  but 
not  at  all  tight,  fill  up  pan  as  high 
as  the  rubbers  with  water  the  same 
temperature  as  contents  of  cans,  and 
steam  for  four  or  five  hours  with  lid 
ur>on  pan.  Lift  out,  and  make  tops  as 
tight  as  possible.  Store  away  when 
cold.  To  use.  add  beef  broth  as  much 
as  desired,  cook  a  few  minutes,  and  it 
is  ready  to  serve.  It  is  excellent,  and 
looks  as  nice  as  it  tastes. 


the  greens.  If  you  have  never  tried 
this,  and  you  like  greens  at  all,  try 
a  few  cans.  I  never  have,  but  I  intend 
to  can  some  mangoes  this  year,  espe- 
cially the  Pimentoes.  I  have  read  in 
some  of  the  farm  papers  just  to  cut 
them  in  strips  so  you  can  pack  them 
in  the  cans,  put  on  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  pour  on  cold  water  to  411  the 
can  to  overfiowing,  and  seal.  I  intend 
to  try  it.  Young,  tender  carrots, 
canned,  are  mighty  nice.  The  vege- 
tables have  been  neglected  much  more 
than  the  fruit  has  been  when  it  comes 
to  canning. 


Mrs.  C.  C.  H.,  Cory  den,  Ind. — My 
favorite  vegetable,  canned.  Is  lettuce. 
It  makes  the  best  greens  of  anything 
I  have  ever  tried,  and  we  all  like 
greens.  It  takes  about  2V>  pounds  of 
lettuce  to  fill  one  quart  can.  I  gather 
the  lettuce,  and  cook  as  follows:  Wash 
and  put  in  a  large  kettle,  pour  boiling 
water  on  it  and  put  it  on  the  stove,  let 
boil  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  lift  it 
out  of  this  water  into  a  small  kettle 
with  just  a  little  water,  add  one  good, 
big  teaspoonful  of  salt,  let  boil  about 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  can.  If  it 
boils  a  little  longer  it  will  not  hurt. 
When  you  want  to  use  it.  all  you  have 
to  do  Is  to  put  it  on  the  stove  in  kettle 
long  enough  to  cook  the  seasoning  into 


Mrs.  H.  S.,  Salix,  Pa. — I  do  not 
intend  to  can  much  fruit  this  year, 
for  it  will  be  very  scarce  in  these  parts. 
Last  year  the  fruit  was  very  plentiful, 
so  I  canned  and  preserved  more  than 
I  needed  over  winter,  and  have  plenty 
without  canning  this  year.  I  did,  how- 
ever, can  some  rhubarb  this  spring. 
I  wash  it  well  and  cut  it  into  small 
pieces,  then  pack  it  Into  jars,  and  fill 
them  to  overflowing  with  cold  water, 
seal,  and  it  keeps  fine.  When  opened, 
drain,  and  use  like  fresh  rhubarb, 
I  can  Swiss  chard  also.  I  wash  it  well 
(stems  and  leaves),  and  put  it  on  the 
stove  with  just  enough  water  to  boil 
tender.  When  done,  pack  it  tightly 
into  hot,  sterilized  jars.  Seal  at  once. 
Keep  in  a  dark  place,  or  wrap  in  news- 
papers. This  is  fine  in  the  winter. 
When  opened,  I  drain,  then  use  like 
fresh  greens.  Green  beans  I  clean, 
break  and  wash,  then  pack  Into  jars. 
Put  in  each  jar  one  tablespoonful  salt, 
fill  with  water,  put  on  rubbers,  and 
turn  lids  on  loosely.  Set  into  a  wash 
boiler  that  has  thin  boards  laid  in  bot- 
tom, and  fill  with  cold  water  nearly  to 
tops  of  jars.  Heat,  boil  three  hours, 
turn  lids  tight,  and  set  away. 


Get  this  Free  Canning  Chart.  It  tells  just  how  much  time  is 
necessary  to  properly  can  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  also  tells  you 
fully  about  the  better  way  of  canning — how  to  use  Thrift  Jars,  and 
Thrift  Caps,  sealing  them  with  a  simple  device  that  makes  them 
absolutely  air-tight  and  enables  you  to  keep  every  single  jar  you 
can,  indefinitely,  without  fear  of  spoilage. 


For  Safety— Can 
The  Thrift  Way 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y.— 
The  past  two  seasons  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  get  enough  glass  jars 
to  can  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  we 
were  trying  to  can  more  than  usual, 
that  I  tried  drying  shell  and  string 
beans  that  we  usually  canned  other 
years.  I  cooked  them  for  ten  minutes 
in  boiling  water  (without  salt),  then 
drained  them,  and  spread  on  enamel- 
ware  pie  plates  to  dry.  When  dry  I 
put  them  away  In  paper  sacks  and 
glass  jars  that  would  not  keep  fruit 
when  canned  in  them.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  much  dried  vegetables 
could  \ye  stored  In  a  two-quart  can. 
The  dried  vegetables,  especially  the 
shelled  beans,  tasted  so  much  better 
when    cooked,   and    took   up   so   little 


Housewives,  everywhere,  are  finding  canning 
much  less  trouble  this  new  way.  All  they  do 
is  to  place  the  raw  vegetables  or  fruits  into  the 
crystal-like  Thrift  Jars,  attaching  an  air-tight 
Thrift  Cap,  and  then,  with  a  downward  push 
on  the  handle  of  the  Thrift  Sealer  have  the  jars 
ready  for  the  cooker.  After  sterilization  is 
complete  there  are  no  steaming  jars  to  handle, 
no  rubbers  to  adjust  or  caps  to  tighten.  There 
is  no  loss  of  juice,  all  of  the  full  rich  flavoring  is  retained,  but  best 
of  all,  is  the  positive  knowledge  that  your  jars  will  keep  as  long  as' 
you  want  them  to. 

State  CoHeKe  demonstrators  and  experts  from  the  United  Statei  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  have  most  heartily  endorsed  this  Thrift  Jar  and  it  will  pa>-  you  well  to  learn  all 
about  it  before  you  start  your  summer's  cannine. 


Send 

this 

Coupon 

TODAY 


!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■«■■■■•■■■ 


I  THRIFT  JAR  CO. 

Fort  Ave.  and  Lawrence  St.»  Baltiinore,  Md. 


I 


Will  you  please  send  me,  ^without  cost  or  obligation, 
I  \our  Canning  Chart  and  full  information  concerning  the 
■  Thrift  Jar  Way  of  canning.      I  am  particularly  interested 


III  canning 
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Address 
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S  P.  O.  Shipping  Point. 
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Tells  all  about  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  and  how,  when, 
where  and  what  to  plant  for  best  results  in  vegetable 
and  flower  gardens.    Gives  the  benefit  of  our  43  yeara* 
experience.  Plant  now  and  have  a  bumper  crop. 
Edition  is  limited.    Write  today, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2127  Arch  St.  Philiulelphis,  Pa. 


:•       '.'    MAULES  Seeds- Once  Grown  Always  Grown      .':       •• 
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possible  without  touching  each  other, 
and  covered  with  boiling  water.  The 
cover  was  placed  on  the  mixer,  and 
they  were  left  until  the  next  morning, 
wken  the  jars  were  removed,  wiped 
dry,  and  those  which  had  screw  tops 
w«re  tightened.  Last  year  I  canned 
strawberries  in  the  same  way,  and 
found  them  very  nice. 

Have  used  the  following  recipe  for 
canning  corn  several  years:  Nine  cup- 
fuls corn,  one  cupful  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  salt,  two  cupfuls  water.  Cook 
ten  minutes.  Fill  cans,  and  seal.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  corn  is  just 
right-rnot  too  hard — and  it  should  be 
canned  the  day  picked,  if  possible. 
When  ready  to  use,  drain  corn,  wash, 
and  prepare  in  any  way   desired. 


Mrs.  0.  J.,  Rio,  La. — One  of  the 
best  things  I  have  learned  in  canning 
is  not  to  waste  the  leftovers.  A  few 
pods  of  okra,  a  handful  of  beans,  a  few 
bits  of  cabbage,  a  tomato,  or  cup  of 
juice,  may  be  canned  together'for  soup. 
I  use  tin  cans,  and  label  on  the  ends, 
before  packing,  with  a  hard  lead  pen- 
cil. The  marks  will  not  rub  or  boil 
off.  In  canning  tomatoes  there  is  al- 
ways quite  a  bit  of  green  from  the 
stem  ends,  and  sometimes  one-half  or 
more  of  an  uneven  tomato,  which  has 
to  be  rejected.  Last  season  I  canned 
several  quarts  of  these  green  trinp- 
mings,  and  find  it  excellent  for  making 
sauces  and  gravies  to  serve  with  fish 
or  meat,  and  it  answers  fairly  well 
for  green  tomato  pies.  I  put  all  the 
juice  left  from  canning  in  bottles, 
cover  with  one  inch  of  paraffine,  and 
cork  well.    One  finds  many  uses  for  it. 

My  method  of  canning  summer 
squash  is  to  cut  into  inch  pieces,  pack 
closely  in  a  Dutch  oven,  set  in  the 
stove,  and  bake,  stirring  occasionally 
till  dry  enough  for  the  table,  fill  in 
tin  cans,  seal,  and  pre  'ess  one  hour. 
The  next  best  way  is  to  steam  squashes 
whole,  mash,  and  can.  When  boiled, 
and  the  water  poured  off,  valuable 
mineral  salts  are  wasted,  the  vegetable 
tastes  insipid  and  is  bard  to  season 
just  right. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky. — 
Yes,  I  have  learned  one  thing  from 
oft  repeated  advice  that  has  been  of 
great  value  to  me  and  will  continue  to 
be  so,  and  that  is  the  use  of  syrups 
and  sorghum  in  preserving.  Before 
we  were  urged  by  Uncle  Sam  to  con- 
serve sugar,  I  knew  little  about  how 
to  do  so,  but  now,  thanks  for  the 
lesson  '  drnevi  because  of  the  war,  I 
know  yetter  how.  I  used  to  use  sugar 
freely,  but  last  year  it  was  impossible 
to  get  it  in  the  quantities  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  using  at  canning  time, 
so  from  the  lecture  platform,  demon- 
stration cooking  teacher,  printed  di- 
rections, experiments  of  my  own  and 
the  best  of  my  reasoning  I  succeeded 
in  preserving  equally  as  well  without 
sugar  as  with  it,  and  much  cheaper. 
Many  farmers  keep  bees,  and  can  have 
honey;  others  make  maple  syrup; 
most  anyone  can  prow  sorghum  and 
make  molasses  from  it,  and  everyone 
can  buy  a  commercial  syrup.  Fruits 
may  be  preserved  in  any  of  the  above- 
named  sweets  without  the  addition  of 
one  bit  of  "store  bought''  sugar.  My 
favorite  preserve  is  made  from  green 
tomatoes.  In  order  to  get  all  the 
growth  on  them  possible,  gather  the 
tomatoes  when  they  are  about  mature 
but  just  before  they  ripen.  Wash 
them,  rertiove  decayed  or  injured  spots, 
f  ut  in  small  pieces,  and  place  over 
the  fire  in  a  cooking  vessel  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water.  Let 
them  boil  ten  minutes.  After  they 
have  boiled,  measure,  and  to  every 
measure  of  tomatoes  add  1^  measures 
of  a  commercial  syrup,  and  spice  to 
suit  the  taste.  We  like  it  spiced  pretty 
heavily,  in  order  to  cover  up  the  rather 
sickening  green  tomato  taste.  For  this 
purpose  I  use  all  spice  and  cinnamon 
in  powdered  form.  Stir  and  mix  all 
together  well,  and  return  to  the  fire. 
Let  It  cook  until  it  is  thick,  which  will 
require  several  hours.  Toward  the 
last,  stir  constantly  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Made  with  syrup  and  spiced  in 
this  way,  it  will  be  a  beautiful  golden 
brown  when  done.     Made  with  sugar, 


minus  the  spices,  it  wll  retain  the 
green  tomato  color,  which  is  not  so 
attractive  or  tastes  so  good  as  that 
made  with  syrup.  Put  in  jars,  and 
keep  as  you  do  any  other  preserve. 
This  is  a  very  good  way  to  save  the 
late  tomatoes  that  do  not  have  time  to 
ripen  before  the  frost  catches  them. 

Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

In  removing  spots  from  clothing, 
place  a  cloth  pad  or  piece  of  blotting 
paper  underneath  the  stain;  this  will 
absorb  the  stain  and  the  surplus  clean- 
ing agent. 

Does  your  living-room  look  cramped? 
Perhaps  a  mirror,  corre(!tly  placed,  will 
remedy  this. 

Fresh  collar  and  cuffs  of  white  or 
contrasting  color  will  give  an  old  dress 
a  new  appearance. 

Mere  prettiness  is  not  enough  in  wall 
paper.  A  paper  which  will  do  nicely 
for  one  room  may  be  entirely  out  of 
place  in  another.  Generally  speaking, 
the  simpler  the  pattern,  the  better. 

Want  to  make  your  rooms  look  dif- 
ferent after  housecleaning?  Perhaps 
"The  Arrangement  of  Household  F\ir- 
nishings"  may  help  you.  It's  Bulletin 
R.  C.  F.  H.  85.  The  state  college  of 
agriculture,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send 
a  copy  for  the  asking. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


'By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copj-rig4it.  I'Jl'),  Tiie  15o»>i>s  Mfrnll  Company 


CHAPTER  IX— Continued 

Mr.  Harold  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  promi- 
nent among  them.  His  keen  eyes 
were  intent  upon  Connie  as  she  walked 
in,  but  she  did  not  falter. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Harold?"  she 
said,  and  shook  hands  with  him  in 
the  good  old   Methodist   way. 

His  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  spoke 
briskly.  "Did  your  father  send  you 
on  an  errand?" 

"No,  father  is  out  of  town.  I  came 
on  business — personal  business,  Mr. 
Harold.     It  is  my  own  affair." 

"Oh,  1  see,"  and  he  smiled  at  the 
earnest  little  face.  "Well,  what  can 
I   do  for  you.  Miss  Constance?" 

"I  want  to  borrow  five  dollars  from 
the  bank,   Mr.   Harold." 

"You — did  Prudence  send  you?" 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  my  own  affair,  as  I 
told  you.  I  came  on  my  own  account. 
I  thought  of  stopping  at  the  other 
bank  as  I  passed,  but  then  I  remem- 
bered that  parsonage  people  must  al- 
ways do  business  with  their  own  mem- 


bers if  possible.  And,  of  course,  I 
would  rather  come  to  you  than  to  a 
perfect   stranger." 

"Thank  you — thank  you  very  much. 
Five  dollars  you  say  you  want?" 

"I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  all 
about  it.  You  see,  I  need  a  winter 
coat  very  badly — oh,  very  badly,  in- 
deed! The  girls  were  ashamed  of  me 
last  Sunday,  I  looked  so  cold  outside, 
though  1  was  dressed  plenty  warm 
enough  inside.  I've  been  looking  for- 
ward to  a  new  coat,  Mr.  Harold.  I've 
never  had  one  yet.  There  was  always 
something  to  cut  down  for  me,  from 
Prudence,  or  Fairy,  or  the  twins.  But 
this  time  there  wasn't  anything  to 
hand  down,  and  so  I  just  naturally 
counted  on  a  new  one."  Connie 
paused,  and  looked  embarrassed. 

"Yes?"     His  voice  was  encouraging. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  rest,  but  I 
hope  you  won't  say  anything  about  it, 
for  I'd  feel  pretty  cheap  if  I  thought 
all  the  Sunday  school  folks  knew 
about  it.  You  see,  the  members  need 
such  a  lot  of  money  now,  just  before 


NEW  PERFECTION 


OIL  COOK-STOVES 


77be  ttove  with  the 
long  blue  chimney  burner 


Doughnuts! — Oh  Goody 


CHILDREN  love  doughnuts. 
But  you  know  only  too 
well  what  a  drudge  it  is  to 
make  them  over  a  coal  or  wood 
fire  in  sizzling  summer. 

With  a  New  Perfection  Oil 
Cook-Stove,  you  can  make 
doughnuts  on  a  hot  day  without 
discomfort.  The  scratch  of  a 
match  gives  you  a  high  searing 
flame  under  the  pot — the  kitchen 
remains  cool. 


The  long  blue  chimney  burner 
produces  this  intensely  hot  flame 
and  distributes  it  evenly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cooking  utensils. 
It  is  the  most  efficient,  most 
economical  and  most  convenient 
of  oil  burners. 

Your  dealer  v^iW  gladly  dem- 
onstrate the  long  blue  chimney 
burner.  Don't  accept  a  stove 
with  a  substitute. 


See  the  New  Perfection  Oven  too,  it  bakes  perfectly. 


Atlantic  Rayolight  Oil  is  the  ideal  oil  for  your  New 
Perfection  Stove.  Burns  without  smoke,  smell  or  sooL 
Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kerosene.  Be  sure  and  ask  for 
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Christmas,  and  so  they  didn't  pay  us 
up  last  month,  and  they  haven't  paid 
anything  this  month.  And  we  had  to 
get  coal,  and  feed,  and  Larkle's  teeth 
liad  to  be  fixed,  and  Carol  was  sick, 
you  remember.  Seems  to  me  Lark's 
teeth  might  have  been  put  off  until 
after  Christmas,  but  Prudence  says 
not.  And  so  there  isn't  any  money 
left,  and  I  can't  have  a  coat.  But 
Prudence  and  Fairy  are  making  me 
one — out  of  an  old  coat  of  father's!" 

Constance  paused  dramatically.  Mr. 
Harold  never  even  smiled.  He  just 
nodded    understandingly, 

"I  don't  think  I  could  wear  a  coat  of 
father's  to  church — it's  cut  down,  of 
course,  but — there's  something  painful 
about  the  idea.  I  wouldn't  expect 
father  to  wear  any  of  my  clothes! 
You  can  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Harold. 
Just  imagine  how  you  would  feel 
wearing  your  wife's  coat!  I  don't 
think  I  could  listen  to  the  sermons. 
I  don't  believe  I  could  be  thankful  for 
the  mercy  of  wearing  father's  coat!  I 
don't  see  anything  merciful  about  It. 
Do  you?" 

Mr.  Harold  did  not  speak.  He  gazed 
at  Connie  sympathetically,  and  shook 
his  head. 

"It's  too  much,  that's  what  it  is! 
And  so  1  thought  I'd  just  have  to  take 
things  into  my  own  hands  and  borrow 
the  money,  I  can  get  a  good  coat  for 
five  dollars.  But  if  the  bank  is  a  little 
short  right  now,  I  can  get  along  with 
four,  or  even  three.  I'd  rather  have 
the  cheapest  coat  in  town  than  one 
made  out  of  father's.  Do  you  think 
you  can  let  me  have  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed  we  can."  He  seemed 
to  find  his  voice  with  an  effort.  "Of 
course  we  can.  "We  are  very  glad  to 
lend  our  money  to  responsible  people. 
We  are  proud  to  have  your  trade." 

"But   I    must   tell  you    that   it   may 
take  me  quite  a  while  to  pay  it  back. 
Father  gires  me  a  nickel  a  week,  and 
I  generally  spend  it  for  candy.    There's 
another  nickel,  but  it  has  to  go  in  the 
collection,  so  I  can't  really  count  that. 
I    don't   believe    father   would   let    me 
neglect  the  heathen,  even  to  pay  for  a 
winter  coat!     But  1  will  give  you  the 
nickel    every   week,   and   at   that   rate 
I  can  pay  it  back  in  a  couple  of  years 
easy  enough.     But  I'd  rather  give  the 
nickels  as  fast  as  I  get  them.     It's  so 
hard  to  keep  money  when  you  can  get 
your  hand  on  it,  you  know.    Sometimes 
I  have  quite  a  lot  of  money — as  much 
as   a   quarter   at   a  time — from    doing 
errands  lor  the  neighbors,  and  things 
like  that.    I'll  pay  you  as  fast  as  I  can. 
Will   that   be  all   right?     And  the   in- 
terest, too,  of  course.     How  much  will 
the  Interest  be  on  five  dollars? 

"Well,  that  depends  on  how  soon 
you  repay  the  money,  Connie.  But  I'll 
figure  it  out,  and  tell  you  later." 

"All  right.  I  know  I  can  trust  you 
not  to  cheat  me.  since  you're  a  trustee. 
So  I  won't  worry  about  that." 

Mr.  Harold  drew  out  a  bulky  book 
from  his  pocket,  and  handed  Connie 
a  crisp,  new  bill.  Her  eyes  sparkled 
as  she  received  it. 

"But,  Connie,"  he  continued.  "I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  give  you  this.  We 
Methodists  have  done  a  wicked  thing  in 
forgetting  our  November  payments, 
and  I  will  just  give  you  this  bill  to 
make  up  for  it." 

But  Connie  shook  her  head  de- 
cidedly. "Oh,  ho!  I'll  have  to  give 
It  back,  then.  Father  would  not  stand 
that — not  for  one  minute.  Of  course, 
parsonage  people  get  things  given  to 
them,  quite  a  lot.  And  it's  a  good 
thing,  too.  I  must  say!  But  we  don't 
hint  for  them,  Mr.  Harold.  That 
wouldn't  be  right."  She  held  out  the 
bill  toward  him  with  very  manifest 
reluctance. 

"Keep  it — we'll  call  it  a  loan  then, 
Connie."  he  said.  "And  you  may  pay 
me  bark,  five  rents  at  a  time,  just  as 
Is  most  convenient." 

The  four  older  girls  were  at  the 
table  when  Connie  arrived.  She  ex- 
haled quiet  satisfaction  from  every 
pore.  Prudence  glanced  at  her  once, 
and  then  looked  away  again.  "She 
has  reconciled  herself."  she  thought. 
Dinner  was  half  over  before  Constance 
burst    her    bomb.      She    had    intended 


waiting  until  they  were  quite  through, 
but  it  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  keep! 

"Are  you  going  to  be  busy  this  after- 
noon. Prudence?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"We  are  going  to  sew  a  little,"  said 
Prudence.     "Why?" 

"I  wanted  you  to  go  down  town  with 
me  after  school." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  can  do  that.  Fairy 
will  be  able  to  finish  the  coat  alone." 

"You  needn't  finish  the  coat!  I  can't 
wear  father's  coat  to  church.  Prudence. 
It's  a — it's  a — physical  impossibility." 
The  twins  laughed,  Fairy  smiled,  but 
Prudence  gazed  at  "the  baby"  with 
tender  pity. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  dearest,  but  we 
haven't  the  money  to  buy  one  now." 
"Will  five  dollars  be  enough?"  in- 
quired Connie,  and  she  placed  her 
crisp,  new  bill  beside  her  plate.  The 
twins  gasped!  They  gazed  at  Connie 
with  new  respect.  They  were  just 
wishing  they  could  handle  five-dollar 
bills  so  recklessly. 

"Will  you  loan  me  twenty  dollars 
until  after  Christmas,  Connie?"  queried 
Fairy. 

But  Prudence  asked:  "Where  did 
you  get  this  money,  Connie?" 

"I  borrowed  it — from  the  bank," 
Connie  replied  with  proper  gravity. 
"I  have  two  years  to  pay  it  back.  Mr. 
Harold  says  they  are  proud  to  have 
my  trade." 

Prudence  was  silent  for  several  long 
seconds.  Then  she  inquired  in  a  low 
voice:  "Did  you  tell  him  why  you 
wanted   it?" 

"Yes,  I  explained  the  whole  situa- 
tion." 

"What  did  he  say?" 
"He  said  he  knew  just  how  I  felt, 
because  he  knew  he  couldn't  go  to 
church  in  his  wife's  coat — no,  I  said 
that  myself,  but  he  agreed  with  me. 
He  did  not  say  very  much,  but  he 
looked  sympathetic.  He  said  h4  an- 
ticipated great  pleasure  in  seeing  me 
in  my  new  coat  at  church  next 
Sunday,"  .■•^'^■.■:\ 

"Go  ou  with  youj  luniibeon,  twins," 
said  "Prudence  sternly.  "You'll  be  late 
to  school.  We'll  see  about  going  down 
town  when  you  get  home  tonight,  Con- 
nie. Now,  eat  your  luncheon,  and 
don't  talk  about  coats  any  more." 

When    Connie    had     gone    back    to 
school.  Prudence  went  straight  to  Mr. 
Harold's    bank.      Flushed    and    embar- 
rassed,   she    explained    the    situation 
frankly.     "My  sympathies  are  all  with 
Connie,"    she    said    candidly,    "but    I 
am    afraid    father   would    not   like   it. 
We    are    dead    set    against    borrowing. 
After — our  mother  was  taken,  we  were 
crowded   pretty   close  for   money.     So 
we  had  to  go  in  debt.     It  took  us  two 
years  to  get  it  paid.    Father  and  Fairy 
and  I  talked  it  over  then,  and  decided 
we   would   starve  rather  than   borrow 
again.     Even  the  twins  understood  it; 
but  Connie  was  too  little.     She  doesn't 
know  how  heartbreaking  it  is  to  keep 
handing  over  every  cent  for  debt,  when 
one  is  just  yearning  for  other  things. 
I  do  wish  she  might  have  the  coat,  but 
I'm   afraid    father   would   not   like   it. 
She  gave  me  the  five  dollars  for  sake- 
keeping,  and  I  have  brought  it  back." 
Mr.    Harold    shook    his    head.      "No. 
Connie  must  have  her  coat.     This  will 
be  a  good  lesson  for  her.     It  will  teach 
her    the    bitterness    of    living    under 
debt!      Besides,   Prudence,   I   think    in 
my  heart  that  she  is  right  this  time. 
This    is    a    case    where    borrowing    is 
justified.     Get  her   the   coat,   and    I'll 
square  the  account  with  your  father." 
Then  he  added:     "And   I'll  look  after 
this  salary  business  myself  after  this. 
I'll    arrange   with   the  trustees  that   I 
am  to  pay  your  father  his  full  salary 
the  1st  of  every  month,  and  that  the 
church  receipts  are  to  be  turned  in  to 
me.     And  if  they  do  not  pay  up,  my 
lawyer   can   do   a   little  inve.stigating! 
Little  Connie  earned  that  five  dollars, 
for  she  taught  one  trustee  a  sorry  les- 
son.    And  he  will  have  to  pass  it  on 
to   the   others    in    self-defense!      Now, 
run  along  and  get  the  coat,  and  if  five 
dollars   Isn't  enough   you  can   have  as 
much  more  as  you  need.     Your  father 
will  get  his  salary  after  this,  my  dear, 
if  we  have  to  mortgage  the  parsonage!" 
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CHAPTER  X 
A  burglar's  visit 

"Prue!" 

A  small  hand  gripped  Prudence's 
shoulder,  and  again  came  a  hoarsely 
whispered: 

"Prue!" 

Prudence  sat  up  in  bed  with  a 
bounce. 

"What  in  the  world?"  she  began, 
gazing  out  into  the  room,  half  lighted 
by  the  moonshine,  and  seeing  Carol 
arid  Lark  shivering  beside  her  bed. 

"Sh!  Sh!  Hush!"  whispered  I^ark. 
"There's  a  burglar  in  our  room!" 

By  this  time,  even  somid-sleeping 
Fairy  was  awake.  "Oh,  there  is!"  she 
scoffed. 

"Yes,  there  is,"  declared  Carol  with 
some  heat.  "We  heard  him,  plain  as 
day.  He  stepped  into  the  closet,  didn't 
he.  Lark?" 

"He  certainly  did,"  agreed  Lark. 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"No,  we  heard  him.  Carol  heard  him 
first,  and  she  spoke,  and  nudged  me. 
Then  I  heard  him,  too.  He  was  at  our 
dresser,  but  he  shot  across  the  room 
and  into  the  closet.  He  closed  the  door 
after  him.     He's  there  now." 

"You've  been  dreaming,"  said  Fairy, 
lying  down  again. 

"We  don't  generally  dream  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  minute,"  said  Carol- 
stormily.     "I  tell  you  he's  in  there." 

"And  you  two  great  big  girls  came 
off  and  left  poor  little  Connie  in  there 
alone  with  a  burglar,  did  you?  Well, 
you  are  nice  ones,  I  must  say." 

And  Prudence  leaped  out  of  bed  and 
started  for  the  door,  followed  by  Fairy, 


with  the  twins  creeping  fearfully  along 
in  the  rear. 

"She  was  asleep,"  muttered  Carol. 

"We  didn't  want  to  scare  her,"  added 
Lark. 

Prudence  was  careful  to  turn  the 
switch  by  the  door,  so  that  the  room 
was  in  full  light  before  she  entered. 
The  closet  door  was  wide  open.  Con- 
nie was  soundly  sleeping.  There  was 
no  one  else  in  the  room. 

"You  see?"  said  Prudence  sternly. 

"I'll  bet  he  took  our  ruby  rings," 
declared  Lark,  and  the  twins  and  Fairy 
ran  to  the  dresser  to  look. 

But  a  sickening  realization  had  come 
to  Prudence.  In  the  lower  hall,  under 
the  staircase,  was  a  small  dark  closet 
which  they  called  the  dungeon.  The 
dungeon  door  was  big  and  solid,  and 
was  equipped  with  a  heavy  catch-lock. 
In  this  dungeon  Prudence  kept  the 
family  silverware  and  all  the  money 
she  had  on  hand,  as  it  could  there  be 
safely,  locked  away.  But  more  often 
than  not.  Prudence  forgot  to  lock  it. 

Mr.  Starr  had  gone  to  Burlington 
that  morning  to  attend  special  revival 
services  for  three  days,  and  Prudence 
had  fifty  dollars  in  the  house — an  un- 
wonted sura  in  that  parsonage!  And 
the  dungeon  was  not  locked.  Without 
a  word,  she  slipped  softly  out  of  the 
room,  ran  down  the  stairs  making 
never  a  sound  in  her  bare  feet,  and 
saw,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  that 
the  dungeon  door  was  open.  Quickly 
she  fiung  it  shut,  pushed  the  tiny  key 
that  moved  the  "catch,"  and  was  rush- 
ing up  the  stairs  again  with  never  a 
pause  for  breath. 

(Continued  on  pa«e  244) 
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Paper  and  string  will  noi  save  your 
jellies  from  mould  and  decay. 

Seals  them  up  airtight — moist  proof 
and  mould  proof — 

Just  melt  a  cake  and  pour  a  bit  on. 

It  costs  very  little  but  it  saves  a  lot. 

Buy  Parowax  of  your  Grocer. 

The  Atlantic  Refining 
Company 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  tlie  Land 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured,    xou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  termt* 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

I  land  similar  to  that  which  throuph  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.    The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 

I  the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encotu-agement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising. 

ThoughWestem  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  c'imate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 


^S 


For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  Hale,  tnaps,  illoBtrated  litpratore, 
redui^odrailway  rates,  etc.,  apply  toKupt.  of  Immigrration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisbnrg,  Pa. 

Canadian  GoTemment  Arent* 


Farm  Lands 
Low  Prices. 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

We  have  changed  our  policy  for 
handling  the  cows  In  our  beef-breeding 
herd.  In  the  past  we  bred  them  so 
that  the  calves  came  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  We  are  now  planning  so 
that  calves  will  be  dropped  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  and 
January  and  February.  This  will 
mean  a  greater  number  of  calves  of  a 
uniform  size  in  the  herd.  It  will  also 
mean  less  care,  as  all  calves  of  about 
the  same  age  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner. 

We  have  a  number  of  lambs  that  are 
not  good  enough  to  be  retained  as 
breeders,  and  others  that  were  not 
far  enough  along  to  sell  as  early  spring 
lambs.  These  are  now  getting  grain, 
and  are  kept  on  good  pasture.  They 
will  be  marketed  by  July  1st,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  hot  weather  and  short 
pasture.  If  in  good  condition,  they 
will  bring  more  money  at  that  time 
than  they  will  later  in  the  year. 


strong  enough  to  keep  up  the  price. 
Grass  cattle  also  seem  to  come  on  the 
market  earlier  than  usual.  This  is  in 
part  due  to  the  open  winter. 


We  have  planted  a  field  of  corn  that 
will  be  hogged  down  in  the  fall.  It  is 
near  the  hog  lots,  and  will  save  a  lot 
of  labor  during  silo-fllling  time.  The 
hogs  will  harvest  their  own  corn,  and 
make  good  gains  doing  it. 


There  are  a  number  of  colony  hog 
houses  on  the  place  that  have  been 
used  for  some  time.  They  were  begin- 
ning to  look  pretty  bad.  We  replaced 
all  windows  that  were  broken,  and 
gave  the  houses  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  difference  a 
I'ttle  paint  will  make  in  the  appear- 
ance of  farm  buildings. 


The  rainy  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  afforded  a  fine  time  to 
c4ean  up  the  barns.  A  good  cleaning 
and  a  coat  of  whitewash  puts  the  barn 
in  good  shape  for  another  year.  To 
go  over  the  barn  after  the  stock  has 
been  removed  is  money  and  time  well 
spent. 


The  fall  gilts  have  developed  in  fine 
shape,  and  are  being  bred  for  fall  far- 
rowing. Several  have  been  sold,  to 
tie  delivered  as  soon  as  they  are  safely 
bred.  It  pays  to  force  the  fall  gilts 
80  that  they  can  be  bred  to  farrow  the 
next  fall.  Such  practice  gains  about 
six  months,  and  makes  it  possible  to 
get  along  with  fewer  mature  sows. 
They  should  be  bred  for  early  farrow- 
ing if  possible. 


In  weaning  the  pigs  this  spring  the 
man  looking  after  the  swine  followed 
the  practice  of  removing  the  brood 
ROW  from  the  litter,  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  young  pigs  away  from  the 
sow.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
pigs  when  left  In  the  quarters  in  which 
they  have  been  raised  will  keep  on 
eating  and  take  practically  no  notice 
of  the  change.  Sudden  weaning  and 
change  of  environment  has  a  tendency 
to  give  the  pigs  a  setback. 


Hand-Raised  Calves 

Overfeeding  is  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  scours  in  hand-raised  calves, 
according  to  C.  H.  Eckles,  chief  of  the 
dairy  husbandry  division,  University 
of  Minnesota  farm.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  because  the  cream  has 
been  removed,  the  calf  needs  more  of 
the  skim  milk,  or  that  because  the 
calf  Is  not  doing  well  it  is  not  getting 
enough  milk. 

The  calf  gulps  its  milk  down  so 
quickly  that  its  appetite  Is  only  half 
satisfied,  even  when  getting  as  much 
as  it  can  digest.  A  good  rule  Is 
always  to  keep  the  calf  a  little  hungry. 
If  it  does  not  show  a  strong  appetite 
for  more  than  it  gets,  something  is 
wrong  with  either  the  calf  or  the 
amount  of  milk  given. 

The  amount  to  be  given  varies  with 
the  age  and  size  of  the  animal.  At 
the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
first  started  on  skim  milk,  from  three 
to  four  quarts  of  milk  at  a  feeding  is 
enough.  At  no  time  is  it  necessary  to 
feed  over  a  gallon  at  a  feeding.  If  the 
milk  .supply  is  abundant,  up  to  five 
quarts  may  be  fed  to  calves  over  three 
months  old. 

The  only  safe  way  Is  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  milk  each  animal  re- 
ceives by  feeding  In  separate  pails. 
Allowing  two  to  drink  together  from  a 
bucket,  or  several  from  a  trough,  Is 
a  bad  practice,  and  will  lead  to  sick- 
ness sooner  or  later. 

By  the  time  the  calf  is  a  month  old 
it  will  begin  to  eat  some  grain,  and 
should  be  given  as  much  as  it  will 
eat  up  clean.  On  the  first  indication 
of  indigestion — generally  shown  by  a 
strong  odor  from  the  manure — the 
amount  of  milk  should  be  cut  down  to 
one-third  for  two  or  three  feedings. 
It  generally  helps  matters  to  give 
three  ounces  of  castor  oil  in  a  pail 
of  milk  to  the  animal  showing  the 
first   signs   of   indigestion. 

It  Is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
cure  scours,  and  careful  attention  to 
the  amount  of  milk  fed  will  help 
greatly  In  preventing  these  troubles. 


The  recent  warm  weather  has 
brought  the  forage  crops  for  hogs 
along  in  great  shape.  We  have  fields 
in  oats  and  peas,  oats  and  rape,  and 
rape  alone.  All  are  coming  along  in 
fine  shape.  The  hogs  will  be  turned 
in  tbcsp  fields  about  June  10th  to  15th. 
Rape  alone  has  been  put  in  to  supply 
the  forage  during  the  summer. 


The  last  of  the  cattle  have  been  sold. 
They  were  not  heavy  enough  when  the 
bulk  of  the  cattle  went.  The  market 
bas  dropped,  and  seems  to  be  going 
lower.     The  demand   for  beef   Is   not 


Summer  Care  of  Milk 
Here  are  some  good  suggestions  sent 
to    members    of    the    Interstate    Milk 
Producers'     Association     in     Secretary 
Balderston's  monthly  letter: 

"Don't  mix  night's  and  morning's 
milk  any  more  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  when  you  do,  first  carefully 
cool  it  all.  Again  may  we  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  caring  for  milk  as 
well  as  your  facilities  will  allow. 
Have  cool  water  and  plenty  of  it  for 
night's  milk.  The  water  should  bt- 
deeper  than  the  level  of  the  milk  in 
the  can.  T'se  ice  or  running  water  if 
possible;  if  not,  pump  fresh  water  in 
at  bedtime.  Stir  morning's  milk  in 
cool  water  unless  immediate  delivery 
to  cooling  station  is  possible." 
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Less  Lost  Time 

WatcH  out  for  sore  shoulders  and  at  once  apply 
North  Star  Wool  Fat.  This  natural  sliin  food 
quicltly  penetrates  the  flesh,  carrying  nourishment 
which  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  prevents  unsightly 
scars.     Keeps  your  horses  busy  when,  most  needed. 

NORTH  STAR 

Mnllumpitc  Comptuand 

WOOL  FAT 

is  also  ii  ipedfic  for  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  Hard  and  Contracted  Feet, 

Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Grease  Heel,  Scratches  and  Corns. 

Always  keep  a  box  in  the  cow  stable,  too.     Use  it  for  Sore  Teats.  Caked 

Udder,  Cuts,  Bruises,  etc    It  nourishes  and  protects  injured  tissues. 

CDCe  TOIAI    ACerO     I^*  »•  •«*  yo**  »  llb«r«l  •ample  of  North  8t«r  Wool  Fat 
rnCE  TRIAL  OrrER    tf.     Wntefor  U  today.     KA  al«>  aboat  eamX,  tk« 

pewerfnl,  Bon-poiaoDoua  dlrinfecUnt.      Tdu  need  both  In  joar  dairy. 

NORTH   STAR   CHEMICAL  WORKS,   Inc. 

BOX  H  LAWBKHCX.  MASS. 
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World's  Best 
Roofing 


Fralffht 
Paid 


"||»«"  Cluster  Metal  ShinRles,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
frated,  StandinBr  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Siiiintrs.  Wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Kock-lJottora  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  FralsHit. 

^Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  oatlast  three  ordinary  roofa.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  price*  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  yoQ  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
pro^a.  Ask  for  book 
Now788 


LOW  PnCEO  BUMES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  StaelGaragee.  Set 
op  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Garnffe  Book,  showing  styles. 

tmbVowaiids  Mra.  co« 

7U-788NMSL.   CiMi«Mtt.C 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Bt)oK 


Before  you  Bu/ 


O  al  lo  w  ar  ■ 
■tocT  of  h*w  h« 
divide*  th« 
B«lof«  «iUi  hi* 
f amar  fnandar 
N«r  Wall,  than, 
•it  iSawa  ri«M 
aaw  aad  aand 
far  GalMray,> 

Sta  itarr  and 
raa'M  ft  a  4  it 
bteraatitts  and 

sraataMa. 

WttfTff 
TOOAV 


It  costs  you  only  •  postal  card 
to  set  Galloway's  prices  on 
srain  elevators,  ensilage  cut- 
ters, hay  tools,  pump  engines, 
cream  separators,  manure 
spreaders  and  other  farm  im- 
plements. And  it  will  be  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made. 

Galloway  Sells  Direct 
from  Factory  to  farm 

TKa  aavbis  aoaa  Into  r*ar  •;*■  '<^i**' 


Claaaby  •hipvin*  *•<■(•  ■•*•  r*u  I 

Mil  III   ti^AM  ^a aiantlan  ImplawaDi 

Wmt  lOiaf  ,•«  ara  iMafaatod  In. 

Wm,  Galloway  Co. 

■•X5(7  W«t«ffl««,l«w« 


W»  are  Lotkine  for  LIvt  and  Induttiaus 


Aganli 


who  liave  e.\|)erlence  in  wllinKdiri'ct  to  the 

I  known  feed.  Ex- 
ceptional opportuuity  W  make  ample  money  to 
biilld  up  a  business  that  will  lie  a  permanent  source 
of  Income.  In  reply  pl^-ase  Kive  rel»'rpno»>«<  and  state 
wlint  sort  of  convevnnee  ir*  at  your  dlsptiwil. 
PI  RKCAXK.nOI.ASHHEWrORPORATlOX 
200  Wnliiat   riare,         Ptalladelplilw.  Pa. 

1k#.».l»<.oAai  IWoh««tF««d.  Low  Ton  Cost 
IVlOiaSSeS  writ*  today  for  lowest  pric* 

PHILADEL'HII  MOLASSES  CO..  lOSSBsschSi.Philidslpkla.Ps. 

>*IIA:«IPWIIIRRK"  Br..1<^ilts 
for  fall  farrow;  1 -J.'.  I h   iKxirv.  piRs 
Riiv  n«p.  \\y-*'  clrciilnr 
LOCI  ST  I.AWN  FAUM.  nird- 
la-IIaud.  Dox  P.  Xjaxw.  Co.,  Tu. 


Rr.O.  p.  rillNA!*.  Rerkahlrea.  C.  Wtaltea. 
I.iirt;p  '-t rains,  all  aKt".  iiiatol  not  akin.  Bred 
Sows,  S*>rvlic  BoaiH.  Poultry.  <^"o!lies.  Btr-nKles,  Aire- 
dales, fimdc  (Jiuriiwys,  Holstcin  Calves. 

.sv»i./  stfitnp  for  prirf*  ami  rirciilnrx. 
P.  F.  Hamilton  €o«kranville.  Pa. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 


Both  ^pxes, 
W.  F. 


DUROC  JERSEYS. 
F.  I..  wrri-rRE, 


six  wM-ks  old.    Hred  for  niakini;  money. 
VrMPARRAN.  FiirnlM.  Pa. 

MARCH   PI«N.  not  re- 

iHted.  also  a  l«'^^  Knll  «illts. 
New    WllnilOKton.    Pa. 


ONE-HALF  OFF 

SILOS 

I  will  sell  by  mail,  at  just  Half 
Price,  my  entire  present  stock  of 

Five  Hundred  Silos 

This  make  of  Silos  has  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years,  and  has 
given  complete  satisfaction  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

A II  are  New  and  First-Class 

Place  your  order  within  the  next 
Thirty  Days  and  save  precisely 
one  half. 

M.  L.  SMITH 

Manufacturer's   Agent 
118  Flood  Building,      Meadville,  Pa. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  CLIRDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  hare  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-dowOt  can    be 

reduced  with 


ABSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  NoblUter, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco» 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2. 50  per  bottle  dtlivered.  lo«k3RfrN. 
ABSOMINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers,  f  1. 2S  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book  "Evidence**  free. 
W.F.VOUNtt,-P.D.F..  25TMili*it,8»rlii|f«M.IUit. 

THE  SELF-OIUNQ  WIHOMILL' 

ha*  become  ao  popular  in  its  firat  four  years  that 
thouaanda  have  oeen  called  (or  to  replace,  on  tkeif 
old  tv  wer*.  other  make*  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
•mall  co«t.  the  seanng  of  the  earlier  ■^'  —  ' 

Aermotora,  makinfc  them  aelf-oil. 
inff.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keepa  in  the  oil  and 
keepa  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ins  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre-  . 
venting  wrar  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renevNred  once  a  year.  „  .  , 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  nalt  me  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water   Supply     Goods     and    Steel    Frame    Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelftlr  St,  (^hicaso 


SILOS 

Opcning  Roofs 

F'yu.SiLO  Without  RcriLUM* 

CUTTCQS   *^o    B Lowers 

WRITC       Ton    CATALOa 
AND   snciAL    P»ICtS  NOW 

E.F.SCHVICHTKR   Co. 

/0*CttTS   \  10  S.   IBTK3T 

\wtktfrtoJ  0N/tA,  P*. 
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The  practical  farmer 


July  1,  1919 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

iContinued  from  page  242 > 

A  strange  sight  met  her  eyes  In  the 
twins'  room.  The  twins  themselves 
were  in  each  other's  arms,  sobbing 
bitterly.  Fairy  was  still  looking  hur- 
riedly through  the  dresser  drawers. 

"They  are  gone,"  wailed  Carol,  "our 
beautiful  ruby  rings  that  belonged  to 
grandmother." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  Prue  with  nervous 
anger.  "You've  left  them  in  the  bath- 
room or  on  the  kitchen  shelves.  You're 
always  leaving  them  somewhere  over 
the  place.  Come  on,  and  we'll  search 
the  house  just  to  convince  you." 

"No!  No!"  shrieked  the  twins. 
"Let's  lock  the  door  and  get  under 
the  bed." 

The  rings  were  really  valuable. 
Their  grandmother,  their  mother's 
mother,  whom  they  had  never  seen, 
had  divided  her  "real  jewelry"  be- 
tween her  two  daughters.  And  the 
mother  of  these  parsonage  girls  had 
further  divided  her  portion  to  make  it 
reach  through  her  own  family  of  girls. 
Prudence  had  a  small  but  beautiful 
chain  of  tiny  pearls.  Fairy's  share 
consisted  of  a  handsome  brooch,  with 
a  "sure-enough  diamond"  in  the  center. 
The  twin  rubies  of  another  brooch  had 
been  reset  in  rings  for  Carol  and  Lark, 
and  were  the  priceless  treasures  of 
their  lives.  And  in  the  dungeon  was 
a  solid  gold  bracelet,  waiting  until  Con- 
nie's arm  should  be  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  do  it  justice. 

"Our  rings!  Our  rings!"  the  twins 
were  wailing,  and  Connie,  awakened 
by  the  noise,  was  crying  beneath  the 
covers  of  her  bed. 

"Maybe  we'd  better  phone  for  Mr. 
Allan."  suggested  Fairy.  "The  girls 
are  so  nervous  they  will  be  hysterical 
by  the  time  we  finish  searching  the 
house." 

"Well,  let's  do  the  upstairs  then," 
said  Prudence.  "Get  your  slippers  and 
kimonos,  and  we'll  go  into  daddy's 
room." 

"But  Inside  the  door  of  daddy's  room, 
with  the  younger  girls  clinging  to  her, 
and  Fairy  looking  odd  and  disturbed. 
Prudence  stopped  abruptly  and  stared 
about  the  room  curiously, 

"Fairy,  didn't  father  leave  his  watch 
bringing  on  that  nail  by  the  table? 
Seems  to  me  I  saw  it  there  this  morn- 
ing. I  remember  thinking  I  would 
tease  him  for  being  forgetful." 
And  the  watch  was  not  there. 
"I  think  it  was  Sunday  he  left  it." 
answered  Fairy  in  a  low  voice.  "I 
remember  seeing  it  on  the  nail,  and 
thinking  he  would  need  it — but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Sunday." 

Prudence  looked  under  the  bed  and 
in  the  closet,  but  their  father's  room 
was  empty.     Should  they  go  farther? 
For  a  moment  the  girls  stood  looking 
at  one  another  questioningly.     Then — 
they  heard  a  loud  thud  downstairs,  as 
of  someone  pounding  on  a  door.    There 
was   no    longer   any   doubt.     Someone 
was   in    the   house!      Connie    and    the 
twins    screamed    again,    and    clung    to 
Prudence  frantically.    And  Fairy  said: 
"I  think  we'd  better  lock  the  door  and 
stay  right  here  until  morning,  Prue." 
But  Prudence  faced  them  stubbornly. 
"If  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  anyone 
steal   that    fifty   dollars,   you   are   mis- 
taken.     Fifty    dollars    does   not   come 
often  enough  for  that.  I  can  tell  you." 
"It's    probably    stolen    already,"    ob- 
jected Fairy. 

"VYell.  if  it  Is,  we'll  find  out  who 
did  it.  and  have  them  arrested.  I'm 
going  down  to  telephone  to  the  police. 
You  girls  must  lock  the  door  after 
me,  and  stay  right  here." 

The  little  ones  screamed  again,  and 
Fairy  said:  "Don't  be  silly,  Prue.  If 
you  go,  I'm  going  with  you,  of  course. 
We'll  leave  the  kiddies  here,  and  they 
can  lock  the  door.  They'll  be  perfectly 
safe  in  here." 

(To  he  continued) 


The  silo  is  the  most  economic  equip- 
ment for  storing  forage.  When  space 
Is  considered,  eight  times  as  much 
feed  can  be  stored  ia  a  silo  as  in  a 
haymow. 
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ARMOUR  FERDLIZER  \ 


■:  ARMOUR  FERrtUZm 


frmours\ 


whmourl 
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MRM0UFJWTIU2CTJ 


FERTIUZER: 


aREAL 
SPECIAL 

I     Ng3 


CUARANTIEOV  ANALYSIS 
^=    Ammonia  2%;  Available 5 
Phosphoric  Acid  lOX. 
Potash  6% 


FERTILIZER 


guarantuoVakai-ysk 

Ammonia  ?Xi  Available" 
Phosphoric  Acid  iOX. 


fSi    8 


FERTIUZER^ 


OIARANTHD^  AHAUYSt 
Ammonia  2Z,  Availabli 
Phomhoric  Acid  125^ 
PtofasbZX    '-^^ 


FERTIUZEI 

■CM- 


QJAUANnED^ANALYSfi 

Ammonia  2X)  _ 
Avai  lable  Phosphoricf 
AcidUX 


ForSandySoil         ForLoamSoil  rorClaySoil        It)r  Heavy  Clay  Soil 

The  Right  Fertilizer  for  Wheat 

E   sure    you    have    the    right    fertilizer    for  wheat  this   Fall.     Feed 
your  wheat  crop  just  the  plant  food  that  it  needs. 


Feed  your  wheat  right.  Armour's  Cereal  Special 
Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need— tiuickly  available 
ammonia  to  give  the  young  plant  a  good  start  and  a 
strong,  healthy  root  growth  before  Winter — sturdy, 
rigorous  plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon  as 
the  ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  ammonia 
is  enough.      It  is  not  practical  to  use  less  than  two 


per  cent  of  ammonia  and  not  necessary  to  ute  more. 
Enough  phosphoric  acid  to  strtngthen  the  straw, 
fill  out  the  grain  and  ripen  the  crop  early.  Sufficient 
potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid  fill  out  the 
grain  and  make  it  plump  and  heavy. 
You  pay  the  thresher  by  the  bushel, 
but  you  sell  by  the  %^eight. 


Armours 


Cereal  Special 


•apply  the  right  balance  of  plant  food  to  grow  the 
most  wheat  at  the  least  cost  per  bushel.  They  <  m- 
inate  guesswork  and  waste.  The  formula  is  right — 
the  materials  are  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  only 
those  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop 
are  used.  They  cut  the  cost  of  production  and 
make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 

Choose  the  Fertilizer  That 
Suits  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  Boils— use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertillaer 

No.  1— 2-IO-«. 
On  loam  soils— use   Armour'a  Cereal   Special  Fertilizer 

No.  «— 4-10-4. 
On  Clay  soils— use   Armour'a  Cereal   Special   Fertilizer 

No.  ii~t-U-i. 
If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  Boil  which  you  know  can  supply 

the  necessary  potash  use  Armour'n  Cereal  Special  Fer« 

tiliier  No.  4— «  l«-0. 


Low  Plant  Food  Cost 

Armour's  ercal  Special  Fertilizers  are  concentrated 
to  'Me  hi^  ,est  practical  point,  so  that  the  plant  food 
cost  will  be  as  low  as  possible.  They  are  made  with 
the  best  ma  rials  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  wheat  rop;  they  are  manufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,^  in  modern  fac- 
tories, under  the  supervision  of  trained  men. 

Get  Your  Fertilizer  Early 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW;  have  him  reserve 
your  Fall  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of 
our  booklet,  ** Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  into 
Wheat  Dollars,  ••  or  write  direct  to  our  nearest 
office.  Don't  delay  —  wheat  seeding  time  will 
soon  be  here. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Baltimore  —  Chicago 
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Coprriebt,  191<)    \tf  Walker  PablUb- 
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Entered  at  the  Philadelphia  Po«t 
Office    as    Second    Class    Matter 


50  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Years  for  11.00 


The  Lessons  and  Returns  from  a  Peach  Venture 


WE  doji't  pretend  to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  peach-raising;   indeed,  we  do  know  we 
have  not  even  done  some  things  which  specialists 
and  our  own  reason  told  us  should  have  been  done. 
We  are  positive,  though,  that  it  was  only  five  and 
a  half  years  ago  we  planted  1200  peach  trees,  and 
from  the    1000   in   our  orchard  last  year  we  sold 
over  2000  baskets  of  fine  fruit,  with  every  indication 
this  year  of  far  surpassing  this  number.     Anyone 
who  has  been  responsible  for  running  a  hundred-acre 
farm,  with  a  small  dairy,  a  bunch  of  hogs  and  lots 
of  truck  to  keep  the  money  coming  in  while  waiting 
for   fruit,  will   understand   why   some   things  were 
not  done  for  the  trees.     Our  experience,  however, 
.  has   taught   us  a   few 
lessons    which    might 
.prove   valuable,  or   at 
least     interesting,     to 
other    ordinary     fruit 
raisers. 

Our  trees  we^re 
planted  22  X  24  feet 
apart,  the  wide  rows 
running  across  the 
varieties.  We  have 
since  discovered  that 
It  would  be  better  to 
have  the  wide  rows 
running  the  same  way 
as  the  varieties,  so 
that  there  would  be 
more  room  to  load  the 
baskets  as  they  are 
filled. 

The  first  year  we 
Interplanted  the  trees 
with  potatoes,  and  the 
second  year  we  raised 
truck.  The  third  year 
circumstances  were 
such  that  we  did  not 
see  how  we  could  even 
harrow  the  trees  to 
keep  them  cultivated, 
BO  we  allowed  a  neigh- 
bor to  plant  corn, 
keeping  well  away  from  the  trees,  for  the  good  he 
would  do  cultivating  them.  For  the  last  three  years 
■we  have  given  them  Mean  cultivation.  We  first  tried 
plowing  them  in  the  spring  and  then  keeping  the 
surface  stirred  witi-  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  It  did 
not  keep  the  grou.r  .n  the  condition  we  desired, 
80  we  bought  a  tripi«r«»>»fDs!on.  double-action  cut- 
away harrow,  and  have  liaa  wonderful  success  with 
it.  With  three  horses  we  take  it  Into  the  orchard 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked, 
and  it  chews  the  ground  up  almost  equal  to  a 
plowing.  This  year  we  have  been  through  the 
trees  seven  times  with  it.  and  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition.    Verily,  we  believe  the  dark  green  thrifty 


By  ARTHUR  S.  LINVILL 

for  us  are  more  the  result  of  thorough  tillage  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

We  often  hear  that  the  fourth  year  should  bring 
a  crop  of  peaches.  Maybe  it  should,  but  be  prepared 
to  sacrifice  this  first  crop  by  developing  a  strong 
tree  so  that  it  would  be  better  able  to  give  us 
larger  later  crops  and  possibly  live  longer  than  a 
tree  fruiting  too  early.  We  pruned  severely  the 
first  few  years,  but  now  have  low-headed,  open  trees 
which  reach  across  the  twenty-two-foot  row  and  must 
have  a  wonderful  root  development.  Our  object 
in  thus  pruning  was  also  to  increase  the  bearing 


Mechanical  h.lp..  no  matter  how  small  the  farm,  make  the  work  lighter  for  all  concerned  and  bigger  profits  for  the  farmers 


surface  of  the  trees.  It  might  seem  as  if  we  were 
wasting  ground  space,  but  we  have  observed  that 
pearh  trees  planted  too  close  soon  acquire  a  narrow, 
umbrella  shape,  and  all  the  fruit  grows  on  the  top 
of  the  tree.  The  sun  reaches  all  sides  of  our  trees, 
ar.d  we  are  rewarded  by  a  crop  all  over  the  trees 
which  is  well  colored  and  easy  to  pick. 

Low-headed  trees  with  a  large  trunk  development 
increase  the  work  of  removing  borers,  but  they  are 
worth  It.  We  have  found  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  remove  the  borers  is  to  get  down  on  our  hands 
and  knees  and  dig  them  out  with  a  knife  and  wire. 
We  do  this  work  in  the  fall,  as  In  the  spring  our 
regular   farm   work    keeps   us   too   busy.     We  have 


1^\"  rtVees  we  have  and  the  fruit  they  have  set     been  able  to  control  tbe^n  in  thU  way,  and  have  not 


directly  lost  a  tree  from  borers.  It  might  be  well 
to  caution  against  a  mistake  which  cost  us  a  hun- 
dred trees  two  years  ago,  when  the  severe  winter 
suddenly  came  and  found  a  lot  of  our  trees  with 
the  earth  removed  around  their  base.  They  were 
completely  winter-killed,  and  we  are  very  careful 
now  not  to  have  the  earth  removed  from  many  at 
a  time.  We  keep  them  mounded  up  all  the  year,  so 
the  borers  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  trunk  rather 
than  the  roots,  and  so  far  have  seen  no  bad  results 
from  this  practice. 

Our  spraying  experience  has  been  rather  limited, 
although  our  peaches  are  pronounced  nearly  per- 
fect.    We  have  not  been  troubled  with  brown  rot, 

and  the  lime  sulphur 
1         we  bought  for  possible 
scale  infection  is  still 
hi    the    barrels.      We 
did    give  "a    thorough 
arsenate  of  lead  spray 
as  the  shucks  began  to 
shift    on     the    young 
peaches,    with    our 
modern     power    outfit 
with  two  leads  of  hose. 
We  have  several  va- 
rieties in  the  orchard, 
as    our    plan    was    to 
have    peaches    early 
and  late.    Today,  July 
7th,     we     picked     our 
first    for    this    year — 
five  baskets  of  Sneed. 
We  do  not  consider  it 
a   commercial    variety 
"With    us    in    south- 
eastern   Pennsylvania, 
because  it  cannot  com- 
pete successfully  with 
the    Georgia    peaches 
now    on    the    market, 
but  for  a  limited  local 
trade  which  is  hungry 
for  peaches,  much  can 
be   said    in    its    favor. 
Following   it    we   will 
have  Greensboro,  Carman  and  Miss  Lola,  which  Is 
a  freestone   variety  coming  at  the   same   time   as 
Carman  and  finding  many  profitable  sales  on  this 
account.     Then   comes   Hiley  Belle.   Champion   and 
Belle  of  Georgia.     The  Slappey.  our  earliest  yellow 
pea»h.   has  an   unexcelled   quality,  and,   being   also 
a  freestone.  Is  a  good  seller.     While  out   trees  this 
year  were  set  heavy  with  this  variety    a  large  per- 
centage  fell    during  the   June  drop.     Captain   Ede 
and  Elberta,  which  need  no  introduction  or  recom- 
mendation, follow  in  succession. 

Matthew's  Beauty  was  one  variety  we  have  had 
poor  returns  from.  From  200  trees  we  did  not  have 
five  peaches  the  first  five  years,  and  it  looks  this 
year  as  if  we  will  have  only  about  50  baskets  from 
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the  four  times  as  many  trees.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  Iren  Mountain  trees  have  netted  us  the  most 
money  per  tree  of  any  we  have  in  the  orchard.  We 
have  received  $2.50  a  basket  f©r  them  as  long  as 
we  had  any  to  sell.  They  are  a  white  peach  with 
no  blush,  but  an  excellent  flavor.  Their  upper  side 
as  they  hang  on  the  tree  is  inclined  to  be  muddy 
looking,  but  when  packing  them  it  is  easy  to  turn 
up  a  white  side,  and  buyers  are  exceedingly  anxious 

for  them.     ^..^  ^.  v,...   .^^^..>  r ^  ^i,        i 

beauty,  also— is  Stevens'  Rareripe.  It  comes  when  stock.  The  meeting  was  scattered  over  the  nine 
people  have  had  their  tastes  well  cultivated  for  college  farms,  with  their  1886  acres,  so  it  was  hard 
peaches  and  there  are  only  a  few   on  the  market     to   appreciate   how    many   were   present.     The  live 


contested  in  the  five  different  classes  judged,  and  the 

rivalry  was  keen.    The  boys  of  Susquehanna  county 

|7^00R  railroad  connections  with  the  outside  world     scored  1692  points  out  of  a  possible  2000,  thus  win- 
r     had   no   effect   on   the   first   Summer   Farmers'     ning  over  Cambria,  Tioga,  Blair  and  Center  counties. 


Penna.  Farmers  Meet 


Week,  held  June  17th  to  19th  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  when  more  than  5000  went  there,  nearly 
all  of  them  in  automobiles  direct  from  the  farm  to 
the  college.  It  was  a  happy,  prosperous,  intelligent 
crowd,  willing  and  able  to  take  home  the  wonderful 


which  finished  in  the  ordei;  mentioned.  The  cup 
does  not  become  the  property  of  the  winner  unlAl 
it  has  been  won  three  times,  so  the  indications  are 
that  future  contests  will  be  full  of  enthusiasm.  As 
the  boys  will  be  our  future  stock  raisers,  it  speaks 


Slue,  ana  ouyers  are  exceeumgii'  dUAiuuo     v*v/..v.,   ,,....^0  " -^  ,       ,.  ,,    /       ^^      ,    ^     x  u         *i ^-^   T^r«n    r./%ctofi 

One  of  our  latest  peaches-and  it  is  a     lessons  taught  by  the  growing  crops  and  the  live     well   for  the   industry  when   they  are  well   posted 


for  them  to  buy.  so  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  a  good  peach. 

For  our  conditions  we  think  we  have  solved  the 
marketing  problem.  When  peaches  are  ripe  you 
know  they  must  be  sold,  and  when  you  have  several 
hundred  baskets  picked  and  hundreds  more  on  the 
trees  maturing  rapidly,  it  is  no  time  to  drum  up 
trade.  We  use  a  half-ton  motor  truck,  and  deliver 
the  peaches  as  fast  as  picked  to  a  commission  mer- 
chant in  our  nearby  city.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  and  spoken  about  this  class  of  middle- 
men, we  cannot  see  how  we  could  get  along  without 
them.  Possibly  there  are  dishonest  ones  in  the 
business,  just  as  there  are  dishonest  peach  growers, 

but  our  man  in  most  cases  has 

secured    better    prices    for   our 

peaches   at  wholesale  than   we 

could   at   retail;    and   consider, 

too.   the  burden   he   has  taken 

from  our  shoulders. 

Along  with  the  motor  truck 

the   telephone   should   be   men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  essentials 

for    peach-gi  owing.      The    one 

takes  the  farm  to  the  market, 

and    the    other   the    market    to 

the    farm    in    a    way    only    a 

few   of   our    grandfathers   ever 

dreamed  about.     Both  of  these 

things    have    meant    dollars    to 

us,  and  if  we  had  to  do  without 

them   we  would   start  to  grow 

somerhing     which     would     not 

spoil  in  a  farm  wagon  or  while 

waiting  for  the  mail,  as  we  are 

not    yet    ready   to   do    l)usiness 

on     the     "what-will-you-give?" 

plan. 

N.  J.  Field  Meeting 

ABOUT  two  thousand  people, 
from  all  over  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  and  from  surround- 
ing states,  attended  the  big 
three-day    agricultural    field 

meeting  held  at  the  state  college  at  New  Brunswick, 
June  19th,  20th  and  21st. 

"Just  what  we  wanted,"  the  horticulturists  de- 
clared at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  which  was  pri- 
marily theirs  and  in  which  evei-y  phase  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing,  from  tractors  to  insect  ene- 
mies, was  demonstrated  or  discussed.  Field  crops 
and  live  stock  were  treated  in  a  similar  way  on 
Friday,  which  drew  an  even  larger  group  of  farmers 
from  their  work  and  sent  them  home  with  their 
heads  full  of  new  ideas. 

Dr.  Demarest  spoke  eloquently  on  the  background 
needed  for  the  agri(  ultural  education  which  he  advo- 
cated forcefully,  and  another  real  note  of  co-opera- 
tion was  stru'^k  by  Walter  H.  Havens,  master  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange,  in  his  assurance  that 
the  Grange  was  behind  every  worthwhile  agricul- 
tural movement  in  the  state.  Governor  Runyon 
gave  an  inspiring  speech  at  the  evening  meeting. 

But  to  the  poultrymen  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  turn4ng  out  in  full  f or< e  and  with  no  lack  of 
enthusiasm,   for   Saturday   was   in   every   sense   the 


stock  meetings  seemed  to  hold  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion, however,  and  a  better  appreciation  now  exists 
in  many  farm  homes  of  the  good  work  which  the 
college  has  been  doing  with  purebred  live  stock. 
The  beef  breeding  herd  of  approximately  100  Aber- 
deen Angus  and  Shorthorns  was  a;  fit  object  to 
illustrate  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave's  talks  on  beef  pro- 
duction, while  the  steers,  sheep  and  hogs  held  many 
listeners  when  members  of  the  college  staff  discussed 
the  work  they  were  doing.  Open  sheds,  forage  crops 
and  self-feeders  all  take  on  a  real  meaning  when 
they  are  actually  before  an  audience,  rather  than 


on  the  good  and  bad  points  of  breeding  animals. 

The  widespread  interest  in  modern  farm  ma- 
chinery was  evidenced  in  the  care  with  which  the 
various  farm  implements  sent  to  the  college  for 
trial  were  examined  in  the  machine  sheds  and 
the  crowds  which  followed  the  tractors  working 
in  the  field.  Several  big  and  little  tractors  were 
sent  for  special  demonstration  during  the  meetings, 
and  they  not  only  plowed,  but  pulled  tillage  imple- 
ments and  cultivated  corn.  The  factory  representa- 
tives, who  were  there  to  look  after  the  tractors 
and  the  plows,  with  a  bit  of  advice  and  a  word  here 
and  there  helped  many  mea  who  are  adopting  these 
new  outfits  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  completely   familiar  with  all  their 


just  described  in  words.    Proof  of  the  profitableness     requirements.     Alongside  of  the  tractors,  the  farm 
of  modern  methods  with  good  stock  was  in  every     superintendent  had   hitched  six  of  the  big  college 

horses  to  a  three-bottom  plow 
with  the  new  pulley  system,  so 
that  each  team  had  a  horse 
in  the  furrow.  The  ease  with 
which  this  team  was  handled 
by  the  plowman  driving  only 
the  two  lead  horses  and  the 
amount  of  ground  turned 
under  each  trip  across  the  field 
was  the  admiration  of  all 
those    present. 

The  women's  part  of  farm 
life  had  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  college  authorities,  and 
the  hundreds  of  them  who 
came  found  much  of  interest 
In"  the  woman's  building,  aside 
from  the  general  interest  they 
had  in  everything.  Attractive 
exhibits  had  beon  arranged  for 
their  benefit,  and  many  new 
ideas  were  taken  away  which 
will  prove  of  lasting  benefit  in 
making  the  work  lighter,  the 
home  brighter  and  the  family 
healthier. 

Each     evening     everybody 
gathered    in    the    outdoor    am- 
phitheater    and,     for     a     half 
hour    preceding    the    speakers, 
had   a  community   sing,   under 
the    direction    of    Mrs.    F.    J. 
Holben   and   Dean    R.    !>.    Watts.      It   seemed   as   if 
after  the  day's  sight-seeing  everyone  felt  in  harmony 
with  nature,  and   the   old    favorite  songs  struck  a 
responsive  cord   which   made   everyone   glad   to  be 

there. 

The  Pennsylvania  secretary  of  agriculture,  Fred 
Rasmussen,  and  the  New  Jersey  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, Alva  Agee,  addressed  the  evening  meetings, 
the  former  on  Wednesday,  and  the  latter  on  Thurs- 
day.    Both  of  these  men  had  formerly  held  respon- 


Plowing  with  traetort  and  the  »ix  horse  hitch  drew  a  targe  audience  at  Penniylvania  Farmera'  Week 
An  interested  group  outaide  of  one  of  the  college  barna  atudying  modern  machinery 

barn  and  pasture,  and  from  the  questions  hurled 
at  the  speakers  it  was  plain  to  see  that  their  expla- 
nations were  not  falling  on  deaf  ears,  but  were 
reaching  minds  eager  to  learn  something. 

The  dairy  herd  of  eighty-five  head,  forty-five  Hoi- 
steins,  fifteen  Jerseys,  ten  Guernseys,  ten  Ayrshires 
and  Brown  Swiss.  Milking  Shorthorns  and  Dutch 
Belted,  attracted  great  interest.  The  college  cream- 
ery, where  the  milk  of  three  hundred  surrounding 


farmers  is  profitably  handled,  was  the  Mecca  of  a 
continuous  stream  of  people  seeking  ice  cream,  milk,     sible    positions    at    the    college,    and    were    highly 
(heese  and   buttermilk   between   their  trips  to  the     pleased    to    see    the    success    of   the    new    Summer 
various  farms. 

The  results  of  the  thirty-five  years'  experimental 
work  with  fertilizers  on  the  144  plats  was  in  the 
best  of  condition  for  observation  and  study.  The 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass  were  at  their 
best,  and  showed  even  at  a  distance  where  the 
different  treatments  had  been  applied.  With  present 
prices  of  fertilizers  and  farm  crops,  the  lessons 
learned    from    this   one   group  of   experiments   will 


Farmers'  Week.  The  Pennsylvania  secretary  told 
of  the  new  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  it  would 
work  in  complete  harmony  with  the  college.  Mr. 
Agee  spoke  on  "Agricultural  and  Readjustment 
Problems,"  and  made  many  statements  which  caused 
his  audience  to  grasp  a  broader  vision  of  things. 
He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
believing  that  only  through  a  stable  order  of  govern- 
ment in  Europe  could  American  farmers  hope  for 
prosperity.     He  cited   the   truth   that   when   wages 


pay  in   many  cases  several  times  over  the  cost  of 
big  day.     Distance  made  no  difference,  to  judge  by     learning  them. 

Cumberland   county,   for  the   Vineland   Association         One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  meetings  were  higher,  farmers  made  the  most  money,  because 

arrived  early  in  the  day,  having  motored  up  from     was   the   boys'   live   stock    judging   contest   for   the  the  laboring  man  then  had  plenty  to  spend  for  the 

the  southern   part  of  the  state  since  early  in  the     handsome    silver   loving  cup   offered    hy   the    State  products  of  the  farm.     With  no  work,  labor  sufferar 

morning.  Bankers'    Association.      Teams    from    ten    counties  first,  then  the  farmer.  T.  H.  W. 
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farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  and  use  the  first 
adequate  long-time,  easy-payment  credit  system  of- 
fered to  them,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  will  be  more 
and  more  the  bulwark  of  a  safe,  permanent  and 
profitable  agriculture. 

War  Material  to  Build  Good  Roads 

4  4-|^UILD  good  roads  now,  and  see  hbw  quickly 
good  times  will  roll  down  them"  is  one  of 
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Farm  Loan's  Friends  and  Enemies 


OVER  five  hundred  and  one-quarter  million  dollars 
have  now  been  loaned  to  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  farmers  in  the  United  States  under  the 
terms   of   the   federal    farm    loan    act.      Loans    are 
being   made   on    farm    properties    as   fast   as    local 
associations    can    be    formed    and    the    government 
appraisers  can  pass  on  the  security  offered.    During 
May,  3683  farmers  were  able,  under  this  new  law, 
to  obtain  long-time  first  mortgages  on  their  property 
to  the  extent  of  $11,342,855.     If  you  would  like  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  your  case,  and  do  not  know 
your  nearest  local  association,  the  quickest  way  to 
find  out  about  it  is  to  get  in  touch  with  your  county 
farm    bureau    agent.      It    is    only    natural    that    a 
system  running  as  successfully  as  this  one  should 
make   some   enemies,    so   we   are   not   surprised   to 
know  that  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association 
is   doing   all    it  can   to   discredit   the   federal   farm 
loans.     These  are  the  people  who  for  so  many  years 
controlled   the   farm   mortgage  business,   so  that  it 
was  a   good  thing  for  them  and  a  poor  thing  for 
the  borrower.     Now  they  see  their  business  fading 
Into    blue    sky,    with    little    hope   of   attacking   the 
new  system  direct,  so  they  are  trying  to  force  the 
federal  farm  loan  board  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of 
Interest.      They   are   making   a   great   outcry    about 
the  farm  loan  bonds  being  tax-free,  and  how  multi- 
millionaires can  save  $38  out  of  each  $50  received 
as  interest.    A  recent  statement,  however,  regarding 
the  holders  of  the  farm  loan  bonds  shows  the  weak- 
ness of  the  bankers'  claims.    Out  of  1102  registered 
holders  of  these  bonds.  1050  had  less  than   $25,000 
each,  and  only  three  holders  each  have  more  than 
a  half  million  dollars'  worth.     Facts  regarding  the 
holders  of  the  coupon  bonds  are  not  known,  except 
It  Is  always  the  small  holders  who  buy  this  form 
of   securities.      The   mortgage   bankers   would    also 
make  the  public  believe  the  whole  system  Is  class 
legislation  and   consequently   unfair.     The  truth  is 
that    it   does  not  do   as   much   for   farmers  as  the 
federal  reserve  act  does  for  the  commercial  world. 
Farmers  can  only  obtain  money  on  their  security 
if  somebody  can  be  found  to  buy  the  bonds  offered, 
but  a  dealer  in  a  warehousable  farm  product  can 
have  a   special   currency   manufactured   for  him  if 
there  Is  not  money  enough  on  hand.    It  looks  almost 
as  if  the  shoe   fits  the   other   foot.     At  any   rate. 


the  slogans  adopted  by  the  United   States  Depart 
ment   of   Labor  in   their  effort  to   keep  everybody 
working  and  happy.     There  was  never  a  year.  too. 
when  there  was  as  much  road  work  in  progress  as 
there   Is   now.     Work   on    federal,   state   and   local 
roads  Is  in  full  swing,  after  the  enforced  idleness 
of    past    months.      During    May,    124    federal    aid 
projects.    Involving    750    miles    of    road    and    over 
$15,000,000.  were  approved  by  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture.    The  various  states,  in   the  proportion  of 
their  allotment  under  the  federal  aid  road  act,  will 
receive  from  the  War  Department  a  large  quantity 
of  engineering  material  no  longer  needed.     Twenty 
thousand    army    motor  trucks,   approximately   1500 
caterpillar  tractors,  about   400   road  rollers,   steam 
and   gas   driven,   and   a  large  number  of   concrete 
mixers,  road  graders,  elevating  graders,  rock  crush- 
ers, industrial  locomotives,  industrial  railway  track, 
dump  cars,  steam  shovels,  hoisting  engines,  electric 
motors  and  quantities  of  smaller  equipment,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  now  in  France,  will  in  this  way 
find    good   use. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  different  idea  of 
roads   than   we   have   today.      Formerly    they    were 
considered   primarily   as   feeders    for   the   railroads 
to   haul    goods   to   market.     Now   we  have   learned 
that  the  road  and  the  motor  truck  are  the  direct 
link    between    producer    and    consumer.      Our    old 
transportation  system  fell  short  many  times  of  our 
requirements  because  of  its  inflexibility.     It  didn't 
reach  just  where  we  wanted  it  to  go.     Now  motor 
trucks   and    good    roads   will   go   almost  any   place 
for  us  and  haul  all  kinds  of  loads  both  to  and  from 
the  farm.     What  was  formerly  wasted  can  now  be 
saved  by^  a  system  which  will  call  at  the  front  gate 
for   small    shipments   and   leave   goods   from   town 
ordered   by   telephone.     As  our   roads   improve,  so 
will  our  marketing  conditions,  and  with  them  our 
living    conditions,    so    we    cannot    speed    the    good 
roads  too  quickly. 


by  Its  state  college,  provides  that  congress  amend 
the  federal   farm  loan  act  so  that  a  soldier  could 
secure  a  loan  up  to  the  full  valuation  of  whatever 
farm   he   may   select.     This  has   the  advantage   of 
allowing  a  man  to  select  the  locality  in  which  he 
will  live,  and  enabling  him  to  get  settled  immedi- 
ately, rather  than  wait  until  waste  land  is  reclaimed. 
Both    of    these    proposals    are    good    in    that    they 
recognize  the  fact  we  do  not  need  new  land  In  this 
country  today  as  much  as  we  need  better  use  being 
made   of   what    we   already   have.     But   whichever 
plan    is    finally   adopted,    we   must   remember   that 
simply  because  a  man  Is  a  discharged  soldier  is  no 
reason  why  he  will  make  a  good  farmer  or  even 
care  to  be  one.    If  the  government  is  to  loan  money 
on  favorable  terms  to  set  new  farmers  up  in  busi- 
ness, why  not  loan  money  to   set   new   merchants 
and  professional   men  up  in  business?     All  of  our 
boys  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  while  over 
seas,  and  we  want  them  to  have  the  best  they  can, 


Rewarding  the  Soldiers  Who  Saved  Us 

THE    longer    Secretary    Lane's    plan    to    provide 
soldiers    and    sailors    with    farms    is    up    for 
discussion,   the   more  discredit   it   is   receiving  and 
the   more  suggestions  are  being   made  of  plans  to 
take  its  place.     Anyone  who  studies  the  Lane  plan 
cannot  help  seeing  in  it  the  old  reclamation  schemes, 
covered    with   a    thin   veneer   of    patriotism    in   the 
hope    that    the    veneer    will    cover    the    foundation 
until   the   real   benefactors   have   their   reward   and 
the  true  patriots  hold   the  empty   bag.     For  years 
effort  has  been  made  to  have  congress  spend  money 
to  reclaim  the  swamp  lands  of  the  South  and  the 
stump  lands  of  the  Northwest,  but  fortunately  noth- 
ing big  has  been  accomplished.     Why   men  should 
want  to  seek  homes  in  these  places,  when  there  are 
plenty    of    opportunities    nearer    home,    we    cannot 
understand,    and    we    don't    believe    many    of    them 
will  when  they  discover  the  price  they  have  to  pay. 
Remember,  the  present  plan  is  not  to  givr  a  soldier 
one  of  these  developed  farms,  but  to  sell  It  to  him 
on  convenient  terms,  although  it  appears  from  pres- 
ent indications  that  even  the  actual  cost  price  would 
be   so   high   he   could   hardly   hope  of  ever   paying 

for  it. 

A  substitute  for  the  Lane  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Morgan,  of  Oklahoma, 
which  would  provide  every  honorably  discharged 
soldier  a  Joan  of  $4000  with  which  to  buy  a 
farm  or  a  home  In  any  town  or  city  of  his  choice. 
He  is  to  have  sixty  years  to  pay  back  the  money, 
be  charged  3'L'  per  cent,  interest,  and  a  hundred 
million  dollars' are  to  be  subscribed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  working  corporation.  The  Maryland 
policy  on  land  for  soldiers,  as  announced  recently 


now   that  they  are  victoriously   back.     We   should 
give  them  all  an  equal  chance. 

Getting  Ready  for  Uncle  Sam's  Count 

NEXT  year  is  census  year  again   in  the  United 
states,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  count  noses 
to  see  how  much  he  has  grown.     The  agricultural 
datum  is  to  be  collected  under  date  of  January  1. 
1920,  Instead  of  April  15th,  as  was  done  at  the  last 
decennial  count.    This  has  been  changed  for  several 
logical  reasons.     Farmers  as  a  rule  have  more  time 
during  the  winter  for  such  work  than  in  the  busy 
rush  of  spring,  the  returns  from  this  year's  crops 
will  be  fresher  In  their  memory,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  young  stock  in  the  North  and  South  will  be 
better  comparable.    Farmers  who  have  made  a  prac- 
tice of  keeping  careful  records  of  their  work  will 
have  no  difficulty   in  supplying  the   figures   sought 
by  the  enumerators,  but  those  who  depend  only  on 
memory  will  find  It  different.    The  questions  include 
information   on  the  acreage  and  production  of  the 
crops,  amount  sold  or  to  be  sold,  live  stock  classifi- 
cation both  by   sex  and  age,  acreage  of  woodland, 
and  the  amount  of  land  on  farms  drained  and  need- 
ing   drainage.      Special    consideration    will    also   be 
given   to   matters  of  land  tenure,  farm   mortgages, 
land   utilization,   the   amount  of   land   and   acreage 
of  crops  irrigated,  numbers  of  young  live  stock  sold, 
purchased,  slaughtered  and  died  on  the  farms,  and 
quantity  of  dairy  products  and  wool  produced. 

Reliable  farm  statistics  are  more  important  today 
than  ever  before,  because  upon  them  depend  many 
important  financial,  economic  and  legal  matters, 
and  it  Is  to  the  farmers'  interests  that  they  are 
correct.  With  this  in  mind  it  might  be  well  to 
start  a  record  of  all  transactions  today  if  it  has 
not  previously  been  done.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  elaborate  system  of  bookkeeping  to  get 
correct  totals — a  composition  book  will  do,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  adopt  one  of  the  many  simple 
forms  of  farm  accounts  now  on  the  market  in 
various  books. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Plowing  with  tractors  demands  care  in  laying  out 
a  field  if  maximum  efficiency  is  to  be  had  from 
this  new  class  of  work.  There  are  several  ways 
this  can  be  done,  and  they  have  been  carefully 
described  with  diagrams  In  Farmers*  Bulletin  No. 
1045,     entitled     "Ikying    Out     Fields    for     Tractor 

Plowing." 

"Control  of  Cherry  Leaf-Spot"  Is  the  subject  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  IO.'jS.  This  destructive  dis- 
ease, attacking  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries  in  the 
East,  can  be  completely  controlled  by  methods 
described  in  this  illustrated  eight-page  bulletin. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1038.  entitled  "The  Striped 
Cucumber  Beetle  and  Its  Control,"  describes  in 
detail  tbe  history  and  work  of  this  common  farm 
and  garden  irest,  as  well  as  giving  ways  of  con- 
trolling its  ravages.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and 
written  in  language  that  anyone  can  understand. 

Any  of  the  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Field  Crop  Notes 


A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


The  late  summer  is  the  time  to  apply 
ground  limestone  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. Fields  in  sod  which  are  to  be 
plowed  for  corn  next  spring  should  be 
dressed  with  limestone  any  time  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  or  early  fall. 
There  are  several  advantages  in  ap- 
plying limestone  at  this  time.  On 
general  farms  there  is  less  rush  of 
labor  at  this  period  than  at  any  time 
during  the  cropping  season.  The 
ground  also  is  dry  and  hard,  and  will 
permit  hauling  and  spreading  with  the 
least  difficulty.  If  the  soil  is  fairly 
acid,  an  application  of  two  tons  per 
acre  of  finely  ground  limestone  is  de- 
sirable. Thecoarser  the  limestone,  the 
more  should  be  applied,  since  it  carries 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  finely  di- 
vided material  which  is  really  the 
part  that  becomes  available  quickly, 
fhe  idea  in  applying  it  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  to  allow  it  su^cient 
time  on  the  surface  of  the  land  to 
gradually  dissolve  and  be  carried  into 
the  soil  before  the  following  spring. 
The  action  of  the  weather  during  the 
winter  will  facilitate  this  process. 
This  material  can  be  ordered  to  advan- 
tage during  the  next  two  months,  and 
may  be  applied  directly  to  the  fields, 
without  storing  or  waiting  for  the  land 
to  be  put  in  order. 

The  newly  harvested  wheat  will  re- 
quire more  care  than  usual  this  season 
in  order  to  get  it  safely  threshed.     In 
many   parts  of  the  country  the   grain 
ripened  almost  at  once,  so  quickly  that 
the   wheat    was   dead    ripe   before   the 
binders  entered  the  field.     This  condi- 
tion   was   brought   about   by   the   very 
rapid   growth  the  wheat  made  during 
the  early  spring  and  also  by  the  fact 
that    the    weather    conditions    during 
May    were    not    favorable    to    normal 
ripening.     On  land  that  had  an  extra 
supply   of   nitrogen    in    any   form,   the 
wheat     lodged     badly.       In     parts     of 
Pennsylvania  thousands  of  acres  went 
down   before   the   grain    was   ready   to 
harvest.      In    other    sections    consider- 
able of  the  wheat  is  straw-fallen,  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  Hessian  fly  or 
other    pests.      The    overripe    condition 
in  which  the  wheat  was  cut,  together 
with  the  lodging  and  the  straw-fallen 
grain,  make  the  harvesting,  at  best,  a 
disagreeable   task.     As   a   consequence 
the  shocks  are  not  well  made,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  stack  the  grain 
In  shocks  so  that  they  will  stand  well. 
If  wet  weather  should  set  in,  the  poorly 
made    shocks    will    suffer    considerable 
damage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  wheat 
IS   in   a   poor  condition   to   stack   well. 
.Extra  care  will   be  needed  to  put  up 
puch    wheat    in    stacks   that   will    turn 
the  water  satisfactorily.     Much  alarm 
was  caused  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try    from    the     fact    that    the    wheat 
f-ipened  so  qui(  kly.    This  was  evidence 
.that  much  of  it  was  attacked  by  scab 
and    rust,    which    prevented    it    from 
ripening  in  a  normal  manner.     There 
is  not  a  doubt  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
will    Vje    cut    considerably,    due    to    the 
fact    that    the    grain    will     likely    be 
shriveled.     Along  the  coastal  plain  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland  there  was  an 
unusual   crop  of  straw,  but  the  grain 
has  not  filled  satisfactorily  in  all  cases. 
It    is    noticeable    that    the    smooth 
varieties  of  wheat  are  not  so  resistant 
to   scab   and   other   wheat   diseases   as 
the  bearded  sorts.    A  visit  to  a  number 
of  fields  in  Delaware  brought  out  this 
matter  clearly.     A  field   of  Red  Wave 
which   was  an  excellent  stand,  and  in 
good    condition    otherwise,    was    badly 
blighted,  resulting  in  a  grain  that  was 
murh  shriveled.    A  portion  of  the  same 
field  was  seeded  to  Miracle  or  Stoner, 
a  bearded  variety.    The  damage  to  this 
variety   was   only    slight    as   compared 
with  that  of  the  Red  Wave.     It  seems 
clear,    from   investigations    carried    on 
by    the     Delaware    station,     that    the 
bearded  sorts  are  mu(  h  more  resistant 
to     unfavorable    conditions 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  seed  green 
manure  crops  in  the  standing  corn  or 
after  crops  that  have  been   harvested 


early.  The  high  cost  of  the  seed  of 
cow  peas  and  vetth  may  deter  many 
from  seeding  this  season.  On  the 
light,  sandy  soils  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  some  organic  matter  if  the 
yields  are  to  be  kept  up.  Cow  peas 
or  soy  beans  may  be  'seeded  in  the 
corn  at  the  last  cultivation  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  bushel  per  acre,  scattered 
broadcast.  That  these  crops  will  won- 
derfully improve  the  soil  has  been 
shown  time  and  again.  Even  if  the 
cow  peas  make  no  more  growth  than 
eighteen  inches,  it  has  been  found  at 
the  Delaware  station  that  they  will 
gather  as  much  as  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre.  If  these  are 
turned  under  for  a  fall-seeded  crop, 
such  as  wheat,  the  difference  in  yield 
is  clearly  apparent.  Forty  pounds  of 
nitrogen  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  thirty- 
bushel  crop  of  wheat,  including  both 
grain  and  straw.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  sow  peas  or  beans  during  the  late 
summer  unless  the  land  is  to  be  seeded 
to  a  fall  crop.  Much  nitrogen  goes  to 
waste  if  the  beans  or  peas  are  allowed 
to  stand  through  the  winter.  A  mix- 
ture of  rye,  vetch  and  crimson  clover 
makes  a  good  combination  to  follow 
corn  or  tomatoes,  where  the  land  is 
not  to  be  plowed  until  the  following 
spring.  A  seeding  of  2  pecks  of  rye, 
10  pounds  of  vetch  and  8  pounds  of 
crimson  clover  will  make  an  excellent 
green  manure  crop. 

The  idea  of  growing  crops  of  this 
kind  is  not  alone  to  add  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil,  but  they  serve  also  to 
conserve  the  plant  food  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  by  leaching  during 
the  winter. 

Just  now,  cow  peas  cost  about  $5 
per  bushel.  If  one  bushel  per  acre  is 
seeded,  and  it  will  gather  forty  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  two-thirds  of  which  comes 
from  the  air,  there  is  considerable 
profit  in  the  operation,  since  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizer 
costs  at  least  40  cents  per  pound.  A 
good  crop  of  crimson  clover  and  vetch 
will  gather,  by  the  time  the  crop  is 
ready  to  turn  under  in  the  spring,  all 
the  way  from  75  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  a  large  part  of 
which  comes  directly  from  the  air. 


Every  spring  we  are  beset  with  in- 
quiries as  to  what  method  to  pursue 
to  secure  early  spring  pasture.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  emergency 
pastures  next  spring.  The  green  ma- 
nure crops  mentioned  above,  such  as 
rye,  vetch  and  crimson  clover,  can  be 
pastured  very  satisfactorily  in  the 
early  spring.  In  many  cases  rye  alone 
will  prove  satisfactory.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  may  be  seeded  any 
time  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the 
1st  of  November,  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia.  Rye  is  one  of  the  least 
expensive  of  the  green  manure  crops, 
and  has  much  value  as  a  late  winter 
or  early  spring  pasture  crop.  More 
rye  is  being  seeded  every  year,  as 
farmers  more  clearly  recognize  its 
value  to  supplement  pasture  and  to 
furnish  organic  matter  for  the  soil. 


A  reader  recently  asked  what  method 
he  should  pursue  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  new-set  tomato  plants.  The 
ground  had  been  dressed  with  stable 
manure  before  plowing,  and  500  pounds 
of  a  1-10  mixture  had  been  drilled 
before  the  plants  were  set.  He  com- 
plained that  the  plants  were  not  start- 
ing growth  as  they  should,  and  asked 
what  application  of  fertilizer  should 
be  used  to  hasten  growth.  The  weather 
conditions  in  early  June  were  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  setting  of  or  the  rapid 
growth  of  newly  set  tomato  plants.  In 
this  case  particularly  the  fertilizer  ap- 
plied was  not  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  the  barnyard  manure  turned 
under  is  probably  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tomatoes.  It  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  grower  to  apply  a  mixture 
of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre. 
This  may  be  put  in  with  a  fertilizer 
attachment  which  is  made  for  adjust- 

(Concluded  on  page  250) 
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THE  fine7healtKy  quality  ^f  his  wheat, 
the  vigorous  start  which  gets  ahead  of 
the  Hessian  Fly,  the  heavily  increased  yields, 
I  lowering  the  cost  per  bushel — these  make 
the  satisfied  smile  of  the  farmer  who  uses^ 
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^Crowing  For  Projiiy  It  tells  just  what  to  do  to  get  the  most, 
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400-Acre  Equipped  Farm, 
Income  Last  Year  Over  $5000. 

Nearly  new  12- room  liouse,  baths,  hot,  cold  water, 
KOR  lij^lited,  cement  floor  main  barn,  big  second  barn, 
litter  and  feed  carriers,  garage,  store  houses,  all  good. 
Smooth  machine-worked  tieiaS,  wire-fenced  pasture, 
Diiich  wood,  timber,  fruit.  On  nuiin  road, convenient 
town.  Aged  owner  for  quick  sale.  Includes  10  cows, 
long  list  farm  implements,  Ac,  at  low  price,  fsooo, 
easy  ttiins.  Details  this  mouey-maker  page  41  Cata- 
log. Bargains  19  states.  Copv  free.  Stkoi-t  Farm 
AciENCY,  1422  B  H.,  Land  Title  Bldg..  Phila..  Pa. 
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TRACTOR  BAROAlir.    On  account  of  chabga 

in  plans,  otter  new  (leveland  Tractor  for  quick  sale, 
at  price  of  11190,  latest  model.  Machine  never  used. 
Wri(«  Tractor,  care  sf  I*ra»ctlc»l  F»rmer. 
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O  make  tficmost  money  on  wheat,  the  sofl  '  m  -^ 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.    With  labor  so     \,X^ 


scarce  and  expensiye,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolf*s  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels — that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish, 
good  seed.  They  have  been  used  for  years  by  thei 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 


M 


In  order  to  outwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp- 
wolf's  Fertilizers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it  gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start  even  ..in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  information 
about  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops.  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  lailway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or- 
der be  placed  early. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
York,  Pa.  a 
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Success  AVith  Tomatoes  Through 
Spraying 
"I    wouldn't    grow    tomatoes    in    a 
blight-infested    region    without    spray- 
ing,"  says   S.   L.   Dodd,  Jr.,   extension 
pathologist  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  West  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
who  sprayed  tomatoes  for  the  control 
of  blight  in  six  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1918.    Thorough  spraying  was 
the  keynote  of  his  success.     He  made 
six,  and  in  some  fields  seven,  applica- 
tions, using  spray  mixture  at  the  rate 
of    150    gallons    an    acre    for    mature 
plants.     Spraying  Improved  color  and 
Bolldlty  of  fruit,  reduced  rot  and  sun 
scald,  and  increased  the  yield  of  ripe 
fruit  39   per  cent.,  and  of  both  green 
and  ripe  fruit  55  per  cent. 

A  small  knapsack  compressed  air, 
sprayer  was  used  in  this  work.  Such 
sprayers  are  light,  easy  to  operate, 
and  produce  a  fine,  misty  spray.  Sev- 
eral different  kinds,  varying  somewhat 
in  shape  and  construction,  but  built 
on  the  compressed  air  principle,  are 
now  offered  for  sale. 

The  spray  formula  used  was  5-5-3-50 
Bordeaux  soap  mixture,  composed  of 
5  pounds  copper  sulphate,  5  pounds 
stone  lime,  3  pounds  resin  fish  oil  soap 
and  50  gallons  of  water. 

To    reduce    the    work    of    preparing 
spray    mixtures    the    following    stock 
solutions  were  made:    Five  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate   (blue  stone)   was  dis- 
solved by  suspending  it   In  a  wooden 
Vessel   containing  5   gallons  of  water. 
Copper  sulphate  corrodes  iron  and  tin. 
Five    pounds    of    stone    lime     (qulck- 
l^^'iime)  was  slaked  in  another  vessel  by 
I  slowly  adding  water  at  first  and  later 
increasing   the    volume   to    5    gallons. 
Three  pounds  of  resin  fish  oil  soap  was 
diluted   In   a  third   vessel   by   stirring 
it  in  hot  water  until  thin  and  increas- 
ing the  volume  to  5  gallons  by  adding 
water   of  ordinary  temperature. 

These  stock  solutions  keep  Indefi- 
nitely if  not  mixed  or  weakened  by 
rain,  but  the  lime  should  be  covered 
to  prevent  drying  out  and  air-slaking. 
The  level  of  the  liquid  when  freshly 
made  and  after  each  spray  period 
should  be  marked  on  each  vessel,  and 
water  added  when  needed  to  restore 
loss  by  evaporation. 

Ten  gallons  of  spray  mixture  are 
prepared  by  taking  1  gallon  of  each 
freshly  stirred  stock  solution  and  in- 
creasing It  to  31-3  gallons  by  adding 
water  and  by  pouring  together  and 
stirring  the  three  diluted  solutions 
thus  made.  The  resulting  mixture  is 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  strained,  and 
should  be  used  while  fresh,  as  it  de- 
teriorates by  standing. 

Celery  blight  may  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  plants  and  beds  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  by  destroying  the 
diseased   plants   as   much   as   possible. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  with  4 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  4  pounds 
of  quicklime  and  50  gallons  of  water. 
This  material  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cess by  gardeners  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  on  young  seedlings.  For 
best  results  the  leaves  must  be  well 
covered  with  the  spray. 

Burning  diseased  plants  and  leaves 
aids  in  the  control  of  celery  blight. 
Trash  or  weeds  left  on  the  celery  plats 
may  harbor  the  disease  over  winter. 
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Profit   on  This  Yearns 
Potato  Crop 

PREPARE  to  handle  it  with  speed  and  certainty  with    an  IRON  AOE  Digger.' 
Breakdowns  and  delays  are  costly  when  you  are  hurrying  to  catch  a  high  market 
and  have  a  gang  of  pickers  waiting.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  wiUia^y  digger 

that  hasn't  every  one  of  the  following  features  and  the  world-wide  reputauon  of  the  IRON   AQah.. 

Where  the  acreage  justifies  an  engine  digger,  the 
IRON  AGE  Engine  Digger  is  sure  to  please.  Fur- 
thermore, it  doesn't  take  a  very  large  acreage  to 


IRON  AGE  Traction  (wheel-driven)  Diggers  aston- 
ish and  delight  with  their  thorough  separation  of 
potatoes  from  the  soil  and  trash.     You  can  throw 
these  diggers  in  and   out   of  gear  from   the  seat 
and  avoid  scattering  the  potatoes  when  turning. 
The  patented  Automatic  Foretruck  permits  short 
turns  without  upsetting  or  straining,  climbs  fur- 
rows,   PERMITS     BACKING,    holds    machine 
over  the  row  and  at  even  depth.     Stone  fingers 
prevent  clogging   of  elevator    in    stony   ground. 
FUnges  and  washers  keep  sand  and  dust  out  of 
bMtrings. 


justify  this  machine  when  you  consider  that  its 
"New  Way",  Cushman  or  Fairfield  engine  can  be 
used  on  your  Iron  Age  Sprayer  or  otherwise  about 
the  farm.  This  machine  digs  fast,  saves  two  horses, 
and  keeps  operating  costs  down.  It  is  the  only 
machine  that  is  equipped  with  an  absolutely  de- 
pendable Automatic  Throwout  Clutch  that  protect* 
against  breakage  from  obstructions  that  occasion-^ 
ally  stop  the  elevator. 


A»k  j^our  dealmr  to  demonmtrate  an  Iron  Ago  Digger, 
Write  ua  for  our  naw  Digger  booklet, 

man    Manufactoring    Company* 

Mahtra  of  good  itnplmmmnta  aincm  1836 

BozflO  Greolocli*   N.   J* 

CjinitUn  Facterjt 
The  Batemaa-Willdnson  Co.,  Ltd. 
1  STmiocton  Avonue,  Toronto,  Can. 
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T\€)Ct  pair  of 


RECEWT  SHOE  CO.  14«6  3 -AvcNEWYONC 


QUALITY     dlld\S 

Healthy  Chicks  from  Record  Layer* 

WHITE   LEGHORNS $14.00    $7.50    $4.00 

BROWN   LEGHORNS 16.00       8.50      4.50 

R.  LREDS 18.00      9  50       5.00 

Pott  Paid.     Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Up  to  1200  mile*.    BOOK  FREE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,        Boa  4;       Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Kill  All  Flies!  '"^^1^1^ 

Placed  any^re,   DAISY   FLY   KILLER  attracts  and 
kiU*  all  flies.     Neat,  clean,  "rnamemal^conv^ment  and 

,*8on.   Made  of  metal, 
can't  ppill  or  tip  over; 
.will  not  Boil  or  injure 
anvthinfr.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY„„ 
FLY    KILLER 
at  yoor  dealer  or 
6  by  EXPRESS,  prepaid.   »1  25. 
HAROLD  SOMEES.  l&O  l>«  Italb  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Worthwhile  Poultry  Suggestions 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


Keep  the  crops  full — the  youngsters 
grow  faster  on  full  stomachs. 


Chickens  are  not  naturally  given  to 
Marathons.  Doti't  keep  them  running 
their  legs  off  for  a  stray  bug;  feed 
them.  The  most  ordinary  exercise  is 
enough  in  the  way  of  athletics. 


Strength  means  health.  Kill  off  or 
sell  the  cowards,  drones,  dull  ones 
and  those  that  run  from  the  feed 
trough  when  the  crowd  is  big. 

A  neighbor's  cat  is  best  dead — when 
it  kills  off  your  chicks. 


Humans  seek  the  shade  on  hot  days. 
So  do  animals. 


Cool  water,  liberally  supplied,  is 
comforting  to  the  parched  body  that 
cannot  throw  off  its  coat  of  feathers 
like  a  human  garment  is  discarded 
temporarily. 

If  there  is  any  means  whereby  the 
eggs  can  be  collected  every  hour  or 
two  these  hot  days,  get  them  into  a 
cool  place.  They  will  be  sweeter  for 
the  trouble,  and  will  help  maintain 
your  standard  of  excellence. 

In  Philadelphia  old  hens  brought  40 
cents  a  pound  net  around  the  end  of 
I^ay.     Five  pounds  of  unusable  breed- 


ing chicken  meat  at  this  price  Is  worth 
while.     Sell  off  your  old  stock. 


Eggs  are  at  the  highest  price  ever 
known  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Cold 
storage  houses  are  either  taking  a  very 
great  chance  or  know  how  high  the 
price  is  going  to  be  next  fall.  Every 
pullet  will  be  a  veritable  gold  mine 
next  winter.  Get  an  early  start  with 
plenty  of  feed  to  mature  them  on  time. 


"The  race  is  not  always  tp  the 
swift."  True,  but  the  majority  of  suc- 
cesses come  to  those  who  travel  faster. 
Do  the  right  thing  first,  and  the  other 
fellow  must  await  his  opportunity. 


Find  a  market  for  your  product,  and 
work  harder  every  day  to  keep  it. 
Clean,  fresh  candled  eggs,  never  a 
blood  spot  or  a  thin  shell,  and  your 
premium  above  the  market  is  a  mat- 
ter of  your  ability  to  convince  the 
buyer  that  he  is  getting  his  money's 
worth  in  an  exceptional  article. 


When  good,  clean  eggs  retail  at  55 
cents,  and  cracks  and  dirties  at  40 
cents,  the  proof  is  at  hand  that  it  pays 
to  ship  only  high-grade  stuff.  The 
shipper  loses  the  difference. 


Putting  pep  into  the  egg  game  means 
nothing  more  than  educating  the  con- 
sumer to  good  things. 


Field  Crop  Notes 

(Concluded  from  page  248) 

ing  to  the  cultivator,  or  it  may  be 
placed  on  by  hand  just  ahead  of  the 
cultivator.  The  nitrate^  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  plants  in  a  few  days, 
and  no  further  difficulty  should  be  ex- 
perienced. Some  growers  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  Peninsula  apply  a 
bit  of  nitrate  of  soda  near  each  hill. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  add  a  little 
phosphoric  acid,  so  as  to  dilute  the 
strength  of  the  nitrate. 


Recent  years  have  shown  the  value 
of  a  small  tract  of  alfalfa  on  the 
average  farm.  That  alfalfa  can  be 
grown  successfully  is  a  thoroughly 
established  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the 
success  of  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the 
Eastern  and  :Middle  states.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  preparation  for  a 
satisfactory  seed  bed.  The  success  of 
a  seeding  depends  very  largely  on  the 
care  with  which  the  seed  bed  is  made. 
Such  .soil  should  be  well  compacted 
and  thoroughly  free  from  weeds.  This 
condition  can  be  secured  only  by  early 
plowing  and  frequent  workings  so  as 
to  compact  the  soil  and  rid  the  land 
of  weeds. 

Early  potatoes  is  an  excellent  crop 
to  precede  alfalfa.  The  cultivation  of 
that  crop  during  the  early  months  of 
j-iimmer,  together  with  the  heavy  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  potatoes  usually 
receive,  places  the  soil  in  an  ideal 
condition  for  seeding.  Where  the 
potatoes  have  been  removed  and  the 
ground  is  not  weedy,  it  may  be  thor- 
oughly disked  and  then  leveled  and 
compacted  so  as  to  get  the  desired 
tilth  and  have  the  moisture  retained 
near  the  surface.  Where  oats  and 
wheat  are  to  be  followed  by  alfalfa, 
the  plowing  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  grain  is  removed;  the  earlier  the 
plowing  can  be  done,  the  better.  The 
plowing  should  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  some  implement  that  will 
thoroughly  compact  and  pulverize  the 
surface  soil.  The  preparation  should 
be  as  if  the  land  was  to  be  seeded  at 
once;  then  after  each  heavy  shower 
the  field  should  be  gone  over  with  a 
harrow,  so  as  to  retain  as  jnuch  of  the 


moisture  as  possible.  A  great  many 
of  the  failures  In  alfalfa  seeding  are 
due  to  faulty  seed  bed  preparation,  di- 
rectly traceable  to  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  surface  soil  or  the  uneven  condi- 
tion of  the  surface.  Alfalfa  seed  is  so 
costly,  no  pains  should  be  spared  in 
putting  the  land  in  shape  to  germinate 
it  promptly.  It  need  not  be  seeded 
until  the  15th  of  August  or  the  10th 
of  September,  but  the  land  should  be 
plowed  early,  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
in  the  proper  condition  at  the  time  of 
seeding. 


Wool  Market  Looks  Good 

High  prices  are  being  maintained 
for  choice  wool,  particularly  medium 
and  finer  grades,  according  to  the  de- 
tailed wool  market  report  just  issued 
by  the  bureau  of  markets.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Buyers  are  showing  a 
willingness  to  pay  for  quality.  Some 
large  operators  have  shown  a  hesitancy 
to  purchase  the  new  clip  at  prices 
asked  by  the  producer,  while  others 
are  free  purchasers.  In  some  cases 
lower  prices  prevail  in  the  seaboard 
markets  for  the  same  class  and  grade 
of  wool  than  at  country  points.  That 
conditions  are  again  approaching  nor- 
mal is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on 
May  1st  about  83  per  cent,  of  the 
woolen  cards  and  spindles  and  7.1  per 
cent,  of  the  worsted  combs  and  spindles 
were  in  operation,  compared  with  ap- 
proximately 73  per  cent,  and  65  per 
rent.,  respectively,  for  April.  The 
machinery  on  government  orders  is  a 
negligible  quantity.  Wool  consump- 
tion decreased  steadily  from  the  time 
the  armistice  was  signed  until  April. 
The  figures  for  April  exceeded  all 
previous  months  this  year,  and  showed 
fin  increase  of  32  per  cent,  over  the 
preceding  month.  The  May  series  of 
London  wool  auctions  closed  with  ad- 
vances from  5  to  10  per  cent,  for  choice 
i  combings,  and  cross-breds  recovered 
j  and  finished  firm.  During  the  May 
series  107,000  bales  were  offered,  and 
only  a  small  portion  were  withdrawn. 


Wanted  PoMilloa  an  farm  manaRer  by  yoiinic 
niftii.  Had  full  cliAFKe  of  1400  acre  farm  before  koItik 
Into  military  sprvlce.  Oradiiatc  of  New  York  Htate 
('olIeu»' of  AKrinilture.     AMrenn 

Akthi-k  L.  Lukbns,  Hwaktiiuore,  Pa. 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
greatly  why  not  buy  a  high  grade  used 
Automobile,  thereby  saving  over  tJO  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  consists  of  the 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupmobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  Is  made  we  have  in 
stock  In  all  styles  and  models.  Write  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  information. 


Auto  Co. 


227-229  N.  Broad  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  kinds  grown  from  selected  seed.  Will  send  by 
Parcel  PoHtC.O.D.  postage,  if  deelred.  CABBAOE 
PKiANTM  a  specialty.  Leading  varieties.  40c.  per 
lou;  11.00  per  .VK);  ^LSo  per  1000:  lots  of  .5000  or  more, 
fl.2S  per  1000.  CAl'L.iri.OWER,a)c.  i>erlOO;#1.75 
per  500;  1.3.00  per  UKX).  1'eE.KRY.  50c.  per  100;  fl..50 
per  .500;  12  50  per  ICOO  Tomatoes,  Peppers  and  Sweet 
Potatoes.    Send  forCataloK  civlng  prices. 

C  E.  FIEL.I>,  Kewell,  N.  J. 


COOLEY  CHICKS— They  Grow 


Big,  strong,  husky  cbaps,  full  of  pep  and 
gingerand  sold  at  rock  liottom  prices  for 
iAnh  class  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff 
R<><k»>,  R.  I.  Reds,  \Vhite  Leghorns, 
Wynndottee,  etc.    Catalogue. 

E.  fooley,  Frenrblown,  N.J. 


ROMAN 

BUY,  SELL 
AND  EXCHANGE 

USED  CARS 

OF  THE  BETTER  KIND 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  in  your  car  for  a  later  model  or  a 

different  car. 
A  small  first  payment  and  you  can  have 

the  use  of  any  car  we  have. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  North  Broad  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catalog  B  Ment  upon  request 


BROWNS 

BARGAIN 
FENCE 
BOOK 


i^^ 


'       will  MTe  roq  •  lot  of 
money.     1 60  •ta'l«»  —  "Uo 
QaUs.  Ij»wn  Fenee.Barb  Wire.      ^^ 
eace  TAitaw  B«oA  for  my  Maw^BKI 

par*  our  low  factovT.  FREIGHT  PAID  prices.. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

lovarietieH.  strong  hati-liftl 

OI.I)  HONKSTY  IIaTCHKRY. 


(Cheap  flKiiriDg 
prices  of   ei,'K8.) 

vigorous.  Circular  free. 

New  Washington.  O. 


rHICKS.  8.  C.  Whit«  and  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Harrpd  P.  RociiP.  Post  prepaid.  Safe  del.  guaranteed. 
TBtalor  trtt.      Thr  Cyrloar  HalfbrrTt  Bax  A,  MlllcritowD,  Pa. 

n«.U«r  f^l^lr^Vm  5  Varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
DaD^  V/IIICKS  Catalog  and  price  list  Free. 
20tli  Century  Hatchery.  Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


para  our  low  factmr.  FREIGHT  PAID  prieee. 
^ Bamvle  to  taat  ana  book  free,  poatpald.  (4J 

THEBMWNFEieEAMniEC0^l09U153   ClEVEUm,OL 

Hummer's  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

At  special  prices.  July  and  August  delivery.  The 
most  prortUbl«  time  to  buy  chiclis.  Barred  Ply- 
mouth KocliH.  big  healthy  fellows,  100,  f  15.50;  50,  IS.M; 
R.  I.  Reds.  Carver's  IJlue  RiliUin  .strain,  100,  17.00;  50 
♦8.75;  Anoona's  the  most  proli table  breed,  100.  ^20.00, 
50.  tlO.OO;  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  everlay  strain,  lOO* 
|16.CHi;.50.  f;8.50;  8.  C.W.  Leghorn.  100,  14.00:50,  t7-5ti 
We  solicit  your  business  on  the  basis  of  square  deal. 
Ing.  live  arrival.  Parcel  post  paid.  Weekly  delivery. 
E.  R.  HuHHKR  &  Co.,  R.  D.  O..  Frenchtown,  N.  J^ 

LIVE  POULTRY 

wanted  at  market  prices.      Also  Hay  and  all  Farm 
Produce.    Active  market;  good  steady  demand. 
GIBBS  &  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


Trade 
Mark 


/l  O  OOO    QUALITY 
^     l.yj^VJ\JKJ    CHICKS 

Per  Week  from  HiUpot's  Record  Layers 

mean  prompt  delivery  of  your  order,  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 
Hatches  of  over  a  million  chicks  per  year  make  these  prices 
possible:  100        50        25 

White  Leghoma,  Pen  3    $14.00 

Brown  Leghorn*  16.00 

R.  I.  Reda  18.00 


7.50  4.00 
8.50  4.50 
9.50    5.00 

BOOKLET  FREE. 


hatch  July  22nd.     Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed 

F.  Hillpot,  Box  4,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


''fLom  of  Plexi-bf 
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Western  Canada  for 
years  has  helped  to  feed 
the  world — the  same  responsi- 
bility of  production  still  rests  upon  her. 
While  hiffh  prices  for  Grain,  Cattle  and  Sheep 
are  sure  to  remain,  price  of  land  is  much  below  its  value. 

Land  capable  of  yielding  20  to  45  bush- 
•Is  of  wheat  to  the  acre  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per 
acre— good  grazing  land  at  much  less. 

Many  farms  paid  for  from  a  single  year's  crop.  Raising 
0^  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  brings  equal  success.  The  Government 
encourages  farming  and  stock  raising.  Railway  and 
Land  Go's,  offer  unusual  inducements  to  Home  Seek- 
ers.  Farms  may  be  stocked  by  loans  at  moderate  interest. 
Western  Canada  offers  low  taxation,  good  markets  and  ship* 
ping;  free  schools,  churches  and  healthful  climate. 
For  particulars  aa  to  redaeed  railway  rates,  location  of  land,  illaa- 
trated   literature,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immig.,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  Harrison,  200  No.  2nd  St.,  Harrisborg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Oevemmant  Asent. 
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Handling  the  Stubble  Fields 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

•^  no  #«,  .h«  ».«t   11  mi  for  the  next  best  and  50  fenta  for  each  other  article  publlahed  In  our  Ex- 
peTleTeVr  1^.: ^  r^^e'rir  :::\:ea  to  oontr.h..te  their  experience  on  -------"""''  ^^ 

.QKKeat  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  lo  days  betore  dat«  oi  i«8ue. 


Topic   No     1272.   At-orsT   1.— Ilaullns   milk 

has  alWays  been  a  big  3<>l>,'«•^,'^«V■yTou 
How   do  vou  solve  tlve  piob  ein  .'     l>o  jm 
use    a    wagon    or    truck?      How    far    am 
where   do   yuu    take   itV      How    much    do 
7ou  r^eceive^l  ouart  ffr  it?     ^V^at  oxpeiise 
do  you   have   for   cans,   and   how   do   jou 
w^ash  them? 
Tone  No.  1273,  Aroisx  15  —What  garden, 
field  or  fruit  crops  do  you  grow  for  >our 
own  familv  and  hired  help?     What  do  ym 
think  of  garden   '•relishes'    and   fruits  as 
U>\h   healthful    and    ec.momlcal,    conserv^ 
ing  expensive   fot)ds.   as  bread,   etc.  .'As 
varieties,    svucessii.ns.    etc..    require   extra 
time  and  effort,   which   is  better:     1-ewei 
ki^ds    doing  without,  buying  from  otiiors. 
or  "growing  everything  the  family  eats    .' 
Topic  No.  1274,  Septf-mber  1. — \Vhat  kind 
of  crib  do  voi^   find  best  for  storing  corn 
How    do    you    pr<.tect    it    fronti    '"ts    am 
mice?      What   about    a   ci.nciete   or   me  a 
■    crib''     Is  it  good  to  build  it  double,  with 
Btoiage  room  for  wag«.ns,  etc.,  in  the  mid- 
dle?     How    Is    the    best    way    to    handle 
com  from   the  field  to  the  crib/ 


C.    C.    C,    Jr.,    Penn    Laird,    Va.-- 
Just  what  Is  best  to  do  with  stitbble 
land  when  the  harvest  is  over  depends 
largely  upon  crop  rotation,  amount  of 
grass  on  land,  etc.    Land  that  has  had 
diversified      farming     we      sometimes 
break    and    put    back   to   wheat    even 
when  we  have  a  good  stand  of  clover. 
If  land  has  been  in  wheat  as  much  as 
two    years    in    succession,    and    has    a 
good  stand  of  clover,  we  either  graze 
clover  or  cut  it  for  seed.    We  have  in 
the  past  gotten  good  croire  of  cow  peas 
by  plowing  stubble  land  and  sowing  to 
peas,  but  fully  half  the  time  they  are 
burned  up  by  a  fall  drought,  and  we 
have    ceased     following    stubble    land 
with  peas  for  this  reason. 

Generallv  speaking,  we  derive  greater 
profits  from  grazing  our  stubble  land. 
When  very  filthy  with  weeds,  we  mow 
them  to  destroy  weed  seed.  We  have 
never  failed  to  get  paying  results  from 
top-dressing  our  wheat.  This  season 
however,  wheat  is  unusually  rank,  and 
we  have  some  wheat  badly  lodged  now 
that  was  top-dressed.  By  avoiding  the 
lowlands  in  top-dressing  we  usually 
prevent  wheat  from  falling. 

Growing  wheat  profitably  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question  in  this  sec- 
tion without  the  use  of  a<  id  phosphate. 
We  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  experi- 
menting with  fertilizers  of  various 
kinds,  and  do  not  find  it  profitable  to 
use  fertilizers  carrying  either  nitrogen 
or  potash,  but  find  phosphorus  ex- 
tremelv  profitable  to  use  to  the  extent 
of  about  2r.O  pounds  per  acre,  i"  the 
form  of  acid  phosphate.  Our  wheat 
harvest  of  70  acres  is  now  nearly  ready 
to  take  off.  It  had  250  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre,  and  bids  fair  to 
yield  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

A.  J.  L.,  Albion.  W.  Va.— As  soon 
as   the   wheat   is    off    I    will   turn   the 
stubble  under  and  disk  it  down;  then 
m  about  two  weeks  I  will  go  over  it 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,     .\bout  Ju  y 
25th  I  will  drill  in  1  bushel  of  buck- 
wheat    per    acre    with    150    pounds    of 
16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate,  with  timo- 
thy   and    clover    mixed    in    the    grass 
eeeder.      With    a    favorable    season    I 
will  expect   from  15  to   20  bushels  of 
buckwheat    per    acre    and    a    good    set 
of   grass   and    clover,    practically    free 
from  weeds.     I  hardly  ever  fail  to  get 
a  good   set  of  grass   when   sown   with 
buckwheat  after  wheat  harvest    and  I 
usually  get  a  fair  crop  6f  b,..  kwheat. 
Last  fall  I  had  a  few  loads  of  manure 
m  the  stalls,  and  1  hauled  it  and  scat- 
tered  it  over   the   plowed   ground    for 
wheat  as  far  as  it  would  go^    ^  ^en    he 
ground  was  disked,  and  wheat  dnl led 
in   with   about   200   pounds   of    K.   per 
cent,    acid    phosphate    per    acre.      The 
rart    that    got   the   manure   is   plainly 
?fsible    now    by    the    heavier    growth. 
The  wheat  is  good   all  over  the  field, 
but   it  is  extra  good   where  manured 
we  always  use  fertilizer  with  wheat^ 
In  fact   it  is  useless  to  sow  wheat  here 
without  either  fertilizer  or  manure. 


E,     a    B.,    Youngs,    N.    Y.— Don  t 
pasture  your  stubble  fields;   the* cattle 
will  do  more  damage  to  the  next  year  s 
hay  crop  than  the  grass  they  get  will 
do  them  good.    I  once  saw  a  piece  that 
was  seeded  with  oats,  where  after  har- 
vest  a   crooked    rail    fence    was   built 
across  it,  and  one  side  was  pastured, 
the  other  not.     In  the  spring  the  fence 
was    removed.      At    haying   time    yoii 
could    see    the    difference    in    size    of 
grass  just  as  the  fence  crooked,  there 
being  a  much  larger  growth  where  not 
pastured.    As  to  mowing  stubble  fields, 
I  think  there  is  no  set  rule  that  one 
can  go  by.     If  there  are  many  weeds, 
it    would    generally    be    best    to    mow 
them;    if  not,   I   would   not   advise   it 
here,  as  the  stubble  helps  to  hold  the 
snow,  and  that  helps  protect  the  young 
clover    from    heaving    out.      Oats    are 
mostly    sowed    here,    but    very    little 
wheat.     We   cannot  get   another   crop 
after  oats.     They  generally  show  good 
effects  from  top-dressing  or  fertilizer. 


With  the  latter  I  think  you  are  apt  to 
get  heavier  oats  and  not  so  liable  to 
lodge  as  with  manure.  We  are  having 
great  results  from  the  use  of  ground 
lime  rock.  It  is  not  much  help  to  the 
oats,  but  a  very  marked  difference  is 
seen  in  the  clover.  Sometimes  we  get 
three  or  four  times  as  much  hay  (and 
of  a  better  quality)  where  about  two 
tons  of  the  ground  lime  rock  was 
spread  on  the  land  and  worked  in  when 
the  seed  was. 


W.  E.  F.,  Baltic,  Ohio.— We  see  so 

much  pasture  ruined — yes,  ruined — by 
injudicious  pasturing  that  we  can  not 


it  by  grazing  it  bo  hard  that  the  fol- 
lowing year's  hay  crop  is  seriously 
curtailed.  This  is  not  fancy,  but 
actual  fact  as  practiced  by  practically 
everybody  in  this  section.  We  did  the 
same  until  we  saw  the  folly  of  it.  We 
now  think  we  have  a  better  plan- 
After  taking  pains  to  secure  a  stand  of 
grass  and  clover,  we  aim  to  protect  it, 
and  not  destroy  it.  It  is  just  as  foolish 
to  let  cattle  eat  and  trample  the  young 
crop  as  for  a  man  to  erect  a  new  barn 
and  then  hold  a  match  to  it  and  watch 
it  go  up  in  smoke.  We  cut  and  re- 
move the  grain.  We  then  turn  in  our 
hogs   to    gather   up   the    waste    gram. 


':^!r.T^.iT:"z-z.^^^^^^^ 


have  been  guilty  of  the  same  blunder, 
but  have  had  our  eyes  opened  by  pay- 
ing dearly  for  it. 

We  sow  $25  clover  seed  in  the  spring. 
We  take  pains  to  grow  the  best  clover 
possible.      We   sow    timothy    with   the 
wheat  and  rye.    We  apply  manure  and 
fertilizer  to  help  produce  hay.    We  ap- 
ply lime  to  sweeten  the  soil  so  clover 
can    grow    successfully.      But    this    is 
not  sufficient.     When  the  grain  is  cut 
we  turn  in  a  bunch  of  cows  or  cattle 
and  let  them  graze,  and  keep  them  on 
it  till  the  young  stand  of  clover  and 
timothy    is    practically    ruined.      Just 
when  we  should  throw  the  mantle  of 
protection    around    the    young    clover 
and  timothy,  we  go  about  destroying 


While   they    eat   much,   they    will   not 
hurt   it.     Their   primary   object   is   to 
get  the  grain;    clover  is  of  secondary 
importance.      W'e    frequently    turn    in 
cattle  if  clover  gives  promise  of  grow- 
ing too  rank.     If  it  goes  to  seed  the 
first  season,  it  will  not  grow  the  next 
year       For    this    reason    we    like    to 
graze  enough  to  keep  it  from  produc- 
ing seed.    The  more  stubble  and  growth 
that  remains  on  the  ground  over  win-' 
ter,  the  better  the  hay  crop  will  be. 
The  mulch  thus  formed  will  help  pro- 
tect the  plants  and  roots  from  heaving, 
and  next  spring  form  humus  that  will 
help  to   stimulate  growth.     This  plan 
may  not  appeal  to  many,  but  we  have 
given  it  a  test.  
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Ai'Gi'ST  1."). — School  will  be  starting  apaln 
before  we  realize  It.  Have  theie  boon 
some  improvements  In  your  district  re- 
cently which  might  be  adaptable  else- 
where? Do  you  take  interest  enough  to 
see  that  the  buildiujf  Is  tit  for  the 
scholars,  especliilly  the  outbuildings?  If 
your  children  attend  a  vocational  high 
school,  tell  us  something  about  It  What 
ways  can  we  Improve  the  country  schools? 

Sei'tkmhku  1. — What  does  your  country 
church  or   iSuuday   school   plan   to  do  this 


fall  and  winter  to  arouse  Interest  in  it? 
Maybe  the  main  eflfort  was  made  this 
summer:  If  so,  what  was  it?  Is  your 
community  well  supplied  with  churches, 
and  are  they  all  prosperous?  If  not, 
what  are  the  reasons?  What  are  your 
ideas  of  a  successful  country  church? 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  does  not 
reach  u»  at  leaat  IS  daya  before  the  date  of 
iaaue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Ways  to  Avoid  Hot  Weather  Cooking 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — 
Three  things  I  regard  as  the  greatest 
helps  in  doing  away  with  much  cook- 
ing on  a  hot  stove  in  warm  feather. 
They  are:  Oil  stove,  flreless  cooker, 
and  ice  for  food  storage.  If  you  are 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  spring 
house,  the  ice  for  refrigerator  or  ice 
chest  is  not  a  necessity. 

I  believe  in  boiling  enough  meat  or 
vegetables  at  one  cooking  for  two  or 
three  meals.  This  requires  no  more 
heat  than  if  enough  for  one  meal 
alone  is  cooked,  and  how  it  helps  in 
hot  weather!  With  a  good  flreless 
cooker,  a  few  moments'  cooking  on 
the  oil  stove  will  be  all  the  heat  neces- 
sary, and  the  cooker  will  do  the  rest. 
Of  course,  in  hot  weather  the  food 
must  be  stored  in  a  cool  place  if  you 
are  going  to  keep  it  for  a  day  or  two. 
Here  is  where  the  Ice  is  needed.  Then 
when  ready  to  serve,  a  few  minntes' 
heating  on  the  oil  stove  is  all  that  is 
needed.  A  little  change  in  the  way  the 
food  is  dressed  will  prevent  it  from 
becoming  tiresome. 

If  you  have  ice,  there  are  many  des- 
serts that  can  be  prepared  that  will 
not  need  a  particle  of  cooking.  If 
turning  the  ice  cream  freezer  is  too 
strenuous,  there  are  numbers  of  de- 
llcioifs  ices,  gelatin  mixtures  and 
mousses  that  need  be  only  packed  in 
Ice  and  salt.  They  are  far  better,  too, 
for  all  in  hot  weather  than  heavy  des- 
serts, such  as  pie  and  doughnuts. 
Here  Is  one,  easily  prepared,  that  will 
not  call  for  any  perspiring  over  a  hot 
cook-stove:  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  till  stiff,  and  add  gradually  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar.  In  another  vessel,  whip 
two  cupfuls  of  heavy  cream,  and  add 
two  cupfuls  of  any  crushed  fruit  or 
berries;  when  stiff,  combine  the  two 
mixtures,  put  in  mold,  and  pack  in 
equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt  for  about 
four  hours.  Tapioca,  cooked  and 
sweetened,  and  added  to  sweetened, 
uncooked  fruit,  and  served  with  sugar 
and  cream,  is  also  delicious. 

I  always  aim  to  have  cold  boiled 
meat,  salmon  or  something  similar  for 
the  meat  course  in  hot  weather.  Cold 
boiled  potatoes,  either  creamed,  fried 
or  made  into  a  salad,  pickles,  pre- 
serves, bread  and  butter,  with  a  des- 
sert such  as  I  have  mentioned,  with 
cookies  or  cake  if  I  have  them  on 
hand,  and  milk,  iced  tea  or  cocoa  for 
a  drink,  constitute  our  supper  in  hot 
weather.  If  I  fry  or  cream  the  pota- 
toes, it  takes  al)out  fifteen  minutes  on 
one  burner  of  the  oil  stove;  otherwise 
I  need  no  heat  of  any  sort.  Everyone 
is  better  satisfied  with  a  supper  of  this 
kind  than  when  hot  food  is  served. 

Miss  M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.— By 
always  having  an  abundance  of  light 
bread  on  hand,  and  by  cooking  double 
quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
dinner,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  use  these 
for  supper.  Instead  of  cooking  a  warm 
one,  during  the  summer  months.  The 
men  here  object  to  cold  suppers,  so  I 
re-heat  my  left-over  vegetables  and 
fruits  on  the  oil  stove,  and  also  pre- 
pare the  soft  toast  this  way.  So  my 
suppers  usually  consist  of  at  le^st  two 
vegetables,  such  as  lima  or  string 
beans,  sliced  tomatoes,  fried  potatoes 
or  whatever  vegetables  are  in  season. 


bread,  butter,  eggs  or  bacon,  stewed 
fruit  or  preserves,  with  either  tea, 
milk  or  cocoa.  During  the  winter 
months  I  try  to  cook  double  quantities 
of  meats  and  vegetables,  and  serve  the 
balance  of  these  for  the  evening  meal 
by  re-heating  them,  and  this  requires 
only  a  short  time.  Thus  much  work 
is  eliminated  in  connection  with  this 
meal. 

I  like  to  have  a  large  quantity  of 
cookies  and  beaten  biscuits  on  hand, 
as  these  are  not  expensive,  but  very 
wholesome,  and  they  help  greatly  to 
fill  the  menu  for  either  dinner  or 
supper. 


Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa.— 

We  are  fond  of  cold  suppers  during 
the  summer,  and  milk  is  always  the 
foundation  of  these  meals.  We  have 
milk  with  white  or  raisin  bread,  cin- 
namon rolls  or  Johnny  cake,  salad, 
cake  or  cookies,  and  fresh  or  stewed 
fruit.  My  kitchen  is  very  warm,  and 
I  find  it  helps  to  keep  the  door  closed 
and  do  as  much  of  my  work  as  I  can 
on  the  porch  or  in  the  pantry.  Fresh 
fruit  can  take  the  place  of  so  much 
baking,  and  there  are  many  garments 
that  will  do  with  little  or  no  ironing. 

The  following  recipes  I  find  satis- 
factory for  hot  weather  suppers: 

Salad  Dressixo. — 2-3  cupful  vinegar, 
V4,  cupful  sugar,  1  egg,  Vj  teaspoonful 
mustard  and  1  teaspoonful  flour.  Heat 
vinegar,  mix  other  Ingredients  and  stir 
in  the  hot  vinegar.  Before  using,  thin 
with  cream.  This  Is  good  for  either 
vegetable  or  fruit  salads. 

Creamed  Egos.  —  Split  hard-boiled 
eggs  lengthwise,  and  cover  with  a  rich 
cream  sauce.  This  dish  Is  very  good 
with  plain  boiled  or  fried  potatoes, 
or  it  may  form  the  principal  supper 
dish. 

Brow.ned  Tomatoes. — Cut  ripe  tomar 
toes  In  very  thick  slices,  roll  In  flour, 
and  brown  in  butter;  remove  toma- 
toes, put  1  pint  of  milk  In  pan,  thicken 
with  1  heaping  tablespoonful  flour, 
season  generously  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, pour  over  tomatoes. 


nothing  excels  fruits  and  what  we  call 
cold  custard,  which  Is  made  by  taking 
a  quart  of  warm  milk,  sweeten  and 
flavor  to  taste  (I  prefer  vanilla  or 
nutmeg,  or  both),  and  dissolve  in  It 
a  Rennet  tablet.  Then  keep  in  a  warm 
place  until  thick.  Put,  after  thick. 
In  an  ice  chest  or  somewhere  to  get 
cold   before   serving. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  P.,  Winchenden,  Mass. 
— Three  of  the  most  satisfying  dishes 
that  my  family  likes  for  supper  are 
boiled  rice  with  a  cream  sauce  in 
which  cheese  is  melted,  tomatoes  and 
eggs  scrambled  together,  and  a  cheese 
souflle,  all  easily  prepared  and  nutri- 
tious. 

For  the  first  I  boil  the  rice  In  the 


morning,  or  when  I  am  getting  dinner. 
The  cream  sauce  I  usually  make  just 
before  supper,  using  enough  cheese  to 
have  it  of  good  flavor.  The  rice  is 
boiled  In  salted  water.  When  It  Is 
put  together,  crumbs  are  scattered 
over  the  top  and  browned  in  the  oven, 
although  that  Is  not  necessary. 

For  the  tomato  and  egg  dish,  either 
fresh  or  canned  tomatoes  are  heated 
and  seasoned;  then  the  eggs  are  beaten 
and  added.  I  use  six  or  eight  eggs 
for  a  pint  of  tomato,  but  It  can  be 
varied. 

The  cheese  souffle  is  made  of  V^  cup- 
ful cornmeal  cooked  until  thick  in  1 
pint  milk,  then  add  1  egg  yolk,  white 
beaten  separately,  V2  cupful  grated 
cheese,  and  season  with'  salt,  mustard 


Miss  M.  A.  C,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
— In  order  to  avoid  work,  and  be  In 
the  kitchen  as  little  as  possible  during 
hot  weather,  the  first  essential  is  to 
have  an  oil  stove  and  also  a  three- 
compartment  boiler,  each  part  taking 
one-third  of  the  space  on  the  burner. 
Then,  I  cook  In  a  way  to  use  It  as 
little  as  possible,  by  cooking  meats, 
potatoes,  etc.,  in  quantities  to  do  for 
several  meals  and  keeping  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  needed.  Roast, 
stew  or  pot  roast  a  good-sized  piece  of 
meat,  and  have  one  meal  of  it  while 
hot,  and  then  when  cold,  slice  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  and  use  fragments  for  hash. 
The  same  with  potatoes.  Boil  a  potful 
with  skins  on,  and  have  once  while 
hot,  and  do  not  peel  the  remainder 
until  nee<led  for  each  meal.  They  keep 
better.  Then,  for  one  meal,  after  tak- 
ing skins  off,  put  In  an  iron  skillet, 
whole,  with  lard,  and  sea.son  with  salt 
and  pepper,  cover,  and  place  on  the 
stove  and  fry  brown.  They  are  as 
good  as  when  baked  with  meat.  Then, 
again,  make  into  potato  salad,  and  also 
slice  and  fry  for  breakfast. 

In  the  way  of  heat-saving  desserts, 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Full  directions  for  makine,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittine  and  seam  allowing  When  ordering  write  your  nam* 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  siie  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each      Address,  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PH'LAD'A    PA. 


Oa:tn. —  Liidl»*s"  and  mlsRPs'  waist.  Cut 
In  Rlzcs  :j4,  ."•<•>.  .^H.  40  an«l  42  iiuhp.s  bust 
measure.  This  smart  waist  Is  made  with 
ji  vost  front,  and  cau  be  slipped  over  the 
head. 

0a«2 — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  .'{4, 
.T),  .'{S.  4(»  and  42  Inches  bn«t  measure. 
The  loose  jtanel.  which  is  caught  under  the 
belt  ni  the  waisillne,  is  the  new  feature 
of    this    youthful    frock. 

«.i:m. — LadU's"  and  Misses'  tucked  waist. 
Cut  in  sizes  .'{4,  .'iO.  .'{«.  40,  42  and  4  4  Inches 
bust  nn-asure.  It  slips  on  over  the  head, 
and  fastens  on  the  shoulders. 

»202 — Child's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4 
and  »!  years.  A  simple  little  dress  for  warm 
niorniutfs.  Ilanjrs  stralybt  from  the  sIkmiI- 
ders,  and  buttons  at  the  back. 

f»344 — Girls'  dress.  .\n  attractive  style 
for  a  gingham  dress.  lias  three  box  plaits 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  two-pi»>ce  .skirt. 


fM»80. — Toadies'  one-piece  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  .S4,  :{(5.  :i8.  40,  42,  44,  40  and  48 
Inches  bust  measure.  'Hie  lonf?  panel  front, 
pointed  c<»llar  and  pockets  are  of  contrast- 
ing material. 

J);i41» — Ladles'  two-pIe«»  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  24,  2«5.  28,  .30  .'{2  and  .'^4  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  sections  forming  the  pockets 
at  the  side  are  set  In.  and  the  large  flapi 
are  Mttracllvely  trimmed  with  pearl  buttons. 

u:trt'Ji — Chllds  Kmpire  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4.  0  and  8  years.  Tlie  waist,  sec- 
tion Is  cut  to  give  a  bolero  or  jacket  effect. 

J>;t.'»0.-^I,:i(lio.s'  tfiree-plece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  24,  20.  28,  .10,  .12  and  .'54  Inches  waist 
measure.  This  good-looking  sport  skirt  U 
gathered  acr<ys  the  back,  and  closes  at  tho 
left   side  front. 

»I»N — Misses'  dre.ss.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
10.  18  and  20  years.  The  one-piece  skirt 
and  sleevfes  are  attached  to  an  underwalst 
of  lining. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called— "Every  >Voman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  it  ordtrtd 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  pottprid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


and  paprika,  put  in  baking  dish,  and 
bake  thirty  minutes.  Serve  at  once. 
I  use  an  oil  stove,  and  find  It  a 
great  saver  of  time  as  well  as  heat. 
With  both  single  and  double-burner 
ovens,  and  triplicate  saucepans,  much 
can  be  accomplished  with,  a  three- 
burner  stove. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


"By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  1915,  The  Bobbe  Merrill  Comi^ny 
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Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

With  cotton  goods  high  in  price, 
good  quality  and  fast  colors  are  of 
prime  importance. 

A  clean  grass  plot  makes  an  ideal 
curtain  stretcher.  Pin  the  scallops 
down  with  toothpicks. 

An  experienced  housewife  says  fihe 
Is  never  bothered  with  milk  scorching, 
because  she  always  rinses  the  saucepan 
with  hot  water  before  putting  over 
the  milk  to  heat. 

There's  something  more  than  a 
"feed"  in  something  to  eat  at  com- 
munity meetings.  It  partakes  of  the 
age-old  ceremony  of  "breaking  bread 
together,"  and  is  part  of  the  spirit  of 
hospitality. 

Keeping  clean  is  easier  and  better 
than  making  clean. 

The  average  grown  person  needs  two 
to  three  ounces  of  fats  each  day.  Does 
this  seem  a  lot?  Remember  that  there 
is  fat  in  milk,  cheese  and  eggs,  as  well 
as  in  butter  and  fat  meat. 

An  old  catalog  or  magazine  on  the 
shelf  of  the  range  or  kitchen  table 
makes  a  good  pad  on  which  to  set  ket- 
tles. By  tearing  off  the  top  page  when 
soiled,  the  pad  is  kept  always  clean. 

Rhubarb  is  a  great  extender  of 
fruits  in  making  preserves.  Have  you 
a  copy  of  "Ways  of  Using  Rhubarb"? 
You  can  have  a  copy  by  asking  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  N»  Y.,  for 
R.  C.  F.  H.  107.  '    - 


CHAPTER  X— Continued 
But  the  children  loudly  objected  to 
this.  If  Prue  and  Fairy  went,  they 
would  go!  So  down  the  stairs  they 
trooped,  a  timorous,  trembling  crowd. 
Prudence  went  at  once  to  the  tele- 
phone, and  called  up  the  residence  of 
the  Allans,  their  neighbors  across  the 
street.  After  a  seemingly  never-ending 
wait  the  kind-hearted  neighbor  left  his 
bed  to  answer  the  insistent  telephone. 
Falteringly  Prudence  explained  their 
predicament,  and  asked  him  to  come 
and  search  the  house.  He  promised 
to  be  there  In  five  minutes,  v/lth  his 
son  to  help. 

"Now,"  said  Prudence  more  cheer- 
fully, "we'll  just  go  out  to  the  kitchen 
and  wait.  It's  quiet  there,  and  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  we'll 
be  perfectly  safe."  To  the  kitchen, 
then,  they  hurried,  and  found  real 
comfort  In  its  smallness  and  secure- 
ness.  Prudence  raked  up  the'  dying 
embers  of  the  fire,  and  Fairy  drew  the 
blinds  to  their  lowest  limits.  The 
twins  and  Connie  trailed  them  fear- 
fully at  every  step. 

When  the  fire  was  burning  brightly, 
Prudence  spoke  with  great  assurance. 
"I'll  just  run  in  to  the  dungeon  and  see 
for  sure  if  the  money  is  there.  I  do 
not  honestly  believe  there  is  a  soul  in 
the  house,  but  1  can't  rest  until  I  know 
that  money  is  safe." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Fairy.  "You'll  stay  right  here  and 
wait  with  us.     I  do  not  believe  there's 


anyone  in  the  house,  either,  but  if 
there  is,  you  shan't  run  into  him  by 
yourself.  You  stay  right  where  you 
are,  and  don't  be  silly.  Mr.  Allan  will 
do  the  investigating.  " 

Every  breath  of  wind  against  the 
windows  drew  startled  cries  from  the 
younger  girls,  and  both  Fairy  and  Pru- 
dence were  white  with  anxiety  when 
they  heard  the  loud  voices  of  the 
Allans  outside  the  kitchen  door.  Pru- 
dence began  crying  nervously  the 
'moment  the  two  angels  of  mercy 
appeared  before  her,  and  Fairy  told 
their  tale  of  woe. 

"Well,  there  now,"  Mr.  Allan  said 
with  rough  sympathy,  "you  just  got 
scared,  that's  all.  Everything's  sus- 
picious when  folks  get  scared.  I 
told  my  wife  the  other  day  I  bet  you 
girls  would  get  a  good  fright  some 
time  left  here  alone.  Come  on,  Jim, 
and  we'll  go  over  the  house  in  a 
jiffy." 

He  was  standing  near  the  dining- 
room  door.  He  lifted  his  head  sud- 
denly, and  seemed  to  sniff  a  little. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  faint  odor 
of  tobacco  in  the  house. 

"Been  any  men  in  here  tonight?"  he 
asked.  "Or  this  afternoon?  Think, 
now!" 

"No  one,"  answered  Prudence.  "I 
was  alone  all  afternoon,  and  there  has 
been  no  one  in  this  evening." 

He      passed      slowly      through      the 

dining-room  into  the  hall,  closely  fol- 

!  lowed   by   his  son   and   the  five  girls. 
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•*R«o"  aoster  Metal  Shingles.  V-Cnmp,  Corru- 
irated  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
Pn«.  Sidings,  tailboard.  Paints.  etc,..d.rect  to  you 
at^ck-BottJ«i  Faetory  Wi<-es  Posmvely  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  rr«l«ht. 

^Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire.  rust,  lightmngproof. 

Free  Roofing  Booic 

Get  onr  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
pro&U.  Ask  for  Book  | 
No.788 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
ap  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garase Bool»,  Bhowingstylea. 

THBVowAtos  Mro.  CO., 

73S-788  Wta  •••.   Oriti— «».>• 


Samples  & 

iRoofing  Book 
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l*kn  tht  Ltadtrt  Evirywhtrt 

Our  maehineaare  desurned 
and  built  to  meet 
all  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be 
worked.  They  em- 
— ^  ^.b>     body  every  point  of 

eonstroction   which   insures    freed oni   from 

is^^-7«^^.Tn^'"hrvitTnnis  "t:! 

SlSirj>SlS'in?uTry?'  ^JftHiiay  for  our 
r  ntt  DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE.  ETC 
Bivinir  particulars  of  the  O.  K^ampion  Lin^ 

CHAMPION  POTATO  ■•'MJHIMraY  COMPAinf 
V9Chieaoo  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana 


im/AKITCT\  Kar'y  *»"  Capable,  progressive 
WAN  1  ll>U  farmer  to  operate  lOO-scre  farm, 
n^ar  PhiFnixville.  First  on  salary  later  on  shares. 
Artdre««  Progressive,  The  PracUcal  Farmer.  Pbila. 
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Peel  Peaches,  Pears  and  Plums 
In  One-fifth  the  Time 

PEEL  your  peaches,  pears  and  plums  for  pre- 
serving with  Babbitt's  Lye.  It  saves  four- 
fifths  of  the  time  and  labor  that  is  usually  spent 
in  paring.  The  U.  S.  Board  of  Food  Inspection 
has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not  injure  the 
quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit 

This  is  the  method  used  by  the  big  California  fruit  can- 
ners.  The  hot  lye  solution  peels  off  the  skin  without  injury 
to  the  fruit  It  also  prevents  waste  of  the  best  flavored  part 
of  the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Save   the   directions   printed  be- 
low.    Get  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Lye  of 
your  dealer  and  preserve  this  sea- 
son the  easy  Babbitt  way. 
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DIRECTIONS 
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Sodium  Chlonde       ^^^^ 
Sodium  Sulphate,  M^^ 
:iGHT  13.25  OZ.        ^ul^'*^ 

Solution  in  AI«'""'- 


2  To  9  eallons  ol  water  add  half  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Con-  | 

I  centrated  Lye  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum.     For  small  | 

I  quantities  of  fruit  use  one  gallon  of  water,  4  tablespoons  | 

I  BabbiU's  and  a  pinch  of  alum.     Place  fruit  in  a  wire  | 

i  basket  or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  the  bo.  ing  solution  | 

I  for  two  minutes.     Rinse  thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  | 

I  all  the  skin  will  come  off.  | 

I ,„ U....M.......M ...........""".". .".M..............-r 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc,,  1 5  W.  34th  St,  New  York 
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already  much  reassured.  As  he 
passed  the  dungeon  door  he  paused 
for  a  moment,  listening  intently,  his 
head   bent. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Allan,"  cried  Prudence, 
"let's  look  in  the  dungeon  first.  I 
want  to  see  if.  the  money  is  safe." 
Her  hand  was  already  on  the  lock,  but 
he  shoved  her  away  quickly. 

"Is  there  any  way  out  of  that  closet 
hesides  this  door?"  he  asked. 

"No.  We  call  it  the  dungeon," 
laughed  Prudence,  her  self-possession 
quite  recovered.  "It  is  right  under 
the  stairs,  and  not  even  a  mouse  could 
gnaw  its  way  out,  with  this  door  shut." 
"Who  shut  that  door?"  he  inquired 
still  holding  Prudence's  hand  from 
the  lock.  Then,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  went  on:  "Let's  go  back 
in  the  other  room  a  minute.  Come  on, 
all  of  you."  In  the  living-room,  he 
hurr'ed  to  the  telephone,  and  spoke  to 
the  operator  in  a  low  voice.  "Call  the 
police  headquarters,  and  have  them 
send  two  or  three  men  to  the  Methodist 
parsonage  right  away.  We've  got  a 
burglar  locked  in  a  closet,  and  they'll 
have  to  get  him  out.     Please  hurry." 

At  this  the  girls  crowded  around  him 
again  in  renewed  fear. 

"Don't  be  scared."  he  said  calmly; 
"we're  all  right.  He's  in  there  safe 
enough,  and  can't  get  out  for  a  while. 
Now,  tell  me  about  it.  How  did  you 
get  him  in  the  closet?  Begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Carol  began  the  story  with  keen 
relish.  "I  woke  up,  and  thought  I 
heard  someone  in  the  room.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  Prudence.  I  said,  'Pru- 
dence,' and  nobody  answered,  and 
everything  was  quiet.  But  I  felt  there 
was  someone  in  there.  I  nudged  Lark, 
and  she  woke  up.  He  moved  then,  and 
we  both  heard  him.  He  was  fumbling 
at  the  dresser,  and  our  ruby  rings  are 
gone.  We  heard  him  step  across  the 
room  and  into  the  closet.  He  closed 
the  door  after  him,  didn't  he.  Lark?" 
"Yes,  he  did."  agreed  Lark.  "His 
hand  was  on  the  knob." 

"So  we  sneaked  out  of  bed,  and  went 
into  Prudence's  room,  and  woke  her 
and  Fairy."  She  looked  at  Connie,  and 
blushed.  "Connie  was  asleep,  and  we 
didn't  waken  her,  because  we  didn't 
want  to  frighten  her.  We  woke  the 
girls — and  you  tell  the  rest,  Prudence." 
"We  didn't  believe  her,  of  course. 
We  went  back  into  their  room,  and 
there  was  no  one  there.  But  the  rings 
were  gone.  While  they  were  looking 
at  the  dresser,  I  remembered  that  I 
forgot  to  lock  the  dungeon  door,  where 
we  keep  the  money  and  the  silverware, 
and  1  ran  downstairs  and  slammed  the 
door  and  lo(  ked  it.  and  went  back  up. 
I  didn't  hear  a  sound  downstairs." 

Mr.  Allan  laughed  heartily.  "Well, 
your  burglar  was  in  that  closet  after 
the  money,  no  doubt,  and  he  didn't 
hear  you  coming,  and  got  locked  in. 
Did  you  make  any  noise  coming  down 
the  stairs?" 

"No,  I  was  in  ,my  bare  feet,  and 
I  tried  to  bo  quiet.  l>ecause  if  there 
was  anyone  in  the  house.  I  did  not 
want  him  coming  at  me  in  the  dark. 
I  ran  back  upstairs,  and  we  looked  in 
father's  room.  I  thought  father  had 
forgotten  to  take  his  watch  with  him, 
but  it  wasn't  there.  Do  you  really 
think  it  was  Sunday  he  forgot  it, 
Fairy?" 

"No."  .said  Fairy.  "It  was  there  this 
afternoon.  The  burglar's  got  it  in  the 
dungeon  with  him,  of  course.  I  just 
said  it  was  Sunday  to  keep  from  scar- 
ing the  twins." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  foot- 
steps around  the  house,  and  knew  the 
officers  had  arrived.  Mr.  Allan  let 
them  into  tho  house,  four  of  them,  and 
led  them  out  to  the  hall.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  burglar 
was  in  the  dungeon.  He  had  been 
busy  with  his  knife,  and  the  lock  was 
nearly  removed.  If  the  officers  had 
been  two  minutes  later,  the  dungeon 
would  have  been  empty.  The  girls 
were  .sent  upstairs  at  once,  with  the 
Allan  boy  as  guard — as  ^uard,  without 
regard  for  the  fact  that  he  was  prol>- 
ably  more  frightened  than  any  one  of 
them. 

The  chief  officer  rapped  briskly  on 


the   dungeon    door.     Then    he   clicked 
his  revolver. 

"There  are  enough  of  us  to  over- 
power three  of  you,"  he  said  curtly. 
"And  we  have  men  outside  the  house, 
too.  If  you  make  any  disturbance,  we 
shall  all  fire  the  instant  the  door  is 
opened.  If  you  put  your  firearms  on 
the  floor,  and  hold  both  hands  over 
your  head,  you'll  be  weii  created.  If 
your  hands  are  not  up,  we  fire  on  sight. 
Get  your  revolvers  ready,  boys." 

Then  the  officer  opened  the  door. 
Evidently  .he  ourgiar  was  wise  enough 
to  appreciate  the  futility  of  fighting 
against  odds.  Perhaps  he  did  not  wish 
to  add  the  charge  of  manslaughter  to 
mat  of  robbery.  Certainly  he  did  not 
feel  himself  called  to  sudden  death. 
At  any  rate,  his  hands  were  above  his 
head,  and  in  less  than  a  second  he  wds 
securely  manacled. 

The  chief  officer  had  been  eyeing  him 
closely.  "Say!"  he  exclaimed.  "Aren't 
you  Limber-Limb  Grant?"  The  burglar 
grinned,  but  did  not  answer.  "By 
jove!"  shouted  the  officer.  "It  is! 
Call  the  girls  down  here,"  he  ordered, 
and  when  they  appeared,  gazing  at  the 
burglar  with  mingled  admiration,  pity 
and  fear,  he  congratulated  them  with 
considerable  excitement. 

"It's  Limber-Limb  Grant,"  he  ex- 
plained. "There's  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  hira.  You'll  get  the 
money,  as  sure  as  you're  born."  Then 
he  turned  again  to  the  burglar.  "Say, 
Grant,  what's  a  fellow  like  you  doing 
on  such  a  fifth-rate  job  as  this?  A 
Methodist  parsonage  is  not  just  in  vour 
line,  is  it?" 

Limber -Limb  laughed  sheepishly. 
"Well,"  he  explained  good-naturedly, 
"Chicago  got  too  hot  for  me.  I  had  to  get 
out  in  a  hurry,  and  I  couldn't  get  my 
hands  on  any  money.  I  had  a  fine  lot 
of  jewels,  but  I  was  so  pushed  I  couldn't 
use  them.  I  came  here  and  loafed 
around  town  for  a  while,  because  folks 
said  Mount  Mark  was  so  fast  asleep  it 
did  not  even  wake  up  long  enough  to 
read  the  daily  papers.  I  heard  about 
this  parsonage  bunch,  and  knew  the 
old  man  had  gone  off  to  get  more  re- 
ligion. This  afternoon  at  the  station 
I  saw  a  detective  from  Chicago  get  off 
the  train,  and  I  knew  what  that  meant. 
But  I  needed  some  cash,  and  so  I 
wasn't  above  a  little  job  on  the  side. 
I  never  dreamed  of  getting  done  up 
by  a  bunch  of  preacher's  kids.  I  went 
upstairs  to  get  those  family  jewels  I've 
heard  about,  and  one  of  the  little  ones 
gave  the  alarm.  I  already  had  some 
of  them,  so  I  came  down  at  once.  I 
stopped  in  the  dungeon  to  get  that 
money,  and  first  thing  I  knew  the  door 
banged  shut.  That's  all.  You're  wel- 
come to  the  five  hundred  dollars, 
ladies.  Someone  was  bound  to  get  it 
sooner  or  later,  and  I'm  partial  to  the 
ladies,  every  time." 

I^imher-Limb  Grant  was  a  modern 
thief  of  the  new  class.  At  that  mo- 
ment, in  Chicago,  he  had  in  storage  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
jewels  which  he  could  not  dispose  of 
on  the  pressure  of  the  moment.  The 
law  was  crowding  him  close,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  choose  between  meeting 
the  law  or  running  away  from  It.  He 
ran.  He  reached  Mount  Mark,  and 
trusted  to  its  drowsiness  for  conceal- 
ment for  a  few  weeks.  But  that  after- 
noon the  arrival  of  a  detective  gave 
t.im  warning,  and  he  planned  his  de- 
parture promptly.  A  parsonage  occu- 
pied by  only  five  girls  held  no  terrors 
for  hira,  and  with  fifty  dollars  and  a 
few  fairly  good  jewels  a  man  of  his 
talent  could  accomplish  wonders. 

But  Mount  Mark  had  aroused  from 
its  lethargy.  Limber-Limb  Grant  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Starr  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  accounts  of  the  evangelistic 
services  being  held  in  Burlington. 
The  workers  were  meeting  with  marked 
success,  and  Mr.  Starr  felt  he  should 
get  in  touch  with  them.  So  on  Thurs- 
day morning  he  took  the  early  east- 
bound  train  to  Burlington.  There  he 
sought  out  a  conveniently  located 
second-class  hotel,  and  took  up  resi- 
dence. He  attended  the  services  at  the 
tabernacle  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 

(Continued  on  pav«  256) 
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Buy  Your  Spreader  Now 

A  GOOD  manure  spreader,  properly  used, 
will  undoubtedly  earn  its  full  cost  and 
more  on  any  average  farm  this  year.  Besides 
doing  that,  it  ^ets  you  into  the  habit  of  fertiliz- 
ing your  land  regularly  and  so  building  up  a  soil 
condition  that  makes  your  farm  more  valuable  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

Everybody  expects  prices  of  farm  products  to  be 
high  this  year.  The  market  will  absorb  everything 
you  can  raise  and  pay  you  well  for  it.  Occasional 
top  dressings  of  growing  crops  will  increase  yields 
this  year,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
your  spreader,  and  will  also  give  you  even  greater 
assurance  of  bigger  yields  next  year.  Buy  your 
manure  spreader  now  and  get  busy. 

For  best  results,  get  a  light-draft  Low  Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf,  or  20th  Century  spreader,  whichever 
the  dealer  sells.  All  these  machines  spread  beyond 
the  wheel  tracks,  yet  are  so  narrow  they  can  be 
driven  right  into  the  barn  for  easy  loading.  There 
are  three  handy  sizes,  small,  medium,  and  large. 
Each  can  be  adjusted  to  do  the  heaviest  spreading 
ever  required,  or  for  the  lightest  kind  of  top  dress- 
ing.   The  spread  is  wide  enough  to  dress  three  rows 

of  corn  at  once. 

You  cannot  expect  land  to  grow  bumper  crops  on  an  empty 
stomach.  This  year  it  will  pay  you  well  to  feed  your  crops. 
Buy  a  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or  20th  Century  spreader 
now.  At  harvest  time  vou  can  charge  the  full  cost  off  your 
books  and  have  a  spreader  that  has  cost  you  nothing  and  that 
will  do  good  work  for  years  to  come.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company 
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Clean  Separators 
—Healthy  Udders 

TN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  we're  apt  to 
1  overlook  some  of  the  detaUs  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream— 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North    Star    Anti-Septic   Wool   Fat   Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  "give  down"  more  milk-— pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL— It  costs  you  nothing  to  proro  for 
yourself  whut  North  SUr  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  yo«r 
stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample /tm.  Write 
today.     Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Inc. 
DEPT.  H  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOBS 

We  have  put  the  best  mixed  hay  into 
the  sheep  barn.  It  pays  to  get  as  much 
good  clover  as  possible  for  sheep.  It 
will  not  only  save  grain,  but  they 
relish  it  much  better  than  hay  with  a 
high  percentage  of  timothy. 

In  checking  up  the  record  of  pigs, 
we  find  that  the  brood  sows  that  had 
tne  run  of  rye  pastures  all  winter  pro- 
duced larger  and  stronger  p*gs  than 
those  kept  in  lots  without  some  green 
feed. 


The  pigs  have  been  on  the  spring- 
sown  forage  since  June  10th.  They 
are  doing  well,  but  have  a  hard  time 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  forage  because 
of  the  rank  growth  due  to  frequent 
rains. 


Two  old  sows  were  sold  recently  at 
$18  per  hundred,  and  the  two  brought 
over  $200.  These  sows  failed  to  pro- 
duce good  litters,  and  were  culled  out 
from  the  herd.  As  soon  as  a  brood 
sow  fails  to  produce  a  good  litter  she 
should  be  shipped  to  market. 


We  have  a  field  planted  to  soy  beans 
that  is  later  to  be  used  for  hog  pas- 
ture. They  certainly  are  growing 
rapidly,  and  will  make  excellent  forage. 
More  of  these  should  be  grown  for 
hog  and  sheep  pasture. 


The  lambs  are  on  the  rape  pasture. 
Such  pasture  will  keep  them  from 
getting  infested  with  stomach  worms, 
and  they  can  be  kept  near  at  hand 
to    be    watched. 


record-making  work  at  Mr.  Cabana's 
farm  year  after  year,  until  im  the  last 
week  of  May  the  climax  was  reached 
by  the  sale  of  oattle  from  this  Kom- 
dyke  strain  to  the  amazing  total  of 
$755,470,  an  average  of  $3242  for  233 
head  sold  in  four  days.  ^ 

The  progeny  of  the  $25,000  bull 
alone  sold  for  $298,685,  one  son  bring- 
ing the  record  price  for  a  dairy  bull, 
$125,000,  which  was  paid  for  Rag 
Apple  the  Great.  Progeny  of  Rag 
Apple  the  Great  sold  for  .$41,940,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $525,625,  including  the 
selling  price  of  Rag  Apple  Komdyke 
himself,  which  was  $60,000. 

Robert  Pointer,  a  real  estate  man 
from  Henry  Ford's  city,  bought  the 
ffecord-priced  bull,  and  A.  W.  Green, 
from  Pewaukee,  Wis.,  took  old  Rag 
Apple  Komdyke  8th. 

The  top-priced  young  bull,  less  than 
three  years  old,  is  a  son  of  the  first 
cow  on  the  North  American  continent 
to  make  50  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week, 
since  shoved  out  of  her  champion- 
ship by  a  Canadian  cow  who  has  made 
51  pounds. 

An     interesting     thing     about     this 
record-breaking  sale  is  that  it  had  its 
start  ten  years  ago,  on  a  small  farm 
in    Huevelton,    N.    Y.,    when    a   young 
man     who     needed     the    money,     and 
thought    it    a    most    imheard-of    price, 
sold   his  pet  cow,  Pontiac  Rag  Apple, 
for  $8000.     So  in  the  beginning  it  was 
not  the  sport  of  millionaires,  but  the 
sacrifice    of    a    young   but    progressive 
farmer  that  headed  the  Rag  Apples  on 
the  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Vermont. 
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Two  Machines 

When  One  Will 
Do  More  And 
Better  Work? 


This   illustration   shows   a 

"close   up**    view   of   Cutting 

Head  of  the  Patented  Mealing 

Screen    Attachment    that  makes 

any  Gehl  Ensilage  Cutter  the  best 

Alfalfa  Cutter  in  the  world. 

Gwn  T  ¥  1       FEED  GRINDERS 
til  Fl  I^    and  SILO  FILLERS 

quickly  reduce  any  form  of  dry  roughage  to  a  meal  of  uniform  and  ideal    | 
granulation.    Grinding  your  own  alfalfa,  clover  hay,  stover,  etc.,  will  enable  you  to   Q 

Save  From  33  to  SO  Per  Cent  on  Feed  BilU 

Many  features  make  the  Gchl  a  distinct  leader  in  its  class,  among  them  bem^ 

l.t— It  requires  no  man  at  the  feed  table— is  absolutely  self- 
feeding.     2nd— Does  clean,  uniform  cuttmg,  both  dry  teed 
and  for  silo.   3rd— Extremely  durable.     All-steel  frame. 

Heavy  construction    throughout, 
4th — Has  positive  safety  de- 
vice— can't  blow  up.   Sth — 
Requires  less  power  for  a 
given  capacity  than 
other  cutters. 


We  are  making  plans  to  lay  in  our 
supply  of  mill  feed,  cottonseed  meal 
and  oil  meal.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
price  will  be  lower  this  fall.  The 
price  of  all  these  feeds  is  much 
higher  than   a  year  ago. 


I  recently  talked  to  a  man  who  last 
year  purchased  a  farm  that  was  in 
good  shape,  lait  the  buildings  needed 
painting.  He  painted  the  barn  and 
outbuildings;,  and  lecentlv  sold  the 
farm  at  an  advance  of  $2000. 


All  the  fields  that  were  in  rye  and 
used  for  early  pasture  have  been 
plowed  and  put  into  rape  for  mid- 
summer pasture.  The  fields  that  are 
being  pastured  at  present  will  be 
plowed  and  seeded  to  rape  as  soon  as 
the  forage  is  all  gone. 


We  have  just  ordered  a  barrel  of 
crude  oil  to  b«  used  for  killing  the 
lice  on  the  hogs.  We  use  a  sprinkling 
can.  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  back  so  it 
will  work  down  over  the  sides.  It  will 
also  keep  the  skin  in  good  condition. 


Some  Big  Prices  for  Purebreds 

A.    C.    MORRELL 

That  all  the  lunatics  were  not  inside 
the  establishments  provided  for  their 
confinement  was  the  mildest  statement 
made  by  hosts  of  cattle  breeders  when 
Oliver  Cabana,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  paid 
125.000  for  the  Holstein  bull  Rag 
Apple  Korndye  Sth  about  four  years 
ago.  Many  and  diverse  were  the 
prophecies  of  disaster  made.  W«t  they 
were  all  made  of  no  account  by  the 
steady   progress  of  the   breeding  and 


National  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Meeting 

W.    H.   TOM  HAVE 

The  fortv-fourtk  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Ayrshire  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Springfield.  Mass.. 
.June  11th  to  13th.  The  attendance 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
association,  more  than  three  hundred 
members  and  admirers  of  the  breed 
being  there.  The  presence  of  members 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  indicates  the  prominent 
pesition  which  the  breed  holds  among 
the  dairv  interests  of  the  country. 

The  meeting  June  11th  was  devoted 
largely  to  business  of  a  general  char- 
acter, such  as  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion   and    by-laws    and    the    report    of 
ofliiers  and  committees.     The  associa- 
tion has  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous 
year    since    its  organization.      With   a 
deficit  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
registration    and    transfers    have    in- 
creased   so    that    a    surplus    of    about 
$9000  has   been  accumulated.     Promo- 
tion   work    for    the    breed    through    a 
field   man   is  to  be  a  prominent   part 
of    the    work    for    the    coming    year. 
W.    P.   Scharck.   Avon,  N.  Y..   was   re- 
elected   president,    and    J.    S.    Watson, 
Brandon.  Vt..  was  chosen  secretary. 

The  first  national  sale  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  was  held  on  the  Elastem  States 
Exposition  grounds.  .Tune  12th.  for 
which  purpose  fifty  head  of  select  cat- 
tle had  been  chosen  by  the  show  com- 
mittee. Most  of  the  cattle  in  the  sale 
went  to  buvers  from  Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin  and  Canada,  T.  J.  Murphy, 
Devon.  Pa.,  and  Wm.  Turner.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  both  securing  foundation 
for  a  new  herd.  The  top  price  cow 
of  the  sale  was  Lotus  Jean  Armour, 
consigned  by  W.  P.  Scharck.  Avon. 
N  Y  .  and  purchased  by  C.  H.  Peverill. 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  for  $8100.  The  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  grand  champion 
bull  was  Nancy's  Mint  Master,  con- 
signed by  Wendover  Farm.  Bernards- 
ville  N.  J.,  and  purchased  by  E.  I. 
Murphy,  Devon.  Pa.,  at  $5200.  The 
average  of  the  sale  was  $1621. 
I 
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Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

119  South  Water  St. 
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Before  you  Buy 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card 
to  get  Galloway's  prices  on 
graJn  elevators,  ensilage  cut- 
ters, hay  tools,  pump  engines, 
cream  separators,  manure 
spreaders  and  other  farm  im- 
plements. And  it  will  be  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made. 

Galloway  Sells  DIrcd 
from  Factory  to  Farm 

Tha   aavin*  goaa  into  four  own  Ppckat. 

Every  artiala  ruarantaad  tor* ..-#—- 

tion  or  money  rr' — -"" '  — 

both  waya.    Cho 

Cloaaby  ahipOin«  . 

tM_MA  »--« —  aBd  nantioti  iiaplamant 

WnW  |BUy  yog  ara  inUraatad  in. 

Wm.GallowayCo. 

B*xs«7  Waterloo,  laws 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

has  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  iv^ers,  other  malces  of  mills,  and  to^eplace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earli  " 
Aermotors,  making  them 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  arid 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  1 
venting  wear   and   enabi 

mill  to  pump  in  the  lightt-. , 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We    make    Gasoline    Engines.    Pumps,     lanks. 

Water    Supply     Goods     and    Steel    Framt    Saws. 

lirita  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelftir  SU  Chicago 


CUT 


'Vme  front  t«^t  gave     H 
T^GRIFnN  SILO  FAMEll 


An  uiu  I'strui'U-il  <  niit.iiunis  opfri- 
UiK.  Doors  ahaoluttlv  ticht  but 
will  not  swell,  rerminent  »te«l 
Ud(l>-r  attarhed  to  front.  Erery- 
thins  flrst  class  and  prices  right. 
Prlfc*  on   aii|>>iratlon. 


GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 
Box  13  Hudson  Falls,  N. 
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IN  ENGINE  PRICeS 

KEROSENE  -JGASOLINE 

2   to   80   H-P. 

Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary.  Portable  ort 
Saw-  Kig— all  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.    Best 

?rt^'i^7nL':"t^;ua«!nfe;.      Choose  your    own 

fl^^.N^cut  in  quality,  but  a  b>K  <;»»'«  ]?"«» 

f^'ick  action.    Wr.tc  for  new  eyt-prico  caU- 

108--FIIEC.  »o*«pald--ED.  H.  WITTE,  Ires. 

WIxfE  fWGlNE  WORKS 

2M.5  Oakland  AvORuo.  Kaaaaa  City.  •»•• 

2545  Kmpiro   Building.    PIttakyrgli.  •»•- 


1br^1»<.c.Ae  Rlchoot Food.  Low To« Coot 
Molasses  wnto  today  for  lewastpHco 

PHILAIELPHW  MOLMIES  CO..  10S5BsschSt..Willtdsl>>H.ri. 

Purebred  Heelstered 

r^  Holstein  Cattle 
,tnd  for  FREE  lUu:tr^t,J  BooiUt, 
The  ■olstfin-Friesian  Association 
ol  Amfrica.Boxro.Brattleboro.Vt 

'•HAMPHHIRKS"  Bred  Gilts 
for  fall  farrow:  IC'.  lb.  boars,  pigs 
anv  Bce.  frpp  circular. 
L<kl  ST  1,AW'>   TARM.  Blrd- 
ID-Hand.  Tto\  P.  I.anr.  Co..  Pa. 


RE«.  P.  rHIWAW.  Berkalilp*«.  r.  Whlfeo. 
LnrKe  strains,  ail  Rzvf.  ni.itcd  not  akm.  J.rea 
Sowi  Service  Boars.  Foi:itry.  Conies.  Beagles.  Aire- 
dales. Grade  Giirrnseys.  TTolsK'in  Calves. 

Srtiri  ftnmp  fr<r  prirr*  nvd  rirrulnr.t. 
P.  F.  Hamilton  Corliran*  llle.  Pa. 


SILOS 

Opcning  Roors 

FullSilo  Without  RiriLUM* 
QuTTCRS  **o  BLOwcms  Iq:^ 

P-A  wniTC       Ton    CATALOO 

AND    SOCIAL     PBICtS   NOW 

E.F.SCHhtCHTER    Co, 

f»»£MTJ\  tOS.lBTtl3T. 

XwMnrrteJ  mutk*,  P*. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Botli  sexes   six  weeks  olii.    Ilred  for  iiiHklnt;  money. 
W.  r.  :Mr!«P.*KKAN.  FarnlMM.  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Best  of  Breed! nie.  20  Boars 
and  *)  Gilts.     Priced  120 

eruh  if  ordered  at  once.     Uc^-ister  ;  apt  rs  free. 

Ma»*r«  Rerkohir*  Farnso.  Dafcaboro.  Del. 

DUROC  JERSEYSi  i»te«i.  mno  a  u--\  Kmi  (4iit8. 

F.  1..   McCE-VRE,  New  „Wilmla»«o«,   P». 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  oage  254) 

ing,  and  then  went  to  Ded  at  the  hotel. 
He  slept  late  the  next  morning.  When 
he  finally  appeared  ae  noticed  casually, 
without  giving  it  thought,  that  the 
clerk  behind  the  desit  looked  at  him 
with  marked  interest.  Mr.  Starr 
nodded  eneerfuliy,  and  the  clerk  came 
at  once  trom  behind  the  desk  to  speak 
to  him.  Two  or  three  other  guests  who 
had  been  lounging  about  drew  near. 

''We've  just  been  reading  about  your 
girls,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  respectfully. 
"It's  a  pretty  nervy  little  bunch!  You 
must  be  proud  of  them!" 

'My  gtrls!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Starr. 

■'Haven't  you  seen  the  morning 
paper?  You're  Mr.  Starr,  the  Meth- 
odist minister  at  Mount  Mark,  aren't 
you?" 

"I  am!  But  what  has  happened  to 
my  girls?  Is  anything  wrong?  Give 
me  the  paper!" 

Mr.  Starr  was  greatly  agitated.  He 
showed  it. 

But  the  clerk  could  not  lose  this 
opportunity  to  create  a  sensation.  It 
was  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  "Why,  a 
burglar  got  in  the  parsonage  last 
night,"  he  began,  almost  licking  his 
lips  with  satisfaction.  "The  twins 
heard  him  at  their  dresser,  and  when 
he  stepped  into  the  closet  they  locked 
him  in  there,  and  yelled  for  the  rest 
of  the  family.  But  he  broke  away 
from  them,  and  went  downstairs  and 
climbed  down  into  the  dungeon  to  get 
the  money.  Then  Prudence,  she  ran 
downstairs  alone  in  the  dark,  and 
locked  him  in  the  dungeon — pushed 
him  downstairs  or  something  like  that. 
I  believe — and  then  telephoned  for  the 
police.  And  she  stayed  on  guard  out- 
side the  dungeon  until  the  police  got 
there,  so  he  couldn't  get  away.  And 
the  police  got  him,  and  found  it  was 
Limber-Limb  Grant,  a  famous  gentle- 
man thief,  and  your  girls  are  going  to 
get  five  hundred  dollars  reward  for 
catching  hin-;." 

.»  Five  minutes  later  Mr.  Starr  and 
his  suitcase  were  in  a  taxicab  speed- 
ing toward  Union  Station,  and  within 
eight  minutes  he  was  en  route  for 
Mount  Mark — white  in  the  face,  shaky 
in  the  knees,  but  tremendously  proud 
in  spirit. 

Arriving  at  Mount  Mark,  he  was  in-  » 
stantly  surrounded  by  an  exclamatory 
crowd  of  station  loungers.  "Ride  sir? 
Glad  to  take  you  home  for  nothing, " 
urged  Harvey  Reel,  Mount  Mark  was 
enjoying  more  notoriety  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  two  hundred  years  of  its 
existence.  The  name  of  Prudenre  svas 
upon  every  tongue,  and  her  father 
heard  it  with  satisfaction.  In  the  par- 
sonage he  found  at  leas.  :\«'0-thirds  of 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Soc.ety,  i.n£  trustees 
and  the  Sunday  school  supci?nt6..vient. 
along  with  a  miscellaneous  &3o0»tivu-  * 
of  orainary  members,  mixed  up  »irb 
Presbyterians.  Baptists  and  a  few  un- 
classified outsiders.  And  Prudence  was 
the  center  of  attraction. 

She  was  telling  the  "whole  story," 
for  perhaps  the  fifteenth  time  that 
morning,  but  she  broke  off  when  her 
father  hurried  in,  and  flung  her  arms 
about  him.  "Oh,  papa,"  she  cried, 
"they  mustn't  praise  me.  I  had  no 
Idea  there  was  a  burglar  in  the  house 
when  I  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  if  I 
hadn't  been  careless  and  left  the  dun- 
geon unlocked,  the  money  would  have 
been  in  no  danger;  and  if  the  twins 
hadn't  wakened  me,  I  wouldn't  have 
known  there  was  a  burglar  about  the 
place;  and  if  Fairy  hadn't  kept  me 
from  rushing  out  to  the  dungeon  to  see 
If  the  money  was  safe,  he  would  have 
got  away,  and — it  took  the  policemen 
to  get  him  out.  Oh,  I  know  that  is 
not  very  grammatical,  father,  but  it's 
Just  as  true  as  if  it  were.  And  I 
honestly  can't  see  that  much  credit  is 
due  me." 

But  Mount  Mark  did  not  take  It  so 
calmly.  And  as  for  the  Methodist 
church — well,  the  Presbyterian  people 
used  to  say  there  was  "no  living  with 
those  Methodists  since  the  girls  caught 
a  burglar  in  the  parsonage."  Of 
course,    it   was   important,    from    the 


Methodist  point  of  view.  Pictures  of 
the  parsonage  and  the  church  were  In 
all  the  papers  for  miles  around,  and 
at  their  very  next  meeting  the  trustees 
decided  to  get  the  piano  the  Sunday 
school  had  been  needing  for  the  last 
hundred  years! 

When  the  five  hundred  dollars  ar- 
rived from  Chicago,  Prudence  felt  that 
personally  she  had  no  real  right  to 
the  money.  "We  must  divide  it,"  she 
insisted,  "for  I  didn't  earn  it  a  bit 
more  than  any  of  the  others.  But  It  is 
perfectly  glorious  to  have  five  hundred 
dollars,  isn't  it?  Did  you  ever  have 
five  hundred  dollars  before?  Just  take 
it,  father,  and  use  it  for  whatever  we 
need.     It's  family  money." 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  this.  "No," 
he  said.  "Put  it  in  the  bank.  Pru- 
dence, for  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you  will  want  money  very  badly. 
Then  you  will  have  it." 

"Let's  divide  it,  then — a  hundred 
for  each  of  us,"  she  urged. 

Neither  the  younger  girls  nor  their 
father  would  consent  to  this.  But  when 
Prudence  stood  very  firm,  and  pleaded 
with  them  earnestly,  they  decided  to 
divid*  it. 

"I  will  deposit  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  four  younger 
ones,"  he  said,  "and  that  will  leave 
you  as  much." 


So  it  was  settled,  and  Prudence  was 
a  happy  girl  when  she  saw  it  safely 
put  away  in  the  bank. 

"We  can  get  It  whenever  we  really 
need  it,  you  know,"  s"he  told  her  father 
joyfully.  "It's  such  a  comfort  to  know 
it's  there!  I  feel  just  like  a  million- 
aire, I  am  sure.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  all  right  to  send  Limber-Limb  Grant 
a  letter  of  thanks  for  it?  We  were 
horribly  scared,  but — well,  I  for  one 
am  willing  to  be  horribly  scared  for 
such  a  lot  of  money  as  that!" 

(To  he  continued) 


Demand  for  Sumac  Increases 
Sumac,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
certain  sections  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  gathered  and  sold  profitably 
to  tanners  and  dye  manufacturers,  say 
the  specialists  of  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  price  has  increased 
in  recent  years,  because  of  the  de- 
crease in  importations  of  this  plant 
from  Sicily.  The  American  sumac,  if 
properly  gathered  and  cured,  is  equal 
to  the  imported  article. 

In  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 


Our  Hottfeinakers'  Number 


good  wages  can  be  made»  the  departs 
ment  says,  by  gathering  and  selling 
sumac  during  July,  August  fliid  Sep- 
tember.  Arrangements  for  the  sale 
of  the  iumac  should  be  made  before 
it  is  (jatherad. 

Department  Bulletin  706,  which 
gives  useful  information  regarding  the 
gathering,  curing  and  pale  of  sumac, 
can  be  had  upon  applicatioti  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  farmer  who  has  faith  in  his  call- 
ing is  ihe  one  who  is  most  likely  to 
succeed. 


j^J^  INCREASED  APPIE  PROFITS 

^A^-^         1A&       A  Farqubar  Hydraulio 


Cider  Preti  will  turn 
your  culls  into  Kood 
•elllaff  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neisbbors. 

Our  high  preuur*  eoa- 
itructlon  gets  all  tha  Julc* 
from  Ute  applM  with  mini- 
mum power,  ft'eraea  la 
■Izet  trom  IS  to  4M  barrels 
aday.  Now  Catalogu* 


BtTlng  full  particulars  froo  on  request. 

A.B.  Farqniwr  Cou,  Ltd.,  BMlM.Tark.Pa. 
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WHO  DOES  the  BUYING 
FOR  YOUR  FAMILY? 


There  is  someone  in  your  family  who  has  a 
big  resporlsibility.  Food  to  buy  for  the  table; 
clothes  for  the  children  and  grown-ups;  new 
household  utensils,  linen,  furniture,  books 
and  all  the  hundred  and  one  little  things  for 
which  the  family  income  is  spent. 

In  most  families  one  person  does  the  bulk  of 
the  buying.  And  it  is  that  person's  job  to 
see  that  the  money  is  well  spent — that  you  all 
get  full  value  for  every  cent  that  goes  out. 

The  success  of  a  family  depends  on  wise  buy- 
ing just  as  the  success  of  a  business  does. 
Wise  buying  means  intelligent  buying.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  knowledge  of  goods. 
The  best  way  to  get  this  knowledge  is  by 
reading  advertisements.  They  tell  you  what 
is  new  and  good. 

Not  only  the  person  who  does  the  buying 
but  every  member  of  the  family  should  read 
advertisements.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  the 
others  to  help  the  one  who  does  the  buying 
by  pointing  out  advertisements  of  new  goods 
and  giving  all  the  information  possible  as  to 
tastes  and  styles  and  values. 

Advertisements  are  published  for  your  ben- 
efit.    Make  use  of  them  by  reading  them. 


FBIZE  LETTEB 

A  Nation's  Foundation 

Y.  Mi  gRaybill' 
TtOME!  Homemaking!  What  wonderful  possi- 
H  bilities  and  responsibilities  are  contained  in 
these  simple  words,  and  how  far  reaching  the  influ- 
ence of  each  homemaker!  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  homemakers  realize  that  their  mission  is  the 
highest  to  which  woman  has  been  called,  or  if 
the  majority  of  farmers'  wives  regard  their  work 
as  mere  drudgery. 

Last  year  when  we  were  all  trying  to  do  our 
bit,"  a  young  mother  of  several  fine  boys  said  to  a 
friend-  "Oh,  if  I'd  never  married,  my  life  might 
have  amounted  to  something.  I  might  go  and  do 
something  for  my  country." 


The  prize  winning  homemaken'  Utten  from  our 
rtader*  appear  on  thi»  and  following  page:  Other 
letter*  we  have  received  on  thu  eubject  wiU  appear 
in  eubeeqaent  iseaee. 


FBIZE  liETTEB 

Community  Spirit 

MBS.   GBACE   P.   BBEADS 

f  T  has  seemed  that  no  two  Granges  serve  quite  the 
1  same  purpose  to  their  members  as  is  intended. 
Any  Grange,  more  or  less,  becomes  the  good  to  its 
community  that  its  members  make  it.  To  them  it 
may  become  the  "hub"  of  the  wheel  for  all  living 
in  the  community,  or  it  may  be  only  a  "spoke"  in 


PBIZE  LETTEB 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

MRS.    C.    S.    FEBRILL 

THE  making  of  home  consists,  in  part  at  least, 
in  keeping  the  love  of  the  children  centered 
there     I  know  of  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than 
by   giving   them   an   interest   in   things   about   the 
home.     Generally,  wherever  boys'   and  girls'   cluba 
have  been  organized  they  have  done  much  to  iutereat 
the  children  in  farm  life.     Show  me  a  live,  active 
club,  and  I  will  show  you  young  people  who  are  not 
inclined  cityward.     Instead,  they  are  content  with 
farm  life  as  it  comes  to  them.     They  are  growing 
into    men    and    women    who    will    feed    the    world 
tomorrow,  and  they  love  their  home  and  their  work. 
The  last  clause  in  the  above  is  of  paramount  Im- 


\ 
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On*  ofth*  thouBand*  of  Fmnntyloaniu  farm  heme9» 

"Why  what  better  service  could  you  give  your 
country' than  bringing  up  such  boys  as  yours  and 
making  a  home  for  them  and  their  father,  who  is 
helping  to  feed  the  nations?"  asked  her  friend. 

She  looked  puzzled  and  wondering  for  a  time  and 
then  answered:  "Do  you  really  think  that?  Why. 
mother  and  sister  are  always  lamenting  that  my 
talents  arc  thrown  away,  shut  in  here,  where  I 
never  get  Into  the  midst  of  things  and  hardly  ever 
hear  any  music,  even,  except  of  my  own  P  ayi^g- 

What  is  It  the  Campflre  Girls  are  taught?  Upon 
one's  attitude  toward  work  depends  much,  oh.  very 
much,  of  one's  happiness  In  life."  and  we  mar  well 
Tdd  that  It  also  affects  very  largely  the  happiness 
of  all  m  the  home  and  of  all  with  whom  one  comes 
?n  contact,  thus  Influencing  an  ever-widening  circle. 

(CoBcIud«a  oa  PMT*  261) 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r^-r,fv  abound  hmcau,*  of  modern  mmthod,  u^d,  both  indoor*  and  oat 
on  hilt  and  in  vaH*y,  wh*r*  happtn***  and  pro*p*rtty  aboana  o«c 


their  lives  It  may  become  an  organization  some- 
what battered  and  broken-Just  one  of  the  many 
spokes  about  the  hub,  one  of  the  many  things  that 
touch  the  edge  of  their  lives,  but  the  contact  with 
It  giving  nothing  to  broaden  or  benefit  them. 

I  know  of  one  Instance  of  the  unusual  value  one 
Grange  has  to  the  members  of  a  community  and 
the  benefit  It  has  been  to  the  farm  homee.  both 
to  the  men  and  to  the  women.  This  Grange  s 
located  five  miles  from  a  town,  back  on  the  hills 
in  a  tiny  setUement  that  boasts  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
people  in  a  one-mile  radius,  so  it  does  not  have  a 
thickly  settled  territory  from  which  to  draw  its 
raembership.  Some  five  years  ago  it  had  a  mem- 
bership of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  They 
decided  to  build  thera  a  hall.    .This  they  did  with 

(Coaclutlctl  oa  pa««  2Q2) 


portance,  for  "Where  thy  treasure  Is.  there  will  thy 
heart   be   also."     To  do   their  best   for  the   young 
people,  these  clubs  must  have  the  hearty   support 
and  encouragement  of  the  parents.    There  are  many 
cases    where    parents    are    Indifferent    to.    or    even 
discourage,  the  clubs,  and  then  they  wonder  why 
Johnny  goes  off  to  the  city,  and  Mary  married  so 
young.     The  truth  of  the  matter   Is  that   Johnny 
could    see   nothing   on    the    farm    for    himself,    for 
he  had  never  a  plat  of  ground,  a  pig  or  a  calf  to 
call  his  own.    Hence  his  migration  to  the  city;  and 
Mary  married  to  escape  a  life  of  drudgery.     If  you 
want  Johnny  and  Mary  to  stay  on  the  farm.  If  you 
want  them  to  love  their  home.  If  you  want  the  o  d 
homestead    taken    care    of    after    you    are    too    old 
and  feeble  to  till  the  soil,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  and  reason  give  the  children  a  pig.  a  calf. 
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some  poultry  or  something  to  have  for  their  very 
own,    let    your    agricultural    agent    "get    a-holt"    of 
them,   encourage  them   all   you   can,   and   you   will 
have  helped  much  in  the  making  of  home. 
Kentucky. 

V 

PBIZE  LETTER 

Home  Surroundings 

ANNA    M.    BLACK 

I  HERE  are  few  places  where  improvement  may 
be  made  more  profitably  than  in  the  lawn  .of 
the  farmer's  home.  A  small  outlay  of  time  and 
labor  will  bring  great  reward  in  that  pride  of  home 
which  helps  to  make  contented  young  people — and 
it  is  not  the  contented  young  people  who  leave  the 
farm.  A  few  good  shade  trees,  well-kept  lawn, 
trained  vines,  shrubbery  and  flowers  are  possible 
to  any  country  home.  A  hammock  in  a  shady  nook, 
lawn  seats,  swings,  all  have  an  inviting,  hospitable 


save   his   horses'   strength,   and   he   will   save   days  up  the  state  road,  so  this  young  farmer  Installed 

and  weeks  of  time.  a  much-advertised  electric   plant,   which  has  come 

I  believe  no  farm  can  afford  to  be  without  a  tele-  up  to  all  its  self-laudation.     The  instaJlation  cost 

phone  and  lavor-saving  machinery  in  the  home  as  a  few  hundreds,  but  the  cost  per  month  is  a  mere 


well  as  on  the  farm.  I  am  positive  that  a  bathroom 
and  modern  water  system  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  short  time  in  the  better  health  of  the  family,  in 
the  time  and  labor  saved,  and  it  certainly  will  help 
to  sell  the  farm  to  good  advantage.  And  I  have 
long  believed  that  an  attractive  lawn  and  some 
flowers  are  one  of  the  best  investments  on  the  farm. 
New  York. 

0 

PRIZE  LETTER 

When  a  Man  Builds 


trifle— a  little  oil  and  a  little  gasoline. 

The  playroom  in  the  third  story  for  the  children 
in  winter  was  also  thoughtfully  planned.  Needless 
to  say,  this  wife  is  happy. 

Maryland. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

The  Telephone's  Part 

MISS   MINNIE  MICHAEL 

RING!      Ring!      Ring!       "There's    the    telephone 
again!"  I've  exclaimed  more  than  once  when 


A 


I'd  be  busier  than  busy  in  the  kitchen  and  didn't 

feel  a  bit  like  saying  "Hello"  in  a  courteous  voice. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  rates,  we  have  been 

thinking  seriously   of  having  the  telephone  taken 


ELIZABETH  JEAN 

YOUNG  farmer  neighbor  of  ours,  after  living 
in  a  rented  home  for  several  years,  with  count- 
less inconveniences,  fell  to  planning  the  house  that 

look.      At    one   end    of   the   croquet   ground    at   my     some  day  he  intended  to  build— the  house  that  would  out,  but  we  have  become  so  used  to  it  that  I  don't 

girlhood  home  was  a  rustic  arbor  which  was  always     shelter  him  and  his  pretty  wife  all  their  days,  and  know  how  we  would  get  along  without  it.    We  live 

a  source  of  pride  and  joy.     It  was  constructed  by     one  that  wo«ld  give  his  wife  pleasure,  convenience  four  miles  from  the  nearest  doctor,  and  if  one  of 

paterfamilias.     It  had  deep-set  locust  posts  at  each     and  comfort.  us  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill,  we  could 

Sooner  than  he  expected,  his  portion  of  the  home  just  step   to    the   telephone  and   call   him   up,  and 

farm  was  given  to  him.     He  brought  from  his  desk  if  he  was  "in"  he  could  be  here  in  half  an  ho«r. 
those  plans  that  for  years  he  had  studied  over.    Not         Then,  too,  we  raise  plants  to  sell,  and  get  many 

fully    satisfied,    he    went    to    neighborhoods    where  orders  for  them  over  the  telephone.    When  the  feed 

haughty    architects    had    planned    the    homes.     He  barrel  and  flour  sack  are  empty,  we  doti't  hitch  up 

to  get  some  more,  but  order 


corner,    and    intermediate   ones   at    front   and    rear. 

Laurel    bracketing   extended    from   the    upper    part 

of  the  front  and  corner  posts  to  the  "roof,"  which 

projected   about   eighteen    inches   beyond   the   main 

structure,    Virginia  creeper  and  trumpet  vine  made 

a    close    shade,    and    the 

arbor     was     a     thing     of 

beauty.      A     hammock,    a 

little    table    and    a    chair 

were  its  chief  furnishings. 

Near     the     other    end     of 

the  croquet  ground  was  a 

beautiful    Japanese   locust, 

which  for  thirty  years  was 

never     without    a    strong, 

well-built     wooden     swing, 

which  bore  many  a  gleeful 

one    up    "level"    into    the 

leafy  branches.    Look  ever 

your   plat   of    ground,   and 

measure    its     possibilities, 

then    make    a    start,    and 

you    may    be   surprised    at 

how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished.   You  may  be  sure, 

at   least,    it    will   not   cost 

verj-^   much   and  will  have 

the  hearty  co-operation  of 

the    young    folks    of    the 

family. 
Pennsylvania. 


The  family  or  community  picnic  at  this  time  givee  a  day'»  rett  which  ia  well  earned  and  often  profitably  spent 
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looked  about  for  devices  that  would  mean  comfort, 
saving  of  labor  to  his  wife.  While  he  says  these 
conveniences  cost  him  additionally  a  sum  that  pro- 
hibits a  car  other  than  his  "flivver"  for  several 
years,  it  is  a  joy  to  see  his  wife  step  to  the  little 
door  set  above  the  floor  in  the  wall,  and,  upon 
opening  it,  she  lets  down  the  ironing-board,  which 
is  hinged  and  has  a  leg  at  the  narrow  end.  There 
is  no  lifting  of  a  heavy  board  from  a  closet.  When 
on  by  the  exigencies  of  daylight  saving,  production     the   ironing   is   done,   the  leg  is   folded   under,   the 


Lifting  the  Farm  Mortgage 

M.    C.    FEINT 

1%  it  wise  to  deny  ourselves  of  the  comforts  that 
most  city  people  of  similar  financial  circum- 
stances enjoy  daily  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
mortgage  may  be  paid  off  a  little  earlier?  The 
writer  has  had  a  prolonged  period  of  illness,  brought 


and  more  production,  with  scant  help  or  none  at 
all;  and  during  the  months  of  convalescence,  and 
since  recovery,  values  have  changed  very  decidedly. 

According  to  my  new  understanding  of  life  on  a 
farm,  health  and  a  fair  amount  of  cheerful  optimism 
are  of  first  importance.  Overwork  by  either  the 
farmer  or  his  wife  cannot  be  practiced  year  after 
year  without  destroying  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living. 

Unless  the  farm  is  near  town  and  other  centers 
of  interest,  I  regard  an  automobile  as  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  early  lifting  of  the  mortgage. 
Indeed,  I  believe  an  automobile,  rightly  used,  will 
help  to  life  the  mortgage  sooner  than  almost  any 
.  other  agency,  as  it  places  the  farmer  and  his  family 
In  touch  with  progressive  things  of  all  sorts.  Agri- 
cultural meetings  and  lectures  can  be  attended  that 
would  otherwise  be  Impossible,  and  the  farmer  will 
learn  more  profitable  methods  of  running  his  farm. 
He  will  sell  his  crops  to.  better  advantage,  he  will 


board    easily    raised    to    its    position    in    the    tiny 
closet  in  the  wall. 

The  back  of  the  refrigerator  Is  placed  so  that  the 
Ice,  brought  upon  the  back  porch,  can  be  stowed  In 
through  the  little  door  built  by  the  carpenter — a  lit- 
tle door  that  is  through  the  back  of  the  refrigerator 
and  the  adjoining  wall.  So  much  for  watching 
intelligently  what  other  people  do! 

Then,  the  packing  boxes  In  the  third  story  are 
a  joy!  They  are  near  the  steps,  yet  quite  out  of 
the  way  and  against  the  walls — three  of  them,  long, 
conveniently  roomy.  But  It  Is  of  the  lids  that  we 
speak.  Instead  of  long,  heavy  lids  that  tire  you 
to  lift,  each  lid  is  divided  in  two  parts.  A  rod  is 
placed  across  the  middle  of  the  packing  box,  and  on 
this,  one  edge  of  each  divided  lid  rests  when  closed. 
If  you  are  putting  in  a  long  garment  or  cover,  both 
lids  can  be  raised  with  the  least  effort,  and  the 
little  rod  removed  also. 

The   electric   companies   refused   to   come  so   far 


it  over  the  telephone; 
likewise  many  of  our  other 
necessities.  The  station 
agents  call  us  up  if  there 
Is  anything  at  the  railroad 
or  trolley  stations  for  us. 

Some     of     the     farmers 
around     here     help     each 
other   out   with   work   and 
tools,   and   make   their   ar- 
rangements  over   the   tele- 
phone;    and     we     women 
can    let    each    other    know 
whether  the  threshers  will 
be  there  for  dinner  er  not. 
Late    one    evening    a 
farmer   called    up   and    in- 
formed  us  of   an  accident 
that    had    happened    to    a 
bridge     over     which     my 
brother   must    drive  when 
he    went    to    market    the 
next    morning,    unless    he 
took  a  different  road.     He 
saved    my   brother   a   long 
drive  and   perhaps   a  seri- 
ous accident,  because  If  he  had  driven  clear  down  to 
that   bridge    in   the   dark   and   with   a   big   load   of 
truck,    1    don't    know    what   would    have   happened, 
for  the  road  is  very  narrow  there. 

I   wonder  who  would  miss  the  telephone  most — 
we  or  the  neighbors  who  come  dally  with:    "May 
1  use  your  phone?" 
Pennsylvania. 
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Water  Wherever  Needed 

MRS.    CHAS.    O.    CONGER,    JR. 

FOR  years  all  the  water  used  in  our  home  had 
to  be  lugged  up  a  steep  hill  In  buckets — a  task 
that  is  aging  more  farm  women  today  than  birth- 
days. As  other  improvements  came  on  the  farm, 
such  as  new  buildings,  modern  farming  machinery, 
etd.,  I  felt  that  1  was  entitled  to,  among  other 
things,  a  way  out  of  this  drudgery,  which  I  Insisted 
on  having.  My  husband  surveyed  the  situation,  and 
decided  to  put  running  water  in  the  house,  as  well 
as  dairy,  poultry  house,  barn  and  hog  pen.  Seeing 
an  opportunity  to  get  power  to  run  the  pump  from 
an  idle  stream  some  distance  away,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  It  by  building  a  waterwheel  and  connecting 
It  to  the  pump,  which  has  given  us  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years*  service  at  the  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents   per   year    for   oil.     The   pipe   line   was    laid 
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herd  to  largely  resemble  in  appearance  the  purebred 
sire  used  upon  it  and  be  far  superior  to  the  original 
herd.      When   we   think   of   the   average   dairy   cow 
in  this  country  producing  only  about  4000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year,  and  know  there  are  thousands  of 
them  which  give  over  12,000  pounds,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  are  apparent.    Then,  there  are 
tlje  beef  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep  and  goats,  all 
capable  of  improvement  so  that  they  will  do  their 
work  or  yield  their  products  at  the  minimum  cost. 
Better    live    stock    has    been    the    slogan    of    every 
agency   having   agricultural   advancement  at   heart 
from  time  immemorial,  but,  with  all  their  teachings, 
there  still  remains  much  to  do.    The  fact  that  it  is 
also  possible  to   improve  the  quality  of  purebreds 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  we  still  have  many  low- 
grade  purebreds,   whereas  we  want  only  the  high- 
grade  ones  for  breeding. 

The   federal    Department   of   Agriculture  has   ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  work  with  a  minimum  of  red 
tape  for  a  maximum  of  red  blood,  and  if  it  can 
carry  out  its  idea,  a  large  part  of  the  success  of 
the  crusade  will  be  assured.    The  bureau  of  animal 
industry  at  Washington  will  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  will  be 
responsible    for   the   live   stock   policies,   especially 
the   breeding   work    apd    scientific    problems.     The 
states  relations  service  of  the  department  will  work 
In  co-operation  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  for 
carrying  the  plan   of  action  through  the  extension 
divisions   to    every    live   stock   owner   who    can   be 
reached.     County  agents  and  other  field  workers  of 
the  department  an'd  the  colleges  will  be  local  sources 
of  information  and  assistance.     This,  you  see,  will 
bring  the  matter  right  down  to  the  individual  farm, 
where  any  objections  to  purebred  sires  can  be  met 
and  overcome  and  the  great  benefits  demonstrated. 


Keeping  Up  with  Daylight  Saving 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  did  what  congress  feared  to 
do— go  against  the  expressed  wish  of  farmers 
regarding  the   daylight  saving  law.     He  expressed 
no  regard  for  farmers'  rights  in  his  short  statement 
vetoing  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  because 
it  had  as  a  rider  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  daylight 
saving    law.      The    president's    action,    while    only 
another  of  his  colossal  blunders,  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  since  he  has  been  in  a  foreign 
country   for   more   than  half  a  year   he   is  out  of 
touch  with  the  real  everyday  problems  of  his  work- 
ing people,  especially  the  farmers.     It  behooves  us 
now   to   impress  upon  him  the  hardships   imposed 
when  the  clocks  were  arbitrarily  moved,  so  that  he 
will  sign,  instead  of  veto,  the  next  bill  to  re-establish 
normal  time.    Letters  and  petitions  to  the  president 
from   the  people  on   the   farms,  in  the  opinion   of 
Senator  Capper,  who  has  been  the  leading  advocate 
in  congress  of  this  battle  for  justice,  are  the  most 
effective   ways   to    convince   him   that   he    made    a 
mistake  with  the  first  attempt  at  repeal.    Congress, 
true  to  the  previous  pressure  brought  upon  It.  has 
already    taken    action,   and   a   new    repeal   bill   has 
passed  the  house  and  is  now  pending  in  the  senate. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  senate  will  act  favor- 
ably  upon    it,   as   only   six   senators   voted   against 
the  repeal  when  it  passed  as  a  rider  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill.     There  have  been  rumors, 
however,  that  the  senate  will  open  the  subject  again 
by  holding  public  hearings  on  the  bill,  so  In  order 
to  make  action  certain.  It  may  be  desirable  for  indi- 
viduals   and    organizations   to    make    their   desires 
telt  with  their  senators  as  well  as  the  president. 

Less  Red  Tape— More  Red  Blood 

/4     NATIONAL  better  live  stock  crusade  is  to  bo 
A  started  this  fall  by  all  governmental  and  inter- 
ested live  stock  organizations.     Many  Instances  can 
be  found   where  Individual  and  community  efforts 
h-ive  been  successful  In  advancing  local  live  stock 
conditions,  but  this  new  plan  is  the  first  attempt 
of  a  large  country  to  improve  all  its  live  stock  and 
poultry      Since  we  have  some  200.000.000  head  of 
live  stock,  the  best  way  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
a  movement  of  this  kind  Is  by  the  use  of  purebred 
sires    and   this  is   the   method   to   be   aggressively 
pursued     It  only  takes  three  generations  for  a  scrub 


Nature's  Handicaps  Change  Results 

EVENTS  have  made  it  necessary  to  make  another 
revision   downward   In   the  early   estimates  of 
our  winter  wheat  crop.     Reports  after   harvesting 
In  all  eastern  states  show  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
grain  had  been  Injured,  and  threshing  reports  have 
not  come  up  to  expectations.    On  top  of  this,  a  large 
section  has  been  visited  with  record-breaking  July 
rains,    when    thousands    of    acres    of    wheat    were 
shocked  In  the  fields.    Reports  from  these  districts 
show  that  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  of  this  wheat  has 
been  ruined,  and  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  opening 
each  bundle  is  needed  to  save  what  is  left.     Oats 
ripening   very   rapidly    have   been    severely    beaten 
down   by  the  storm,  and  in  many  cases  will  be  a 
light  crop.     Com   and   hay   suffered   also   from  the 
continual  rains,  and  it  is  certain  that  few  farmers 
will  forget  the  year  when  over  ten  inches  of  rain 
fell  during  Jfily  and  the  year's  excess  over  normal 
passed  eight  and  one-half  inches.     Cities  and  towns 
suffered    thousands    of    dollars    from    rain    damage 
through  flooded  warehouses,  factories  shutting  down 
and  washouts  crippling  transportation,  communica- 
tion and  public  service  systems.     The  sun's  appear- 
ance has  put  new  life  Into  everything,  and   while 
work   proceeds  as  usual,  both  the  country  and  the 
city  will  have  a  bill  to  pay. 

Food  Prices  On  and  Oft  the  Farm 

CONSUMERS  as  a  rule  are  always  ready  to  blame 
farmers  for  the  high  cost  of  food,  and  regard 
them  as  a  class  which  is  growing  rich.     Of  course, 
farmers  as  a  rule  are  making  money,  but  not  as  fast 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,   and   even   not  as 
fast  as  they  did  during  1917.    This  fact  has  recently 
been    proven    in    Ohio    by    the    farm    management 
demonstration  of  the  state  university  by  summariz- 
ing a  large  number  of  farmers'   account  books   in 
that  state.     During  1918  the  increase  in  the  price 
of   everything  farmers   had   to   buy.   Including  the 
price   paid   hired   labor,   greatly    overshadowed   the 
Increase  from  the  sale  of  crops.     For  Instance,  the 
records   of   thirty-five    farmers    for   1918    compared 
with  the  records  of  the  same  men  for  1917  showed 
an    Increase    in    net   expenses   of   19    per   cent.,    as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent,  in 
gross  receints.     It  is  easy  to  see  what  effect  a  con- 


dition of  this  kind  would  have  on  the  net  income. 
The   consumer    overlooks    this    condition    when    he 
knows  from  actual  experience  how  retail  merchants 
continually   ask   more  for   food   products.     For  In- 
stance, the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  at  W^ashington,  figures  that 
the  retail  cost  of  all  articles  of  food  combined  In 
April,  1919,  was  18  per  cent,  more  than  in  April 
a  year  ago.  and  the  April  price  this  year  shows  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent,  over  the  price  a  month  previ- 
ous.    It  is  such  conditions  which  bring  down  upon 
producers  the  charge  of  profiteering,  whereas  a  lit- 
tle investigation  of  the  facts  will  show  that  such 
a  crime,  if  committed,  cannot  be  laid  at  their  doors, 
but  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Our  Homemakers'  Special 

THIS  issue  is  something  new.     Whether  we  have 
succeeded  or  not  in  carrying  out  your  idea  of  a 
Homomakers'  Special  is  for  you  to  say;  we  believe 
we  have  carried  out  ours.     The  real  home,  in  our 
opinion,   must   be   more   than   a   place   where   love 
rules,  if  it   is  to   maintain   its   hold-  on  the   young 
people  as  they   grow   and  keep   up   the  spirit  and 
health  of  the  parents.     Of  course,  we  realize  all  of 
us   cannot    have    all    of    the    modern    conveniences 
enjoyed   by   city   people,   but   we   do    believe   many 
farm    homes   could   be   made   better   if   the    proper 
effort  was  put  forth.     In  many   cases  the  expense 
is  almost  negligible,  while  the  return  over  a  period 
of  years  is  inestimable.     Of  recent  years  the  home 
economics  extension  activities  of  the  state  colleges 
have  done  much  to  improve  farm  homes,  through 
demonstrating    ways    of    making   work    easier    and 
country   life   more  enjoyable.     Ideas   dropped   here 
and  there  by  the  college  workers  have  been  taken 
up  and  passed  on,  so  that  they  have  had  an  ever- 
widening  influence.     Little  changes  have  suggested 
bigger  ones,  little  labor-saving  devices  have  paved 
the  way  for  bigger  things,  and  why  shouldn't  they? 
Why  do  we  still  find  homes  where  the  animals  In 
the  barn  have  running  water  while  the  people  ia 
the  house  have  to  carry  theirs? 

Going  outside  of  the  house  Itself,  we  find  it3 
surroundings  and  the  community  life  have  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  a  home.  Flowers,  grass 
and  paint  have  an  Infiuence  often  overlooked,  while 
church,  school  and  Grange  advantages  will  turn 
the  scale  sometimes  as  to  whether  the  city  or  the 
town  has  the  greatest  attraction.  A  community 
can  best  solve  Its  own  problems,  rather  than  depend 
on  outside  agencies,  if  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  people 
have  vision  enough  to  see  the  benefits  which  always 
result  from  working  together.  With  the  general 
unrest  in  the  cities  and  the  continual  shifting  from 
place  to  place  as  business  conditions  change,  it  la 
good  to  live  In  and  be  a  part  of  a  solid  country 
community  where  homes  are  built  not  for  a  year, 
but  for  generations. 


What  the  Knitters  Knit 

SINCE  the  women  have  ceased  their  knitting.  It 
Is   time   for    us   to    take    notice    of    what    they* 
accomplished  when  the  calls  of  war  kept  the  needles 
busy.    From  April.  1917.  when  we  entered  the  world 
war.  until  the  end  of  March  of  the  present  year, 
the  American  Red  Cross  tells  us  that  their  volun- 
teer women  workers  made  approximately  22.000.000 
knitted    articles,    to    the    value    of    approximately 
$41,000,000.     With  a  vivid  recollection  of  these  two 
years,   when    wherever    we   looked — the    city   street 
cars  and  theaters  or  Grange  meetings  and  country 
picnics— we  saw  the  khaki  yarn  slowly  but  surely 
assuming  a  shape  to  keep  some  brave  boy  warm,  we 
can    readily    believe    the    wonderful    result    stated. 
Sweaters,    socks,    wristlets,    helmets    and    mufflers 
were    the   things    produced,   and    practically    every 
American    fighting   man   who   went   over   seas   was 
equipped  with  a  Red  Cross  outfit  of  knitted  articles. 
The   refugees   in   war-torn   countries   were  not    for- 
gotten, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  warm  knitted 
articles  were  distributed  among  them.     It  was  Just 
such  work  as  this  which  bound   our   women  in  a 
common  cause  and  won  for  their  organization  tho 
title  of  the  "greatest  mother  of  all." 
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Labor-Saving  Devices 

MRS.    I'JIARUKS    JOHNSTON 

Labor-saving  devices  for  the  farm 
home  are  quite  as  much  a  necessity 
as  they  are  for  use  on  the  farm. 
Women,  with  the  many  demands  made 
on  them  today,  cannot  meet  them  suc- 
cessfully with  the  equipment  used  by 
their  grandmothers.  I  have  always 
looked  on  the  buying  of  labor-saving 
tools  as  an  investment.  Many  a 
woman  would  like  to  devote  time  to 
more  extensive  poultry  raising,  bee 
keeping  or  some  similar  work,  but 
lacks  the  time.  Other  women  need 
extra  time  for  rest  or  recreation. 
Labor-saving  devices  is  the  solution 
to  both   problems. 

The  tools  which  I  have  found  the 
greatest  helps  are  washing  machine 
and  (.as  we  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tricity) electric  iron  and  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  woman  who  has  elec- 
tricity installed  in  her  home  and  can 
\ise  electrical  appliances  has  many 
labor-saving  devices  at  her  disposal 
which  she  would  not  have  otherwise. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  things  that 
should  be  provided  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible. If  I  did  not  have  electricity, 
I  would  have  an  iron  that  was  self- 
heating,  using  either  gasoline  or  alco- 
hol. There  are  a  number  of  good  ones 
on  the  market  that  give  entire  satis- 
faction. Any  woman  who  has  to  use 
irons  heated  on  a  hot  stove  on  a 
gcorching  day,  and  either  iron  in  a 
hot  kitchen  or  else  walk  continually 
back  and  forth  for  a  hot  iron,  will 
certainly  appreciate  the  change  in  her 
work  that  a  self-heating  iron  will 
make. 

Two   other    aids    for   quicker,   easier 


work  are  the  oil  stove  and  fireless 
cooker.  They  are  certainly  worth 
their  cost  many  times  over. 

The  vacuum  cleaner  I  regard  as  one 
of  my  greatest  labor  savers.  Sweep- 
ing has  always  been  very  hard  work 
for  me,  but  the  electric  cleaner  runs 
so  easily  that  "clean-up"  day  no  longer 
has  any   terrors. 

We  have  water  piped  in  our  house, 
and  are  equipped  with  bathroom, 
kitchen  sink,  etc.  Though  this  could 
not  be  properly  labeled  a  labor-saving 
"tool,"  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  savers  in  existence.  No 
woman  who  does  not  have  it  should 
ever  be  satisfied  until  she  does.  It 
will  add  years  to  her  life  and  remove 
acidity  from  her  disposition  better 
than  anything   I   know. 

Being  a  woman  myself,  and  living 
with  several  others  all  my  life,  I  am 
sure  of  one  thing,  that  women  would 
have  better  working  equipment  in 
their  homes  if  they  demand  it.  But. 
as  a  rule,  we  wait  "till  we  can  afford 
it  better,"  when  the  truth  is  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  it.  It  is  time  we 
all  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  arc 
only  living  once,  that  the  years  of  our 
lives  slip  away  very  quickly,  and  that 
it  does  not  "pay,"  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  to  work  our  bodies  as  we  would 
not  an  animal's,  by  doing  without  the 
tools  that  would  save  years  and  pre- 
vent much  real  suffering.  A  woman's 
highest  duty  is  to  make  a  home, 
whether  she  lives  on  a  farm,  in  a 
village  or  in  a  city,  and  she  cannot 
perform  that  task  well  if  she  is  worn 
out  with  drudgery  that  could  easily 
be  prevented. 

My  motto  has  been:     "Labor-saving 

tools    for    both    farm    and    house,    get 

good  quality,  and  take  care  of  them." 

Pennsylvania. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

Some  Principles  of  House 
Decoration 

MAIirn.V    S.     IMTTMAN 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  it  is 
true  that  we  all  react  to  beauty  about 
us.  Our  dispositions  usually  show 
something  of  our  home  suroundings — 
whether  they  are  attractive  and  com- 
fortable, or  depressing  and  irritating. 
A  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  principles 
of  house  decoration  will  many  times 
make  the  difference  between  an  at- 
tractive and  an  ugly  room.  Even 
when  the  lines  and  the  proportions  of 
a  room  are  bad,  much  can  be  done  to 
secure  harmony  of  effect  by  skillful 
planning.  For  example,  if  the  ceil- 
ings are  too  high,  horizontal  lines 
should  be  emphasized,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  apparent  height  of  a 
room.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
using  drop  ceilings,  borders,  wains- 
cotings  and  wide  baseboards.  With 
the  opposite  condition — ceilings  too 
low — the  opposite  treatment  is  needed. 
All  horizontal  lines  are  to  be  strictly 
avoided,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on 
vertical'  lines.  No  borders  should  be 
used  on  the  walls,  or  only  the  very 
narrowest  kind,  at  least.  Wall  finish 
should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  and 
usually  end  with  only  the  simplest  of 
moldings.  Inconspicuous  stripes  in 
wall  paper  will  help  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  height  to  a  room. 

If  rooms  are  small  they  may  be 
made  to  appear  larger  by  the  use  of 
light  colors  and  plain  walls.  It  is  only 
in  large  rooms  that  bolder  patterns 
and  darker  colors  are  permissible  as 
wall   finishes. 

Rooms     with     north     and     east     ex- 


posures are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
dark  and  gloomy.  They  can  be  made 
to  appear  lighter  by  using  warm 
colors  in  their  decoration.  Yellows, 
creams,  tans,  browns,  etc.,  are  all 
warm  and  pleasing  in  effect.  Red  is 
also  a  warm  color,  but  it  absorbs 
light,  so  is  not  desirable  to  use  in  a 
dark  room.  It  also  has  an  irritating 
tendency,  so  is  not  a  good  choice  for 
a  living-room  for  this  reason  also. 
Cool  colors,  as  blues  and  greens,  grays, 
etc.,  are  suitable  to  use  in  a  warm, 
sunny   room. 

Soft,  subdued  colors  containing  a 
good  deal  of  gray  should  be  used  for 
floors,  walls  and  all  large  areas  in  a 
room.  Bright  colors,  while  desirable 
to  prevent  monotony,  should  be  used 
in  very  small  amoupts  and  with  the 
greatest  care.  A  pillow  or  some 
similar  thing  is  often  a  good  way  to 
introduce  a  brighter  bit  of  color  into 
a  room. 

Floors  should  express  stability,  so 
should  be  the  darkest  part  of  the  room. 
Walls  should  be  intermediate,  and 
ceilings  the  lightest  part  of  the  room. 
This  is  known  as  the  principle  of 
"gradation  of  color." 

Many  serious  mistakes  are  made 
when  it  comes  to  choice  of  wall  paper. 
If  women  would  only  remember  that 
walls  should  be  just  a  background  for 
people  and  furniture,  we  would  see 
fewer  glaring,  staring  wall  papers. 
Plain  walls  are  the  safest  choice  in 
a  smaU  house,  and  if  the  color  is 
wisely  chosen,  the  effect  can  not  bo 
very   bad. 

With  plain  walls,  figured  draperies 
are  permissible.  These  serve  to  give 
variety.  If  the  walls  are  figured, 
plain  draperies  will  prove  more  restful, 
straight  lines  are  usually  best  for 
hangings,  as  they   follow  the  lines  of 


A  DIP 


DONE 


DIRECTIONS 

Boil  half  a  can  of  BabbiU's 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  half 
ounce  of  alum  in  9  gallons  of 
water.  Place  fruit  in  wire  basket 
or  thin  cloth  and  suspend  in  hot 
solution  for  two  minutes.  Rinse 
in  cold  water  twice.  For  small 
quantities  of  fruit  use  4  table- 
spoons of  Babbitt's  and  a  pinch 
of  alum  to  one  gallon  of  water. 


THAT  S  the  Babbitt  way  —  the  quick,  easy, 
modern  method  of  peeling  Peaches,  Pears  and 
Plums  for  preserving.  If  you  are  still  tediously 
paring  off  the  skins,  wasting  time,  labor  and  the 
best  flavored  part  of  the  fruit,  you  will  be  interested 
in  this  better  Babbitt  way.  It's  the  method  used 
by  the  big  California  fruit  canners 

The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does  not 
injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit. 

It  enables  you  to  peel  a  basket  of  peaches,  lor 
example,  in  about  one-fifth  the  time  necessary 
by  the  old-fashioned  method  of  paring. 

And  you  get  better  preserves,  because  the 
best  flavored  portion,  that  next  to  the  skin,  is 
saved.  Get  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Lye 
at  your  dealers  today  and  test  for  yourself  this 
quick,  easy,  modem  way  of  peeling  fruit. 

Write  for  booklet,  giving  many  other  labor- 
saving  uses  for  Babbitt's  Lye. 

B.  T.  BABBITT,  Inc.,  15  W.  34th  St,  New  York 
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a  room.  Festoons  of  any  kind  are 
seldom  in  good  taste.  This  applies  to 
curtains   of   all   kinds. 

Furniture  with  straight  lines,  plain, 
substantial,  and  fulflUing  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  is  the  only 
kind  to  have.  A  chair  too  fragile  to 
hold  a  heavy  person,  a  table  that  tips, 
etc.,  are  common  defects  that  spoil 
many  pieces  of  furniture.  There 
should  be  no  unnecessary  pieces  in 
the  construction  of  f  u  rniture.  Glued-on 
ornanients  and  similar  decorations  are 
all  to  be  deplored.  Large  pieces  should 
be  arranged  to  follow  the  lines  of 
the  room. 

Pictures  often  make  or  mar  a  room. 
Family  portraits  belong  in  the  bed- 
room. Only  pictures  of  general  in- 
terest should  be  hung  In  the  living- 
room.  When  properly  framed,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  anything  but  the  pic- 
ture. As  soon  as  you  see  the  frame  or 
mat,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the 
picture  is  wrongly  framed. 

Few  pictures,  rather  than  many,  are 
better  for  the  small  home.  One  good 
piettire  is  better  than  a  dozen  poor 
ones.  To  get  the  best  effect,  pictures 
should  be  hung  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  When  possible  they  should  be 
hung  inviaibly.  When  this  can  not 
be  done,  they  should  be  hung  to  the 
molding — small  pictures  with  a  single 
wire,  and  large  ones  with  two  wires 
and  hooks.  In  this  way  straight  lines 
are  kept,  and  the  effect  will  be  much 
better. 

If  every  woman  would  keep  in  mind 
this  saying  of  William  Morris,  "Have 
nothing  in  your  house  that  you  do  not 
know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be 
beautiful."  we  would  have  more  really 
beautiful  homes. 
Pennsylvania. 


•  PBIZE  LETTER 

Modem  Conveniences  for  the 
Farm  Home 


MBS.    J.    C.    WHEEI.ER 


PBIZE  LETTER 

Music  Helps  Make  a  Home 


MISS    IDA    E.    BLOYE 


Music,  in  many  homes,  is  the  main 
thing  that  makes  the  home  attractive 
to   the    family,    as   well    as    outsiders. 
Father   and   mother,   grandfather   and 
grandmother,  all   enjoy   it  as  well   as 
the  young  people,  and  it  passes  many 
a    sad    and    otherwise   lonesome    hour 
away,    as    well   as    putting   cheer   and 
new  courage  into   discouraged   hearts. 
In    my    sister's    home    (their    farm 
Joins   us)    music   has   been    the    main 
factor    in    her    homemaklng.      It    has 
bound  the  heart  of  their  only  child— 
a  girl  of  eighteen — so  fast  to  it  that 
though    some    other    things    are    very 
unpleasant,    and    there    are    no    other 
young  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
they  are   seven   miles  from   a  village, 
still  she  had  rather  be  at  home  than 
anywhere    else.      She    loves    to    go    to 
school,    but    her    mother    had    to    use 
every  persuasion  to  get  her  to  go  to 
the    academy    in    the    nearest    village, 
and  she  still  looks  forward  eagerly  to 
each   Friday   night,   when   she   can   go 
home  and  stay  till   Monday   morning. 
Any   my 'sister   in  the  early  years  of 
her   married   life  seemed  to  get  lone- 
some  for  her  old   home,   even  though 
she  then  had  two  children,  but  when 
they  bought  a   musical  instrument,  it 
changed  it  all. 
Is'ew  York. 


We  have   an   automobile,   telephone, 
hot  water  heating  system  and  electric 
lights,  but  it  is  of  our  water  system 
that  I  am  going  to  write;  and  I  think 
I    may    safely    say    that    if    we    were 
obliged    to    give    up    any    one    of    the 
above,    I,    at    least,    would    miss    the 
water  system  an*  bathroom  the  most 
of    all.      The    system    consists    of    a 
pneumatic    tank    which    receives    the 
water    and    holds    it    under    pressure. 
The  pressure  is  furnished  by  air  com- 
pressed   in   the   top   of   the   lank,    and 
this   forces  the   water   from  the  tank 
through  a   pipe   whenever  a  faucet  is 
opened.     The  pump   is   of  the   rotary 
piston  type,  and  is  driven  by  a  small 
one-third-horsepower  electric  motor.    It 
is    arranged    to    start    and    stop    auto- 
matically,   the    pressure    in    the    tank 
operating  a  switch  in  the  circuit.     We 
live   on   a  trolley   line,   so,  of   course, 
this  was  the  best  power  for  us  to  use. 
but  where  this  is  not  available,  as  it 
seldom    is    in    the    country,    a    small 
gasoline  engine  may  be  used  to  drive 
the    pump.      If    desired,    the    pumping 
could  be   done  while   running  a  milk- 
ing machine,  as  the  pump  runs  very 
easily. 

Our   system   has   been    In   operation 
for  six  years,  and  has  needed   no  re- 
pairs    (except     new     valves     for     the 
pump),  and  we  think  it  will  give  good 
satisfaction    for   a   long   time.     It   re- 
quires but  a  very  little  time  to  keep 
it  oiled,  and  it  does  the  rest,  supplying 
water  at  the  kitchen  sink,  as  well  as 
bathtub,  toilet  and  lavatory.    The  water 
is    heated    by    means    of    a    hot-water 
front    In    the    kitchen    range.      This 
heats   plenty   of  water   to   do   a  large 
washing,    and    also    warm    water    to 
rinse  with,  if  I  wait  until  after  dinner 
before    beginning    the    wash,    and     I 
usually  do  this,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, as  it  saves  me  so  much  work.     I 
have  someone  to  wash  dinner   dishes 
and  get  the  supper,  so  I  am  all  through 
before  dark.     We  did  not  have  a  safe 
location  for  a  cesspool,  so  built  a  septic 
tank  for  the  disposal  of  the  waste. 
yew  York. 


I  called  on  a  friend  shortly,  a  farm 
woman  who  suffers  intensely  with  her 
back,  yet  in  her  kitchen,  dining-room 
and  living-room  there  was  not  a  sign 
of  any  place  the  good  woman  could 
rest  while  the  family  assembled  for 
a  meal  or  while  matters  in  the  kitchen 
did  not  require  momentary  attention. 
She  is  a  beautiful  housekeeper,  a 
splendid  woman,  who  loves  her  farm 
home,  but  she's  wearing  herself  out 
going  upstairs  to  her  bedroom  every 
time  she  wants  something  therein  or 
must  recline  for  ever  so  short  a  time. 

Let's  plead  for  the  restoration  of  the 


family  living-room— not  a  2x3  dining- 
room,  with  everything  assembled 
there  and  not  room  enough  for  ex- 
change of  ideas,  but  a  good-sixed 
living-room  and  small  kitchen  with 
everything  studiedly  convenient.  Few 
Ideas  can  be  copied  in  kitchen  equip- 
ment, as  that  room  must  certainly  be 
as  individualistic  as  the  homemaker 
and  the  family  group. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  to 
study  the  saving  of  steps  If  I  would 
accomplish  in  my  shady  side  of  life 
what  I  did  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Maryland. 


A  Nation's  Foundation 

(Concluded  from  page  257) 

"There  is  no  success,"  we  continually 
hear,     "without     concentration,"     and 
does  not  this  furnish  one  clue  to  the 
secret  of  making  farm  life  attractive 
to  the  young  folks?     If  each  member 
concentrates  on  making  a  really  happy 
home,  yet  with  a  broad  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  with  good  litera- 
ture   and    some    time    set    apart    for 
reading,  with  a  just  pride  in  and  ap- 
preciation   of   the   importance   of   our 
"bit"    being    done    the    best    possible, 
there  will  be  little  time  or  inclination 
for  dissatisfaction. 
Virginia. 


PRIZE  LETTER 

A  Good  Oldtime  Idea 

M.    B.    BECKWITH  ^ 

May   I  enter  a  plea  for  the  revival 
of  one  feature  about  that  grandfather's 
old    homestead?      In    ye    olden    times 
every   farm   home  had   a   bedroom   on 
the  first  floor.     Now  all   are  upstairs. 
Nothing.  I  find,  saves  a  woman's  steps 
more    than    having   the    parental    l>ed- 
room  on  the  ground  floor.     It  is  easy 
in  the  morning  to  get  into  a  kimono 
and   start   the  coffee  and   set  the  oat- 
meal   reheating,    then    return    to    the 
nearby    bedroom    and    complete    your 
toilet.      Thus    by    the    time    the    first 
doings  for  breakfast  are  going  nicely 
vou  are   ready  to  complete  the  morn- 
ing  meal    and   enjoy    it   with   the    as- 
sembled  family.     The  same  rule  I  find 
is  a  workable  one  if  one  is  not  feeling 
well  and  needs  to  rest  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  day. 

If  the  bedroom  can  not  be  arranged 
downstairs,  thus   saving  endless  steps 
and    going    up    and    down    stairs — the 
undoing    of    many    a    housewife    and 
mother— then   let  us  have  a   real  old- 
fashioned    living-room    on    same    floor 
with  kitchen.     I   don't  mean  a  living- 
room   where   you  must   go   up   one   or 
two  steps  to  enter  from  the  kitchen  or 
dining-room,  but  on  the  sanu^  floor.    In 
the  living-room  have  an  old-fashioned 
lounge  or  davenport  or  couch.     I   use 
a   soldier's    camp    couch    with   a   half- 
sized  mattress  on  it.    I  have  that  well 
padded  with   bed  quilts,  comfortables, 
etc..    and    made    up   with    sheets,   etc.. 
ready  for  any  accident  or  emergency. 
Over  all  I  have  a  couch  throw  of  cre- 
tonne, or  any  home  appliance  may  be 
pressed  into  service.     Perhaps  one  has 
a    lovely    homespun    counterpane.      It 
makes   a  delightful   couch   throw. 


Get  this  Free  Canning  Chart.  It  tells  just  how  tnuch  time  .s 
necessarv  to  prdperly  can  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  also  tells  you 
fully  about  the  better  vray  of  canning— how  to  use  1  hritt  Jars,  ana 
Thrift  Caps,  sealing  them  with  a  simple  device  that  makes  them 
absolutely  air-tight  anS  enables  you  to  keep  every  single  jar  you 
can,  indefinitely,  without  fear  of  spoilafe. 


.  For  Safety— Can 
The  Thrift  Way 


Housewives,  everywhere,  are  finding  canning 
much  less  trouble  this  new  way.  All  they  do 
is  to  place  the  raw  vegetables  or  fru\ts  into  the 
crystal-like  Thrift  Jars,  attaching  an  air-tight 
Thrift  Cap,  and  then,  with  a  downward  push 
on  the  handle  of  the  Thrift  Sealer  have  the  jars 
ready  for  the  cooker.  After  sterilization  is 
complete  there  are  no  steaming  jars  to  handle, 
no  rubbers  to  adjust  or  caps  to  tighten.  There 
is  no  loss  of  juice,  all  of  the  full  rich  flavoring  is  retained,  but  best 
of  all,  is  the  positive  knowledge  that  your  jars  will  keep  as  long  as 
you  want  them  to. 

State  Collette  demonmaton  and  experts  from  the  United  States  Deparitnent  of  A«ri 
calture  have  most  heartily  endorsed  this  Thrift  Jar  and  it  *i''  P/ >„>»"* 'i^  ^V.Vd 
about  it  before  you  start  your  summers  cinnina.  Afents  and  Representatives  Wanted. 


Send 
this 
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■ 

S  THRiFT  JAR  CO. 

j  Fort  Ave.  and  Lawrence  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8  Will  you  please  semi  me,    -(.ithout  cost  or  obligation , 

S  your  Catinitisr  Chart  and  full  information   concerning   the 
S  Thrift  Jar  Way  of  canning.       I  am  particularly  interested 
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Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grasins  Land  at  Much  Less. 

schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 


ol  ImmiKration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

r.  A.  Harrison,  200  North  Second  Street,  Harrisborg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Oovarnmant  A«ant 
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FBIZE  LETTER 

A  Help  With  the  Meals 

MRS.    F.    M.    HAYNES 

Our  dining-room  is  large,  so  we 
planned  a  cupboard  and  elevator  to  be 
built  in  and  opened  in  both  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  •  The  middle  cup- 
board, 34x60  inches,  accommodates  our 
everyday  dishes  and  silverware.  Things 
are  put  in  or  taken  out  from  either 
side. 

Table  linen  and  "best"  silver  are 
nicely  kept  in  the  upper  dining-room 
drawers.  The  lower  drawer  conveni- 
ently holds  many  of  the  children's 
playthings.  Under  the  lower  drawer 
are  stored  some  magazines  and  papers 
for  safe  keeping. 

The  entire  measurements  are  8  feet 
by  38  inches  by  9  feet.  The  kitchen 
ceiling  is  7  feet,  so  we  have  one  more 
shelf  on  the  9-foot  dining-room  side. 
The  kitchen  side  has  one  drawer  and 
a  cupboard  below  it.  The  elevator  is 
28  inches  by  34  inches  (outside),  and 
has  two  shelves,  the  upper  part  having 
a  screen  door  on  each  side.  Into  the 
screened  part  may  go  eatables  direct 
from  the  dining  table,  where  they  may 
be  lowered  into  the  cellar  and  left 
until  wanted.  The  lower  shelf  saves 
steps  in  the  handling  of  milk,  cream, 
canned  fruit,  etc.  This  elevator  is 
worked  by  a  steel  safety  lift  com- 
bined with  two  large  window  weights. 

The  good  husband  planned  and  made 
this  thiag  of  convenience  and  beauty. 
Mc^st  houses  could  have  a  similar 
comfort. 

Ohio. 


Community  Spirit 

(Concluded  from  page  257) 

the  money  they  had  in  the  treasury 
and  the  mutual  aid  of  their  fellow 
members  in  donating  time,  timber 
and  labor.  As  soon  as  completed,  the 
hall  was  dedicated,  and  it  was  free 
from  debt.  Today,  after  four  years 
of  service  to  them,  stands  their  two^ 
story  hall,  26x50,  in  a  community  that 
has  a  church,  schoolhouse  and  black- 
.smith  shop.  This  is  the  center  of  life 
in  the  community.  In  it  Red  Cross 
meetings  have  been  held,  also  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross,  school  entertainments.  Grange 
fairs  and  receptions  for  the  newly 
wedded. 

It  has  furnished  a  practical  school 
for    the    education    of    the    boys    and 


girls — yeS,  and  older  members  who 
have  not  had  earlier  advantages — ^in 
debates,  discussions,  preparing  of 
papers  about  affairs  familiar  with 
their  particular  environment,  ability 
to  speak  fluently  before  an  audience. 
This  is  what  the  Grange,  in  the  hour 
devoted  to  the  literary  program,  has 
done   for  them. 

Through  its  purchasing  agent,  fer- 
tilizers, feeds,  grain  and  flour  have 
been  bought  for  the  members.  In  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  in  discussions, 
better  farming  and  improvements  in 
their  homes  have  resulted.  For  years 
on  the  Fourth  they  have  held  a  com- 
munity picnic,  with  a  good  speaker, 
sports  for  old  and  young  and  a  good 
dinner. 

But,  best  of  all,  this  Grange  has 
created   a   desire   for   betterment,    im- 


provement in  the  whole  community, 
in  the  young  an  incentive  for  a  higher 
education  than  is  given  In  their  one- 
room  school,  the  majority  going  out 
to  high  schools,  and  many  to  normal 
school  and  college.  In  the  older  ones 
there  has  developed  the  realization  of 
their  need  for  modern  conveniences, 
neighborhood  pride,  and  In  all  the 
true  spirit  of  sociability,  loyalty  and 
friendship.  May  all  Granges  prove  to 
be  the  strong  tie  between  organization 
and  the  individual,  and  link  it  with 
the  home  and  community  as  this  one 
has  done  and  is  doing  and  hopes  to  do 
even  more  in  the  future. 
New  York. 


Buy  cautiously  at  the  bargain  coun- 
ter. The  half  or  a  third  yard  extra 
on  the  remnant  is  worth  little  to  you 
unless  you  have  use  for  it. 


^A^ater  \A^herever  Needed 

(Concluded  from  page  258) 

via  garden,  dairy,  house,  poultry  yard, 
barn,  hog  pen  and  apple  orchard  to  a 
large  reservoir  on   the  top  of  a  high 
hill.    While  we  have  running  water  on 
tap  at  all  times,  we  can  have  water  In 
the  kitchen  for  drinking  purposes  dur- 
ing hot  weather  strictly  fresh  in  five 
minutes   by    merely   stepping   out   the 
door   and    pulling   down   a  lever   that 
starts  the  pump.     I  have  a  large  sink 
under   water   tap   in   kitchen   that   not 
only  serves  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
waste  water,  but  prevents  any  slopping 
of  water  on  floor  near  water  tap.     My 
dairy    is   so    arranged   that    I    can   get 
water   from    either  reservoir   or   fresh 
and  cold  from  the  spring.     I  also  have 
a   reservoir    in    dairy    holding   several 
barrels  of  water  that  I  can  fill  in  the 
morning   with    cold    water   and   let    it 
seep  out  gradually  into  the  milk  trough 
during  the  day,  keeping  my  milk  and 
butter   nice   and   palatable  during  the 
warmest  weather.    At  the  poultry  yard 
we  have  a  hydrant  that  the  hens  seem 
to   appreciate    as   well    as   I,   for   they 
now  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
at    all   times,    which  they   never   have 
when    it   must   be   carried    to   them   a 
long  distance.     My  husband  has  water 
equally  as  handy  at  the  bam  and  hog 
pen.     While  we  have  made  a  number 
of  improvements  about  the  home  dur- 
ing   the    last    few^  years,    none    have 
lightened     my     burdens    like     placing 
running  water  in  the  house  and  dairy. 
Work  that  was  once  drudgery  in  the 
strictest  sense  is  now  mere  pleasure. 
I  now  have  some  time  for  recreation, 
and  a  rested-up  feeling  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

In  traveling  around  over  the  coun- 
try I  frequently  see  other  women  lug- 
ging water  up  a  hill,  and  an  idle 
stream  flowing  nearby.  I  wonder  why 
they  do  not  put  It  to  work  and  end 
this  drudgery,  as  well  as  lengthen 
their  lives. 
Virginia. 
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Good  Plowing,  Yes 


GOOD  work  and  plenty  of  it, 
whether  plowing,  disking,  har- 
vesting or  belt  work,  is  the  rule  where  an 
International  or  Titan  kerosene  tractor 

is  used.  With  it  you  can  plow  as  deep  as  you 
want  to,  as  fast  as  good  plowing  can  be  done,  do 
any  other  farm  power  work,  do  as  much  and  as 
good  work  during  the  last  hour  of  the  season  as 
during  the  first,  and  know  that  you  are  saving 
money  at  every  turn  of  the  flywheel. 

Work  With  All  Farm  Machine* 

The  steadiness  and  dependability  of  Interna- 
tional or  Titan  tractors  are  due,  not  to  chance, 
but  to  skill  and  experience.  We  know  farm  ma- 
chines, having  marketed  them  for  close  to 
88  years.  We  know  the  work  you  expect  your 
machines  to  do  and  for  twelve  years  have  been 
selling  tractors  designed  and  built  to  furnish  use- 
ful, economical  power  for  that  work.  One  or 
another  of  our  tractors  will  draw  or  driv»  any 
farm  power  machine  you  have,  requiring  power 
up  to  15-H.P.  draw  bar  or  SO-H.  P.  on  the  belt, 
and  do  good  work  with  it. 


Operate  on  Cheap  Fuel 

All  tractors  of  the  same  size  use  about  the  same 
amount  of  fuel.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  1000 
gallons  in  a  season.  International  and  Titan 
tractors  operate  on  common  coal  oil,  which  costs 
about  half  as  much  as  gasoline.  Even  if  our 
tractors  were  superior  in  no  other  way,  the  fuel 
saving  would  make  it  worth  while  to  own  an 
International. 

Tractor  Service 

Every  tractor  owner  needs  service  at  one  time 
or  another.  When  that  time  comes  our  Service 
Organization  of  89  branch  houses  and  thousands 
of  dealers  responds  quickly.  Think  what  it  may 
mean  to  you  in  a  rush  season  to  get  a  repair  part 
or  have  an  adjustment  attended  to  within  a  few 
hours.  Every  International  or  Titan  tractor  owner 
who  needs  service  gets  it  without  unnecessary 
delay  or  trouble. 

Our  tractors  are  made  in  three  sizes,  8-16,  10-20^ 
and  15-30-h.  p.    All  operate  on  kerosene,  ot  any' 
other  oil  fuel  down  to  39®  Baume.     We  will  send 
catalogues  with  full  information  about  tractors 
or  any  other  machines  in  the  list  below.     Write 
and  tell  us  which  machines  you  are  interested  in. 


The  Full  line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Graia  H«rr««tinc  Machines 

Binders  I'ush  binders 

Headers  Rice  Hinders 

Harvester-Threshers 

Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

TUUf*  ImpUaaate 

Disk  Harrows    Cultivators 

Tractor  Harrows 

Sprint.Tooth  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows 

Plaatint  &  Seedinc  MadiSaca 

Corn  Planters     Corn  Drills 

Grain  Drills 

Broadcast  Seeders 

Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 

Fertiliser  A  Lime  bowers 


HajriBC  Macbines 

Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 

Loaders  (All  Types) 

Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 

and  Tedders 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Combination  Sweep  Rakes 

and  Stackers 

baling  Presses 

Bunchers 

B«k  Mackfaca 

F.nsilafc'o  Cutters 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

CornShellers       Threshers 

Hay  Presses 

Stone  Burr  Mills 


Ball  Mackiaar-CMil. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Pewar  Mackiaaa 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

CoraMackiMa 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 

Motor  Cultivators 

Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 


Daiv  Equipmaat 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 

Cream  Separatorf 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Encinet 
Gasoline  Engines     _, 

Motor  Trucks 


Oikar  Farm  Eqvipmaat 


Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters         _ 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Bitches 

binder  Twine 
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PBIZE  LETTER 

The  Stove  andlElectricity 

MRS,    FRANK    W.    MASON 

For  fifteen  -years  I  kept  house  on 
our  large  farm,  using  only  kerosene 
lamps  for  lighting,  and  wood  and  coal 
for  fuel.  All  the  wood  cost  us,  was 
the  cutting,  and  there  was  usually  a 
pile  of  shavings,  shingles  or  boards 
which  made  good  light  wood  for  sum- 
taer  to  get  supper  quickly  and  not 
''heat  up  the  house." 

This    year    I    have    a    three-burner, 
blue-flame  oil  stove,  electric  lights  and 


I    think    one   of   the   most   essential 
tasks  we  have  is  the  serving  of  good 
meals    on    time.      A    man    cannot    be 
good  natured  when  he  Comes  in  from 
the   field,   tired   and   hungry   from  his 
work,   and   is    obliged    to    wait   maybe 
an  hour  for  dinner.     With  a  wife  like 
that  it   is  difficult,  too,  for  a  man  to 
keep    help.      There    are    other    things 
also  which  tend  to  keep  the  machinery 
of  the   home   in   good   running  order. 
When    the   day's    work    is    over,    have 
good  lights  and  the  paper  for  the  man 
No  farm  home  is  worthy 


of  the  house.    _  - 

the   name    without   a   couple   of    good 

uiuc-ua.ui<;  uii  owv,,  v,.^v.v.-^  — o farm    papers,    and    I    haven't    a    very 

an  electric  flatiron,  and  I  am  wonder-  j^jgjj  opinion  of  a  man  and  farmer 
Ing  how  I  ever  got  along  without  them.  y^^Lo  doesn't  read.  Good  books,  maga- 
I   can   light   the   stove  at   5.30   P.   M.,    ^ings    and    music    of    some    kind    are 

make  biscuit  and  cake  or  some  escal- '  •  -  » ---*   "^-'^ 

ioped  dish  for  the  oven  while  the  tea- 
kettle boils  on  the  other  lamp.  Thus 
I  get  a  good  supper  in  half  an  hour, 
with  no  litter  of  wood  and  no  smudges 
of  black  on  my  hands  or  kettles. 
Within  the  last  montn  I  have  made 
three  batches  of  rhubarb  conserve, 
which  requires  slow  cooking,  and 
canned    some    fruit,    yet    my    oil    for 


necessary  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls 
happy.  Welcome  your  children's 
friends;  induce  them  to  visit  at  your 
home.  Gain  your  children's  confidence, 
and  show  them  you  are  interested  in 
their  plant.  In  this  way  you  bind 
your  home  together  with  such  cords 
of  love  that  your  boys  and  girls  will 
leave  you  with  regret  when  the  time 
comes  to   make   homes   of   their  own 


cooking  costs  only  50  cents  per  week.     p7ai~se     your     children,     if    they     are 
As  for  the  ironing,  we  now  use  such    ^'orthy,  for  mother's  smiles  and  words 


a  small  amount  of  electricity  that  the 
amount  used  for  ironing  doesn't  run 
our  bill  over  the  minimum  one  dollar 
per  month  we  have  to  pay,  and  the 
fuel  saved  would  soon  pay  for  the  iron. 
I  can  do  Ironing  in  half  the  time,  as 
no  time  is  spent  in  fixing  fire  or  going 
after  hot  irons.  Then,  too,  the  even 
heat  does  excellent  work  and  saves  ir- 
ritation of  nerves. 

My  plea  is,  where  finances  will  per- 
mit, for  farmers  to  install  modem 
conveniences  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

New  York. 

*•'  ^         ■'"'    FBIZE  LETTER 

Light 'for  the  Home 

EDITH   ANDERSON 

«f=.it  doefih't  impress  us  very  forcfbly 
Stithis  time  of  year,  but.  taking  it  the 
year  around,   nothing   makes   a  home 
more  homelike  than  good  lights,  and 
few  things  are  more  depressing  than 
smoky    old    "glims."      My    neighbors 
electric    lighting    outfit    is    ideal.      He 
can  drive  up  beside  his  house  at  any 
time  of  night,  deposit  his  wife  on  the 
veranda,  ahd  from  a  switch  beside  the 
door  she  can  instantly  light  his  barn. 
Just  a  touch  will  light  any  room,  from, 
cellar  to  attic,  and  the  light  itself  ia^ 
perfect.     Any  work  to  be  done  after 
dark  can  be  performed  just  as  easily 
and  conveniently  as  at  noon,  and  there 
are   no    lights    to    carry    or    lamps   to 
clean.     Much  of  the  danger  from   fire 
is  eliminated,  the  housework  is  greatly 
decreased,  and  the  comfort  of  the  home 
is  increased  about  100  per  cent.     The 
system   was   installed   entirely 'by   the 
owner    himself,    and    his    own    engine 
furnishes  the  power.     This  plan  is  far 
superior  to  the  system  by  which   the 
central  operator  turns  the  light  on  and 
off  at  a  certain  hour. 
New   York. 

PRIZE  LETTER 

Homemaking  Experiences 

.IKNMK    WILLIS 

Co-operation  comes  first  in  the  mak- 
ing  of    a    home.      Husband    and    wife 
must  both  do  their  part.     "Meet  your 
husband  with  a  smile"  is  not  all  there 
is      If  the  good  man  leaves  his  pleas- 
ant words  back  in  the  field,  and  comes 
to  the  house  with  a  cross  word  or  a 
"Isn't  dinner  ready  yet?"  how  is  the 
wife   to    smile    and    do    her    share    in 
making   her   home   pleasant?     Having 
been  a  farm  woman  for  thirty  years.  1 
have  learned   many  things  pertaining 
to   homemaking.      Oh,    mothers    teach 
your  daughters  to  be  good  cooks  and 
housekeepers,  for  the  lack  of  this  one 
thiuK  causes  more  divorces  than  an.\ 
other  thing.  I  believe!     You  may  say 
"My   daughter  don't  need  to  work, 
can  keep  her  without  that."    Whi  e  all 
that  in^y   l)e  true,  how  do  you  know 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  your 
dii?dron  or  for  yourself?     There  is  no 
pia' e  on   earth   for  a  man   or  woman 
who  won't  work. 


of  commendation,  added  to  father's, 
make  a  happy  family  and  a  happy 
home. 

Maryland. 


Home  Dyeing 

The  following  hints  on  home  dyeing 
are  vouched  for  by  the  home  economics 
workers  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture: 

If  mixed  goods  are  dyed,  cotton  dye 
should  be  used,  and  the  cloth  left  in 
the  dye  long  eliough  for  the  wool  or 
silk  to  take  on  the  desired  shade. 
When  wool  material  is  stitched  with 
cotton,  cotton  dye  should  be  used, 
unless  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
stitching,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
wool  dye  can  be  "«ed. 

Hems  and  folds  should  be  ripped 
open  and  interlinings  removed,  if 
possible. 

Materials  must  be  immersed  in  the 
dye  bath  and  stirred  and  turned 
frequently. 

Material  which  tas  been  dyed  should 
be  rinsed  in  cold  water  until  it  no 
longer  colors  the  water. 

Hanging  up  a  dyed  garment  may 
cause  the  material  to  streak.  It  is 
better  ta  shake  it  until  nearly  dry. 

It  is  better  to  start  with  a  weak  dye, 
and  then  dip  the  article  several  times. 
Boiling  or  allowing  a  fabric  to  cool 
in   the   dye  deepens   the  color. 

Delicate  fabrics  should  be  squeezed 
dry.  The  wringer  may  be  used  on 
others.      • 


Women's  Exchange  Topics 

ALOL8T   15.— School   will   be  siaiting  agula 
before    we    realize    it.       Have    then'    beea 
some    iinprovemeats    Id    your    district    re- 
cently    which    might    be    adaptable    else- 
where?     I->o  you   take   luterest   enough   to. 
see     that     the     building     Is     fit     for     the. 
scholars,   especially    the   outbuilding.-* .'   .  It 
your    children    attend    a    vocational    high 
school,  tell   us  something  about   Jt    /M}at 
ways  can  we  improve  the  country  schools  .' 
Sei'tkmhku     1.— What     does     your     <;<>untry 
church  or  Sunday   school   plan   to  do  thla 
fall   and  winter   to  arouse   Interest   in   nl 
Mavbe    the    mala    effort    was    made    thla 
summer;    If    so.    what   -was    it?      Is   your 
community    well    supplied    with    churches, 
and    are    they    all     prosperous.'       If    not, 
what    are    the    reasons?      What    are   your 
Ideas  (»f  a   successful   country  church  .' 
Septkmhkr  1.").— This  Is  about  the  last  call 
for  conserving  garden  products  for  wlntei 
u.se       Tell    us    some    of    the    things    you 
make  during  the  early  fall  for  use  during 
the   winter. 

G*t  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doo*  not 
rmach  urn  at  Imaat  IS   day  bmform  the  datm  of 
I  j«su«,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 

Did  you  ever  ask  the  men  folks  if 
they  realize  how  much  cleaner,  cheerier 
and  more  easy  to  work  in  a  little  paint 
will  make  the  kitchen? 

A  few  yards  of  mosquito  netting 
spread  over  the  baby's  bed  may  mean 
the  difference  between  comfort  and 
discomfort,  Iwalth  and  Illness. 


FBIZE  LETTER 

Value  of  Paint  to  the  Home 

MRS.  OKACE  P.  BREAD.S 

We  purchased  our  home  this  spring, 
and  all  biiildings.  particularly  the 
house,  inside  and  out.  showed  the 
abuse  that  tenanted  property  receives. 
The  woodwork  was  battered,  and 
driven  with  numerous  nails,  and  had 
never  been  properly  painted,  the  last 
coat  of  white  paint  not  covering  up 
the  previous  coat  of  darker  paint. 

With    a    generous    supply    of    putty 
I   am  filling  up  nail   holes  and  dents, 
and  covering  all  with   as  many  coats 
of  white  paint  as  is  necessary  to  give 
a    white,    even    surface.      Paint    is    a 
labor  saver,  as  well  as  a  preservative 
of  wood,  and.  last,  but  not  least,  one 
of  the  greatest  practical  beautifiers  we 
have.    I  might  also  say  it  is  a  sanitary 
'  measure  to  use  paint  judiciously.    The 
outside  of  our  house  Is  painted  gray, 
with  white  trim,  and  when  all  is  com- 
pleted I  can  say  that  paint  has  added 
to  the  value  of  our  home  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  were  we  to  sell,  and 
to   us,   pleasure  and   comfort. 
New   York. 


Pioneering  Wireless  Speech 


LLIZAIlKrH   J  KAN 


On  the  morning  of  October 
22. 1 91 5.  an  engineer  speaking 
PRIZE  LETTER  I  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  was 

Electricity  for  Your  Laundry    y^^^^  at  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris, 

and  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaiian 
Islands.  This  was  the  first 
trans-Atlantic  and  trans-conti- 
nental message  ever  sent  by 
wireless  telephone.  It  was  an 
achievement  of  the  Bell 
System. 

During  the  Fifth  Liberty 
Loan  nearly  a  million  people  in 
throngs  of  ten  thousand,  heard 
speeches  and  music  by  wire 
and  wireless.  The  loud-speak- 
ing equipment  was  a  main 
feature  of  "Victory  Way",  New 
York.  Wireless  messages  came 


Local    "washwomen"    having    seem- 
ingly   given   up   the   business,   we  did 
our'laundrv  at  home  for  several  years. 
A  little  while   after  the  electric  com- 
pany came  up  our  road,  bringing  with 
them   that   "touch-the-button-and-th^re- 
is-a-light"     convenience,    my    husband 
remarked  my  weariness  from  a  heavy 
washing,  rubbing  on  a  washboard  for 
hours  in  the  age-oM  way.     "Tfie  light- 
ing of  the  house  might  be  deemed  a 
luxury,    but    the    electric    washer    and 
wringer    are    a    necessity:     we'll     get 
them."    he    said.      I    demurred.      The 
wiring  of   the  house  had   been   pretty 
expensive,  but  the  man  of   the  house 
did  not  listen  to  me.  and   ordered  an 
electric     washer,     wringer     and     iron. 
They  have  given  me  the  greatest  com- 
fort!    I  can  do  my  own  washing  and 
wringing  with    a   minimum    of    effort, 
and   the  electric   iron   saves   countless 
steps     and     conserves     one's     energy. 
Then,  another  thing.  I  found  that  this 
laundry  outfit,   which   cost   about   S90. 
did  not  anvthing  like  approximate  the, 
sum   of   money    I    would   have   paid   a 
laundress,  had  I  been  able  to  get  hold 

of  one. 

Maii/hmd.       ' 

Have  vou  ever  sent  for  your  copy  of 
"Plannltig  the  Home  Kitchen  ?  Its 
awaiting  you  at  the  state  college  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Ask  for  R.  C.  F.  H.  108. 


from  aviators  flying  overhead 
and  long  distance  speeches 
from  Government  officials  in 
Washington.  Messages  were 
often  magnified  several  billion 
times.  This  demonstration  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  also  was 
an  achievement  of  the  Bell 
System. 

Historic  also  were  the  war. 
time  uses  of  wireless  telephony, 
giving  communication  between 
airplanes    and     from    mother 
ships  to  submauine  chasers. 

All  these  accomplishments 
and  uses  were  made  possible 
by  the  work  of  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Bell  System. 
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Field  Notes 

A.    E.   GRANTHAM 

The  rainy  weather  throughout  the 
eastern  states  for  practically  two 
weeks  In  July  will  probably  result  in 
the  loss  of  considerable  wheat.  Owing 
to  the  general  prevalence  of  wheat 
diseases,  much  of  the  crop  practically 
died  in  the  stalk  two  or  three  days 
before  the  binders  entered  the  field. 
For  this  reason  much  of  the  wheat 
was  stiff  and  straw-fallen  at  the  time 
of  cutting,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  set  up  the 
shocks  in  such  shape  that  they  would 
turn  water.  Grain  in  this  condition 
will  be  damaged  greatly  by  continued 
wet  weather,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
dry  out  the  shocks  in  time  to  prevent 
its  sprouting.  In  Delaware  less  wheat 
is  stacked  and  threshed  at  this  time 
of  year  than  usual.  Many  who  usually 
stack  did  not  undertake  it  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  poor  condition  of 
the  sheaves,  which  made  a  good  job  of 
stacking  impossible.        _^ 

The    adverse    July    weather    condi- 
tions will  undoubtedly  have  an  effect, 
too,  upon  the  acreage  and  the  price  of 
wheat    next    year.       Throughout    the 
winter    wheat-growing    states,    almost 
without  exception,   it  has  been   found 
that  the  early   estimates   of  tlfc   1919 
wheat  yield  ha,ve  been  too  high.    There 
will  be  a  decided  decrease  in  the  early 
estimates,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
possible   damage   from    continued    wet 
weather,  will  cut  the  surplus  of  grain 
very  considerably.     This  will   tend  to 
stiffen  the  price  of  grain  for  another 
year.     The  July  report  of  the  bureau 
of  crop  estimates  states  that  the  con- 
dition of  winter  wheat  for  Delaware  is 
77  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  71  per 
cent,  one  year  ago;    for  Maryland,  78 
per    cent,    as   compared    with    82    per 
cent,  for  1918.     The  general  result  is 
that  there  will  be  much  less  wheat  in 
the  country   September   1st   than  was 
predicted.     This  will   have   the  effect 
of    strengthening    the    price    for    1920 
and    encouraging    the    seeding    of    a 
larger   acreage  than   had   been   antici- 
pated   in    view    of    the    fact    that   the 
price  is  not  guaranteed  after   March, 
1920.      Another    factor    that    will    en- 
courage wheat   growers   Is  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  price  of  commercial   fer- 
tilizers for  fall  delivery. 


always  easy  to  get  good  seed  from 
local  dealers.  Samples  should  be  sent 
for,  and  a  germination  test  made, 
and  the  seed  ordered  so  as  to  have 
It  on  hand  before  seeding  time.  The 
western-grown  is  much  better  than 
the  imported.  Insist,  upon  getting 
American-grown  seed  of  high  germina- 
tion. Your  state  experiment  station 
can  give  you  suggestions  as  to  where 
to  buy  seed  and  how  to  seed  it  in  the 
proper  manner.  In  many  sections 
lime  is  sold  by  local  dealers  chiefly 
In  the  spring  months,  and  if  alfalfa 
is  to  be  seeded,  orders  for  lime  should 
be  made  early  so  as  to  have  it  on 
hand   to  apply  a  week   or   ten  days 


before  seeding.  In  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia,  alfalfa  succeeds  best 
when  sown  from  the  15th  to  the  20th 
of  August.  Since  lime  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success  with  alfalfa,  no 
chances  should  be  taken  In  getting  the 
lime  on  the  farm  before  seeding  time. 
In  general,  one  ton  of  lump  lime  or 
hydrated  lime  or  two  tons  of  finely 
ground  limestone  will  be  required  for 
ordinary  soils. 


Cowhorn  turnips  may  be  seeded  as 
a  catch  crop  during  the  month  of 
August.  They  are  useful  both  for 
feeding  and  for  soil  improvement. 
They    are     particularly    valuable    for 


late  fall  and  winter  pasture  for  a 
bunch  of  shiep.  •  The  habit  of  growth 
of  the  Cowhorn  turnip  has  the  effect 
of  penetrating  the  sub-soil,  thereby 
opening  up  the  soil  for  better  aeration. 
As  a  catch  crop,  turnips  may  be 
seeded  In  corn,  after  early  potatoes, 
tomatoes  or  other  early  harvested 
crops.  They  are  usually  seeded  broad- 
cast, at  the  rate  of  three  to  four 
pounds  per  acre.  If  the  soil  is  in  a 
fair  condition  of  fertility,  or  if  the 
preceding  crop  has  been  fertilized, 
little  attention  need  be  paid  to  the 
application  of  plant  food.  Otherwise 
an  application  of  250  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  Is  desirable. 


\  ^ 


K 


The  standardization  of  fertilizer 
formulas,  as  proposed  by  the  soil  im- 
provement committee  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  For  a  long  time 
farmers  have  labored  under  a  false 
notion  as  to  the  value  of  fertilizers. 
They  have  been  content  with  low-grade 
goods,  basing  their  choice  on  the 
cheapness  of  the  goods  rather  than 
upon  the  content  of  plant  food.  Under 
the  system  now  proposed  by  the  fer- 
tilizer trade,  no  brand  will  carry  less 
than  14  per  rent,  of  plant  food.  The 
day  Qf  1-8-1  and  2-8-0  goods  Is  past. 
While  the  higher  grade  goods  will  cost 
more  per  ton,  farmers  will  be  getting 
each  unit  of  plant  food  at  a  lower 
price  than  in  low-grade  brands. 

Those  who  contemplate  seeding  al- 
falfa should  order  the  seed  and  the 
lime  early.  Of  all  crops,  alfalfa  is  the 
one  that  should  be  seeded  on  time  and 
under  the  right  conditions.     It  is  not 
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Makes  "Ybu  More  Moneij 
With  Less  Hard  Wcork 

Thousands  of  Moline  Power  Fanners  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  making  more  money  with  less  Kaxd 
work.  They  are  getting  more  profit  and  enjoyment  from  farming,  and  you  can  do  the  same  by  using  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  Farming. 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  Implements,  you  can  do  all  farm  worl^  induding 
cultivating,  faster,  better  and  cheaper  than  you  ever  did  before.  You  can  eliniinate  pracdcally  all  your 
horses  for  field  work.     And  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 

Read  what  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  done  for  the  following  Moline  Power  Farmers: 


ttUd  mmI  chlU«d) 

Harrow* 

Ptontar* 

CuMvAlora 

Cr»in  Drill* 

Urn*  Sower* 

Mow*r* 

H«y  lUk** 

H*y  Loader* 

H«jr  Slacker* 

Crein  Binder* 

'Com  BIfMler* 

|>ille**  Scale* 

Spreader* 

Wagofw 

Moline-Universal  Tractor* 

Stephen*  Salient  SU 

AulomebMa* 


"Put  the  (arm  on  •  paying  basis.** 

L.  Bonnett.  Farson,  Iowa. 

**lt  has  made  (arming  easier  and  a  pleasure.** 
Fahy  Nisuonger,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

"Real  satis(action  and  enjoyment  in  (arming.** 
Logan  L.  Howard,  Erick,  OkU. 

"It  has  made  it  possible  (or  one  man  to  do 
the  work  o(  two  and  sometimes  three  men.  1 
can  plow  twice  as  much  as  1  can  with  five  horses 
and  gang-plow.**  Frank  S.  Wales,  Polo.  111. 

"Makes  (arm  li(e  more  pleasant.** 

S.  P.  Smith,  Lovington,  111. 

"Makes  (arm  work  more  enjoyable.  Does 
away  with  high  (eed  prices  and  shortage  o( 
labor.**  Zimmermen  Bros.,  Earlville,  HI. 


**It  has  placed  me  above  my  neighbors,  who 
do  not  use  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor,  (or 
efficient  and  economical  (arming.** 

J.  C  Felu,  Winfield.  Kans. 

"Makes  (arm  work  much  easier.  Gives 
longer  time  (or  rest  between  |obe,  and  does  not 
take  long  to  do  •  big  amount  o(  work.** 

J.  W.  Henry,  LeRoy,  Kana. 

"Solved  the  (arm  labor  problem.  Makes 
farm  vrork  more  attractive  to  our  boys.** 

D.  N.  Foster  &  Son,  Seymour,  Ind. 

"The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  a  wonder." 
L.  J.  Wold.  VermiUion.  S.  D. 

**lt  has  done  everything  I  have  undertaken  with 
satis(actory  results.**  Wtn.O.Mistele,Kendall,Wia. 


The  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  will  make  your  (arming  more  profitable  and 
enjoyable.    See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  vnrite  us  and  you  will  receive  (uU  in(onnation. 

TVlOLiirsTB  PLOW  CO 

T^OLiINB ,  ILL. 

"T^OLINB  SBRVICB  eATlSFlES' 
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DISCING^ 


HARVESTING  CORN 
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The  Garden  in  August 


>V   F.  liASSEY 

August  is  the  time  to  plant  many 
things  for  fall  and  winter  use.  String 
beans  for  canning  and  packing  down 
in  brine  can  still  be  grown  by  plant- 
ing the  first  weelc  in  August  In  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Cucumbers 
for  pickling  can  also  be  planted  in 
heavily  manured  hills.  It  Is  rather 
late  for  beets  and  carrots,  but  the 
early  varieties,  like  the  Eclipse  beet 
and  the  Early  Horn  and  Oxheart  car- 
rots, can  still  be  grown. 

The  first  of  the  month  sow  seed  of 
lettuce  for  heading  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  fall.  Big  Boston  will  do 'very 
well,  but  for  the  home  garden  I  prefer 
the  Boston  Market  and  the  black-seed 
Tennis  Ball  and  Hittinger's  Belmont. 
The  latter  is  a  very  uniform  type,  and 
heads  closely,  with  -little  spread  of 
outer  leaves.  Hence  any  of  these  va- 
rieties can  be  planted  closer  than  the 
Big  Boston.  Manure  a  piece  of  ground 
heavily  with  old,  rotten  manure,  and 
make  bed  six  feet  wide,  with  alleys 
on  each  side.  Sow  the  seed  elsewhere 
broadcast  thinly,  as  you  will  get  bet- 
ter plants  than  in-roys,  where  they 
are  apt  to  be  crowded.  When  large 
enough,  transplant  them  to  the  six- 
foot  bed  eight  inches,  jipart  each  way. 
Big  Boston  is  better  eight  by  ten 
inches.  • 

, Watch  the  egg  plants'  for  the  potato 
beetles,  for  if  neglected  they  will  soon 
riddle  the  leaves. 

If  you  want  to  grow  good  okra, 
leave  one  plant  to  mature  Its  earliest 
pods,  and  do  not  save.seed  from  wtiat 
pods  are  left  after  eating  tTie  earlier 
ones.  In  that  way  you  will  get  tall 
plants  and  inferior  pods.  I  h%ve  okra 
now  in  use  (July  16th)  giving  fine 
pods  on  plants  not  two  feet  high. 
This  is  a  select  strain  of  the  White 
-Velvet  of  the  South,  the  Creole  okra. 
This  strain  bears  abundantly  long, 
round  pods  with  no  ridges  whatever, 
and  keeps  tender  longer  than  any 
other.  There  is  no  strain  sold  by 
seedsmen  equal  to  it.  Last  summer  I 
was  sick,  and*  there  were  some  seeds 
planted  out  of  the  store  boxes,  and 
they  were  a  complete  mockery  of  what 
okra  should  be. 

This  section  is  a  large  producer  of 
cantaloupes  for  the  northern  market. 
The  general  crop  is  late,  as  a  rule, 
since  the  cold,  wet  weather  of  spring 
made  replanting  necessary.  Mine,  in 
a  more  sheltered  garden,  escaped,  and 
have  a  fine  early  crop  soon  maturing. 
I  hfive  two  varieties,  the  Burrell  Gem 
and  the  Salmon  Tinted  Pollock.  The 
Burrell  makes  rather  the  larger  fruit, 
but  both  are  excellent.  The  Colorado 
people  grow  such  fine  cantaloup^  seed 
that  I  never  try  to  save  mine  to  any 
extent,  except  an  occasional  experi- 
ment in  crossing.  Our  growers  for 
market  here  generally  get  Colorado 
seed,  as  it  is  not  only  good,  but  comes 
earlier  than   home-grown. 

A  correspondent  Ip  New  York  city 
sent  some  seed  of  a  squash  which  he 
claimed  -to  be  the  best  ever.  We  have 
them  liow  in  use,  and  as  to  the  quality 
we  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
sent  us  the  seed.  But  it  is  not  a  pro- 
lific producer,  and  is  a  rank  runner, 
and  we  4ieve  not  room  for  a  running 
squash.  The  plants  are  now  running 
all   over   an   adjoining   patch   of   late 


tomatoes,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop  them 
in  that  direction.  The  old  bush  of 
Pattypan  squash  is  good,  and  does  not 
ramble  over  everything  around  it. 

Our  market  men  are  growing  this 
year  a  bush  squash  they  dall  the 
Italian.  It  is  green  and  striped,  like 
a  cucumber  in  shape,  and  keeps  tender 
to  a  large  size,  and  it  is  a  true  bush 
variety.  The  growers  have  found 
them  profitable. 

Our  market  men  have  had  a  fine 
cucumber  crop,  and  are  still  picking. 
And,  still  better,  the  price  has  been 
uncommonly  good,  bushel  hampers 
selling  for  $2  and  over. 

The  first  week  in  August  sow  a 
good  supply  of  spinach  for  fall  use. 
Manure  well,  and  sow  in  rows  fifteen 
Inches  apart.  Sow  the  Norfolk  Curled 
Savey  with  smooth,  round  seed.  I 
never  could  understand  why  '  anyone 
sows  the  prickly  seed  spinach  either 
in  fall  or  spring.  The  old  books  used 
to.  say,  sow  round  seed  in  the  fall, 
and  prickly  seed  in  the  spring.  I 
would   say,   sow  round   seed   only. 

Seed  of  the  Milan  turnip  sown  early 
in  the  month  will  give  nice  turnips 
in  early  fall,  but  they  are  of  little 
value  for  winter,  as  they  soon  get 
pithy.  -I  sow  the  Yellow  Aberdeen 
for  winter  use.  It  should  be  sown 
rather  early  in  the  month,  as  it  Is  not 
an  early  maturing  variety.  The  Purple 
Top  Globe  Is  white  and  good,  but 
does  not  keep  as  good  In  winter  as 
the  Aberdeen. 

If  you  are  fond  of  turnip  greens  In 
spring,  sow  some  seed  of  the  Seven 
Top  turnip  broadcast  the  latter  part 
of  the  month,  and  when  the  weather 
gets  cold,  cover  them  with  green  pine 
boughs  or  a  light  coat  of  straw,  and 
they  will  winter  and  give  a  great  crop 
of  greens  In  the  spring. 

For  better  greens,  except  spinach, 
seed  ot  the  Norfolk  curled  kaje,  not 
the  curied  Scotch,  sown  early  In 
August  will  give  fine  greens  till  late 
in  fall,  but  will  hardly  stand  the 
winter  near  Philadelphia.  Here  this 
kale  will  winter  well  If  mulched  be- 
tween the  rows  with  rough  manure. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  a  full  supply 
of  tomatoes  an3  other  late  vegetables 
into  cans  for  the  winter.  The  crops 
for  the  canning  factories  are  very 
short  this  summ'er,  and  there  will  be 
a  short  pack,  and  the  price  will  prob- 
ably at^rance  for  the  canned  product. 
In  our  county  there  are  over  sixty 
factories,  but  there  are  not  tomatoes 
enough  to  keep  half  the  number  at 
work  through  the  season. 

Leeks  should  have  the  soil  pulled  to 
them.  We  want  to  make  as  long  and 
stout  a  white  shank  as  possible.  I 
always  set  them  in  open  furrows  after 
some  early  crop.  Now  (July  16th)  my 
leeks  are  already  leveled,  and,  being 
In  well-fertilized  soil,  are  growing 
rapidly.  But  rapid  growth  Is  essential, 
and  I  will  help  It  by  side  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

If  you  are  fond  of  radishes,  you 
can  sow  the  winter  sorts.  The  White 
Celestial  or  White  Chinese  makes  an 
enormous  radish  as  large  as  the  ruta- 
baga turnip.  It  was  said  to  be  as 
good  as  a  turnip  boiled.  I  grew  some 
last  year,  and  had  one  dish  of  them 
boiled.     We  did  not  want  any  more. 


They  were  too  hot.  I  prefer  the  Rose- 
Colored  Chinese  and  the  Red  Turnip- 
Shape  Chinese  radishes.  Here,  when 
well  mulched  between  the  rows,  they 
winter  very  well  and  do  not  get  pithy. 
I  have  had  the  "chlckweed  mulch  them 
so  well  that  they  stood  the  winter  In 
northern  Maryland. 

In  the  fiower  garden  the  cannas  are 
now  making  a  fine  show.  I  have 
twenty-five  varieties,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  following  will  give  a 
good  variety  of  colors.  Eureka  is  the 
best  white.  Fanal  makes  a  fine  head 
of  fiery  scarlet  flowers.  King  Hum- 
bert, too.  Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  as 
the  best  scarlet,  bronze-leaved  variety. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Conard  makes  fine  heads 
of  large  flowers,  salmon  shades  to 
pink,  and  Is  a  striking  plant.  Hun- 
garis  Is  a  fine  rosy  pink.  Orange 
Bedder  is  a  tall  grower,  and  makes 
great  heads  of  orange-colored  flowers. 
Last  spring  I  paid  $2  for  a  piece  of 
the  Fiery  Cross  as  long  as  ray  finger 
and  with  a  single  bud.  In  the  drought 
and  heat  of  last  summer  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything,  but  made  under- 
ground growth  enough  to  give  me  half 
a  dozen  plants  this  spring.  These  are 
now  blooming.  The  flowers  and  the 
heads  are  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet, 
but  It  is  ruined  for  display  by  the 
heads  hanging  down  Instead  of  stand- 
ing erect.  Fanal,  right  beside  it,  is 
far  more  showy.  I  have  named  a  few 
of  the  best  cannas,  but  there  are  now 
s'  many  fine  ones  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  to  stop. 

Dahlias  are  blooming,  but  I  never  rate 
a  dahlia  by  its  midsummer  flowers. 
Walt  till  late  August  and  September 
for  the  best  dahlias.  I  have  now 
about  100  seedlings,  some  of  which 
are  already  showing  buds.  I  grow 
these  to  select  good  ones  to  carry  over, 
and  all  of  them  are  useful  for  cutting. 
In  fact,  the  single-flowered  dahlias  are 
better  as  a  rule  for  the  vases  than 
the  double  sorts. 

The  last  of  August  Is  a  good  time 
to  divide  and  replant  peonies.  Plant 
them  with  the  crest  of  the  root  only 
a  couple  of  Inches  or  less  from  the 
surface.  For  some  reason,  they  bloom 
better  planted  shallow. 

Sow  seed  early  In  August  of  double 
hollyhocks,  pansies  and  delphiniums 
for   blooming   next  year. 


ture  of  the  state.  •  The  survey  Is  made 
in  order  to  get  accurately  the  quantity 
of  food  produced  on  the  13,000,000  acres 
of  tillable   land. 


Bureau  of  Markets  Chief  Resigns 

Charles  J.  Brand,  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  markets.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  since  Its  Inception  in 
1913,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  business  on  June  30,  1919.  He 
will  become  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  a  commercial  concern, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
George  Livingston,  a  member  of  the 
bureau  staff,  will  be  designated  to  act 
as  chief  of  the  bureau  until  Mr. 
Brand's   successor    Is    appointed. 


Co-operative  Acreage  Report 

Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, has  lust  completed  arrange- 
ments with  t.ie  bureau  of  crop  esti- 
mates. United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  a  joint  acreage  survey 
of  the  principal  crops  produced  In 
Pennsylvania.  This  Is  the  first  step 
of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  secretary 
of  co-operating  with  all  existing  gov- 
ernmental and  state  agencies  In  order 
to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  evei-y 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  agrlcul- 


Gradlng  potatoes  for  iharlcet  In- 
creases the  possibilities  for  sales  and 
raises  the  selling  price.  Keep  the  culls 
on  the  farm  and  save  the  cost  of 
hauling. 


Reports  show  that  36  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  and  dairymen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  using  cream  separators. 


PREMO 

Film  Packs 
DcTcloped 


An  rntire  pack.  12  exposures,  sizes  4x5  aiid 
smallrr  sizes,  developed  by  us  for  25  cents.  Let 
our  careful,  experienced  workmen  develop  jrour 
next  Film  Pack.  We  also  make  Vclox  print*,  cf 
course 

JOHN  HAWORTH  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
1020  Chestnut  Street,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


"!»••"  Gaster  Metal  Shintrles,  V-Crimp,  Corru 
sated,  Standinsf  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings, Sidings,  Wailboftrd,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.    Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  PrvisM. 

vEdwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  leas;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    Nopaintinr 
or  repairs.  G  uaranteed  rot ,  Cre ,  rust ,  ligbtiung  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
protits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  898 


LOW  PBCEO  6ARA6ES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 

Sany  place.    Send  postal  for 
raare  Book,  sbowins  styles. 

mMTOmmmo*  mA.  co.. 


Samples  & 

I  Roofing  Book 


iffiirt 


■—  hi»rr  ACID 
ea.    Book  aad  Mai»l« 

TKIM«IFCMeCi«nKet.,lifl.193   CiniLMI.t. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

All  kinds  crown  from  selected  seed.  Will  eenrt  hy 
Parcel  PoKtt.OP.  p<.>«tni;e.  if  desired.  CABBAMi: 
PI^ANTft  a  Bpe«ialty.  I/eadioR  varieties.  40c.  per 
UH'-.  |1  (HI  pt>r  .V<  ■.  tl  5*1  per  UW;  I<it9  vi  ."itKiO  or  more, 
tl.2.5  per  1(100.  rAVl.IFI.iOWER.60c.  per  100;  tl-75 
per  ft«»;  f3.00  per  lOOO.  rELKRY.  5»ic.  per  JOO:  »l  50 
per  .s<Hi;  12  50  per  )"'«).  Tomatoes.  Peppers  and  Hwe«t 
Potatuee.    Send  forfataUvn  Kivinir  prl«"e«. 

r.  E.  FIELD,  n«w«ll,  M.  J. 

TRACTOR  BARCIAIM.  On  account  of  rhanre 
in  plans,  offer  new  Cleveland  Tractor  for  quick  sale. 
at  price  of  U 190.  Latest  model.  Machine  never  used. 
Write  Trartor,  care  of  Pr««tiral  Vmrmmrr. 

Hummer's  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

At  special  prices.  July  and  August  delivery.  The 
most  protitable  time  to  buy  chicks.  Barred  Ply. 
mouth  Kecks,  Mb  healthy  fellows.  100.fI5..'50;  50.|«.25. 
R.  I.  Keds.  iarver  9  nine  Rltbon  Strain.  100.  17.«>:50* 
♦8.75;  Ancona"s  the  most  proHUble  breed,  100.  120.001 
50.  IICSO;  s.  C  Brown  Leuhorn.  everlay  strain,  100' 
tie.OO;  50.  |«.50:  S.  C.W.  I.eKhorn,  100,  14.00;  50,  |7.5«' 
We  solicit  your  business  on  the  bael*  of  square  deal* 
Inc.  live  arrival.  Parcel  post  paid.  Weekly  delivery' 
K.  R.  ITi'MMKR  A  Co..  R.  D.  O..  Frenchtown.  N.J. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

wflnted  at  market  prices.      Also  Hay  and  all  Farm 
Produce.     Active  market;  good  sti'ady  demand. 
GIBBS  A  BBO..  323  M.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  FOR  SALE  iVic^s^.^^";^"*, 

10  varieties,  stronij  hatched,  vigorous.  (.'Ircular  free. 
Oi.n  IT«iNKsTV  llATrnKRV,  N Kw  Washington.  U. 

n^k«^  f^VtlfVw  •''  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 
DAUy  V^niCKS  CHtalog  and  prit*  list  Free. 
2('tli  «  entiiry  Hatthery.  Box  JO,  New  Waebington.  <>. 
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Hauling  Milk  from  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  #2.00  for  the  beat.  |1ah)  for  the  next  »)est  and  50  rents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Kx- 
perteuce  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topiff  under  dlscuaston  and 
■uggest  •ubjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  ua  IS  daya  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1273,  Aigust  15. — What  garden, 
field  or  fruit  crops  do  you  grow  for  your 
own  family  and  hired  help?  What  do  you 
think  of  garden  "relishes"  and  fruits  as 
both  healthful  and  economical,  conserv- 
ing expensive  foods,  as  bread,  etc.?  As 
varieties,  successions,  etc.,  require  extra 
time  and  effort,  which  is  better:  Fewer 
kinds,  doing  without,  buying  from  others, 
or  "growing  everything  the  family  eats"? 

Topic  No.  1274.  Skptkmber  1. — What  kind 
of  crib  do  you  find  best  for  storing  corn? 
How  do  vou  protect  it  from  rats  and 
mice?  What  about  a  concrete  or  metal 
crib?  Is  It  good  to  build  it  double,  with 
storage  room  for  wagons,  etc.,  in  the  mid- 
dle? How  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
corn  from  the  ield  to  the  crib? 

Topic  No.  1275,  September  15. — What  have 
you  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  way 
to  winter  young  stock?  Tell  us  what  you 
feed  them,  how  you  house  them  and  what 
the  cost  is,  If  possible.  Do  you  raise 
enough  voung  stock  to  maintain  your 
milking  herd?     If  not,  why? 


for  us.  We  get  paid  for  our  milk  by 
the  hundred  pounds  and  by  test.  Our 
May  milk  tested  3:4,  and  was  |3.04 
per  100  pounds.  Our  cows  are  all 
Holsteins,  but  we  expect  to  put  in 
some  Guernsey  cows  soon,  which  we 
hope  will  raise  our  tests.  Our  greatest 
problem  is  in  cooling  the  milk.  But 
we  find  by  milking  early,  having  clean, 
sweet  milk  pails,  strainer,  cooler,  cans 
and  milk  house,  and  getting  our  milk 
to  the  station  by  the  time  the  doors 
open,  which  is  about  6.30  A.  M.,n  we 
can  save  the  milk  and  a  great  deal  of 
time  which  would  be  wasted  if  we 
waited  until  later  when  the  rush  of 
farm  wagons  gets  there  which  have  to 
come  so  much  farther  than  we  do. 


ent  price,  I  think,  is  around  $3  per 
100  pounds,  approximately  6  cents  per 
quart,  though  considerable  expense 
comes  out  of  this  price.  Cans  usually 
are  purchased  from  the  milk  com- 
panies, and  cost  about  $6  each  for  100- 
pound  cans.  Sometimes  the  milk 
company  washes  the  cans,  and  the 
patrons  simply  rinse  with  cold  water. 
Otherwise  they  wash  them  well  with 
good,  hot  dish  water,  and  rinse  with 
boiling  water.  They  cost  so  much 
more  than  formerly  that  it  is  very 
essential  to  take  good  care  of  them. 


S.  M.  T.,  Upland,  Pa. — For  the  last 
year    our    milkman    has   been    coming 
to  the  farm  for  the  milk,  and  we  find 
this    very    satisfactory    from    an    eco- 
nomical  standpoint  and  the  fact  that 
It   is   not   necessary   to   lose  the  time 
of  a  man  and  horse  every  morning  in 
the  year.    We  kept  a  close  account  for 
the  milk  hauling,  and  found  that  two 
hours  per  day  was  about  the  average 
time  consumed.     Figuring  man  labor 
at  40  cents  per  hour,  and  horse  labor 
at  20  cents,  without  counting  wear  and 
tear,  it  ran  about  $1.25  daily  for  the 
hauling.      Taking    into    consideration 
also  the  loss  to  the  farm  by  not  having 
the  man  and  horse  to  go  to  work  early 
in  the  morning,  we  found  that  it  was 
costing  us  too  much  to  haul  our  milk. 
We  then    made   a   proposition   to    our 
dealer  to  come  for  the  milk  at  a  half 
cent  a  quart  less  than  we  were  theii 
getting.     He   took   up  with   this,   and 
for  a  year  we  have  been  working  that 
way.    We  cool  the  milk  and  keep  it  in 
spring    water    until    he   comes    for    it, 
and,  as  he  passed  by  our  farm  to  get 
to  town,  there  is  not  much  time  lost 
for  him.    With  a  daily  average  of  200 
quarts,  we  are  only  paying  a  dollar  a 
day  to  get  our  milk  hauled,  whereas  it 
cost  us  about  $1.25  to  $1.30. 

When  hauling  the  milk  to  town  we 
sometimes  used  a  motor  truck.  This 
cut  down  the  time  for  man  labor  one- 
half,  and  saved  the  horse  labor  en- 
tirely, but  as  far  as  actual  cost  went 
there  was  little  difference  when  you 
take  into  consideration  the  upkeep 
cost  of  the  truck.  However,  the  use  of 
the  team  and  man  on  the  farm  early  in 
the  day  more  than  offset  any  factor 
against  the  truck. 

We  have  our  own  cans,  and  we 
empty  them  into  the  milkman's  cans 
at  the  springhouse,  so  that  there  is 
very  little  wear  and  tear  on  them. 
Some  we  have  had  for  ten  years,  and 
they  are  still  in  good  shape.  We  wash 
them  out  with  soap  powder  and  hot 
water  as  soon  as  emptied,  and  then 
set  them  in  the  sun  to  dry  out  to  keep 
sweet.  We  have  never  lost  a  can  of 
milk  from  a  dirty  can. 

At  present  we  are  getting  8  cents 
per  quart  at  the  farm,  no  butterfat 
test.  However,  as  our  milk  runs 
pretty  well  up  in  test,  we  are  going 
to  change  to  a  fat  test  this  fall,  since 
we  belong  to  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  and  can  do  a  little 
better  than  under  the  present  system. 


M.  Q.  r.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — I  regard 
hauling  milk  as  the  most  waste  of 
time  there  is  on  the  farm.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  spend  the  best  hours  of 
each  day  on  the  road  with  a  few  cans 
of  milk.  He  should  either  haul  a  full 
load,  and  get  pay  for  his  time,  or  else 
hire  someone  to  do  it.  If  roads  will 
permit,  a  truck  is  by  far  the  best  plan. 
We  have  had  a  milk  route  past  the 
farm  for  years  at  10  cents  to  20  cents 
a  can  for  a  three  to  four-mile  haul, 
varying  with  season.  But  as  our 
buyer  became  slow  to  make  payments, 
the  route  was  split  up,  and  the  milk 
goes  in  several  directions.  We  now 
have  to  haul  ours  over  a  mile  to  a 
milk  stand,  and  pay  15  cents  a  can  to 
have  it  taken  five  miles  to  the  city. 
Cans  are  furnished  by  the  buyers,  and 
the  Dairymen's  League  price  is  paid. 
Last  year  the  milk  was  hauled  by  a 
truck  which  came  out  from  the  city. 
This  was  used  frequently  by  the 
farmers,  who  hired  it  to  bring  out 
loads  of  fertilizers,  lumber,  feed,  fur- 
niture, saving  them  much  valuable 
time  on  the  road. 
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A.  S.,  Delmont,  N.  J. — Yes,  hauling 
milk  is  a  big  job,  but  I  have  a  IVj-ton 
motor  truck.  I  have  had  it  about 
three  years,  and  it  is  still  doing  very 
good.  I  deliver  to  a  milkman  who 
has  a  retail  business.  I  take  my  milk 
about  four  miles.  I  receive  10  cents 
a  quart  for  it,  but  I  don't  separate  it. 
I  don't  have  very  much  expense  for 
my  cans,  as  they  will  each  last  about 
two  years.  I  wash  my  cans  this  way: 
I  first  rinse  them  with  clear,  cool 
water,  then  I  take  some  hot  water, 
soap  and  washing  powder,  and  wash 
them  good;  then  I  wash  them  once 
more  with  cool  water,  and  then  I  put 
them  upside  down  and  let  them  dry 
off,  and  when  they  are  dry  I  put  them 
in  the  milk  house. 


Care  of  Tractor  Gears 

If  the  machine  has  exposed  gears 
in  its  final  drive,  be  sure  to  check  the 
depth  of  meshing  of  the  teeth,  cau- 
tions L.  E.  Hozen,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College.  Provision  is 
usually  made  for  correcting  this  by 
means  of  radius  rods  or  adjustable 
saddles  on  the  main  frame.  Gear 
fenders  are  very  important,  especially 
those  protecting  the  bull  gears  and 
bull  gear  pinions.  Remove  the  pipe 
plug  from  the  base  of  the  gear  set-case, 
and  fiush  clean  with  kerosene.  It  is 
well  to  see  that  the  shafting  does  not 
go  out  of  parallel  because  of  defective 
bearings.  Look  carefully  at  the  teeth. 
If  the  shafting  is  out,  one  end  of  a 
tooth  will  be  worn  more  than  the 
other  end. 

Remember  that  if  two  gears  have 
been  run  out  of  true  for  awhile,  they 
may  be  worn  to  a  different  outline  and 
will  not  meet  clear  across  when  set 
properly.  Therefore,  until  the  teeth 
are  reformed  somewhat,  it  is  well  to 
load  rather  carefully. 

If  you  have  a  band  clutch,  do  not 
let  the  fabric  wear  clear  through  on 
one  side  before  getting  a  new  lining. 
It  is  well  to  watch  the  friction  surface 
of  a  cone  clutch  and  renew  it  when 
down  to  half  the  original  thickness; 
otherwise  the  rivets  are  unduly  ex- 
posed. Be  sure  the  thrust  collar  re- 
ceives plenty  of  lubrication.  It  should 
be  very  greasy  when   dissembled. 


I    fi. 


Direct  from  Factory  to  To« 

MX  SIZES  AND  STYLES  M 
S.S,4.e.8.i2.1<.22  and  SO  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don't  wait  if  you  need  an  engine 

for  anyparpOM.  NOW ia the tim* tobay. 

Life  Gaareatee  Agalnat  Defects 

Big  ■urploa  hone-power.  Above  price  in- 
cludes ensrine  complete  on  skida.  ready  to 
operate  when  yoa  sret  it.  Safe  dell  very  guaran- 
teed. Immediate  factory  ahipmant.  Write  or  wire 
for  biff,  new  catalog  of  tbeaa  wonderful  anginet. 

WrTTE  Engine  Works  ^ 

as-tl  OaUaad  Ave.  KANSAS  CITV,  MO. 
»34i  Bnpire  BMg.  PITTSBUROH.  PA. 


nAICV  CI  V  If  II  I  CDPI'ACED    ANTWHERB 

UAIdl  rLT  hlLLCn  attracts  and  kills 

^     ALL   FLIES.      Neat, 

c!«"Hri,orramcr>ta).?on- 
veoicnt,  cheap.  Laata 
all  season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or 
tip  over  ;  will  not  soil 
or  injure  anything. 
Gaaranteed  eneetive. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS. 

^ prepaid,  |1.2S. 

HAROLD  SOMEBS.  160  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.'Y. 


CORN 


HARVESTER '''°'*'"" 


in(  for  cut- 
ting Corn,  Cane  and  KanrCora. 
Cuta  and  tlirowi  in  pile*  on 
HarTatter.  Man  abd  horan  out* 
aD4«hork(*<|ual  to  •  Corn  Bin- 
der. Sold  in  every  lUte.  Price  onlr  •**  with  fMid*r  hinder. 
The  only  self  gatherin(«orn  harrefter  on  the  mar'kat-that  is 
giving  uoiveral  tatiif action . — Dexter  L.  Woodward.  Saudf 
Creek.  N.  T..  write*:  "3  year*  ago  I  purchased  your  Corn  Kar- 
reiter.  Would  not  take  four  time*  the  price  of  the  machine  if 
I  could  not  got  another  one  ■'  Clarence  F.  Huggin*.  Speor- 
niore.  OkU. :  "Work*  flye  time*  better  than  I  expected.  Saved 
140  in  lal>or,thi*  fall."  Boy  Apple,  rarmer*ville.  Ohio:  I  have 
u*ed  a  corn  *bocker.  corn  binder  and  Iwo  rowed"  iiiarhiDe*.  but 
your  machine  beat*  them  all  and  ftakos  le»*  twine  of  any 
machine  I  have  ever  uied.''  John  F.  Haag.  Mayfleld.  Okla- 
homa: "Tour  harveiter  gave  good  tatiifactioB  while  u*ing 
filling  our  .Siio."  K.  F.  Ruegnitx.  (Hi«,  Colo  :  "Juit  received  a 
letter  from  my  father  saying  he  received  the  corn  binder  and 
he  ii  cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Say*  it*  work*  fine  and  I  can 
•ell  I'lta  of  them  next  year  "  Write  for  free  catalog  sbowinfl 
pictiirv  of  liarvpater  at  w  *rk  and  t)><timonial*. 

PROCESS  MFG.  CO..  Sallna.  Kansaa, 
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Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y. — Our 
milk  Is  all  sold  through  the  Dairymen's 
League,  and  is  hauled  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  milk  station,  where  it  is 
separated.  The  skim  milk  is  made 
into  pot  cheese,  and  shipped,  along 
with  the  cream,  to  New  York  city.  The 
cans  are  washed  at  the  station,  ready 
to  bring  home  with  you. 

We  live  near  to  another  farmer, 
who  draws  his  milk  and  ours  one 
week,  and  we  draw  the  next.  If  we 
furnish  one-half  of  the  number  of  cans 
we  use,  we  get  the  other  half  furnished 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y.— 
For  over  two  years  our  men  folks 
have  taken  their  milk  to  a  creamery 
three  miles  away.  They  have  about 
600  pounds  to  draw.  Two  horses,  a 
light  wagon,  and  a  large  umbrella 
fastened  to  the  floor  to  keep  the  rain 
off  in  stormy  weather,  is  the  equip- 
ment used.  Father  usually  goes  with 
the  milk.  The  milk  brings  6  cents  a 
quart,  and  this  year  the  patrons  have 
to  buy  the  cans,  which  cost  them  $4 
each.  The  creamery  always  washes 
the  cans,  so  we  are  saved  that  much 
work,  which  is  appreciated  very  much 
by  busy  women  on  the  farm. 


TO  make  tfie^ffi6st_nioney  on  wheat,  the  soU 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.    With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  ^it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hourlof _labor  produces 

two  bushels  instead  of  one.^         ^ 

Use  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers'riot  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels — that  bring  jthe.  highest  price  and  furnish 
good  seed.  They^have'been  used  for  years  by  the. 
best  wheat  growers  of  .Pennsylvania. 


>yv-! 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ash  ville,  N.  Y.— 
As  yet,  no  one  in  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity hauls  milk  with  a  truck,  though 
it  has  been  considered  quite  seriously. 
We  seem  to  have  no  fixed  destination 
for  It.  Within  the  past  year  the  out- 
put of  this  community  has  gone  to 
about  six  different  places,  at  various 
times,  ranging  In  distance  from  four 
to  twelve  miles  or  even  more.  It  has 
gone  to  condensarles.  powder  plants, 
cheese  factories  and  to  the  station  to 
be  shipped  as  whole  milk.     The  pres- 


In  order  to  outwit.  theiHes-. 
sian  fly,  wheat  should, be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  "in'^Demp^ 
wolfs  Fertilizers^ enables*you  toj 
plant  late,  for  it /gives^the^  plant j 
a  quick  start  even  ,^in'  coldj 
ground,  and  enables^the  crop. to. 
resist  the  ravages  pf^the  fly.^ 

Write  for  fulf  Jnformatioii 
about  Dempwolf  s  'Ferjiiiizers  in 
analyses  to  suit ^diffeVent^  soils 
and  crops.'  Wejhave'^facilities 
for  prompt  shipments',  with .  no 
congested  railway  yards^^nearby. 
We  urge,  however,*_thatJyour»orr! 
der  be  placed 'earl^ 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
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This  Year's  County  Fairs 


Pennsylvania 


PLACE     COUNTY 

AllentowD,  I..ebigh 
Altoona,   HIair 
Apollo,   Armstrong 
Arden,   Washington 
Athens,    Bradford 
Bedford,    Bedford 
Bendersville,    Adams 
Bloomsburg,   Columbia 
BrookvUle,  Jefferson 
Burgettstown,   Washington 
Butler,  Butler 
Carlisle,    Cumberland 
Carmlchaels,   Greene 
Carrolltown,  Cambria 
Center  Hall,  Center 
Clarion,  Clarion 
Clearfield,  Clearlleld 
Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford 
Corry,  Erie 
Dallas,   Luzerne 
Dayton,  Armstrong 
Emporium,  Cameron 
Erie.   Eric 
Forksvllle,  Sullivan 
Gratz,  Dauphin 
Hanover,  \ork 
Honesdale.   Wayne 
llughesvllle,   Lycoming 
Huntingdon.    Huntingdon 
Imperial,   Allegheny 
Indiirna.   Indiana 
Kutzlown,  Berks 
Lancaster.   Lancaster 
I^ebanon,   Lebanon 
Lehlghton,   Carbon 
Lewisburg,   Union 
LewlHtown.   Mifflin 
Mansfield.  Tioga 
Mercer,   Mercer 
Meversdale.   Somerset 
Milton,   Northumberland 
Montrose,   Susquehanna 
Nuzareth,   Northampton 
,  New  Brighton.  Beaver 
Newport.   Perry 
North  Washington,  Butler 
Oil  City.  Venango 
Philadelphia,   Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,   Philadelphia 
Port   Uoya4,  Juniata 
Punxsutawney.  Jefferson 
Quakertown,  Bucks 
Reading,   Berks 
Smethport.   McKean 
Somerset,   Somerset 
St.   M«ry«.   Elk 
Stoneboro.  Mercer 
Stroudsburg.   Monroe 
Tltusvllle,   Crawford 
Towanda,  Bradford 
Troy.  Bradford 
Tunkhannock,  Wyoming 
Warren,  Warren 
Wattsburg,   Erie 
Wavnesburg,  Greene 
West  (blester,  Chester 
West  field.  Tioga 
York,   York 


DATE 


Sept.  22-27 
Sept.   Itt-lft 
Aug.   C-9 
Aug.   20-29 
Sept.   15-20 
Sept.   50  Oct.  3 
Dec.    17-19 
Sept.  30-Oct.  3 
Sept.  9-12 
Sept.   30-Oct.  2 
Sept.  2-6 
Sept.  30-Oct.  3 
Sept.   1«-19 
Sept.  9  12 
Sept.   C-13 
Sept.   10-19 
Sept.   10-19 
Aug.   26-29 
Aug.   20  29 
Sept.   16-19 
Sept.   2.3-20 
Sept.   23-20 
Aug.    18-23 
Oct.   1-3 
Sept.   2-r> 
Sept.   23-20 
Sept.   .^0-Oct.   3 
Oct.   21-24 
Oct.   27-31 
Sept.  24-20 
Sept.  2-5 
Aug.    19-22 
Sept,   30-Oct.  4 
Aug.   20-29 
Sept.  30-Oct.   3 
Oct.   14-17 
Nov.   0-8 
Sept.   10-19 
Sept.    17-19 
Sept.   10  19 
Oct.   7  10 
Sept.  9-12 
Sept.  9-13 
Sept.   24-27 
Sept.   .3()-Oct.   3 
Sept.   9  12 
Oct.   29  31 
Sept.   1-5 
Nov.   5-8 
Sept.   9-12 
Aug.   19-22 
Sept.  5-6. 
.     Sept.   16-20 
Sept.  9-12 
Sept.  .30-Oct.   3 
Sept.   2.3-26 
Sept.  22-25 
Sept.   1-5 
Sept.  9-12 
Sept.   2-5 
.     Sept.  9-12 
Sept.   16-19 
Sept.  2-5 
Sept.  2-5 
Aug.   19-22 
Aug.   27 -.30 
Sept.   9-12 
Oct.   7  10 


Klverhead,  Suffolk 
Rochester,    Monroe 
Rome,   Oneida 
Handy  Creek,  Oswego 
Troupsburg,   Steuben 
Troy,   Rensselaer 
Trumansburg,  Tompkins 
Vernon,  Oneida 
Walton,  Delaware 
Warsaw,   Wyoming 
Warrensburg,   Warren 
Waterloo,  Seneca 
Watklns,   Schuyler 
West  port,   Essex 
Whitney  Point.  Broome 

Ohio 


New  York 


PLACE     COUNTY 
Afton.   Chenango 
Albion.   Orleans 
Altamont,   Albany  ^^ 

Angelica.   Allegany 
Avon.    Livingston 
Ball  St  on   Spa,  Saratoga 
Batavla.   Genesee 
Bath.   Steiiben 
Boonvllle,   Oneida 
Brockport.    Monroe 
Bcookfield.    Madison 
Cairo.   Greene 
Caledonia,   Livingston 
Cambridge,   Washington 
Canandalgua,  Ontario 
Canton,   St.   Lawrence 
('ai>e   Vincent,   Jefferson 
Chatham.   <'olumbla 
iobleskltl.   Schoharie 
Cooperstown,  Otsego 
Cortland,  Cortland 
Cuba.  AllHrnny 
I>elhl.   I>elaware 
De  Ruyter.   Madison 
Dundee.   Yates 

Dunklrk-Vredonia,  Chautauqua 
Ellenvllle,   Ulster 
Elmlra,  Chemung 
Fonda,   Montgomery 
Fulton.  Oswego 
Gouverneur.   St.   Lawrence 
Hiimburg,   Erie 
Hemlock,   Livingston 
Homell,   Steuben 
Hudson  Falls.  Washington 
Hhaca.  Tompkins 
Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
!,owvIlle.   Lewis 
Lvonr     Wayne 
Kialone,   F'ranklln 
Mlddletown.  Orange 
Mineola.  Queens 
Montlcello.  Sullivan 


DATE 

Sept.  9-12 

Sept.   3-0 

Sept.   10  19 

Sept.   10-19 

Sept.  9  11 

Aug.   2.'  29 

Sept.   10  20 

Sept.   23-20 

Sept.   2-5 

Aug.   27.30 

Sept.   ir.  liO 

Aug.   19-21 

Aug.    13-16 

Aug.    19-22 


Morris,  Otsego 
Morrlsvllle.   Madison 
Naples.  Ontario 
Nassau.   Rensselaer 
Newark.   Wavne  „     ,       _      . 
New  York,  N*ew  York      Sept 
Norwich,   Chenango 
(»»<«'onta.  Otsego 
(Mfinpsburg.   Rockland 
Mcdensburg.  St.  Lawrence 
f>wego.   Tioga 
palmyra.  Wayne 
Vfnn   Yan.   Yates 
riaftsturg.  Clinton 
I'ntsdam.   St.   Lawrence 
Poughkeepsle.   TMitchesH 
Reeds  Comers.   Ontario 
Richfield   Springs,  Otsego 


Sept.   18-22 
Aug.   2«i-29 
Sept.   9-12 
Sept.    1-4 
Sept.   22-20 
Sept.   1-3 
Aug.    18-22 
Sept.  9  12 
Sept.   9  12 
Aug.    12-15 
Oct.   8  10 
Sept.  9-13 
Aug.    19  'J2 
Sept.    .30-O«t.    .'» 
Sept.    1-4 
Sept.    l-.'> 
Aug.    19-22 
Sept.   23-27 
Oct.    1-3 
Aug.   20-'J9 
Aug.   20-29 
Sept.    10-19 
Sept.    1-5 
Aug.   20  29 
Sept.   18-20 
Sept.    16-19 
Aug.   12-10 
Sept.   23-27 
Aug.   20-29 
Sept.   .30-Oct.    3 
TTndeclded 
Sept.   10-12 
Sept.  9-12 
Aug.   28  30 
,  23-25  Nov.  5-7 
Aug.   20-29 
Sept.   1.V19 
Undecided 
Sept.  9-12 
Sept.  9-12 
Sept.   25  27 
Sept.   3-0 
Sept.   8-12 
Sept.   23  2.'. 
Sept.    10-18 
Unde<"lde<l 
Sept.   22  25 


PLACE      COUNTY 

Akron,  Summit 
Athens,   Athens 
Barlow,   Washington 
Bellefontalne,    Logan 
Berea,   Cuyahoga 
Blanchester,   Clinton 
Bowling  Green,  Wood 
Rucyrus,   Crawford 
Burton.   Geauga 
Cadiz,   Harrison 
Caldwell,   Noble 
I'anton,  Stark 
Carrollton,    Carroll 
Carthage.   Hamilton 
Celina,    Mercer 
Columbus  Grove.  Putnam 
Croton,   Licking 
Coshocton,  Coshocton 
Dayton,  Montgomery 
Dover,  Tuscarawas 
Eaton,    Preble 
Elyria,   Lorain 
Flndlay,   Hancock 
Fremont,  Sandusky 
Georgetown,   Br<twn 
Greenville,   Darke 
Hamilton,    Butler 
HIcksvllle,   Defiance 
Hlllsb<To,    HighJand 
1  ronton,    Lawrence 
Jefferson.    Ashtabula 
Kenton.   Hardin 
Lancaster.    Fairfield 
Lebanon,   Warren 
Leesburg.   Hugh  land 
Lima,   Allen 
Lisbon,  Columbiana 
Logan,    Hocking 
lAmdon,  Madison 
Loudonville,    Ashland 
M«Dsfield.   Richland 
Marion,   .Marlon 
Marvsvllle.   ITnlon 
M<-Connelsvllle.   Morgan 
Medina,   Medina 
Montpeller.    WllllaniS 
Mt.   iillead.   Morrow 
Mt.  Vernon.  Knox 
Napoleon.  Henry 
Newark,  Licking 
Old  Washington,  Guernsey 
Ottawa,    IMitnam 
Owensvllle.  Clermont 
Palnesvllle.    Lake 
I'auldlng.    Paulding 
Randolph.    Portage 
Ravenna.   Portage 
Ripley,    Brown 
.Sandusky.   Erie 
Sldnev.    Shelby 
Smltlirteld.   Jefferson 
Smvrna.    Harrison 
Springfield.    Clark 
St.   <'lalrsvllle.    Belmont 
Summerfield.   Noble 
Tlflln.  Seneca 
Toledo.   Lucas 
Tr(»y,   Miami 

I'pper  Sanctuskv.  Wyandot 
Urbana.   Champaign 
Van  Wert.   Van   Wert 
Wapakoneta.   Auglaize 
Warren.   Trumbull 
Washington  C.   H.,   Fayette 
Wauseon.   Fult«m 
Wellston.    Jackson 
W.   Union.   Adams 
Woodsfield.    Monroe 
Wooster.   W.tyne 
Xenla.  (Jreene 
Zanesville,   Muskingum 


Sept.  16-19 

Sept.   1-6 

Aug.  26-29 

Aug.   19-22 

Sept.   2-5 

Sept.   1-4 

Aug.   20-29 

Sept.  25-27 

Sept.   2-5 

Aug.    19-22 

Aug.   19-22 

Sept.  23-25 

Sept.  23-20 

Sept.   2-5 

Sept.   2-5 


DATE 

Sept.  .30-Oct.  3 
Aug.  19-22 
Sept.  25-20 
Sept.  23-2r. 
Sept.  10-18 
Aug.  19-22 
Sept.  8-12 
Sept.  10-13 
Sept.  KM9 
Sept.   10-18 


I B0Y9  & 


G-mLS 


ept.   3-5 
Sept.   24-27 
Sept.   3()-Oct.   3 
Aug.   13-10 
Aug.   18-22 
Jan.   1-3   (1920) 
Sept.   3-5 
Oct.   7-10 
Sept.   1-5 
Oct.   0-9 
Sept.    29-f)ct    3 
Sept.   1-2 
Sept.   17-20 
Sept.   10-19 
Oct.   7-10 
Aug.   25-l.'9 
Oct.   7-10 
Sept.   HMO 
July   29- A u jr.    1 
Sept.   9-13 
Aug.    19-21 
Aug.    19-22 
Oct.    15-18 
Sept.   9-12 
Aug.    5-8 
Sept.   9-12 
Sept.    10  18 
Sept.   24-27 
Aug.    19-22 
Sept.   23  25 
Sept.   23-20 
Sept.    10-20 
Sept.   2-5 
Sept.   10-12 
Sept.  9-11 
Sept.   9-13 
Sept.   23-20 
Aug.    19-22 
Aug.   20-29 
Sept.   9-12 
Sept.   30-Oct.   3 
Oct.   7-11 
Aug.   19-22 
Sept.   9-12 
Sept.   8-12 
Sept.  20-27 
Aug.   20-29 
Aug.   5-8 
Sept.   23-20 
Sept.   9-12 
Sept.   24-20 
Sept.   23-25 
Aug.    12-15 
Sept.  9-12 
Oct.   2-4 
Aug.   20-29 
Aug.    19-23 
•  Sept.   22-20 
Sept.   2-5 
Aug.   5-8 
Sept.   1-5 
Sept.    10-19 
Sept.    2-5 
Aug.   1.3-15 
Sept.   2-5 
July   22-25 
Sept.   9-12 
Aug.   12-14 
Oct.   6-9 
Aug.   .5-8 
Aug.   13-15 


DE'AR  EVERYBODY: 

Have    you    missed   our    part   of   the 
paper  for  the  last  two  issues?    I  have. 
It   seems    like  a  long   time   since   we 
talked .  together,   hut,  then,  you  know 
unavoidable    circumstances    will    keep 
the   best   of   friends   apart   sometimes. 
I   thought   we   were  going  to   have  a 
full    page    again    this    issue,    but    tha 
editor   has   crowded   us   down   to   just 
this  little  space.     Maybe  It  is  just  as 
well,  however,  because  I  know  all  of 
you  are  on   your  vacation,  and   don't 
have    much    time  'for    reading    where 
there  are  so  many   things  to  do   out- 
side.   But,  between  you  and  I,  we  don't 
want  to  be  crowded  out  this  way  any 
more,    and    I    feel    certain    the    editor 
won't  dare  do   It  if   I   can   show   him 
a   bunch    of    good,    live    letters    to    b8 
printed,  like  the  one  below.     Send  me 
in  some,  so  we  ^an  all  Jcnow  some  of 
the  good  times   you   are   having,   how 
you  work,  or  anything  else  which  you 
think  would   interest  us. 

In  the  next  issue  the  adventures  of 
Laddie  and  Polly  will  be  continued, 
and  we  will  also  have  some  more  rid- 
dles. And,  by  the  way,  my  riddle 
supply  is  running  low  ag^In.^  I  have 
lots  that  are  duplicates,  and  others  I 
dUn't  consider  good  enough  to  print, 
so  Won't  somebody  send  in  some  more? 
I  hope  all  of  you  lived  through  the 
hot  weather  around  the  4th  of  July 
and    the    recent    two    weeks'    flood    as 

well  as  did 

Your  faithful 


Riddle  Answers  for  June  15 

(133.)   Because  it  is  the  middle   oC 
day. 

(134.)  When  it  is  a  little  buggy. 

(135.)  The   scales. 

(136.)   To  cover  his  head. 

(137.)  Because  it  comes  at  the  end 
of  pork. 

(138.)   Pair  of  pincers. 

(139.)   A  needle  and  thread. 

(140.)   Its  feathers. 

(141.)   Because   when    once   changed 
it  soon  goes. 

(142.)   Because   it   Is   in   the   middle 
of  Greece. 

(143.)   Gets  wet. 

(144.)  Into  your  eleventh  year. 

(145.)  Because  the  cars  run  over  the 
sleepers. 


"iJUozJ^- ^Siti5^ 


SOME   THINGS    I    HAVE 

MARIE    HETZSEL,    MAKYLAND 

I  have  a  pet  squirrel.  He  Is  most  awfal 
cute.  He  eats  nuts,  potatoes,  milk,  bread, 
water  and  acorns. 

1  have  a  big  garden  this  year.  1  have 
0  Quarts  of  onion  sets,  1  pack  of  onion 
seed.  1  pack  leek  seed,  1  pack  spinach  seed, 
H,  pack  peppers,  1  quart  lima  l)eans,  oO 
cabbage  plants  and  25  beet  plants  set  out 
in  it.  I  hope  I  have  luck  with  It.  Don  t 
you  ? 

I  am  making  an  apron  at  school.  I  am 
in   the   sectmd  year  of   high   school. 

I  am  going  to  the  Harford  County  Ath- 
letic League  meeting  We  have  end  ball, 
dodge  ball  and  base  ball,  throwing  base, 
basket  and  dodge  bails,  running,  Jumping, 
and    throwing  an    Iron    ball. 


New  Jersey 


PLACE      COUNTY 

Mt.   Holly.   Burlington 
Pitman,   JJloucester 
Tienton,   Mercer 


DATE 

Sept.   9-12 

Aug.    13-15 

Sept.   29-Oct.    3 


Virginia 


PLACE      COUNTY 

Bedford.    Bedford 
(."llntwood,   Dickenson 
Covington.   Alleghany 
Danville,    Pittsylvania 
Emporia.   Greenesvllle 
Fredericksburg.   Spotsylvania 
(;alax,  Grayson 
Harrisonburg.   Rockingham 
l/oulsa.   Louisa 
Lvnchbuij.  Campbell 
M"arlon.   Smyth 
Pearlsburg.  Giles 
I»etersburg.   Dinwiddle 
Radf<»rd.   M«»ntgomery 
Richmond.   Henrico 
South   Boston.  Halifax 
Staunton.   Augusta 
Winchester.   Frederick 
Woodstock,   Shenandoah 


DATE 

Oct.  7-10 

Oct.   1-4 

Sept.   23-27 

Oct.   7-10 

Oct.   21-24 

Sept.   23-25 

Sept.    10-12 

Aug.   20.30 

Oct.   7-11 

Sept.   30-Oct.   3 

Aug.   2«;-29 

Sept.   24  20 

Oct.    14-18 

Sept.    10-19 

Oct.    6  9 

Oct.    14  17 

Sept.    2-0 

Sept.   9  12 

Sept.    10-19 


West  Virginia 


Bluefleld,   Mercer 


Sept.   1-5 


Ti^ie  is  More  Moiicsy  inWheat 

-wlien  you  use 

ROYSTER-'S 
FERTILIZER 


TRAOC    MAHN 


There  are  m.iny  wars  of  getting  more  money  out  of  wheat.  One  of  them 
18  the  useof  Uoyster'9  Fertilizer.  But  we  are  not  content  with  giving  the 
farmer  the  best  plant  food  that  can  be  made  and  so  have  prepared  a 
compact,  plainly  worded,  practical  book,  called  ''Wheat  Growing  far 
Profit  "which  covers  the  entire  process  of  wheat  culture  from  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  ground  to  the  harvesting.  This  book  embodies  the  best 
modern  thought  on  this  subject  and  will  be  very  helpful  to  those  who 
wish  to  increase  their  profits.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Write  today 
for  your  copy,  using  the  coupon  below. 


••■•••MAIL  COUPON  TODAY**^ 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,    Box  Fll.  B*Uiniorc.  MtL 

Please  send  me  your  free  Wheat  Book. 


Name. 


A«ldres<i_ 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


.   ^y  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  1915,  The  Bobba-Mernll  Company 


CHAPTER  XI 

BOMAXCE    COMES 

Sometimes,  Methodists,  or  Presby- 
terians, or  heretics,  whatever  we  may 
be,  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  things  were  simply 
bound  to  happen.  However  slight  the 
cause,  still  that  cause  was  predestined 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  A  girl 
may,  by  the  sheerest  accident,  step 
from  the  street  car  a  block  ahead  of 
her  destination — an  irritating  incident. 
But  as  she  walks  that  block  she  may 
meet  an  old-time  friend,  and  a  stranger. 
And  that  stranger — ah,  you  can  never 
convince  the  girl  that  her  stepping 
from  the  car  loo  soon  was  not  ordered 
when  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  laid. 

Even  so  with  Prudence,  good  Meth- 
odist daughter  that  she  was.  We  ask 
her:  "What  if  you  had  not  gone  out 
for  a  ride  that  morning?"  And  Pru- 
dence, laughing,  answers:  "Oh,  but  I 
had  to  go,  you  see."  "Well,"  we  con- 
tinue, "if  you  had  not  met  him  that 
way,  you  could  have  met  him  some 
other  way,  I  suppose."  "Oh.  no,"  de- 
clares Prudence  decidedly;  "it  had  to 
happen  just  that  way." 

After  all,  down  in  plain  ink  on  plain 
paper,  it  was  very  simple.  Across  the 
street  from  the  parsonage  was  a  little 
white  cottage  set  back  among  tall 
cedars.  In  this  cottage  lived  a  girl 
named  Mattie  Moore — a  common,  un- 
lovely, unexciting  girl,  with  whom 
romance  could  not  apparently  be  inti- 
mately concerned.  Mattie  Moore  taught 
a  country  school  five  miles  out  from 
town,  and  she  rode  to  and  from  her 
school,  morning  and  evening,  eir  a 
bicycle. 

Years  before,  when  Prudence  was 
young  and  bicycles  were  fashionable, 
she  had  been  intensely  fond  of  riding. 
But  as  she  gained  in  age,  and  bicycles 
lost  in  popularity,  she  discarded  the 
amusement  as  unworthy  a  parsonage 
damsel. 

One  evening  early  in  June,  when 
the  world  was  fair  to  look  u^on,  it  was 
foreordained  that  Prudence  should  be 
turning  in  at  the  parsonage  gate  just 
as  Mattie  Moore  whirled  up  opposite 
f)n  her  dusty  wheel.  Prudence  stopped 
to  interchange  polite  inanities  with 
her  neighbor,  and  Mattie,  wheeling  the 
bicycle  lightly  beside  her,  came  across 
the  street  and  stood  beneath  the  par- 
sonage maples  with  Prudence.  They 
talked  of  the  weather,  of  the  coming 
summor,  of  Mattie's  school,  rejoicing 
that  one  more  week  would  bring  free- 
dom from  books  for  Mattie  and  the 
younger  parsonage   girls. 

Then  said  Prudence,  seemingly  of 
her  own  free  will,  but  really  directed 
by  an  all  -  controlling  Providence: 
"Isn't  it  great  fun  to  ride  a  bicycle? 
I  love  it.  Some  time  will  you  let  me 
ride  your  wheel?" 

"Why,  certainly.    You  may  ride  now. 
If  you  like." 

"No,"  said  Prudence  slowly,  "I  am 
afraid  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  ride 
now.  Some  of  the  members  might  see 
•me.  and — well,  I  am  very  grown  up. 
you  know.  Of  course,"  she  added 
hastily,  "it  Is  different  with  you.  You 
ride  for  business,  but  It  would  be  noth- 
ing but  a  frolic  with  me.  I  want  to 
get  up  at  6  o'clock  and  go  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  world  is  fast 
asleep.  Let  me  take  it  tomorrow 
morning,  will  you?  It  Is  Saturday, 
and  you  won't  be  going  to  school." 

"Yes,  of  course  you  may,"  was  the 
hearty  answer.  "You  may  stay  out  as 
long  as  you  like.  I'm  going  to  sew 
tomorrow.  You  may  take  it  In  the 
parsonage  now  and  keep  it  until  morn- 
ing. I  always  sleep  late  on  Saturdays." 
So  Prudence  delightedly  tripped  up 
the  parsonage  boardwalk,  wheeling  the 
bicycle  by  her  side.  She  hid  it  care- 
fully In  the  woodshed,  for  the  twins 
were  rash  and  venturesome.  But  after 
Bhe  had  gone  to  bed  she  confided  her 
plan  to  Fairy. 


"I'm  going  at  6  o'clock,  and  I'll  be 
back  in  time  to  get  breakfast.  But, 
as  you  know.  Fairy,  my  plans  do  not 
always  work  out  as  I  intend,  so  If  I 
am  a  little  late,  you'll  get  breakfast 
for  papa  and  the  girls,  like  a  dear, 
won't  you?" 

Fairy  promised.  And  early  the  next 
morning  Prudence,  in  a  plain  gingham 
house  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  red 
sweater  jacket  and  cap  for  warmth, 
'feet  out  upon  her  secret  ride.  It  was  a 
magnificent  morning,  and  Prudence 
sang  for  pure  delight  as  she  rode 
swiftly  along  the  country  roads.  The 
coXintry  was  simply  irresistible.  It 
was  almost  intoxicating.  And  Pru- 
dence rode  farther  than  she  had  in- 
tended. East  and  west,  north  and 
south  she  went,  apparently  guided  only 
by  her  own  caprice.  She  knew  it  was 
growing  late,  "but  Fairy'll  get  break- 
fast," she  thought  comfortably. 

Finally  she  turned  In  a  by-road 
leading  between  two  rich  hickory 
groves.  Dismounting  at  the  top  of 
a  long  hill,  she  gazed  anxiously  around 
her.  No  one  was  in  sight.  The  nearest 
house  was  two  miles  behind,  and  the 
road  was  long,  and  smooth,  and  in- 
viting, and  the  hill  was  s'teep.  Pru- 
dence yearned  for  a  good,  soul-stirring 
coast,  with  -her  feet  high  up  on  the 
framework  of  the  wheel,  and  the  ped^s 
flying  around  beneath  her  skirts.  This 
was  not  the  new  and  modern  model  of 
bicycle.  The  pedals  on  Mattie  Moore's 
wheel  revolved  whether  one  worked 
them  or  not. 

It  seemed  safe.  The  road  sloped 
down  gradually  at  the  bottom,  with 
an  incline  on  the  other  side.  What 
more  could  one  desire?  The  only  liv- 
ing thing  in  sight,  besides  birds  gos- 
siping In  the  leafy  branches,  and  the 
squirrel  scolding  to  himself,  was  a 
sober-eyed,  serious  mule,  peacefully 
grazing  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Prudence  laughed  gleefully,  like  a 
child.  She  never  laughed  again  in 
exactly  that  way.  This  was  the  last 
appearance  of  the  old  Irresponsible 
Prudence.  The  curtain  was  just  ready 
to  drop. 

"Here  goes!"  she  cried,  and,  leaping 
nimbly  Into  the  saddle,  she  pedaled 
swiftly  a  few  times,  and  then  lifted 
her  feet  to  the  coveted  position.  The 
pedals  flew  around  beneath  her,  just 
as  she  had  anticipated,  and  the  wind 
whistled  about  her  in  a  most  exhilarat- 
ing way. 

But  as  she  neared  the  bottom,  a 
disastrous  and  totally  unexpected  thing 
happened.  The  placid  mule,  which  had 
been  righteously  grazing  beside  the 
fence,  suddenly  stalked  Into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Prudence  screamed, 
jerked  the  handlebar  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  and  then,  with  a  sicken- 
ing thud,  she  landed  head  first  upon 
some  part  of  the  mule's  anatomy.  She 
did  not  linger  there,  however.  She 
bounced  on  down  to  the  ground,  with  a 
little  cry  of  pain.  The  bicycle  crashed, 
beside  her,  and  the  mule,  slightly 
startled,  looked  around  at  her  with 
ears  raised  In  silent  questioning.  Then 
he  ambled  slowly  across  the  road,  and 
deliberately  continued  his  grazing. 

Prudence  tried  to  raise  herself,  but 
she  felt  sharp  pain.  She  heard  some- 
one leaping  over  the  fence  near  her, 
and  wondered,  without  moving  her 
head.  If  It  could  be  a  tramp  bent  on 
highway  robbery.  The  next  instant 
a  man  was  leaning  over  her.  "It's  not 
a  tramp,"  she  thought,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  cried.  "You 
poor  child!" 

Prudence  smiled  plucklly.    "My  ankle 

is  hurt  a  little,  but  I  am  not  a  child." 

The    young    man.    In    g^reat    relief. 

laughed    aloud,    and    Prudence    joined 

him  rather  faintly. 

"I'm    afraid    I    can    not    walk."    she 
said.    "I  l>elieve  I've  broken  my  ankle, 
maybe  my  whole  leg.  for  all   I  know. 
I  It— hurts— pretty  badly!" 


"L»Ie  down  like  this,"  he  said,  help- 
ing her  to  a  more  comfortable  posi- 
tion. "Do  not  move.  May  I  examine 
your  foot?" 

She  shook  her  head,  but  he  removed 
the  shoe,  regardless  of  her  head-shake. 
"I  believe  it  is  sprained.  I  am  sure 
the  bone  is  not  broken.  But  how  In 
the  world  will  you  get  home?  How 
far  is  it  to"  Mount  Mark?  Is  that 
where  you  live?" 

"Yes,"  considering,  "yes,  I  live  there, 
and  It  must  be  four  miles,  anyhow. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

In  answer  he  pulled  oft  his  coat,  and 
arranged  it  carefully  by  the  side  of  the 
road  on  the  grass.  Then  jerking  open 
the   bag  he  had  carried,  he  took  out 


a  few  towels  an^  three  soft  shirts. 
Hastily  rolling  them  together  for  a 
pillow,  he  added  it  to  the  bed  pro  tem. 
Then  he  turned  again  to  Prudence. 

"I'll  carry  you  over  here,  and  fix  you 
as  comfortably  as  I  can.  Then  I'll  go 
to  the  nearest  house,  and  get  a  wagon 
to  take  you  home." 

Prudence  was  not  shy,  and  realizing 
that  his  plan  was  the  wise  one,  she 
made  no  objections  when  he  came  to 
help  her  across  the  road.  "I  think  I 
can  walk  If  you  lift  me  up." 

But  the  first  movemant  sent  such  a 
twinge  of  pain  through  the  wounded 
ankle  that  she  clutched  him  frantically, 
and  burst  Into  tears.  "It  hurts,"  she 
cried.     "Don't  touch  me." 
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0340. — Men's  sport  shirt.  Cut  In  slises 
14,  14  Vi,  15,  15  Vj  and  16  Inches  neck 
measure.  The  sleeves  may  be  made  plain 
or  detachable. 

OaSH — Lndles'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut  In 
sizes  10  nnd  18  yearsT.  and  .3r.,  .38  and  40 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  closing  is  at  t)ie 
back,  and  either  the  oval  neckline,  finished 
with  a  neat  scalloned  collar,  or  the  high, 
round  outline  may  be  uned. 

0334. — Ladies'  and  misses'  waist  Cut  in 
sizes  34,  3(t.  38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  roll  collar,  extending  Into 
broad  revers,  is  daintily  outlined  wltii  tiny 
crisp  ruffles. 

03R7. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  nnd 
0  years.  The  blouse  has  full-length  sleeves, 
and  the  straight  trousers  are  separate. 

0301 — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  waist  is  cut  in  kimono  style,  and  the 
dress  can  t>e  made  with  or  without  the 
gathered  tunic. 


0046. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  ^,  4  and 
0  years.  Striiis  of  material  are  applied  to 
each  side  of  the  blouse,  giving  the  effect  of 
box  plaits. 

0343 — Ladies*  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  24,  2(1,  28.  30  and  32  inches.  The 
skirt  is  gathered  at  the  slightly  raised 
waistline,  and   has  applied  trimming  bands. 

0345 (Jiris*    dress.      Cut    In    sizes    6,    8. 

10,  12  and  14  years.  The  waist  crosses 
In  surplice  effect,  and  the  two-piece  skirt 
is    plaited   at   each  side   of  the  front. 

0351. — Ladies'  and  misses,  two-piece 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  10  and  18  years,  and 
20.  28.  .30  and  32  inches  waist  measure. 
The  double  Inverted  plait  at  each  side  Is 
stitched  down  as  far  as  the  hinllne.  and 
the  skirt  can  be  made  with  or  without  the 
loose  hanging  pockets. 

034H. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34. 
30.  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
This  nent-looklng  dress  has  gathered  sec- 
tions Inserted  at  each  side  of  the  skirt  to 
I  form    pockets. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  lilte.  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  «f  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called—  Every  TVoman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  r.nd  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•ciid  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postprid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THB  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Without  speaking,  he  lifted  her  as 
gently  as  he  could,  and  carried  her  to 
the  place  he  had  prepared  for  her. 
"Will  you  be  warm  enough?"  he  asked, 
after  he  had  stood  looking  awkwardly 
down  upon  the  sobbing  girl  as  long  as 
he  could  endure  It. 

"Yes,"  nodded  Prudence,  gulping 
down  the  big  sob  rising  in  her  throat. 
"I'll  run.  Do  you  know  which  way 
is  nearest  to  a  house?  It's  been  a 
long  time  since  I  passed  one,  coming 
this  way." 

"The  way  I  came  is  the  nearest,  but 
it's  two  miles,  I  think." 

"I'll  go  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  you  will 
be  all  right.  This  confounded  cross-cut 
is  so  out  of  the  way  that  no  one  will 
pass  here  for  hours,  I  suppose.  Now, 
lie  as  comfortably  as  you  can,  and  do 
not  worry.     I'm  going  to  run." 

Off  he  started,  but  Prudence,  left  alone, 

.was  suddenly  frightened.     "Please,  oh, 

please,"  she  called  after  him,  and  when 

he  came  back  she  buried  her  face,  in 

shame,  deep  in  the  linen  towel. 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  whispered,  crying 
again.  "I  do  not  wish  to  be  left  alone 
here.  A  snake  might  come,  or  a 
tramp." 

He  sat  down  beside  her.  "You're 
nervous.  I'll  stay  with  you  until  you 
feel  better.  Someone  may  come  this 
way,  but  it  isn't  likely.  A  man  I  passed 
on  the  road  a  ways  back  told  me  to 
cut  through  the  hickory  grove  and  I 
would  save  a  mile  of  travel.  That's 
how  I  happened  to  come  through  the 
woods  and  find  you."  He  smiled  a  lit- 
tle, and  Prudence,  remembering  the 
nature  of  her  accident,  flushed.  Then, 
being  Prudence,  she  laughed. 

"It  was  my  own  fault.  I  had  no 
business  to  go  coasting  down  like  that. 
But  the  mule  was  so  stationary.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  he  contem- 
plated moving  for  the  next  century  at 
least.  He  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment." She  looked  down  the  roadside, 
where  the  mule  was  contentedly  graz- 
ing with  never  so  much  as  a  sympa- 
thetic glance  toward  his  victim. 

"I'm  afraid  your  bicycle  Is  rather 
badly  done  up." 

"Oh,  whatever  will  Mattie  Moore  say 
to  me?  It's  borrowed.  Oh,  I  see  now 
that  it  was  just  foolish  pride  that  made 
me  unwilling  to  ride  during  decent 
hours.  What  a  dunce  I  was — as  usual!" 
He  looked  at  her  curiously.  This 
was  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"The  bicycle  belongs  to  Mattie  Moore. 
She  lives  across  the  street  from  the 
parsonage,  and  I  wanted  to  ride.  She 
said  I  could.  But  I  was  ashamed  to 
ride  in  the  daytime,  for  fear  some  of 
the  members  would  think  It  improper 
for  a  girl  of  the  parsonage,  and  so  I 
got  up  at  6  o'clock  this  morning  to  do 
it  on  the  sly.  Somehow  I  never  can 
remember  that  it  is  just  as  bad  to  do 
things  when  you  aren't  seen  as  when 
you  are.  It  doesn't  seem  so  bad,  does 
it?  But  of  course  It  Is.  But  I  never 
think  of  that  when  I  need  to  be  think- 
ing of  It.  Maybe  I'll  remember  after 
this."  She  was  silent  a  while.  "Fairy'll 
have  to  get  breakfast,  and  she  always 
gets  father's  eggs  too  hard."  Silence 
again.  "Maybe  papa'll  worry.  But. 
then,  they  kn«w  by  this  time  tb«t 
something  always  does  happen  to  me. 
80  they'll  be  prepared." 

She  turned  gravely  to  the  young  man 
beside  her.  He  was  looking  down  at 
her,  too.  And  as  their  eyes  met,  and 
clung  for  an  Instant,  a  slow,  dark  color 
rose  in  his  face.  Prudence  felt  a  curi- 
ous breathlessness — caused  by  her 
hurting  ankle,  undoubtedly, 

"My  name  is  Prudence  Starr.  1 
am  the  Methodist  minister's  oldest 
daughter." 

"And  my  name  is  Jerrold  Harmer." 
He  was  looking  away  into  the  hickory 
grove  now.  "My  home  is  In  Des 
Moines." 

"Oh,  Des  Moines  is  quite  a  city, 
isn't  It?  I've  heard  quite  a  lot  about 
it.  It  Isn't  so  large  as  Chicago,  though, 
of  course.  I  know  a  man  who  lives  in 
Chicago.  We  used  to  be  great  chums, 
and  he  told  me  all  about  the  city. 
Some  day  I  must  really  go  there— 
when  the  Methodists  get  rich  enough 
to  l*y  their  ministers  just  a  little 
more  salary."    Then  she  added  thought- 


fully. "Still,  I  couldn't  go  even  if  I 
had  the  money,  because  I  couldn't  leave 
the  parsonage.  So  it's  just  as  well 
about  the  money,  after  all.  But  Chi- 
cago must  be  very  nice.  He  told  me 
about  the  White  Qty,  and  the  big 
parks,  and  the  elevated  railways,  and 
all  the  pretty  restaurants  and  hotels. 
I  love  pretty  places  to  eat.  You  might 
tell  me  about  Des  Moines.  Is  it  very 
nice?  Are  there  lots  of  rich  people 
there?  Of  course,  I  do  not  really  care 
any  more  about  the  rich  people  than 
the  others,  h^xi  it  always  makes  a  city 
seem  grand  to  have  a  lot  of  rich  citi- 
zens, I  think.     Don't  you?  " 

So  he  told  her  about  Des  Moines, 
and  Prudence  lay  with  her  eyes  half 
closed,  listening,  and  wondering  why 
there  was  more  music  in  his  voice  than 
in  most  voices.  Her  ankle  did  not  hurt 
very  badly.  She  did  not  mind  it  at  all. 
In  fact,  she  never  gave  it  a  thought. 
From  beneath  her  lids  she  kept  her 
eyes  fastened  on  Jerrold  Harmer's 
long  brown  hands,  clasped  loosely 
about  his  knee8>  And  whenever  she 
could,  she  looked  up  into  his  face.  And 
always  there  was  that  curious  catching 
in  her  breath,  and  she  looked  away 
again  quickly,  feeling  that  to  look  too 
long  was  dangerous. 

"I  have  talked  my  share  now,"  he 
was  saying.  "Tell  me  all  about  your- 
self, and  the  parsonage,  and  your  fam- 


ily. And  who  is  Fairy?  And  do  you 
attend  the  college  at  Mount  Mark? 
You  look  like  a  college  girl." 

"Oh,  I  am  not,"  said  Prudence,  re- 
luctant to  make  the  admission  for  the 
Qrst  time  in  her  life.  "I  am  too  stupid 
to  be  a  college  girl.  Our  mother  is 
not  living,  and  I  left  high  school  five 
years  ago,  and  have  been  keeping  house 
for  my  father  and  sisters  since  then. 
I  am  twenty  years  old.  How  old  are 
you?" 

"I  am  twenty-seven,"  and  he  smiled. 

"Jerrold  Harmer,"  she  said  slowly 
and  very  musically.  "It  is  such  a  nice 
name.    Do  your  friends  call  you  Jerry?" 

"The  boys  at  school  called  me  Roldie, 
and  sometimes  Hammie.  But  my 
mother  always  called  me  Jerry.  She 
isn't  living  now,  either.  You  call  me 
Jerry,  will  you?" 

"Yes,  1  will,  but  it  won't  be  proper. 
But  that  never  makes   any   difference 
to   me — except    when    it    might    shook- 
the  members!      You   want   me   to  call 
you  Jerry,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  And  when  we  are  better 
acquainted,  will  you  let  me  call  you 
Prudence?" 

"Call  me  that  now.  I  can't  be  too 
particular,  you  see.  when  1  am  lying 
on  your  coat,  and  pillowed  with  your 
belongings.  You  might  get  cross  and 
take  them  away  from  me.  Did  you 
go  to  college?" 


"Yes,  to  Harvard,  but  I  was  not 
much  of  a  student.  Then  I  knocked 
around  a  while,  looking  at  the  world, 
and  two  years  ago  1  went  home  to  Des 
Moines.  1  have  been  there  ever  since, 
except  for  little  runs  once  in  a  while." 

Prudence  sighed.  "To  Harvard!  I 
am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  go  to 
college  myself." 

"Why?  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
anything  lacking  about  you.  What  do 
you  care  about  college?" 

"Well,  you  went  to  college,"  she 
answered  argumentatively.  "My  sis- 
ter Fairy  is  going  now.  She's  very 
clever — oh,  very.  You'll  like  her,  I 
am  sure — much  better  than  you  do  me, 
of  course."  Prudence  was  strangely 
downcast. 

"I  am  sure  I  won't,"  said  Jerrold 
Harmer  with  unnecessary  vehemence. 
"I  don't  care  a  thing  for  college  girls. 
I  know  a  lot  of  them,  and — aw,  they 
make  a  fellow  tired.  I  like  home  girls 
—the  kind  that  stay  at  home,  and  keep 
house,  and  are  sweet,  and  comfortable, 
and  all  that."  Jerrold  flipped  over 
abruptly,  and  lay  on  the  grass,  his 
face  on  hie  arms,  turned  toward  her 
face.  They  were  quiet  for  a  while, 
but  their  glances  were  clinging. 
(To  be  continued) 


Dyeing  will  not  cover  grease  or  dust 
spots. 


Three  Automobiles  Free 

in  The  Practical  Farmer's  new  Automobile  Campaign 

1st  Grand  Award  $1000  car  or  cash 
2nd  Grand  Award  $750  car  or  cash 
3rd  Grand  Award    $500  car  or  cash 


and  27  other  Grand 
Awards   including 
talking  machines, 
diamond  ring, 
watches,  etc 


Every  Candidate 
Rewarded 

Take  subscriptions  for  The 
Practical  Farmer  and  be  well 
repaid. 

Read  the  Vote 
Schedule 

For  every  1-year  subscrip- 
tion you  send  us  with  50c 
you  will  receive  2000  votes. 

For  every  3-year  subscrip- 
tion you  send  us  with  $1.00 
you  will  receive  6000  votes. 

For  every  6-year  subscrip- 
tion you  send  us  with  $2.00 
you  will  receive  14000  votes. 

Mail  the  Nomination 
Blank  today. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  offers  ever  made  by  a  farm  paper  and    you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  enter  the  campaign. 

The  Practical  Farmer's  Guarantee.  The  Practical  Farmer  guarantees  to  every  candidate  who  enters  this  campaign 
that  it  will  be  conducted  fairly,  and  that  positively  no  favoritism  will  be  shown  any  individual  candidate.  It  makes  no 
difference  who  gets  the  cars,  as  we  would  just  as  soon  send  one  to  you  as  anyone.     Walker  Publishing  Company. 

Campaign  does  not  cost  you  a  cent.  NO  entrance  fee 
required.  No  one  in  Philadelphia  or  Philadelphia 
county  allowed  in  campaign.  Your  grand  opportunity 
is  before  you.  It  remains  with  you  to  take  it  before  it 
is  too  late.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  enter  as  votes  will 
be  higher  now  than  any  other  time  during  the  contest. 

Mailing  the  nomination  blank  now  may  be  the  cause 
of  you  winning  a  fine  touring  car. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  had  from  the  following 
states:  Penna.,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Virginia, West  Virginia,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Ohio, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  District  of  Columbia. 


2nd  Grand  Award  or  $750  in  Cash 


MAIL  COUPON 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Campaign  Mgr.         117.19-21  No.  7th  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NOMINATION    BLANK 

Good  for  5000  Free  Votes 

Campaifrn  A/?r.,  The  Practical  Farmer 

P.  O.  Box  I 32 1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  bv  return  mail  full  information  regard- 
ing yoar  Automobile  Campaign. 

This  places  me  under  no  obligation 


Name 


Address 
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YOURS 


is  a  glorious  record,  every  de- 
tail of  which  must  be  pre- 
served for  all  time. 

You  owe  it  to  the  boy  who 
went  forth  so  bravely,  who 
accomplished  such  wonders 
and  who  was  so  ready  to  give 
his  all  if  need  be — perhaps  he 
did  not  get  over,  but  that  was 
not  his  fault,  he  did  his  part 
and  it  counted  just  the  same. 
You  owe  it  to  the  daughter, 
the    sister,  or  the   wife   who 

worked  so   faithfully    in    the 

Red   Cross,  the    Hospital   or 

Canteen  service  at  home  or 

abroad. 

You   owe    it    to    yourself, 

your  family  and  all  posterity 

to  collect  and  set  down  all  the 

facts  while  they  are  fresh  in 

mind  so  they  can    never    be 

forgotten,'and  where  they  can 

readily  be  referred  to.     Per- 
haps, too,  the  time  may  come 

when  they  will  be  needed  for 

legal  proof  in  connection  with 

insurance    or    allotments,  for 

instance. 

The  Practical  Farmer  wants 

to   help   its   readers    prepare 

these  family  records  and  me- 
morials   and    has     therefore 

made     special     arrangements 

with  the  pviblishers  of 

"Our  Family  Service  Record 
in  tlie  Great  World  War*' 

by  means  of  which  we  can 
furnish  a  copy  of  this  wonder- 
ful volume  to  each  of  our 
readers*  families  at  n^erely 
nominal  cost. 

This  book  has  been  ar- 
ranged under  the  direction  of 
army  and  navy  authorities.  It 
isn't  the  work  of  "outsiders." 
The  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines who  worked  out  the 
plan  knew  what  a  book  like  this  ought  to  be. 

It  provides  for  the  complete  and  accurate  service  re- 
cord of  the  individual,  from  the  drawing  of  the  draft 
number  or  day  of  enlistment  to  the  hour  on  which  he 
was  mustered  out,  where  and  how  long  he  trained,  when 
he  went  over,  what  battles  he  was  in  and  all  the  other 
facts  and  details.  *  . 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  fo  stt  down  and  write 
up  all  these  things,  but  the  book  provides  an  outline,  a 
skeleton  to  go  by  which  makes  it  easy  to  **  fill  in"  the 
blanks  if  it  is  done  noiv  before  the  facts  are  forgotten. 

There  are  album  pages  for  photographs  and  snapshots 
and  plenty  of  room  for  newspaper  clippings  and  letters. 
Also  arranged  for  reference,  are  17  pages  of  data  and  6 
beautiful  poems  on  the  war  and  on  peace,  pictures  of  our 
War  President  and  Army  and  Navy  Leaders  and  a  repro- 
duction of  General  Pershing's  famous  war  map. 


This  book  cannot  be  found  in  bookstores — if  it  could, 
it  would  be  very  expensive;  but  our  special  arrangement 
enables  us  to  send  it  to  you  for  $2,  together  with  a  three 
year  subscription  to  The  Practical  Farmer.  If  you  are 
already  a  subscriber,  as  you  probably  are,  your  subscrip- 
tion will  be  extended  three  years.  Don't  delay  sending 
now  so  you  can  make  the  records  while  the  facts  are  all  fresh. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 

Box  1321,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Enclosed  find  $2  for  which  send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "  Our  Family 
Service  Record  in  the  Great  World  War,"  bound  in  blue  silk  cloth  with  gold 
stamping,  and    **l**'j  my  subscription  to  the  Practical  Farmer  for  3  year*. 


Name. 


P.O.. 


R.  F.  D.. 


State. 
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How  to  Get  the  Better  Cow 

E.   L.    VINCENT 

Easy  to  answer  that  question — buy 
her.  And  yet  we  may  not  be  situated 
so  that  we  can.  Anyhow,  that  may 
not  be  the  best  way.  The  cow  we  buy 
must  be  a  stranger  cow  for  some  time 
after  she  is  introduced  into  the  new 
environments;  and  a  cow  is  not  worth 
as  much  in  new  pastures  as  one  that 
is  to  the  manner  born.  Then,  again, 
do  the  best  we  can,  the  cow  we  buy 
may  have  characteristics  that  we  can- 
not find  out  about  as  We  sfiould.  It 
takes  a  good,  honest  man  to  sell  a  cow, 
and  then  he  may  forget  some  things 
he  should  tell  the  prospective  buyer. 
And  those  things  may  be  quite  im- 
portant. 

So  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  the 
better  cow  than  to  raise  her  right  on 
the  home  farm.  That  means  perhaps 
a  larger  expense.  For  the  better  cow 
ought  to  be  bred  from  the  best  pos- 
sible parentage;  she  should  be  cared 
for,  groomed  and  fed  from  a  calf  up, 
so  that  she  may  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
play the  very  best  there  is  In  her 
when  she  comes  to  maturity.  But  it 
pays  in  the  long  run.  When  we  get 
our  cow  up  to  productive  years,  we 
understand  her  little  peculiarities,  and 
she  knows  us  pretty  well.  There  is 
no  shock  s.uch  as  comes  when  a  change 
of  home  takes  place. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  cow. 
The  neighbor  told  me  she  never  had 
had  the  kicking*  habit;  but  somehow 
she  developed  that  very  trait  soon 
after  I  got  her  liome,  and  it  stuck 
to  her  as  long  as  she  lived.  Now, 
I  do  not  blame  the  man  who  sold  me 
the  cow.  He  may  have  told  the  truth, 
but  my  different  way  of  milking  may 
not  have  been  like  his,  and  she  realized 
it.  And  she  marked  every  heifer  she 
ever  raised.  They  were  all  good  cows, 
but  they  were  light  bf  foot,  and  it  was 
a  great  drawback.  So  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  best  way  to  get  the 
better  cow  is  to  grow  her.  There  is  a 
satisfaction  in  seeing  such  a  cow  come 
on  from  day  to  day.  This  is  worth 
something,  too. 


. 


Milk  and  Cream  Defined 

Definitions  and  standards  for  milk 
and  cream,  adopted  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  definitions  and  standards, 
and  approved  by  both  the  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials,  and  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chenilsts,  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  have  been  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  a  circular,  "Food  Inspection 
Decision  178." 

Milk  is  defined  as  the  whole,  fresh, 
clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the 
complete  milking  of  one  or  more 
healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept, 
excluding  that  obtained  within  fifteen 
days  before  and  five  days  after  calving, 
or  such  longer  period  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  milk  practically 
colust  rum-free. 

Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  that  has 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
not  less  than  thirty  minutes.  I'nless 
It  is  bottled  hot,  it  is  promptly  cooled 
to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  lower. 

Cream,  sweet  cream,  is  that  portion 
of  milk,  rich  In  milk  fat,  which  rises 


to  the  surface  of  milk  on  standing,  or 
is  separated  from  it  by  centrifugal 
force.  It  is  fresh  and  clean.  It  con- 
tains not  less  that  18  per  cent,  of  milk 
fat  and  not  more  than  0.2  per  cent,  of 
acid-reacting  substances  calculated  in 
terms  of  lactic  acid. 

Whipping  cream  Is  cream  which  con- 
tains not  less  than  30  per  cent,  o'" 
milk  fat. 

Homogenized  milk  or  homogenized 
cream  is  milk  or  cream  that  has  been 
mechanically  treated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  'alter  Its  physical  properties  with 
particular  reference  to  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  fat  globules. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  different  breeds  of  dairy  cows 
varies  so  greatly,  say  the  food  officials, 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  fix  a  stand- 
ard which  is  applicable  in  all  localities 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
It  is,  therefore,  left  to  the  state  and 
municipal  authorities  to  adopt  such 
standards  as  their  local  production 
conditions   may  warrant. 


to  a  great  extent  do  away  with  re- 
currences of  hog  cholera  on  farms 
hereafter. 

Proper  disposal  of  hogs  that  have 
died  from  any  cause  whatever  is  a 
very  important  part  of  sanitation. 
The  practice  of  leaving  hog  carcasses 
undestroyed  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  It  shows  on  the  part  of 
someone  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
seriousness    of  the   offense,    and    is    a 


great  injustice  to  the  neighborhood. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  cholera 
outbreaks  are  traceable  indirectly  to 
carelessness  in  not  properly  disposing 
of  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  die 
on  the  farm.  The  large  number  of 
buzzards  in  Delaware  Is  a  factor  in 
carrying  infection  which,  should  be 
elimluated  if  we  are  to  successfully 
combat  hog  cholera  and  other  live 
stock  diseases. 


Controlling  Hog  Cholera 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost 
every  year  through  hog  cholera.  The 
only  way  to  control  this  disease  is  by 
protective  vaccination.  By  co-opera- 
tion of  the  state  live  stock  sanitary 
board  with  the  United  States  bureau 
of  animal  Industry,  Delaware  has  a 
hog  cholera  specialist,  who  has  been 
looking  after  the  work  for  more  than 
a  year.  This  specialist,  Dr.  Zurkow. 
makes  the  following  statement:  The 
control  of  hog  cholera  in  Delaware  is 
centered  around  protective  vaccination 
in  infected  neighborhoods,  with  the 
local  practicing  veterinarians  as  the 
chief  mediums  through  whom  this 
work  is  done.  Successful  vaccination 
is  dependent  on  proper  administration 
and  sufficient  dosage  of  both  serum 
and  virus.  If  there  are  visible  signs 
of  disease  in  the  herd  to  be  treated, 
a  correct  diagnosis  Is  essential  in 
order  to  know  that  the  hogs  are  free 
from  other  ailments  than  hog  cholera. 
Bad  results  following  vaccination  are 
very  often  due  to  the  existence  of 
some  disease  other  than  cholera  in  the 
hogs  at  the  time  of  vaccination. 

To  establish  a  uniform  method  of 
vaccination  and  to  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  of  the  preventive  serum  treat- 
ment in  infected  neighborhoods,  a 
number  of  demonstrations  were  held 
in  d"  erent  sections  of  the  state.  It 
Is  believed  that  these  demonstrations 
resulted  in  more  general  and  timely 
use  of  serum,  as  shown  by  the  rec- 
ords of  1918.  Out  of  nearly  8000  hogs 
observed  in  580  herds,  only  57  ani- 
mals were  found  too  sick  to  receive 
treatment. 

Three  important  factors  enter  into 
successful  control  of  hog  cholera. 
They  are  sanitation,  proper  and  timely 
vaccination,  and  quarantine  of  sick 
animals.  Neither  one  of  the  above 
means  will  alone  eradicate  the  disease. 
Sanitation  is  an  important  means  of 
keeping  hog  cholera  down.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  cholera  ap- 
pears in  a  herd.  All  sick  hogs  should 
then  be  separated  from  the  herd  and 
kept  penned  up,  to  avoid  the  scatter- 
ing of  cholera  infection  over  the  farm. 
An  even  better  method  In  positive 
cases  of  cholera  infection  Is-  to  Imme- 
diately destroy  those  animals  which 
show  advanced  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  a  very  small  percentage  of 
them  ever  recover,  even  if  treated 
with  serum.  All  pens  that  have  har- 
bored sick  hogs  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  litter  and  manure  re- 
moved and  spread  on  a  field  and  plowed 
under.  The  action  of  the  sun  will  soon 
destroy  the  Infected  material  In  the 
field  where  sick  animals  have  been 
running  at  large.  The  pens  and  board 
fences  should  be  sprayed  with  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  cresol  compound, 
and  afterwards  whitewashed.  This 
method,  conscientiously  followed,  will 


Help  Your  Cowrs 
Do  Their  Best 

A  little  watchfulness  now,  while  the  cows 
are  freshening,  will  save  a  lot  of  trouble 
later.  If  the  udder  is  caked  or  the  teats 
rough  and  tsore,  the  cow  cannot  do  her 
best.  Rub  the  afifected  parts 
fently,  applying 
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NORTH  STAR 

MnHsepiU:  Compound 

WOOL  FAT 


"^  »«<H|»«»'«»<** 
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Soon  tiie  ekin  will  become  smooth,  pliable  and  liealthy. 
Bossy  will  be  more  contented  and  give  more  milk.  Use 
North  Star  Wool  Fat  also  to  keep  your  horses  fit.  It 
is  a  specilic  for  Collar  Galls,  Thrush,  Scratches,  etc. 

COCC  TBIll  ACeCB  Try  this  antiaeptic  healing  com- 
rllKlL  InlJIL  UrrCll  pound  at  oar  expenae.  Well  aeBfJ 
you  a  Hberal  umpl«>  itwt.  WHte  today.  Ask  alao  about 
Germ-X,  the  powerful,  iioa-p«Uono«a  dUlnfectaat  and  de- 
odorizer.    Tea  need  both  In  your  dairy. 

NORTH  STAR  CHiSiaCAL  WORKS,  Inc. 

DKPT.  H  LAWBEMCK,  1IAS8. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guarantee  tbe  lowest  prices 
in  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  gel  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  ns  yo«  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 
■  Our  stock  l8  now  complete,  every 
make  known  in  1SM8-17-16  models  at 
Before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

H  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  Largest  Auto  Dealers 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOU  GAN7  CUT  OUT  \^.XZ,Z 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

M'    *  TRAnF  MARK  Dfr,  IJ  <;  DAT  r.ff 


Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
greatly  why  not  buy  a  high  grade  used 
Automobile,  thereby  saving  over  «0  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  consists  of  the 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — Hupihobiles 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards — Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  i^  made  we  have  in 
stock  in  all  stvles  and  models.  Write  to- 
day for  our  list  of  curs  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Broad  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TRADE  MARK  flfG.U.S.PAT.  Off 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered* 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book4Rfrecu  ABSORBINE,  JR^ 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

MiMclet  or  Liramenis,   BnlarKed  Gland*.  Went. 
CyM     AlUri  pain  guicklr.  Price  tl.2S  a  bold* 
M  dnitfiMt  or  delivered.    Made  In  the  17.  S.  A.  by 

W.F.YOUNQ.  Ino.,      25Tsa«lsSt.tDrlnafl«id.llaia 

THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMrLL 

haa  become  ao  popular  in  ita  firat  four  yeara  that 
thouaanda  have  Deen  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  t.  wers,  other  mak^s  of  milla.  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aeimotora,  making  them  aelf -oil-  ^  ^ft.H.^  ^Pv 
ing.  Ita  enclosed  motor 
keepa  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  dust  atul 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil* 
ing  Syatem  constandy  ' 
flooda  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  ia  renewed  once  a  year.  .  ,,  .  , 
Double  Gear*  are  uaed.  each  carrying  naif  tne  load. 
We  make  Gaaoline  Engines.  Pumpa,  Tanka. 
Water   Supply     Good*     and   Steel    Frame   Saw*. 

Write  AEIMOTOI  CO.,  2S0I  Tiralftb  St,  Chioaco 
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J  ORE  and  better  wheat  per  acre  and  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  bushel  make  bigger  wheat  profits  certain. 
Cut  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  by,  using  fertilizer  speciaUy 
prep-'red  for  wheat  to  suit  your  soil. 

What  Wheat  Needs 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need— quickly  available 
ammonia  to  give  the  young  plant  a  good  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root  growtn 
Ke  Winter-sturdy,  vigorous  plants  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon  the 
ground  warms  up.  Two  per  cent  of  ammonia  is  enough.  Jt  is  not  practical 
to  use  less  than  two  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  not  necessary  to  use  more. 

—plenty  of  phosphoric  acid  to  strengthen  the  straw,  fill  out  the  grain  and 
ripen  the  crop  early. 

—sufficient  potash  to  help  the  phosphoric  acid  to  plump  the  grain  and 
make  it  heavy.     You  pay  the  thresher  by  the  bushel  but  you  sell  by  weight. 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  supply  the  proper  balance  of  plant  food 
for  wheat  from  the  very  best  materials,  prepared  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  wheat 
crop  and  what  the  soil  lacks. 


I 
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Specialized  Wheat  Formulas 

On  sandy  hoUh— use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertili- 
zer No.  1—2-10^.  .   .   ^      ... 

On  loam  soils— une  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertili- 
zer No.  2—2-10-4. 

On  clay  soils— UB«  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertiliser 
No.  »— 2-12-2. 

If  you  hare  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you  know  can 
supply  the  necesHary  potash  use  Armour's 
Cereal  Special  Fertiliser  No.  4-^2-12-0. 

tre  concentrated  to  the  highest  practical  point,  so  that  the  plant  food  o^ 
will  be  as  low  a3  possible;  they  are  made  with  the  best  materials  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  wheat  crop;  they  are  inanufactured  by  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  methods,  in  modem  factories,  under  the  super- 
vision of  trained  men. 

The  Armour  reputation  for  efficiency  is  world-wide.     "Saving  every- 
thing but  the  squeal"  is  an  Armour  proverb.    No  business  is  conducted 


Cereal  Special 


on  a  more  narrow  margin  of  profit,  with  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  or 
with  a  higher  ideal  of  service  than  that  of  the  Armour  organization. 

It  costs  the  same  to  manufacture,  batch,  pile,  store  and  cure — and 
for  bags,  bagging,  freight  and  hauling— a  ton  of  low  grade  fertilizer  as  a  ton 
of  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  takes  two  tons  of  low  grade  fertilizer 
to  equal  one  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer.  When  you  buy  Armour's  high 
grade  mixtures  you  save  this  unnecessary  expense. 


Be  Ready  at  Sowing  Time 

See  our  local  sales  aj?ent  NOW;  have  him  reserve  your 
Fall  requirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet 
'Turning  Fertilizer  Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars  or  write 
direct  to  our  nearest  office.  Don't  delay— wheat  seeding 
time  will  soon  be  here. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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Wheats 


THERE  is  a  wide  range  of  opinion  among  farmers 
as  to  what  varieties  of  wheat  are  best  adapted 
to  their  section.    This  Is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the.  yield  of  wheat  of  the  same  variety  will  vary 
from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  season  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.     Unless  two  varieties  are 
grown   side  by  side   under  the  same  cultural   and 
Boil  conditions.  It  Is  Impossible  to  determine  which 
is  the  better  ylelder.     Where  one  variety  is  grown 
on  one  farm,  and  the  other  variety  on  another,  the 
time  of  seeding,  the  kind  of  fertilization  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  are  factors  which  may  make 
a  difference  in  yield,  thus  counteracting  or  obscurmg 
the  relative  yielding  performance  of  the  respective 
▼arieties.      For    this 
reason  the  relative  be- 
havior of  varieties  as 
to  yield  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  where  they 
are  grown  under  uni- 
form comparable  con- 
ditions,   as    conducted 
by    the    experiment 
etations. 

Whether  the  bearded 
varieties  are  more  or 
less    dependable    than 
the  smooth  Is  a  mooted 
question  in  many  sec- 
tions.     Considerable 
prejudice    exists    in 
parts    of    the    country 
against  the   bearded 
wheats,  on  account  of 
the   disagreeable   han- 
dling, due  to  presence 
of  the  awns  or  beards. 
On    the    other    hand, 
smooth    wheats    are 
preferred    because    of 
their    lack    of    beards 
and  the  stiffer  straw, 
which    tends    to    pre- 
vent lodging.     In  the 
eastern  states  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  not 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

on  fertilized  and  on  unfertilized  land.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  certain  varie- 
ties would  yield  better  than  others  under  less 
favorable  conditions.  The  varieties  were  also 
planted  each  year  In  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
an  exact  study  of  the  tillering  habit.  It  was  found 
that  the  bearded  varieties  as  a  class  had  a  more 
pronounced  tendency  for  tillering  or  stoollng  than 


poorer  quality  of  the  grain  from  the  smooth  vane- 
ties.      Under    unfavorable    conditions    the    smooth 
wheats  had  a  much  higher  percentage  of  shrunken 
kernels.    The  smooth  wheats  seem  to  be  much  more 
susceptible   to    such   diseases    as   fusarlum    (scab), 
septeria    (blight),  etc.,  than  do  the  bearded.     The 
humid   weather   accompanied  by   high  temperature 
during    the    early    ripening    period    of    the    wheat 
greatly    promotes    the    ravages    of    these   diseases. 
Certain   varieties,   such   as   Red  Wave   and    Smith 


Thrmshing  U  a  big  Job 
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generally  so  pronounced  as  to  cause  lodging  even 
with  the  bearded  sorts. 

Since  1908  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  has  given  close  study  to  varieties  of  wheat. 

As  the  climatic  conditions  there  are  quite  different 

from    that    on    the    same    latitude    In    the    mlddl4 

states    It  was  concluded  advisable  to  test  a  large 

numl>^r  of  varieties  of  wheat  commonly  grown  in 

that  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi   river.     The 

rarlety  tests  included  each  year  about  seventy-five 

to  eighty  varieties,  both  bearded  and  smooth.    These 

were  not   grown   for  three  or  five  years  and  then 

iiscontlnued  If  unpromising,  as  Is  the  practice  In 

manv  stations,  but  were  grown  from  year  to  year. 

m  addition,  from  1910  each  variety  has  been  grown 


able  where  the  soil  was  less  tertlle  or  the  season     conditions^     On  '^«  °'f  ^  f  °*^'^„„d„,  ^^  less 

in    the    resistance    of 
bearded     and     smooth 
wheats  to  the  diseases 
to     which     they     are 
heir.      At    harvesting 
time    a    very    general 
complaint    was    made 
throughout  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country 
that    the    yield    of 
wheat     was     far     less 
than  was  indicated.     It 
will     be     remembered 
that,     owing     to     the 
mild     winter,     wheat 
made    a    very     heavy 
growth     in     the     late 
fall,    and    for    a    con- 
siderable    portion     of 
the    winter    months 
was    perfectly    green 
and  In  almost  a  grow- 
ing condition.     During 
the  latter  part  of  April 
a  heavy  frost  occurred 
over    that    section    of 
the   country,    followed 
during   the    first    half 
of  May  with  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  of  cloudy, 
wet  weather.     During 

h„t  little  douM  that  the  headed  sorts  tu.er  „o«  zrj::^::^:;; z:rz::Zr7z:rZ 

freely  than  the  smooth.    In  ooniunc  Ion  with  these  and  ''-»»>'»"'^^     f^,„„,    „„,    „„t    eonduclre    to 

observations  the  yields  of  the  two  types  of  wheat  ^he    gather    c„                                 ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

were  carefully  recorded.    The  result,  of  twenty^six  ^^^^'^/^^'.^^J^'^^  ,  ,„„^,  aisease  which  swept 

tests,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years.  Inc  uding  a  the  rust  "^°  '"^       ^                ^^„^^  „^  t^^t  wheat 

large  number  of  bearded  and  smooth  varieUes.  show  "-^j^'J'^/^^^J^^^'''.^.....^.,  „,„„er.  and  in  many 

that  the  bearded  '''-'« J'''  ^'^^t.IwareBunetin     fltds  practically  died  on  the  stalU.    So  ,u.cMy  did 
bushels   per   acre,   as   shown   in    Delaware   miutri.  .     _ „v,^ 


*!--i  mvi-f-. 


":u-'M'^ 


^TTZ^^«.y  ii'n*  for  th.  wom.n.  .o  aU  hand.  ar.  glad  wK.n  it  i.  through 


No  121.  The  significant  feature  of  the  tests  was 
that  the  bearded  wheats  during  a  poor  year  were 
almost  Invariably  ahead  In  yield.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  figures  given  above  are  the 
average  of  the  yields  of  a  large  number  of  varieties, 
good  and  poor,  of  each  type. 

The  difference  in  yield  was  caused  largely  by  the 


the  wheat  ripen  that  many  farmers  were  caught 
unawares  and  were  unable  to  get  into  the  fields 
until  the  wheat  was  in  that  stiff,  dead  condition  not 
favorable  to  good  harvesting.  At  the  time,  it  was 
noted  that  the  sheaves  from  many  fields  were  light 
and  did  not  appear  to  be  well  filled.  As  threshing 
began  it  was  found  that  many  fields  produced  from 
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8  to  10  bushels  per  acre  when,  judging  from  the 
straw  they  tarried,  they  should  have  produced  from 
16  to  25  bushels. 

The  condition  in  Delaware  this  season  offers  an 

excellent  opportunity   to  examine  fields  of  bearded 

and  smooth  wheats  and  note  their  relative  resistance 

to  the   diseases   which   were  so   widespread.     With 

this   in   mind,   samples   of  heads   were   taken    from 

fields   in   various  parts  of  the  state.     The  samples 

^vere    taken    at    widely    scattered    points,    so    as   to 

inilude  the  different  soil  types  and  farm  practices. 

(Wherever   a   sample   of    bearded   wheat  was  taken, 

it  was  planned  to  take  a  similar  sample  of  smooth 

wheat  on  the  same  farm  or  on  a  neighboring  farm 

in   the   vicinity.     These   heads   were   threshed,  and 

the  quality  of  the  grain  noted.     The  general  result 

was  that  the  bearded   varieties  of  wheat  produced 

grain  of  decidedly  better  quality  than  the  smooth 

sorts.    Even  where  the  wheat  was  mixed  in  the  same 

field,  that  is,  both  bearded  and  smooth  types,  it  was 

found   that  the  quality  of  the  bearded   wheat  was 

much  better  than  the  smooth.     The  same  was  true 

in   practically    every   case   where   a   portion    of  the 

field  was  seeded  to  a  smooth  variety  and  a  portion 

to  a  bearded.    On  one  large  farm  comprising  several 

himdred  acres,  300  acres  were  seeded  to  wheat,  all 


a  decided  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain.  In 
a  very  few  cases  smooth  wheats,  as  indicated  by 
the  samples  taken,  would  yield  very  well.  However, 
it  was  impossible  in  this  case  to  get  bearded  varie- 
ties in  the  same  field  or  on  the  same  farm.  Examina- 
tion of  these  threshed  samples  indicate  that  the 
bearded  wheats,  regardless  of  the  fertilization,  would 
be  superior  to  the  yields  of  the  smooth.  The  better 
yield  of  smooth  wheat  under  such  conditions  is 
probably  due  to  a  proper  balance  of  plant  food. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  effect  of 
potash  has  something  to  do  with  the  tendency  of 
wheat  this  season  to  succumb  to  plant  diseases.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  potash  has  an  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  plants,  keeping  them  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  than  where  the  soil  is.  not  well 
supplied  with  this  element  of  plant  food. 

That  this  is  not  a  coincidence  is  further  shown 
by  the  results  secured  from  the  experimental  plats 
at  the  Delaware  station  this  season.  Under  the 
rotation  followed  there,  wheat  is  sown  once  in  four 
years  on  a  block  which  is  divided  into  plats  so  that 
each  element  of  fertilizer,  namely,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  may  be  used  singly,  in  pairs 
and  as  a  complete  fertilizer.  It  has  been  the  practice 
for  some  years  to  grow  two  varieties  of  wheat  on 


distribution  of  the  smooth  sorts  in  some  sections  of 
the  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  same 
bearded  variety  had  been  sown  throughout  the 
northern  half  of  the  state  this  season  the  yield 
of  wheat  would  have  been  increased  many  thousands 
of  bushels.  The  experimental  results  at  this  station 
covering  a  period  of  twelve  years  where  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  facts,  and  combined 
with  the  observations  made  in  the  survey  of  the 
wheat  sections  this  season,  seem  to  be  rather  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  bearded  sorts  are  more 
resistant  to  plant  diseases  and  to  unfavorable 
seasonal  and  soil  conditions  than  the  smooth,  and 
are  more  dependable  one  year  with  another  for  a 
good  average  yield. 
Delaware. 


And  Son 


II.  E.  coi^nv 

FEW  people  realize  the  full  value  of  this  expres- 
sion. As  part  of  a  firm  name  for  the  farmer 
cr  the  breeder,  its  value  is  almost  immeasurable. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  agricultural  business  life  of  thia 
country.      When     father    and    son    work    together 


to  the  smooth  varieties  except  about  24  acres.     The  the  same  plat,  so  as  to  note  the  difference,  if  any,  towards  the  same  aim  in  any  line  of  activity,  there 

Yield  and  quality  of  the  samples  from  these  fields  in  the  response  of  these  to  the  various  treatments,  is  a  certain  air  of  permanency  and  stability  in  their 

of  smooth  wheat  was  decidedly  inferior,  making  a  This  year  Leaps  Prolific  and  Rudy  were  grown  side  business  that  is  not  found  under  other  circumstanees. 
yield    of   possibly    8    to   12 


bushels  per  acre.  The 
one  field  of  bearded  wheat, 
which  was  fertilized  and 
handled  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  smooth 
PDrt.  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  would  yield  around 
25  bushels  per  acre.  In 
this  one  instance  alone 
the  owner  would  lose  1500 
to  2000  bushels  of  wheat, 
merely  on  account  of  the 
variety.  Not  only  is  the 
yield  of  the  smooth  varie- 
ties lower,  but  the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  such  that 
the  price  received  will 
probably  be  far  below  tha* 
of  the  bearded  variety. 

This  condition  did  not 
obtain  in  any  particular 
locality,  but  wherever  the 
bearded  and  smooth  wheats 
were  grown  in  proximity 
the  same  marked  differ- 
ence was  noted.  On  some 
of   the   best    lands    of   the 

state  one  large  field  seeded  to  Red  Wave,  a  smooth 
variety,  had  the  appearance  of  yielding  from  35  to 


^It^rijm^'^^ 


^^ 
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Future  live  atock  mutt  be  better  to  measure  up  to  the  ttandardM  which  hoy  and  girl*  are  now  learning  to  recog- 
nize. Thia  group  of  coming  farmera  at  the  Waahington  County  tPenna.)  Fair  are  in  the  judging  conteat  conducted 
by  the  county  agent.      The  plan  ia  now  general,  ao  don't  miaa  it  at  your  agricultural  exhibition. 


by  side  on  each  plat.  Sample  heads  were  taken 
from  these  plats  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
40  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  samples  indicated  that  farms,  and  threshed,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
it  would  not  produce  more  than  12  or  14  bushels,  noted.  In  every  case  the  smooth  wheat  was  the 
Across  the  road,  on  the  same  type  of  land,  a  field  poorer  quality,  as  compared  with  the  bearded,  except 
handled  in  a  similar  manner,  but  seeded  to  a  bearded  where  a  fertilizer  including  potash  was  used.  Where 
variety.  Stonor,  has  an  excellent  yield  of  high-quality  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were  combined  there 
grain.     On  one  farm  which  had  97  acres  in  wheat     was  practically  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 


with  sufficient  straw  to  Indicate  a  yield  of  25  to  30 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  yield  after  threshing  showed 
an  average  of  14  bushels.  A  neighboring  farm  to 
this  had  sown  57  acres  to  wheat,  but  had  only 
secured  seed  of  the  Red  Wave  variety  to  sow  four 
acres,  being  unable  to  get  more  seed  of  this  kind, 
which  he  had  hoped  to  do.  He  was  compelled  to 
seed  the  rest  of  the  acreage  ,to  a  bearded  variety. 
Samples  from  these  two  lots  of  wheat  show  that 
the  bearded  would  outyield  the  smooth  not  less  than 
8  or  10  bushels  per  acre. 

On  land  where  the  fertility  was  not  above  the 
average,  and  espe(  ially  where  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  land  was  about  normal,  the  yields  of  wheat 
were  better  than  on  the  heavier,  more  fertile  soils, 
thus  indicating  that  the  excessive  nitrogen  Induces 
extra  vegetative  growth  which  is  more  readily  af- 
fected by  the  diseases.  Howevf^r.  under  these  same 
conditions  the  bearded  varieties  invariably  gave  the 
better  yield. 

It  is  true  that  the  kind  of  fertilizer  applied  had 


grain   of   the  bearded   and  smooth   sorts.     Looking 
over  these  samples,  one  Is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the   quality  ot   the  bearded   wheat   varies   so  little 
under   the   different   treatments,   while   the   smooth 
wheat   varies   so   much   as   to   make   it   difficult   to 
believe  that  the  samples  represent  the  same  variety. 
Some   farmers  in   Delaware  who  have  used  both 
bearded  and  smooth  varieties  of  wheat  are  almost 
unanimous  In  their  belief  that  the  bearded  wheats 
will  yield  better  one  year  than  another.     Notwith- 
standing this,  they  are  inclined  to  secure  seed  from 
a  field  that  has  yielded  unusually  well  the  preceding 
year,  whether  It  Is  a  bearded  or  smooth  wheat.     In 
1918    the    weather    conditions    were    ideal    for    the 
normal    ripening    of    wheat,    and    some    wheats    of 
smooth    variety,    especially    the    Red    Wave,    made 
good   yields  of  excellent   quality.     So  marked   was 
this    quality    that    much    of   It   was    sold    for   seed. 
However,  there  was  no   evidence  that  the  bearded 
sorts  did  not  yield  equally  as  well  where  the  condi- 
tions were  as  favorable.    This  accounts  for  the  wide 


The    business    of    dairy 
breeding  inevitably  Implies 
long  periods  of  time,  each 
cycle   of   which    is    vitally 
necessary  to  each  succeed- 
ing   cycle.      A    man    may 
plow  his  field,  sow  the  seed 
and    harvest    the    crop   all 
In  one  season,  but  if  he  ia 
planning  to  build  a  family 
of    stock    in    which    some 
trait   shall    be  so   superla- 
tively   outstanding    as    to 
write    the    name    of    this 
particular   family   In   capi- 
tal letters  all  through  the 
history    of    the    breed,    he 
must  work   patiently  year 
after  year,  struggling  with 
frequent    disappointments, 
and    often    finding   the    re- 
ward    for    his    efforts    in 
what     may     seem     slight 
progress.     Forty-pound  rec- 
ords  are    not    made    in    a 
single  generation,  and  for 
that  reason   the  man   who 
can  feel  that  his  work  will 
not   of  necessity  end  when   he  retires   from   active 
management,  can  carry  on  the  campaign  with  much 
better  courage.     No  one  can   feel   this   more   truly 
than  the  man  whose  son  is  his  active  partner. 

There  Is  a  general  tendency  In  this  country  for 
young  men  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  into  other 
lines  of  activity.  This  Is  perfectly  natural  In 
any  section  that  Is  even  comparatively  new.  Each 
one  wishes  to  start  for  himself,  and  for  that  reason 
there  is  an  unsettled  condition  In  agricultural  life. 
When  a  man  feels  that  he  Is  simply  building  for 
himself,  he  does  not  work  the  same  as  though  he 
v.ere  building  to  perpetuate  a  family  home  or  an 
estate  such  as  is  the  pride  of  many  an  older  country. 
This  in  itself  is  an  Important  phase  of  the  subject, 
but  the  angle  from  which  we  wish  to  look  at  it  is 
more  along  the  line  of  the  breeder. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  families  of  cattle  and 
other  kinds  of  live  stock  represent  the  combined 
efforts  of  fathers  and  sons  for  numerous  genera- 
tions. The  Booths  and  the  Cruickshanks  are  two 
names  that  are  so  closely  linked  with  Shorthorn 
history  that  one  can  scarcely  hear  them  mentioned 
without  having  brought  to  mind  some  phase  In  the 
history  of  that  breed. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  like 
relationship  uetween  some  of  the  men  who  have 
done  much  for  the  development  of  dairy  breeds,  but 

(Conclu^d  on  pa**  27ft) 
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A  VICTORIOUS  LIFE:  Those  words  attract— 
A  compel— attention,  don't  they?— especially  if 
one  feels  that  he's  been  meeting  with  defeat  pretty 
regularly  and  is  getting  a  bit  discouraged.  That's 
the  way  it  struck  the  writer  when  he  heard  of  "a 
Victorious  Life  Conference"  that  was  to  be  held  on 
Long  Island  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  when  he 
learned  that  they  called  it  "a  rescue  mission  for 
defeated  Christians"  it  started  a  train  of  pretty 
lerious  thought,  with  a  very  definite  conclusion  that 
here  was  something  he  ought  to  investigate.  So 
he  went  to  that  conference! 

And  (here  the  third  personal  pronoun  becomes 
too  weak— I've  got  to  get  into  the  first  person  and 
speak  right  out)  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful that  I  did  go.  I  got  my  mental  and  spiritual 
bearings  there— got  straightened  out  and  took  a 
grip  on  things  that  for  some  incomprehensible 
reason  I  never  grasped  before— came  to  realize  that 
no  Christian  has  any  need  to  bear  a  burden  of 
anxiety  or  discouragement,  that  happiness  and  com- 
plete victory  are  within  easy  reach  of  every  one 
of  us— in  short.  I  came  into  the  Victorious  Life— 
or,  rather,  it  came  into  me. 

And,    of    course.    I    want    to    pass    It    on— who 
wouldn't?    Who  wants  to  be  happy  alone?     I've  told 
a  number  of  my  friends  about  It  as  I've  met  them 
from  day  to  day— I'm  going  to  tell  others  of  them; 
but  that  isn't  enough— there  are  so  many  friends  I 
don't  see  who  are  perhaps  carrying  burdens  very 
much  like  the  one  I've  carried  and  who  would  be 
80  glad  of  the  help  that  has  come  to  me.     Perhaps 
some   of    you,    my   Christian    brothers    and    sisters, 
members  of  our  Practical  Fabmkk  Family,  are  "up 
against  it,"  discouraged,  dissatisfied  with  what  you 
are    getting   out    of    life,    longing   for   some    fuller, 
broader,    more    satisfying    experience    than    you've 
had  yet.    I  wonder  if  I  could  help  you;  I'd  certainly 
like  to!     How  would  you  like  to  write  me  a  note- 
personally,  In  care  of  our  paper?     If  you  feel  the 
need  of  victory,  I'd  like  to  send  you  a  little  pamphlet 
that  answers  the  question.  "What  is  the  Victorious 
Life?"     There's  a  mighty  h^pful  message  in  those 
few  pages  for  the  man  or  woman  who  feels  his  or 
her  own  Insufficiency  and  wants  something  bigger 
and  better  In  life.     It  was  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine    a  servant  of  God,  and   I   believe  it  Is  God's 
message  to  some  of  you.  just  as  the  spoken  word 
at  that   conference  was  His   message  to  me.     Will 
you  claim  it?  EnwAui>  T.   Wai.keb. 


Acting  Together  Gets  Results 

ORGANIZED    farmers   have    gained    another   vic- 
tory  at   Washington    when    they   succeeded    in 
having    the    war    trade    board,   on    August    6th,    re- 
move the  embargo  on  German  potash.     The  general 
blockade  was  lifted  on  July   14th,  but  potash  was 
one  of  few  commodities  still  held  under  ban.     The 
American  Potash  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  an 
effort  to  protect  their  war-born  industry,  sought  to 
cripple  American   farming,  and  thereby  all   Ameri- 
can    people.     In    blocking    the    movement    of    the 
250,000   to   400,000   tons   of   pure   potash   needed   by 
the  farmers.     Only  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount 
could  be  supplied  by  American  manufacturers,  and 
It  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Imported 
article,  and  It  is  only  reasonable  that  an  increased 
production  cost  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The    charge   was    made   that    German    agents   were 
back  of  the  present  demand  for  potash,  but  anyone 
who   has   had   occasion   to   use   or   want    fertilizers 
for  the   past   few   years  knows   what  the  situation 
has  been  and  how  little  need  there  Is  to  convince 
farmers    what    they    want.      Legislation    known    as 
the    Fordney    bill    Is    now    pending   in    congress   to 
place   all    Importations   of   foreign   potash   under  a 
permanent  licensing  system,  but  considerable  farm 
opposition   is   being   met.   and    It   only    depends   on 
how   strong  and   Incessant  the  demands  are  what 
disposition  will  be  made  of  it. 

An  Eastern  State  Starts  Boosting 

NEW  JERSEY  has  started  to  correct  the  common 
impression    that    It    Is    only    a   land    of    "pine 
barrens  and  shore  resorts."     The  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  highly  specialized  and  productive  farms  In 
the  country  and  a  large  section  of  beautiful  lakes 
and  hills  are  found   in  this  state  is  not  generally 
known.      Since   the   big   question   of   farms   for  re- 
turned   service    men    is    receiving    attention.    New 
Jersey  thought  it  a  good  time  to  start  advertising 
its    opportunities.      A    department    of    conservation 
and  development  has  been  established   at  Trenton, 
with  the  Idea  of  attracting  new  people  to  the  state. 
Ready-made    farms    with    exceptional    market    and 
transportation    facilities    are   being   offered,    rather 
than  uncertain  reclamation  projects  in  a  new  coun- 
try.    The  state  has  no  public  land  for  sale,  and  is 
not   going  to  act   as   a  sales  agency,   but  aims  to 
bring  buyers   and   owners   in   direct  touch   without 
disturbing  established  real  estate  practices.    There 
Is    plenty    of    room    In    all    the    eastern    states    for 
modern,    progressive    farmers    who    appreciate    the 
conditions  which   exist  here,  and   when  those  now 
located  In  this  favored  territory  start  boosting  with 
some  of  the  spirit  which  Is  found  In  the  West,  we 
will    have    still    further    improved    agricultural    in- 
terests and  better  living  conditions  for  everybody. 

The  H.  C.  L.  Before  the  Court 

THE  daily  papers  these  days  are  full  of  labor's 
demand  for  more  money,  threats  to  strike  and 
reported  Increase  of  wages,  all  giving  as  the  reason 
the  high  cost  of  living.     It  has  become  a  problem 
which  Is  taxing  the  best  thinkers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  and  many  causes  and  remedies  are  offered 
for  this  unusual  condition  of  things.     It  seems  to 
be  generally  agreed,  however,  that  we  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely    working   In    cycles   of   boosting   wages 
and  Increasing  living  costs.    We  must  find  a  better 
way  out  before  we  get  to  a  point  where  our  whole 
economic    structure    becomes    top-heavy    and    falls 
down    with    a    sudden    crash    that    puts    It    out    of 
running  order  for  a  time.     Big  business  has  a  big 
problem  to  solve,  entirely  different  from  the  times 
when  unemployment  was  general  and  there  was  real 
suffering.     Today  there  is  little  If  any  Idleness  on 
account  of  no  work  to  be  had.  the  main  thing  being 
to  get  pay  enough  for  work  done  to  be  able  to  live 
up  to  the  standard  which  each  one  holds.     For  this 
reason   It    Is   unlikely   that   we   will    see   conditions 
which  prevail  in  some  of  the  warstricken  countries. 
Ours  must  l)e  a  bloodless  readjustment  to  changed 
times.    Some  of  the  factors  which  have  entered  Into 
the  high  cost  of  living  are  currency  inflation  and 
credit   expansion,   war   losses  -and   destruction,   and 
abnormal  buying  ability.    The  latter  Is  most  marked 


In  this  country,  where  wages  have  been  abnormally 
high  and  wage  earners  have  gratified  their  desires 
by  purchasing  things  at  whatever  price  was  asked 
whl'h  formerly  they  would  do  without.     Insufficient 
and  high  cost  of  production,  due  to  shorter  hours 
and  high  wages,  have  not  given  us  enough  to  meet 
current  demands,  and  that  which  Is  produced  must 
bear  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Increased  overhead 
expenses.     Congress  and  the  president  are  at  work 
trying  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  conditions.     One 
short    and    sure    way   to   bring   down    living   costs, 
economists   tell   us.    is   to  increase   the    per   capiia 
production  of  goods  and  foodstuffs.     In  recent  years 
this  advice  has  been  considered  to  fit  food  produc- 
tions only,  while  unions,  combinations  and   agree- 
ments have  tended  to  hinder  production  in  manufac- 
turing so  as  to  keep  up  the  price.    Certain  it  is  we 
have  come  to   the  point  when   something  must  be 
done,  and  It  would  seem  as  If  a  little  more  regard 
for  the  work  done  and  a  little  less  thought  about  the 
wage  earned  would  go  a  long  way  to  restocking  the 
nation    with   commodities  of  all   kinds. 


^A^asting  the  County  Agent's  Time 

RECENTLY  the  agricultural  college  editors,  rep- 
resenting twenty  states,  met  for  their  seventh 
annual    conference    at    the    Ohio    State    University. 
They     spent     three     days     discussing     matters     of 
essential  Interest  to  them,  and  finally  adopted  the 
usual     number     of     resolutions     as    the    expressed 
opinion  of  their  deliberations  and  the  goal  to  work 
for  throughout  the  year.     One  of  these  has  a  direct 
bearing  on   farm  bureau  activities  in   some  states, 
and  is  a  signal  warning  to  other  states  where  the 
idea  may  be  germinating.     We  refer  to  the  recom- 
mendation   that    county    farm    bureau    publications 
should  not  accept  advertising  In  competition  with 
local  newspapers.     The  editors-  give  as  their  reason 
for  this  the  fact  that  the  success  of  farm  bureau 
work  depends  on  the  co-operation  of  the  local  press, 
and  by  taking  from  them  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness.   It    will    eventually    result    In    an    organized 
opposition  toward   county   agent   activities.     These 
statements  are  true,  and  we  wish  the  editors  had 
gone  one  step  further  and  condemned  altogether  the 
publication  of  farm  bureau  papers.     Regular  farm 
papers  have  little  to  lose  because  of  them,  but  local 
papers    are    unduly    hurt,    while    the    farm    bureau 
organization  suffers  most  of  all.  since  a  great  part 
of    the    county    agent's    time    must    necessarily    be 
given   to  the   attention   of  the  paper.     One  excuse 
given  for  their  existence  Is  that  farm  bureau  mem- 
bers, where  It  Is  customary  to  pay  a  yearly  due. 
want  to  receive  something  for  their  money,  and  a 
paper  seems  to  fill  this  desire.    Where  county  agents 
have  had  a  strong  and   active  executive  board   In 
back  of  them,  some  of  these  papers  have  fiourlshed. 
and  agents  In  neighboring  states  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  start  such  paper.    If  the  county  agent  had 
surplus  time  on  his  hands,  and  knew  the  publishing 
business,  it  might  be  a  laudable  ambition  to  have  a 
county  farm  bureau  paper,  but  under  conditions  as 
we  know  them  the   farmers  In  the  county   would 
be  heavy  losers  by  such  action.     Each  man  to  his 
own  trade  Is  a  good  slogan,  and  any  farm  bureau 
which  wants  publicity  can  haye  all  It  needs  through 
the  local  papers  If  proper  effort  Is  made  to  supply 
the  facts  before  they  have  become  history. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

The  Maryland  State  College  has  recently  Issued 
an  excellent  bulletin.  No.  226.  entitled  "How  to 
Caponiae."  It  is  profusely  Illustrated,  and  the  text 
Is  clear,  so  that  after  a  careful  study  anyone  should 
be  able  to  perform  this  operation. 

Tobacco  raisers  will  be  interested  In  Bulletin  No 
225.  recently  Issued  by  Maryland  State  College, 
telling  of  the  fertilizer  experiments  they  have 
made  with  this  plant.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  co-operation  of  tobacco  investigators 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  results  obtained  will  do  much  to  advance 
the  profitableness  of  this  crop. 

Either  of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  free 
by  addressing  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  at 
College  Park,  Maryland. 
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Can  \Ve  Prevent  Abandoned 
W^heat  Fields 

E^very  year,  in  May,  the  monthly 
crop  reporter  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  carries  a 
statement  of  acres  of  wheat  which 
have  been  abandoned — fields  where  the 
crop  is  too  poor  to  be  carried  through 
to  harvest.  Some  of  this  land  is  re- 
plowed  and  planted  to  a  spring  crop. 
Much  of  it  undoubtedly  produces  noth- 
ing that  year,  simply  because  there  is 
not  time  to  get  it  ready  for  another 
crop. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  influ- 
ence on  the  amount  of  abandonment 
is  the  character  of  the  fall  and  winter 
preceding.  In  1919,  abandonment  was 
small,  and  again  in  1915  it  was  of  no 
consequence.  In  191G  and  1918  a  little 
more  than  one  acre  in  every  ten  was 
given  up,  and  in  1917  we  find  that  for 
every  three  acres  sown  to  wheat  the 
fall  before,  one  was  abandoned  the 
next  spring. 

This  was  a  terrible  mortality.  What 
a  trail  of  crushed  hopes  and  fond  ex- 


not — quite  the  reverse.     Probably  they 
average  about  as  they  used  to. 

Most  of  the  winter-killing  is  caused 
by  frost  getting  under  the  plants  and 
heaving  ihem  bodily  out  of  the  ground. 
The  young  wheat  plant  seemingly  is 
unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  frost 
unless  —  mark  this  exception  —  the 
wheat  has  made  a  rapid  and  sturdy 
growth  during  the  fall,  and  goes  into 
winter  with  a  thick  mat  of  top  growth 
and  a  solid  anchor  in  the  soil.  Take 
a  sparsely  growing  stand  of  wheat. 
The  leaf  growth  is  thin,  and  there 
are  many  empty  spaces  between  the 
plants,  where  the  frost  freely  enters. 
The  plants  are  small,  and  the  roots 
are  poorly  developed,  with  only  a  weak 
and  indifferent  grasp  on  the  soil.  The 
frost  goes  in,  and  the  plant  comes 
out,  and  it  is  all  over. 

During  the  second  week  in  June  the 
writer  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  Pennsylvania  test  field  at  Spring- 
field, in  company  with  Professor 
Garner,  of  the  state  experiment  sta- 
tion. Here  there  was  a  sharp  lesson 
on  the  subject  of  winter-killing.  The 
photograph    tells    the    stqry.      On    the 


not  a  community  is  making  progress 
in  improving  the  fertility  of  its  soils 
can  be  measured  best  by  the  size  of 
Its  orders  for  limestone  and  phos- 
phorus." 


There  is  a  difference  in  paint — not 
only  in  price,  but  in  covering  capacity 
and  years  of  service,  the  qualities  by 
which  economy  should  be  judged,  and 
not  the  price  per  gallon. 


DEMPWOLF'S , 

FERTILI^ 


Fertilized  wheat  on  left  and  unfertilized  on  right.      (Photo  from  Penna.  State  College) 


pectations    it   must    have   left    behind! 
The  gross  loss  was  staggering.     With 
a    normal    expectancy    of    15    bushels 
yield  of  wheat,  then  worth  at  least  $2 
a  bushel,  $400,000,000  was  lost  to  this 
country,  with  not  a  dollar  of  salvage 
left.     The  actual   cost  of  seed  alone — 
a    total,    right-out-of-the-pocket    loss — 
was   nearly    $50,000,000.      The   cost    of 
harvest  was  saved,  of  course,  but  every 
other  item  toward  raising  that  wheat 
had  been  invested,  and  it  was  a  total 
loss.     The  job   of    growing  a   crop   on 
that   land    had    to    be   begun    all    over 
again. 

Could  this  terrific  loss  have  been 
prevented?  We  cannot  regulate  the 
weather,  you  say.  No,  we  cannot,  but 
perhaps  we  can  better  prepare  for  It. 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  there 
are  many  sections  where  wheat  used 
to  do  well — sections  where  the  crop  Is 
almost  a  rarity  today?  There  farmers 
will  tell  us  that  the  wheat  has  winter- 
killed more  and  more,  until  they  have 
become  disgusted  and  quit  raising  It. 
Abandonment  of  fields  is  a  forerunner 
of  abandonment  of  the  crop. 

What  Is  the  cause  of  winter-killing, 
and  why  is  it  more  serious  now  than 
years  ago?  Are  winters  more  severe? 
Old  residenters  assure  us  that  they  are 


right  hand  the  land  was  simply  plowed 
and  seeded  to  wheat.  No  treatment 
was  accorded  the  crop.  No  lime  and 
no  fertilizer  was  used.  The  land  is 
poor,  and  one  can  easily  see  what  hap- 
pened. The  crop  was  absolutely  gone 
— killed  out  over  winter.  The  plants 
were  so  poorly  nourished  that  they 
did  not  have  the  vitality  necessary  to 
live.  On  the  left  there  Is  a  plat  where 
lime  and  fertilizer  was  applied.  There 
the  wheat  looked  good  and  gave 
promise  of  a  good  crop. 

Up  there  In  northern  Pennsylvania, 
wheat  used  to  be  grown  extensively. 
Now  a  wheat  field  is  a  curiosity.  The 
wheat  fields  killed  out  over  winter 
more  and  more,  and  the  farmers  be- 
came discouraged  with  it  and  gave  It 
up  entirely.  Why?  Was  it  because 
the  winters  were  becoming  more  and 
more  severe?  Not  at  all.  It  was  be- 
cause the  soil  was  getting  poorer  and 
poorer,  until  there  was  nothing  to  give 
the  fall-sown  grain — not  enough  In  the 
soil  to  give  the  wheat  enough  of  a 
start  to  enable  it  to  survive  the  winter. 
Maryland. 


Prof.  Joseph  F.  Barker,  of  the  de- 
partment of  soils  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  recently  said:    "Whether  or 


TO  make  the  most  money  on  wheat,  the  sofl 
should  be  heavily  fertilized.  With  labor  so 
scarce  and  expensive,  it  pays  to  use  good 
plant  foods,  so  that  every  hour  of  labor  produces 
two  bushels  instead  of  one. 

Use  Dempwolfs  Fertilizers  not  only  to  increase 
the  yields,  but  to  insure  good,  heavy  grain — plump 
kernels — that  bring  the  highest  price  and  furnish 
good  seed.  They  have  been  used  for  years  by  the 
best  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania. 


In  order  to  otitwit  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  wheat  should  be  planted 
late.  The  Nitrogen  in  Demp- 
wolf's  Fertilizers  enables  you  to 
plant  late,  for  it  gives  the  plant 
a  quick  start  even  in  cold 
ground,  and  enables  the  crop  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 

Write  for  full  information 
about  Dempwolf's  Fertilizers  in 
analyses  to  suit  different  soils 
and  crops.  We  have  facilities 
for  prompt  shipments,  with  no 
congested  railway  yards  nearby. 
We  urge,  however,  that  your  or- 
der be  placed  early^ 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WKS. 
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If  you  are  a  wheat  f^rower,  or  intend  to  grow  wheat  and  want 
your  crop  to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  profit,  this  book 
will  help  you.     It  is   up-to-date,  scientific,  yet  simple  and       X' 
practical.   It  tells  just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  order        X* 
to  get  the  best  results.  Printed  on  enamel  paper,  pro.        X 
fusely    illustrated   and    with    embossed  cover.     We       ,«•* 
have  not  spared  expense  in  preparation  or  print-        ylc 
ing  and  it  is  sent  free  to  farmers  to  show  them         •*^v, 
that  we  want  to  give  the  most  helpful  infor-        ♦••^^^ 
roation  in  addition  to  the  most  productive        y^^  ^**  ^ 
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fertilizer. 


FRE£ — Tear  off  the  coupon 
•nd  mail  it  today* 
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Spraying  Service  for  Fruit  Growers 

K.    E.   REYNOLDS 

The    United    States    Department    of 
Agriculture    is    co-operating   with    the 
farm  bureaus  of  several  western  New 
York   fruit  belt  counties   in   establish- 
ing a  spraying  service  for  fruit  grow- 
ers.     A    forecaster    from    Washington 
will   open   headquarters   in   Rochester, 
and  will  give  his  entire  attention  to 
weather   forecasts   affecting   fruit   and 
time  of  spraying.     Spraying  informa- 
tion will  be  distributed  to  the  growers, 
the  dally  bulletins  being  sent  to  the 
county  farm  bureau   oflftces  from  cen- 
tral headquarters,  and  will  be  sent  by 
telephone    to    the    various    groups    of 
fruit  growers.     The  Individuals  in  the 
groups  will  then  be  notified  personally. 
In    order    to    facilitate    distribution 
of  the   Information   and   prevent   mis- 
takes In  spraying,  each  spraying  solu- 
tion  commonly   used  by  growers  will 
be  given   a  code  letter,  so  that  when 
a  bulletin   is  distributed  to  the  grow- 
ers who  have  joined  for  the  service,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  Indicate  the 
solution  by   giving  the   code. 

This  Is  practically  the  same  service 
that  the  government  has  given  fruit 
growers  In  California.  With  daily 
market  reporting  service  established 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
the  western  New  York  fruit  belt  two 
years  ago,  and  this  new  spraying  serv- 
ice, the  growers  In  this  part  of  the 
sVUe  can  not  only  protect  their  fruit 
by  spraying,  but  market  it  more  in- 
telligently and  successfully  than  In 
the  old  days  of  haphazard  individual 
effort.  /; 

New  York. 


Onion  Smut  Control 
The  onion  growers  of  New  York 
state  have  had  tangible  evidence  of 
the  efficacy  of  formaldehyde  solution 
for  the  control  of  onion  smut.  Word 
comes  to  the  state  college  of  agricul- 
ture from  H.  W.  Dye,  a  prominent 
onion  man  of  Wayne  county,  who  has 
been  active  in  the  tests,  that  since 
1917,  when  the  first  tests  of  the  treat- 
ment were  made  near  WMlliamson,  the 
acreage  of  onions  treated  on  the  farms 
surrounding  that  place  has  Increased 
fully  125  per  cent. 

The  success  of  the  tests  here  has 
stimulated  this  method  of  treatment 
for  control  of  snjut  in  other  parts  of 
the  county  and  also  in  other  sections 
of  the  state  where  onions  are  raised. 

In  the  1917  tests,  treated  rows  of 
onions  yielded  164  more  bushels  to  the 
acre  than  did  untreated  rows.  Last 
summer,  1918,  the  results  were  even 
more  gratifying,  for  the  treated  rows 
yielded  320  more  bushels  to  the  acre 
than  did  the  untreated  rows,  an  In- 
crease of  106.4  per  cent. 


(2.)  The  earliest  date  for  planting 
was  change  1  from  August  Ist  to  July 
25th. 

However,  it  was  strongly  emphasized 
by  users  of  second-crop  seed  that  such 
seed  must  be  immature  when  dug. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  ready 
market  for  all  second-crop  seed  that  is 
certified.  The  rule  providing  that  all 
such  seed  must  be  marketed  in  new 
sacks  containing  150  pounds  will  be 
of  advantage  to  both  producer  and 
user  in  that  It  will  greatly  facilitate 
marketing. 


known  as  a  philanthropist.  Only  last 
year  he  gave  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago $2,500,000  to  be  used  as  an  educa- 
tional fund  for  the  aid  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  great  war, 
their  children  and  dependents.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Noyes  was 
actively  interested  in  perfecting  mech- 
anism whereby  light,  heat  and  power 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  could  be 
developed  by  the  windmill. 


A  Noted  Inventor  Dead 

La  Verne  Noyes,  the  man  who  in- 
vented and  perfected  the  steel  wind- 
mill and  tower,  died  in  Chicago,  July 
24th.  Mr,  Noyes  became  a  millionaire 
through  his  inventions,  and  was  widely 


Vegetable  Growers'  Convention 
The  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
of  America  will  hold  Its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Detroit,  Mich.,  September  9th 
to  12th,  This  organization  Is  com- 
posed of  many  of  the  leading  vegetable 
growers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  attendance  usually  exceeds 
five  hundred,  and  It  Is  expected  that 
this  year  there  will  be  a  larger  num- 


ber than  ever  before.  There  will  be 
a  trade  exhibit,  an  educational  exhibit 
and  a  small  vegetable  exhibit.  Full 
information  may  be  .  obtained  from 
Samuel  W.  Severance,  secretary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky  ,  or  C.  W.  Wald,  chairman  ot 
the  convention  committee,  East  Lans* 
ing,  Mich, 

The  average  annual  loss  in  New 
York  through  potato  diseases  is  al- 
ready estimated  at  about  $60,000,000. 
Potato  wart  has  come  in  from  Europe. 
Report  suspicious  cases  to  your  county 
agent. 


A    leading    New    York    commission 

merchant    says    that    Pennsylvania   la 

shipping   into   the    New   York   market 

more   and    better   graded    fancy   white 

\  eggs  than  any  other  state  In  the  Union. 


New  Jersey  Seed  Potatoes 
The  New  Jersey  State  Potato  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  up  the  Inspection 
and  certification  of  second-crop  pota- 
toes for  seed.  This  Is  the  first  attempt 
in  the  country  to  certify  this  type  of 
seed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  association 
recently  at  Elmer  the  rules  for  in- 
spection and  certification  were  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  two  Important 
changes   made: 

(1.)  The  final  date  that  application 
for  certification  can  be  made  was 
changed  from  July  15th  to  August  10th. 


Wh. 


IT  PAYS  to  do  farm  work  at  the  right  time. 
There  are  only  a  few  days  when  plowing, 
seeding,  haymaking,  harvesting,  threshing  and 
other  essential  jobs  can  be  done  to  best  advan- 
tage. To  be  able  to  take  care  of  these  opera- 
tions at  just  the  right  time  often  means  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  with  a  crop; 
between  a  big  profit  and,  perhaps,  no  profit  at  all. 

The  uncertain  factor  in  most  cases  is  the 
amount  and  kind  of  power  the  farmer  has  at  his 
disposal.  That  is  where  the  Titan  kerosene 
tractor  comes  in.  You  can  depend  upon  it  to 
furnish  ten  horsepower  of  drawbar  power,  or 
twenty  of  belt  power,  any  time  you  need  it. 
Many  a  farmer  has  told  us  that  even  if  his  Titan 
cost  him  twice  as  much  as  horses  he  would  use 
the  tractor  by  preference  because  of  this  one 
advantage  of  being  able  to  get  his  work  done  at 
the  right  time. 

Instead  of  costing  twice  as  much  as  horses, 
the  Titan  operates  at  considerably  lower  cost 
than  horses  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  power. 
Besides  being  more  dependable  and  more  generally 
useful  for  field  and  belt  work,  it  is  also  cheaper. 

After  harvest  most  of  your  power  needs  will  be  for 
belt  work.  The  Titan  makes  it  easy.  It  has  a  large 
pulley,  high  enough  to  keep  belts  from  dragging, 
giving  the  proper  belt  speed,  easy  to  line  up,  to  start 
and  to  stop. 

The  Titan  is  our  10-20-H.  P.  tractor.  There  are 
two  other  sizes  of  International  tractors,  8-16  and 
15-30-H.  P.,  all  operating  on  kerosene  and  other  cheap 
fuels.     Write  us  for  catalogues  and  full  information. 


The  International  Line 


Grain  Harveating  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers    Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tractor  Plows       Riding  Plows 

Walking  Plows 

Disk  Harrows 

Tractor  Harrows 

Spring-Tooth  Harrows 

Peg-Tooth  Harrows 

Orchard  Harrows     Cultivators 

Culti-Packers 


Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Corn  Drills 

Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  agd  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (all  types) 
BaliQg  Presses  Rakes 

Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 

Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 

Hay  Presses     Stone  Burr  Mills 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Cane  Mills 

Power  Machines 

Tractors  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 

Motor  Cultivators 

Com  Machines 


Planters 

Listers 

Drills 

Cultivators 

Shellers 


Motor  Cultivators 

Lister  Cultivators 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Binders     Pickers 

H  usker-Shredders 


Seeders 


Beet  Tools 

Pullers      Cultivators 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw   Spreading   Attachment 
Farm  Wagons      Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks     Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches    Binder  Twin© 


International  Harvester  Company 

or  AMERICA  INC.  ..  ^   * 

CHICAGO  USA 
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World's  Best 
Roofing 

Freight 
Paid 


Profits  Ahead  for  Poultrymen 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


♦*ll«o"  Claater  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
sated.  Standing  Soaia.  Paintc<l  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
jngti,  SidiiiKS.  Wallboard,  Faints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
kt  Rock-Bottom  t'netory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W*  Pay  th«  Fraisht. 

yEdwards  "Rso"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    Nopaintin(r 
or  repairs,  tiuaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning proot. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 

low  prices    and    free 

eamplcs.  We  sell  direct 

to  you  and  save  you  all 

in-between  dealer's 

rotitA.   Ask  for  book 


prot 
No. 


888 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place,  Send  postal  for 
Uarace  Book,  showing  styles. 
TMBrOWANDS  Mra.  CO., 
83^^888  Mm  St.,   CiMiMtii.  0. 


Samples  & 
Roofin4  Book  ' 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Roman  guaraulee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  first-class, 
rellahle,  used  car.  You  gel  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  1918-17-16  models  at 
Before   the  War   Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  LargeMt  Auto  Dealera 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

lift*  become  so  popular  in  its  firtt  four  yeitra  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  theif 
old  tv'^ers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
smalt  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ins-  Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  witn  oil,  pre* 
venting  wear  and  enabling  th« 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breexe. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year.  .  ,,  ,  , 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  halt  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water   Supply     Goods     and   Steel    Frame    Saws. 

Writo  AERMOTOI  C(U  2500  TvMJHk  SL,  Chioofo 

Model  95  Acre  Farm  Adjoining 
Manufacturing  Town 

HigJk  M^hool,  college,  within  single  fare.  25  miles 
reiitral  Phlladelpliia-TwodweUlngs.  plpele^-'  heater, 
flet'trlclty,  spring  water  by  gravity.  «l<»o<l  baro 
— (lUthuildingH.  Top  notch  soil.  Owner  here  48  years. 
Periect  in  detail.  Hnap.  fUW.oo  af-re.  DeUll.  cata- 
loKiie  200  barttaloH  in  three  counties  surronadlng 
Philadelphia  through  Fkank  T.  Rbkss.  6  East 
Airy  istreet,  Norrlstown,   Pa. 

1 76- Acre  Money-Maker  with 
10  Cows,  3  Horses  and 

Manure  8prfHd«*r.  rp.><per,  drill,  potato  digger,  walk- 
ing, pulgy  plown.  longllHt  Implements,  wagons,  bar- 
nefs'  lA»  iiitle  K.  R.  town.  Heav.v  rrop  loam  tillaue, 
30  cnvv  wire-fenced  pasture,  woml.  fruit,  lo  room 
hoii*r'.  llU-ft.  stock  liarn,  horse  bam.  corn  houses, 
Ac.  Aged  owner  to  retire  at  once  sell^  all.  #.VV>fl, 
easy  terns.  DfUils  page  35.  Catalog  Bantninn  19 
St8t<-J«  copy  free.  STKOT  T  FARM  AGENCY. 
14'.^  a  H  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Pedigreed 

Red  Rock  Wheat 

No.  80106 

"Wv  are  the  original  growers  of  ths  first  wheat  Intro- 
duced into  our  nounty  from  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  1913.  Price:  1  to  9  bu..  fa.ftd;  10  to  100 
bu..  $3.25:  over  100  hu.,  $3  0".  Sack*  at  cost  price  and 
prompt  service;  a><soliitely  dean  and  pure  seed  guar- 
anteed. Our  wheat  haa  passed  both  flpld  and  bin 
lnsp»-cUoa  by  the  Michigan  <'rop  Improv,  Ass'n. 

JOHN   ODRLL,    B.   1.  Al^luKmAH,  MICH. 


FOR  SALE 


CHICKS 


10c    and     op.        Rockt, 
Legtiornit,       Red*       and 

bioilert;    money     back     foi    dead    ones    at 

tar     ai      Colorado,      Texas      and      Maine. 

Pamphlet    free.      Sandy     Knoll     Hatchery. 

C.M.Lauver.Prop.  Bo»  17,McAli$ten'ille,Pa 


B     1 .    ^*U2.«I»«    6  varieties  of  the  best  stock. 

DaDy    ^niCKS    cauloc  and   price  list  Free. 
Mth  century  »»tctoery,  Box  20,  New  WasblogtOD.O. 


This    fall    will    witness    a    peculiar 
situation   in  the  egg  market,  and  the 
result   is   going   to    surprise   those  in- 
terests which  have  dealt  in  other  lines 
of  foods  with  poultry  as  an  incidental 
line.       The    cause     for    the    situation 
under  view   is   obvious.      Poultry   suf- 
fered a  reduction   in  numbers  by  rea- 
son  of  fright  brought  about  by   high 
cost  of  feeds  in  the  two  years  America 
engaged    in   the   war   or   supplied    the 
allies    feeding    stuffs.      Naturally    the 
price    of   beef,    pork   and    mutton    fol- 
lowed   the    trend    upward    of    feeding 
stuffs,  probably  at  a  greater  rate  than 
poultry    meat    and    poultry    products; 
hence  poultry  meat  is  greater  in  quan- 
tity stored  than  last  year,  and  it  was 
stored    at   a   higher    figure   than    ever 
known,    and    the    storage    of    eggs    is 
greater  than    at   any  time  heretofore, 
the  prices  at  which  storage  was  made 
running  from  42  to  49  cents  per  dozen 
— record  prices  for  eggs.     The  present 
year    will     find     a    greatly    increased 
poultry  population  in  this  country,  and 
the    demand    made   upon   this   poultry 
population    will    be    greater    than    its 
possible    output;    therefore      .e   prices 
of   hen    meat   and    eggs   will    reach   a 
figure  beyond  the  expectations  of  even 
the  most  optimistic  producer,  and  these 
prices   will  not  be  confined  to  winter 
eggs  In   1919   and   1920,  but  they  will 
keep  pace  with  the  markets  on   grain 
for  some  years  to  come,  simply  because 
four-footed  meat  is  far  below  require- 
ment,  in   quantity.     The  producer   of 
four-footed   meat   requires  some  years 
to    increase    his    holdings,    while    the 
hen   meat   and   egg  producer   requires 
but  a  few  months. 

All    of    the    above    means    that    the 
wise   hen    man    held    his    flock    intact 
through    all    vicissitudes,   all    changes, 
seeming   dangers,    high    cost    of    feeds 
and  exceptional  seasons,  and  that  the 
wise  hen  man   is  increasing  his  hold- 
ings,   or   has    increased    them,    to   the 
point  of  greatest  possibility,  in  order 
to  take  the  profits  that  are  so  plainly 
in  sight.     To  further  the  profit  taking 
now  possible,  the  broiler  season,  nearly 
here,  should  be  employed  to  the  fullest 
extent.     In  October  or  late  September 
the    first    hatch    can    be    started,    and 
even  fireless  brooders  can  be  employed 
until    six    weeks    of    age    have    been 
reached,    when    fattening    crates    can 
finish     the    job;     and    broilers     eight 
weeks  old  will  pull  down   big  money 
in   December.     Later  hatches  will  re- 
quire   heated     brooders,     and     killing 
time  or  marketing  time  will  arrive  in 
January,   February,   March   and   April. 
Ready-to-lay  pullets  for  fall  delivery 
are  already  in  demand,  and  these  are 
the  most  productive  source  of  income 
in  the  poultry  business.     Beginners  in 
the  poultry  business  occupy  a  unique 
position.     If  success  in  rearing  attends 
their    initial    effort,    the    profits    will 
repay     their     enterprising     effort;     If 
failure  Is  made  through  lack  of  experi- 
ence   In    rearing    from    hatch    to    ma- 
turity, recovery  of  all   losses   can   be 
made  through  ready-to-lay  pullets.     A 
pullet  at  $3,  laying  an  average  of  18 
eggs  In  November,  December,  January, 
p-ebruary    and    March,   at   an    average 
sale  price  of  75  cents  per  dozen,  will 
net  11.37  for  the  five  months,  feed  to 


a  good  percentage  of  gain  on  the  in- 
vestment,   and   the    pullet  is    still    on 
hand    to    continue    her    efforts    at    an 
average  net  gain  of  40  cents  per  month 
until  October,  1920.     These  pullets  can 
be    used    as    breeders — those    of   them 
that    are    exceptionally    good    layers — 
in  the  spring  of  1921,  and  will  more 
than  pay  for  their  keep  after  hatching 
time   till    molting   in    the    fall   of   the 
same  year.     Of  course,  some  failures 
will  occur  in  the  case  of  novices.    Lack 
of  experience  will  be  responsible.     No 
business  can  be   fully  learned  in  the 
short  season  in  which  poultry  must  be 
created  and  matured,  and  nature  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  production  of 
poultry.    Yet  the  losses  are  small ;  com- 
pared with  other  enterprises  by  num- 
bers,   a    small    percentage   of   poultry 
raisers  fail  outright,  against  a  heavy 
percentage  in  all  other  lines,  and  the 
investment    involved    is    incomparable 
with    the    average    Initial    investment 
Involved    in    failures    In    other    lines. 
Aside  from  the  profit  accruing  through 
poultry  raising,  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence is  to  be  considered.     Every 
poultryman  is  his  own  boss,  and  busi- 
ness slavery  Is  set  aside  in  the  opera- 
tion    of     an     individually     conducted 
enterprise.      Fruit,    poultry    and    the 
home  garden  will   provide  a  nice  liv- 
ing,  independence  and    freedom    from 
the  grind  of  city  life  and  the  restric- 
tions of  salaried  endeavor. 


— And  Son 

(Concluded  from  page  274) 

these  things  can  never  be  accomplished 
unless  the  work  is  to  be  cjrrrled  on 
from  generation   to   generation. 

The  man  who  Is  able  to  sign  his 
farm  advertisements  "&  Son"  is  nat- 
urally the  envy  of  his  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  because  there  is  a  perma- 
nency to  his  work  that  can  be  realized 
in  no  other  way.  The  title  Itself  im- 
plies that  father  and  son  are  working 
together,  with  like  aims.  It  implies 
also  that  there  is  a  gradual  shifting 
of  responsibilities  from  the  tired 
shoulders  of  the  older  man  to  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  partner. 
In  the  third  place,  It  Implies  a  solu- 
tion, in  a  very  large  measure  at  least, 
of  the  labor  problem — the  most  puz- 
zling difliculty  that  the  farmer  has  to 
solve.  The  mere  fact  that  father  and 
son  are  in  partnership  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  hired  men,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  farm  will  not  be 
100  per  cent,  dependent  upon  hired 
men,  and  therefore  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  the  work  forward  more  en- 
thusiastically and  successfully. 

Finally,  "&  Son"  implies  the  great- 
est possible  opportunity  in  farm  work. 
It  means  that  when  money  is  invested 
in  foundation  stock  of  any  kind,  that 
stock  will  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  permanent  success.  It  means 
that  there  will  be  cumulative  returns, 
and  that  as  these  pile  up  they  will 
continue  to  be  of  value  to  the  men  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  business.  Some  outsider  is  not 
going  to  come  In  and  reap  all  of  the 
profits  that  are  the  natural  result  of 
their  labors. 
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Direct  from  Factory  to  Yoa 

AIX  SIZES  AND  STYUES 
2.  3.  4,  6.  8, 12,  IS.  22  and  SO  H-P. 

LOW  PRICES 

Don't  wait  if  you  need  an  engine 

for  any  purpose.  NOW  ia  the  time  to  bar. 
Life  Guarantee  Against  Defects 

Bis  surplus  horse-power.  Above  price  in- 
eludes  engine  complete  on  skids,  ready  to 
operate  when  you  get  it.  Safe  deliverer  guaran- 
teed. Immediate  factory  Bhipment.  Write  or  wire 
for  big,  new  catalog  of  tbeae  wondarf  al  eDginea. 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 
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Reliance  Auto  Co. 

The  Auto  House 
Of  Real  Bargains 

Prices  on  new  cars  have  advanced  so 
greatly  why  not  buy  a  high  grade  used 
Automobile,  thereby  saving  over  60  per 
cent.  Our  stock  of  Autos  conHlsts  of  the 
higher  grade  used  cars  of  the  very  latest 
types.  A  visit  to  our  showroom  will  con- 
vince you. 

Buicks — Fords — Maxwells 
Chandlers — HupmobUes 
Overlands  —  Hudsons— Dodges 
Franklins  —  Packards  —  Stutzs 

In  fact  every  car  that  is  made  we  have  in 
stock  In  all  styles  and  models.  Write  to- 
day for  our  list  of  cars  with  prices  and 
valuable  automobile  information. 

Reliance  Auto  Co. 

227-229  N.  Broad  St.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


•J>^  INCREASED  APPLE  PROFTR 

^^TjI^  nib        A  Farquhar  Hydraulic 

*d^iS/  far        Cider  Press  will  turn 

-•'^-*'  '*'         your  culls  into   good 

felling  cider.  You  can 
also  make  money 
pressing  for  your 
neighbors. 

Our  high  prcnure  coa- 
■tructlon  gets  all  the  Juice 
from  the  apples  with  mini- 
mum power.  Preaaea  In 
sizes  from  IS  to  400  barrels 
adar  New  Catalogu* 

glTlng  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

A.B.  Faraohar  Co^  Ltd..  Bex  llt.Terk.Pa. 
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Dust  is  one  of  the  tractor  motor's 
cost  11.26  for  the  period.    This  net  is  |  worst  enemies. 
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Hummer's  Famous  Baby  Chicks 

At  special  prices.  July  and  AuKiint  delivery.  The 
nK)8t  profitable  time  to  buy  ol)iol{8.  Harred  Ply- 
mouth Korku,  big  healthy  fpllows.  10O.|15.5O;  .S<i.|».25: 
R.  I.  KMs,  t'arver's  Blue  RiblKin  strain,  100.  17.0«»;50. 
|«.75:  Ancona's  the  most  profitable  breed,  10«.  I'^iit.OO; 
M).  flO.SO;  H.  C  Brown  Leghorn,  everlay  strain.  100, 
I16.00-.  60. 18.50;  8.  C.  W,  LeKhorn.  IW,  14.00;  .50.  t7  •'>•; 
We  solicit  your  huniness  on  the  baal«  of  square  dcal- 
iiiK.  live  arrival.  Parcel  po^t  paid.  Weekly  delivpry. 
K.  R.  HrMMKR  A  Co.,  K.  D.  O..  Freuchtown,  N.  J. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

wiinted  at  market  prices.      Also  Hay  and  all  Farm 
Produce.    Active  market;  good  steady  demand. 
(iinB8  A  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St..  PtaUadelphla. 
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Raising  Things  to  Eat 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  for  tb«  best,  |1.00  lor  the  next  best  and  60  cents  for  each  other  article  published  la  ear  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlBCUsslea  and 
yuggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1274,  Septkmheh  1. — What  kind 
of  crib  do  you  find  best  for  storing  corn  .' 
How  do  you  protect  it  from  rats  and 
mice?  What  about  a  concrete  or  metal 
crib?  Is  It  good  to  build  it  double,  with 
storage  room  for  wagons,  etc.,  la  the  mid- 
dle? How  Is  the  best  way  to  handle 
corn  from  the  Held  to  the  crib? 

Topic  No.  1275,  Skptember  15. — What  have 
you  found  to  be  the  most  protttable  way 
to  winter  young  stock?  Tell  us  what  you 
feed  them,  how  you  house  them  and  what 
the  cost  Is.  If  possible.  Do  you  raise 
enoueh  young  stock  to  maintain  your 
milking  herd?     If  not,  why? 

Topic  No.  127G,  October  1. — Business 
methods  on  the  farm.  What  have  you 
done  to  keep  pace  with  city  business  men? 
Have  j'ou  minted  stationery,  a  typewriter 
or  other  office -conveniences?  Maybe  your 
bookkeeping  system  Is  new  and  efficient ; 
tell  us  about  It.  Or  maybe  your  selling 
systems    are   new   developments. 


O.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del.— Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  blood  purifiers,  ap- 
petizers, tonics;  hence,  save  doctor's 
bills.  Very  rarely,  if  fully  ripe,  or 
properly  cooked,  are  they  injurious, 
while  of  some,  as  grapes,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overeat.  Grape  seeds,  I 
understand,  never  have  been  known  to 
,  ,  cause  appendicitis— that  theory  long 
'  since  exploded— while,  being  laxative, 
they  are  even  beneficial.  More  vege- 
tables, less  meat,  more  fruit,  less 
pastry  and  highly  season  foods,  is  the 
way  it  works  out. 

J)id  I  have  a  tenant  house  for  hired 
help,  I  would  set  grape  vines  and 
fruits  In  plenty  about  It.  The  man 
would  eat  less  at  my  table,  and  work 
harder,  being  healthier  and  more 
cheerful. 

Aside  from  groceries  and  flour,  we 
grow  nearly  everything  we  eat;  and 
for  bread  we  care  but  little,  vegetables 
supplying  starch.  Not  only  the  usual 
garden  products,  but  a  few  novelties 
or,  to  us,  untried  varieties,  we  plant 
each  season,  ever  seeking  the  best. 
"Essentials"  (potatoes,  onions,  etc.) 
never  crowd  out  "relishes"  (radishes, 
melons,  etc.),  nor  utility  crops  (corn, 
hay)  limit  berries,  fruits,  etc. 

Of  fruits  our  aim  is  to  have  abun- 
dance of  all  kinds  which  can  be  rea^ 
sonably  grown  here,  and  in  variety 
to  supply  us  as  nearly  as  possible  all 
the  year.  Trfees  can  be  grafted  to  sev- 
eral varieties,  or  set  like  a  hedge,  six 
or  eight  feet  apart  in  a  single  row 
across  the  field,  or  near  a  line,  giving 
variety.  Grape  vines  around  buildings, 
and  one  or  more  long  rows  somewhere, 
give  abundance  of  nourishment,  pleas- 
ure, health,  at  little  expense.  Have 
variety.  Concord  is  good;  there  are 
better.  A  dozen  varieties  of  apples 
are  none  too  many  for  family  use. 

"Few  kinds"  are  unsatisfying; 
"going  without,"  unwise;  "buying 
from    others,"    seldom    done. 


visitors,  as   also  all   meml)ers  of  the 
household. 

Such  vegetables,  etc.,  as  we  dis- 
covered we  had  not  good  success  with 
we  passed  up  for  those  In  the  growing 
of  which  we  excelled  and  which  were 
best  suited  to  our  soil,  etc.  As  to 
fruits,  I  have  found  the  same  rule 
to   apply  also  to  them. 

As  to  relishes,  sauces,  etc.,  what 
could  we  do  without  them?  As  to 
conserving  such  high-priced  food  as 
wheat  flour,  well,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  at  all  if  they  could  see  my  chil- 
dren devouring  their  potato  pancakes, 
corn  fritters,  etc..  smothered  in  Chill 
sauce,  ketchup,  etc.,  or  see  them  en- 
joying their  cornmeal  cakes  along  with 
home-made  apple  butter.  Certain  it  is 
that  my  wheat  bread  is  saved  thereby, 
and  as  regards  the  healthfulness 
thereof,  will  say  that  stomach  trouble 
Is  £^lmost  unknown  In  my  family. 


garden  vegetables  are  ready,  and  some 
years  when  the  fruit  crop  has  been 
light,  we  have  remarked  how  much 
more  bread,  potatoes,  corn  products, 
etc.,  we  used.  Our  family  thinks  it 
pays  better  to  plant  what  varieties  of 
fruits  and  nuts  the  family  likes  that 
the  soil  and  climate  will  grow,  and 
have  a  good  garden,  than  do  without 
or  buy  of  others.  It  saves  the  trouble 
of  finding  the  particular  kinds  you 
want,    and    one    will    use   them    more 


freely,    thus    saving    some    on    doctor 
bills. 

Fruit  trees  pay  for  the  planting 
if  only  used  as  shade  in  calf  yards. 
Then,  it  makes  one  feel  more  Inde- 
pendent. And  the  farmer  could  and 
should  be  the  most  independent,  as  re- 
gards a  living,  of  anyone. 


The   war   got   folks   to   working   to- 
gether.    Why   stop  now? 


S.  H.,  Lisbon,  Ohio. — As  I  have  had 
experience  along  different  lines  on  this 
matter,  such  as  buying  everything  we 
eat  (while  living  in  city  and  country 
also),  doing  without  many  fresh  vege- 
tables and  buying  the  canned  product, 
and  also  planting  almost  every  kind 
of  vegetable  and  small  fruit,  I  hereby 
offer  the  following  solution  of  the 
question  of  food  crop  supplies  for  fam- 
ily and  home  use: 

I  have  learned  from  my  different 
experiences  that,  unless  one  has  ex- 
ceptional facilities,  it  is  best  not  to  try 
to  grow  every  variety  of  food  crop 
which  may  be  needed,  but  to  plant 
eeveral  varieties,  with  a  surplus  to 
sell,  and  buy  other  needed  kinds. 

We  always  found  it  more  profitable 
to  grow  simply  those  crops  of  which 
we  used  the  most,  planting  plentifully, 
and  as  to  the  kinds  of  vegetables  of 
Tvhlch  we  did  not  care  to  store  in 
large  quantities,  well,  we  always 
bought  such  as  we  could  not  acquire 
by  exchange  with  the  neighbors  for 
some  of  which  we  had  a  surplus,  al- 
ways being  sure  to  store  a  variety, 
thus   aiming   to   suit   the  palates   of 


M.  A.   C,   Newtown  Square,  Pa. — 
By  all  means,  a  farmer  should  grow, 
as    near    as    possible,    everything    his 
family  eats,  and  sell  the  surplus.     It 
does  not  pay  to  raise  wheat  on  a  small 
place,   as  the   trouble  and   expense  of 
threshing,    etc..    Is    too    great    for    the 
quantity,  but  not  so  with  meats,  vege- 
tables and  fruit.     Make  the  land  yield 
as  many  crops  as  possible  while  the 
season  lasts,  not  only  by  rotation,  but 
by  putting  two  crops  on  the  same  land 
that    one    often    occupies,    which,    by 
feeding  liberally   with   fertilizers,  can 
be  done.     For  Instance,  this  spring  we 
planted    a    new    bed    of    strawberries, 
rows  four   feet  apart,  and  plants  two 
feet  apart  In  the  row,  and  In  between 
the    plants    we    planted    early    sweet 
corn,  and  both  did  fine,  as  the  sweet 
corn   came   off  in   July  and   gave  the 
ground  to  the  strawberries — the  right 
time  for  them  to  form  good   runners. 
We  also  planted  Mammoth  sunflowers 
in  a  row,  and   in  two  weeks  planted 
lima  beans  alongside  of  each  plant  of 
sunflower.    Thus  the  sunflower  formed 
the  pole  for  the  bean,  both  doing  well; 
and  then,  too,  in  the  row  of  cucumbers, 
dropped  thinly  some  radish  seeed,  the 
radishes    being    ready    to    pull    before 
the  cucumbers  were  ready  to  run.    But 
too  much  crowding  of  plants  does  not 
pay,    that    is,    not    giving    each    plant 
enough    space   to    develop,   no    matter 
how  rich  the  ground.    Variety  of  vege- 
tables  and   fruit   are   a  necessity   for 
health,    as   well    as   to    provide   abun- 
dantly and  economically  for  the  table. 
So  we  have  some  of  almost  every  kind 
of  fruit,   from   the  strawberry   In   the 
spring  to  the  latest  peach  or  grape  in 
the  fall,  which  economizes  greatly  In 
the   preparation    of   desserts   and    im- 
proves the  health  of  the  family.     And 
when   there   are   plenty  of   vegetables 
and  fruit  there  is  not  so  much  bread 
needed. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
We  have  always  had  a  large  garden, 
always  raised  In  It  most  of  the  vege- 
tables trown  in  a  garden,  and  it  has 
provided  a  good  share  of  our  food.  In 
the  field,  potatoes  and  beans  are  grown 
for  our  family  use  and  for  the  hired 
man.  Summer  and  winter  apples, 
plums,  cherries  and  currants  the  "old 
farm"  furnishes  in  abundance,  and  al- 
though quite  a  quantity  is  sold  each 
year,  and  some  years  a  large  amount 
picked  for  half,  yet  with  what  wild 
berries  my  sister  picks  we  always  have 
an  abundance  of  fruit  for  our  table  the 
year  around. 

We  all  think  garden  "relishes"  and 
fruit  healthful  and,  when  grown  on 
the  farm,  the  most  economical  food 
we  can  get  to  make  other  foods  go 
farther. 

As  there  are  from  six  to  eight  per- 
sons in  our  family  all  the  time,  we 
consume  a  large  amount  of  bread  in  a 
year.     In  the  early  spring,  before  the 


For  the  Woman  who 
wishes  to  be  Well  Dressed 
at   the   Minimum  Cost 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA 


presents  the  Fall  issue  of  "STORE  AND  HOME/' 
a  magazine  of  women's  and  children's  wear 


The  merchandise  illustrated  in  this  book  is  of  the  same  style  and 
excellent  quality  as  that  shown  to  our  customers  in  the  Store,  and  is  so 
moderately  priced  that  it  is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
income. 

The  magazine  includes  a  comprehensive  showing  of  hats,  dresses, 
suits  and  coats,  lingerie,  underwear,  shoes  and  things  for  the  little  ones. 

This  book  is  published  as  a  special  accommodation  to  those  of  our 
customers  who  cannot  shop  in  person  in  Philadelphia. 

It  brings  to  them  as  fine  a  choice  of  garments  as  we 
have  been  able  to  select  from  our  large  stocks.  Each 
garment  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  tnd  many  of  them  are 
specially  priced  for  this  magazine. 


If  you  would  like  to  receive  this  magazine  free  oj  charge, 
send  your  name  and  address  to 

"Store  and  Home,"  Mail  Order  Section 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  PHILADELPHIA 


Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 
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Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
'      Large  profits  are  assured.    Ifou  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms. 

j  Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre— 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  «ve»'«««d  ^o™  ^P«J® 'i* 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  m  Western 
Canada  a  eingle  crop  has  paid  the  coat  of  land  and  production.    Tj»eGovern- 
ments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  Help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stocii  Raising. 

ThoughWestem  Canada  offers  land  atsuch  lowfigures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities:  best  of  markets:  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 


For psrtletilan  aatoloestion  of  Unda  for  Mie.  msiw,  (Hastrated  lltcrmtore. 
rodooMlrailway  rates,  ete..  apply  to  Bopt.  of  Iramiffration.  QtUwa.  Can.,  or 

F.  A.  larrison,  200  North  2nd  St.,  Barrisborg,  Pt. 

Caaadlan  OoTemmmt  Afut, 


Farm  lands 
Low  Prices, 
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Thit  U  tke  farm  women's  own  department— /or  tbem  and  by  them.  It  it  devoted  to  tho  disettuton 
of  topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Fanner  inTito*— 
and  expects  -you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  aUo  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herem  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  priae  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.  Adt^reu 
WCMMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Sm'THMBBR  1. — What  does  your  o«>untrT 
church  or  Sunday  school  plan  to  do  thla 
fall  and  winter  to  arouse  Interest  in  it? 
Maybe  the  main  effort  was  made  this 
summer;  If  so,  what  was  it?  Is  your 
community  well  supplied  with  churches, 
and  are  they  all  prosperous?  If  not. 
what  are  the  reasons?  What  are  your 
ideas  of   a   successful  country  church? 

SuPTKMBBa  15. — This  Is  about  the  last  call 
for  conserving  garden  products  for  winter 


make  during  the  early  fall  for  use  during 
the  winter. 
OcTORKU  1. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  have 
some  heat  In  the  hous«?,  especially  for 
the  children.  What  have  you  found  the 
best  plan  to  be?  How  much  did  your 
heating  equipment  cost,  and  how  much 
does  It  cost  a  season  foi"  fuel?  What 
are  its  advantages? 

Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  Joma  not 
roach  ua  at  ioaat  IS  daya  boforo  tho  dato  oi 


use. 


Tell    us    some    of    the    things    you  i  issue,  if  wi'// fr«  foo /ate. 


Other  half  year  would  cover  the  re- 
quired work.  The  same  Is  often  true 
of  children  moving  from  one  country 
school  to  another  more  advanced  coun- 
try school,  especially  during  the  school 
term.  Thus  many  a  half  year  is  lost 
in  the  country  school  for  the  want  of 
a   better   system. 

Naturally  the  teacher  will  have  more 
time  for  individual  work  when  there 
are  only  two  or  three  grades  than 
would  be  possible  if  there  are  eight  or 
nine  grades. 


interest  on  the  part  of  the  parent*. 
School  boards  will  provide  what  the 
patrons  want,  and  if  the  parents  of 
the  children  call  loud  enough  for  im- 
provements they  will  get  them.  Good 
teachers  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion— chosen  on  account  of  their  effi- 
ciency, not  because  they  are  a  relative 
of  some  member  of  the  school  board. 
Then  let  the  parents  visit  the  schools, 
not  in  a  critical,  but  in  a  co-operative, 
spirit.  If  you  visit  the  schools,  you 
will  see  many  things  that  should  be 
remedied.  In  which  the  teacher  needs 
your  help  and  will  welcome  it  if  you 


Mrs.    C.    J.,    State    College,    Pa.—    ^      .  t.^      .  i* 

Having  two  school  teachers  in  my  own  i  go  about  it  in  the  right  spirit 


immediate  family,  and  having  always 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
schools,  I  believe  that  the  chief  need 
of  the  rural  schools  is  an  intelligent 


It  is  a  crying  shame  that  some  of 
the  rural  school  buildings  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  tolerated.  I  cannot  speak 
with   authority   for   other  states,   but 


Women's  Views  on  Country  Schools 


Mrs.  F.  W.  M.,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. — 
The  rural  school  I  began  teaching  in 
September,  1917,  had  old-fashioned 
double  desks,  terribly  carved  and 
marred;  filthy  outbuildings;  writing 
and  obscene  pictures  on  sides  and  back 
of  school  house.  If  I  had  looked  over 
the  situation  before  I  contracted,  1 
probably  should  have  refused  the  job. 
However,  I  resolved  to  "stay  right 
there  and  finish  it."  The  old  registers 
showed  very  poor  attendance  in  the 
past,  and  one  child  had  been  taken 
away  to  a  truant  school. 

First  I  talked  to  the  children  about 
how  in  many  places  the  children  took 
pride  in  keeping  everything  nice,  and 
If  they  would  learn  to  take  good  care 
of  everything,  I  would  ask  the  board 
to  put  in  new  single  desks.  When 
they  caught  the  vision,  we  took  time 
one  afternoon  to  clean  up  outside,  and 
when  it  was  finished  the  children  were 
pleased  with  results  and  tried  to  keep 
things  nice. 

To  overcome  poor  attendance  I  told 
them  that  each  child  who  had  been 
there  twenty  days  without  tardiness 
would  get  a  pretty  postal  card. 

In  January,  1918,  we  got  new  single 
desks,  and  the  board  sent  oil,  and  we 
all  oiled  the  poor,  old  wooden  fioor. 
The  work  in  this  school  was  easier 
last  year,  and  I  felt  that  I  did  much 
better  work,  as  I  knew  just  what  the 
children  were  able  to  do,  and  they 
knew  about  what  I  would  require  of 
them. 

1  organized  a  health  club  in  Janu- 
ary, each  child  getting  marked  25  per 
cent,   each   for   clean   hands  and   face. 


tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
pleasures  1  enjoyed  there.  I  think  it 
had  the  largest  playground,  with  plenty 
of  shade,  of  any  rural  school  I  have 
ever  seen.  One  side  was  bounded  by 
the  highway,  and  the  three  remaining 
sides  by  an  orchard,  a-  number  of 
whose  trees  flung  their  welcome 
branches  far  over  the  school  yard,  af- 
fording perfume,  shade  and  fruit.  It 
was  with  keenest  regret  1  saw  these 
trees  laid  low  by  the  axe,  several 
years  ago,  through  orders  of  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  the  farm  of  which  the 
orchard  was  a  part.  But  the  trees 
planted  on  ArbM*  days  of  my  time  arc 
promising,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
make  good  the  loss  of  the  old  apple 
trees. 

When  the  school  was  rebuilt,  a  long, 
wide  porch  was  put  along  the  front, 
and  was  certainly  enjoyed  on  rainy 
days.  The  wide  windows  were  built 
low,  so  that  we  might  look  outdoors 
at  all  times.  This  silent  communion 
with  nature  only  helped  us  study 
harder,  instead  of  detracting  our  inter- 
est from  school  work. 

I  do  not  think  parents  of  country 
school  children  keep  In  close  enough 
touch  with  the  teacher,  the  school  and 
the  work  the  children  are  •  doing. 
School  exhibits  and  seasonable  exer- 
cises are  too  often  slighted  by  both 
teacher  and  parent.  "Know  your  dis- 
trict school  and  the  teacher"  Is  a  good 
slogan  for  country  folk  to  adopt. 

Next  to  comfortable  buildings,  an 
Important  part  of  a  school  is  Its 
library,  and  in  too  many  rural  schools 
the  library  Is  altogether  too  meagre. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  'lirectlon*  for  tnaking .  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  aeam  allowing.  'When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  vouji^ant.  and  send  10  cents  for 
each      Audress.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADA.  PA. 


Clean   nails,   teeth   brushed   daily,  and        „.      ,.^„^^«  „ 

hair  combed  tidily,  every  day.  Mon-  -Miss  I.  M.  H.,  Center  Square,  Pa.— 
days  they  were  marked  10  per  cent,  ^n  our  township  the  schools  have 
on  each  point  above,  and  60  per  cent.  ,  lately  been  consolidated,  and  are  a 
if  they  had  had  a  bath  and  clean  I  wonderful  improvement  over  the  one- 
clothes  over  Sunday.    I  promised  them     room  schools.     They  are  now  similar 


a  birthday  cake  on  Washington's  birth- 
day If  the  whole  school  averaged  over 
90  per  cent,  on  their  health  cards. 
They  won.  Some  of  the  parents 
wanted  to  come  and  bring  other  re- 
freshments, so  we  had  a  nice  party. 
To  keep  up  this  standard  the  rest  of 
the  year  we  have  made  fudge  twice  on 
Friday  afternoons,  giving  the  girls  a 
domestic  science  lesson. 

The  children  have  kept  their  new 
desks  beautifully,  things  clean  Inside 
and  out,  and  both  tke  attendance  and 
scholarships  have  been  raised  greatly. 
Until  now  every  child  is  working  hap- 
pily to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability. 
The  parents  were  unanimous  in  want- 
ing me  to  teach  there  next  year  and 
in  their  appreciation  of  what  I  have 
done  for  their  school.  The  mothers 
went  to  a  school  meeting  for  the  first 
time  to  elect  a  trustee  vh^  would  hire 
me  again  and  w1  %  would  get  things 
needed  for  the  school.  The  old  trustee 
was  very  negligent  about  supplies.  We . 
are  to  have  sanitary  toilets  Installed 
before  September,  have  new  library 
books,  a  flag  and  a  dictionary,  and 
we  are  all  looking  forward  to  a  pleas* 
ant  and  profitable  school  year. 


B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y. — I  hare  always 
been  deeply  interested  In  the  district 
school  where  I  spent  so  many  happy 
*ays.  Some  of  its  features  are  rather 
inuBual  for  a  country  school,  and  con- 


to  the  town   schools.     In   a  school  of 
this   type  the  building  is   warmed  by 
means  of  a  heater  instead  of  the  small 
stove  In  the  center  of  the  room,  as  is 
the    case    in    many    one-room    schools. 
When  this  latter  method  Is  used,  nat- 
urally those  near  the  stove   must  be 
too  warm  If  those  near  the  windows 
and  the  back  part  of  the  room  are  to 
be    comfortable,    and    vice   versa.      In 
our  new  school  we  have  the  drinking 
fountain    on    the    first    floor    of    the 
school.    Thus  the  children  need  not  go 
to  a  pump,  through  all  conditions  of 
the  weather,  In  order  to  quench  their 
thirst.     The  danger  of  disease,  from 
using  the  same  cup  by  all,  Is  also  re- 
duced.      Another     advantage     is    the 
Indoor   toilets.     Thus,  with   a   period 
for    physical    culture,    a    larger    base- 
ment for  recreation,  a  well-ventilated 
room  and  the  above  improvements.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  a  child  to 
leave   the    school    on    stormy    days — a 
problem  which  causes  the  mothers  of 
young  children  no  end  of  anxiety. 

One  great  advantage  the  town  and 
city  children  have  over  the  country 
children  Is  the  promotion  twice  a  year. 
Often  a  child  will  be  sick  during  the 
spring  months,  and  be  unablQ  to  pass 
the  examination,  though  possibly  the 
report  of  the  fall  and  winter  work 
was  fairly  good.  As  a  result  another 
year  must  be  spent  on  the  same  work. 
With  the  semi-annual  promotion  an- 


0308. — Misses'  or  small  women's  smock. 
Cut  In  sizes  14.  16,  18  and  20  years.  The 
Chinese  Influene  is  noted  In  this  smock  with 
Uagl.in  sleeves  and  slashed  sides. 

aooo. — I^idles*  dress.  Out  In  slees  36, 
38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
surplice  waist  buttons  over  the  four-gored 
gatnerod  skirt. 

0377. — ladles'  and  misses*  shirtwaist. 
Cut  In  sizes  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44,  46, 
48  and  50  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist 
Is  made  with  a  convertible  collar,  and  the 
shoulder  edges  extend  over  in  yoke  effect. 

0371. — Child's  yoke  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
2.  4  and  6  years.  The  slash  at  the  left 
side  front  permits  the  dress  to  be  slipped 
over  the  head  easily. 

0.t7». — (Jlrls*  middy  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
4.  6.  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A  splendid 
school  dress  is  this  style,  which  includes 
a   plaited   skirt   and   slip-on  m'idy. 

0.1H1. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  84, 
36.  38.  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 


The  waist.  In  panel  effect,  closes  at  the 
left  side  front,  and  the  gathered  skirt  is 
two   gored. 

9,382 — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  la 
sizes  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  flatly  folded  girdle  Is  worn  wItK 
this  simple  gathered  skirt. 

820H — Children's  combination  of  under- 
walst  and  drawers.  Cut  in  slses  2,  4.  0 
and  8  years.  The  closing  is  at  the  center 
bark,  and  the  neckline  is  cut  square. 

0300. — Ladles'  and  misses'  one-piece 
skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
26.  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure. 
The  panel  front  is  trimmed  with  buttons, 
and  a  wide  belt  of  the  material  Is  worn 
at  the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

9307. — I^adles'  and  misses'  long-walsted 
dress.  Cut  In  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Three  large  buttons  and  bound  buttons  hold 
the  surplice  waist  closed. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  department*  in  The  Practical  Firmer,  we  are  unable  to  illuatrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  wepubliah  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timea 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called—  Bvery  ^^Toman  Her  Own  Dresamakar" — which 
llluatrntea  hundreds  of  the  moat  practical  atyles  for  ladiea.  misaea  and  children,  and  telle  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garmenta.  The  regular  prie*  of  thia  book  is  10  cente  a  copy,  but  we  will 
aend  it  postpaid  for  S  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  ■  pattern  Is  ordered 

we  will  aand  a  copy  of  the  lateat  at  2  cants  postpaid.    Address 

FASHION  DKPARTMBNT.  THB  PRACTICAL  PARMBR.  PHILADBLPHIA*  PA, 
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suppose  it  is  much  the  same.  Heat- 
ing, ventilation  and  condition  of  out- 
buildings are  the  most  important 
things  from  the  health  standpoint. 
Several  rural  schools  in  one  district 
have  solved  the  heating  problem  very 
satisfactorily  with  a  new  type  of  fur- 
nace stove.  Ventilation  with  the  use 
of  the  covered  screen  has  also  been 
tried,  and  is  about  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  any  building  where 
there  is  no  ventilating  system.  Sani- 
tary Indoor  toilets  are  the  only  kind 
that  should  be  tolerated  in  the  rural 
school.  All  of  these  things  are  most 
important  to  the  health  and  wellbeing 
of  the  child,  and  every  parent  should 
be  interested  enough  to  see  that  con- 
ditions are  as  nearly  right  as  they 
can  l)e  made. 

From  an  ethical  standpoint  the  chil- 
dren need  the  refilling  influence  of 
literature,  music  and  art.  In  one 
school  where  my  daughter  teaches,  an 
art  exhibit  was  held,  tickets  were 
sold,  and  with  the  proceeds  sqme 
copies  of  really  good  pictures  were 
bought  framed  for  the  school.  The 
pictures  are  loaned  for  this  purpose 
by  several  reliable  companies.  This 
same  school  raised  money  in  different 
ways,  candy  sales,  entertainments,  etc., 
and  bought  a  piano  at  one  time,  and 
at  another  time  a  talking  machine  with 
records.  Books  for  a  library  can  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  There  are 
also  free  traveling  libraries  maintained 
by  the  states  that  can  be  had  if  there 
is  anyone  Interested  enough  to  look 
after  it.  How  much  these  things  mean 
to  at  least  some  children  in  the 
st'-ools!  Your  child  may  have  these 
ad«rantages  at  'home,  but  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  children  do  not.  Schools 
should  be  social  centers,  and  if  they 
are  equipped  with  some  of  the  things 


1  have  mentioned,  they  will  be,  thus 
serving  the  community  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  children. 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


Mrs.  P.  W.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. — 
We  have  made  some  improvements  in 
our  schools  in  the  last  few  years  that 
can  be  carried  out  equally  well  in  any 
community.  A  few  years  ago  one 
could  have  counted  the  good  pictures 
in  the  S(  hools  of  our  township,  which 
then  numbered  twenty-six,  on  one's 
fingers;  today  there  are  several  in 
each  school.  Beside  the  pictures, 
maps,  clocks,  curtains,  library  books, 
flags  and  musical  instruments  have 
been  purchased.  The  money  for  these 
was  raised  by  means  of  socials,  the 
teacher  of  each  school  holding  at  least 
one  social  each  year;  some  held  several. 
Home-talent  plays  were  also  popular 
ways'  of  raising  money.  This  work 
was  carried  on  all  over  the  county, 
and  not  in  a  single  township. 

The  great  need  of  our  schools  at  the 
present  time  is  better  buildings,  with 
Ijetter  heating,  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion. We  also  need  teachers  with  a 
wider  experience.  We  are  told  by 
men  of  authority  in  educational  affairs 
that  the  teaching  force  of  our  country 
averages  to  change  entirely  once  in 
three  years.  There  seems  to  be  only 
one  remedy  for  this,  -and  that  is  to 
pay  suflTicient  wages  r>o  that  our  young 
people  will  care  to  make  teaching  a 
life  work,  and  not  merely  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  profession.  The 
teacherage,  which  is  used  successfully 
in  some  states,  would  be  an  addition 
to  our  school  system.  It  would  do 
away  with  the  difl^culty  of  boarding, 
and  the  teacher  would  always  be  on 
hand  to  supervise  pupils  and  protect 
school  property,  as  well  as  add  stabil- 
ity to  school  activities. 


"^By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copy  light,  1915,  Tlie  Bobb«- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  XI— Continued 
"Your  eyes  are  brown,  aren't  they?" 
Prudence   smiled,    as   though   she   had 
made  a  pleasant  discovery. 

"Yes.  Yours  are  blue.  I  noticed 
that,  first  thing." 

"Did  you?  Do  you  like  blue  eyes? 
They  aren't  as — well,  as  strong  and 
expressive  as  brown  eyes.  Fairy's  are 
brown." 

"I  like  blue  eyes  best.  They  are  so 
much  brighter  and  deeper.  You  can't 
see  clear  to  the  bottom  of  blue  eyes — 
you  have  to  keep  looking."  And  he 
did  keep  looking. 

"Did  you  play  football  at  college? 
You  are  so  tall.  Fairy's  tall,  too. 
Fairy's  very  grand-looking.  I've  tried 
my  best  to  eat  lots,  and  exercise,  and 
make  myself  bigger,  but — I  am  a  fizzle." 
"Yes,  1  played  football.  But  girls  do 
not  need  to  be  so  tall  as  men.  Don't 
you  remember  what  Orlando  said  about 
Rosalind — 'just  as  tall  as  my  heart"? 
I  imagine  you  come  about  to  my 
shoulder.  We'll  measure  as  soon  as 
you  are  on  your  feet  again." 

"Are  you  going  to  live  in  Mount 
Mark  now?  Are  you  coming  to  stay?" 
Prudence  was  almost  quivering  as  she 
asked  this.  It  was  of  vital  importance. 
"No,  I  will  only  be  there  a  few  days, 
but  I  shall  probably  be  back  every 
week  or  so.  Is  your  father  very  strict? 
Maybe  he  would  object  to  your  writing 
to  me." 

"Oh,  he  isn't  strict  at  all.  And  he 
will  be  glad  for  me  to  write  to  you, 
I  know.     1  write  to  two  or  three  men 


when  they  are  away.  But  they  are — 
oh,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is, 
but  I  do  not  really  like  to  write  to 
them.  I  believe  I'll  quit.  It's  such  a 
bother." 

"Yes,  it  is,  that's  so.  I  think  I  would 
quit,  if  I  were  you.  I  was  just  think- 
ing how  silly  it  is  for  me  to  keep  on 
writing  to  some  girls  I  used  to  know. 
Don't  care  two  cents  about  'em.  I'm 
going  to  cut  it  out  as  soon  as  I  get 
home.  But  you  will  write  to  me,  won't 
you?" 

"Yes,  of  course."  Prudence  laughed 
shyly.  "It  seems  so — well,  nice,  to 
think  of  getting  letters  from   you." 

"I'll  bet  there  are  a  lot  of  nice  fel- 
lows in  Mount  Mark,  aren't  there?" 

"Why,  no.  I  can't  think  of  any 
real  nice  ones!  Oh,  they  are  all  right. 
I  have  lots  of  friends  here,  but  they 
are — I  do  not  know  what!  They  do 
not  seem  very  nice.  I  wouldn't  care 
if  I  never  saw  them  again.  But  they 
are  good  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  can  grasp  that,"  he  said  with 
feeling. 

"Is  Des  Moines  just  full  of  beautiful 
girls?" 

"I  should  say  not.  I  never  saw  a 
real  beautiful  girl  in  Des  Moines  in 
my    life,   or   any    place    else,    for    that 

matter — until   I   came You  know, 

when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  there 
are  mighty"  few  girls  that  look — just 
the  way  you  want  them  to  look." 

Prudence  nodded.  "That's  the  way 
with  men,  too.  Of  all  the  men  I  have 
seen  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  one  before 
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WHENEVER  you  prepare  peaches  for  can- 
ning or  preserving,  try  this  simple  way  of 
removing  the  skins.  It's  quicker  and  easier 
than  paring  and  less  wasteful.  Saves  the  best  part  of 
the  fruit — that  next  the  skin. 

Dissolve  half  a  can  of  Babbitt's  Concentrated  Lye 
and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  nine  gallons  of  cold  water 
and  boil  in  an  iron  kettle.  Suspend  fruit,  in  a  wire 
basket  or  cheesecloth,  in  this  hot  solution  for  two 
minutes.    This  will  remove  the  skin.    Then  wash  fruit  - 

twice  in  cold  water  to  clean  thoroughly.  For  small 
<]uantities  of  fruit  use  four  tablespoons  of  Babbitt'S 
Concentrated  Lye  and  a  pinch  of  alum,  to  one  gallon 
of  water. 

No  fuss,  no  muss,  no  special  utensils 


The  U.  S.  Government  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  ruled  that  this  method  does 
not  injure  quality  or  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Used 
by  the  best  California  canners.  Equally  effi- 
cient for  preparing  pears  and*  plums. 
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that    looked    just    the    way    1 
him  to." 

"Before?"  he  questioned  eagerly. 
"Yes,"  said  Prudence  frankly.     "You 
look  just  as  I  wish  you  to." 

And  in  the  meanwhile,  at  the  par- 
sonage, Fairy  was  patiently  getting 
breakfast.  "Prudence  went  out  for  an 
early  bicycle  ride — so  the  members 
wouldn't  catch  her,"  she  explained  to 
the  family.  "And  she  isn't  back  yet. 
'  She'll  probably  stay  out  until  after- 
noon, and  then  ride  right  by  the  gro- 
cery store  where  the  Ladies  have  their 
Saturday  sale.  That's  Prudence,  all 
over.  Oh,  father,  I  did  forget  your 
eggs  again.  I  am  afraid  they  are  too 
hard.  Here,  twins,  you  carry  in  the 
oatmeal,  and  we  will  eat.  No  use  to 
wait  for  Prudence.  It  would  be  like 
waiting  for  the  next  comet." 

Indeed,  it  was  nearly  noon  when  a 
small,  one-horse  spring  wagon  drove 
into  the  parsonage  yard.  Mr.  Starr 
was  in  his  study  with  a  book,  but  he 
heard  a  piercing  shriek  from  Connie, 
and  a  shrill  "Prudence!"  from  one  of 
the  twins.  He  was  downstairs  in 
'  three  leaps,  and  rushing  wildly  out 
to  the  little,  rickety  wagon.  And  there 
was  Prudence! 

"Don't  be  frightened,  father.  I've 
just  sprained  my  ankle,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  hardly  any.  But  the  bicycle  is 
broken.  We'll  have  to  pay  for  it.  You 
can  use  my  own  money  in  the  bank. 
Poor  Mr.  Davis  had  to  walk  all  the  way 
to  town,  because  there  wasn't  any  room 
for  him  in  the  wagon,  with  me  lying 
down  like  this.  Will  you  carry  me  in?" 
Connie's  single  bed  was  hastily 
brought  downstairs,  and  Prudence  de- 
posited upon  it.  "There's  no  use  to 
put  me  upstairs,"  she  assured  them. 
"I  won't  stay  there.  I  want  to  be 
down  here  where  I  can  boss  the  girls." 
The  doctor  came  in,  and  bandaged 
the  swollen,  purple  ankle.  Then  they 
had  dinner — they  tried  to  remember  to 
call  it  luncheon,  but  never  succeeded! 
After  that  the  whole  parsonage  family 
grouped  about  the  little  single  bed  in 
the   cheery   sitting-room. 

"Whose  coat  is  this.  Prudence?" 
asked  Connie. 

"And  where  in  the  world  did  you  get 
these  towels   and   silk   shirts?"   added 

Fairy. 

Prudence  blushed  most  exquisitely. 
"They  are  Mr.  Harmer's,"  she  said, 
and  glanced  nervously  at  her  father. 

"Whose?"  chorused  the  family.  And 
it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  Lark  was 
ready  to  take  mental  notes,  with  an 
eye  to  future  stories. 

"If  you  will  sit  down  and  keep  still, 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  But  you 
must  not  interrupt  me.  What  time  is 
it.  Fairy?" 

"Two  o'clock." 

"Oh,   two.     Then   I   have   plenty   of 
time.     Well,  when  I  got  to  that  little 
cross-cut    through    the   hickory    grove, 
about    four    miles    out    from    town.    I 
thought  I  would  coast  down  the  long 
hill.       Do     you     remember     that    hill, 
father?     There  was  no  one   in   sight, 
and  no  animals  except  one  hoary  old 
mule,  grazing  at  the  bottom.     It  was 
irresistible,  absolutely  irresistible.     So 
I    coasted.      But    you    know    yourself, 
father,   there    is   no   trusting   a   mule. 
They  are  the  most  undependable  ani- 
mals."    Prudence  looked  thoughtfully 
down   at  the   l>ed   for  a  moment,   and 
added  slowly:     "Still,  I  have  no  hard 
feelings    against    the    mule.      In    fact, 
I    kind    of    like   him.     Well,   anyway, 
just  as  I  got  to  the  critical  place  In 
the  hill,  that  mule  skipped   right  out 
In  front  of  me.     It  looked  as  though 
he  did  it  on  purpose.     I  did  not  have 
time  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  it  never 
occurred   to  him  to  get  out  of  mine, 
and  so  I  went.  Bang!    right  into  him. 
And    it    broke    Mattle    Moore's   wheel, 
and  upset  me  quite  a  little.     But  that 
mule  never  budged!     Jerry — er  Harmer 
— Mr.  Harmer.  you  know — said  he  be- 
lieved an  earthquake  could  coast  down 
hill  on  to  that  mule  without  seriously 
inconveniencing   him.      I    was   hurt   a 
little,  and  couldn't  get  up.     And  so  he 

jumped  over  the  fence No.  Connie, 

not  the  mule,  of  course — Mr.  Harmer! 
He   jumped    over   the   fence,    and    put 
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»250  in  Gold  Free 

$250  in  cash  will  be  given  away  free  to  the  candidate  turning  in  the 
most  votes  from  August  11,  1919,  to  midnight,  September  6,  1919. 
This  award  will  be  given  away  free  in  addition  to  any  other  award 
the  candidate  may  win.  For  instance  if  you  win  the  first  award  of 
$1000  and  the  special  offer  of  $250,  we  will  send  you  $1250. 

Standing  of  Candidates  up  to  August  5,  1919 


L.  H.  Britt,  Va 117,000 

Mrs.  Amanda  Barnard,  N.  Y 113,000 

Mrs.  James  I.  Campbell,  N.  C 171,000 

Jos.  Cosner,  N.  ] 109,000 

Mrs.  Geo.  Davis,  Md 109,000 

John  Egly,  Pa 129,000 

Joseph  Fischler,  Pa 163,000 


I  wan  M.  Heigel,  Pa 117,000 

N.  C.  Justis,  Delaware 109,000 

Miles  Kemmerer,  Pa 157,000 

Paul  Mikesell,  Pa 109,000 

Daniel  Moyer,  Pa 125,000 

J.  C.  Stahl,  O 160,000 

Mrs.  Lorin  Savage,  Pa 117,000 


Only  14  Candidates  Entered 

14  candidates  entered  and  30  Grand  Awards.  Look  at  the  standing  of  all  candi- 
dates and  look  at  the  vote  schedule. 

Special  Notice.  All  candidates  in  above  list  have  received  100,000  free  votes  and 
5000  free  votes  for  the  coupon.  This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  of  your  life.  With 
14  candidates  entered  and  30  Grand  Awards  you  certainly  owe  it  to  yourself  to  enter 
now.     You  could  enter  now  and  beat  the  above  standing  with  ease. 

Special  Vote  Offer 

For  every  1   year  subscription  you  will  receive  3900  votes 

«        "3     "  "  "  "       5700      " 

«      6    «  «  "      "  "     24000 
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Thirty   Awards   in   all     3rd  Award      SOO  car   or   cash 

Think  of  it,  3  cars  and  $250  Special  Offer  and  27  other  awards 
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When  Returns  Come  In 

,  EDGAR  L.   VINCENT 

The  farmers  of  the  county  in  which 
I  live  have  lately  sold  their  wool  for 
the  first  time  under  the  co-operative 
plan.  They  received  bids  from  a  num- 
ber of  buyers,  and,  of  course,  accepted 
the  one  that  seemed  most  profitable. 
Th6  wool  was  brought  for  delivery  on 
a  certain  day,  when  the  buyer  met 
them,  examined  and  graded  it  and 
paid  them   accordingly. 

Sjome  15,000  pounds  of  wool  were 
delivered  that  day,  the  price  running 
from  50  to  65  cents  per  pound.  The 
sum  netted  is  believed  to  have  been 
some  $5,000  to  $6,000  more  than  the 
farmers  would  have  received  under 
the  old  system  of  individual  selling. 

A  good  deal  is  due,  in  bringing 
about  tlrese  favorable  results,  to  the 
manager  of  the  farm  bureau  of  our 
county,  who  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
worker  not  only  for  sheep  growers, 
but  for  farmers  generally.  Then,  too, 
we  have  some  vevy  earnest  men  in 
the  sheep  industry  on  our  farms. 

Now,  the  question  is:  "Since  we  are 
beginning  really  to  realize  a  profit 
from  our  sheep,  what  shall  be  our 
future  course?  Shall  we  go  on  keep- 
ing a  few  sheep,  or  shall  we  increase 
our  holdings?" 

It  has  been  my  plan  to  favor  a  few 
sheep  on  every  farm  that  is  situated 
to  keep  them.  Not  all  farms  today 
'  can  profitably  keep  sheep.  But  most 
farms  may  keep  some.  It  would  not. 
it  seems  to  me,  be  advisable  for  any 
farmer  to  give  up  dairying,  for  ex- 
ample, and  keep  sheep  exclusively. 
That  might  be  disastrous.  One-line 
farming  never  has  appealed  to  me, 
for  backsets  may  come,  and  that  leaves 
the  specialist  flat  on  his  back.  Some 
sheep,  some  cows,  some  of  other  things 
— general  farming — seems  to  me  best 
in  the  long  run. 

And  so  I  believe  all  farmers  who 
have  farms  adapted  to  sheep  would  do 
well  to  get  some  sheep,  and  have  them 
good  ones.  Those  who  have  suitable 
farms  and  experience  to  back  them  in 
doing  so  may  add  a  few  sheep  to  their 
holdings  safely,  for  it  does  not  look 
now  as  if  sheep  ever  would  go  bad 
as  they  did  a  few  years  ago. 

Now,  that  the  returns  are  coming  in, 
is  the  time  to  spend  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds for  better  sheep.  There  is  a 
temptation  to  all  of  us  to  put  the 
money  into  the  bank  or  spend  it  for 
something  that  will  mean  present  com- 
fort or  perhaps  luxury.  That  is  a 
shortsighted  policy.  All  successful 
farm  life  is  based  on  planning  away 
ahead. 

Right  now,  then,  suppose  we  invest 
in  a  few  choice  ewes,  before  the  time 
to  breed  them  comes.  To  mate  with 
these  a  good  ram  is  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. These  animals  may  cost  us 
all  the  gain  we  have  made  this  year 
from  our  co-operative  wool  selling. 
That  ought  not  to  stand  in  our  way, 
preventing  larger  profits  for  the  days 
to  come. 

Where  a  couple  of  farmers  living 
neightK)rs  have  small  fiocks,  both  may 
use  the  same  sire  to  good  advantage. 
But  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  served,  or  our  lambs  will 
show  the  effect.  1  have  before  now 
known  men  to  mate  so  many  ewes 
with  one  ram  that  they  hurt  their 
sire    permanently    and    lessened    their 


returns   in   good   lambs   the  following 
spring.     That  never  pays. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood 
here.  We  ought  not  to  stop  always 
with  investing  our  surplus  earnings 
in  better  sheep.  It  may  be  money  in 
the  pocket  to  dig  down  and  use  money 
gained  in  other  ways  for  good  sheep. 
It  is  worth  while  to  do  this  when  the 
outlook  is  as  good  as  it  is  today. 

We  hear  much  about  a  surplus  of 
milk.  Feed  prices  are  outrageous 
Why  not  sell  a  cow  or  two  and  buy 
some  good  sheep?  So  we  may  tide 
over  the  shoals  of  dairying  and  build 
up  our  sheep  business. 

There  is  no  better  goal  to  be  sought 
than    better   sheep.     The   world   needs 
more  wool,  more  mutton  and  more  sheep 
on  the  farm 
New   York, 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  paite  282) 

his  coat  on  the  ground,  and  made  a 
pillow  for  me  with  the  shirts  and 
towels  in  his  bag,  and  carried  me  over. 
Then  he  wanted  to  go  for  a  wagon  to 
bring  me  home,  but  I  was  too  nervous 
and  scared,  so  he  stayed  with  me. 
Then  Mr.  Davis  came  along  with  his 
cart,  and  Jerry — er  —  Harmer,  you 
know,  helped  put  me  in,  and  the  cart 
was  so  small  they  both  had  to  walk." 

"Where  is  he  now?"    "Is  he  young?"  i 
"Is  he  handsome?"     "Did  he  look  rich?"  j 
"Don't   be   silly,   girls.     He   went  to  I 
the  hotel.  I  suppose.     Anyhow,  he  left 
us  as   soon  as  we  reached   town.     He 
said  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had  some-  i 
thing    to    look    after.      His    coat    was  ! 
underneath  me  in  the  wagon,  and  he  | 
wouldn't  take  it  out  for  fear  of  hurting 
my  ankle,  so  the  poor  soul  is  probably 
wandering    around    this    town    in    his 
shirt  sleeves." 

Already  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  this 
Jerry  —  er — Harmer  had  taken  unto 
himself  all  the  interest  of  the  affair. 

"He'll  have  to  come  for  his  coat," 
said  Lark.  "We're  bound  to  see  him." 
"Where  does  he  live?  What  was  he 
doing  in  the  hickory  grove?"  inquired 
Mr.  Starr  with  a  strangely  sinking 
heart,  for  her  eyes  were  alight  with 
new  and  wonderful  radiance. 

"He  lives  in  Des  Moines.  He  was 
just  walking  into  town,  and  took  a 
short  cut  through  the  grove." 
"Walking!  From  ♦Des  Moines?" 
Prudence  flushed  uncomfortably.  "I 
didn't  think  of  that."  she  said.  "But 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  walk 
if  he  likes.  He's  strong  and  athletic, 
and  fond  of  exercise.  I  guess  he's 
plenty  able  to  walk  if  he  wants  to. 
I'm  sure  he's  no  tramp,  father,  if  that 
is  what  you  are  thinking." 

"1  am  not  thinking  anything  of  the 
kind.  Prudence,"  he  said  with  dignity. 
"But  I  do  think  it  rather  strange  that 
a  young  man  should  set  out  to  walk 
from  Des  Moines  to  Mount  Mark.  And 
why  should  he  be  at  it  so  early  In  the 
morning?  Doesn't  he  require  sleep,  as 
the  rest  of  us  do?" 

"How  should  I  know?  I  guess  if  he 
likes  to  be  out  in  the  morning,  when 
it  is  fresh  and  sweet,  it  is  all  right.  I 
like  the  morning  myself.  He  had  as 
much  right  out  early  as  I  had.  His 
clothes  were  nice,  and  he  Is  a  Harvard 
graduate,  and  his  shoes  were  dusty, 
but  not  soiled  or  worn.     Anyhow,  he 
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^\^y^^     ^S^f^H+JJ-f^-rT) and  for  silo.    3rd — Extremely  durable.     All-steel  frame. 

construction    throughout. 
\ — Has  positive  safety  de- 
vice— can't  blow  up.   5th — 
Requires  less  power  for  a 
given  capacity  than 
other  cutters. 

Writ**  ^°''  "^i"^  of 

•  »  rile  noarfttf  H*»alpr 
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Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

119  South  Water  St. 
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Clean 

—Healthy  Udders 

IN  THE  BUSY  DAIRY  weVe  apt  to 
overlook  some  of  the  details  that  vitally 
effect  the  final  profits. 


A  clean  separator  means  sweet,  fragrant  cream — 
the  kind  that  makes  top-notch  butter.  Germ-X 
solution  loosens  slime  and  kills  bacteria  quicker 
than  live  steam.  It  shortens  the  work  of  cleaning 
dairy  utensils. 

North    Star   Anti-Septic   Wool    Fat    Compound 

keeps  teats  and  udders  smooth  and  pliable.  Cows 
with  healthy  udders  "give  down"  more  milk— pay 
better.  This  Wool  Fat  Compound  nourishes  and 
rebuilds  wounded  tissues.  Use  it,  too,  for  foot  and 
skin  diseases  of  horses. 

FREE  TRIAL — It  costs  you  Dothingr  to  prore  for 
yourself  what  North  Star  Wool  Fat  will  do  for  your 
stock.  We'll  send  a  liberal  sample /rM.  Write 
today.     Ask  also  for  Germ-X  circular. 

NORTH  STAR  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Inc. 
DEPT.  H  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Gemi'DestratyC 
Deodorizer 


SILOS 

Opcn/ng  Roors 

ruu.SfLO  Without  Rsniutm 
CuTTCfts  ■'*o  BLOwrms 

WRITC      rOR   CATALOa 
AWO    SMCIAL     PRICtS   NOW 

E.F.SCHVtCHTBJt   Co. 

fA*CMTJ    \  tOS.   IBTKST. 

\WAHTC0)  fMILA,  PM. 


M/^laesAtt  Wich^atF**!!.  Low  Ton  Coat 
IVIO lasses  wnto  today  tor  lowastpHc* 

PNILAOELPHU  MOLASSES  CO..  1055luchSt..Pl>ilidtlMia.N. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Ijircp  strain!*,  all  a«eH.  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Sown, 
servlc*  Boan".  Lincoln  ServU-e  Bucks.  (Irade  Guern- 
•ey  »nd  nolstein  Calves.    CoHie*  anrt  Beagle  Pupe. 

SeiMi  Klampfor  prictt  nmi  ("^rculart. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  rocbr«avlll*.  P». 

WESTERN   BREEDING  EWES 

with  or  without  Iambs 

PURE  BRED  RAMS 

IMTER»T.4Ti:  LIVE  «TO*  U  «0..  IM<\ 
Room  410         74  rii«pel  Ml..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


actually 
blue   tn 


"SAPPHIRE"  SWWE  (Blue  Hogs) 

color.  The  Bine  Hoes  are  no  lonKer  a:i  exfierlment. 
W>  have  bred  them  Slu•ce^sf^llly  for  12  years  l)efore 
offering  nnv  foranle.Thev  mature  quickly,  grow  very 
larcp  and  the  femalef»  are  tlir  most -prolific  breeders  on 
earth.  Write  for  information.  Mention  this  paper. 
The  Blue  Ho»  Breedinc  Co.,  Wilmington,  Maaa. 

"HASfPHHIRKSI"  Bred  Gilts 
for  fall  farrow;  12.5  lb  boars,  pins 
any  nge.  free  circular 
L(><  I  ST  I,.\\V1S  F.'tRM.  Blrtl- 
In-Iland,  Box  V,  Lane.  Co..  Va. 


HMVESTEB 


Ot»«   man     oo«  borwr      on«    row 


A^^DM  NimWCSICa  s^'ir  UaUiortnc  "I'iqaal  to  ■  Cora 
■■■■II  ■  BmOmr   Sold  dtrsct  to  FariMra  for  22  tt*    Onir  ttt 


■fBMTMUC. 


Purebred  Registered 

^  Holstein  Cattle 

'^        lind    i»T  FREE    lUultratid    BooHtts 

\^^      The  ■olstefn-Frtetlan  Association 
of  America. Box 270,irattlekor«.Vt. 


Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Both  "^exes.  six  weeks  old.    Bred  for  makinx  money. 
W.  F.  MvtiPARRAN.  FHrnf**,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Bevt  of  Breedlnic.  20  Boarn 
and  so  (illts.     Priced  $20 

each  if  ordered  M  once.     Benister  papers  free. 

Snaoex  Rerkablr«  Faraa,  Dav*l»«r«,  Del. 
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is  coming  at  4  o'clock.  If  you  want  to 
ask  if  he  is  a  tramp,  you  can  do  it." 
And  Prudence  burst  into  tears. 

Dramatic  silence  in  the  cheerful 
Bitting-room!  Then  Fairy  began  bus- 
tling about  to  bathe  the  face  and  throat 
of  "poor  little  Prudence,"  and  her 
father  said  sympathetically: 

"You're  all  nervous  and  wrought  up 
With  the  pain  and  excitement.  Pru- 
dence. I'm  glad  he  is  coming,  so  we 
can  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  It 
was  mighty  lucky  he  happened  along, 
wasn't  it?  A  Harvard  graduate!  Yes, 
they  are  pretty  strong  on  athletics  at 
Harvard.  You'd  better  straighten  this 
room  a  little  and  have  things  looking 
nice  when  he  gets  here,"  said  father 
Starr  with  great  diplomacy.  And  he 
was  rewarded,  and  startled,  by  observ- 
ing that  Prudence  brightened  wonder- 
fully at  his  words. 

"Yes,  do,"  she  urged  eagerly.     "Get 
Bome  of  the  roses  from  the  corner  bush, 
and  put  them  on  the  table  there.    And 
when  you  go  upstairs,  Fairy,  you'd  bet- 
ter bring  down  that  little  lace  spread 
in  the  bottom  drawer  of  our  dresser. 
It'll  look  very  nice  on  this  bed.     Work 
hard,  girls,  and  get  everything  looking 
fine.    He'll  be  here  at  4,  he  said.    You 
twins   may   wear   your   white  dresses, 
and  Connie  must  put  on  her  blue,  and 
wear  her  blue   bows.     Fairy,   do   you 
think  it  would  be  all  right  for  you  to 
wear  your  silk  dress?     Of  course,  the 
silU  is  rather  grand  for  home,  but  you 
do  look  so  beautiful  in  it.    Father,  will 
you  put  on  your  black  suit,  or  are  you 
too  busy?    And  don't  forget  to  wear  the 
pearl  cuff  buttons  Aunt  Grace  sent  you." 
He  went  upstairs  to  obey,  with  de- 
spair  in   his  heart.     But  to   the  girls 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  this  exact- 
ness on  the  part  of  Prudence.    Jerrold 
Harmer  was  the  hero  of  the  romance, 
and  they  must  unite  to  do  him  honor. 
He  was  probably  a  prince  In  disguise. 
Jerrold  Harmer  was  a  perfectly  thrill- 
ing name.    It  was  really  a  shame  that 
America  allows  no  titles!     Lord  Jerrold 
did  sound  so  noble,  and  Lady  Prudence 
was  very  effective,  too.     He  and  Pru- 
dence were  married,  and  had  a  family 
of  four  children,  named   for  the  vari- 
ous Starrs,  before  one  hour  had  passed. 
"I'll    begin    my    book    right    away," 
Lark  was  saying.     She  and  Carol  were 
In    the    dining-room,    madly    polishing 
their    Sunday    shoes — what   time   they 
were     not     performing    the    marriage 
ceremony  of  their  sister  and  the  hero. 
"Yes,    do!      But   for   goodness'    sake 
don't  run  her  into  a  mule!     Seems  to 
me    even    Prudence    could    have    done 
better  than  that." 

"I'll  have  his  automobile  break  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  Pru- 
dence can  run  into  it.  The  carbureter 
came  oft,  and,  of  course,  the  car 
wouldn't  run  an  Inch  without  it." 

"Yes,  that's  good,"  said  Carol  ap- 
provingly. "It  must  be  a  sixty  cylin- 
der, eight  horsepower — er — Ford,  or 
something  real  big  and  costly." 

"Twins!  You  won't  be  ready." 
warned  Prudence,  and  this  dire  pos- 
sibility sent  them  flying  upstairs  in  a 
panic. 

While  the  girls,  bubbling  over  with 
excitement,  were  dressing  for  the  great 
event,  Mr.  Starr  went  downstairs  to  sit 
with  Prudence.  Carol  called  to  him 
on  his  way  down,  and  he  paused  on  the 
staircase,  looking  up  at  her. 

"Ij&rk  and  I  are  going  to  use  some 
of  Fairy's  powder,  father,"  she  said. 
"We  feel  that  we  simply  must  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  And  for  goodnes-s' 
sake,  don't  mention  it  before  him!  It 
doesn't  happen  very  often,  you  know, 
but  today  we  simply  must.  Now,  don't 
you  say  anything  about  falling  In  the 
flour  barrel,  or  turning  pale  all  of  a 
sudden,  whatever  else  you  do.  We'd 
be  so   mortified,  father." 

Mr.  Starr  was  concerned  with 
weightier  matters,  and  went  on  down 
to  Prudence,  with  never  so  murh  as  a 
reproving  shake  of  the  head  for  the 
worldly-minded   young  twins. 

"Father,"  began  Prudence,  her  eyes 
on  the  lace  coverlet,  "do  you  think  it 
would  be  all  right  for  me  to  wear  that 
silk  dressing-gown  of  mother's?  I  need 
something  over  my  nightgown,  and  ray 
old   flannel   kimono   is   so   ugly!      You 


know,  mother  said  I  was  to  have  It, 
and — I'm  twenty,  now.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  all  right?  But  if  yftu  do 
not  want  me  to  wear  it " 

"I  do  want  you  to,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "Yes,  it  is  quite  time  you  were 
wearing  it.  I'll  get  it  out  of  the  trunk 
myself,  and  send  Fairy  down  to  help 
you."  Then  as  he  turned  toward  the 
door,  he  asked  carelessly:  "Is  he  very 
good-looking.  Prudence?" 

And  Prudence,  with  a  crimson  face, 
answered  quickly:  "Oh,  I  really  didn't 
notice,  father." 

He  went  on  upstairs  then,  and  pres- 
ently Fairy  came  down  with  the  dainty 


silk  gown  trimmed  with  fine,  soft  lace. 
"I  brought  my  lavender  ribbon  for  your 
hair.  Prudence.  It  will  match  the  gown 
so  nicely.  Oh,  you  do  look  sweet, 
dearest.  I  pity  Jerrold  Harmer,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  Now,  I  must  hurry  and 
finish  my  own  dressing." 

But  with  her  foot  on  the  bottom 
stair,  she  paused.  Her  sister  was  call- 
ing after  her:  "Send  father  down  here, 
quick.  Fairy." 

Father  ran  down  quickly,  and  Pru- 
dence, catching  hold  of  his  hands,  whis- 
pered wretchedly:  "Oh,  father,  he — he 
Is  good-looking.  I — I  did  notice  it.  I 
didn't  really  mean  to  lie  to  you." 


"There,  now.  Prudence,"  he  said, 
kissing  her  tenderly,  "you  mustn't  get 
excited  again.  I'm  afraid  you  are  too 
nervous  to  have  callers.  You  must  lie 
very  quietly  until  he  comes.  That  was 
no  lie,  child.  You  are  so  upset  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying  today. 
Be  quiet  now,  Prudence — it's  nearly 
time  for  him  to  come." 

"You  are  a  dear,  good  father,"  she 
cried,  kissing  his  hands  passionately, 
"but  It  was  a  lie.  I  did  know  what 
I  was  saying.    I  did  it  on  purpose." 

And  Mr.  Starr's  heart  was  heavy,  for 
he  knew  that  his  fears  were  realized. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Only  about  12  per  cent  Ot 
the  meat  of  the  country  im 
dreaaed  by  Swift  &  Coat' 
pany 


Our  tanrteriea  make 
leaa  than  IS  pw 
cant  of  the  bkim* 
into  leatbar 


Compared  to  the  entire  industry, 

our  business  is  small 


The  United  States  produces 
an  immense  amount  of  meat. 
Swift  &  Company  does  a  big 
business,  but  compared  to 
the  nation's  total,  our  output 
is  small.  It  is  like  comparing 
one  big  apple  to  a  whole  tree 
of  fruit 

We  handle  only  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  dressed  meat  of 
the  United  States.  There 
are  302  national  packers  and 
944  local  ones  competing 
with  us. 

W^e  distribute  only  about  6 


per  cent  of  the  country's 
butter,    eggs,    and    poultry. 

Our  tanneries  handle  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  hides 
made  into  leather  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  soap  factories  make  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  soap 
output. 

Compare  these  small  per- 
centages with  the  propor- 
tions handled  by  large  cor- 
porations in  other  industries, 
and  you  can  easily  see  that 
Swift  &  Company  is  not  so 
large  after  all. 
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Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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The  Outlook  This  Year  for  Steer  Feeding 


»HE  live  stock  producer  Is  now  confronted  with 
a  situation  that  has  never  been  experienced  in 
the  past.     There  is  the  constant  clamor  from  the 
consuming  "public    for    a    cheaper    commodity    for 
human   food,   and  meat  is   no   exception.     Few   of 
these    people    fully   realize,    however,   that   cheaper 
meats  and  other  foodstuffs  can  not  be  secured  unless 
there  is  a  lowering  of  the  price  of 
the   raw    products   that   enter    into 
the   making   of  such   a   commodity 
or  in  the  expense  in  handling  the 
product   from  the  producer  to   the 
consumer.      From    the     producer's 
point  of   view,  there  can  be  little 
reduction    during    the    next    year, 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  raw  product 
has  been  purchased  or  produced  on 
a   high   market,   and   he   is   not   in 
position  to  stand  a  material  lower- 
ing of  prices  on  live  stock  or  live 
stock    products,    with    the    possible 
exception    of   hogs,   from    the   high 
point    in    August.      Cattle,    sheep, 
wool    and    dairy    products    can    not 
be    materially      reduced    in    price 
without  a  serious  handicap  to  tlie 
producer  and  a  material  reduction 
in  the  output  of  these  products  in 
future  years.     The  farmer  and  live 
stock     producer    are     willing    and 
ready   to   help   in   the   lowering  of 
prices,    but   this    must    come   grad- 
ually and  only  when  the  raw  prod- 
ucts   which    enter    into    production 
are  coming  down  instead  of  going 
up  in  price  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  farmers  at  present  is:  "What 
does  the  beef  situation  have '  In 
store  for  us?"  The  person  who 
can  give  a  definite  answer  to  this 
question  without  a  qualified  state- 
ment Is  the  person  we  are  all 
anxious  to  meet. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  today 
Is  such  that  it  will  require  con- 
servatism and  good  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  feeder.  There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  price 
of  feeding  cattle  as  compared  with 
one  year  ago.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  comparatively  high 
market.  The  demand  for  feeding 
cattle  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  condition  of  the  corn  crop  in  the 
corn  belt.  Generally  speaking,  the  com  crop  is 
considerably  better  than   it  was  a  year  ago.     This 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

lower  feeder  market,  and  it  may  become  higher. 
With  the  feeder  cattle  situation  not  much  changed 
from  a  year  ago,  the  farmer  is  confronted  with  a 
feed  situation  that  is  quite  different.  Protein  feeds 
used  in  the  production  of  beef  and  other  meat  and 


A  genarouM  and  judieioua  uaa  of  aitaga  i$  ona  aaerat  of  all  profitabta  liva  atoch  faading 


year  depends  upon  many  conditions  which  are 
difficult  to  predict.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  a  strong  demand  for  the  export  of  beef  from, 
this  country,  as  this  trade  is  taken  care  of  from. 
South  American  countries.  The  home  demand 
should  be  good  if  the  industries  of  this  country  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  with  little  change  in  the  wage.s 
paid  in  the  factories  of  the  country. 
I  believe  that  cattle  feeding 
should  be  continued  on  the  same 
scale  as  in  previous  years  on  farms 
where  cattle  feeding  has  been  a 
part  of  the  business  of  farming. 
The  equipment  is  on  the  place,  and 
should  not  stand  idle.  The  labor 
must  be  employed,  and  there  are 
many  farm  crops  that  must  be 
marketed  and  should  go  by  the  live 
stock  route.  The  man  who  feeds 
one  year  and  stays  out  the  next 
can  not  become  a  successful  cattle 
feeder. 

In  the  buying  of  feeding  cattle 
it  will  be  necessary  to  get  as  good 
qirality  as  possible,  if  the  average 
price  is  paid.  It  will  not  be  econ- 
omy to  purchase  a  certain  load  or 
bunch  of  cattle  just  because  they 
happen  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
prospectiv^e  buyer  and  are  held 
at  an  unusually  high  figure.  The 
reckless  buyer  of  feeder  cattle  is 
always  taking  a  chance  when  such 
a  purchase  is  made. 

The  method  of  feeding  followed 
will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  cattle  feeder.  The  cost  of 
feed  Is  the  big  Item  In  this  business 
today.  If  Is  necessary  to  utilize  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  cheaper 
feeds  that  may  be  classed  as  non- 
edible  human  food  products.  The 
ration  must.be  of  a  kind  that  is 
palatable  and  conducive  to  putting 
on  substantial  daily  gains  at  a  low 
feed  cost.  A  ration  that  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  high-priced 
concentrates  will  materially  in- 
crease the  <  ost  of  gains  made.  It 
Is  practically  a  losing  game  to  feed 
cattle  and  do  it  at  a  profit  without 
the  use  of  silage.  It  can  be  done 
when  there  is  a  wide  margin  be- 
tween   the   price   at   which    feeding 


dairy    products    are    considerably    higher    In    price,  cattle  are  purchased  and  the  price  at  which   they 

Corn  and  other  farm  crops  have  cost  as  much  to  are  sold.     It  usually   costs   from  $10   to   $15   more 

produce   as   one   year   ago.      With   these   conditions  to  feed  a  steer  for  150  to  200  days  without  silage 

"Will   probably   mean   a  libferal   demand   for  feeding     prevailing.  It   will  mean  that  the  cost  of  beef  pro-  than  with  it.     The  gains  made  are  no  greater,  and 

cattle    from    these   sections,   as   much    of   the   corn     duction  will  not  be  lower  than   it  was  during  the 

crop  Is  marketed  through  them  and  hogs.     If  such 


is  the  case,  It  Is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  much 


past  year. 
The  outlook  for  the  l)eef  market  during  the  next 


the  condition  of  the  cattle  fed  by  this  method  will 
be  no  better  than  the  silage-fed  cattle.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production  may  often  mean 
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the  difference  between  a  profit  and  loss.    The  unlim-     pay   handsomely   to  increase   soil   fertility   on   thin  *  food,  the  use  of  high  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  does 


ited  use  of  corn  silage  supplemented  with  cottonseed 
meal  or  oil  meal  with  an  allowance  of  a  small 
amount  of  shredded  corn  stover  makes  a  good 
ration  to  feed  and  one  that  is  not  too  expensive. 
With  the  prevailing  price  of  cottonseed  meal  or 
oil  meal  there  may  be  some  doubt  in  the  mind^  of 
some  people  about  its  use  when  compared  with 
bran  or  some  of  the  feeds  that  contain  from  12  to  15 
per  cent,  of  protein.  Cottonseed  meal  at  $85  per  ton 
is  cheaper  as  a  source  of  protein  than  bran  at 
foO  per  ton,  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  protein 
contained  in  the  cottonseed  meal. 


land.    Since  all  agree  that  there  is  little  probability 
of  labor  ever  being  as  cheap  as  it  was  previous  to 
the  war,  increasing  soil  fertility  on  thin  land  will 
pay  as  it  has  never  paid  before. 
Virginia. 

Preventing  Rust  of  Wheat 
T 


E.  G.  McCLOSKEY 


HE  past  wheat  harvest  has  brought  very  strik- 
ingly before  us  the  danger  of  rust  attack.     We 
have  seen  our  much-heralded   record-breaking  crop 


indeed  have  a  most  marked  effect  in  ripening  up 
the  wheat  crop.  Had  this  year's  enormous  acreage 
been  fertilized  in  accordance  with  known  soil 
deficiencies  and  crop  requirements,  not  only  would 
the  crop  have  been  immensely  larger,  but  the 
quality  would  have  been  much  better,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  wheat  escaping  rust  attacks. 
Maryland. 

Potato  Wart;  New  Disease 

L.  E.  YOCUM 


Good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  feeding  cattle,     suffer  a  terrific  loss  at  a  time  when  this  loss  almost     npHE  potato  already  struggles  against  heavy  odds 


economical  feeding,  the  using  of  a  standard  type 
ration,  are  the  important  factors  to  be  kept  in  mind 
in  feeding  cattle  this  winter. 

High-Priced  Labor  and  a 
Fertile  Soil 

C.  C.  CONGER,  JR. 

WE  are  experiencing  the  worst  labor  shortage 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Farmers  through- 
out the  country  compelled  to  employ  labor  are 
having  to  pay  a  price  for  same  that  can  only  be 
profitable  to  the  employee  where  chances  are  fair 
._f<M-  a  good  crop  yield.  There  is  but  little  risk  in 
paying  a  farm  hand  big 
wages  for  cultivating  corn 
in  a  field  that  rarely  pro- 
duces less  than  75  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre.  High 
wages  for  farm  labor  are 
hurting  worst  of  all  the 
farmer  with  thin  soil. 
Right  before  me  I  have 
an  excellent  example  of 
the  fruits  of  high-priced 
labor  on  thin  and  fertile 
soils.  On  one  side  of  me 
1  see  a  farmer  and  two 
hands  cultivating  a  field 
of  corn  that  bids  fair  to 
yield  75  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  the  field  has  been 
holding  this  record  for 
several  years.  On  the 
other  side  of  me  I  see  a 
farmer  and  one  hand  cul- 
tivating a  field  of  corn 
that  will  purpiise  nie  if 
the  yield  is  half  of  75 
bjishels    per    acre.      It    has 

cost  this  farmer  just  as  much  per  acre  to  break, 
order,  plant,  replant,  thin  and  cultivate  this  corn 
as  the  farmer  across  the  way  who  will  get  a  yield 
of  75  bushels  per  acre.     High-priced  labor  has  been 


amounted  to  an  international  calamity.  The  ques- 
tion now  before  all  of  us  is:  Can  anything  be  done 
to  prevent  the  loss  by  rust,  and  can  the  disease 
be  checked? 

Rust  is  the  cause  of  a  big  loss  both  in  yield 
and  in  quality  of  grain.  It  results  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  shriveled,  light-weight,  poor-quality  ker- 
nels which  do  not  fill  the  bag  or  bring  up  the 
weight.  Besides  that,  all  wheat  must  be  graded, 
under  the  United  States  government  regulations, 
and  these  grades  severely  penalize  poor  quality  of 
grain.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  a  very  big 
proportion  of  wheat  produced  this  year  will  bring 
not  $2.26,  but  $1.50,  per  bushel. 

Rust  attacks  are   largely   seasonal.     The  disease 


Some  pumpkin*  I    A  tmall  portion  of  South  Jtraey'a  annual  crop  for  the  canning  factortea 


appears  during  tl>e  latter  part  of  the  wheat-growing 
season,  and  becomes  worse  as  the  season  advances. 
This  fact  gives  us  an  inkling  as  to  how  fertilizer 
may  function  in  combating  it.  A  great  many 
employed  1)y  both  farmers  from  the  time  the  groi^d  authorities  affirm  that  fertilizers  increase  the  re- 
Avas  broken  in  the  spring  up  to  the  present  time,  slstance  of  wheat  to  rust  attack — on  the  theory  that 
and  will  be  employed  throughout  the  harvesting  and  the  better  nourished  plan  is  more  resistant  to  all 
handling  of  these  two  corn  crops.  With  but  one  diseases  and  insect  attacks.  This  is  doubtless  true 
exception — that  of  handling  the  extra  yield  on  th^  to  a  marked  degree.  The  greatest  effect  of  fer- 
field    producing   75   bushels   per   acre — the  cost   per     tilizer,    however,    is    that    of    hastening    maturity. 


acre  in  producing  these  two  crops  of  corn  is  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  difference  of  37 'j  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  is  in  stored-up  fertility,  and  not  in 
fertilizer  or  manure,  for  the  two  fields  had  prac- 
tically the  same  treatment  at  planting  time,  namely, 
a  small  application  of  acid  phosphate. 

C'^rtainly  there  was  never  a  time  in  the  history 
of  ne  country  when  it  paid  better  to  increase  soil 
fe.  fility  than  now.  when  labor  has  reached  the 
highest   figure  ever  known. 

I  personally  know  a  numl)er  of  farmers  who  are 
selling  small  farms  of  impoverished  soil  and  biiying 
larger  farms  of  similar  soil.  A  greater  mistake,  in 
my  opinion,  could  not  be  well  made  at  the  present 
time.  In  practically  every  instance  it  would  ])ay 
these  men  best,  as  well  as  those  permanently  settled 
on  thin  soil,  to  crowd  as  much  fertility  as  possible 
into  as  few  acres  as  possible,  thereby  reducing  costly 
labor  to  the  lowest  ebb.     Even  was  hiKh-priced  labor 


ripening  the  crop  ahead  of  the  time  when  the  rust 
attack  is  most  virulent. 

It    is    commonly    stated    that    phosphoric    acid    is 
the  plant  food  most  effective  in  hastening  maturitv.     the  state  in  a  concerted  effort  to  discover  whether 


■II  in  the  form  of  pests  and  diseases.  Shall  an- 
other trouble-maker  be  added  to  the  list,  or  shall 
the  "preventative  ounce"  be  applied?  The  new  dis- 
ease is  potato  wart,  which  was  discovered  last 
September  In  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  now  seems  to  be  permanently  established.  It  Is 
possible,  yes,  highly  probable,  that  it  occurs  else- 
where in  Pennsylvania. 

Evidence  shows  that  this  wart  was  unquestionably 
introduced  from  abroad  during  the  heavy  importar 
tions  of  potatoes  whi<'h  took  place  during  1912  and 
previous  years.  We  have  learned,  for  example,  that 
one  large  firm  in  New  York  city  imported  nearly 
1,000,000  bags  of  European  potatoes  in  the  spring 
of  1911.    These  were  distributed  all  over  the  eastern 

half  of  the  country.  AH 
this  occurred  before  the 
embargo  of  1912  became  ef- 
fective. It  is  impossible 
to  trace  every  shipment, 
but  we  know  that  scarcely 
a  city  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  was  overlooked. 
Thousands  of  these  bags 
of  potatoes  were  for  eating 
purposes,  but  what  became 
of  every  spud  and  every 
peeling  is  unanswerable. 
We  can  safely  bet  that  the 
garbage  received  the  peel- 
ings, and  eventually,  if 
they  contained  the  wart 
fungus,  the  soil  became 
contaminated.  Then,  too, 
some  of  these  potatoes,  al- 
though purchased  for  eat- 
ing purposes,  must  have 
gone  into  the  garden  as 
seed.  It  so  happens  that 
farmers  did  not  buy  any 
of  this  stock,  so  they  are 
thus  far  exempted. 
The  disease  is  easily  recognized  at  digging  time 
l»y  the  rough,  spongy  outgrowths,  which  occur  espe- 
cially at  the  eyes.  These  warts  are  whitish  or  lig^t 
brown  at  first,  but  be*  ome  dark  and  decayed  with 
ape.  The  wart  outgrowths  vary  In  size,  often  being 
as  large  as  a  i)la<  k  walnut.  The  potato  vines  do 
not  show  the  effe«  t  or  presence  of  the  disease. 
Very  few  if  any  'potatoes  are  developed  by  badly 
diseased   plants. 

The  federal  board  of  hortii  ulture,  through  the 
plant  disease  survey,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is  co- 
operating with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and 
a   number  of  agencies   and   individuals   throughout 


It  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  however,  to  say  that 
a  properly  fed  plant  ripens  earlier  than  one  which 
much  slow  up  its  growth  because  of  lack  of  any 
one  of  the  plant  foods.  A  crop  lacking  in  potash 
is  slow  to  ripen,  and  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  at 
least,  there  appears  this  year  to  be  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  lack  of  potash  and  rust  attack. ,  A 
deficiency  of  available  nitrogen  may  result  either 
in  delayed  matiirity.  representing  lost  time  when 
the  plant  is  waiting  for  soil  nitrogen  to  become 
available,  or  it  may  be  represented  by  such  an 
abnormally  early  ripening  as  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  crop. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  wheat- 
producing   sections  of  the   country  are  lower   rela- 


wart  occurs  elsewhere  than  In  Luzerne  county.  All 
plant  pathologists  and  ))otaniflts  are  on  the  watch 
for  it.  Every  agency  possible  will  be  enlisted  to 
help  fight  the  potato  disease.  At  digging  time, 
gardens  In  <  ertain  regions  will  be  searched  for  wart, 
but  obviously  not  all  gardens  in  any  one  city — much 
less,  all  cities — can  be  inspected.  Watch  your  pota- 
toes at  digging.  Report  or  send  suspicious  speci- 
mens to  the  plant  pathologist,  State  College,  Pa. 

The  national  and  state  authorities  are  working 
on  various  (ontrol  and  eradication  methods  in  the 
infested  area  this  summer.  Any  person  reporting 
the  disease  on  his  land  will  have  the  fullest  possible 
aid  in  overcoming  the  pest.  Most  extreme  measures 
are  used  to  keep  the  disease  In  Its  present  territory 
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The  End  of  Daylight  Saving 

CONGRESS  has  finally  accomplished  just  what 
farmers  asked  it  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
daylight  saving.  In  spite  of  two  presidential  vetoes, 
the  obnoxious  war  legislation  was  repealed  by  a 
vote  of  223  to  101  in  the  honge  of  representatives, 
and  57  to  19  in  the  senate.  This  action  will  be 
remembered  in  history  as  one  of  the  few  instances 
where  a  law  has  passed  after  the  president  twice 
vetoed  it.  We  remarked  recently  that  the  first  veto 
was  one  of  his  blunders,  but  we  could  excuse  him 
on  account  of  the  attention  he  had  been  paying  to 
matters  abroad.  Surely,  however,  before  he  disap- 
proved the  repeal  the  second  time,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  what  unnecessary  hardships  the 
arbitrary  change  of  time  was  inflicting,  and  he 
could  have  saved  himself  the  position  he  is  now  in. 
It  was  not  only  the  farmers  who  opposed  the 
80-called  daylight  saving  law,  but  labor  unions, 
mothers*  clubs,  rural  school  authorities  and  others 
all  lent  their  aid  to  restore  normal  time.  Some  of 
the  city  papers  which  think  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  go  to  work  at 
9  o'clock  and  quit  at  5,  are  proclaiming  what 
a  terrible  blow  it  will  be  to  industry  and  the 
high  cost  of  living  to  have  to  work  next  year 
according  to  a  1917  schedule.  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  loss  of  the  extra  evening  hour  for 
work  in  a  town  or  city  garden  will  cause  great 
hardship  on  some  people,  and  blame  the  repeal 
of  the  law  on  "agitation  by  the  rural  communities 
and  the  farmers  who  just  didn't  like  the  new  order 
of  things."  It  is  needless  for  anyone  to  try  to  show 
them  the  true  conditions  now,  because  after  October 
25th  the  clocks  will  be  turned  back  an  hour,  and 
we  will  all  have  to  manage  somehow  to  get  along 
as  we  did  so  well  for  a  great  many  years. 

Another  Scare  which  Won't  Work 

OHIO  dairymen  are  extending  sympathy  to  seven 
of  their  number  who  were  recently  arrested 
at  their  farm  homes  and  thrown  into  an  already 
overcrowded  jail  for  a  night  because  they  happened 
to  be  officials  of  the  Ohio  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Milk  Company.  The  offense  charged  against  them 
was  "collective  bargaining,"  not  that  they  had  been 
profiteering  or  failed  to  obey  the  common  laws, 
rhelr  accusers,  it  seems,  hoped  that  such  a  move 


would  impress  certain  classes  in  Cleveland,  and 
possibly  they  did  not  overlook  its  value  to  intimi- 
date producers.  Within  the.  last  two  years  there 
have  been  several  cases  where  farmers  from  outside 
a  city  have  been  caught  and  branded  as  felons  for 
daring  to  confer  with  their  neighbors  or  for  joining 
with  them  in  the  sale  of  their  milk  or  other  farm 
products.  People  seem  to  forget  that  practically 
every  blisiness  except  farming  today  is  done  under 
various  kinds  of  "trade  agreements,"  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  farmers  should  be  denied  this  right. 
Milk  producers  have  welcomed  the  chance  to  present 
statements  of  their  cost  of  doing  business,  and  the 
Ohio  x)rganization  can^easily  show  that  their  price 
for  milk  is  entirely  reasonable. 

A  New  Spud  Enemy  from  Abroad 

THE    potato    wart — an    imported    potato    disease 
now    flourishing    in    one    county    of    Pennsyl- 
vania— has    the    power    to    eventually    destroy    the 
potato    crop    of    this    country.     When    we   consider 
that   about    400,100,000    bushels    of    this   crop   were 
grown  last  year,  and  worth  about  $478,150,000,  we 
can  appreciate  how  essential  it  is  that  quick  and 
efllcient    action    is    taken    to    eradicate    the    wart. 
Digging    time    this    year    will    be    the    test    as    to 
whether  it  has  gained  a  foothold  any  place  outside 
of    Pennsylvania.      It    is   easily    recognized    on    the 
tubers  as  a  spongy  outgrowth,  sometimes  only  small 
at  the  eyes,  and  again  so  large  as  to  envelop  nearly 
the  whole  potato.     One  of  its  bad  features  is  that 
It  is   not  necessary  to   plant   infected   seed   to   get 
the    disease,    but    that    the    wart    parasite    may    be 
carried  into  clean  soil  in  several  ways.     Drainage 
water    from    infected    fields   will    carry   it,    as    will 
a  bit  of  infected  soil  clinging  to  the  feet  of  animals 
or  men  or  even  an  agricultural  implement.    Manure 
from  animals  which  have  been  fed  diseased  potatoes 
and  garbage  containing  peelings  from  warty  pota- 
toes can  transfer  it.     Although   there  was  a  wide 
distribution  of  the  potatoes  which  were  imported, 
it  is  fortunate  that  few  of  them  reached  farmers, 
but,   nevertheless,    it  .will    pay   to   be   watchful    at 
digging  tlm^  and  send  any  suspicious  specimens  to 
someone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  disease.     This 
is    a    case    where    the    county    agent    can    use    his 
advanced  knowledge  of  such  things  and   do  much 
to  ease  the  mind  of  growers  who  fear  they  have 
found  what  nobody  wants  to  see. 

Looking  to  Next  Year's  Bread 

THE  seed  wheat  situation  this  fall  will  be 
critical,  and  it  will  pay  well  to  make  certain 
that  the  grain  to  be  planted  is  up  to  standard. 
Where  a  grower  was  fortunate  in  avoiding  the 
disastrous  rains  at  harvest  time,  he  is  in  a  good 
•position  to  sell  all  his  wheat  for  seed,  and  less 
fortunate  men  will  do  well  to  seek  him  out  early. 
A  fanning  mill  will  take  out  the  light,  shriveled 
kernels,  and  treatment  of  the  seed  will  do  much  to 
overcome  smut,  but  nothing  will  restore  vitality  to 
seed  which  lias  lost  its  power  to  grow.  Wheat  is 
one  of  the  basic  crops  in  our  rotation,  and  a  failure 
to  get  a  good  stand  means  a  year's  time  lost.  In  the 
aggregate  the  crop  means  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  secretary  of  agrriculture  out  in  Kansas  recently 
figured  that  if  he  could  make  one  big  baking  of 
all  the  wheat  grown  in  that  state  this  year,*he 
could  invite  all  the  world  to  breakfast  and  serve 
each  person  six  biscuits. 

When  the  School  Bell  Rings 

SEPTEMBER  is  the  month  when  the  school  bells 
throughout  the  land  call  the  children  back  to 
study.  Many  are  the  homes  where  the  problems 
as  to  whether  Susie  has  sufficient  clothes,  and  when 
Johnnie  can  be  spared  from  farm  work,  will  have 
to  be  settled.  The  fact  that  we  live  in  such  a 
wonderful  country  that  an  education  can  be  obtained 
free — really,  where  it  is  compulsory  that  a  certain 
amount  be  acquired — is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  future  opportunities  for  today's 
realities.  The  day  has  passed  in  this  country  when 
the  boys  with  the  strong  backs  and  the  weak  minds 
are  kept  at  home  to  do  the  farming,  because  they 


cannot  compete  successfully  with  the  class  of  men 
now  engaged  in  the  greatest  of  all  industries — food 
production.     We  have  also  learned  that  girls  make 
better  wives,  mothers  and  neighl)ors  when  they  have 
received    a   certain    amount   of   education,   and   the 
truly  thoughtful  parents  are  planning  to  have  the 
children    get   all    the   schooling   they    possibly   can. 
Someone   has    recently    figured    out   that   less   than 
1  per  cent,  of  American  men  are  college  graduates, 
but  that  -the  big  things  accomplished  every  day  can 
be  traced  to  this  class  of  leaders.     This  1  per  cent, 
of  college  graduates  is  said  to  havfe  furnished  55 
per  cent,  of  our  presidents,  36  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress,  47  per  cent,  of  the  speakers  of  the 
house.   54   per   cent,   of  the  vice-presidents,   62   per 
cent,  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  67  per  cent,  of  the 
attorney-generals  and  69  per  cent,  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court.     According  to  the  same  author- 
ity, a  child  with  no  schooling  has  one  chance  out 
of  150,000  of  performing  distinguished  service,  with 
elementary  education  it  has  four  times  the  chance, 
with  high  school  education  87  times  the  chance,  and 
with  a  college  education  800  times  the  chance.    Since 
our  free  educational  system  extends  from  the  pri- 
mary through  the  university,  it  depends  on  us  what 
opportunities  our  children  shall  have.     If  we  keep 
them  home  when  they  ought  to  be  in  school,  think- 
ing maybe  a  few  weeks  won't  make  much  difference, 
there  will  be  nobody  but  ourselves  to  blame  when 
they  don't  rise  as  we  think  they  should  in  later  life. 


Let's  all  Measure  and  ^A^eigh  Alike 

MAYBE  you  remember  of  having  heard  in  school 
something  about  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  recall  that  Germany  adopted  it 
in  1871.  Do  you  know,  however,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  are  now  the 
only  civilized  countries  which  do  not  now  use  this 
system,  and  that  Germany  figured  the  confusion 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  standardization  would  mean 
two  years'  delay  in  war  preparations  of  the  allies? 
We  long  ago  adopted  the  decimal  dollar,  and  al- 
though our  early  statesmen  urged  that  we  adopt 
James  Watt's  system  of  meter,  liter  and  grams,  it 
was  never  done.  The  world  war  forced  upon  us 
many  of  the  metric  terms,  while  science,  medicine 
and  special  industries  use  the  terms  exclusively 
while  we  founder  along  with  terms  forced  upon  us 
by  early  Germans  when  they  controlled  the  trade 
of  the  world  through  the  Hanseatic  League.  A 
strong  campaign  which  has  the  endorsement  of 
many  eminent  men  in  this  country  and  England  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  World  Trade  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  and  it  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  ,two  most  powerful  nations  get  in  line 
with  the  others  in  the  matter  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Baling  Hay,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1049,  is  espe- 
cially  valuable  at  this  time,  whew  hay  is  selling  at 
record  prices  and  the  market  prefers  the  baled  prod- 
uct. This  bulletin  contains  thirty-fo«r  pages,  is 
fully  illustrated  and  clearly  written.  Horse,  steam 
and  gasoline  power  presses  are  discussed,  and 
many  trade  practices  described. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1039,  "Commercial  Comb- 
Honey  Production."  is  a  good  forty-page  illustrated 
treatise  of  this  rapidly  growing  industry.  While 
It  is  Intended  primarily  for  large  beekeepers,  it 
has  chapters  on  management  of  bees,  etc.,  which 
have  valuable  information  for  even  the  beginner. 

Either  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  Keeping  apace  with  the  great  interest  In  farm 
tractors,  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  just  issued 
Bulletin  No.  158,  "An  Economic  Study  of  the  Gas 
Tractor  in  Pennsylvania."  This  illustrated  treatise 
of  twenty  pages  is  based  on  the  carefully  studied 
results  of  fifty-four  farms  where  tractors  were  used. 
It  answers  many  questions  a  prospective  purchaser 
would  ask,  and  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested 
In  this  subject.  A  free  copy  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dreeelng  the  experiment  station  at  State  College,  Pa. 


merely  a  temporary  hindrance  to  farming,  it  would     tively  in  pho.sphoric  acid  than  in  any  other  plant     and  thus  protect  the  potato  industry  of  the  country. 
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Stabilizing  Yield  and  Quality  of  Wheat 


The  profit  in  wheat-growing  from 
year  to  year  depends  in  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  uniformly  good  yields.  The 
overhead  charges  of  production  reach 
a  certain  amount  for  every  crop, 
whether  large  or  small,  and  unless 
the  expense  is  more  than  met,  there 
is  no  profit.  Every  additional  bushel 
above  a  certain  yield  represents  an 
increase  in  profit. 

That  the  use  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers increases  and  tends  to  stabilize 
the  yield  of  wheat  is  shown  by  the 
tests  conducted  by  the  Delaware  Agri- 
Cjultural  Experiment  Station  during 
the  past  ten  years.  It  was  found  that 
the  yield  of  the  unfertilized  plats 
varied  during  the  ten-year  period  from 
h  to  17.5  bushels  per  acre,  a  difference 
of  250  per  cent.  The  average  yield  of 
the  unfertilized  plats  for  the  whole 
period  was  11.5  bushels.  During  the 
same  years  the  plats  treated  with 
commercial  fertilizer  ranged  from  18 
bushels  the  poor  j-ear  to  43  bushels 
for  the  most  favorable  year,  a  spread 
of  138  per  cent,  in  yield.  The  average 
yield  of  the  fertilized  plats  for  the'ten 
years  was  28.9  bushels;  for  the  poorest 
year,  18  bushels,  a  difference  of  60 
per  cent.  The  average  yield  of  the 
unfertilized  plats  was  11.5  bushels; 
for  the 
average 
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poorest    year^    5    bushels, 
of  130  per  cent,  in  yield. 

these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
a  percentage  basis  there  is  a 
wider  variation  in  yield  on  the  unfer- 
tilized than  on  the  fertilized  plats.  The 
annual  variation  in  yield  on  both  series 
of  plats  is  largely  the  result  of  season. 
The  figures  show  that  fertilized  plats 
outyielded  the  untreated  for  the  ten 
years  by  17.4  bushels.  During 
best  season,  fertilizers  increased 
yield  25.5  bushels,  and  during 
poorest,  13  bushels  per  acre, 
farmer  is  interested  in  maintaining  as 
high  an  average  yield  as  possible. 
These  results  show  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  was  more  than  doubled  by  the 
use  of  comniei(  ial  fertilizer,  not  only 
as  an  average  for  the  whole  period, 
but  during  the  best  and  the  poorest 
seasons  as  well.  If  the  feitilizer-  used 
cost  the  equivalent  of  5  bushels  of 
wheat,  the  yield  is  still  increased  by 
100  per  cent,  for  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  and  also  during  the  best  and 
the  poorest  seasons. 

The  quality  of  the  grain,  as  well  as 
the  yield,  is  decidedly  affected  by  the 
use  of  fertilizers  as  shown  by  these 
experiments.  During  the  poorest  year 
the  unfertilized  grain  weighed  only  44 
pounds  per  bushel;  the  fertilized,  r»7 
pounds.  This  is  a  difference  of  13 
pounds  per  bushel — sufficient  to  place 
the  lighter  wheat  in  the  lowest  grade 
on  the  market.  In  the  best  season  the 
grain  from  the  unfertilized  plat 
weighed  55  pounds;  on  the  plat  with 
complete  fertilizer,  60.5  pounds,  a  dif- 
ference of  5.5  pounds  per  bushel.  The 
average  weight  of  a  bushel  of  grain 
on  the  unfertilized  land  for  the  ten 
years  was  53  pounds;  on  the  plats 
treated  with  commercial  fertilizer,  59 
pounds  per  bushel,  a  difference  of  6 
pounds.  The  application  of  the  proper 
fertilizer  not  only  increases  the  yield, 
but  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  quality 
©f  the  grain,  a  difference  that  repre- 
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bents  several  cents  for  each  bushel  of 
grain   harvested. 

The  effects  of  certain  diseases  to 
which  wheat  is  heir  are  greatly  les- 
sened when  the  crop  is  properly  fed. 
This^was  shown  clearly  in  the  1909 
crop.  Those  plats  that  did  not  receive 
a  properly  balanced  plant  food  ration 
suffered  far  more  from  the  attacks  of 
rust,  scab  and  blight  than  did  those 
where  a  normal  application  of  fer- 
tilizer was  made.  The  effect  of  dis- 
eases is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the 
grain  and  the  yield.  The  quality  of 
the  grain  is  generally  determined  by 
the  plumpness  of  the  kernel.  In  1919 
the  kernel  from  the  unfertilized  plats 
was  so  small  and  shriveled  that  1456 
were  required  to  weigh  an  ounce.  The 
kernels  from  the  plats  receiving  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  so  large  and 
plump  that  only  800  were  needed  to 
weigh  an  ounce.  This  is  illustrative 
of  the  results  secured  from  other  plats 
in  the  same  series,  namely,  that  where 
the  proper  balance  of  plant  foods  was 
not  maintained,  the  grain  suffered  in 
quality.-  For  example,  where  nitrogen 
was  used  alone  the  grain  was  even 
more  shriveled  than  on  the  check  plat, 
1915  kernels  being  required  to  weigh 
an  ounce.  A  careful  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  fields  on  the  farms 
of  the  state  showed  that  the  quality 
and  yield  of  wheat  were  closely  cor- 
related with  the  kind  and  amount  of 
fertilizer  used,  and  that  the  diseases 
so  prevalent  in  1919  had  but  little  ef- 
fect where  the  cultural  conditions  and 
the  fertilization  of  the  crop  were  car- 
ried out  in  the  proper  manner. 

HKI.n     NOTK.S 

The  poor  quality  of  much  of  the 
wheat  in  the  eastern  states,  together 
with  the  damage  it  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  the  recent  wet  weather,  will 
result  in  a  great  scarcity  of  seed  wheat. 
Everyone  knows  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  seed  shriveled  or  light  grain.  Care 
should  be  talven  to  locate  a  supply  of 
good  seed  before  sowing  season.  Grain 
tlujt  was  paitially  sprouted  has  gone 
through  a  sort  of  fermentation  that 
renders  most  of  it  unfit  for  seeding 
purposes.  In  nearly  every  section 
there  are  farnfers  who  succeeded  in 
threshing  their  wheat  early  and  before 
the  rains.  In  many  cases,  seed  of  good 
quality  can  be  procured  from  these 
sources. 


On  Tuesday,  August  19th,  a  delega- 
tion of  farmers  from  Delaware  and 
Chester  counties,  together  with  Messrs. 
Atkinson  and  Adams,  county  agents, 
visited  the  Delaware  State  .Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  Farm. 
About  300  farmers  and  their  wives 
spent  the  day  in  looking  oTer  the  or- 
chards, live  stock  and  the  fertilizer 
test  plats.  The  peach-picking  season 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  visitors  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
qualities  of  the  famotis  Delaware 
peach.  Director  Hayward.  Professor 
McCue  and  the  writer  explained  to  the 
visitors  the  experiments  under  way 
and  the  results  that  had  been  secured. 


The  prospects  of  a  potato  crop  in 
many  sections  of  the  county  are  very 
poor.  The  early  crop  was  not  good, 
and   the  heavy   rains  which  came  on 


just  as  they  were  about  to  be  dug 
caused  a  large  percentage  to  rot  in 
the  soil,  especially  on  the  heavier 
land.  The  late  planted  crop  had 
hardU'^  come  through' the  ground  before 
the  two  weeks  of  wet  weather  set  in. 
The  result  was  an  imperfect  stand 
and  very  weedy.  The  best  of  weather 
conditions  from  now  on  can  not  pro- 
duce an  average  crop  of  late  potatoes. 


Do  not  overlook  the  liming  of  land 
that  is  to  be  seeded  to  permanent 
g^ss    this    fall.      Such    seedings    are 


generally  made  of  a  mixture  of  ttae 
true  grasses  and  clovers,  and  the  clover 
must  have  lime  to  thrive.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  best  blue  grass  is.  pro- 
duced on  soils  derived  from  limestone. 
Lime  and  phosphorus  are  essential  to 
the  growing  of  permanent  grasses  and 
pastures.  Before  seeding,  lime  should 
be  applied  liberally,  not  less  than  one 
ton  per  acre  if  ilg^  soil  is  at  all  acid. 


A  good  growth  of  weeds  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose  if  turned  under 
before  the  plants  go  to  seed. 


Be  sure  your  fruits  are  really 
preserved. 

Seal  out  all  the  air.  Melt  a  cake 
of  Parowax  and  dip  the  top  of  your 
jar. 

Parowax  is  pure  refined  paraffine 
—it  shuts  out  the  air  and  prevents 
mould  and  decay. 
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fn  ordsr  to  get  tlie  best  results  from  Fertilizer 
or  Ma»»r«'you  must  sweeten  the  soil  and  give 
tlie  Bacteria  a  chanre,  as 

A  Sour  Soil  Won't  Di- 
gest the  Plant  Food  in 
the  Fertilizer  or  Manure 

to  the  best  advantage  for  the  growing  crop  if 
your  soil  contains  no  uinrh  Acid  that  tiie  Bac- 
t«Tla  in  tl»e  soil  is  wenJcened.  That  is  why  you 
niURt  T.lnip  heavily  to  net  a  ko«m1  <at<lj  of  Alfal- 
fa or  Clover,  an  tliis  gi ve»  the  Bacteria  a  chaoce. 
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cr  as  well  as  I.ime,  until  you  rorre<t  ttiat  Soil 
A(  idity  on  your  farm  wa  would  B<iviv  the  use 
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Fcnili/.er  wont  give  as  goo*!  re'ulte  as  on  a 
n»'H!thy  Soil,  and  we  want  our  Fertilizers  to  t» 
ii~e<l  under  tlip  liest  ccnditions. 
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September  Vegetable  Sowing 


-W.  F.  MASSEY 


Early  in  the  month  sow  seed  of  let- 
tuce for  setting  in  the  frames  for  late 
fall  and  early  winter  heading,  and  late 
in  the  month,  or  about  tne  20th,  sow 
seed  of  lettuce  to  transplant  into  cold 
frames  thickly  to  winter  over  for  set- 
ting in  the  spring.  Here  and  south- 
ward the  lettace  sown  early  in  the 
month  can  be  set  in  the  open  furrows 
between  the  plants  of  early  cabbage, 
but  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
and  southeastern  Pennsylvania  it  will 
be  better  to  winter  the  plants  in 
frames,  exposing  them  whenever  the 
temperature  is  above  freezing  by  strip- 
ping down  the  sashes. 

The  middle  of  September  sow,  on  a 
rich  seed  bed,  seed  of  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  cabbage.  From  Baltimore 
southward  these  can  be  wintered  in 
open  furrows  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  plants  set  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  stems.  Northward  the  plants 
can  be  set  thickly  in  frames  and  win- 
tered as  suggested  for  lettuce. 

Of  varieties  of  lettuce,  the  Big 
Boston  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
by  eastern  market  gardeners.  For 
home  use  I  prefer  the  closer  heading 
varieties  that  can  be  set  closer  in  the 
frames.  I  use  the  Boston  Market, 
Black  Seed  Tennis  Ball  and  Hlttinger's 
Belmont,  which  is  an  improved  strain 
of  the  Black  Seed  Tennis  Ball.  For 
late  fSjll^  use  I  sow  some  seed  of  the 
Grand  rR£^ids  loose  lettuce.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  crisp  and  good.  It  is 
an  improved  selection  from  the  old 
Black  Bted  Simpson. 

Early  In  the  month,  here  and  south- 
ward, sow  seed  of  the  Prizetaker 
miion,  and  when  the  plants  are  as  large 
as  a  goose  quhl,  transplant  to  the 
garden  in  heavily  enriched  soil,  and 
they  will  usually  winter  well  and 
make  very  large  onions.  The  Norfolk 
Queen,  a  large  white  onion  and  very 
early,  can  be  used  in  same  way.  and 
will  make  the  earliest  green  bunching 
onions  in  the  spring. 

Cut  out  all  the  canes  of  the  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  that  have 
borne  fruit  this  season,  and  allow  only 
three  new  canes  to  a  hill.  The  young 
canes  of  the  Blackcap  raspberries 
may  be  bent  to  the  ground  and  pinned 
fast  if  new  plants  are  wanted.  If  the 
canes  were  pfnched  back  In  July  and 
August,  then  they  will  have  branched, 
and  a  number  of  plants  can  be  rooted 
from  the  caoe. 

Potted  plants  of  strawberries  set 
now  will  give  a  crop  In  the  spring. 
The  runner  plants  from  the  open 
ground  can  also  be  set  if  to  be  had, 
bot  most  growers  of  plants  refuse  to 
sell  strawberry  plants  before  Novem- 
ber. Here  we  find  that  November  Is 
the  best  time  to  set  the  plants,  but 
northward  the  spring  Is  the  time. 
Plants  set  here  In  Noyember  get 
Btrongly  rooted  and  will  make  a  small 
crop  in  the  spring. 

Turnips  that  were  sown  In  August 
in  rows  should  be  thinned  out  to  four 
inches.  The  Early  Milan  turnips  can 
still  be  sown,  and  If  they  are  pushed 
along  by  extra  fertilization  they  will 
make  nice  turnips  for  fall  use,  but 
soon  become  pithy. 

I  sow  spinach  for  fall  use,  and  kale. 
too,  in  August.  But  some  can  be  sown 
early  in  September,  and  by  the  middle 


to  the  20th  of  the  montli  I  sow  spinach 
that  is  to  winter  over  for  spring  cut- 
ting. Th^  Norfolk  Curled  kale  can 
also  be  sown  early  in  the  inonth.  All 
these  things  are  better  well  mulched 
with  manure  between  the  rows  in 
winter.  For  spinach,  always  sow  the 
smooth  seed  Norfolk  Savoy. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  gladiolus 
corms  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the 
tops  show  a  tendency  to  ripen.  Cut 
the  tops  and  remove  the  old  corm  and 
the  little  offsets,  and  store  the  bulb 
in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

We  find  here  that  the  Paper  White 
narcissus  and.  other  of  the  polyanthus 
class  will  winter  best  if  planted  after 
the  soil  gets  cold.  Planted  at  same 
time  as  other  narcissus,  they  start  to 
grow  at  once,  and,  of  course,  get  hurt 
when  freezing  weather  comes.  Roman 
hyacinths,  too,  should  be  planted  late: 
they  then  remain  dormant,  and  start 
In  the  early  spring,  instead  of  trying 
t5  bloom  before  Christmas. 


Query  Answered 

GrovrinK  PenN — J.  Q.  A..  Wnt<»rtown. 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  :  "The  ni(»Ht  difficult  prob- 
lem In  the  garden  seems  to  be  green  peas. 
At  times  all  will  not  germinate ;  after  they 
Allow  up  they  may  grow  less  In  the  row  : 
after  attaining  full  growth,  with  blossoms 
H-Ad  promise  of  peas,  they  may  become 
yellow  at  the  roots,  gradually  dying  out. 
rresumablv  the  very  earliest  date  at  which 
thev  can  be  worked  In  is  best  for  sowing, 
but'  I  find  in  print  little  concerning  muU 
sequent  "  cnre.  My  neighbors  and  myself 
nearly  alwavs  find  -partial  or  complete 
failure,   the  soil   being  a   rich  cl«y  ;l»aiii." 

Peas  belong  to  the  legume  class,  and 
hence  in'  soil  where  the  bacteria  that 
live  on  their  roots  abound,  they  need 
no  application  of  nitrogen,  but  do  need 
phosphoric  acid.  The  fault  in  many 
gardens  is  that  the  soil  has  become 
qne-sided  by  the  use  continually  of 
only  stable  manure.  Phosphorus  Is  es- 
sential to  the  making  of  seeds  .and  the 
storing  of  stArch  In  them.  Your  rich 
clay  loam  Is  probably  deficient  in 
phosphates,  though  containing  plenty 
of  nitrogen  and  potash.  My  garden 
Is  covered  with  manure  heavily  every 
fall.  This  lies  on  the  surface  all 
winter,  acting  as  a  mulch  to  the  winter 
crops  of  parrot,  beets,  parsnips,  salsify 
and  spinach.  •  In  the  spring  I  add  a 
heavy  application  of  acid  phosphate 
at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  an  acre. 

Of  course,  early  sowing  is  Important, 
for    the    extra    early    peas    especially. 
But    early    here   and    early    at    Water- 
town,  N.   Y.,  are  very  different.     The 
extra   early    peas    I    sow    the    first    of 
February.     Formerly  I  sowed  the  first 
good  day  after  New  Year's,  ])ut  I  find 
that  February  is  just  as  good,  and  the 
soil   is  apt  to  be   in   better  condition. 
But   at   Watertown   your   soil    will   be 
frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  and  I 
suppose  April  will  be  considered  early 
there.     I  sow  the  second  Varly  peas  in 
March,  and  also  the  latest  peas.     The 
tall   late   peas   I    grow   on   the   woven 
wire   fence  that   encloses   the   garden, 
alternating  them  with  lima  beans  and 
cucumbers,  which  I  also  train  oti  sec- 
tions   of   the   fence.      As    I    have  over 
four  hundred  feet  of  this  woven  wire 
fence.  I  can  practice  a  rotation  on  It. 
as  about  fifty  to  sixty  feet  is  enough 
of  one  crop.     Thei\,  as  the  latest  peas 
are  off  early  in  June,  I  have  cucumbers 
or   lima    beans    In    pots   in   the   green- 
house ready  to  set  aftfcr  the  pea  vines 
are  cleaned   off.     Now  the  fence  that 
grew  my  late  peas  has  lima  beans  all 
over  it.     Using  the  fence  as  a  trellis 
saves  room  in  the  garden, -and  I  find 
that    cucumbers    trained    on    the    wire 
do    far    better    than    running    on    the 
ground.     I  would  advise  you  to  use  on 
your   garden    a   liberal    application    of 
the   16   per  cent,   grade  of  acid   phos- 
phate.    I   think   this  will   very  likely 
be  just  what  the  peas  need. 

W.  F.  M. 


The  Best  Investment 
for  any  Farm  House 


Ro  other  heating  method  can  show  as  high  values  in  these  four  vital  requirements 

of  a  good  substantial  heating  plant. 

Ask  ytjur  dealer  today  to  give  you  an  estimate  for  equip- 
ping your  farm  house  with  this  great  modem  comfort. 
Bums  any  fupl,  does  not  need  cellar,  and  water  pressure  is  not  re- 
quired. Every  farm  home  should  have  onetof  these  modern  IDEAL 
Heating  Outfits  to  make  the  family  more  contented  and  to  keep 
the  young  men  on  tiie  farm  who  return  from  demobilized  armies. 

Thousands  of  farm 
homes  will  enjoy  the 
winter  in  comfort  with 
IDEAL     HEATING 


iteicANx,  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  *^1boilers 


An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing  your  prftent 

heating  arrangements.  You  will  then  have  a  heat- 
ing outfit  that  will  last  longer  than  the  house  will 
stand  and  give  daily,  economical,  and  cleanly  service. 

Have  this  cpreat  comfort  in 
your  farm  house 

You  will  say  that  IDEAL  heating  is  the 
greatest  improvement  and  necessity 
that  you  can  put  on  your  farm,  for  it 
gives  you  the  needed  comfort  and 
enjoyment  during  the  long  season  of 
«ero,  chilly,  and  damp  weather. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  cellar 
or  running  water  in  order  to  operate  an 
IDEAL  heating  outfit.  There  is  no  need  to 
bum  high-priced  fuel  because  IDEAL  Boilers 
bum  any  local  fuel  with  great  economy  and 
development  of  heat. 


IDEAL  Boilers 
will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing on  seventy  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
made  to  yield  ut. 
most  results. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  wanl  you  to  have  a  copy  of  "Ideal 
Heating."  It  goea  into  the  subject  very 
completely  and  tells  you  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  heating  your  home. 
Puts  yoa  under  no  obligation  Co  buy. 


IDEAL- Areola  Radi9« 

tor  -  Boilers  for  small 
houses  without  cellars. 
Hot -water  heating  as 
simple  and  easy  as  run- 
ning a  stove — one  fire 
heats  all  rooms.  Write 
for  separate  booklet 
"IDBAL-Arcola." 


Write  to 
Department  P 
Chicago 
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Buy  Nowl     y  "^         Todayl 

Ordef  Direct  From  TMm  MnnouncemBntJ 

rrOR  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  highest  grade  extra  heavy  barbed 

r   wire  just  purchased  by  us  at  loss  than  th.'  cost  of  n»^nilI^.^»"/JLi.7*^t°yrea^^^ 
wire;  4  point  tiarbs  ',  ml  oni?    apac^  3  m.  apart.  Carefully  <^\t*><*7'i,'?  •P^J^i?^'j»'^iIff  *'''X 
|Min{  accepted  by  the  Government  a  ChemisU  as  tbs  t>est  paint  for  wir«  protection.    Pot  op  in 
reels  containins   760  ft.  each  weight  per  reel  6S  Iba.  ,    mm  oa 

0r4&r  Lot  H*.  2-PXlOO.    Price  \n  carload  lots  (625  reels  or  more)  per  reel,  »l.SO 


2-PXlOl 

Price  in  lots  of  (100  reels 
or  more)  per  reel,  ^i.9S 

2-PX102 

Price  in  lots  of  (50  recsl 
or  more)  per  reel.  $2.00 


Per  Reel 


2-PX103 

puce  in  lots  of  (IS  reMs 
or  more)  p«F  reel,  ^2.09 

2-PX104 

Fruo  in  lotsof  (less than 
2Sreels)  per  reel,  f  2.10 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Dept  PX-40 
3SUi  and  Iron  Streato  CHICAGO 
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True  Value  in  Hosiery  is  Measured 
by  the  Extra  Wear  it  Gives 

It  U  one  thing  to  get  good  looking  hosiery — and  quite  another 
to  get  hosiery  with  long-wearing  value.  You  get  both  when  you 
buy  Durable-DURHAM.  To  know  the  true  value  of  this  hosiery 
b  to  save  on  your  stocking  expense.  Money  is  saved  with  fewer 
new  pairs  to  buy — and  the  trouble  of  darning  is  avoided. 

Durable-DURHAM  wears  longer  because  it  is  made  stronger. 
The  Durham  dyes  do  not  fade  and  the  stockings  keep  a  long 
lasting  good  appearance.  Best  of  all,  it  is  reasonably  priced.  And 
meeU^very  stocking  need.  Styles  for  men  and  women -include 
ail  fasnionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weights  from  the  lightest 
Nsle  to  the  thick,  warm,  fleecy  lined  hosiery  for  winter  wear. 


GLORIANA 

(Banner) 

All  year  wearing 
Itocking.  Sohcombea 
yarn,  litie  finish.  Ex- 
tra fine  gauge-  Wide 
(jaidc  topi.  Strongly 
double  reinforced 
heeli  and  loet.  Black, 
white,  cordovan. 


DURHAM  HOSlEKf 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Every  pair  of  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is  extra  strongly  re- 
inforced. The  legs  are  full  length,  tops  wide  and  elastic,  soles  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  Sizes  are  accurately  marked. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You 
should  be  able  to  buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  at  any  deal- 
er's. If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  our  sales  office,  88  Leonard 
Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM   HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales    Office:     88    Leonard    Street      New    York 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Tlie  llonum  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  country  for  a  b^kI,  flrHt-clasK, 
reliable,  uHert  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car»you  get  Is  right. 

Our  Htock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  1)»1»-17-1«}  models  at 
before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  exj>ects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money.     *" 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World's  LargeMt  Auto  Dealer* 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JVorld's  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


"R«o"  Cluster  Motal  ShinRlcB,  V-Cnmp,  C<>rru- 
eated.  Standing  Siam.  Tainti  <!  or  Galvanized  Koof- 
Ritrs.  Sidinjrs.  VVnIlboard.  PainU,  etc. .direct  to  you 
at  Kock-BottomtnctoryPricps.  Positively  ereatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  Fralsht. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  oatlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    Nopaintinsr 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  prool. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  pricofl  and  free 
Bamples.  We  Bell  direct 
to  you  and  eave  you  all 
in-between  dcalcr'a 
proats.  Ask  for  book 
No.  988 


HAY   AND   POTATOES 

Poultry   and  all   produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 

(4ood,  tt^ady.  active  demand. 

GIBB8  *  BRO..  323  N.  Front  8t..  Philadelphia. 

All    varieties    of    Rocks,    Reds, 
Wyandottes.    MInorcas,    Ham- 
burgs.  AnruniiH.  Oriiinirtonw.  Langnliann.   BrahniM, 


FOR  SALE 


Lechorns.  Andalusia"-  turkeys,  diirks.  Reese,  ku 
PiiSJm  low.  lUllpla  H.  Raby,  I^ondonYlllc 


Worth  W^hile  Poultry  Suggestions 

F.   V.  L.  TURNER 

When  grain,  wheat  particularly,  suc- 
cumbs in  price  to  popular  demand,  all 
other  commodities  will  tumble  after. 
A  return  to  normal  is  th^  only  safe 
solution  of  war  profiteering  for  every 
line,  of  endeavor.  The  feeding  of 
stock  and  poultry  will  then  be  more 
profitable,  and  the  grain-producer  will 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  commensurate 
wages.  More  -poultry  should  be  gath- 
ered to  the  farm,  that  additional  profit 
may  ensue. 

Have  you  produced  any  ready-to-lay 
pullets  for  sale  this  fall?  They  will 
bring  $2.50  each,  if  from  good  stock. 
Next  year  a  hundred  may  buy  half  an 
automobile. 

Because  of  the  meat  shortage  and 
high  prices,  poultry  meat  will  bring 
record  prices  this  winter.  Broilers 
are  the  means  to  big  money  in  mid- 
winter. Begin  on  an  incubatorful  of 
eggs  in  September,  and  you  will  be 
pleased  with  the  result. 

Eggs,  no  matter  how  high  they  go 
in  price,  are  more  profitable  converted 
into  fall  layers  and  winter  broilers. 


from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
was  as  follows:  Seventy-eight  pounds 
live  weight  left  State  College  express 
office;  upon  arriving  in  Philadelphia 
they  weighed  sixty-six  pounds,  or  a 
loss  of  twelve  pounds.  Received  $34.32 
for  the  sixty-six  pounds;  expressage, 
$1.23;  commission.  $1.72;  net  amount 
received,   $31.37. 

These  could  have  been  sold  at  the 
college  for  40  cents  a  pound,  and  would 
have  brought  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  they  did  in  Philadelphia  at 
52  cents  a  pound- 
Broilers  lose  anywhere  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  with  a  full  dress.  The 
customary  method  is  to  cut  down  the 
backbone  on  both  sides  from  the 'vent 
to  the  neck.  Thus  the  backbone  and 
the  neck  come  out  in  one  continuous 
piece  and  in  this  way  opening  up  the 
bird  so  that  the  intestines  and  other 
organs   may  be  removed  easily. 


Fattened  culls  are  selling  now,  and 
will  always  sell,  at  a  premium  when 
ready  for  market.  Crate-fattening  is 
the  least  expensive,  more  thorough 
and   quicker. 

Remember, ^the  tender  bird  is  best 
before  maturity. 

All  corn  and  no  wheat  makes  biddy 
a  fat  bird  and  a  poor  layer. 


Vineland  Poultry  Meeting 
A  program  dealing  entirely  with 
culling  and  lighting  is  being  planned 
for  the  fall  field  meeting  of  the  Vine- 
land  egg-laying  and  breeding  contest 
which  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Poultry  Assqpiation  are  plan- 
ning to  hold  on  September  .16th  and 
17th. 


Many    weeds   bear  tonic   seeds   that 
help  keep  the  birds  healthy. 


Do  you  grow  sunfiowers?  Seeds 
from  this  prolific  producer  are  helpful 
at  molting  time. 


Beat  the  bug  pests  to  it,  and  spray 
often. 


LOW  PRICEO  GARAGES 


Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Mad  o 
Fire-Proof  StaelGarasrea.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garase  Book,  ahowing  styles. 

tf;^8-!)88  PfcS  tt..   C<»«M»inii.  0. 


Fattening  Poultry 
It  is  a' good  plan  to  fatten  old  hens 
and  broilers  before  they  are  killed. 
Pen-fattening  has  been  found  very 
desirable.  By  this  method  the  fowls 
are  kept  in  a  restricted  range  and  fed 
fattening  feeds  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  following  ration  has  been  si:c- 
cesaful  in  New  Hampshire:  24  pounds 
cornmeal.  6  pounds  wheat  middlings 
and  4  pounds  ground  hulled  oats.  This 
should  be  mixed  with  buttermilk  to 
the  consistency  of  a  crumbly  mass, 
and  fed  three  times  a  day.  • 

The  University  of  Maine  recom- 
mends the  following  fattening  ration: 
100  pounds  cornmeal,  100  pounds  mid- 
dlings and  40  pounds  meat  meal.  This 
should  be  mixed  with  milk  or  water. 


Educational  Exhibits  at  Shows 
The  educational  exhibits  at  both  the 
Boston  and  New  York  poultry  shows 
this  year  will  be  under  th%  supervision 
of  Harry  M.  Lamon,  in  charge  of  poul- 
try investigations,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  is  now 
making  up  a  program  that  will  be  an 
Important  feature  at  each  of  these  big 
annual  poultry  events.  There  will  be 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  on 
each  day  of  the  shows,  and  demon- 
strations In  judging  poultry,  selecting 
non-layers  from  layers,  and  other  prac- 
tical work,  with  addresses  by  leading 
poultry  breeders  and  experts. 


It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  learn 
how  to  pick  out  loafing  from  laying 
hens  than  it  is  to  pay  their  board  out 
of  your  own  pocket  with  the  present 
high  prices  of  feed. 


CHICKS 


10c   tnd    op.       Rocks* 

LcKhorns,  Reds  and 
bioilen;  money  back  lot  dead  one*  as 
far  ai  Colorado,  Texas  and  Maine. 
Pamphlet  free.  Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery. 
C.M.Lauver.Prop.  Box  17,  McAlisterville.Pa 


uinean. 

iic,o. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ;^our"pro%»rt;':x 

rae.   JOHN  J.  BLACK,  US  8t.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


Marketing  Broilers 
Broilers  to  be  desirable  for  killing 
must  be  full  feathered  and  well  filled 
out.  They  must  have  a  compact  form 
and  must  grow  rapidly  so  that  the 
meat  will  be  tender.  They  should 
have  yellow  skin  and  shanks,  and 
preferably  white  or  light  feathers. 

The   result   of    shipping   a   crate  of 
broilers  to  Philadelphia  on  May  29th 


Coming  Poultry  Shows 

Wilmington.    December  1. 

MASSACHI SRTTM 

noston,    Derpinb«M    :{o  .Innunry    .3,    1920. 

MARYLAXW 

Ilaltimore,    December   2-0. 
Timonlum.    September    l-.!. 
llagerstown.    Octolx^r    14-18. 

NEIV   YORK 

Lisbon.  December  111-1.3. 
Uof'heHter.    November  24-29. 
Syracuse,    September   9-1.3. 
An  burn.  .Inn  nary  12-19.   1920. 
.New   York.   .lanuary   ^»-24,   1920. 
Mineola.   September  2R-27. 

NORTH    CAROLIN.%. 

Wilmington.    December  9-12. 
.NKIV  JERSEir 

Trenton.    September   29-October    3. 

OHIO 

Cleveland,   December  9-14. 

Defiance.   November  24-29. 

Cincinnati.   December  27-.Tanuary  1.   192«\ 

Lancaster.    December   .30  Jaauary   4.    1920. 

PKHJNSYLVANIA 

Ryl>errv.    IMiUadelphla.    SeptPmber  1-5. 
Reading.   September  10-2.3. 
Brookville.    September   9  12. 
rhiladelphia.   February  .3-7.  1920, 
Allentown.    Septenil>er   22-2r>. 
liancaster.   October   1-3. 
Il.nnover.    September   23-20.  .     .„ 

Roxborougb,  rbiladelphla,  December  10-13 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk.   January   13-17.   1920. 
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Farm  Implement  Prices 

Are  NOT  High 

You  can,  of  course,  pay  high  prices — and  no 
doubt  you  have — but  it  was  because  you  did 
not  have  your  goods  come  to  you  over  the 
**short   line'*    between    factory    and    farm. 

Selling  costs — ^not  manufacturing  costs — are  responsible  for  most  of  the  high 
prices.  If  the  implements  and  other  farm  equipment  which  you  buy  must  travel 
the  long  round-about  road,  passing  through  many  hands,  all  of  whom  have  to 
have  a  prof  it,  before  your  purchase  reaches  you,  dien  the  price  must  be  high. 


SH.P. 

National  Chlaf  Gasoline  •  Kerosene  Engine 

A  wonderful  value — simple.  Murdr  and  dependable.  Hop- 
per cooled,  throttle  eovemcd.  Webster  marncto  Imition. 
patented  kerosene  carburetor  on  all  exceptinr*t  J*  H.  P 
Prices:  1 J4  H.  P.$49.90— ?  H.  P.  $»4.0<>— 5  H  P. 
$120jOO  — 7  H.  P.  $176.00.  FuUy  guaranteed  and 
sold  on  trial. 


Saw  Frames  of  all  kinds  —  prices  from  $12.75  upward. 
Tilun<  Table  style  illustrated.  $19.60. 


But  there  it  a  "short  line**  between  factory  and  farm— 
the  National  Farm  Equipment  Company.  It  delivers 
farm  implements,  machinery  and  other  equipment 
direct  to  the  farm  from  the  factory  with  only  one  quick 
handling  and  one  small  profit  between. 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  investigate — to  see  for  yourself— 
what  farm  implement  prices  should  be  when  all  unneces- 
sary telling  costs  have  been  eliminated  by  our  '*short 
line"  plan— distribution  direct  to  farm  from  big  quantity 
producing  factories. 

Our  new  catalog  is  ready  for  you — the  prices  of  the  few 
implements  shown  on  this  page  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  hundreds  of  bargains  you  will  find  in  it.  There  is  at 
least  one  article  in  the  catalog  that  you  need  right  now 
, — and  you  will  pay  a  high  price  for  it  if  you  don't  have 
a  copy  of  our  catailog.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you.. 
Don't  think  of  buying  until  you  receive  this  book  and 
see  what  prices  you  should  pay — the  lowest  possible. 

Every  Article  Guaranteed — Every  article  we  sell  is 
standard  quality,  and  sold  under  a  guarantee  which  dis- 
tinctly provides  that  we  take  back  any  purchase  that 
does  not  give  full  and  complete  satisfaction,  and  return 
every  cent  paid  for  it,  together  with  freight  both  ways. 

Send  for  catalog  today  and  prove  to  yourself  that  farm  im- 
plement prices  are  not  high— if  delivered  over  the  Nation- 
al Farm  Equipment  "short  line"  route.  You  don't  have  to 
pay  high  prices  to  get  high  grade,dependable  implements. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Book 


The  best  two  war  Sulky  Plow  ever  built.  More  moaern 
improvetner.ri  than  any  on  flie  maiket  Price  $87. 50. 
Walking  Plow*  from  $6.50  up. 


NOW 


Hundred*  of  Illustration* 
Showing  Big  Values 
in  Plows 

Potato  Tools 


All  Steel  Power  Feed  CJr.nder.  special  alloy  cnndine  plates 
and  col.  cru>l..r,.  ball  bear.n£  end  thru.t.    Pr,ce  $24.50. 


Oar 

Money -Back 

Guarantee 

fully  protectM  you 

in  every  purchase 


Harrows 
Cultivators 
Garden 
Tools,  Sprajers 
and    Insecticides 
Seeding  Machines 
Separators,    Dairy 
Supplies,    Incubators 
Poultry   Supplies  and 
Many  Other  Lines. 


Department  G— 98  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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A  Crib  for  Storing  Corn 

« 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12  00  for  the  besttfl  uo  for  the  next  best  and  50  .euts  for  eacli  oth*<r  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
verience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  c-oninbute  their  ex  p^riem-e  on  tl.e  topic  under  discussion  and 
•UKicest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    CoutrilnUious  muat  read,  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Tiii'ic  No.  1275,  Ski'tkmukk  1.">. — NMuit  liavt» 
vmi  found  t«>  be  the  most  inolitable  was 
to  winter  younj?  stock V  Telj  us  what  .y.'U 
feed  tlieiu.  how  you  house  them  and  wlini 
the  cost  is.  if  possible.  Do  you  rals.> 
enoimh  vounK  stoclc  tu  maintain  yout 
luillving   lieidV      If   not.   why? 

Twic  No.  1270.  OcToBKK  1.— Business 
methods  on  the  farm.  What  have  you 
done  to  keep  pace  wltli  city  business  inen  ^ 
Have  vou  printed  stationery,  a  typewiltfei^ 
or  other  ofHee  <-.mveniences?  -^  aybe  your 
bookkeeping  system  is  new  and  emclerit 
tell  us  about  it.  Or  maybe  your  selling 
systems    are    new    developments. 

Topic  Nt»  1277.  Octoiu'.r  lo. — We  w-iU 
sJon  have  nlenty  of  time  for  winter 
reading.  What  do  you  read?  Do  you 
have  a  icircle"  In  the  family  or  com- 
munitv?  What  about  government  agri- 
cultural bulletins?  Do  you  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  them,  and  how  do  you  prcseive 
them  «)r  clipplnu's  you  may  make  from 
them  or  the  farm  i)aper8? ^ 


build  a  temporary  floor  in  the  crib,  and 
it  \  expect  to  store  the  grain  for  sev- 
eral months,  I  provide  a  weather-proof 
roof  of  bundles  of  fodder  or  straw 
and  brush.  1  distribute  a  few  drain 
tiles  throughout  the  mass  of  corn  in 
filling  the  crib  to  facilitate  ventilation, 
and  hence  never  lost  any  corn  through 
lack  of  storage  space.  ^  Such  a  crib 
can  be  built  of  any  size  desired. 

My    methods    of  •corn    handling   are 


rather  provincial  and  old  fashioned, 
but,  like  the  majority  of  farmers,  I 
have  to  put  up  with  my  present  equip- 
ment until  I  can  afford  a  husker  and 
shredder  and  an  elevator.  The  use  of 
these  machines  is  increasing  in  my 
section  as  labor  becomes  scarcer  and 
more  expensive.  Previously  we  have 
been  able  to  handle  our  corn  crop 
cheaper  by  hand  than  to  invest  in  such 
equipment. 

A.  S.,  Delmont,  N.  J.— I  built  my 
corncrib  of  wood.  It  is  a  single  crib, 
and  1  put  wire  all  around  it  so  the 
rats  a;id  mice  can  not  get  in.  The 
wire  is  galvanized,  and  ^s  ab<4it  Vj  inch 
square.  The  wire  cost  me  7  cents  a 
square  foot,  and  for  the  whole  crib  it 
cost  me  $16,  as  my  crib  holds  1000 
bushels  of  corn. 


Yea,  sa  double  crib  is  better  than  a 
single  one,  as  you  can  go  right  through 
a  crib,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  hard  work 
pitching  in  corn.  The  next  crib  I  build 
will  be  a  double  one. 

The  way  I  haul  my  corn  is  this: 
As  we  shock  it  we  throw  it  into  bas- 
kets, and  when  we  get  all  the  baskets 
full,  I  get  my  wagon  and  .load  it  with, 
baskets.  When  I  get  it  home  1  let 
one  man  go  in  the  •  crib,  and  I  hand 
him  out  the  baskets,  and  he  dumps 
them  down,  and  when  the  crib  is 
nearly  full  I  let  two  men  go  into  the 
crib  and  fill  it.  I  think  I  save  a  lot 
of  labor  this  way,  rather  than  throw- 
ing corn  on  the  ground  and  then  into 
the  wagon,  and  from  the  wagon  you 
have  to  throw  it  in  by  ears,  and  this 
takes  three  times  as  long  as  the  way 
1  do  my  hauling. 


J.  D.,   Prince  William,  Va.— When 
I   bought  my  farm,  six  years  ago,  my 
corncrib  looked  like  the  ruins  of  Chi- 
cago   subsequent    to    that    memorable 
night  when  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  kicked 
ever  the  lantern.     I   thought  I  saw  a 
chanie  for  salvaging  the  crib,  so,  with 
a  helper,  I   got  busy  and  elevated  the 
building  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
and   placed    it   on   oaken    posts    which 
were    fifteen    inches    in    diameter    and 
firmlv   bedded   on   rock.     I    placed   in- 
verted lard  cans  over  the  top  of  each 
post,    in    order   to    guard    against   the 
entrance  of  rats  and  mice.    The  frame 
of  the  crib  was  sound,  so  that  all  I  had 
to    do    was    replace    the    broken    slats, 
put  hinges  on  the  doors  and  windows, 
and    renovate    the    structure-  with    an 
adequate  coat  of  paint.     At  an  outlay 
of    $20    1    dolled    the    old    crib    up    so 
that  it   was  good  for  ten   years'  more 

service.  ,  .  ,.    w 

This   crib    is   not   the  type    which    I 
would  build,  as  I  prefer  central  drive- 
way building  with  grain  storage  space 
on  each  side.     1  also  favor  the  use  of 
an    elevator    and   hinged   platforms   at 
the  top  of  each  crib,  on   which  loads 
of  corn  can  be  dumped  and  allowed  to 
dry  temporarily  for  a  day  or  so  previ- 
ous to   dropping  the   hinged   platform 
and  allowing  the  corn  to  fall  into  the 
crib  proper.     The  use  of  this  scheme 
is    highly    serviceable   during   seasons 
when  the  corn  is  immature  and  needs 
extra  care  in  drying  before  It  can  be 
stored  in  large  quantities,  as  otherwise 
spoilage    results.      However,    my    crib 
was  of  the  type  which  prevails  largely 
in   the  South,  being  10   feet   wide.  20 
feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  rails  being 
spread    throughout    the    corn    during 
curing    to    aid    ventilation,    and    bins 
being    built    in    whenever    desired.      I 
divided   the   house   into   two   cribs  by 
installing  a  central  space  through  the 
middle   and    sloping    the    inside    walls 
from  top  to  bottom  so  that  the  cribs 
were   narrower   at   the    bottom.      This 
improved  the  ventilation,  and  allowed 
the  corn  to  cure  out  without  loss.     In 
housing  the  corn  I  distribute  the  loads 
alternately  between   the  cribs,  as  this 
exposes  it  to  greater  ventilation  before 
It   Is   covered   than   would   be  possible 
were  one  crib  filled  at  a  time. 

As  a  sure  control  for  rodents  I  can 
recommend  the  lining  of  the  cribs  with 
hardware  cloth,  which,  although  it  is 
expensive  under  present  conditions,  is 
as  efficient  in  keeping  out  the  fotir- 
legged  rogues  as  are  the  bars  of  the 
jail  effective  in  holding  criminals  in 
duress.  I  have  a  bulldog  who  delights 
in  killing  rats  and  mi(e,  and  his  spe- 
cial privilege  is  freedom  of  the  crib, 
with  the  consequence  that  he  usually 
disposes  of  all  offenders  who  penetrate 
to  the  corn  house, 

I  have  found  an  excellent  emergency 
crib  can  be  quickly  built,  in  time  of  a 
bumper  crop  which  taxes  storage  car 
paoity.  by  setting  the  necessary  posts 
in  a  circular  position  in  the  ground  so 
that  small-mesh  fencing  wire  may  be 
stretched  around  them  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  circular  crib.    I  then 
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You  buy  a  tractor  to  make 
money.  The  more  money  a  tractor 
or  implement  will  make  for  you 
the  more  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

G)n8i(ler  then  what  a  tractor  will 
make  for  you  in  dollars  anc!  cents 
— how  riuch  man  power  it  saves, 
how  many  horsec  it  Mspbces,  Cind 
the  more  r.nd  better  work  it  will 
do.  Th-^t  i3  the  way  to  buy  a 
tractor— tl  :  purchase  price  alone 
should  not  influence  you. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  you  get 
one  of  the  finest  power  ^ 
plants  on  wheel :.  You  get 
a  completely  equipped 
tractor,  with  self  starter, 
electric  governor,  electric 
lights,  belt  pulley,  power 
lih  gang  plow— everything 
you  need. 


Tg 
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The  Molinc  Lin* 
of  Imptomento 


HMrrvw. 

P1.nl.r* 

Cullivatar. 

Grain  Drill. 

Lim.  5<>»»«y» 

H*r  Mmkam 
Hay 
ttar 
Grain 
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You  L:iot  only  buy  a  quality 
tractor,  but  a  complete  system  of 
power  fzurming.  The  Moline-Uni* 
versal  enables  you  to  do  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating.  One 
man  operates  both  tractor  and  im- 
plement from  the  seat  of  the 
implement. 

Actual  figures  from  over  200 
farms  in  37  states  show  that  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  farming 
saves  an  average  of  I  3  men  and 
5  horses  per  farm.  ^ 

Figure  what  such  a  sav- 
ing will  mean  to  you.  Con-     • 
sidered  from  this  point  of   r 
view  the  Moline-Universal  i 
is  the  lowest  priced  tractof ' 
made.  Thousands  of  farm* 
ers  are  proving  this  every 
day.    Write   us  today  for 
full   information.   It*8   free 
on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  IlL 

SiMuFalb  | 

BUomm«t«M,  IH,^ 


AcUata 
NewOrlMMi* 

OkUhom*  City 


Stockton 


DooTor 
KaasMCity 


MAWveSTING  GRAIM) 


Baltiinore 
Los  Aiif  el«* 
liMiMiiapoKs 


Salt  Lake  Citr 
Columbua,  XMuo 


MiMM4>«li* 
Jacksoa,  Mick. 


Wheat 


Lower  Cost  Per  Bushel 


YOUR  profit  from  fertilizing  wheat  land  this  fall  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  food 
aod  the  size  of  the  crop.  More  plant  food  for  the  same  money  means  more  wheat  and  larger  profits. 
You  can  cut  the  cost  of  plant  food  by  buying  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  costs  the 
same  to  manufacture,  batch,  pile,  store  and  cure— and  for  bags,  bagging,  freight  and  hauling— a  ton 
of  low  grade  fertilizer  as  a  ton  of  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer.  It  takes  two  tons  of  low  grade 
fertilizer  to  equal  one  ton  of  high  grade  fertilizer. 

is  not  practical  to  use  less  than  two  per  cent  and  not  neces.sary  to  use 

more. 

—plenty  of  available  phosphoric  acid  to  stift'en  the  straw,  till  out 

the  grain  and  \'\\^\\  it  early. 

— 8uHicient  potash  to  help  tlje  phosphoric  acid,  i)lmnp  the  irram 
and  increase  the  weight  i^er  bushel.  Yon  pay  tU*^  t lire shu-  l»y  the 
bushel  but  you  sett  by  wciyht. 


If  you  buy  low  grade  fertilizer  you  pay  double  for  this  cost;  if 
you  buy  Armour's  high  grade  fertilizer,  you  save  this  exi)«iise. 

'Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  fill  every  wheat  need— fur- 
nish quickly  available  ammonia  to  give  the  young  wheat  plant  a 
goo<l  start  and  a  strong,  healthy  root  growth.  It  will  go  into  the 
Winter  right — sturdy,  vigorous  plauts  that  are  ready  to  grow  as  soon 
at  the  ground  warms  up.    'Two  per  cent  of  ammonia  is  enough.      It 


t 


Cereal  Special 


The  Right  Fertilizer 
for  Your  Soil 

On  sandy  soils — use  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fertiliser  No.  1-2-10-6. 

On  loam  soils — use  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  2 — 2-10-4. 

On  clay  soils  —  Use  Armour's  Cereal 
Special  Fertilizer  No.  3 — 2-12-2. 

If  you  have  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  you 
know  can  supply  the  necessary  potash 
use  Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizer 
No.  4—2-12-0. 


•upply  the  right  balance  of  plant  food  to  grow  the  most  wheat  at  the 
least  cost  per  bushel.  The  formula  is  right— the  materials  are  the 
best  that  can  be  had  and  they  feed  the  wheat  just  what  it  needs  and 
what  the  soil  lacks. 

Armour's  Cereal  Special  Fertilizers  are  concent ratetl  to  the 
hiKhesl  practical  point  so  that  the  plant  food  cost  will  be  as  low  as 
p<«»ible-  they  are  made  with  the  best  materials  adapted  to  the  special 


needs  of  the  wheat  crop;  they  are  manu fact VI red  by    llie   latest    and 
most  efficient  methods,  in  modern  factories,  under  the  sui>ervision  of 

trained  men. 

See  our  local  sales  agent  NOW;  have  him  reserve  your  Fall 
reciuirements.  Ask  him  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet  "Turning  Ferti- 
lizer Dollars  into  Wheat  Dollars"  or  white  our  nearest  olTice.  Don't 
delay — wheat  seeding  time  will  soon  be  here. 


Baltimore 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER 


Chicago 


T 
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Umi 


U\m^ 


Thi*  U  kh*  farm  woin«ii's  own  department— ^or  tbem  and  by  them.  It  U  deiroted  to  the  dueuMioa 
of  topic*  of  everydar  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  •»▼»»••— 
and  eapects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic,  under  di»cuMion  but  &1m  to 
nropose  topic*  for  future  di*cu**ion*.  The  best  letter  publi.hed  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded 
a  pnz*  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  Addro** 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Septkmukr  ir>. — Tills  Is  about  the  last  call 
for  conserving  garden  products  for  winter 
use.  Tell  us  some  of  the  things  you 
make  during  the  early  fall  for  use  during 
the  winter. 

OCTOBHK  1. — It  will  soon  be  time  to  have 
some  heat  in  the  house,  especially  for 
the  children.  What  have  you  found  the 
best  plan  to  be?  How  much  did  your 
heating  equipment  cost,  and  how  much 
does  It  cost  a  seasoa  for  fuel?  What 
are  Its  advantages? 


October  15. — Few  of  us  ever  get  too  old 
to  enloy  a  Hallowe'en  party,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  big  days  In  childhood.  Tell 
us  of  some  ways  we  can  celebrate  this 
"night  of  witches."  New  Ideas  for  In- 
vitations, decorations,  costumes,  games 
and  refreshments  are  always  acceptable 
and  can  be  adapted   for  other   occasions. 

Gmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  dota  not 
rmach  ua  at  Uatt  IS  day*  hmform  thm  datm  of 
iaaum,  it  will  bm  too  late. 


The  Country  Church  and  Sunday  School 


Mrs.  E.  "W.  W.,  Cashmere,  W.  Va. 

The  Sunday  school  In  most  districts 

is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
is  treated  so  in  ours.  It  is  true  in 
far  too  many  instances  that  the  older 
members  of  a  community  consider  it 
a  good  thing  for  the  children,  and  do 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  attend  them- 
selves, or  if  they  do  attend,  treat  it 
merely  as  a  social  gathering. 

In  our  church  v/e  consider  all  the 
church  members  enrolled  in  the  Sun- 
day school.  If  they  do  not  attend 
regularly  a  committee  is  appointed 
to  find  out  the  reason.  If  they  are 
providentially  hindered  from  attend- 
ing, their  names  are  placed  on  the 
list  to  receive  "home  literature"  so 
they  may  study  the  regular  lessons 
at  home. 

We  have  planned,  in  connection  with 
the  cradle  roll  work,  to  have  a  com- 
mittee appointed  from  the  girls'  junior 
or  senior  classes  each  Sunday  to  take 
care  of  the  babies  or  small  children 
in  the  room  nearby  which  is  fitted  up 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  three 
or  four  girls  may  care  for  a  number 
of  babies,  thus  allowing  the  mothers  to 
join  the  classes.  As  a  new  "committee 
is  selected  each  Sunday,  the  girls  do 
not  lose  connection  with  the  regular 
Sunday  school  work,  nor  do  they  miss 
more  than  one  lesson  in  eight  or  ten 

In  October  of  each  year  we  have  our 
annual  rally.  This  in  a  great  many 
ways  resembles  the  well-known  Chil- 
dren's Day.  The  chief  feature,  how- 
ever, is  the  certificates  of  attendance 
and  promotion  that  are  presented  to 
the  individuals  and  classes.  These  are 
splendid  incentives  for  both  old  and 
young.  The  Sunday  school  offers  for 
a  perfect  attendance  an  aluminum  pin 
or  badge;  for  twice  that  length  of 
time,  a  silver  one,  and  from  that,  a 
gold  badge. 

Our  community  is  well  supplied  with 
churches,  and  all  are  fairly  prosperous. 
Some  suffered  sorely  on  account  of 
loss  of  members  due  to  death  from 
war  and  influenza. 

My  Idea  of  a  successful  church  may 
well  be  described  with  two  words: 
harmony  and  work — harmony  with 
neighboring  churches  and  among  mem- 
bers of  one  church;  work — good,  earn- 
est, continual  work— in  furthering 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  May  all 
churches  be  successful  in  gathering 
souls  for  Christ. 


ance.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
splendid  choir — better  than  I  have 
heard  in  a  number  of  large  city 
churches;  and  our  suppers  and  enter- 
tainments are  always  well  attended. 
Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
church.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  its  Sunday  school  and  congregation, 
because  I  think  most  of  the  people  ai;e 
trying  to  do  right.  I  might  add  that 
they  are  mostly  farmers,  and  there  is 
a>  world  of  meaning  In  that  statement. 


ness,  has  done  no  end  of  trouble,  and 
especially  so  among  the  country  peo- 
ple. As  a  child  I  scarcely  ever  re- 
member of  my  father  going  to  church 
or  Sabbath  school,  though  he  always 
insisted  on  us  children  going,  and 
always  he  made  sure  that  each  one 
carried  a  penny.  Father's  Sabbath 
was  spent  salting  the  cattle,  walking 
over  the  farm  and  sitting  on  the  fence 
changing  ideas  with  his  neighbor, 
who,  of  course,  did  not  go  either. 

The  main  effort  in  our  church  and 
Sunday  school  is  to  bring  others. 
Everything  seems  to  be  slipping  under 
our  feet  today  but  the  church,  which 
is  built  on  the  rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and 
cannot  fail.  Here  is  the  place  to 
bring  up  our  boys  and  girls,  even  from 


their  infancy.    It  never  gets  too  hot  or 
too  cold  for  us  to  go  to  church;  sick- 
ness, only,  keeps  us  away.     Preachers 
do  not  like  to  preach  to  empty  seats. 
Lots  of  men  say:    "Why,  it  would  be 
a  sin  to  drive  our  horses  on  Sunday, 
after  working  them  hard  all  week."    I 
never  saw  it  that  way.     God  requires 
only   one-seventh   of   our   time.     How 
dare  we  refuse!     Better  stop  Saturday 
noon   and   let  the  horses  rest.     It  is 
impossible  to  have  a  successful  coun- 
try church  as  long  as  the  country  men 
continue  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
financial   side   of   life   only;    and   our 
unconcernedness    is    not    only    detri- 
mental to  the  life  of  our  churches,  but 
to  our  own  souls  and  those  for  whom 
we  are  responsible. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

PuU  directiont  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern      Pattern,  ar^  perfect-fitttng  and  nam  allowing.      When  ordering   write  your  name 
and  addresB  in  full,  state  the  number  and  site  of  each  pattern  yo^J^*"*;  ■£<»  »?I»^  IPt^**"   da 
«ch      Address.  FASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PH^LADA    PA. 


B.  B.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— In  the  little 
village  where  I  attend  Sunday  school 
and  church  there  are  services  in  only 
one  church,  and  this  is  a  branch  of  a 
charge  in  a  larger  village  a  few  miles 
away.  Considering  the  size  of  its 
flock  and  their  financial  status,  it  is 
very  prosperous — in  fact,  more  so  than 
the  church  of  which  it  i*  a  branch, 
although  many  of  the  constituents  of 
the  other  church  are  well-to-do,  and 
none  of  ours  are.  We  are  all  common 
people,  commonly  dressed,  with  a  com- 
mon welcome  for  rich  and  poor,  people 
of  other  denominations  and  no  denom- 
ination at  all. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  young  people  in 
the  community  belong  to  the  Sunday 
school,  there  is  no  need  of  any  special 
effort  In  the  line  of  increasing  attend- 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
First  of  all,  we  plan  to  keep  the  excel- 
lent preacher  we  have,  if  possible,  and 
until  after  conference  all  other  plans 
must  be  secondary.  I'm  sure  nothing 
would  kill  the  lively  interest  we  now 
have  quite  so  surely  as  losing  him  at 
this  time. 

We  have  two  organized  Sunday 
school  classes  that  meet  each  month 
for  a  purely  social  time;  indeed,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  four,  but  none  of  our 
family  belongs  to  the  two  primary 
ones.  These  meetings  go  a  long  way 
toward  stimulating  interest,  and  we 
have  had  them  for  three  or  four  years. 
We  constitute  the  outlying  appoint- 
ment on  a  village  charge,  and  the  pas- 
tor lives  in  the  village,  but  we  have 
him  with  us  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  the  third  Sunday  in  the  month 
we  have  him  in  the  evening  also. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  such  fine 
singers  that  any  lover  of  music  would 
come  to  church  to  hear  them  sing — 
unworthy  motive,  but  probably  better 
than  none. 

Our  own  immediate  community  has 
only  this  one  church,  and  it  is  faifly 
prosperous. 

An  ideally  successful  country  church 
is   one  which   is,    in   every   sense,   the 
community  center — one  that  serves  the 
community's  every  need.     I  must  ad- 
mit that  ours  falls  far  short  of  this, 
and  the  cause  is  largely  cramped  quar- 
ters.    We    have   no   adequate    Sunday 
school  accommodation,  and  if  we  had 
the    entire    community    out    at    once, 
there  wouldn't  be  standing  room.    We 
need  a  basement,  to  contain  a  kitchen 
and    dining-room,   at   least,   and   more 
room    above.      A    basement    campaign 
that  was  well  launched  two  years  ago 
was    abandoned    because   of    a    penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish    spirit   of   econ- 
omy   among   people   who  should   have 
been  ashamed  of  it;  so  a  few  continue 
to  pay  the  bills  that  would  have  been 
borne  gladly  by  the  whole  community 
if  we  had  been  willing  to  make  room 
for  them  and  invite  them  In. 


Mrs.  D.  R.  McC,  Schellbury,  Pa. — 
."No  drones  in  the  hive,"  I  think,  is  the 
secret  of  a  successful  country  church, 
or  any  other  church,  for  that  matter — 
w  here   all   work   together   for  the   ad- 
vancement   of    the    kingdom    and    the 
welfare  of  our  brother  man.     Whether 
we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  we  are 
in    a    great    measure    "our    brother's 
keeper."     Our  lives  are  telling  either 
for  better  or  worse  among  our  fellow 
men.     But   this  great   oneness,   which 
is  more  to  be  desired   than   anything 
else,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  in  our  churches  today — too  fear- 
fully   much    selfishness    in    evidence. 
Then,  too,  that  little  fox,  unconcerned- 
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0.18O Ladles'    and    misses'    wnlst.      Cut 

In  sizes  34.  M,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  A  new  and  becoming  outline  Is 
achieved  In  the  odd  yoke  of  contrasting 
material. 

0.^4U(. — Misses'  or  small  women's  dre^s. 
Cut  in  sizes  14,  10,  18  and  20  years.  The 
sllp-on  bltiuse  features  the  drop  shoulder 
line  and  Peter  Pan  collar. 

0.175 Men's    and    boys'    shirt.      Cut    in 

sizes  12%.  11.  131^,  14.  14Vj.  15,  laVi. 
Ifi.  10%,  17.  17%.  18,  18%  and  19  Inches 
neck  measure.  The  long  sleeves  have 
French   cuffs. 

0.37.1 Girls'     one-piece    dress.       Cut    In 

sizes  0.  8.  10.  12  and  14  years.  The  at- 
trR<tive  bloused  effect  Is  obtained  by  at- 
taching the  dress  to  a  body  lining. 

0.17 1. — Boys'  stilt.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4 
and  0  venrs.  The  box-plnlted  coat  Is 
double  breasted,  and  Is  llnlshed  with  a 
neat    sailor    collar    of    contrasting   m.aterial. 


0.1S4. — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  30. 
3S.  40  iind  42  Inches  bust  me.isure.  Tha 
inverted  nlalt  at  each  side  of  the  skirt 
gives   additional    fullness. 

t>.1Hft Ladles'    two    or   three-piece   skirt. 

Cut  In  sizes  20,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  novel  pocket  arrangement 
Is  the  new  feature  of  this  skirt,  which  Is 
gathered  all  around  at  the  slightly  raised 
waistline.  ^        .        .         ^     „ 

o:<M.1 Girls'    dress.      Cut    In   sizes   0.    S. 

10,  12  and  14  years.  The  front  panel 
trimmed  with  large  pearl  buttons  Is  a  new 
and  original  Idea. 

0.1H7. — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  20,  28.  30.  32  and  34  inches  waist 
measure.  The  front  gore  Is  fitted  at  the 
slltjhtly  raised  waistline,  but  the  back  gora 
shows   fullness.  ^ 

0.10.1. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
34.  30.  38.  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust 
meastire.  The  surplice  waist  is  worn  over 
a  two-piece  gathered  skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owine  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker  —which 
Illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■end  It  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordertd 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PP.ACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Washing  and  Ironing 

MRS.   A.   D.  ASTHEIMEB 


I  do  not  dread  washing  and  ironing 
for  four  small  children,  my  husband 
and  myself  since  I  started  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Several   years  ago  "we  purchased   a 
motor  washer    (the  best  of  its  kind) 
and  a  small  gasoline  engine  to  oper- 
ate it.     The  engine  works  the  washer 
and  the  wringer.     Into  the  washer  I 
shave  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  good  laundry  soap,  and  then  fill  it 
nearly  full  of  warm  water.    The  clothes 
are  sorted,  and  the  best  white  pieces 
put  in  first,  and  then  the  rougher  and 
rougher  ones,   until   finally  the  heavy 
farm    clothes    got    their    turn.      The 
washer  is  closed,  and  left  to  run  for 
about  five  minutes.    Then  the  wringer 
is   turned    on,    and    the   engine   again 
helps.     It  is  necessary,  as  the  dirtier 
pieces  are  put  in,  to  let  the  machine 
run    longer.      About    twenty    minutes' 
working  will  remove  all  the  dirt  from 
even  the  worst  pieces. 

After  all  the  clothes  have  been  put 
through,  the  machine  Is  emptied  (a 
email  hose  attached  leads  the  water 
Into  a  nearby  drain ) .  The  ones  washed 
first  are  again  placed  into  it,  without 
any  soap  this  time,  and  boiling  water 
poured  on.  These  are  washed  about 
three  minutes,  and  then  wrung  into  a 
lubful  of  water  to  which  wash  blue 
has  been  added,  and  from  these  into 
the  basket,  which  is  placed  on  small 
express  wagon  and  drawn  Into  the  yard 
where  the  clothes  are  hung  to  dry. 
Each  machineful  need  only  run  a  few 
minutes  the  second  time. 

Now    for    the    ironing:     First,    if   a 
little  care  is  taken  when  the  straight 
pieces    are    put   through    the    wringer 
the  last  time,   the   rougher   ones   will 
need  very  little  ironing.    I  fold  all  the 
towels,  underwear  and  sheets  neatly  as 
I  take  them  from  the  line,  and  never 
worry    because    they    are    not    ironed. 
Second,  the  starched  pieces  are  damp- 
ened in  the  evening,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  iron  the  next  morning.     Again  does 
gasoline  become  a  good  servant,  as  it 
heats  the  Iron  I  use.     If  properly  filled 
and  lighted,  it  will  burn  three  hours 
with  a  steady  heat,  and  in  summer  I 
often  do  my  ironing  under  a  shade  tree 
in   the  yard,   where    I    can   enjoy   the 
breezes,  instead  of  near  a  hot  range,  as 
most  housewives  do. 
Pennsylvania. 

*  — 

How  to  Banish  Ants 

Those   who   have   trouble   with   ants 
might  try  the  following  bait,  says  the 
New    York    State    College    pf    Agricul- 
ture:    1   pound  of  sugar,  1-3  oijnce  of 
arsenate  of  soda  and  1  quart- of  water. 
After  the  sugar  has  been  dissolved  lif 
the  water,   add   the   arsenate   of  sod^, 
boil  the  mixture,  strain  It.  and  allow 
it  to  cool.     Small  sponges  should  then 
be   dipped    In    this    liquid    and    placed 
where  the  ants  are  found.     Great  care 
must    be    exercised    in    handling    this 
svrup.  as  It  i*  p'oisonous. 
"  Arthur    Gibson,    assistant    Dominion 
entomologist   of   Canada,   also    reports 
excellent  result*  from  the  use  of  pow- 
dered sodium  fluoride.     This  powder  Is 
applied  bv  means  of  a  small  puffer,  or 
dusted,  from  a  bottle  or  box.  into  the 
cracks  or  crevices  where  the  ants  have 
their  runways. 

A  New  Hat  From  an  Old  One 

How  to  make  a  new  hat  blossom 
where  only  an  old  hat  hung  before  is 
a  subject  which  is  interesting  many 
women  these  days,  say  the  home  dem- 
onstration agents  and  other  workers 
In  home  economics.  The  following 
suggestions  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  are 
especially  timely: 

Black  straw  hats  may  be  cleaned 
with  alcohol  and  water,  and  some  of 
the  commercial  coloring  substances 
used  to  restore  color  and  luster.  Wh  te 
Btraw  hats  may  be  cleaned  with  a  solu- 
tion of  one  teaspoonful  of  oxalic  acid 
to  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  by  suspend- 
ing the  hat,  after  it  has  been  thor- 
ruiehlv  wet  in  a  barrel  at  the  bottom  of 
which  sufphur  is  burned  In  a  tin  dish. 


Black  satin  ribbons  may  be  reno- 
vated by  laying  them  on  a  board  and 
sponging  with  ammonia  and  water  or 
alcohol  and  water.  They  should  then 
be  pressed  while  damp,  affter  they  have 
been  covered  with  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper. 

Velvet  may  be  steamed  by  one  of 
two  methods.  By  the  first  the  velvet 
is  held  in  front  of  the  spout  of  a 
steaming  teakettle,  and  the  steam  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  the  velvet.  The 
velvet  must  not  be  held  too  close,  or 
steap  spots  will  be  made.  The  velvet 
must  be  brushed  immediately  after  the 
steaming.  By  the  second  method  the 
velvet  is  held  over  a  hot  iron  which 
has  been  covered  with  a  damp  cloth. 
The  steam  from  the  cloth  will  pass 
through  the  velvet,  and  the  velvet  may 
be  brushed  at  the  dame  time. 


Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

Sweet  milk,  sour  milk. 

Buttermilk  and   whey, 
All  make  good  fobds 

Prepared  the  proper  way. 

An  old  opera  cape,  dyed  and  fixed  up 
a  bit,  was  transformed  by  one  New 
York  state  woman  into  a  stylish  and 
useful  dolman. 

A  woman  who  is  noted  for  her  good 
bre^d  says  she  always  turns  the 
freshly  baked  loaves  on  their  side  or 
on   end  to  prevent  sogglness. 

"Principles  of  Jelly  Making"  is  a 
bulletin  the  state  college  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  you  if  you  ask  for 
R.  C.  H.  114. 

When  it  comes  to  producing  energy 
at  low  cost,  on  the  basis  of  present 
prices  there  are  only  three  common 
foods  which  vie  with  milk.  These  are 
salt  mackerel,  full  cream  cheese  and 
dry  beans. 

One  well-beaten  egg  and  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  raspberry  juice  added  to 
the  milk  and  well  shaken  produce  a 
carnation  julep  which  is  guaranteed  to 
make  Milwaukee  jealous. 

Adhesive  plaster  is  one  of  the  t>est 
household   menders,  especially   for  all 
sorts    of    rubbers.      A   housewife    who 
keeps  It  handy  says  it  has  as  wide  a 
range  of  uses  as  the  versatile  hairpin. 
Any  housewife  can  do  a  good  job  of 
pressing  woolen   garments  If  she  will 
take  pains  and  heed  a  few  simple  sug- 
gestions which  are  made  by  the  home 
economics   workers   at   the   New  York 
State   College   of    Agriculture. 
Use  a  moderately  hot  iron. 
Use  a  pressing-cloth  which  has  been 
wrung  as  dry  as  possible. 

Place  the  pressing-cloth  on  the  right 
side  of  the  garment,  and  press  until 
the  cloth  Is  dry.  When  the  cloth  Is 
removed,  the  material  being  pressed 
should  look  soft  and  fluffy,  but  should 
not  be  entirely  dry. 

The  material  should  now  be  turned 
over  and  pressed  on  the  wrong  side 
until  it  is  dry.  If  pressed  on  the  right 
side  the  nap  will  be  flattened  down 
and  the  surface  will  appear  shiny. 


For  the  Woman  who 
wishes  to  be  Well  Dressed 
at   the   Minimum  Cost 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA 


presents  the  Fall  issue  of '' STOREANDHQMEr 
a  magazine  of  women's  and  children's  wear 


The  merchandise  illustrate*  in  this  book  is  of  the  dame  style  and 
excellent  quality  as  that  shown  to  our  customers  in  thd  Store,  and  is  so 
moderately  priced  that  it  is  well  within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest 
income. 

The  magazine  includes  a  comprehensive  showing  of  hats,  dresses, 
suits  and  coats,  lingerie,  underwear,  shoes  and  things  for  the  little  ones. 

This  book  is  published  as  a  special  accommodation  to  those  of  our 
customers  who  cannot  shop  in  person  in  Philadelphia. 

It  brings  to  them  as  fine  a  choice  of  garments  as  we 
have  been  able  to  select  from  our  large  stocks.  Each 
garment  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  many  of  them  arc 
specially  priced  for  this  magazine. 


If  you  tcould  like  to  receive  this  magaane  free  of  charge, 
send  your  name  and  address  to 

"Store  and  Home,"  Mail  Order  Section 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  PHILADELPHIA 


Try  the  following  rerlpee.  rpcommpnflpa 
by    the   New  Jersey    State  ColleKe  of   Agn- 
?Jlture.      They    arl   a    little   different    from  ■ 
the     ordinary,     and     you     will     find     them 
delicious :  ,,. 

Lfmon  Bread  Pi'DDINO.— 2  oupfuls  milk. 
1  cupful  br«idcrumb».  H^  cupful  sujrnr. 
yolkfl  of  2  ejfpi.  whites  "f  2^KP«,-  ^  tab  o- 
spoonfuls  powdered  sugar.  Juice  of  1  lpm«m 
grated  rind  of  1  lemon.  Soak  breadcrumbs 
in  milk  for  ten  minutes,  add  the  sugar,  egg 
volks  and  grated  rind  of  the  lemon,  ^et 
■pudding  dish  In  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake 
In  a  Blow  oven.  When  It  Is  set  like  custard, 
remove  from  the  oven,  and  pour  the  lulce 
of  the  lemon  over  the  ton  of  the  pudding. 
If  the  lemon  is  large,  add  a  little  sugar  to 
the  lemon  lulce.  Beat  the  whites  of  - 
eggs  until  drv.  and  gradually  add  2  taWe- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Spread  this 
merlngiie  over  the  top  of  the  pudding,  and 
brown   In    a    moderate   oven.      Serve   hot    or 

siuRRF.D  Eoos  With  Rice. — Line  a  shal- 
low buttered  baking  dish  with  ht)t  boiled 
rice.  Break  6  egga,  and  carefully  drop 
them  into  the  rice.  Cover  with  1  cupful 
of  white  sauce  Into  which  ^  cupful  of 
grated  cheese  has  been  added.  Set  baking 
dish  In  pan  of  hot  water,  and  cook  In  a 
■low  oven  until  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are 
Jelly-like. 


[n  Wall  Papers^ 

FRESHEN    UP   AND     DECORATE      VOUF 
home  this  fall  at  a  bi^    saving  ! 

Send  for  Free  book  showing  98  sam- 
ples   of    new,    artistic  wall    papers — 
fashionable    New  York    patterns- 
all   priced  extremely    low.    Won- 
derful  assortment  —  handsome 
design  for  every  room — v\ater- 
proof  wall    paper    for  bath- 
room or  kitchen.       Samples 
cut  from    actual  wall   paper 
and  large   enough   to  show 
full    pattern — also   colored 
reproductions  to  show  how 
paper  looks    on   the    wall. 
Full  directions  on    how  to 
hang  wall  paper. 

Oriet  from  this  <i>lendid  book  and 
i.ivt  money.  It  will  give  vovi  manjr 
new  decorative  ideas,  loo. 


1  Wf'te  II  orre — FREE. 


imdiiM^.  NewYork.Clty| 


PREMO 
Film  Packs 

Developed  23c. 

M.iil  US  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  5  or 
Vi  X  5|4  and  smaller,  for  25c.  Prints  on 
\clox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de- 
sired.   The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOHN  H.WVORTTT  COMP.XNY 

(Kastman  Kodak  Company) 

1030  Chestnut  St..  PIIIL.ADKLPIIT.X.  P.^. 


Bath  Tub  H^i!^ 
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CHAPTER  XII 

ROUSED    FROM    HER    SLUMBER 

At  twenty  minutes  to  four  the  par- 
sonage family  clustered  excitedly  in 
the  sitting-room,  which  the  sunshine 
flooded  cheerily.  They  were  waiting 
for  the  hero  of  Prudence's  romance. 

"Oh,  Larkie,  will  you  run  upstairs 
and  bring  my  lace  handkerchief?  It's 
on  our  dresser,  in  the  burnt-wood  box." 
And  after  Lark  had  departed,  she  went 
oh:  "The  flowers  are  not  quite  in  the 
center  of  the  table,  Fairy — a  little  to 
the  right.  If  you  would  move  the 
curtains  the  least  little  bit,  those  torn 
places  would  not  show."  Then  she 
sighed.  "How  nice  you  all  look.  Oh, 
Connie,  won't  you  turn  the  clock  a 
little  this  wa^,  so  I  can  see  it?  That's 
better,  thank  you,  precious.  Thank 
you,  Lark — isn't  it  a  pretty  handker- 
chief? I've  only  carried  it  three  times, 
and  I  have  never  really  used  it.  Would 
you  keep  these  pearls  on,  Fairy,  or 
would  you  take  them  off?" 

"I  would  keep  them  on,  Prue.  They 
catch  the  color  of  the  gown  a  little, 
and  are  just  beautiful.  You  do  look  so 
sweet,  but  your  face  is  very  flushed. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  feverish.  Maybe 
we  had  better  not  let  him  see  *Prue 
today,  father.  Perhaps  he  can  come 
back  tomorrow."  . 

"Fairy!"  exclaimed  Prudence.  "Be- 
Bides,  he  must  come  in  to  get  his  coat. 
We  can't  expect  him  to  go  coatless 
over  Sunday.  Listen — listen,  girlsl 
Look,  Fairy,  and  see  if  that  is  he! 
Yes,  it  is,  I  know — I  can  tell  by  his 
walk."  Warm,  rich  color  dyed  her  face 
and  throat,  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  heart,  wondering  if  Connie, 
beside  her,  could  hear  its  tumult. 

"I'll  go  to  the  door,"  said  father 
Starr,  and  Prudence  looked  at  him 
beseechingly. 

"I — I  am  sure  he  is  all  right,  father. 
I — you  will  be  nice  to  him,  won't  you?" 
Without  answering,  Mr.  Starr  left 
the  room.  He  could  not  trust  his  voice. 
"Listen,  girls,  I  want  to  hear,"  whis- 
pered Prudence.  And  she  smiled  as 
she  heard  her  father's  cordial  voice. 

"You  are  Mr.  Harraer,  aren't  you? 
I  am  Prudence's  father.  Come  right 
in.  The  whole  family  is  assembled  to 
do  you  honor.  The  girls  have  already 
made  you  a  prince  in  disguise.  Come 
back  this  way.  Prudence  is  resting 
very  nicely." 

When  the  two  men  stepped  into  the 
sitting-room,  Prudence,  for  once,  quite 
overlooked  her  fafher.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  Jerrold  Harmer's  face,  and 
.  waited,  breathless.  Nor  was  he  long 
in  finding  her  among  the  bevy  of  girls. 
He  walked  at  once  to  the  bed.  and  took 
her  hand. 

"My  little  comrade  of  the  road,"  he 
said  gaily,  but  with  tenderness,  "I  am 
afraid  you  are  not  feeling  well  enough 
for  callers  today." 

"Oh.  yes.  I  am,"  protested  Prudence 
with  strange  shyness. 

He  turned  to  the  other  girls,  and 
greeted  them  easily.  He  was  entirely 
self-possessed.  "Miss  Starr  told  me  so 
much  about  you  that  I  know  you  all, 
to  begin  with."  He  smiled  at  Fairy  aa 
he  added:  "In  fact,  she  predicted  that 
I  am  to  fall  in  love  with  you.  And  so. 
very  likely,  I  should — if  I  hadn't  met 
your  sister  first." 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  then 
he  walked  back  and  stood  by  Prudence 
once  more.  "Was  it  a  bad  sprain? 
Does  it  pain  you  very  badly?  You  look 
tired.  I  am  afraid  It  was  an  imposi- 
tion for  me  to  come  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  that."  put  in 
Connie  anxiously  "She  wanted  you  to 
come.  She's  been  getting  us  ready  for 
you  ever  since  the  doctor  left.  I  think 
it  was  kind  of  silly  for  me  to  wear  my 
blue  just  for  one  caller." 

The   twins   glared   at  her,  realizing 
that  she  was  discrediting  the  parson- 
age, but  Jerrold  Harmer  laughed,  and 
Prudence  joined  him. 
"It    is    quite    true,"    she    admitted 


frankly.  "The  mule  and  I  disgraced 
the  parsonage  this  morning,  and  1 
wanted  the  rest '  of  you  to  redeem  it 
this  afternoon."  She  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly. "Then  you  had  another 
coat?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  I  saw  this  one  in  a 
window  this  morning,  and  couldn't  re- 
sist it.  Was  the  ride  very  hard  on 
your  ankle?" 

Mr.  Starr  -  was  puzzled.  Evidently 
it  was  not  lack  of  funds  which  brought 
this  man  on  foot  from  Des  Moines  to 
Mount  Mark — half  way  across  the 
state!  He  did  not  look  like  a  man 
fleeing  from  justice.  What,  then,  was 
the  explanation? 

"You  must  have  found  it  rather  a 
long  walk,"  he  began  tentatively,  his 
eyes  on  the  young  man's  face. 

"Yes,  I  think  my  feet  are  a  little 
blistered.  I  have  walked  farther  than 
that  many  times,  but  I  am  out  of 
practice  now.  Sometimes,  however, 
walking  is  a  painful   necessity." 

"How  long  did  it  take  you  coming 
from  Des  Moines  to  Mount  Mark?"  in- 
quired Ca(rol  in  a  subdued  and  respect- 
ful voice — and  curious,  withal. 

"I  did  not  come  directly  to  Mount 
Mark.  I  stopped  several  places  on 
business.  I  hardly  know  how  long"  it 
would  take  coming  straight  through. 
It  would  depe»id  on  one's  luck,  I 
suppose." 

"Well,"  said  Lark,  "taking  it  a  lit- 
tle at  a  time,  it  might  be  done,  but 
for  myself  I  shmild  never  dream  of 
undertaking  so   much   exercise." 

"Could  you  walk  from  here  to  Bur- 
Imgton  at  one  stretch?"  asked  Connie. 
He  looke4  rather  surprised.  "Why, 
perhaps  I  could  if  I  was  in^hape,  but 
— seven  miles  was  all  I  cared  about 
this  morning."    . 

"Well,  I  think'  it  was  mighty  brave 
of  you  to  walk  that  far — I  don't  care 
why  you  did  it,"  announced  Connie 
with  emphasis. 

"Brave!"  he  repeated.  "I  have 
walked  three  times  seven  miles,  often, 
when  I  was  in  school." 

"Oh,  I  mean  the  whole  thing — clear 
from  Des  Moipes,"  explained  Connie. 

"From  Des  Moines!"  he  gasped. 
"Good  heavens!     I  did  not  walk  from 

Des  Moines!     Did  you "    He  turned 

to  Prudence  questioningly.  "Did  you 
think  I  walked  clear  from  Des  Moines?" 
"Yes."  And  added  hastily:  "But  I 
did  not  care  if  you  did.  It  did  not 
make  any  difference  how  you  came." 

For  a  moment  he  was  puzzled.  Then 
he  burst  out  laughing.  "I  am  afraid 
we  had  too  much  to  talk  about  this 
morning.  I  thought  I  had  explained 
my  situation,  but  evidently  I  did  not. 
I  drove  from  Des  Moines  in  the  car, 

and " 

"The  automobile!"  gasped  Carol  with 
a  triumphant  look  at  Lark. 

"Yes,  just  sp.  I  stopped  several 
places  on  business  as  I  came  through. 
I  drove  from  Burlingrton  this  morning, 
but  I  got  off  the  road«  The  car  broke 
down  on  me,  and  I  couldn't  fix  it — 
broke  an  axle.  So  I  bad  to  walk  in. 
That  is  what  I  was  seeing  about  today 
— sending  a  man  out  for  the  car  and 
arranging  about  the  repairs."  He 
smiled  again.  "What  in  the  world  did 
you  think  I  would  walk  from  Des 
Moines  for?"  he  a«ked  Prudence,  more 
inquisitive  Ihan   grammatical. 

"I  did  not  think  anything  about  it 
until  they  asked  me,  and — I  did  cot 
know  about  the  car.  You  did  not  men- 
tion it." 

"No.  I  remember  now.  We  were 
talking  of  other  things  all  the  time." 
He  turned  frankly  to  Mr.  Starr.  "Per- 
haps you  have  heard  of  the  Harmer 
Automobile  Company,  of  Des  Moines. 
My  father  was  Harvey  Harmer.  Two 
years  ago,  when  I  was  running  around 
in  Europe,  he  died.  It  was  his  desire 
that  I  should  personally  take  charge 
of  the  business.  So  I  hurried  home, 
and  have  had  charge  of  the  company 
since  then.    We  are  eetaJblishing  sales 
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agencies  here,  and  in  Burlington,  and 
several  other  towns.  I  came  out  for 
a  little  trip,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  business 
with  our  new  men.  That's  what 
brought  me  to  Mount  Mark."  To 
Connie  he  added  laughingly:  "So  I 
must  sacrifice  myself,  and  do  without 
your  praise.  I  did  not  walk  until  the 
car  broke  down  and  compelled  me  to 
do  so." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Pru- 
dence distinctly  triumphed  over  her 
father.  She  flashed  him  the  glance 
of  a  conqueror,  and  he  nodded  under- 
standingly.  He  liked  Jerrold  Harmer 
— as^much  as  he  could  like  any  man 
who  stepped  seriously  into  the  life  of 
Prudence.  He  was  glad  that  things 
were  well.  But — they  would  excuse 
him.  He  must  look  after  his  Sunday's 
sermons. 

A  little  later  the  twins  and  Connie 
grew     restless,     and     finally     Connie 
blurted    out:      "Say,    Prue,    don't    you 
•think  we've  upheld  the  parsonage  Ion  5 
enough?      I    want    to    get    some    fresh 
air."      The    twins-  would    never    have 
been  guilty  of  such  social  indiscretion 
as  this,  but  they  gladly  availed  them- 
selves   of    Connie's    "break,"    and    fol- 
lowed  her   out  of   doors.     Thon   Fairy 
got   up.   laughing.     "I    have   done   my 
share,  too.     I  think  we'll  leave  the  par- 
sonage  in    your   hands   now,    Prue.      I 
want  to  write  to  Aunt  Grace.     I'll  be 
just  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  if 
Prudence    wants    me,    you    will    call. 
won't   you,    Mr.    Harmer?     Ar1    won't 
you    stay    for    dinnc'r    with    us?      Tm 
sure  to  disgrace  the  parsonage  again, 
for   I    am    no   cook,    but   you    can   get 
along  for  once,  surely.    We  spend  more 
time  laughing  when   the  food  is  bad, 
and   laughter   is   very   healthful.     You 
will  stay,  won't  you?" 

Jerrold  Harmer  looked  very  eager, 
and  yet  he  looked  somewhat  doubtfully 
at  Prudence.  Her  eyes  were  eloquent 
with  entreaties.  Finally  he  laughed 
and  said:  "I  should  certainly  like  to 
stay,  but,  yoii  see.  I  want  to  come  back 
tomorrow.  Now,  will  I  dare  to  come 
back  tomorrow  if  I  stay  for  dinner  to- 
night? Wouldn't  Connie  say  that  was 
disgracing  the  parsonage?" 

Fairy  laughed  delightedly.  "That  is 
very  good,"  she  said.  "Then  you  will 
stay.  I'll  try  to  fix  it  up  with  Connie 
to  save  the  reputation  of  the  house. 
Now,  do  not  talk  too  much.  Prue.  and — 
what  shall  we  have  for  dinner?  We 
only  say  dinner  when  we  have  com- 
pany, Mr.  Harmer.  What  we  have  is 
supper." 

Prudence  contracted  her  brows  in 
the  earnest  endeavor  to  compose  a 
menu  suitable  for  this  occasion. 
"Mashed  potatoes,  and — use  cream. 
P'airy.  You'd -better  l^t  Lark  do  the 
mashing,  for  you  always  leave  lumps. 
And  breaded  veal  cutlet,"  with  a  sig- 
nificant glance,  "and  creamed  peas, 
and  radishes,  and  fruit.  Will  that  be 
enoiigh  for  you.  Mr.  Harmer?" 
"Oceans,"  he  said  contentedly. 
"Well,  I'll  collect  the  twins  and  Con- 
nie, and  we  will  try  to  think  up  a  few 
additions.     Where's  the  money?" 

"In  the  dungeon,  and  the  key  is  on 
the  nail  above  the  door.     And  the  sil 
yerware    is   there,    too."   with   another 
significant  glance. 

After  that.  Prudence  lay  back  hap- 
pily on  the  pillows  and  smoothed  the 
lace  on  her  mother's  silk  dressing- 
gown. 

"Talk  to  me."  she  said:  "tell  me 
about  where  you  live,  and  what  you 
^Q — your  work,  you  know,  and  how 
you  amuse  yourself.  1  want  yon  to 
aiiiuse  me  now.  Mr.  Harmer." 

"You  called  me  Jerry  this  morning  " 
"Yes,  I   know.     Do  yon  want  me  to 
call  you   Jerry,  still?" 

"Yes,  Prudence,  I  do.     Do  you  mind 
if  1  move  my  chair  a  little  closer?" 
•No:    put  it  right  here.     Now.  I  am 

ready."  .  .  .   ^        ^, 

"But     there's     nothing     interesting 

about    me.     Let's  talk  of '* 

"It's    interesting    to    me.      Tell    me 
about  your  business."  ^     .  ^     , 

"You  don't  care  anythmg  about  busi- 
ness. I  am  sure." 

•I   care  about   your  business. 
"Do   you.    Prudence?      You    look    so 
sweet  this  afternoon.    I  nearly  blurted 


it  out  before  the  whole  family. 
Wouldn't  the  twins  have  laughed?  It 
would  have  disgraced  the  pacsonage. 
I  think  Mr.  Starr  is  awfully  lucky  to 
have  five  girls,  and  all  of  them  pretty. 
But  isn't  it  strange  that  the  prettiest 
and  dearest  one  of  them  all  should  be 
the  oldest  daughter?" 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  really "  Pru- 
dence began  earnestly.  Then  she 
stopped,  and  added  honestly:  "But  I 
am  glad  you  think  so." 

No,  they  did  not  quote  poetry,  they 
did  not  discuss  the  psychological  intri- 
cacies of  spontaneous  attraction,  they 
did  not  say  anything  deep,  or  wise,  or 
learned,  but  they  smiled  at  each  other 
with  pleased,  investigating  eyes.  He 
put  his  hand  on  the  coverlet,  just  near 
enough  to  touch  the  lace  on  the  sleeve 
of  her  silk  dressing-gown.  And  to- 
gether they  found  Paradise  in  the 
shaliby  sitting-room  of  the  old  Meth- 
odist parsonage  that  afternoon. 

"Must  you  prepare  meat  for  breading 
half  an  hour  before  cooking,  or  when?" 
demanded  Fairy  from  the  dining-room 
door. 

,  "What?  Oh!  Fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore.- Don't  forget  to  salt  and  pepper 
the  crumbs,  Faiiy" 

"Perhaps  some  time  your  father  will 
let  you  and  a  couple  of  the  others  come 
to  Des  Moines  with  me  in  the  car. 
You  would  enjoy  a  few  days  there,  1 
know.  I  live  with  my  aunt,  a  dear, 
motherly  little  old  soul.  She  will 
adore  you.  Prudenc  e.  and  you  will  like 
her,  too.  Would  your  father  let  you 
spend  a  week?  We  can  easily  drive 
back  and  forth  in  the  car." 

"Maybe  he  will — but  who  will  keep 
the  parsonage  while  I  am  away?" 

"Fairy,  to  be  sure.  She  must  be  a 
good  fairy  once  in  a  while.  We  can 
take  the  twins  with  us.  Connie,  too,  if 
you  like,  and  then  Fairy  will  only  have 
to  mother  your  father.  Do  you  like 
riding  in  a  car?"  ^ 

"Oh.  I  love  it.  But  I  have  not  ridden 
very  much.  Willard  Morley  took  me 
quite  often  when  he  was  here,  but  he 
is  in  Chicago  now." 

"When's  he  coming  back?"  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Prudence,  shall  we  have,  tea  or  cof- 
fee?" This  was  Lark  from  the  door- 
wav.     "Fairy  wants  to  know." 

"What?  Oh!  Which  do  you  want. 
Jerry?" 

"Which  does  your  father  prefer?" 
"He  doesn't  drink  either  except  for 
breakfast." 

"I  generally  drink  coffee,  but  I  do 
not    care    much'    for     It,     so    do    not 

bother " 

"Coffee.  Lark." 

"When's  that  Morley  cb  ,  coming 
back?" 

'I  do  not  know."  And  then:  "He  is 
never  coming  back,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"Did    you    ever    have    a    lover.    Pru- 
dence?    A  real  lover.  I  mean." 
"No.  I  never  did." 

"I'm  awfully  glad  of  that.     I'll " 

"Prudence,  do  you  use  half  milk  and 
half  water  for  creamed  tomato  soup. 
or  all   milk"" 

What?  Oh:  All  milk.  Connie,  and 
tell  Fairy  not  to  salt  it  until  it  is 
entirely  done,  or  it  may  curdle." 

"What  in  the  world  would  they  ever 
do  without  you.  Prtiden(»?  You  are 
the  soul  of  tbe  parsonage,  aren't  you? " 
"No.  I  am  just  the  cook  and  the 
(hambermaid."  she  answered  laughing. 
"But  don't  you  see  how  hard  it  will 
be  for  me  to  go  away?" 

"But  it  isn't  fair!  Vacation  is  com- 
ing now.  and  Fairy  ought  to  take  a 
turn.  What  will  they  do  when  you 
get  married?" 

"1  have  always  said  I  would  not  get 
married." 

"But   don't  you  want  to  get  married 
some  time?" 

'Oh,  that  isn't  it.  I  just  can't,  be- 
cause I  must  take  care  of  the  parson- 
age and  raise  the  giri.s.     I  can't." 

A  little  later  he  said:    "Do  you  mind 
If  I  go  upstairs  and  talk  to  your  father 
a  few  minutes?    Maybe  I'd  l)etter." 
(ContiniH'O  in   ne.rt  issue) 


"The    farmer    must    be    bigger    than 
his  farm." 
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Khaki 


Delivered 
FREE 

Guaranteed 
Rip-Proof^ 
ora     ' 
NcwPair 
FREE 


|Money-Back 
Guarantee 

Seams 

Triple 

Stitched 

and 

Eeinforeed 

When  you  Boe  this  one-piece  Overall  you  will  know  It  for  • 

genuine  14  vclue  (or  you  can  compare  It  with  the  hisrhest  P"c«2 

H  overalls  at  etore.-).  And  yet  if  you  order  now  while  thia  Bma»hed 

-  price.barraiaoirerlastByougetitforonly *1.»B. W^knowthat 

this  seema  i.mpoeaible.  but  remember  we  send  the  overall  abeoluteiy 

o  1  approvr  1.  If  not  a  most  amazins  value  and  all  you  expect,  ••na 

It  back  erd  we  refund  your  money  and  the  return  pottase.  notn- 

Inff  could  be  fairer  than  that    Don't  mies  thii.    Send  today. 

^'b!^  Overall  Bargain 

Jod«  for  yoondfifthitlan't  a  wonderful  Barment.Two  nrmenti. 

/■        coat  and  trooaen.  in  one.  Handiect  to  put  on  and  to  wear.  Comfoct- 

able.  roomy-mada  to  atand  the  bardaet  wear.    If  it  npa  you  »et  a  new 

,-Jr  f rie,    How'a  that  for  a  guarantee?  And  note  tbeso.featurea-2  front 

Tinains  pockets,  role  pocket,  2  back  patch  pockeU.  cojnb;n»t'on^*52L!Si 

pencSpoeket.    Buttona  inviaibly  down  front  with  metal  bottonaHaa  doobla 

alatSmd.    Continuooa  facing  and  fly.^Swea  84  to  46cheat  wi*"^'*-^*?!  • 

<t  indigo  dyed  blue  danim  or  aonfaat  khaki  drill.    Only  »»;••  •"i?«iVHt- 

Ufactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    Simply  aa  on»>S^-J«  oj^Hiu 

offared  to prore  the  money  aavinga  wa  enable  yoo  *«»•»•  :^??»7wnl 

^  -  -  on.  Be  aure  to  aCata  yoor  cheat  measure  and  color  yoa  want  (blue 


la 


kkaki).    0rderbyN0165FM»401romthiaad. 


Sena. for  This  Wonderful  FDrpf 

BARGAIN  BOOK     rlftt; 


Everything  in  wearinsr  apparel  for  men.  women  and  children 
priced  to  «ive  you  the  moatalhirinK  bargains.    And  everythir- 
'aent  aatiaf action  guaranteed  or  money  baclc. 

Men's  Stiito --•••••  ■» 

Men's  O'Coitta ••*•«» 

Boys' Suits ~   2.5§  up 

Men's  Shoes IM  VQ 

Men's  Shirts. .SS  np 


PRICES 
SMASHED! 

Yoi»will  know  what  the 
Chicago  Mail  Order  Company's 
amaabed  prices  mean  when  yoa 
sea  the  thoosanda  of  startling 
bargains  ahown  In  this  book 
Seenow  we  ondersell  all  cooi' 


And  ig^OOOmore  baroains  fcr 
Men.  Woaaen  and  Children. 

Delivered 

FREE 

We  prepay  delivery  charges 
on  anything  you  order,  and 
refund  return  poetasre  if  you 
send  any  gooda  back .  No  extraa 
for  yoa  to  figure.  Just  actual 
advertised  price  it  all  yoo  pay. 

CHICAGO  hUlL  ORDER  CO..  CHICA60 

'•  America'*  Crmatft  Bargain  Houae 


peritors.  Everythingtowear 
for  the  entire  liunilyatth 


amashed  prices.  This  great 
bargain  Style   Book   and 
CaUlogisfree.  Joatsend 
poatal.  Get  a  copy  before 
yoUFpend  apenny.   Sea 
our  amazing  values  first. 


D«»t.  165 


26tll  Street  entf  Indiana  Avenve 


Ordlet  Direct  From  This  List  Today S-^ 


TKU  ia  vour  biff  chance  to  buy  prepared  roding.  metal  roof"** 
2d* 'ding  ^  prTr^  that  will  not  to%uall«J  In  economy  for  Bomet.mejo 


.ng  at  pnres  ..._ 

come.     But  yoo  moot  not  dtlay 

of  these  bargain  )oU  Is  limited. 


Quick  action  ia  neeesBary,  for  theapppiy 
Bead  tbem  carefully,  mail  order  quickly. 


SPECIAL  SNAPS  FOR  THIS  SALE!! 


..•••1  •.  .•  •  •  • 


Mit  up   108  s«.  ft.  to  the  roll. 

?.^  2-vly.   per  roll.   $1.41:    2-ply. 


Alax    hlfh-iraie^  nibber  lurtaced   raoftns: 

Comi>letf.    with    nails    aJ..I    <<niM.t      >i>.    l.\- 


mm  i 


per. 
IROLL 


Corrugated  Metal  Sheets  $2.00  sS^. 

2S-gauge   painted   V.2   !»•   corrugated,   overhauled    sidiny   sheets, 

«:'     ft    1..I1P      N-.  'TXM)6.  per  ICKJ  s.j.  ft.,  $2.SS. 

*'2S.gauge  painted  2^2  in-  corrugated,  overhauled  roohni;  sbeetSM 

•Ko     TS-MC,   T'lr    100    s»i.    ft..   $2.75.  .       ,    . 

24-gauge    extra    heavy    painted,    2V2    in.    corrugated,    overhauled 

slutts  for  roofing  barns,  granaries,  etc.    No.  TX-308,  per  100  sq.  ft., 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  ^•^iXs:SSl& 


Experienced  Men  Wanted  real  phonograph  free 


We  have  openluK"  f*^r  l>««th  «rxperifnce«l 
tret-  pruiierH  nnrt  al^'o  n***"^  rMmbers  who 
may  wJ-*li  to  leurn  »  an  ii-*-  one  or  two 
who  bavf  had  exjierieiue  in  fruit  trus. 

J.  FRANK    MEEHAN 
Mt.  Airy,       -        Philadelphia.  Pm. 


HAKRISONS*  NUBSERIE  ft 
^Mrh.  apple.  V»*-  plom.  th«r» .  aaiw».  '^^^ 
Cataios  fTM.  ■••  34  ■erlM.  Ma.  w^^r 


Beautifully     finished,     nickel     winding 
crank,  spring  motor,   speed  regulato1^ 
stop    lever.      New   imprned    sound 
box    with     mica     diaphragm  — 
makes  perfect   reproductions  oi 
all  Itind*  of  music.     A  marvel- 
ous    machine    in    every   way. 
Deliflited    thouaaodj    at   bomM. 

_  SEND  NO  MONEY 

^  Jofi  your  nam#.  »nJ  wc  will  wiul 
yoo  24  f>f  our  Art  PiftiiT»i  to  dli- 
po«e  of  on  fp*^!*!  offer  tt  25e 
'  Z  each.  Send  oi  the  •«  y<Hi  col- 
lect and  w«  will  wr't  thia  new 
improved  K.  D.  U  Fh.in<i«r«ph 
and  •  trlectioo  eft  •  reconla  f  r««. 

E.D.L1FE.  Dcpt  IT*  CHICAGO 
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THE    PRACTICAL    PARMER 


September  1,  1919 


Farm  Happenings 

A8   TOMJ   BY    THK   BOSS 

The  soy  beans  that  were  planted 
last  sjfring  have  been  doing  well,  and 
are  now  used  lor  swine.  One  field  is 
used  for  hog  pasture,  while  the  second 
field  is  cut  as  additional  green  feed 
for  a  group  of  hogs  that  are  on  a 
blue  grass  field.  This  plant  makes  a 
good  forage  crop,  and  should  be  used 
more  extensively  as  a  green  feed  for 
swine. 

A  niimber  of  the  March  and  April 
pigs  weighed  over  100  pounds  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  are  now  gaining 
nearly  two  pounds  per  day.  The  pigs 
that  are  to  be  marketed  will  be  pushed 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  while 
those  kept  out  for  breeding  purposes 
are  carried  along  on  forage  and  limited 
grain  ration.  This  is  done  to  get 
plenty  of  growth  and  have  it  produced 
cheaply. 

The  brood  sows  that  will  farrow  in 
September  and  October  are  gaining 
about  a  pound  a  day.  at  present.  This 
indicates  that  they  are  putting  on 
plenty  of  weight  during  the  gestation 
period. 

_  • 

All  spare  lots  have  been  reseeded  to 
rape  for  late  fall  pasture.  This  will 
help  save  on  the  feed  bill,  and  al.^ 
makes  a  splendid  place  to  start  the 
fall  pigs. 

A  number  of  ram  lambs  have  been 
sow  for  fall  delivery.  These  are  get- 
ting extra  care  at  present,  so  that  they 
^U  leave  here  in  good  shape.  Before 
they  are  shipped  they  will  be  washed, 
dipped  and  trimmed.  This  may  seem 
like  a  lo4  of  extra  work.  It  .requires 
some  time  to  do  this,  but  the  lambs 
will  reach  their  new  home  in  better 
shape  than  when  shipped  in  field 
condition. 

The  breeding  ewes  will  soon  be  given 
a  little  grain  daily  to  get  them  in 
better  condition  for  breeding.  Feed- 
ing grain  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  ewes  are  bred  is  feed  well  used. 

Some  of  the  bulls  have  been  on  pas- 
ture in  the  apple  orchard.  It  has  been 
necessary   to   remove   them   while   the 

.  apples  are  falling  from  the  trees,  as 
they  will  not  eat  grain  or  drink  water 
when  they  get  a  lot  of  apples.     They 

-    lose  in  flesh  under  such  conditions. 

The  field  of  corn  that  was  planted 
to  be  used  for  hogging  down  is  com- 
ing along  in  fine  shape.  It  will  be 
ready  for  the  hogs  during  the  early 
part  of  September.  This  will  save 
considerable  labor  in  fattening  them. 

Heavy  Horses  StUl  Scarce 
While  there  is  a  surplus  of  light 
horses  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  still  a  notable  defi- 
ciency in  heavy,  desirable  draft  horses, 
say  horsemen  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  bast  year 
there  was  a  tremendous  decrease  in 
mares  bred,  but  during  the  spring  of 
1919  a  very  large  percentage  of  good 
mares  were  bred,  which  is  expected 
largely  to  meet  the  future  demand  for 
horses  of  the  better  type. 

A    good    ewe    lamb    may    be    worth 
more  to  keep  than  it  is  to  sell. 


;, 
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$  1 0  O  Q  Reward 

3  Automobiles— 27  Other  Awards  Free 

First  Award  $1000  Car  or  Cash 
Second  Award  $750  Car  or  Cash 
Third  Award  $500  Car  or  Cash 

Write    for   Great    Special    Offer— Only    19*  Candidates   Entered 


friiiat^stiA^ 


i^w.i«»«*«<»*»a***»^ 


t'  '  ^ 


c 


!»*— - 


One  of  the  Three  Cars 


Standing  of  Candidates  up  to  August  18th 

L.  H.  Britt,  Va 117.000      Paul  Mikesell.  Pa 109,000 

W.  J.  Bass,  Va 117,000      Daniel  Moyer,  Pa 125,000 

Mrs.  Amanda  Barnard,  N.  Y 113,000      j^^^    Louis  Savage,   Pa 117,000 

Mrs.  James  I    Campbell,  N.  C 186.000     ,n.  C.  J ustis,  Delaware 109,000 

Jos.  Cosner^N.  J.... 109,000       j  c.  Stahl,  Ohio 169,000 


Mrs.  Geo.  Davis,  Md 109,000 

John  Egly,  Jr.,  Pa ' 145,000 

Joseph  Fischler,  Pa 167,000 

Iwan  Heigel,  Pa 117.000 

Miles  Kemmerer,  Pa 157.000 


Minnie  May  Bowser,  Pa 180,000    * 

Richard  Pearson,  Pa. 181,000 

Fannv  Booth,   R.  I '. 116,750 

A.  E.  Roberts.  N.  J 116,750 

We  will  give  you   100,000  free  votes  when  you  enter  and  5000  free  votes 
for  coupon.     This  will  give  you  105,000  free  votes  for  a  start — all  the  above ' 
candidates  have  thes«  free  votes  in  their  standing. 


Special  Vote  Offer 


1  year  subscription  at  50  cents 
fS     "  "  "    $1.00 

6     "  "  "   $2.00 


*( 


count  3900  votes 
1 1,750      " 
27,500      " 


« 


n 


Read  the  vote  offer,  then  look  at 
the  standing  and  act.  A  new  candi- 
date could  easily  beat  the  leading 
candidate's  votes.  Think  of  your 
opportunity  with  three  cars  and  only 
nineteen  candidates  entered. 

The  Practical  Farmer 

Campaign  Dept, 
117-19-21   N.  7th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NOMINATION    BLANK 

Good  for  5000  Free  Vote* 

Ca»ipai^n  M^r.   The  Practical  Farmer, 

P.  O.  Box  1321 ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  full  information 
regarding     your     Automobile     Campaign. 
This  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name 


Address 


I« 


Things,  a  Woman  and  Good  Butter 

E.    L.    VINCENT 

"Why,  yes;  I  know  how  to  make 
good  butter.  Cows,  a  separator,  a  good 
churn,  some  salt  and  a  butter  worker." 
All  things,  madam;  but  things  never 
made  an  ounce  of  good  butter — ^never 
will!      Listen! 

You    make    good    butter,    no    doubt 
about  that,   and   this  is  the  way  you 
do  it:     You   "see  to  it"  that  the  men 
folks   put   themselves   into  the  matter 
of   milking.      It   may   be  you   have  to 
go  d(\wn  and  show  them  how  to  do  it — 
nice,  clean  cloth  for  the  udder,  a  good 
brush  for  the  sides  and  flanks  of  the 
cow,  a  partly  covered  pail,  and  a  kind, 
sympathetic   touch.     So  you  get   milk 
that  is  gilt  edged— the  first  essential. 
And    then    you    step    out    into    the 
separator  room  and  watch  proceedings 
there.     The  minute   the   machine   has 
finished  its  work,. you  get  it  apart  and 
wash  every  piece  thoroughly,  not  once 
in  a  while,  but  every  time  it  is  fised. 
Cold   water   first,   then   hot.  then   cool" 
again,  is  the  rule  for  this  part  of  the 
work.     Sunshine  does  the  rest. 

You  have  taken  the  mop  to  the  floor 
where  the  cream  pail  stands.  There 
are  no  cobwebs  on  the  walls.  The 
windows  are  wiped  clean.  The  cook- 
ing is  done  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  for  ijo  smells,  good  or  bad.  must 
reach  your  ripening  cream. 

"Rie  churning  is  done  under  your  in- 
spection. You  take  the  butter  up  into 
a  spotless  bowl;  you  work  it  with  a 
ladle;  you  never  tou<h  it  with  your 
hands,  nor  let  anybody  else  do  so. 
You  use  the  best  of  salt,  and  you  park 
your  jars  with  fidelity.  So  you  make 
the  butter  which  wins  the  blue  ribbon. 
Back  of  the  things,  always  and  eveiT 
time,  is  a  good,  faithful,  true  woman. 
"Sew  York. 


of  gains  results  from  forcing  the  hogs 
to  eat  more  barley  by  mixing  it  with 
the  corn  and  tankage. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  I 
experimental  work:  j 

That  bacley  should  be  ground,  rolled 
or  soaked  whep  used  as  a  hog  feed. 

That  finely  ground  barley  is  not 
palatable  to  hogs;  they  like  it  medium 
or  coarsely   ground. 

That  barley  is  a  good  feed  for  grow- 
ing shoats  or  stock  hogs. 

That  it  produces  a  good,  firm  quality 
of  pork. 

Barley  when  ground,  rolled  or  soaked 
is  not  injurious  in  any  way.  If  soaked, 
it  should  be  fed  while  in  fresh  condi- 
tion—a rule  which  applies  to  all  hog 

feeds. 

It  cost  $13.39  to  produce  a  hundred 
pounds  of   pork  on   one  lot   receiving 
corn  and   tankage,   and   $14.11   on  the 
other,  and  those  receiving  barley  and 
tankage    consumed    $13.10    and    $13.17 
worth    of    feed    respectively    for   each 
one  hundred  pounds  gain,  while  those 
receiving   the   corn,   tankage   and   bar- 
ley,  free   choice,   ate   $13.61    for  every 
one    hundrd    pounds   of   fat    they    put 
on,  and  those  with  the  mixed  feed  ate 
only    $13.09    worth.      The    lot    making 
the   greatest   daily    gain.    1.71    pounds, 
received    a   mixed    ration    of    46   parts 
corn.    46    pounds    barley    and    8    parts 
tankage,  and  the  cost  for  this  lot  was 
$13.09  per  hundred— the  lowest  of  any 
lot.      • 


Barley  is  a  Good  Hog  Feed 

Barley   is  an   efficient   feed   for  hogs 
when  fed  with  tankage,  and  is  almost 
equal    to    corn    in    fattening    hogs    for 
market,  according  to  results  obtained 
in   two   feeding   trials,    the   second   of 
which  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
Purdue    University     Experiment     Sta- 
tion.    These   tests   were   to   secure   in- 
formation   on    the   comparative   values 
of  corn  and  Indiana-grown  l)arley  and 
on   methods  of   feeding  barley   to   fat- 
tening   hogs.      Six    lots    of    125.pound 
shoats  were  fed  for  sixty  days,  under 
the  direction   of   C.    M.    Vestal,  of   the 
animal     husbandry     staff.       Two     lots 
were   fed   corn    and   tankage,   two   lots 
l)arley  and  tankage,  and  two  lots  corn. 
barley  and  tankage.     There  were  eighty 
hogs  in  each  lot.  and  all  were  self-fed. 
In    three    of   the    lots    the   feeds    were 
mixed  before  being  put  into  the  feeder, 
and  in  the  other  three  the  hogs  were 
given  their  choice. 

The  results'  show  that  the  usual 
rating  of  90  per  cent,  of  corn  efficiency 
is  a  safe  standard  for  barley  when 
fattening  hogs.  In  this  trial,  barley 
was  more  than  90  per  cent,  as  efficient 

as  corn. 

Hogs  fed  barley  and  tankage  accord- 
ing to  appetite  (in  separate  compart- 
ments of  the  self-feeder)  ate  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  tankage. 

Combinations  of  corn,  barley  and 
tankage  have  excellent  feeding  values^ 

If  barley  is  cheaper  per  hundred 
than  com.  a  greater  reduction  in  cost 


Live  Stock  Notes 
The    Pennsylvania     Department    of 
Agriculture    reports    that    recently    a 
consignment  of  twenty-one  apparently 
healthy    Holstein    cows    from    another 
state,  all  close  springers,  upon  arrival 
at   a   point  in    Pennsylvania,   were  ex- 
amined     physically      and      tuberculin 
tested   by   an   agent   of  the   state  lire 
stock  sanitary  board,  and  10.  or  48  per 
cent.,  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis. 
These  cows  were  not  tuberculin  teeted 
before  'shipment.     The   dealer  decided 
to    slaughter   under   official    inspection 
the    (on'demned    cows,    and    the    post 
mortem   showed   the   disease   In  all  of 
them.     Two  were  so  extensively  tuber- 
culous that  the  entire  carcasses   were 
converted    into    fertilizer. 

The  result  of  this  Inspection  and 
tuberculin  test  proves  the  value  of  the 
law  and  regulations  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  oiir  native  herds 
against     diseased     cattle     from     other 

states. 

If  the  present  Interstate  cattle  law 
was  not  on  the  statute  books  and  en- 
forced by  the  board,  these  badly  dis- 
eased cattle  would  have  escaped  Inspec- 
tion and  would  have  been  sold  and 
spread  the  disease  Into  a  number  of 
Pennsylvania  healthy  dairy  herds. 


The  attempt  made  last  year  to  con- 
solidate the  two  Duroc-Jersey  Record 
Associations  was  unsuccessful,  and  to 
all  appearances  there  Is  no  possible 
chance  for  consolidation.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  National  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Almost  200  new 
members  joined  the  association  during 
February.  1919. 


Wagon  History 

Is  Being  Made 

These  Days 


ARE  vou  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  two 
greatest  of  Wcbcr  and  Columbus  wagon 
features  — the  InUr National  fifth-wheel  and  the 
International  siviv el-reach  coupling?  If  you  are  a 
wagon  user  and  do  not  know  these  improvements, 
^nifhave  a  bit  of  interesting  wagon  education  coming. 
^YoS  will  find  the  International  fifth-wheel  is  a  strong  and 
solid^upport  between  bolster  and  sandboard.  It  is  already 
famous  fSr  reinforcing  and  saving  wear  and  tear  on  the  en- 
{fre  froni  gear,  preventing  breaking  and  bending  of  king  bolt 

^°  Yoi""  wil^find  the  International  swiveUeach  coupling  re- 
UAvP^the  reach  hounds,  and  wheels  of  all  twisting  strains 
under  JoSghest^ad  conditions.  Compare  it  v.ith  the  racking 
conduct  Sf  the  flat  hound  plates  of  the  old-style  wagon. 

These  are  both  exclusive  International  features,  each  worth 
twentv  dollars  to  you  in  wagon-long-life. 

Naturally? Weber  and  Columbu.  wagons  are  now  made  m 
the  modern  S6-inch  auto-track  width  standardized,  uui^roved 
in  m™ny  small  details,  and  thoroughly  m  keeping  with  Inter^ 
L^aSauality  standar^^^^^^^^      yov  ^^now  tbe  ia^^^^^^^^ 

rafis^n^Hh-t^eVHcro^^  ^l^^i^^  <  e  International  dealer 
or  write  us  for  information. 


Tbe  Full  Line  sf  lotematioMa  Hinretter  QaaUtJ  Macliiiies 

Binders     Push  B.nders    Mow.^rs^.^^^^  Fodders 

Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 


Headers    Rice  Binders 
Harvester  Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tllltt*  iMflMMita 
Tractor  Plows 
Riding  IMows 
Walking  Flows 
bisk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
SmoothinK  Harrows 
Qrcnard  Harrows 
(%lti  Packers      ^ 
Cultivators,  one-horse 

rt«tr  ■scWiw 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Kngines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 


tm%  MtcliliM 

Planters  Listers 

Cultivators  Drills 

Lister  Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 


Binders  Pickers 

Knsilage  Cutters 
Shellers  ,  ,     ^ 

Huskers  &  Shredder* 

•Mitr  Fira  E«ii|«iit 


Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes-and  Stackers 

Baling  Presses 

•mITmU  I  Cream  Separators 

'  Seeders       Cultivators    ^^ed  Grinders 
Pullers,  Manure  Spreaders 

Plaati»t  w*  »••*'"•  ■•«•"•••   Straw  Spreader  Att. 
Cotton  Planters  S^aX?u?t7rs 

S&^^nisfe^^ 

''|^owi"s'  ""  I  Binder  Twine" 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

or  AMERICA  INC. 
CHICAGO 


USA 


mir^l^»«>A«  mehentFeed.  Low  Ton  Cent 
Molasses  writ*  today  for  low*»tpHc« 
PMILAOEIPHI*  MOUtttt  CO..  10MI-c>tt..Plim*tlf»t«tr 

WESTERN  BREEDING  EWES 

nitli  <<r  \Mtri<iiit   iHiur.- 

PURE  BRED  RAMS 

IWTEIIHTATE    I.IVK    !*T<M  14    <•..    !»«'• 

Room  410  -4  <l»«l»*l  »«..  AIW«i«.v.  ».  V 


"SAPPHIRE"  SWWE  (Bine  Hofs)  '^::'l 


ABSORBINE 

m^  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  Off 


Reducet  Strtined,  Puffy  Anklet. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil.  FittuU, 
Boib.  Swellings;  Stops  Lameacsft 
and  allayi  pain.  Heals  Sores.  Cuts, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It   is  a 

SAFE  UTiSEPTIC  UD  6EAMICIDE 

Does  not  Witter  or  remove  th« 
liairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 


tolor     The  HIim'  HoK«areno  U.ni;.r  hi.  ^xiif-riment. 

We  JiBvc  hrert  them  siui>e««fiilly  for  VX  yenn"  r»eli>rf  ^^ _ 

earth     Write  for  iiHormfttlon.     Mention  tl.i-  |iH|»er.  f^j  jpecial  instructions  and  BoolC  9  K  Ite*. 

The  Blue  Ho»  Bre*dlnr  Co..  Wllnil»Bion.  M»m,  ABSORBINE.  JR..  •nUt*ptie  liniment  for  mtnkind. r*- 

4uce«  Strtini.  PiittluU    Knotted,   Swollen  Vein*.     Concen- 

REG.  P.  cHiMAs,  BERKSHiMs,  c.  WHITES.  j,":tT;; tTiVr,:  r;.''t,vr  •""""■•  '*• 

Ifr'fK'Ki;';  'l'.'.'."n  %'X:tX°>^^:^'->^^'''  W.f.rbuNS.  in..,      25f«Hl.«..».rl..«.l4.ll.«. 
ney  and  HulMeln  «'alve«.    loHuf"  nn«J   ReaKlt-  l»>i|« 

.V/iff  xt'itintfur  pritrn  ami  *"irrii/«ii-... 
P.  P.  HAMIK.TOM.  r«M'Hr»«B*llle.  P«. 


"H AMPMHIRI".**'  Bre.Kiiltn 
(or  fHll  farrow;  12'.  I».   t.oar*'.  pigs 

anv  ni;e.  free  .•Irrular  

l6<  t  ST  I. AWN   K.\H>I.  BlMl- 
Iii-llnn<l.  llo\  I'.  I.WIM-.  «  «..  Pa. 


In  some  districts  where  cow-testing: 
associations  are  just  being  established, 
one-fifth  of  the  dairy  cattle  deservedly 
find  their  way  to  the  butcher  within 
the  first  year. 


THE  SELF-OlLlNe  WINDMILL 

haa  become  to  popular  ,in  ita  firat  four  ye«ra  that 
thouaanaa  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  th«» 
old  U^era,  other  makea  of  milla,  and  to  replace,  at 
amall  co«t.  the  Kearing  of  the  earlier 

;  Aermotor*.  making  them  aelf-oU- 

I   ing.Itaenclo»«d  motor 
keepa  in  the  oil    and 
keep*    out    dust    and 
rain.    The  Splaah  OiU 
inS  Syatem  conatantly 
flooda  every  bearmg  with  oil,  pre- 
v«ntii\S  wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lighteat  breeze. 
The  oil  Bupplyia  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Ceara  are  uaed.  each  carryinc  half  tte  load, 
eniiuu    icii    uui    «»u.ci-         We    make   CM<»iine    Enginea.    rumpe,     lanka, 

it  m  TH.  PH.cTfc.1.  ^^-^j^i,^%t:ir.u:^mX'i^^ 


Hampsmrt  Wtgfsltrsd  Pigs  For  Salt  «:,t,;'J"°';: 

fine    8lo.k,     Hi-..     t.>.....l     -.^^-  IT..>.^I»-HW)I.HMe^ 

A.    H.    lijiWIiiXW.    Ooahea.    Wew   Yorfc.- 

BERKSHIRE  SOW  PIGS  f„;:  Vl!: 

tine    onir.  (1«>ei.  vhIiimI.:<'  km.)    real  ii.otiier  inakera. 
W    F.  ^cMPABRA^i.  Fwriilaa.  P«. 

For  prompt  attention  Jtell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  "  ~  .  - 
Farmer." 
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When  you  see  this  beautiful  7-piece  suite  you  will  under- 
stand what  Hartman  values  really  are.  Here  bevond  all 
doubt  is  the  most  amazing  of  all  offers  on  high  grade 
genuine  Mission  style  furniture.  A  complete  suite  for 
Bving  room  or  parlor  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  most 
exceptional  bargain  and  on  terms  so  easv  that  you  will 
never  feel  the  cost— and  before  you  decide,  you  see  it  in 
your  own  home. 

We  want  to  place  fifty  thousand  of  these  splen- 
did suites  in  American  homes  this  year.  That  is  why 
we  are  making  it  an  object  for  our  customers  to 
snap  up  a  rare  opportunity.  We  want  them  to 
actually  see  this  fine  suite.  Read  the  description 
—then  mail  your  order  on  our  liberal  free  trial  offer.  «  .  ^     ^ 

Artistically  made  of  seasoned  solid  oak.    Rich  brown  Mission  finish,    t/orrect 

Mission  design  with  imitation    Spanish    brown   leather 

upholstery..  Suite  includes  large  arm  rocker,  large 

'    arm  chair,  table,  sewing  rocker,  desk  or  side 

chair,  tabourette  and  book  ends.     Ornamented 

|With  rich  emboosed  carved  design  on  panels  of 


chairs,  rockers  and  table.     The  chair  and  rocker  seata  are  constructed  in  a 

strong,  durable  manner.    Most  comfortable,  lasting  and  beautiful.    Large  arm 

chair  and  large  rocker  stand  36  in.  high  over  all 

from  floor,  are  25>^  in.  wide  over  all  and  have  seats 

21x18  in.      Smaller  rocker  and  chairs  have  seats 

17xl6>^  in.     Handsome  table  is  24x36  in.  and  the 

tabourette  has  octagon  shaped  top  about  12  in. 

wide,  standing  17  in.  high.  Book  ends  just  the  right 

size  and  weight  to  easily  support  large  books.  ^ 


30  Days'.  Freejfrial 

Send  only  |1  with  your  order  and  we  will  ehip  the  tuite.  Uje 
it  30  days  and  then  if  you  find  it  all  we  tay  and  more  P«y  the 
balance.  t28.96.  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  a  month.  If  not  eatisfied. 
•hip  the  euite  back  and  we  will  return  your  money  and  pay 
trantportation  both  wayt.  This  i»  an  offer  so  liberal.  savinR  you 
from  any  risk  or  disappointment,  that  you  Bhould  accept  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  Send  the  coupon.  Shipped  from 
factory  in  central  Indiana  or  factory  in  western  New  York 
state.    Shipping  weight  about  140  lbs. 

Order  by  No.  110BMA8.  Price  $29.9&  Pay  $1  do«m. 
Balance  $2.75  monthly. 


IMPORTANT 

This  eet  is  flruaranteed  not 
**knock  down  furniture.  In 
other  words,  the  four  chairs, 
tabourette  and  book  ends  come 
to  you  set  up  ready  for  use 
complete  in  every  detail  and 
guaranteed  made  with  solid 
mjktm  Mock  conotruetlOR. 
The  sectional  table  you  aet  up 
in  5  minntes.  We  mention  this 
fact  because  a  "knock  down" 
7-piece  set  of  furniture  would 
come  to  you  in  many  Pieces  for 

{rou  to  set  together.  We  chal* 
enge  the  furniture  industry  to 
offer  such  a  aet  as  Hartman's 
at  our  srreat  bargain  price. 
Beady  for  use. 


1." 


J 


Send  the  Coupon  and  Only  $l-NOW  J       The  h^artmISi  coIipany'"' 


Nothing  easier  than  to  have  this  splendid  Mission  suite  shipped.  The 
coupon  (or  a  letter)  enclosing  only  $1  brings  it.  You  will  be  delighted 
to  have  it  in  your  home,  even  if  you  decide  to  return  it  after  the  30 
days'  trial.     But  we  risk  the  return.    Just  mail  the  coupon. 

If  yoQ  don't  send  for  thesoite. 
write  a  post  card  for  this  great 
book.      Pilled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  stunning  bargains 
in   furniture,    carpets,    rugs. 
stoves,  ranges,  watc  he*,  silver- 
ware, dishes,  washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  aluminum  ware,  phonographs,  farm 
equipment,  etc.  See  bow  you  can  aare  money  on  anything  you  tay-ai^  get  it  on  tiartman  s 
easy  credit  terms  too.    This  bargain  catalog  is  free.    Post  card  brings  it.   Send  for  it  today. 

THE  HARTMAN  CO.  Bj!^f^"cl!rc.Vi  i 


FREE 


Catalog 
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THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4096  LaSalle  St.  D«pt.  2195  Chicajro 

Enclosed  find  Sl.OO.  Send  the  7-pieee  Living  Boom  Suite  No. 
110BMA8  as  described.  Guaranteed  not  "knock  down."  I  am  to  have 
30  days'  trial.  If  not  satisfied  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will  refund 
my  tl.OO  and  pay  freight  Imth  ways.  If  1  keep  it  I  wlU  pay  12.*% 
per  month  until  the  price.  I29.9C,  is  paid. 


Name. 


Address 


Occupation . 
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50  Cents  Per  Year 
3  Years  for  $1.00 


ON  all  sides  recently  Vi4  have  been  hearing  the 
advice,  "Raise  more,  sheep  "  but  as  yet  we  have 
not  been  given  the  guarantee  which  will  put  more 
sheep  on  our  eastern  farms  than  any  other  one 
thing.  We  need  a  federal  dog  law  classing  these 
four-footed  wanderers  with  other  kinds  of  live  stock 
and  making  their  owners  just  as  responsible  for 
them  while  away  from  home  as  if  they  were  bulls 
or  pigs  running  at  large.  This  is  what  we  must 
have  if  sheep  are  ever  to  assume  the  Importance 
in  this  country  to  which  their  merits  entitle  them. 
True,  some  of  our  eastern  states  have  lately  passed 
dog  laws  which  are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  ones,  but  we  cannot  look  for  maximum  results 


With  Sheep  ^A/^hich  Has  Proved  Good 

By  JERRY  JONES 


until  April  1st,  when  lambs  generally  hare  to  be 
sold  by  the  pound.  It  is  well,  too,  to  remember 
as  seven  a  day.  *  We  decided  our  barn  was  too  cold,  that  the  butcher  does  not  want  big  lambe  early 
so  we  covered  the  outside  with  building  paper,  'and  in  the  season.  If  he  buys  them,  the  retailer  will 
weather-boarded    it.      Since   then   we   have   had   no     kick  later  in   the   season  at  the   smallness   of  the 


lambs  die  because  of  a  cold  barn. 

As  the  lambs  became  fat  we  sold  them  to  another 
nearby  city  abattoir.  It  might  be  well  to  add,  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  business  to 
know  when  a  lamb  is  fat  and  prime  for  killing. 
This  secret  can  be  readily  learned  if  you  place  your 
hand  on  the  lamb's  back,  across  the  short  ribs.  If  it 
caves  in  at  the  end  of  the  ribs — is  flabby  and  soft — 


fAA  nno»   hut  we  cannot  iook  lor  maximum  icBuito     the  lamb  is  not   fat,  but  if  it  stands  up  so  that 

^ntilwegrarnivralla"   Possibly  what  we  have     there  are  no   noticeable  ends   of  the  rlbs-merely     as  high   as  five  pounds  of   grain 

accomplished 


in  the  last  nine 

years     with     a 

flock   of    sheep 

on     forty-six 

acres    may    be 

of    interest    to 

those  who  are 

considering  the 

sheep    proposi- 
tion.   The  tract 

we  selected  for 

our  sheep  farm 

was     exceed* 

4  n  g  1  y     poor, 

having    been 

neglected  for  a 

number  of 
years  by  its 
previousowner. 
Our  first  move 
was  to  get  suf- 
ficient timbers 
from  the  woods 
during  the 
winter  to  erect 
a  sheep  .barn 
40  by  80  feet 
with  a  large 
loft  overhead. 
We  were  care- 
ful not  to  place  any  permanent  fixtures  in  the  bam. 
and  set  all  Of  the  supporting  columns  an  equal 
distance  apart,  so  we  are  now  able,  with  the  use 
of  the  feeding  racks,  to  divide  our  flock  In  whatever 
way  we  desire. 

For  the  sheep  themselves  we  went  to  the  stock 


Scm.ofth.Mhee0<mih,.PUth.id.ofa  Aom..6«.ft  6am,  wh^r.  th.y  M*t  pl'nty  of  .m^^  and  .r.  pro#.c#.rf  hy  ih.  ^circttn,  hi,h  hoard  fenc 


feels    like    a   bone    going   into    the   solid    flesh,    the 
lamb  is  ready  for  slaughter. 

Our  aim  each  year  has  been  to  have  the  Hmbs 
come  earlier.  That  we  have  been  successful  In  doing 
this  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  last  year  all  our 
la  nil  .'^  were  marketed  by  January  1st.  and  we  have 


.Z  orourneabrctty  during  the  late  summer,     l.n.hs  come  as  early  as  the  middle  of  November 
yarda  of  our  nearoy  luy,  aurins „.,„..„,  ,im»  for  Umhs  to  come  Is  from  Jainiar> 


Nearest  Sbiupiutf  Point 


and  told  a  commission  man,  whom  we  understood 
was  reliable,  exactly  what  we  wanted.  We  were 
counting  on  100  ewes,  so  told  him  to  get  us  ir.o. 
and  it  was  fortunate  that,  we  did.  In  tli*  lot  he 
sent  us.  one  was  a  wether,  and  another  forty-nine 
were  little  better  than  trash,  so  we  sent  them  l>ack 
to  be  sold  again.  Along  in  February  the  lambs 
began  to  command  also  to  die,  sometimes  as  many 


The  natural  time  for  lambs  to  come  is  from  January 
to  May.  but  as  the  price  is  better  early  in  the 
season,  and  you  have  to  feed  the  ewes  anyway 
before  they  i;et  out  on  grass,  we  always  work  for 
early  Iambs. 

The  market  price  for  lambs  is  good  from  the  latter 
part  of  November  until  the  middle  of  January,  and 
after  that  it  dropi>  at  the  rate  of  about  $2  a  mouth 


lambs.  You  see.  then,  there  is  a  certain  fixed 
weight  which  must  be  reached,  and  only  by  meeting 
the  market  requirements  can  you  expect  to  have 
the  butcher  seeking  your  lambs  as  he  does  oura 
each  year. 

When  we  started  we  undertook  to  feed  the  lambs 
to  make  them  get  fat,  but  we  soon  saw  that  it  was 
a  mistake  and  that  the  way  to  feed  them  was 
through  their  mothers    While  some  shepherds  feed 

a  day,  we  have 
found  that 
three  pounds 
is  sufficient  if 
the  ewes  give 
milk  instead  of 
putting  on  all 
flesh.  Besides 
giving  on  r 
ewes  all  the 
alfalfa  they 
will  eat,  \vf* 
give  them  thi-} 
grain  mi.\tui>?: 
Three  parts  hy 
weight  of  <or« 
and  cob  meal 
( that  is.  ear 
corn  ground, 
col)  and  grain), 
one  part  wheat 
bran  and  o<ie 
part  whole 
oats.  It  Is  espe- 
clally  impor- 
tant that  the 
oats  be  whole, 
not  ground. 

How  do  we 
manage  to  get 
early  lambs, 
you  ask?  One 
thing,  we  do  not  start  with  a  new  bunch  of  ewes 
each  year,  but  have  a  regular  breeding  floclr.  We 
find  that  some  ewes  naturally  breed  early,  and  some 
won't,  just  as  some  hens  have  it  in  them  to  lay 
during  the  winter,  and  others  don't.  For  instance, 
our  first  ewe  to  lamb  last  year  was  the  first  ewe 
to  lamb  the  year  before.  For  this  reason  we  are 
constantly  culling  our  ewes.  After  they  have 
lambed  early,  the  lambs  been  sold  and  the  milk 
dried  up.  we  put  the  ewes  on  shorter  rations  until 
grass  comes.  We  do  not  turn  out  until  May.  when 
the  grass  is  plentiful  and  has  some  body  to  it 
This  flushes  the  ewes  better  than  anything  we  know 
of,  so  that  they  start  taking  on  flesh  and  breed 
early.     Then,  too,  to  keep  up  the  early  breeding 
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tendency    we   keep    Dorsets    and    Merinos.     To   get                       "D^^l^      TD^^o*^^/-4-o  ^^''*"^'    ^"^   ^^""^^   troubled    souls    who   spend    their 

lambs  which  will  class  A  No.  1  we  use  a  Southdown                       ±^OrK      ITOSpeCtS  time  advising  us  farmers,  an  example  right  from 

ram.     This  means  that  we  have  two  distfjict  flocks                                  w.  f.  McSParran  tke  hog  lot  of  how   we  must   k^ep   prices   up  by 

of  sheep,  one   for  mothers  and  one  for  lambs  for     '-pHE  present  prices  for  hogs  would  seem  to  be  keeping   supplies    down— a   proposition    that   has  a 

market.     The  only  way  we  can  get  top  prices  for       1     sufficient    encouragement    for    larger    breeding  moral     and    ethical     side,    as    well    as    a    purely 

our   wethers   sired   by   the   Dorset   rams   is   to   put     and  feeding  operations  among  eastern  farmers,  for  business  one. 

them  in  with  a  lot  sired  by  our  Southdown  rams,     even  with  current  high  prices  for  feeds  there  is  a  I    am   not    discussing    the   point    as   to    whether 

and  make  the  good  ones  sell  the  poorer  ones.              good   profit   in    pork   production.     Then,   there   are  the  lighter  or  the  heavier  marketing  has  been  the 

We  consider  if  we  raise  100  per  cent,  lambs  that     not   wanting  those  far-seeing  people   who,  as   they  more  profitable,   for  various  circumstances  outside 

we  are   doing   good.     A   distant   neighbor   of  ours,     look  over  domestic  and  world  markets,  claim  they  the  scope  of  this  article  would  enter  that  question 

however:  marketed  150  per  cent,  lambs;  one  of  his     see  good  hog  prospects  for  a  considerable  time  in  as  controlling  factors.   But  I  am  trying  to  give  a 

ewes  had  four  lambs,  and  a  number  had  triplets.         the  future.     Personally,  as  a  prophet,  even  on  such  logical  reason  why  present  high  prices  for  pork  are 

Watchfulness  is  the  key  to  success  in  sheep  rais-     an   everyday    subject   as   the   weather,    I    make    no  operative   against   an    early    accumulation    of   pork 

ing,  and   possibly  along  with   it  goes  the  caution:     claims   for   possessing   much   ability.     Of  course,    I  products   sufficiently    large  to   seriously   lower   the 

generally  feel  very  sure  of  my  notions  as  to  what 

will  come  to  pass  in  commonplace  things,  but  the 

thing  my  judgment  or  desire  -promised  often  fails 

to   arrive.     At   this   time   I    think   that   those   who 


Don't  get  discouraged.  While  our  sheep  have  not 
been  a  'get-ricli-quick"  proposition,  they  have  more 
than  paid  their  way,  and  at  the  same  time  built 
up  our  forty-six-acre  sheep  farm.  Each  year  we 
crop  fifteen  acres  of  this  farm,  ten  acres  are  wood 


market. 

Furthermore,  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to 
know  that  there  Is  a  great  scarcity  of  breeding 
swine  in  all  our  eastern  sections,  and  to  replenish 


predict  good  prices  and  very  active  demand  for  hogs  this   scarcity  will   make  Veavy   drafts  on   the  new 

land     and    at   least   two   acres   waste   land,   so   you     are  right,  but  whether  subsequent 'events  will  prove  pigs  as   they   come,   reducing  the  available   supply 

see   thev   do   not   have   an   extended    grazing   area,     they  are  right  or  wrong.   I   am  going  to  say  that  of  feeders,  and  of  these  latter,  large  numbers  will 

The  crops  of  alfalfa,  oats,  hay  and  turnips  which  it     hog-raising  has  been  profitable  to  me  because  I  have  go  to  market  early  in  their  lives,  because  feed  is 

produces  are  wonderful  compared  to  what  it  grew     kept  at  it  through  the  fat  years  and  the  lean  ones.  dear,  pork  a  good  price,  and  we,  as  always,  need 


ten  years  ago. 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Teachable  Farmer 


B 


LESSED  is  that  farmer  who  not-only  now  is.  but 
who    always    expects   to    remain,    a   learner   in 
life's  school     When  a  vessel  is  full, 
j'ou  cannot  pour  in  any  more  water; 
it  just  slops  over  and  runs  away. 
When  a   farmer  knows  everything, 
he  is  a  hopeless  ca.«?e.     He  may  pat 
himself    upon    the    back    and    say, 
*'I   am  a  mine  of  knowledge,"  but 
the  neighbors  smile  and  say,  "You 
night  work  that  mine  for  ten  years 
and   not    get   a  dividend." 

But  the  farmer  who  Is  teachable 
is  always  learning.  Life  has  new 
lessons  for  him  every  day,  and  he 
is  an  eager  student  in  her  school. 
Profit  and  loss,  pain  and  pleasure, 
joy  and  sorrow — how  life's  lessons 
seem  to  crowd  oi>e  upon  another 
and  say,  "Learn  of  mel" 

The  farmer  who  is  teachable  has 
kindly  eyes  for  the  things  that 
are  new — new  methods,  fertilizers, 
plants,  seeds,  etc-.  He  believes, 
however,  in  i>ruden(  e,  and  does  not 
spend  his  hard-earned  rash  hur- 
riedly and  rashly  in  doubtful  ex- 
periments   and    reckless    purchases. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  knowledge  meets  the 
teachable  farmer  half  way?  What  a  lot  of  lessons 
he  learns  from  the  book  of  nature!  How  the  soil 
opens  to  him  its  secrets!  How  does  he  know  just 
when  to  plant,  and  what  to  plant,  and  just  the 
moment  to  reap?  Why.  Dame  Nature  whispered  In 
bis  attentive  ears,  her  times  and  her  seasons  are 
his,  she  shares  her  secrets  with  him,  but  the  careless 
and  unheeding  know  them  not. 

Then,  the  teachable  man  has  the  joy  of  the 
learner — something  new  and  different  and  wonder- 
fully attractive  for  his  eager  eyes  and  mind  each 
day.  Today's  lessons  will  be  different  from  those 
of  yesterday;  they  may  be  more  difficult,  but  if  ISo. 
there  will  be  keener  joy  and  greater  profit  in 
solving  them. 

The  tear-hable  farmer  learns  how  to  get  the  honey 
out  of  life,  and  he  knows  how  to  give  his  neighbors 
a  taste;  yes,  the  man  who  is  really  teachable  is 
unselfish,  and  believes  in  sharing  his  blessings. 


It  is  true  there  have  been  times  when  hogs  were 
low  in  price  when  I  have  been  too  heavily  stocked, 
and,  again,  when  they  were  up  in  price,  my  stocks 
have  been  down. 

The  average  farmer — my  class  of  farmer — always 
"ne^s  the  money,"  and  when  feeds  are  dear  and 
scarce,  and  pork  brings  good  money,  the  natural 
thing  for  us  %o  do  is  to  turn  every  available  porker 


Tlf  pulUU  on  th«  farm  thia  yar  will  pay  wll  for  the  extra  care  and  feed  given  to  them 


Many  of  the  perennial  flowers  in  plantings  for 
lawn  and  garden  do  well  when  started  between 
September  15th  nnd  November  1st.  according  to 
W.  E.  Bontrager.  florist  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  for  fall 
planting  are  Sweet  William,  the  hardy  larkspur, 
baby's  breath,  sea  lavender,  mullein  pink,  Chinese 
bellflower,  evening  primrose. 


into  cash;  and  It  Is  this  very  "natural  thing"  that 
colors  my  mind  to  thinking  that  we  are  going  to 
have  good  prices  for  hogs  for  some  time,  for  many 
one-time  mothers  of  pigs  have  gone  to  market,  and, 
as  the  nursery  rhyme  says,  "The  pig  that  goes  to 
market  has  never  yet  come  back."     Hence  the  num- 
ber of  the  mothers  of  pigs  has  been  very  materially 
reduced.     Of   course,   there   are   other   young   to-be 
mothers  coming  on.  but  manifestly  not  in  sufficiently 
large  numl>€r8  to  create  a  surplus  after  replacing 
the  older  ones   gone  to   market;    and   the   gilts  do 
not  as  a  rule  farrow  as  many  pigs  as  the  older  sows. 
Then,  good  prices  and  dear  feeds  stimulate  early 
marketing.     It  is  the  quick-moving  pig  that  shtows 
a  profit  and  brings  the  desirable  early  money,    ^^ar- 
ketlng  the  early  pig — the  young  pig — also  reduces 
the  supply  of  meat  and  lard.     To  illustrate:     The 
industrious  sow  that  gives  me  twenty  pigs  in  two 
Utters  a  year  does  all  she  can  numerlrally  at  pig 
production.     If  I  rush  these  pigs,  and  at  five  months 
of  age  get  them  to  market  at  luO  pounds  each,  we 
have  ftirnished  the  consumers  a  net  supply  of  2400 
pounds  of  meat;   but  if.  instead  of  marketing  thrni 
at  five  months,  we  run  them  to  about  twelye  months, 
and  have  them  weigh  4800  pounds  net  meat,  we  have 
given  a  hungry  world  just  twice  as  much  meat  from 
the  year's  work  of  the  one  so^^.     In(ld«'ntally.  we 
have  also  steadied  the  market,  and  perhai)s  lowered 
it  to  the  extent  of  the  extra  amount  of  meat,  thus 


the  money. 
Pennsylvania. 

Getting  It  and  Keeping  It 

THE  successful  farmer  is  the  man  who  not  only 
gets  maximum  production  from  his  acres,  but 
maximum  returns  from  the  sale  of  his  crops.    Before 
you  make  disposition  of  your  crop 
receipts,    consider   the   future  with 
the  same  care  that  would  be  exj&r- 
clsed  by  a  man  whose  stock  was  on 
bis  shelves  Instead  of  In   his  soil. 
Supposing  some  new  idea   in  farm 
machinery  is  developed  which  cuts 
down    your   costs   and    makes   your 
work  easier.     Will  you  have  to  go 
In  debt  to  buy  it.   paying  interest 
at  six  or  seven  or  eight  per  c«nt.? 
Supposing  drought,  smut,  a  falling 
market,    transpon-tatlon    difficulties, 
leave     you     without    income     next 
year.     Will  you  be  dependent  upon 
the  capital  of  some  more  provident 
man,  and   pay  him  a  stiff  interest 
rate   because  of   your   dependence? 
Why   not  take   serious   foretjiought 
and  keep  capital  at  your  own  com- 
mand?     Why    not    be    your    own 
banker,    and    carry    your    own    in- 
surance agalast  a  lean  year? 

There  is  one  place  to  put  your 
money  where  no  circumstance  cai» 
cause  you  loss.  That  place  Is  In 
the  treasury  uf  the  United  States.  It  will  pay  you 
4  per  cent.,  compounded  quarterly,  for  sums  up  to 
$1000  Invested  in  war  savings  stamps  or  treasury 
savings  certificates.  Sums  of  from  $47  up  can  Vte 
invested  In  Liberty  bonds  of  various  Issues.  At 
present  market  prices  the  Interest  return  Is,  In  some 
instances,  nearly  5  per  cent. 

Bear  this  in  mind:  The  doctrine  of  sound  politi- 
cal economy  is  that  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  money  available  for  Investment,  that  is. 
the  supply  of  capital  ready  for  the  demands  of 
industry  and  trade.  The  popular  fallacy  that 
prosperity  is  caused  by  huge  sums  of  money 
being  kept  in  circulation  by  free  spending  is  a 
dangerous  one. 

People  of  the  United  States  drew  upon  their 
earnings  and  savings  for  the  huge  sum  of  $26,000.- 
000,000  to  finance  the  war.  An  equal  sum  raised 
to  finance  the  needs  of  peace  would  keep  us  pre- 
dominant In  the  world  of  trade.  Out  of  the  national 
Income  of  some  forty  to  fifty  billion  dollars,  the 
people  of  this  country  can  easily  lay  aside  such  a 
sum  each  year.  To  accomplish  this  goal  it  is  only 
necessary  to  spend  our  income  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously, to  get  a  dollar's,  worth  for  each  dollar  w« 
spend,  to  Invest  our  surplus  in  sound  securities.  l>e- 
cause  this  investment  makes  It  easier  for  our  basic 
industry  and  trade  to  function. — Arthur  Capper, 
United  States  Senator  from  Kansas. 
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Why  We  Milk  the  Cows 

ONE  of  the   strongest   bonds   holding  the  dairy 
cow  to  her  exalted  position  Is  that  her  products 
have  always  found  a  steady  source  of  cash  income. 
True,    It   may   not   have    always   been   a  profitable 
income,  but  neveUheless  It  was  ready  money,  and 
always  gave  that   feeling  of  satisfaction  which  is 
sometimes  wanting  when  waiting  for  a  future  pay- 
day.     Shamefully    be    It    said    that   there   are   still 
thousands  of  dollars  In  the  cities  which  rightfully 
belong   on    the   farms    for    dairy    products   shipped 
to    untrustworthy    dealers.      Milk    producers    have 
learned    these   lessons    to   their    sorrow,    and    from 
them    the    big    dairymen's    associations    are    being 
built  up  to  see.  among  other  things,  that  payment 
is  made  for  goods  delivered.     To  the  advantage  of 
dairymen   also   is   the   fact   that  as   milk    products 
become  scarcer,  and  consequently  higher  in  price, 
they  are  worth  looking  after  closer,  so  that  each 
year  the  losses  from   bad   debts   are  growing  less. 
In  connection  with  the  universal  demand  for  dalr>- 
products  It  is  well  to  note  that  last  year,  that  is. 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1919.  approximately 
S  per  cent,  of  all  the  milk  produced  In  the  United 
States  was  exported  In  the  form  of  cheese,  butter 
and  condensed  milk.     This  Is  the  equivalent  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  from  every  dairy  cow  In  the  coun.- 
try.  and  speaks  well  for  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing a  foreign  market.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
only  the  first  four  months  of  this  period  was  the 
war  In  progress;   the  other  two-thirds  of  the  year 
was  during  the  critical   reconstruction  time,  when 
all   industries  were  in  more  or  less  chaotic  rondl- 
tlon.     There  have  been  dark  days  for  dairymen  in 
back  of  these  figures,  and  at  times  the  future  may 
look  none  too  bright,  but  for  those  who  hold   fast 
to  the  Industry,  provided  the  cows  and  methods  are 
right,  it  would  seem  as  If  success  must  come. 

The  Men  Who  Lead  a  Varied  Life 

THE  county  agent,  who  is  now  established  in 
practically  every  agricultural  county  In  the 
country,  has  become  an  Institution,  and  we  look  to 
him  for  many  things  we  formerly  either  had  to  do 
for  ourselves  or  leave  undone.  Secretary  Houston 
has  claimed,  and  justly,  that  because  of  them  the 
Department   of    Agriculture    was   better    organized, 


when  the  crisis  came,  to  carry  out  the  heavy  de- 
mands made   upon  it  by  war   activities,  than  any 
other    branch    of   the   government.     All    of   us    are 
familiar  with  the  work  they  do,  but  sometimes  we 
forget    that   they    have   to    report    to    headquarters 
practically    every    move    they    make,    every    letter 
written  and   every  speech  delivered.     Checking  up 
these  reports  must  become  more  or  less  monotonous, 
so  when  the  authorities  found  one  a  little  different, 
from  an   agent  In   one  of  the   eastern  states,   they 
printed    it    in    their   weekly    news   letter.      This    Is 
what   happened   in   his   month's   work:     "Burnt    up 
ninety  gallons  of  gasoline,  five  quarts  of  oil,  had 
six  punctures  and  one  blowout.    Trailer  broke  away 
and  upset  load;    pig   fell  out  of   the  car   and   was 
caught  with  difficulty,  afterwards  jumped  from  sty 
and  was  run  over  by  an  auto.     Burled  three  pigs 
with    all    the    profits,    and   lost    $28    besides.      Tore 
best    trousers    getting    over    pasture    fence;    broke 
watch  crystal  loading  corn  planter;   but  outside  of 
a    few    minor    troubles,    had    a    very    satisfactory 
month's  work."    Those  who  have  followed  the  work 
of  these  men  know  the  same  report  could  be  repeated 
many  times  over.    They  certainly  have  to  get  around 
a  lot  to   meet  all  the  calls   upon  them,  an^   their 
success  has  been   in   proportion   to  their  ability  to 
fulfill    satisfactorily    the   many    divergent   demands 
placed  upon  them. 

Where  Advertising  Would  Help 

WE  used  to  hear  more  against  mail-order  adver- 
tising than  we  do  now,  possibly  because  it 
has  turned  out  that  there  is  still  room  for  local 
merchants,  and  often  more  room  after  people  have 
been  educated  by  mall  to  appreciate  new  things. 
When  a  man's  desire  for  better  things  is  once 
aroused  it  Is  hard  to  force  him  to  live  in  a  rut 
again,  and  as  one  helpful  thing  always  calls  for 
others,  the  local  dealers'  opportunities  for  sales 
increase  as  fast  and  sometimes  faster  than  the  con- 
cern which  opened  up  the  market.  Advertising  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  growth  of  all  successful 
businesses,  and  it  has  been  used  to  the  limit  by 
the  concerns  which  now  count  the  nation  within 
their  delivery  limits.  Judging  from  a  survey  of 
113  country  stores  in  ten  Minnesota  towns,  recently 
completed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  this  big 
fact  has  not  Impressed  the  proprietors  of  these 
establishments.  It  was  found  that  34  per  cent,  of 
these  merchants  did  no  advertising,  and  what  the 
other  66  per  cent,  did  spend  only  amounted  to 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  total  sales.  As 
to  a  fixed  advertising  plan — something  the  national 
advertisers  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  work  out — 
It  was  not  considered  by  any  of  the  stores,  and 
only  60  per  cent,  of  them  had  even  Improvised 
mailing  lists.  In  spite  of  all  this  apparent  indif- 
ference to  trade  possibilities.  It  was  found  that  only 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total  merchandise  purchasers  In 
the  ten  towns  went  to  mall-order  houses — this.  too. 
in  view  of  the  report  that  after  some  mall  concerns 
get  the  name  of  a  prospect,  their  slogan  is  "Buy, 
die,  or  tell  why."  Whether  a  survey  of  country 
stores  in  other  states  would  show  the  same  re- 
sults or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  country  merchants,  we 
believe  It  would  be.  The  pity  of  It  Is,  too,  that  the 
country  people  are  the  greatest  sufferers  If  they 
cannot  get  the  things  which  are  necessary  for  the 
best  living,  working  and  playing. 

Food  is  Not  All  of  H.  C.  L. 

WHY  Is  It  all  interests  seem  to  pick  on  food  as 
being  the  only  thing  entering  Into  the  high 
cost  of  living?  The  Philadelphia  Grocers'  and  Im- 
porters' Exchange  at  a  recent  meeting  placed  the 
responsibility  for  the  high  cost  of  living  on  the 
farmers,  and  made  arrangements  to  send  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  Washington  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  doesn't  seem 
just  right  to  have  to  bear  such  blame  from  an 
organization  which  must  know  a  good  deal  of  what 
happens  to  food  between  the  farm  and  the  consumer, 
but  what  can  farmers  do  about  It?  Then.  too.  there 
aro  those  who   have  said  the   price  of   food   must 


be  lowered  before  all  other  oosts,  including  lalK)r, 
can  be  expected  to  come  down.  It  is  little  wonder, 
with  pex)ple  talking  such  way,  that  farmers  don't 
know  what  to  do.  None  of  us  are  rich  enough  to 
turn  philanthropists,  especially  when  all  the  reward 
we  appear  to  get  is  another  knock.  The  fact  that 
wages,  due  to  the  demand  for  labor  from  war 
Industries,  went  up  before  food  prices  has  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  also  that  a  lot  of  luxuries,  non- 
essentials and  extravagances  are  still  indulged  in. 
When  the  masses  set  their  minds  thinking  as  much 
on  these  things  as  they  do  on  the  cost  of  food,  they 
will  see  that  present  tendencies  can  only  send 
food  costs  higher  by  taking  away  all  Incentives  to 
produce  it,  and  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living  Is  to  economize  and  conserve 
along  all  lines,  do  a  full  day's  work,  as  they  expect 
farmers  to  do,  and  stand  for  a  square  deal  all 
along  the  line. 

The  Next  Step  for  Farm  Money 

NOW  that  we  have  a  farm  loan  system,  the  next 
step  is  to  establish  a  system  of  personal  credits 
whereby    worthy    tenant    farmers    and    small    farm 
owners   may   obtain    funds    for    use   In   their   farm 
operations.    There  is  now  a  bill  in  congress  (S.  4646 
and  H.  R.   11.695)    which  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
best  features  of  the   European   systems,  and   effort 
is  being  made  to  have  hearings  held  on  It,  so  that 
all  sides   of  the  question   may  present  their  argu- 
ments.    It  Is  not  a  new  idea  or  a  fad  lately  devel- 
oped, but  is  a  sound  system  of  banking  with  bills 
of  exchange,  whereby  the  credit  of  a  group  is  used 
for  individual's  benefit.     Under  the  plan  proposed, 
seven  members  may  form  a  commune  for  doing  a 
credit  business.     Each  member  is  to  become  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  commune, 
but  will  protect  themselves  by  limiting  the  amount^ 
of  credit  to  each  individual,  and  it  Is  to  be  used 
for  production  only.    Each  state  is  to  have  a  branch 
organization,  controlled  by  a  manager,  an  advisory 
council  and  a  deputy  auditor,  while  a  central  bank 
with    a    number   of    oflUcials,    among    them    several 
public  expert  accountants,  will  manage  the  working 
of  the  entire  plan.     The  communes  would  draw  the 
bills  of  exchange,  which  differ  In  form  from  promis- 
sory notes  only  In  that  they  must  state   for  what 
purpose   the   money   Is   to   be   used.     The   branches 
pass  on  these  bills  of  exchange,  and  those  which  it 
accepted  would  be  endorsed  and  sent  to  the  central 
hank,  to  be  placed  on  the  open  market.    In  European 
systems,    credit    is    limited    strictly    to    production, 
and  consequently  such  a  plan  could  not  cause  such 
an  Inflation  of  land  values  as  Is  now  going  on  iu 
.some  of  our  best  farming  territory.     Like  all  Inno- 
vations,   the    present    plan    has   Its    opponents,   and 
what  Is  desired  now  Is  a  fair  hearing  for  all  sides. 
The   National   Grange.  In  their  reconstruction   pro- 
gram of  1918.  urged  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  personal  credits,  and  on  all  sides  now  things  are 
shaping  themselves  toward   this  idea,  and  possibly 
before  long  there  will  be  more  to  tell  ^bout  It. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Country  Hides  and  Skins;  Skinning,  Curing  and 
Marketing."  Is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1055.  This  "bulletin  contains  sixty-four  pages,  and 
is  profusely  Illustrated,  showing  the  correct  ways 
of  handling  a  farm  product  so  that  it  will  not  be 
discriminated  against  when  It  comes  In  competition 
with  the  "packer"  prodU(  t.  For  anyone  handling 
hides  of  any  kind,  this  Is  an  extremely  valuable 
publication. 

As  the  game  laws  change  from  year  to  year  in 
the  various  states.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1077, 
entitled  "Game  Laws  for  1919."  Is  of  special  interest 
to  sportsmen.  This  is  the  twentieth  annual  sum- 
mary issued  l)y  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
as  everything  Is  arranged  alphabetically,  any  par- 
ticular question  is  readily  settled.  As  "ignorance 
of  the  law  excuses  no  one,"  it  Is  a  good  bulletin 
to  have. 

Either  of  above  farmers'  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
tree  from  the  F^lvision  of  rubli*  atiou.  Department  of 
Agiiculture,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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More  Legumes  Mean  More  Prosperity 


W.  E,  FARVER 


In  our  estimation,  legumes  are  not 
receiving  enough  attention  in  the 
eastern  states.  Just  why  this  is  true 
is  due  to  two  reasons:  Lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  merits  of  legumes,  and 
the  problem  of  inoculation. 

Too  many  farmers  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  them,  especially  those  out 
side  of  red  clover,  for  i«  the  majority 
of  sections  red  clover  is  the  only 
legume  grown  —  and  sorry-looking 
crops,  in  many  instances,  too.  Farm- 
ers seem  to  think  that  the  other 
legumes  have  no  place  in  the  regular 
rotations,  and  here  is  where  they  make 
their  mistake.  Then,  because  those 
who  make  a  hobby  of  legumes  advocate 
the  inoculating  of  such  legumes,  many 
farmers  are  inclined  to  bar  legumes 
from  their  farms,  either  because  they 
"do  not  believe  in  such  foolishness," 
or  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
principles  underlying  the  inoculation 
of  legumes. 

We  formerly  were  somewhat  skep- 
tical concerning  the  raising  of  le- 
gumes, but  several  trials  convinced  us 
that  the  farmers  who  cling  to  red 
clover  as  their  only  legume  are  com- 
mitting a  grievous  Ijlunder.  We  raise 
as  much  red  clover  as  we  did  before  we 
included  other  legumes  in  our  rota- 
tion, but  by  no  means  do  we  rely  upon 
it  alone.  Several  years  ago  we  ven- 
tured sowing  hairy  vetch  with  rye,  and 
have  been  successful  in  raising  it  ever 
since,  always  disposing  of  surplus  seed 
at  good  prices  and  turning  down 
orders  after  being  sold  out.  This  has 
been  the  case  for  several  consecutive 
seasons.  We  were  the  first  to  sow 
hairy  vett  h  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
likewise    with    soy   beans.     For   three 


years  we  have  been  growing  soy  beans 
for    hay    and    seed    successfully.      We 
have  sold  many  for  seed,  last  fall  de- 
livering  on    one   load    something   like 
$150  worth  of  seed  beans.     On  a  small 
piece   of   one   and   one-half   acres   last 
year  we   harvested  them  for  hay,  se-  , 
curing  nearly   three  tons.     This  year  \ 
we  secured  the  same  amount  from  an-  | 
other    one-and-one-half-acre    lot.       Be-  | 
sides  this  we  had  enough  in  another 
piece    to    give   us   eight   tons   for   our 
winter's  feed  for  the  dairy  cows. 

When  we  began  fooling  with  le- 
gumes, many  thought  us  somewhat 
"daffy."  When  we  spoke  of  making 
the  ground  on  which  they  grow  better 
by  inoculating  them,  we  were  looked 
at  as  being  slightly  "off  the  track." 
But  today  we  can  prove  our  assertions, 
made  several  years  ago,  that  we  could 
restore  fertility  thr^Tugh  growing  le- 
gumes, by  the  crops  taken  off  of  soil 
that  would  hardly  grow  poverty  grass, 
and  by  the  stands  of  clover  following 
vetch  and  rye  where  clover  formerly 
did  no  good,  and  by  the  excellent  stand 
of  wheat  following  soy  beans  where 
pasture  was  an  unknown  quantity 
previous  to  the  crop  of  soy-bean  hay. 
This  was  accomplished  following  crops 
of  inoculated  legumes.  No  farmer 
who  would  make  a  success  of  legumes 
dare  neglect  inoculating  them.  Le- 
gumes fit  Into  any  well-organized  I'ota- 
tion,  but  first  of  all  we  must  know 
and  understand  them.  Legumes  spell 
advancement  in  agriculture — a  fact 
which  every  grower  of  them  will  vouch 
lor.  We  know  of  no  farmer  who  has 
included  legumes  in  his  rotation  but 
is  a  booster  for  them^ 

uhio. 


Fertilizer  Problems  Simplified 
In  order  to  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  just  what  is  needed  in  a  fer- 
tilizer for  a  particular  crop  under 
different  soil  conditions,  the  soil  im- 
provement committee  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  has  devised  an 
automatic  formula  finder.  It  consists 
of  two  disks,  which  are  so  arranged 
that  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  the 
recommendations  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities for  any  particular  crop  are 
instantly  available.     As  may  be  seen 


A  \Vell-tested  Rotation 
During  one  of  the  lectures  at  the 
summer  Farmers'  Week  recently  held 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Prof. 
Frank  D.  Gardner,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agronomy,  spoke  on  "Thirty- 
live  Years'  Results  With  Fertilizers." 
The  144  i/»-acre  plats  treated  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer 
constituents  in  various  combination. 
Including  different  forms  of  lime  and 
different  amounts  of  manure,  served 
as  the  object  lesson  and  clinched  the 
essential  points  of  the  lecture. 

Professor  Gardner  showed  that  good 
soil  with  a  good  crop  rotation  cannot 
maintain  its  yield  without  the  use  of 
either  manure  or  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer: that  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
live  years,  manure  and  a  complete  com- 
mercial fertilizer  have  been  equally 
effective  in  maintaining  the  fertility, 
and  when  manure  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  ton  applied  to  the 
fields,  the  profit  from  increased  yields 
is  slightly  more  for  manure  than  for 
the  commercial  fertilizer.  The  figures 
show  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  use 
only  the  mineral  elements,  phosphorus 
and  potash,  in  combination  than  it  is 
to  use  a  complete  fertilizer  with  nitro- 
gen at  the  rate  of  twenty-foar  or  more 
pounds  per  acre.  In  the  rotation  used 
the  clover  entering  the  rotation  every 
fourth  year  will  meet  the  demand  of 
the  other  crops  for  nitrogen. 

The  figures  and  plats  also  show  that 
light  applications  of  manure  bring  the 


from  the  illustration,  more  than  sixty 
of  the  common  crop  conditions,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  from  alfalfa 
seeding  to  wheat  sowing,  are  num- 
bered and  printed  on  a  rotating  disk. 
Another  disk  contains  the  high-grade 
fertilizer  analyses  recently  standard- 
ized by  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  simply  matching  two 
key  numbers  the  correct  formula  for 
either  sand,  loam  or  clay  soil  appears 
in  the  small  opening  indicated  by  the 
arrow.  The  soil  improvement  commit 
tee,  if  addressed  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
will  be  glad  to  send  one  of  these  little 
devices  free  to  anyone  interested. 


largest  profit  per  ton  of  manure  ap- 
plied, and  that  lime  is  not  a  fertilizer, 
but  may  be  expected  to  bring  increased 
yields  wherever  applied  to  land  in  an 
acid  condition. 

As  a  result  of  thirty-five  years'  work 
it  was  recommended  that  the  limestone 
soils  of  Pennsylvania,  when  cropped  in 
a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  one 
or  two  years  of  hay,  be  treated  as 
follows: 

For  corn,  apply  manure  at  the  rate 
of  6  tons  per  acre,  and  supplement 
with  200  pounds  of  acid   phosphate. 

For  oats  that  follow  corn,  use  no 
fertilizer. 

For  wheat  following  oats,  apply  350 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  100  pounds 
of  muriats  of  potash  or  Its  equivalent 
and  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

To  the  first  year  of  grass  which  is 
chiefly  clover,  use  no  fertilizer,  but  in 
the  second  year  top-dress  the  timothy 
early  in  the  spring,  just  as  the  grass 
starts  to  grow,  with  150  pounds  per 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda.  150  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  and  50  pounds  of  muri- 
ate of  potash.  This  assumes  normal 
prices  for  the  fertilizer  ingredients. 

If  lime  is  applied  as  neeeded  to 
keep  the  soil  sweet,  the  above  recom- 
mendation if  followed  will  insure  a 
maintenance  or  increase  in  the  fertility 
of  the  limestone  soils  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  excellent  farm  profits  on  the 
crops  above  mentioned. 

Humus  in  soils  helps  them  bold 
water. 


The  grasses  and  clovers  of  the  pas- 
ture lot  appreciate  good  treatment. 
One  form  of  good  treatment  is  to  limit 
the  pasturing:  another  is  to  reseed  oc- 
casionally; still  another  is  to  top-dress 
with  needed  fertilizers. 


It's  not  easy  to  cheat  folks  and  get 
away  with  it  for  very  long.  It's  even 
harder  to  rob  the  land  and  not  pay 
the  penalty  sooner  or  later.  Some  day 
men  may  be  put  on  trial  for  stealing 
soil   fertility. 


Liming  Pays 

And  It  Pay*  B*«l  wh^n  yon  Lime  with 
AanTlllr  IVbow  riakr  H.Tdr««eil  I^lme, 

M  It  Is  Bimnnt  I00<)<,  pure  and  i«  high  Id  Car-. 
bonate  of 'Lime.  Insist  on  having  It.  If  yoo 
can't  ft  it  from  your  agent,  write  us  direct  for 
prioet. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  Fertilizer 
or  Manure  you  must  sweeten  tbt  soil  and  give 
the  Bacteria  a  chance,  as 

A  Sour  Soil  Won't  Di- 
gest the  Plant  Food  in 
the  Fertilizer  or  Manure 

to  the  best  advantage  for  the  growing  crop  if 
your  soil  contains  so  much  Acid  that  the  Bac- 
teria In  the  soil  Is  weakened.  That  Is  why  you 
must  Lime  beavily  to  get  a  good  catch  of  Alfal- 
fa or  Clover,  as  this  gives  the  Bacteria  a  chance. 
While  we  have  our  money  invested  In  Fert11lr« 
•r  as  well  as  Lime,  until  you  correct  that  Soil 
Acidity  on  your  farm  we  would  sdvlse  the  n»« 
of  Lime,  as  we  recogni/.e  that  on  a  ftlclt  Roll  the 
Fertilizer  won't  give  as  good  results  as  on  a 
Healthy  Soil,  and  we  want  our  Fertilizers  to  be 
use<l  under  the  best  conditions. 

Thf  RMdiRi;  Chtmical  Company, 

Aneriran  Casaalty  BMg.  Reading,  P*. 


I».  S.     A  n»inimiin»  rnrloiid  is  18  tons. 
W*  to  IWH)  It*,  to  the  acre. 


l'«e  from 


drid's  Best 
Roofing; 


FralSht 
Paid 


^:  ■^li'^m^!^  ■•r^f}^ . 


"ll«o'»  aoster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp.  ^Comj 
sated,  standing  Seam,  Painteji  or  Galvanited  Boof- 
"nM.  Sidings.  Wallboard.  Faints,  etc..  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.    Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  Praisht. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in>between  dealer's 
proOta.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  988 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Hado 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
QP  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garaoe  Book,  showing  styles.. 

ru€cBmMato%  mfq.  cc  , 

938-088  PftC  It,  CiMtaHMti.*. 


Sflmples  & 
iRoofingBook 


NOMONEYDOWN 

lyearoo 


•trMwth.  aiasSciSrl 

Famous  Majestic  Enaines 

We  Mad  roq  any  aUe  wfthoat  a  eMt  of  adranc* 
payment.    No  dODMit:  BO  C.  O.J>.;  do  raforMteca. 


I 
I 


r  you  Im*p  It.  mako  Hnt  paymMt  60 

ice  in  eaoal  «0-fUy  paj ""-- 

wo  wiU  pay  »wifrbt  both  w^i 


balance  in 


DO  rofoi 
aanararriTal: 


Satfir  cooled 
t  wheel 


PaiiH  with  ottian  eoattot  a  treat 

FOIDI  4aJ  oioro.    Jaeket-bovper 

Perfect  JoMeatioo.     Parfactlr  balaocod 


Advaaeaa.  lacreaafaic  eoeu 

will  eoon  force  aoadvaoea  la  priM.   OatFooranowatprea- 

I  itiala  far  ta  pay. 
I.    Alao  Ml  raaaooa 
-  hy  yoo  abould  hare  a  Majeatic— ieetioKm- 
lalafraiBuieroinaTaryatata.  Wooderfalbarcaina  In  cream 
aeparatora  aod  all  kioda  of  farm  oqalpment.    Writ*  for  It. 

Th«  Hartman  Cc^^^^iiSTSL 


ant  loweat  bed-rock  priea— aad  taha  a  < 

Fr»f>Rnob9R  <>)▼••  '<>«>  anUM  faeU. 
rrceWNM£0«h,  -ou  abouM  haTea  M 


I 
I 
I 
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>gj»-=j-^jta^ 


rs=>sff';^c^^ 


U.  S.  Govt 

Barbed  Wire! 


Buy  Now! 

POR  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer 

■*•  hiKhest  irrade  extra  heavy  12  gauge 
barbed  wire  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manu-^ 
.facture:  4  point  barbs  %  in.  long,  spaced 
3  in.  apart.  Coated  with  best  special 
weather  resisting  paint.  Put  up  io  reels 
of  750  ft.  weighing  58  lbs. 

Special  Lo^v  Prices! 


Mo.  2-SXlOO. 

per  reel. . . . 
Mo.  2-8X101. 
Mo.  2-SX1C2. 
M«.  2-SX108. 
No.  2-8X104. 

per  raai.,., 


Carload,  <2S  raala. 

100  reels,  per  real. .  t.99 

60  reels,  per  reel. . .  S.OO 

K  reals,  per  real. . .  a>oa 
L«sa  than  26  r««la, 

.VT;.  2.ao 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  D«pt..  RX.  40 

35«li  aadlroo  St*.  CHICAGO 


25CDrdsaDav 

^  Easily  Saidf c4  By  One  !!■■   T 

Eaiy  to  move  from  cut  to  cat.  Maka' 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

DeaalOmen'a  work  at  on»-tmth  tb«  «m( 
Makae  work  ««sy .  Eocine  can  alao  be  naad  for 
runniac  pompa  and  other  macbineir.  Saw 
hhwls  siinbr  rsmmtil   Write  for  oor  low  priea. 

10- Year  Goaraataa. 


Ottawa 
Mfa*Ce. 

S3e9Wee4fL 
-    Otte«vaie 


rsassRc 
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Ideas  for  the  Farm  Mechanic 
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Repairing  Pumps 

B.    YORKSTONE    HOGQ 

Pumps  are  very  necessary  on  the 
average  farm,  and  when  they  get  out 
of  order  there  is  no  water.  I  used  to 
have  a  lot  -of  trouble  fixing  my  pumps, 
as,  using  lots  of  water,  the  washers 
'soon  get  worn  out;  so,  after  experi- 
menting, I  found  that  fixing  pumps 
began  to  be  as  easy  as  fixing  anything 
else,  if  I  would  only  keep  them  in 
proper  order. 

Pumps  should  always  have  whitelead 
placed  liberally  at  each  junction,  as 
If  this  is  not  done  they  will  rust,  and 
it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  take 
them  apart.  If  they  do  get  rusty,  they 
can  sometimes  be  taken  apart  by  lib- 
eral use  of  kerosene  and  by  heating 
the  rusty  parts.  This  takes  the  rust 
off  by  making  the  parts  expand. 

Pump  washers  are  easily  put  on  by 
burning  out  the  old  washer  for  about 
thirty    minutes    on    the    stove.      This 
leaves  no  leather,  only  the  metal  parts, 
and   these   can   be   easily  taken  apart 
and  the  new  washers  put  on.     Upper 
washers   are   hardest  to  take  off   and 
put  on,  but  they  can  be  made  to  fit, 
even    if   they    are    a   little    large,   by 
turning     them     around     after     being 
placed    in    the    pitcher    of   the    pump. 
This  method  takes  only  about  fifteen 
minutes    in    extremely    difficult    cases, 
and  when  the  leather  is  soft  it  can  be 
placed    in    the    pump    almost    instan- 
taneous. 


4» 
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Caring  for  the  Tractor 

It  Is  surprising   how   many   motors 

>j-e    allowed    to    get    loose    from    the 

ti  'Ctor   frame.      Such    a   condition    is 

ba\    because   of  the  vibration,   which 

may   wear  oblong  slots   in  the   frame 

and   allow  the  motor  to  shift  out  of 

alignment  with  the  clutch  or  gearset. 

Generally   one   or   more   bolts    cannot 

be   reached   with  a  common   wrench; 

therefore    socket    wrenches    must    be 

secured.     If  the  bolts  and  their  nuts 

are  covered  with  dirt,  the  motor  may 

become  very  loose  before  the  matter 

Is  noticed.    Don't  start  your  next  heavy 

piece  of  work  with  the  tractor  until  the 

matter  has  been  carefully  looked  Into. 

AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  iPOTOB   * 

The  motor's  worst  enemy,  aside  from 
poor  lubrication  or  an  overload,  is 
dust  Be  sure  that  the  air  cleaner, 
strainer,  pipe,  or  whatever  device  Is 
used,  is  In  good  shape  and  on  the 
machine,  Instead  of  In  some  fence 
comer.  This  is  especially  important 
If  the  tractor  is  to  do  fitting  rather 
than  plowing. 

Open  the  sump  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fuel  tank,  and  drain  off  the  dirt. 
Remove  the  fuel  pipe,  blow  through 
it  vigorously,  and  see  that  It  doe  not 
leak  when  put  back.  Don't  use  pliers 
or  nippers  on  nuts,  joints,  bolts  and 
so  forth,  but  close-fitting  end  or  ad- 
justable wrenches  instead.  True  up 
damaged  nuts  with  a  flat  file. 


How  Large  a  Pulley  Do  I  Need  ? 

J.    8.   GLASS 

Every  time  one  of  us  buys  a  new 
piece  of  belt  machinery,  we  have  to 
answer  the  question:  How  large  a 
pulley  do  I  need?  We  cannot  use  the 
same  size  pulley  on  the  feed  grinder, 
the  wood  saw  and  the  threshing  ma- 
chine, when  each  of  them  must  be 
run  at  a  different  speed  to  work  most 
satisfactorily. 

The  manufacturers  tell  us  that  never 
before   did   they    do   so   widespread   a 
business   in   small   separators   as  they 
are  doing  this  year,    a'he  farm  tractor 
makes  the   small  machine  a  valuable 
asset   to   the    individual   or   neighbor- 
hood.     Last    year,    because    of     war 
emergency,    everything    possible    was 
done    to    save    wheat.      Many    of    the 
small  machines  that  were  investigated 
were  sending  as  much  as  15  per  cent, 
of  the  grain  into  the  straw  stack.    The 
speed  of  the   cylinder   was   the  cause 
for    a    large    portion     of    this     poor 
operation.  ! 

The  rule  is  simple,  and  we  need  only 
take  a  moment  to  assure  ourselves  that 
we   are   right.      Multiply   the   number 
of   revolutions   per  minute  of  the  en- 
gine or  driver  pulley   (N)  by  its  own 
diameter   in    inches    (D),    and    divide 
by    the    number    of    revolutions    per 
minute    at    which    the    driven    pulley 
should  travel    (n).     The  result  is  the 
diameter    (d)    in  inches  of  the  pulley 
to  be  used  on  the  other  machine.    For 
example,  we  have  a  10-20  horsepower 
tractor,    engine    speed    500    R.    P.    M., 
using  a  20-inch  pulley.     Our  separator 
is  a  22-inch  machine,  and  the  cylinder 
must  run  1200  R.  P.  M.  for  successful 

operation. 

N  X  D 

Applying  the  above  rule, z=     d. 


1  The  1918  cotton  crop,  lint  and  seed, 
was  worth  $2,067,000,000  to  the  pro- 
ducers. This  is  about  three  times  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1914.  and  is 


The  honey  crop  of  the  United  States 
was  92.1  per  cent,  of  normal  on  July 
1st,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
United    States    Department    of    Agri- 


twice  the  value  of  the  crop  of  1913.      |  culture 


we  have. 


500  X  20 


1200 


;=  8  1-3  inches,  the 


diameter  of  pulley  to  be  used  on  the 
cylinder  shaft.  This  rule  is  also  used 
in  figuring  size  of  gears  for  similar 
reductions  and  for  pulleys  on  line 
shaft  in  shop  work- 


An  acre  of  alfalfa  will  produce  as 
much  digestible  protein  as  an  acre  of 
clover  and  an  acre  of  corn  combined. 
Alfalfa  Is  richer  and  more  productive 
than  clover,  and  will  mow  three  crops 
a  year  for  three  years,  against  the 
clover's  one  or  two  crops  for  one  year. 


Pulleys  and  Gears 
The    circumference    of   a    pulley    or 
gear  is  always  3.1416,  or  approximately 
3  1-7,  times  its  diameter.     This  makes 
it  easy  to  compute  speeds  by  consider- 
ing only  the  diameter  of  both  driver 
and     driven     pulleys.      For    example, 
belting  from  one  6-inch  pulley  to  an- 
other   gives   the   same  speed   to  both, 
but  if  the  driving  pulley  has  a  diam- 
eter of  16  inches,  and  the  driven  pulley 
a  diameter  of  4  inches,  then  the  driven 
pulley  makes  four  complete  rotations 
to  one  of  the  16-inch   pulley.     If  the 
small  pulley  is  made  the  drive  pulley, 
then  It  will  make  four  revolutions  to 
cause    the    driven    pulley    to    revolve 
once.    The  same  general  rule  applies  to 
gears  if  the  pitch   diameter,  and   not 
the  outside  diameter,  is  taken.     Also, 
instead    of    the    pitch    diameter    the 
niimber  of  teeth  in  the  gears  may  be 
consiiered.— Frank    P.    Goeder,    Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


When  farmers  adopt  the  forty-hour 
week,  part  of  the  problem  will  be  to 
find  a  substitute  for  eats. 
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Four   Leading  Points  Put 
Weber  and  Columbus  First 

NEVER  before  could  you  get  so  much 
common -sense  wac;on  value  for  your 
money  as  the  Weber  and  Columbus  off er  you  today. 
Impress  these  features  on  your  mmd; 

1  International  f  if  th-wheel  -  a  strong,  solid 
support  between  bolster  and  sandboard.  saving  wear 
and  tear  and  breaking  of  king  bolt  circle  iron  and 
entire   front   gear.     An   exclusive   feature,  already 

very  PfP^^^/^^^j^^j^i    ,wivel-rcach    coupUng  — a 

modern  coupling  which  relieves  the  reach,  hounds 
and  wheels  of  all  twisting  strains  on  the  roughest 
roads.    An  exclusive  feature,  taking  the  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  flat  hound  plates  w<.k«.. 

3  Auto-track  56.inch  tread — Your  new  Weber 
or  Columbus  wagon  will  follow  the  universal  track, 
smoothly,  without  the   old   rough-road   strains  on 

gears  and  wheels.     _  ,       ,  ,.  ^y.    •    ^u^ 

4  Weber  and  Columbus  quality —This  is  the 

feature  the  economical  wagon  buyer  places  hrst. 
International  best  materials  and  careful  construc- 
tion give  him  a  wagon  the  fine  work  of  which 
shows  HP  years  later  when  the  cheap  wagon  is  out 

of  the  running.  .  .  . 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  mistake  m  your  Nvagon  buy- 
ing. It  is  not  easy  to  detect  low  standards  under 
paint  and  varnish,  or  to  see  the  pitfalls  behind  so- 
Llled  low  price.  But  easiest  of  all.is  this  method  of  bnymg 
certain  and  complete  wagon  satisfaction  — choose  Weber 
or  Columbut.    See  the  International  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

or  AMERICA  i*e 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Order  Direct  From  This  List  Today!^ 


SPECIAL  SNAPS  FOR  THIS  SALE!! 

K'v;;n:s  n.riv'K*yr.  ;'^«  :."^^^ 


mm  i 


1$ 

per 
Roll' 


Corrugated  Metal  Sheets  $2.00  sS^ 

28-ffauee  painted  PA   in.  corrugated,  overhauled   siding   sheets, 

5".  It    lone      No.  TX-.^06.  per  im  sq.  ft.,  $2.00. 

26- gauge  painted  2I2  in.  corrugated,  overhauled  roofing  sheets,. 
No     T.X  .'07,   per   liiO   sq.    ft..   $2.7S.  u      1  j 

M-gauge  'eitra    heavy    painted.    2^    »»;,  c<»"^«*««^' r^^-J'^lt 

slirets  for  rooting  barns,  granaries,  etc.    No.  1X-3U8,  per  IW  sq.  it., 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  SSi'rHSS'.SlSSi 
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Better  Profits  from  Apple  Seconds 


JOHN  DAY 


With  country-wide  prohibition  in 
force,  the  demand  for  soft  drinks  nat- 
urally will  increase,  and  as  fresh  apple 
cider  is  among  the  best  of  the  bever- 
ages at  present  on  the  market,  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
unmarketable  apples  converted  into 
cider  is  anticipated.  A  disadvantage 
of  the  popular  farm  practice  of  mak- 
ing farm  cider  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  cider  usually  is  made  from 
Bummer  apples  or  unsound  or  unsal- 
able fruit  which  must  be  used  immedi- 
atly.  This  means  that  all  the  juice  is 
expressed  from  the  apples  at  one  time, 
and  after  the  resultant  cider  begins 
to  ferment,  the  available  supply  of 
fresh  cider  for  drinking  purposes  is 
exhausted. 

To  distribute  cider.-making  over  the 
entire  year  by  the  storage  of  a  supply 
of  sound,  well-keeping  apples  and  the 
use  of  a  handy,  inexpensive  and  small 
size  home  press  is  desirable  in  order 
to  provide  an  abundance  of  fresh  cider 
at  all  times.  The  average  farmer  with 
a  family  who  like  cider — and  there  are 
few  farm  families  that  do  not  favor 
this  drink — can  use  a  small  cider  press 
to  advantage  in  this  manner,  even 
though  he  has  to  buy  his  apples,  until 
he  can  set  out  a  few  trees  and  get 
them  bearing. 

From  the   standpoint  of   a  commer- 
cial  enterprise,  the   country-wide   pro- 
duction  and    sale    of    fresh    cider   are 
very  attractive  at  present,  due  to  the 
demise  of  the  saloon.     At  amusement 
parks  and  summer  resorts,  stands  and 
stores    specializing   in    the   making   of 
daily  supplies  of  cider,  with  the  apples 
and  press  in  operation  subject  to  pub- 
lic inspection  at  all  times,  have  devel- 
oped   profitable   businesses,   and   there 
is  no  reason  why  this  fresh  cider  store 
Idea    cannot    be    extended    to    include 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country 
which    have    access    to    a    dependable 
supply   of  apples.     As  a   rule  a  store 
or  stand  of  this  description   can  also 
handle    other    fruit    drinks,    such    as 
orangeade  and  lemonade,  to  advantage 
for  the  use  of  customers  who   do  not 
desire   cider.      Furthermore,    with   the 
United  States  minus  intoxicants,  fruit 
experts  are  promising  the  early  produc- 
tion   on   a   commercial   scale   of  many 
new    drinks    made    from    fruit    juices. 
This    means    increased    income   to   the 
fruit   producer   and   orchardist,   as   he 
will   be  able  to  sell  his  B-grade  fruit 
under    standard    pack,    which    on    ac- 
count   of    its    size,    shape    or    due    to 
blemishes  is  not  suitable  for  A  pack- 
ing, as  fancy  fruit  at  profitable  prices 
to  the  fruit  drink   manufacturers. 

Eight  bushels  of  apples  will  make 
50  gallons  of  cider,  which,  if  it  retails 
at  25  cents  a  quart,  will  sell  for  $50. 
The  producer  will  realize  a  good  re- 
turn from  his  apple  seconds  if  he  can 
sell  them  for  %2  a  bushel,  and  on  this 
basis  the  drink  dealer  would  have  a 
surplus  of  $.34  from  the  sale  of  each 
barrel  of  cider  for  the  paying  of  his 
llbor,  interest  on  his  investment,  de- 
preciation, overhead  charges  and  a  fair 
profit.  Commonly,  though,  the  cider 
is  retailed  for  35  or  40  cents  a  quart, 
instead  of  25  cents,  and  this,  of  course, 
yields  the  dealer  an  increased  profit. 
Furthermore,  In  many  localities,  ap- 
ples of  the  character  useful  for  cider 


production  can  be  had  in  quantity  at 
$1.50  a  bushel,  which  also  permits  the 
cider  dealer  to  realize  greater  profit 
from  his  soft  drink. 

A  dependable  market  for  the  "sec- 
onds" in  the  apple  crop  would  infiuence 
the  grower  to  make  more  rigid  selec- 
tion of  his  "firsj^,"  which  hence  would 
grade  higher,  be  of  more  even  and 
uniform  quality,  and  accordingly 
would  command  a  better  price.  Under 
present  conditions  many  growers  do 
not  practice  discriminative  grading 
and  packing,  but  carelessly  pack  the 
sound  apples  into  barrels  as  they  come, 
and  as  a  result  receive  a  lower  price 
for  their  fruit  than  it  would  bring 
were  the  inferior  apples  culled  out 
and  kept  at  home  or  devoted  to  some 
other  purpose  than  supplying  the 
fancy  table  trade. 

One  year  with  another,  the  United 
States  apple  crop  in  round  numbers  is 
worth  $85,000,000,  and  at  least  30  per 
cent,  of  this  crop  consists  of  apple 
seconds  which  could  be  more  profitably 
utilized  in  cider  production  as  com- 
pared with  their  customary  disposi- 
tions. There  is  no  variety  of  fruit 
which  lends  itself  so  readily  to  mobil- 
ization as  do  the  apple  seconds  for 
the  purpose  of  cider-making.  And 
there  is  probably  no  one  beverage 
which  is  more  popular  than  fresh 
cider.  The  small-size  family  and  store 
cider  presses  are  the  connecting  links 
between  the  low-grade  but  sound  apple 
seconds  and  better  prices  for  the  fruit. 
The  matter  of  apple  storage  is  not 
a  limiting  factor  in  this  plan.  There 
are  manifold  varieties  of  apples  on 
the  market  which  will  keep  well  until 
the  middle  of  May  or  later  each  year, 
and  by  the  time  these  apples  are  ex- 
hausted the  earliest  of  the  summer 
apples  will  be  atjout  ready  for  use  in 
the  press.  This  permits  of  developing 
the  fresh  cider  production  as  a  twelve 
months  in  the  year  affair. 

The  grower  whose  orchards  are  ap- 
proximate to  a  favorable  city  market 
has  a  fine  opportunity  to  convert  his 
apple  seconds  into  cider,  and  market 
the  juice  directly  with  private  trade, 
either  by  parcel  post,  express  or  motor 
truck  service.  Many  families  will  pay 
a  premium  price  for  fresh  cider  de- 
livered daily  or  several  times  a  week 
at  their  homes,  and  there  exists  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  some  orchard- 
Ists  who  are  favorably  located,  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  to  develop  such 
trade.  The  principal  thing  is  to  boom 
fresh  cider  production,  as  this  bever- 
age, extremely  healthful,  thirst-quench- 
ing, nutritious  and  satisfying,  merits 
extensive  manufacture  and  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


A  cross  between  the  Belle  and  Early 
Crawford  has  produced  a  yellow  peach 
which  ripens  about  a  week  to  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  Belle.  But  what 
seems  to  be  among  the  most  promising 
is  a  fine-quality  fruit  produced  by 
crossing  the  Elberta  and  Early  Craw- 
ford. It  has  the  shape  and  color  of 
the  Elberta,  but  is  better  in  quality, 
and  ripens  about  ten  days  earlier. 

Rot,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  in 
south  Jersey,  causing  a  50  per  cent, 
loss  in  some  districts,  has  not  affected 
many  of  the  seedlings. 


Cheap  Firewood 

FRANK  G.   THOMAS 

Fuel  In  recent  years  has  been  difla- 
cult  to  obtain,  even  by  those  who  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.     It  has  also 
been    high    in    price.      I    assume   that 
any  w^ay  of  reducing  the  cost  of  fuel 
will  be  of  Interest  to  people  living  in 
the  country,  hence  the  following  story: 
On  the  farm  of  Enoch  Evans,  near 
Delmar,  Del.,  stood  a  large  dead  wild 
cherry    tree.      It   had    been   killed    by 
lightning    about    a    year    ago.      The 
trunk  and  limbs  were  solid,  and  the 
trunk  measured  6^^   feet  across  near 
the  ground.     It  was  decided  to  convert 
the  tree  into  firewood.     We  desired  to 
avoid    the    hard    work    of    cutting    It 
down   with  an   axe  and   then  digging 
out  the  stump,  so  adopted  this  method: 
Starting  out  about  two  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  trunk,   I   dug  a  slanting 
hole  down   to  a  point  about  one  foot 
past  the  center  of  the  trunk.     In  the 
bottom   of  this  hole  I   used  a  charge 
of  8  pounds  of  20  per  cent,  dynamite, 
which  was  tightly  tamped   with   clay. 
The  hole  was  completely  filled  to  the 
surface  and   packed   down  hard.     The 
charge   was   fired   with   cap   and    fuse. 
It  blew  the  tree,  Including  the  larger 
roots,     entirely     out    of    the    ground. 
The    stump,    trunk    and    larger    limbs 
were  then   broken   up   with   dynamite. 
To  do  this  we  bored  auger  holes  into 
the    wood,    loading    small    charges    of 
dynamite  in  them  and  confining  them 
by  means  of  wooden  plugs  notched  to 
allow   the  passage  of  the   fuse   down 
to  the  charge. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was 
$1.70;  the  result  was  I'i  cords  of 
firewood,  having  a  market  value  of 
$7.50;  value  of  product  over  cost, 
$5.80,  Mr,  Evans  used  this  wood  In 
his  own  home,  but  could  just  as 
readily  hare  sold  it  In  the  neighbor- 
ing town,  had  he  desired  to  dp  so. 
Marplnnd. 


A  Good  Used  Car 

The  Koiiiuu  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  flrst-olusB, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  1918-17-16.  models  at 
Before  the  War  Prices. 

1000  Autos  $200  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  full  ol  valuable  information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

World' »  Largest  Auto  Dealer* 
203  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


20  POT  BULBS,  20c; 


6  New  Purity  FrMaiaa.  1  Babiana.  1 
Blooineria.4  Star  Bcthlebcm.  1  DouMs 
Roaebud,  8  Battareup,  and  4  Grand 
Duchess    Oialis,    and    pkt.    of  Naw 

Winter  bloomlna  Spencar  Bwaet  Pcsa  aa4 
Carnations  i will  all  bloom  this  «U>t«r)-> 
Cataloc  mod  arowloc  tnatrneUoDa. 

ALL  MAILED  FOR  20  CENTS 

ti«   esUloa.  fraa.  of  Hwlatha.  TJaUpa. 
arriaau*.  Paonlaa,  Ullles.  Iriaaa,  Pblosaa. 
•rdy  Plaiota,   Sbroba.  Vlnaa,  Harriaa   to 
frraatvarialr-   Alro  aplondid  window 
or  wiDUr.   Saeda,  ate. 


Jobs  Uwia  CUMa.  Ik..  Floral  Park.  N.  T. 


HAY   AND  POTATOES 


Poultry   and  all   produce  wanted  at  market  price*. 

Good,  steady,  active  demand. 

GIBBS  ft  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


C/^D  C  A I  C  All  varieties  of  Rocka.  Reda, 
rwlx  D/\LXa  Wyandottes,  Minorca*.  Ham- 
i)urK8.  AnconnH.  OrplnKtons,  LanRshans.  Brahinaa, 
l^tthorns,  AndaluBlaJ".  turkeys,  ducks.  KPeHe,  Kulneas. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Baby,  L.oudouvllle,  O. 


ir  Vr\Il  \A7AMX  to  ■*"  o""  exchange 
IF  I  WW  Wril^  1  your  pro|>erty  wrlt« 
me.   JOHN  J.  Bl.At'K,  118  St. Chippewa  Falla.  Wla, 


New  Varieties  of  Peaches 

Several  hundred  seedling  peaches, 
l>oth  parents  of  which  are  known,  rame 
into  bearing  in  the  orchards  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  this  year. 
Some  of  the  most  promising  that  have 
fruited  this  year  are  the  result  of 
crossing  Belle  by  Greensboro.  A  num- 
ber of  these  produce  large,  oval,  bright, 
attractive  fruits  of  good  quality  which 
ripen  about  the  Carman  season  and 
promise  to  be  superior  to  that  well- 
known  variety. 


Coming  Fruit  Meeting 
The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  on 
January  6,  7  and  8,  1920.  A  number 
of  prominent  horticulturists  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Peninsula 
will  be  invited  to  make  addresses.  It 
is  expected  that  the  apple  show  will 
be  larger  and  better  than  ever  before, 
as  liberal  premiums  have  been  of- 
fered and  most  of  the  apple  growers 
on  the  Peninsula  have  adopted  up-to- 
date  methods  of  fruit  production, 
especially  in  pruning  and  spraying. 


Fifteen  tons  of  poison  and  forty 
tons  of  bran  were  used  in  one  Idaho 
county  this  year  to  make  a  poisoned 
mash  for  grasshoppers. 


IsAnYouSend 
WtthUNirQrder 

Bav*  tUi  biff.  bMOtifal  Boetar 
Mnt  on  SO  dajri'  fr««  trial.  Frame 
of  hisb  qtjaUty  kilo  driad  hardwood. 
•Usant  carvM  affect,  ezpoaed  porta 
bains  ffaoaine  aeleeted  oak :  bant 
nmnera  beaatifoily  eorred. 
^^^^^^^^^  BandaomegoldanaBub.  4aaay 
^■^^iB"^*  atrono  apringa  in  the  aeot.  aop- 
Bortad  ea  eled  bonda.  IJpholaterMi  in  Imiutioa 
Bpontah  brown  laottaer.  vary  decant  and  darabia.  A 
wonderful  banrain.  Heiabtof  aeatfromfloorlSia. 
Deptbof  aeat  Ah  in.— width  19  in.  WidtboTcr  all 
27Hin.  SbippinswaisbtabootaSlbe.  Shipped  from 
Chicacp  warebooae  or  factory  in  Weetem  New 
YorkStaU.  Order  by  No.  74BMAS.  Prtco 
•8.70.  SoodoaljrVlDOw.  B«laac«91aaMa<h. 

Free  Bargain  Catalog 

Send  poet  eard  for  thia  great  eataloe.  ThooMods 
of  bargaina  in  fomiture,  eartaina.  ruga,  diahee, 
kitetienware.  pboaograpbe.  atoToa.  eatlery,  ailver* 
ware,  farm  aqoipatent.  etc..  on  eaay  credit  terms. 

I  ■■  a  ^  ■  ^  a  i^  a  ■■  e  ■■  a  ^  a  ■■  I  ^  a  ■■  a  ^  a  aaa  •  « 

THE  HARTMAN  CO. 

40«6  L«Soll«  Street 
P*St.aiff7  CMcase,  IN. 

Boctoeedtoll.    Send  the 

BoekerNo.74BlfA8.  lam 

tobareaOdaya'triel.  Ifoot 

aatisfled.  will  ahip  it  beak 

and  yoa  will  refand  my 

tl  and  p«7    traniportatioa 

both  war*.     If  1  keep  ft  * 

will  par  II  per  month  on 

price.  $/.79.  U  paid. 
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Getting  Pullets  in  Shape  for  the 

Year's  Work 
A    big   job    lies    ahead    of    the    new 
layers  for  the  coming  year,  and  they 
must  necessarily   have  the  "stuff"   in 
back  of  them  to  see  it  through.     One 
of  the  curses  of  the  poultry   flock  is 
J)Ody  lice — animal  parasites  which  live 
on  the  bird's  body  all  the  time,  irri- 
tating it  fl31d  greatly  checking  produc- 
tion.    It  Is  especially  urgent  that  the 
birds    be    deloused    when    as    pullets 
they  are  taken  off  the  summer  ranges 
and  placed  In  the  laying-houses. 

Sodium  fluoride,  a  stomach  poison. 
Is  a  product  which  has  just  been  dis- 
covered and  placed  on  the  market  as 
an   efficient,   cheap   and   easy    way   of 
ridding  the  birds   of  these  pests.     It 
can   be   purchased   at   any  drug  store 
for  25  to  40  cents  a  pound.     The  New 
Jersey   Experiment   Station   says  that 
it  may  be  applied  dry,  or  a  solution 
may  be  made  of  it  in  which  the  birds 
are  dipped.     Dipping  should  be  prac- 
ticed only  In  warm  weather,  however, 
when  the  birds  will  dry  off  quickly. 

When  treating  by  the  dry  method, 
take  one  bird  at  a  time  and  hold  it 
firmly  by  the  wings  grasped  over  the 
back.  A  pinch  of  sodium  fluoride, 
whlcli  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  Is 
worked  into  the  feathers  around  the 
vept,  under  each  wing,  under  the  neck, 
between  the  thigh  and  the  body,  and 
on  the  back  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

If  this  product  is  thoroughly  worked 
Into  the  feathers,  it  will  kill  not  only 
the  lice  which  are  on  the  bird  at  the 
time,  but  the  next  generation  which 
hatch  out  from  the  egga 

In    order    to    do    their    best    work 
during  the  ryxaJ*^  yea**    pullets  must 
also    have    careful     feeding    at    this 
time.     A  thin  and  undeveloped  pullet 
hasn't  a  chance  in  the  long  race.     As 
grain    is    the    fattening    part    of    the  i 
ration,    feed    a    larger    proportion    of 
grain  to  mash  to  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible  development.      Too   much    mash 
or  meat  scraps  force  the  birds,   with 
the  reeult  that  they  start  to  lay  before 
fully    developed,    and    the    production 
cannot    be    maintained,    as   the    birds 
haven't  the  stamina  to  bear  up  under 
the  strain.     Twice  as  much  grain  as 
mash,  until  the  birds  start  to  lay,  is 
best  for  the  health  of  the  pullets. 

Put  the  birds  in  their  permanent 
quarters  early,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber if  it  is  possible  to  get  them  in 
then.  This  will  get  them  used  to  their 
new  quarters,  and  coneequently  Btart 
them  laying  earlier  than  they  other- 
wise would.  A  closer  watch  can  also 
'  be  kept  on  them  in  the  houses  than 
on  the  ranges. 

Winter  W^ork  for  Poultry 

M.    B.   BECKWITH 

At    Odd    moments    and    In    stormy 
weather,    utilize    your    Ingenuity    and 
Industry     in    a    more    or    less    well- 
equipped  workshop,  which  belongs  on 
every  farm.     Collect  in  this  shop  and 
keep  on  hand  packing  boxes  and  scraps 
of   lumber,   as   all    will   come   in   play 
eooner  or  later.     Boxes  we  pick  up  In 
to^-n.    behind    the    stores,    sometimes 
paying  their   worth,  sometimes  given 
to   us   for   doing   some   errand    or  de- 
llveHng  something  on  our  way  home. 
We  never  return   from  town  with  an 
empty  wagon,  and  our  workshop  is  al- 
ways supplied  with  material.     Out  of 


these  boxes  you  can  make  all  kinds  of 
hoppers,  large  and  small,  for  charcoal, 
grit,  oyster  shells  and  dry  mash,  and 
troughs  and  trays  for  feeding  wet 
mash.  You  can  build  bins  for  keeping 
feed  and  grain.  In  short,  as  fast  as 
your  needs  present  themselves,  you'll 
have  the  wherewltha  ta  quickly 
answer  all  such  call». 

A  piece  of  chicken-house  furniture 
we  consider  valuable  is  a  broody  coop 
with  slatted  bottom  and  suspended 
from  the  celling  of  house  by  wires, 
giving,  the  coop  ample  play  for  swing- 
ing each  time  Madam  Hen  moves.  In 
such  a  cook  a  hen  can't  sit  down,  and 
she  will  soon  forsaka  the  erroni^of  her 
ways  and  get  baQt  t(4  Um  business  of 
laying  eggs. 
Maryland. 


Why  Some  Chicks  Die 
What  Is  a  good  average  price  for 
spring  chicken?  Whatever  you  think 
It  Is.  multiply  it  by  4,000,000,  says 
D.  H.  Reid,  poultryman  at  the  Wis- 
consin EJxperiment  Station,  and. you 
will  approximate  the  amount  the 
state  loses  each  year  from  failure  to 
raise  the  chicks  that  are  hatched. 

In    a   report   received    from    owners 
of  flocks  In  all  parts  of  the  state.  It 
was   found   that   14    per   cent,   of   the 
22,000,000    chicks    hatched    died.      At 
least  half  of  these  died  from  exposure 
and  neglect,   according  to  the  figures 
given,  and  the  next  biggest  4iiss  was 
from  "leg  weakness,"  which  Is  largely 
avoided  by  careful  feeding  and  plenty 
of     exercise.       This     ailment,     which 
causes   the  loss   of   700,000    chicks   In 
Wisconsin,  is  being  studied  by  scien- 
tists    to     determine     the     cause     and 

remedy. 

That  rats,  cats,  skunks,  crows  and 
hawks  kill  500.000  chicks  In  this  state 
seems  scarcely  possible,  says  Mr.  Reld. 
but  this  is  a  third  largely  avoidable 
loss.  In  the  southwestern  section, 
along  the  river,  losses  from  rats  are 
greatest,  and  in  the  sandy  soil  coun- 
ties of  central  Wisconsin  the  hawks 
are  the  great  enemies  of  young  chicks. 
Lice  and  mites  take  toll  of  about 
200.000  chicks  each  year,  and  100,000 
die  as  the  result  of  accident. 


Cover  Crops  in  the  Poultry  Yard 

The    poultryman    can    conserve    his 
resources    at   this    time    in    no    better 
way  than  by  sowing  some  cover  crop 
in    the    poultry    yard    to    cover    the 
ground  during  the  winter  and  to  pro- 
vide an   abundance   of   green   food   in 
early   spring.     The  plowing   and   har- 
rowing of  the  ground  purifies  the  soil 
by   burying   the   filth   which    accumu- 
lates.      Also,     manure     which     would 
otherwise  be  wasted  is  used  for  grow- 
ing a  crop  which  in  the  spring  will 
contribute    considerably    to    the    food 
supply  of  the  flock. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  New 
Jersey    Agricultural    Experiment    Sta- 
tion advises  that  the  best  crop  for  this 
I  purpose  In  New  Jersey  Is  rye  or  wheat. 
These    crops    may    be    planted    rather 
late    In    the    fall.      They    continue   to 
grow    throughout    the    most    of    the 
winter,  and  make  a  very  early  start  in 
the  spring.     In  the  northern  half  of 
the   state   It   Is   well   to   put   In   some 
grass  seed  with  the  grain  if  not  sown 
later  than  September.     If  a  luxuriant 


growth  of  green  feed  is  desired.  It  ia 
an  excellent  plan  to  sow  winter  vetch 
with  the  rye  or  wheat.  In  southern 
sections  one  of  the  best  crops  to  plant 
with  the  rye  or  wheat  Is  crimson 
clover.  This  Is  a  very  heavy  grower, 
and  does  not  winterkill  In  these  sec- 
tlons,  especially  If  given  the  protec- 
tion of  the  grain. 

The  cover  crops  should  be  sown  aa 
early  as  possible,  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  get  about  four  to  six  Inched 
high  In  the  spring  before  the  birds 
are  turned  on  them.  It  Is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  provide  two  yards,  seeding  one 
to  the  cover  crop  early,  and  letting 
the  birds  run  on  the  other  untU  time 
to  conflne  them  for  the  winter.  Thia 
yard  can  then  be  seeded  late  to  rye, 
and  In  most  seasons  a  satisfactory  crop 
win  be  secured. 


Interested  in  bees?  "Beglnninga  ia 
Beekeeping"  is  a  brand  new  buUeUn 
the  state  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will 
send  you  for  the  asking.  R.  C.  P.  138 
Is  the  number. 


Fourteen  Poultry  Pointers 

The  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
Poultry  Breeders'  Association,  J.  G. 
Halpln,  recently  suggested  the  follow- 
ing fourteen  points  for  success  in  the 
poultry  business: 

(1.)  Select  vigorous  breeds. 

(2.)   Hatch  the  chicks  early. 

(3.)   Do   not    allow    growing   chicks 

to  crowd. 

(4.)  Provide  plenty  of  shade. 

(5.)  Raise  the  young  chicks  on  clean 
ground  away  from  the  general   flock. 

(6.>  Cull  the  flock. 

(7.)  Grow  your  own  poultry  feed. 

(8.)  Feed  a  well-balanced  ration 
with  plenty  of  variety,  and.  If  possible, 
give  free  range. 

(9.)   Supply  an   abundance  of  fresh 

water. 

(10.)  Keep  the  house  clean  and  well 

ventilated. 

(11.)   Destroy  lice  and  mitea. 

(12.)  Keep  the  nests  clean  and  well 

littered. 

(13.)   Conflne  or  sell  all  cock  birds 
(14.)   Gather    the    eggs     frequently. 

and  keep  them  in  a  cool  placf». 


i 


PLAY  the  smokegame  with 
Prince  Albert  if  you're  hunt- 
ing  for  tobacco  that  win  cheer  your  smoke- 
appetite!  For,  with  Prince  Albert,  you've  got 
a  new  idea  on  the  pipe  question  that  frees  you 
from  stung  tongue  and  dry  throat  worries! 
Made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process. 
Prince  Albert  is  free  from  bite  and  parch  and 
hands  you  about  the  biggest  lot  of  smokefiin 
that  ever  was! 

Prince  Albert  is  a  pippin  of  a  pipe  tobacco; 
rolled  into  a  cigarette  it  beats  the  band! 
And,  what  you're  going  to  find  out  pretty 
quick  thousands  of  men  discovered  aa  long 
as  ten  years  ago  when  P.  A,  started  a  smoke 
revolution! 

Get  the  idea  that  P.  A.  is  simply  every- 
thing that  any  man  ever  longed  for  in  tobacco! 
You  never  will  be  willing  to  figure  up  the 
pleasure  you've  missed  once  you  get  that 
Prince  Albert  quality  flavor  and  quality  satis- 
faction! YouTl  talk  kind  words  every  time 
you  fire  up! 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  Qt 


Toptv  rmd  hawB,  tUly 
rtd  tin»,  handtomm 
ftoundand  half-pound 
tin  humidor* — mnd — 
that  elaamy,  praetieal 
pound  cry  at  at  glaam 
humidor  with  mpongm 
moiatmnor  top  that 
ha^pa  tha  tobaoeo  im 
aueh  pmrfmet  coAifi* 
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Wintering  the  Young  Stock 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  fU.CHi  for  llie  best,  tl.oo  for  ll»e  next  best  and  oo  teats  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
perieuoe  I'ool.  Allour  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  rtlscusalon  and 
•UKKfBt  subjects  for  future  dis«cus8ion.    Contributions  must  reacli  us  15  days  before  dat«  of  Issue. 


Toric  No  1276.  OiTOBKR  1. — Business 
inrthods  on  the  farm.  What  have  you 
done  to  keep  pace  with  oily  business  men  .' 
ilave  vou  primed  stationery,  a  typewriter 
or  other  (»mce  conveniences V  May^\yi)ur 
bookkeeping  system  is  new  and  ethoieiii j 
tell  us  about  it.  Ov  maybe  your  selling 
systems    are   new    developments. 

Topic  No  1277.  OcronrR  l.'>. — We  will 
soon  have  plentv  of  time  for  winter 
readinir.  What  do  you  readV  I>o  you 
have  a  •circle"  in  the  family  or  com- 
munitv?  What  about  >;overnnient  agri- 
cultural bulletins?  !)<»  you  take  tull  ad- 
vantace  of  them,  and  liow  do  you  presyMve 
them  or  clip|<ing:s  you  may  m.ike  from 
them  or  the  farm   papers? 

Topic  No.  127S.  November  1. — Rvery  well- 
equipped  farm  should  have  a  workshop 
and  some  pood  tools.  Wl»at  Provision 
have  vou  made  for  repairlnp  the  things 
which'  are  continually  breaking?  ^^  nai 
tools  have  you  bought  for  this  work  or 
for  new  construction  which  have  proved 
profitable?  What  about  power  for  tbe 
f:rindstone? 


and  gives  them  the  big  framework  and 
barrel  so  necessary  in  high-producing 
Holsteins.  A  heavy  milking  cow  must 
be  a  beast  with  a  large  appetite,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary for  a  dairyman  to  find  the 
one  quality  in  a  dairy  cow  without 
the  other.  Feed  the  young  stock  well, 
and  grow  them  into  good  cows.  If  the 
young  animals  do  not  indicate  that 
they  possess  the  making  of  good  cows, 
dispose  of  them;  do  not  attempt  to 
raise  them.  Remember  that  it  costs 
more  than  double  what  it  did  before 
the  war  to  raise  a  cow,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  dairy  products  for  the  most 
part  have  not  increased  correspond- 
ingly in  value,  and  on  this  account 
never  forget  that  it  is  profitable  at 
the  present  writing  only  to  raise  the 
best  of  young  stock  and  only  to  main- 


J.  D.,  Prince  William,  Va.— A  well- 
drained,  side-hill  barnyard,  deeply 
bedded  with  liright.  clean  straw;  a 
warm  shed,  facing  the  south,  with 
half  the  southern  frontage  hinged  so 
that  it  can  be  raised  up  during  sunny 
davs  in  order  to  allow  the  disinfecting 
Bunlight  to  penetrate  the  calf  barn: 
a  galvanized  water  trough,  equipped 
with  a  tank  heater  which  can  be 
quickly  lighted  in  order  to  take  the 
chill  off  the  water  during  cold  weather; 
the  freedom  of  the  barnyard  and  an 
adjacent  pasture  every  day  during  the 
winter  except  when  the  weather  is  too 
rough;  salt  before  the  animals  all  the 
time,  and  plenty  of  roughage  con- 
stants available  for  them  to  pick  at. 
as  well  as  the  regular  feeding  of  grain 
and  ensilage  night  and  morning,  are 
my  A.  B.  C's  of  calf  and  young  stock 
wintering. 

1  am  not  one  who  is  able  to  winter 
his  animals  on  a  lick,  a  promise  and 
a  bundle  of  fodder.  It  costs  money  to 
winter  voung  stock  according  to  ray 
plan,  but  the  following  spring  one  has 
animals  of  which  he  is  proud,  instead 
of  stunted,  half-starved  critters  who 
look  like  a  bread  line  after  an  earth- 
quake. Under  present  conditions  1 
figure  that  it  costs  from  $25  to  $50 
to  winter  a  heifer,  dependent  on  her  \ 
size  and  age.  from  a  calf  or  yearling 
up  to  a  first-calf  heifer.  1  run  the 
youngsters  on  grass  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  fall,  and  then  begin  to  feed 
them  fodder,  a  little  ensilage  and 
small  allowances  of  soy  bean  and 
sorghum  or  alfalfa  hay.  I  could  rough 
my  heifers  on  leguminous  hays,  silage, 
fodder  and  straw,  as  do  some  dairy- 
men, but  1  prefer  to  develop  the 
youngsters  to  a  maximum  on  supple- 
mentary feeds  of  corn  and  cob  meal, 
ground'oats  and  a  little  soy  bean  meal  | 
and  cottonseed  meal.  I  usually  grow 
the  soy  beans  on  the  farm,  thresh 
them  and  convert  them  into  meal  in 
niv  own   grinding  mill. 

1  keep  about  twenty-five  cows,  prin- 
cipallv  Holsteins.  and  usually  raise 
from  ten  to  fifteen  heifers,  reserving 
the  pick  of  these  as  recruits  for  my 
milking  herd,  and  selling  the  balance 
when  with  their  first  calves,  at  which 
time  they  bring  good  prices.  All  my 
animals  are  tuberculin-tested  by  the 
Tnited  States  government  every  year, 
and  ray  dairy  is  frequently  Inspected 
bv  federal  authorities,  so  hence  my 
animals  are  as  free  from  disease  as 
possible,  and  usually  sell  at  a  premium 
in    my  neighborhood,   where  they  are 

known. 

I  am  certain  that  running  ray  young 
Ptock  In  a  comfortable  shed,  well 
bedded  and  clean,  is  preferable  to 
maintaining  the  animals  in  stables,  as 
roughing  it  to  a  certain  extent 
markedly  improves  the  vigor,  consti- 
tution and  vitality  of  the  cattle.  Feed- 
ing the  animals  well  while  they  arc 
young  grows  them  when  they  should 
be  grown.  Instead  of  padding  their 
carcasses  with   surplus,   useless  flesh, 


tain  the  most  profitable  of  cows.  More 
emphatically  than  ever  before  Is  it 
essential  to  swat  the  boarder  cow  and 
the  unprofitable  type  of  heifer,  just 
as  you  punch  the  obnoxious  fly — 
spreader  of  disease  and  pestilence — 
into  oblivion. 


M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.— On  account 
of  the  introduction  of  beef  sires  In  the 
soutlt»«onie  years  ago,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  buy  a  good  heifer  from  a 
dual-purpose  cow,  and  as  we  are  in 
the  dairy  business,  we  decided  seven 
years  ago  to  raise  the  heifers  from 
our  best  dairy  cows.  In  fact,  more 
heifers  are  raised  here  than  are  needed 
to  keep  up  our  herd,  so  these,  too, 
can  be  weeded  if  necessary.  As  each 
cow's  milk  is  weighed  and  cooled  dl- 
rectJy  after  milking,  and  a  careful 
record  is  kept  of  each  cow's  work,  the 
good  ones  are  soon  discovered  in  this 
way.  After  years  of  experience,  this 
has  proven  to  l>e  the  only  methodical 
way  to  determine  the  value  of  a 
mliklng  herd. 

Our  young  calves  are  removed  from 
their  mothers  when  about  three  days 
old.      They   are   then   given    about   six 


pounds  of  good  whole  milk  twice  a  day 
until  they  are  a  month  old;  then  they 
are  gradually  changed  from  whole  to 
skim  milk.  In  addition  to  this  they 
are  fed  a  pound  or  two  of  bran  and 
shelled  corn  a  day;  this  feed  is  In- 
creased as  they  grow  older.  A  good 
blue  grass  pasture,  .well  fenced,  and 
watered  with  a  running  stream,  adds 
much  to  their  comfort  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  in  the  winter  tkey 
are  kept  in  a  large  barn  and  open 
sheds.  In  the  morning  they  are  fed 
clover  hay,  and  In  the  afternoon,  com 
stover  or  timothy  hay,  also  three  or 
four  pounds  of  concentrates  which 
consist  of  corncob  meal,  wheat  bran 
and  cottonseed  meal.  Thus  It  costs 
us  from  $200  to  $250  to  raise  a  heifer 
to  the  freshening  age,  which  is  usually 
when  they  are  two  years  and  nine 
months  of  age. 

Our  herd  has  Improved  so  in  these, 
years  by  following  the  above-mentioned 
rules  that  our  young  heifers  often 
surprise  us  after  freshening  by  proving 
to  be  such  good  milkers.  A  good  sire 
is  more  than  half  the  herd,  so  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
importance  of  purchasing  a  good  one. 


:^ 


Why  Fertilize  Your  Barnyard? 

SAVE  the  full  manure-strength  for  use  on  your 
producing  soil.  Don't  let  it  leak  away  unused. 
Build  a  concrete  manure  pit  and  make  one  load  of 
manure  do  the  work  of  1 J4  to  2  loads  as  usually  stored. 

Concrete  manure  pits  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement  are 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  build.  They  can  be  roofed 
over  as  protection  against  sun  and  rain,  and  screened 
against  flies.  And  they  save  the  most  valuable  part 
of  your  fertilizer — the  liquid  manure. 

Our  book,  ''Concrete  on  the  Farm,"  tells  you  how  to 
build  this  or  any  other  type  of  farm  construction  in 
cement.    Write  our  nearest  office  for  your  copy. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


.    PORTLAND  ^^ 

ATLAS 

V  ccMem  J 


ilT  WT.    94  Ll» 

Ci'i  ft  fiUf*       ^^^ 

KfUlS 


NEW  YORK 


Boatoo 


Phlladelphii 


Savannah 


Dasrtoo 


MInneapoli* 


Des  Molnaa 


St.  Lenla 


CHICAOO 


The  Adas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete 
On  The  Farm"  without  cost  or  ob- 
ligation. 


Name. 


J    >'  til 


t 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George 
'      founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


teams,  I  am  glad  I  was  raised  in  the 
country. 

If  you  will  tell  me  some  things 
about  what  you  are  doing  in  the  coun- 
try, I  will  try  to  tell  you  a  few  little 
stories  about  Philadelphia.     I  am  still 

Your  faithful 


Address. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
Summer  passed — as  summers  will — 
on  Round  Hill  Farm,  where  Polly  and 
Laddie  lived,  with  a  good  mixture  of 
work  and  fun.  The  corn  which  they 
had  helped  to  plant,  replant  and  culti- 
vate was  now  far  taller  than  they 
were;  in  fact,  some  of  the  big  ears 
growing  for  the  winter  f«fed  of  the 
animals  wefe  out  of  their  reach.  The 
horses  had  been  securely  tied  in  it 
without  mystery  to  them,  as  the  two 
children  were  growing  accustomed  to 
country  ways  and  phases  as  they  lived 
the  life.  Early  in  the  year  they  had 
been  promised  a  trip  to  the  county 
fair  which  was  held  each  fall  only 
about  five  miles  from  their  place,  and 
they  had  been  counting  the  days  be- 
fore the  chosen  time  would  arrive. 
Now  it  was  to  be  the  next  day,  and 
everything  done  and  said  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coming  outing. 

"It  surely  won't  rain  tomorrow," 
said  I..addie*  late  in  the  afternoon,  "for 
1  have  been  watching  the  leaves  on 
those  willow  trees  down  in  the 
meadow,  and  they  haven't  yet  turned 
their  under  side  up  as  they  have  every 
other   day   so   far   this  week." 

"If  that  is  what  made  it  rain  every 
day  like  it  has,"  added  Polly,  "maybe 
we  can  place  some  dependence  on  you 
as  a  prophet  for  tomorrow." 

"Well,  we  don't  want  it  to  rain,  do 
we?"  asked  Laddie. 

"No,  indeed,  we  don't,"  replied  his 
sister,  "be<ause  if  it  did  we  couldn't 
have  Star  take  us  in  the  pony  cart." 

"That  wouldn't  be  such  a  terrible 
thing,"  said  Laddie,  who  hadn't  yet 
fully  agreed  to  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  go  in  the  pony  cart,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  to  go  more  as  a 
footman,  in  case  anything  should  hap- 
pen, rather  than  an  owner  driving 
his  own  turnout.  "Just  think  what 
rain  would  do  to  the  side  shows."  re- 
minded Laddie,  who  had  been  carefully 
studying  all  the  advertising  matter 
he  had  seen  regarding  the  fair. 

"It's  time  you  two  children  were  in 
bed."  said  Mother  Robinson  when  she 
heard  them  talking  out  in  the  swing. 
"If  you  want  to  get  off  early  tomor- 
row, you  will  have  to  go  to  bed  early, 
so  run  along  now  and  get  a  good 
night's  sleep." 

Whether  it  was  on  account  of  the 
willow  leaves  or  not,  it  nevertheless 
was  a  fine,  bright  day  when  Polly  and 
Laddie  started  down  the  lane  in  the 
pony  cart  for  the  fair.  Their  parents 
were  going  to  follow  them  a  little  later 
in  the  automobile  with  the  lunch  bas- 
kets. There  was  a  gocxl.  hard  road  to 
the  fair,  and  many  strange  automobiles 
passed  the  pony  cart,  but,  like  the 
rabbit  and  the  turtle  race,  the  chil- 
dren arrived  at  the  fair  before  their 
parents,  who  did  not  leave  home  early 
enough   to  overtake  them. 

Inside  the  fair  grounds  everything 
was  hustle  and  bustle.  Everybody  was 
getting  their  stands,  exhibits  or  shows 
ill  readiness  for  the  big  crowd  which 
was  expected  t^at  day.  As  they  drove 
r.rouhd  to  the  grove,  one  thing  in  par- 
ticular Ciuight  their  eye.  It  was  three 
white  horses,  two  ponies  and  two 
donkevs.  all  tethered  out  on  one  rope, 
■  getting  a  bite  of  grass  before  their 
dailv    i)erformances. 

"there  is  something  I  am  sure  going 
to  see."  said  Laddie  as  they  drove  by. 
"Maybe  you  can  find  out  some  new 
truks'to  teacb  Star."  said  Polly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  finally  did 
get  to  the  fair,  and  soon  found  the 
ihildren  wat.hing  the  men  get  the 
merry-go-round    and    Ferris    wheel    in 


trim    for    thefr   busy    day.      The    four 
of  them   then   set   out  to  look   at   the 
many  things  to   see  in   the  big  tents 
and  exhibition  buildings.    Time  passed 
quickly,    and    everybody    was    hungry, 
so    lunch    was   over   before   it    seemed 
possible.      Then    it    was    Laddie    sug- 
gested  that  they   go   to   see  the  trick 
ponies.      He   saw   a    band   in    front   of 
their  tent   trying  to   attract   a  crowd, 
so   he  hustled  over.     When   the  band 
stopped,   a  J'barker"   got   up    and   told 
how    his    show    was    the    "best"    and 
"only"    school    of    animals    which    had 
traveled    around    the    world,    and    in 
order  to  show  something  of  what  they 
could    do   they   were   going   to   give  a 
free  show.     First  all  the  performers — 
the  three  white  horses,  two  ponies  and 
two  donkeys — bowed  and  bowed  to  the 
people   in    front. 

"That's  nothing  wonderful,"  thought 
Laddie  to  himself.  "Star  can  do  that.  " 
Then  one  of  the  ponies  rang  a  small^ 
dinner  bell  and  held  a  fan  between  his* 
teeth  so  as  to  fan  the  man  who  was 
handling  them. 

Still  unconvinced  about  the  wonder- 
fulness  of  the  show,  because  Star  could 
do  both  of  these  trirks.  Laddie  was 
about  to  suggest  that- they  move  away 
when  the  trainer  brought  out  a  bucket 
of  water  and  a  bunch  of  keys. 

"Now,  step  this  way.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  "and  watch  this 
wonderful  pony  bring  up  this  bunch  of 
keys  from  the  bottom  of  the  bucket 
after    I    drop   it   in." 

Sure  enough,  the  pony  did  put  his 
nose  into  the  water  and  bring  up  the 
keys  between  his  lips.  Then  they 
•told  a  lot  more  about  how  wonderful 
the  show  would  be  inside,  if  you 
only  paid  a  quarter  to  go  in,  but  Mr. 
Robinson  suggested  that  they  would 
enjoy  the  races  more,  so  they  all  went 
over  to  the  grandstand,  and  Laddie 
could  learn  no  more  tricks. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  a  tired 
pony  and  two  tired  children  jogged 
clowly  through  the  woods  on  the  way 
home,  and  the  katydids  had  just 
started  their  nightly  debate.  Finally 
Polly  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  she 
asked:  "What  was  it  Katy  did  or  did 
not  do  so  as  to  cause  this  continual 
argument?" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Laddie,  "and 
I  am  too  sleepy  now  to  find  out.  but 
the  next  opportunity  I  have  I  am 
going  to  know  what  Katy  did  or  didn't 
do,  or  else  acknowledge  that  my  Magic 
.  Ward  has  lost  its  charm." 
(To   be  iontinurdj 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB  NEWS 

Annie  Ix)uise  Boswell,  who  lives  In 
Maryland,  told  me  recently  that  she 
has  two  pullets.  One  is  named  Violet, 
and  the  other  Pansy. 

The  other  day  I  read  that  "ceiling 
movies"  are  among  the  innovations 
inaugurated  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  the  comfort,  convenience  and 
entertainment  of  bedridden  soldiers. 
With  a  specially  constructed  machine 
the  Red  Cross  projects  pictures  on  the 
ceilings,  thus  enabling  men  who  are 
required  to  remain  on  their  backs  to 
see  their  favorite  films  without  dis- 
comfort. 

1  read  some  time  ago  that  the 
savings  division  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  was  having  a  lot 
of  the  hand  grenades  made  into  saving 
banks  to  be  given  to  school  children. 
Did  any  of  our  P.  I.  O.  members 
receive  one? 


Dear  Evetybody: 

Well,  here  we  are  again,  but  not 
when  1  told  you  we  would  get  back 
into  our  old  position.  I  wish  now  I 
hadn't  told  you  to  look  for  the  P.  I.  O. 
page  in  the  last  issue,  liecause  1  would 
have  nothing  to  explain.  1  am  re- 
minded of  what  Jonah  is  reputed  to 
have  said  to  the  whale  when  bo  took 
the  first  submarine  trip:  "If  you  had 
kept  your  big  mouth  shut,  tliis  thing 
would  never  have  happened.  "  But  I 
am  not  going  to  stop  to  explain  why 
we  have  been  left  out — just  going  to 
start  in  again  where  we  left  off.  and 
hope  you  won't  forget  to  tell  me  some 
things  you  would  like  to  see  on  our 
page  this  year. 

1  have  been  in  the  country  several 
times  this  summer,  and  every  time  1 
have  wondered  what  P.  I.  O.  members 
were  doing.  Every  time  I  come  back 
to  the  city  and  see  the  <  hildren  trying 
to  have  a  good  time  in  the  street, 
^lodging  trolley  cars,  automobiles  and 


Riddles 

Cline  V.  Dunmire  sends  this  riddle 
from    Pennsylvania: 

(.146.)  Why  is  an  apple  like  a  pair 
of  skates? 

Here  are  four  sent  from  New  Jersey 
by  M.   D.: 

(147.)  What  has  ears  and  cannot 
hear? 

(148.)  What  has  eyes  and  cannot 
see? 

(149.)  What  has  a  tongue  and  can- 
not talk? 

(  150.)  W'hat  has  hands  and  cannot 
feel? 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
Dane. 


Suitable  Dogs 

bean    lovers:     Boston, 
tobacco   chewers:     Spitz, 
bald  persons:    Hairless, 
lazy   persons:     Setter, 
colored  people:    Black  and  tan. 
crooks:     Shepherd, 
interpreters  of  Hamlet:     Great 
— Cartoons  Magazine. 


Another  Big  Cut 

In  Engine  Prices 

I  will  sell  you  an  up-to-date 

WITTE  Kerosene  Engine,  bat- 
tery ignition  [or  Webster  Magneto, 
on  practically  your  own  terms— Cash 
or  Payments.  I  guarantee  longer, 
ship  quicker,  save  you  $15  to  $200.  It 
is  easv  to  earn  the  cost  of  a  WITTE 
in  a  few  weeks,  or  a  saw-rig  outfit 
clear  in  30  days.  Before  you  select 
any  kind  of  an  engine  for  any  work, 
get  my  latest  catalog  ancf  quick- 
action  price  list  on  engines,  2  to  30 
H-P.,  FREE,  by  Return  Mail.— Ed. 
H.  Witte,  Pres.  Write  nearest  ad- 
dress. WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
254i  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  or  2543 Empire  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX, BEAR,BEAVER, LYNX, 
'.WILOCATMUSKRAT 
MARTEN,MINK.ELc 

-  '   YfEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


RnAs  QindeT  Pays  Cash.  ^'^'STr^T^ 

HIGH.  0.*eh  .11  you  e*B.  Follow  our  I'lui.  TKAPreR-S  UWIDJ- 
ITB  FRIE.  Bend  for  Jt.  If  »k«  bit  mon»y.  ."^^^'^f  *'^'" 
UOTB  M«t  t«  k«p  you  tot*t.  TRAPS  AND  BAIT  to.  kljjjo* 
iSL  CWte  tailr  »  ^ b-to«. HALF  A CBWTTJRT.    Mo** 

I  fJntin  C.  8  toMod  Prioo-Uiti  to  Ti«w«.   CMk  ««  BUm. 
I  *-"•  '"^      ^Ei,^  BROS.  &  CO.     ^ 
I  -The  Old  Square  Deal  House*  „  ^_  .. 

tn  W  r«l W.T«.I^U  S^AX^JWjf  JIMIPalJ 
^•^         KTTTbody  Inter— f<»  WHf  • 


AS  TIIING.^   COME  AND  GO 

KLIZ.VIIKTH    CROXTX.    M.^nTI.AXn 

I'm  lato  a^rnin.  I'm  writinf;  thin  iu 
sv  Iniol  iu  our  Kni(li!*h  study  period.  We 
lijul  a  Kfniifs  or  musical  comedy  this  week. 
Wc  .ilso  tooli  it  to  the  proving  crounda  at 
.\berd«'«'ii.   and    it    made   a    "bit."' 

.\t  the  meet  at  ISeliiir  this  week  we  girls 
lost  the  iham|)ionship.  hut  the  boys  were 
the  best  do<ltre  bail  players  In  the  town 
Levis  (;reenlan«l  ^^as  the  captain,  and  Is  n 
wonderful  player.  At  the  end  of  the  cham 
pionshlj*  tfiirae  with  State  Itidge  he  was 
picked  up  on  one  «>f  the  boy's  shoulders 
and    treated.      My.    it    was   exciting! 

My    brother    Harold    has    potten    his    dis 
charpe    from    Camp    Meade.      He's    home    to 
stay  now.     Ue  may  try  to  get  an  aeroplane 
from   the   provlnp  grounds  and   go   up. 


MODKR.V    rROrjRESS 

Klectrlclty    has    superceded   steam. 

And    old-time    sailiDg    vessels    are    an    anti- 

«l\iated  dream. 
We   liave   wireless   telegraphy  :    we   sail    o'er 

land  and  sea. 
We    play    on    our    plan*,    though    we   never 

tfiuch   a    key. 
We're    talking  through    the    telephone   from 

here  across  the   ocean. 
We    even    wiped    out    Kaiser    Bill    an<l    his 

Almighty    notion. 
So    progress    Is   our   motto,    motor   cars   are 

all    the   "go." 
And   the   hottest   spark    to  give   them   "pep" 

comes  from   the  magroto. 

--(i.     W.     MttRRISON. 


WHAT   THKY'RE   FOR 

De  bath  tub's  tine  for  old  folks  or 

For  chlldun   an'   for  wimmin. 
But  do  good  Lorr  made  de  holes  and  ponds 

For  boys   to   do   their  swimmin'. 

— Mcwphin   Cummcixial  Appeal. 


I  Brings  Fine 

Tablecloth 


and 

{12  Napkins 

A  complete  Table  Set. 
[Beautiful  mercerized 
Tablecloth,  size  58x84 
inches.  12Napkins  to 
match,  17  in.  square. 
Tablecloth  and  Nap- 
kins are  richly  adorned  with  assorted 
patterns.  Hemstitched  edges.  Weight, 
about  3^  lbs.  A  wonderful  bargain. 
Only  $1  to  send  now.  Don't  miss  this. 
Send  while  our  low  price  holds  good. 

30  Days*  Trial 

If  not  satisfied  return  the  9et  in  30  days  and  i 
we  will  refund  money  and  pay  transixjrtation  | 
both  ways.     Send  the  coupon  (or  a  letter) 
with  $1  today.    See  this  splendidly  complete 
set  at  our  risk.    Shipped  from  Chicago. 

Ordar  by  No.  53BMA3.      Prie*  97.SS. 
••nd  $1  now.    Balance  $1.00  monthly. 

rMWMlC  Catalog 

Send  post  card  for  Wg  Bargain  Catalog  of 
furniture,  jewelry,   silverware,  kitchenware, 
stoves,  phonographs,  sewing  machines,  rugs, 
curtains,    farm    equipment,    «tc..    on   easy  i 
terms.     Send  coupoa  to  order  Table  ScL 

THEnflARTMjirC^MTANY 

4096  LaSaNc  Street       Dept.227B        CWeaH 

Encloncd  find  $1 .00.  Send  the  Table  Het  No.  68BM  AS. 
I  am  to  have  30  days*  tnal.  If  not  aatisfled  will  ahip  it 
b«ck  at  yoar  expense  and  yoa  wi4l  refund  my  M.OO  and 
pay  transportation  both  wavf.  If  1  keep  it  I  will  pay 
•1.00  per  month  until  Um  pnca,  17.85,  i«  paid. 
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This  U  the  (arm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  everydaj'  interest  to  the  women  of  the  rarm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — 
and  expects— you  not  only  to  write  your^xperiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herem  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


OCTOBEU  1. — It  will  soon  bo  tliuo  to  have 
-some  heat  in  the  house,  especially  for 
the  children.  What  have  you  found  the 
best  plan  to  beV  How  much  did  your 
LeathiK  ecpiipment  eo.st,  and  how  much 
does  It  eost  u  sea.son  for  fuelV  What 
are  its  advantages? 

OcTOBKit  15. — Few  of  us  ever  get  too  old 
to  enlov  a  Hallowe'en  party,  and  it  is 
cue  of  llie  big  days  in  childhood.  Tell 
us  of  some  ways  we  can  celebrate  this 
"night  of  witches."  New  ideas  for  in- 
vitations, decorations,  costumes,  games 
and  refreshments  are  always  acceptable 
and  can   Ih>   adapted    for   other   occasions. 


XovKMisKU  1. — Lots  of  us  have  had  experi- 
ence caring  and  cooking  for  invalids,  and 
possibly  all  of  ua  will  liave  our  share  of 
It  .some  time.  Let's  talk  about  the  effi- 
cient ways  of  nursing,  the  care  and  deli- 
cacies of  sick-room  cooking  and  the  many 
little  aids  for  invalids  which  all  tend  to 
make  the  burdens  lighter  for  the  workers 
and   the  sufferers. 

Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  does  not 
reach  us  at  tea»t  IS  day*  before  the  date  of 
isMue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Saving  the  Late  Garden  Crop 


beans,  one  quart  of  string  beans,  one 
head  of  cabbage,  one  head  of  cauli- 
flower, one  quart  of  small  cucumbers, 
two  or  three  ears  of  com,  one  dozen 
sweet  peppers  (green,  red,  yellow), 
several  green  tomatoes,  one  quart  of 
onions  and  two  stalks  of  celery.  The 
beans  and  corn  are  cooked  until  ten- 
der, then  all  the  vegetables  are  mixed 
in  a  large  preserving  kettle,  adding 
celery  seed,  mustard  seed,  sugar  and 
salt  to  suit  the  taste;  cover  with 
vinegar,  and  cook  fifteen  minutes;  put 
into  sterilized  jars,  and  seal. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
Some  of  the  last  garden  products  that 
we  do  up  for  winter  use  are  cucumbers, 
cabbage,  beets  and  tomatoes. 

The  ripe  cucumbers  we  make  into 
sweet  cucumber  pickles,  of  which  we 
are  all  very  fond.     The  cucumbers  are 


pared  thin,  the  seeds  removed,  and 
the  fruit  cut  into  two-inch  lengths. 
We  make  a  syrup  of  one  quart  -of 
vinegar,  four  and  a  half  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  ground 
cinnamon  and  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  ground  cloves.  Tie  the  spices 
up  in  little  muslin  sacks.  Boil  cucum- 
bers five  minutes  in  salt  and  water, 
drain,  and  put  into  the  boiling  syrup; 
cook  till  tender,  skim  out,  boil  syyrup 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  pour  over  the 
fruit,  and  seal   up  hot. 

Sauer  kraut  we  make  sometimes, 
but  we  all  like  pickled  cabbage  best. 
The  cabbage  is  shaved  fine,  and  a  layer 
put  in  a  stone  jar,  then  some  of  the 
following  pickle  poured  over  it  hot. 
Take  enough  strong  vinegar  to  cover 
the  cabbage,  add  cinnamon,  black  and 
red  pepper  and  a  little  cloves  to  give 
a  spicy  taste,   and   to   every  quart  of 


Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — At 
this  time  of  year  1  preserve,  can  and 
picTile  peaches  and  pears.  Grapes  and 
quinces  I  make  into  jelly.  I  also 
bottle  a  good  bit  of  grape  juice,  which 
I  make  by  adding  sugar  to  taste  to 
the  extracted  juice  of  the  grapes,  boil 
a  few  minutes,  bottle  and  seal.  I  am 
always  careful  to  use  new  corks,  and 
to  sterilize  both  corks  and  bottles. 
From  the  quinces  I  also  make  quince 
honey.  The  following  recipe  is  very 
little  trouble,  and  is  delicious:  Pare, 
core  and  grate  six  large  quinces;  add 
three  quarts  of  sugar  and  two  quarts 
of  water.  Boil  thirty  minutes.  Put 
in  gla.sses,  and  cover  with  paraffine. 

I  plan  when  making  my  garden  to 
have  the  most  of  my  corn  for  drying 
and  canning,  and  my  tomatoes  for  can- 
ning come  at  about  this  time  of  year, 
for  I  have  less  other  work  to  do  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  cooler  to  do  it  than 
it  is  earlier.  My  tomatoes  I  always 
can  by  skinning  and  packing  whole  in 
the  jars,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  and  boiling  in  hot  water  bath 
outfit  for  thirty  minutes.  Canned  in 
this  way  they  have  a  much  better 
flavor  and  retain  their  color  better 
than  when  canned  by  the  open-kettle 
method.  I  always  use  glass  jars,  and 
never  lose  one. 

My  corn  I  boll  on  the  cob  a  few 
minutes  before  cutting  it  off,  and  then 
either  dry  it  or  pack  it  in  jars  (I  use 
pints),  and  boil  in  the  hot  water  for 
three  hours. 

One  of  the  relishes  I  make  at  this 
time  is  the  following,  which  we  all 
think  is  fine:  Three  dozen  tomatoes, 
one  dozen  onions,  three  sweet  peppers, 
five  cupfuls  vinegar,  nine  tablesiK>on- 
fuls  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  salt, 
two  teaspoonfuls  celery  seed,  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  cloves  and  cinnamon; 
chop  and  drain  vegetables,  add  other 
Ingredients,  and  boil  till  it  thickens, 
and  seal. 


when  cool.  Sometimes  I  flavor  with 
lemon  or  nutmeg;  or  molasses  and 
spices  may  be  used  for  a  variety. 
When  cans  are  all  full,  make  fruit 
leather.  Stew  fruit  as  dry  as  possible, 
sweeten  to  taste,  mash  smooth  while 
cooking,  spread  on  platters,  and  dry 
in  the  sun.  When  dry,  roll  and  wrap 
in  wax  paper.  This  makes  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  lunch  basket.  Ripe, 
mellow  peaches  do  not  require  cooking. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  site  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  19  cents  for 
each      Address.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PH»LAD'A    PA. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Rio,  La. — Tomatoes  yield 
so  abundantly  that  nearly  every  season 
frost  comes  when  there  are  many  green 
ones  on  the  vines.  These  are  excellent 
made  into  spiced  tomatoes.  Put  one 
pint  of  cider  vinegar,  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  one-half  ounce  each  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon  tied  in  a  muslin  bag.  in 
a  kettle;  boil  till  clear;  add  seven 
lK)unds  of  sliced  green  tomatoes,  and 
boil  slowly  for  two  hours.  This  will 
keep  in  stone  jars. 

As  pears  require  little  sugar,  they 
are  economical  to  put  up.  I  flll  many 
of  my  left-over  jars  with  chipped  ])ears. 
Select  a  late  pear  that  is  still  hard 
and  firm;  peel  and  chip  in  small 
pieces.  To  each  quart  allow  a  scant 
cupful  of  sugar  and  a  few  bits  of 
ginger,  let  stand  till  syrup  rises,  then 
cook  till  pears  turn  red.  Seal  in  glass 
jars   while    hot. 

I  sort  our  stored  apples  twice  a 
week,  and  cull  out  any  which  .show 
signs  of  decay.  These  1  make  into 
bnked  apple  .sauce.  Peel,  quarter,  re- 
move rores,  paek  in  a  Dutch  oven  or 
pan.  spritikle  with  sugar  (tbe  amount 
depends  on  the  tartness  of  the  apples), 
cover  close,  and  bake  till  the  fruit  is 
reduced  to  a  rich  red  mass  which  jells 


Miss  A.  B.  L.,  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt. — We  think  the  greatest  suc> 
cess  we  have  in  conserving  garden 
products  for  winter  use  is  in  making 
up  a  good  supply  of  carrot  marmalade 
and  tomato  ginger. 

The  carrot  marmalade  tastes  some 
like  orange  marmalade,  but  is  far 
superior  to  it.  The  children  like  it 
best  of  anything  to  spread  on  their 
bread  for  school  lunches,  instead  of 
butter.  Cook  the  carrots  till  tender, 
then  put  through  meat  cutter,  meas- 
ure, and  for  every  two  cups  of  carrots 
use  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  two 
lemons  and  four  cupfuls  white  sugar; 
boil  fifteen  minutes;  stir  often  to  keep 
from  burning;  put  in  jelly  tumblers 
or  pint  cans. 

Tomato  ginger  is  nearly  as  good, 
made  as  follows:  Ten  pounds  ripe  to- 
matoes, eight  pounds  white  sugar,  four 
lemons,  two  ounces  ginger  root;  cut 
tomatoes  in  small  pieces;  pour  boiling 
water  over  ginger  root  to  soften;  then 
chop  fine;  use  the  water.  Use  the 
grated  rind  and  juice  of  lemons.  Boil 
all  together  till  quite  thick.  Put  in 
jelly  tumblers.     This  is  excellent. 

We  also  dry  lots  of  sweet  com,  which 
we  think  is  ahead  of  canned  corn.  We 
can  lots  of  string  beans,  and  peas,  and 
beets,  and  spinach,  as  well  as  berries, 
and  so  have  good  food  from  our  garden 
all  the  year  around.  We  wonder  if 
The  PiiAtTicvL  F.xumer  readers  know 
how  much  more  delicious  red  and 
black  raspberries  are  canned  together 
than  either  are  when  canned  sepa- 
rately, using  about  equal  quantities  of 
each.  Mash  the  berries,  and  boil  fifteen 
minutes;  then  add  three-fourths  cupful 
sugar  to  each  cup  berries,  and  boil  up 
well;  then  can  while  hot.  They  are 
delicious  for  shortcakes,  as  well  as  for 
pies  and  sauce. 


Miss  I.  M.  H.,  Center  Square,  Pa. — 
We  are  fond  of  pickles,  and  think 
cucumbers  treated  in  the  following 
manner  are  fine:  Wash  the  cucumbers, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  let 
stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  drain, 
wipe  dry.  and  put  into  cold  vinegar 
prepared  as  follows:  To  one  gallon  of 
strong  cider  vinegar  add  three-fourths 
cui)fMl  of  salt,  one  cupful  of  ground 
mustard  and  two  cupfuls  of  white 
sugar.  Do  not  pack  too  tightly.  Cover 
the  top  layer  with  clean  horseradish 
leaves.  These  will  keep  even  if  un- 
sealed, as  the  vinegar  is  strong  enough 
to  act  as  a  presei'\'ative.  The  great 
advantage  is  that  cuctimbers  may  be 
added  at  any  time  as  they  ripen.  They 
do  not  require  soaking  before  putting 
on  the  laide  In  'winter. 

Wo   are   likewise    fond   of   piccalilli. 
P^or   this   we   use   one   quart    of   lima 


0422 


Ladles*  and  misses'  waist.  Cut 
In  sizes  34.  Mi,  .1«.  40.  4'J  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  The  Duchess  closing  and 
long-roll  collar  are  the  features  of  this 
blouse. 

0411. — Ladles'  one-piece  kimono  apron. 
Cut  In  sizes  :\r,,  40  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  It  is  made  without  fastenings, 
and  slips  over  t4e  bead. 

0421. — Ladles'  and  Tnisses'  waist.  Cut 
In  sizes  .'{4.  :?«;.  .'{8,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  This  c<mservatlvp  style  of  waist 
has  a  roll  collar  of  contrasting  materi.il. 

0417 ^rhlld's  dress.      Cut   in   sizes  2,  4, 

«.  8  and  10  years.  Something  a  bit  dif- 
ferent In  the  way  of  an  Kmplre  dress;  Las 
kimoTio   sleeves. 

(1410. — Girl's  sUp-on  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
6.    8.    10,    12    and    14    years.       Fulness    is 


adjusted  by  means  of  Inverted  plaits  at  the 
front  and  back  of  this  dress. 

0412. — Ladies'  dress.  Out  In  sizes  34. 
30,  38,  40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  front  of  the  waist  Is  cut  to  form  a 
short  panel  which  buttons  down  over  the 
belt    with    large   buttons. 

941 0. — Ladles'  fo)ir-plece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  26,  28,  ."JO.  32,  34  and  30  Inches  waist 
measure.  'ITie  side  yokes  and  front  panel 
are  cut  In  one  piece. 

0420 Ladles'    two-niece    skirt.      Cnt    In 

sizes  20,  28.  30  and  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. The  application  of  pockets  gives  a 
novel   touch   to   this  ski*. 

040K. — Ladles'  and  misses'  dress.  Cut 
In  sizes  10  and  18  years,  and  30.  38,  40.  42 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  draped 
waist  terminates  in  long  sash  ends  at  tlxe 
back. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owine  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  lashion  magaeine  called— "Every  'Woman  Her  Own  DreBsmaker"— which 
illustrntes  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  It  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordarad 

we  *vill  send  a  copy  of  the  latect  at  2  cents  postp?id.     Address 

FASHION  DBPARTMENT.  THE  PP.ACTICAL  PARMBR,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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vinegar  put  an  ounce  of  whole  inustard 
seed  a  half  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  small 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil  all  to- 
gether for  five  minutes,  then  put  on 
the  cabbage. 

Pickled  beets  we  make  as  follows: 
Boil  the  beets  till  done,  remove  the 
skins,  and  slice  into  glass  jars.  Have 
ready  a  pickle  made  of  vinegar,  a  little 
BUgar  and  a  few  mixed  spices;  or  five 
cents'  worth  of  whole  mustard  seed 
to  a  quart  of  vinegar  is  liked  best 
by  some.  Pour  it  hot  over  the  beets, 
and  seal. 

Ripe  tomatoes  we  preserve  as  fol- 
lows: Remove  the  skins,  weigh,  and 
to  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  one-half 
pound  white  sugar;  pour  over  toma- 
toes, and  let  them  stand  in  earthen 
dishes  a  few  hours;  then  pour  the 
liquid  off  into  a  preserving  kettle,  add 
one  sliced  lemon  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  to  the  liquid,  and  boil  till  clear; 
then  put  the  tomatoes  in,  boil  ten 
minutes,  and  seal  in  glass  jars  while 
hot.  All  who  eat  this  preserve  call  it 
delicious. 


mashed  squash  lays  closely,  hence  the 
long  processing. 

When  cucumbers  are  grown,  indeed 
ripe,  1  remove  the  seed,  and  cut  in 
cubes,  cook  till  clear,  can,  and  process 
one  hour.  In  the  winter,  open*  the 
can,  and  make  a  cream  sauce,  in  which 
you  heat  the  cucumbers,  and'  you  have 
creamed  cucumbers  for  Christmas  din- 
ner. Thus  we  have  a  taste  of  the 
good,  old  summertime  vegetables  all 
during  the  winter. 


Hot  Salt  vs.  Hot  Water 

MRS.   W.   M.   KNOER 


Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeflersontown,  Ky. — 
Small  sweet  potatoes  that  fail  to  ma- 
ture before  frost  we  dig  up  and  can 
in  the  following  manner:  Wash,  pare, 
and  boil  until  soft.  Have  ready  a 
heavy  syrup  made  of  brown  sugar, 
•water  and  spices  to  suit  the  taste. 
Pack  the  potatoes,  while  hot,  in  steril- 
ized glass  jars.  Pour  over  them  the 
boiling  syrup,  and  seal. 

Late  green  tomatoes  that  are  likely 
to  be  caught  by  the  frost  are  made 
into  ketchup,  preserves  or  sweet 
pickles.  If  the  tomatoes  are  mature 
enough  to  ripen  in  a  few  days,  the 
vines  are  pulled  up  and  hung  in  the 
cellar.  The  tomatoes  thus  continue 
their  ripening  process.  The  ketchup 
is  made  in  combination  with  onions, 
cucumbers   and   cabbage. 

Tomato  sweet  pickle  is  made  much 
the  same  as  watermelon  sweet  pickle. 
The  latter  is  made  from  the  rind,  or 
from  the  late  melons  that  fail  to 
ripen  before  frost,  as  follows:  Cut  in 
small  pieces,  and  soak  over  night  or 
a  few  hours  in  salt  water.  Make  a 
medium  syrup  of  weakened  vinegar, 
brown  sugar,  with  spices  as  desired. 
Seeds  from  clingstone  peaches  add  a 
pleasant  flavor  to  the  syrup.  Into  the 
boiling  syrup  drop  the  melon  pieces, 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  cook  for  thirty 
minutes.  Pack  pickle  into  sterilized 
glass  jars,  and  seal  immediately. 

I^te  green  beans  that  are  in  danger 
of  frost  are  picked,  and  either  canned 
or  dried.  For  drying,  string,  break, 
and  place  in  ver>'  thin  layers  in  a  dry, 
shaded  place.  I  dry  mine  spread  out 
on  newspapers  upstairs  on  the  floor. 
Guard  against  dampness. 


The  past  two  winters   have  proven 
to  my  mind  that  no  hot  water  bottle 
can  equal  a  bag  of  hot  salt.     Personal 
experience  will  convince  everyone  that 
the  salt  will  keep  hot  nearly  as  long, 
and  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  con- 
forming to  any  shape.     Take  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  leg  of  old  blue  denim 
overalls,  and  sew  the  bottom  shut  with 
a  double  seam   to  make  sure  no  salt 
leaks    through.      Fill    with    hot,    not 
warm,  salt,  and  use  in  any  way  you 
would  use  a  hot  water  bottle.    .If  not 
too  hot,  it  can  be  laid  on  the  chest  or 
over    a    sore    throat,    and    lies    there 
smooth   and   comfortable   if  not   filled 
quite  full  when  tied  shut.    Where  one 
has  caught  a  bad   cold,  heat  the  bag 
and  put  it  to  your  feet  at  night  when 
you  go  to  bed.     Another  one  at  your 
back  and  one  at  your  breast  will  take 
away  that  chill   feeling,  and  a  "cart- 
load" of  that  cold   will  be  gone  next 
morning.     Repeat  as  often  as  needed. 
To  keep  feet  warm,  throw  it  in  the  bed 
a  few   moments  before  you   jump  in, 
and  then,  when  you  get  in,  crowd  your 
feet  down  under  it  in  the  warm  place 
where  It  lies,  and  see  if  that  sack  of 
salt  does  not  just  wrap  about  the  upper 
part  of  your  feet  in  such  a  way  that 
the  hot  water  bottle  goes  out  of  the 
window,  and  you  give  a  straight  vote 
for  a  sack  of  hot  salt.     Heat  it  up  as 
often  as  you  like.    It  makes  good  every 
day.     There  is  no  danger  of  breaking. 
Tennessee. 


and  iron  at  once.  My  handy  ironing 
table  stands  always  ready  for  use  near 
a  cool  window  in  the  kitchen;  when 
not  in  use,  a  screen  conceals  it.  Over 
it  are  fastened  to  the  wall  two  folding 
clothes  bars,  also  a  third  one  behind 
the  stove,  providing  plenty  of  airing 
space.     I  use  common  flatirons. 

t 

Homespun  Yarn  from  Ithaca 

A  coat  of  shellac  once  in  a  while 
freshens  and  preserves  linoleum. 

There  are  few  better  dust  cloths 
than  those  made  of  old  lisle  or  silk 
stockings,  especially  if  several  are 
padded   together. 

A  touch  of  oil  or  vaseline  at  the 
hinged  points  of  umbrella  rods  will 
prevent  the  rusting  and  breaking  of 
the  small  wires  that  hold  the  ribs 
together. 

Powdered  alum,  melted,  is  said  to  be 
a  good  cement  for  glass  or  china.  Be- 
fore it  hardens,  rub  the  alum  on  the 
edges  to  be  united,  press  them  firmly 
together,  and  let  them^  dry.  Dishes 
mended  this  way  may  be  washed. 

Making  the  kitchen  attractive  as 
well  as  convenient  lightens  the  daily 

work. 

When  the  housekeeper  has  learned 
how  to  cease  worrying  about  the  things 
not  done,  she  has  added  years  to  her 

life. 

Cockroaches  will  succumb  to  sodium 
fluoride  or  to  pyrethrum  powder  placed 
about  their  hiding  places  and  runways. 


The  pyrethrum  powder  must  be  fresh 
and  pure. 

The  flreless  cooker  is  now  one  or 
the  recognized  conveniences  of  the 
kitchen.  The  state  college  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  tell  you  how  to  make  one. 

Did  you  ever  use  a  nutcracker  as 
a  wrench?  Try  it  the  next  time  you 
have  a  screw-top  can  or  bottle  that 
won't  yield  to  other  methods. 

As  far  as  personal  gain  is  concerned, 
thriftiness  is  as  important  now  as  it 
was  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
war. 

Don't  think  of  the  pressure  cooker 
as  impracticable.  It  is  convenient, 
durable   and   easy   to  manipulate. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort 
of  the  farm  home  than  a  good  water 
system;  next  to  water  in  convenience 
is  electric  light. 

To  make  pastry  fiour  from  bread 
flour,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch to  every  cup  of  flour,  and  sift 
thoroughly. 

Dishes  in  which  one  may  both  bake 
and  serve  food  save  time  and  energy— 
and  there's  only  one  dish  to  wash,  in- 
stead of   two! 

Cottage  cheese  is  not  only  a  home 
dish,  but  a  commercial  article  as  well. 
Properly  packed,  it  can  be  shipped 
considerable  distances  by  parcel  post. 
A  wartime  bulletin  which  may  help 
you  now  is  "Sugar-Saving  Dessert3 
and  Confections."  The  state  college 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  a  copy 
if  you  ask  for  R.  C.  H.  121. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  B.,  Denton,  Md.— I  do 
all  of  mv  canning  work  now  in  tin  and 
by  the  cold  pack  method,  having  grad- 
uated from  glass  jars  almost  entirely. 
I  begin  with  the  first  vegetable  (as- 
paragus) whith  comes  in  the  spring. 
My  canning  outfit  is  always  at  hand, 
and  used   almost  every  month  in  the 

twelve. 

Jus*  now  1  am  following  my  custom 
In    evervthing    which    happens    to    be 
apples    that    otherwise    would    waste. 
Instead    of    apple    sauce.    1    vary    the 
method  and   flavor  by  coddling  them. 
It   is   done   in   this   wise:     Cut  apples 
Into  eighths  if  large,  small  ones  into 
quarters,    pare    and    cook.      Make    a 
syrup   of   one-half   as   much    sugar   as 
water     and    to    each    two    quarts    of 
Bvrup  add  the  jui(  e  of  one  lemon,  un- 
less the  lemon  is  very  sour:  if  so.  one- 
half  of  a  lemon.     Boil  all  together  five 
minuies.  then  drop  in  apples  to  cover 
the  juice;  when  pieces  can  be  pierced 
with  a  straw,   dip  out   with  a   perfor- 
ated   ladle,    put    in    more   apples,    and 
when  all  are  cool,  pack  in  cans,  cover 
■with   the   juice,    seal    and    process   ten 
minutes.      When    1    was    using    glass 
jars  I  rarefiillv  put  the  cooked  pieces 
of  apple  into  the  jar.  covered  the  con- 
tents with   juice,  and  when  jars  were 
ail  filled  1  5^et  in  cold  or  warm  water 
and   processed   same  time. 

We  are  fond  of  squash,  so  1  prepare 
that  a'*  for  the  table,  but  pack  in  cans, 
and  process  one  hour.     You  know  the 


Some  \A^  ashing  Ideas 

MKS.    S.    S.    FI.FrrCIIKR 

Before  beginning  on  washday  1 
make  a  panful  of  starch  and  set  it  to 
cool.  My  laundry  outfit  consists  of 
three  set  tubs  placed  at  end  of  the 
kitc'ien  sink,  a  cold  water  faucet  over 
each;  -wringer,  wasliboard.  twelve-quart 
enameled  pail  (in  which  water  is 
,  heated  and  towels,  etc..  boiled)  and  a 
medium-sized  handled  scrubbing  brush 
which  1  use  to  si^rub  soiled  parts  of 
overalls  and  other  heavy  garments. 
After  soaking  in  soap  suds,  they  are 
laid  across  the  washboard  and  cleaned 
effectually  and  easily  with  the  aid  of 
this  brush. 

Soiled  clothes  should  never  be  put 
in  cold  or  boiling  water,  but  soaked  in 
a  strong  warm  solution  of  washing 
powder  suds  or  else  have  all  soiled 
parts  thoroughly  soaped  and  left  to 
soak  half  an  hour  in  warm  water,  then 
soiled  places  rubbed  on  washboard  and 
allowed  to  soak  a  few  minutes  in  two 
warm  rinsing  waters  (a  little  bluing 
added  to  last  one).  This  removes  all 
dirt  and  soap.  Grass  and  wheel  grease 
stains  are  removed  by  j-ubbing  thor- 
oughly with  lard;  fruit  stains  by  sous- 
ing up  and  down  in  boiling  water. 
Other  stains  not  removable  by  warm 
suds  should  be  put  in  warm  water  and 
brought  slowly  to  boil.  Borax  added 
to  suds  helps  keep  colored  materials 
from  fading.  T  always  scald  or  boil 
towels,  and  bring  handkerchiefs  to  boil 
slowly  In  solution  of  soap  suds  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene. 

I  starch  evervthing  possible.  It 
keeps  clothes  clean  longer,  they  wash 
easier,   and   wear   much   longer. 

A  hinged  lid  over  my  tubs  Is  di- 
vided into  two  sections.  That  over 
one  tub  can  be  lifted  independent  of 
the  rest,  and  I  often  wash  small  things 
during  the  week. 

Kitchen  aprons,  if  starched  and  hung 
carefully  and  straightened  while  dry- 
ing (bv  pulling  into  shape)  will  do 
nicely  "without  ironing.  I  sprinkle  a 
few  things  at  a  time,  with  hot  water. 
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CHAPTER  XII— Continued 
Mr.  Starr  arose  to  greet  him,  and 
welcomed  him  to  his  combination  study 
and  bedroom  with  great  friendliness. 
But  Jerrold  went  straight  to  the  point. 
"Mr.  Starr,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to 
receive  a  perfect  stranger  as  you  have 
me.  But  I  understand  that  with  a  girl 
like  Prudence,  you  will  want  to  be 
careful.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of 
several  prominent  men  in  Des  Moines, 
Christians,  who  know  me  well  and  can 
tell  you  all  about  me." 

"It  isn't  necessary.  We  are  parson- 
age people,  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
receiving  men  and  women  as  worthy 
of  our  trust,  until  we  find  them  dif- 
ferent. We  are  glad  to  count  you 
among  our  friends." 

"Thank  you,  but — yon  see,  Mr.  Starr, 
this  is  a  little  different.  Some  day 
Prudence  and  I  will  want  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  you  will  wish  to  be  sure 
about  me." 

"Does  Prudence  know  about  that?" 
"No,"  with  a  smile;  "we  haven't  got 
that  far  yet.  But  I  am  sure  she  feels 
It.  She  hasn't — well,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  She  has  been  asleep,  but  I 
believe  she  is  waking  up  now." 

"Yes.  I  think  so.  Do  you  mind  if 
I  ask  you  a  few  questions?" 

"No,  indeed.     Anything  you  like." 
"Well,  first,  are  you  a  Christian?" 
"Not  the  kind   you   are,   Mr.    Starr. 
My  parents  were  Christians,  but  I've 
never  thought   much  about  it  myself, 
because  I  was  young  and  full  of  fun. 
I  have  never  been  especially  directed 
to  religion.     I  go  to  church,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Bible — though  I  don't  know 
much  about  it.     I  seldom  read  it.     But 
I'll  get  busy  now,  if  you  like,  and  really 
study  it  and — try  to  come  around  your 
way.      I   know   Prudence   would    mp.ke 
me  do  that."    And  he  smiled  a^ain. 
"Do  you  drink?" 

"I  did  a  little,  but  I  promised  Pru- 
dence this  morning  I  would  quit  it. 
I  never  got — drunk,  and  I  have  not 
formed  the  habit.  But  sometimes,  with 
the  boys,  I  drink  a  little.  But  I  do 
not  care  for  it,  and  I  swore  off  this 
morning.  I  smoke  too — not  cigarettes, 
of  course.  Prudence  knows  it,  but  she 
did  not  make  me  prorai.se  to  quit  that." 
His  voice  was  raised  inquiringly. 

"Would  you  have  promised,  if  she 
had  asked  it?"  This  was  sheer 
curiosity. 

"I  suppo.se  I  would."  He  flushed  l 
little.  "I  know  I  was  pretty  hard  hit, 
and  it  was  such  a  new  experience  that 
I  would  have  promised  anything  she 
asked.  But  I  like  smoking,  and — I 
don't  think  it  is  wicked." 

"Never  mind  the  smoking.  I  only 
asked  that  question  out  of  curiosity. 
We're  not  as  straight-laced  as  we  might 
be.  perhaF)s.  The  only  things  I  would 
really  objen  to  are  those  things  that 
might  seriously  menace  your  happi- 
ness, yours  and  hers,  if  the  time  does 
come.  But  the  next  question:  Can  you 
pass  a  strict  physical  examination?" 

"Yes,  I  ran.  I'll  go  with  you  to  your 
physician  tonight  if  you  like.  I'm  all 
right  physically,  I  know." 

"Tell  me  about  your  relations  with 
your  mother  when  she  was  living." 

"She  has  been  dead  four  years." 
Jerrold  spoke  with  some  emotion. 
"We  were  great  chums,  though  her 
health  was  always  poor.  I  wrote  her 
three  times  a  week  when  I  was  away 
from  home,  and  she  wrote  me  a  note 
every  day.  When  I  was  in  school  I 
spent  all  my  vacations  at  home  to  be 
with  her.  And  I  never  went  abroad 
until  after  her  death,  l)ecau8e  she  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  my  going  bo  far 
from  her." 

"Jerrold,  my  boy,  I  do  not  want  to 
seem  too  severe,  but — tell  me,  has  there 
been  anything  in  your  life,  about 
women,  that  could  come  out  and  hurt 
Prudence  later  on?" 

Jerrold  hesitated.  "Mr.  Starr.  I  have 
been  young,  and  headstrong,  and  im- 
pulsiye.     I   have  done  some  things  I 


wish  now  I  hadn't.  But  I  believe  there 
is  iiotliing  that  I  could  not  explain  to 
Prudence  so  she  would  understand.  If 
I  had  thought  beforehand  of  a  girl 
like  her.  there  are  things  I  would  not 
have  done.  But  there  is  nothing,  I 
think,  that  would  really  hurt,  after 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  it  over  with 
her." 

"All  right.  If  you  are  the  man,  God 
bless  you.  I  don't  suppose  you  are 
worthy  of  Prudence,  for  she  is  a  good, 
pure-hearted,  unselfish  girl — there  could 
be  none  better.  But  the  real  point  is 
just  whether  you  will  love  each  other 
enough!  I  like  your  coming  up  here 
like  this.  I  think  that  was  very  decent 
and  manly  of  you.  And  do  you  mind 
if  I  just  suggest  that  you  go  a  little 
slow  with  Prudence?  Remember  that 
she  has  been  sound  asleep  until  this 
morning.  I  do  not  want  her  awakened 
too  rudely." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Jerrold  quickly. 
"Shall  I  go  down  now?  Tlie  girls  have 
invited  me  to  stay  for  supper,  and  Pru- 
dence says  I  am  to  come  back  tomor- 
row, too.  Is  that  all  right?  Remem- 
ber, I'll  be  going  home  on  Monday!" 

"It  is  all  right,  certainly.  Spend  as 
much  time  here  as  you  like.  You  will 
either  get  worse,  or  get  cured,  and— 
whichever  it  is,  you've  got  to  have  a 
chance.  I  like  you,  Jerrold.  Prudence 
judges  by  instinct,  but  it  does  not  often 
fail  her." 

Prudence  heard  him  running  down 
the  stairs  boyishly,  and  when  he  came 
in,  before  she  could  speak,  he  whis- 
pered: "Shut  your  eyes  tight,  Pru- 
dence. And  do  not  scold  me,  for  I 
can't  help  it."  Then  he  put  his  hands 
over  hers,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips. 
They  were  both  breathless  after  that. 
Prudence  lifted  her  lashes  slowly,  and 
gazed  at  him  seriously.  It  was  she 
^Ao  spoke  first. 

"I  was  never  really  kissed  before," 
she  whispered,  "not  really." 

Then  they  sat  in  silence  until  Fairy 
announced  that  supper  was  ready. 
"But  I  won't  promise  it  is  eatable," 
she  assured  them,  laughing. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  table,  too," 
said  Prudence,  looking  at  her  father 
wistfully.  "I  could  lie  on  the  old 
lounge  out  there." 

"And  have  your  supper  on  a  tray, 
of  course.    Can  you  carry  her,  father?" 

"I  can!"  volunteered  Jerrold  prompt- 
ly.    "I  have  done  it."  j 

"I  think  between  us  we  can  manage,  i 
We'll  try  it."  And  Prudence  heroically 
endured  the  pain  of  being  moved,  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  Jerrold  at  the  table 
with  her  parsonage  family.  For  to  her 
surprise  she  realized  that  she  rould  not 
bear  that  even  a  few  minutes  should 
pass  when  she  could  not  see  ihe  manly 
young  face  with  the  boyish  mouth  and 
the  tender  eyes! 


cided  not  to  go  to  Aunt  Grace's  this 
summer." 

Fairy  rapped  on  the  table  with  the 
spoon  she  held  in  her  hand.  "Don't 
be  silly!  You  have  to  go.  You've 
never  liad  a  vacation  in  your  life,  and 
father  promised  Aunt  Grace  on  his 
reputation  as  a  minister,  didn't  you, 
papa?" 

"Yes,  I  promised,  all  right." 

"But,  papa!  I  do  not  have  to  go, 
do  I?  A  whole  month— oh,  honestly, 
I  do  not  want  to." 

"Why  don't  you?  LAst  fall  you 
were  wild  about  it.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber dreaming " 

"Oh,  but  that  was  last  fall,"  said 
Prudence  smiling  softly,  and  uncon- 
sciously she  lifted  one  hand  to  where 
a  bulky  letter  nestled  inside  her  dress. 
"I  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  sprain 
my  ankle  and  be  so  useless.  It  may  be 
two  Meeks  yet  before  I  can  walk  on  it." 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"Do  you  really  prefer  to  stay"  at 
home,  Prudence?"  queried  her  father. 
"The  whole  summer?" 

Prudence  blushed  most  gloriously. 
"Oh.  well,"  she  began  slowly.  Then 
she  took  the  plunge  recklessly.  "Why, 
you  see,  father,  Jerry  lives  with 
his  aunt  in  Des  Moines — he  told  you 
that,  didn't  he?  And  they  have  quite 
a  big  house,  and — he  wants  to  take 
me  and  the  twinnies  to  Des  Moines 
in  the  car  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
And  Fairy  will  take  care  of  you  and 
Connie.  And — if  I  can  do  that — I  do 
not  want  any  more  vacation.  I 
couldn't  bear  to  stay  at  auntie's  a 
whole  month,  away  from  you  and  the 
parsonage."  She  felt  very  guilty,  for 
she  did  not  add,  as  she  was  thinking, 
"Besides,  Jerry  is  coming  every  two 
weeks,  and  if  I  were  away,  we  would 
miss  a  visit!" 

Fairy  laughed  in  an  Irritating,  sug- 
gestive way,  but  Mr.  Starr  only  nodded. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind  that, 
will  you,  father?  His  aunt  must  be  a 
perfectly  good  and  nice  woman,  and — 
such  a  long  drive  in  the  auto,  and — 
to  see  all  over  Des  Moines."  But  Pru- 
dence paused  guiltily,  for  she  did  not 
add,  "With  Jerry!"  although  the  words 
were  singing  in  her  heart. 

"That  will  be  very  nice  indeed,  and 

of  course  I  do  not  object.     It  will  be 

a  forty  years'  delight  and  wonder  to 

the  twins.     Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  have 

I  you  go.     But  you  can  still  have  your 

month  at  Grace's,  If  you  wsh." 
j      "But  I  do  not  wish,"  protested  Pru- 
!  dence  promptly.    "Honestly,  father,  I'll 
j  write  her  the  sweetest  kind  of  a  let- 
ter, but — oh,  please  do  not  make  me 
go 
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"Of  course,  we  won't  make  you  go, 
you  goose,"  said  Fairy,  "but  I  think 
you  are  very  foolish." 

"And  you  can  go,  Fairy,"  cried  Pru- 
dence hospitably.  "Aunt  Grace  loves 
you  so,  and  you've  worked  so  hard  all 
year,  and — oh,  yes.  It  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  you."  Prudence  wished  she 
might  add,  "And  that  will  let  me  out," 
but  she  hardly  dare  say  It. 

"Well,  when   does  your  Des  Moines 


Prudence,  at'last,  was  aroused  from    1^7  "TH  ""^l     \  "\"«^^^"«^'  ««  /  ?.^" 
her  slumber.  ^^^'   Babble  about  the  house  party." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SHE    ORDER.S    HER    LIFE 

"Prudence,  are  you  going  to  Aunt 
Grace's  early  In  the  summer,  or  late?" 
demanded   Fairy. 

"Oh,  let's  not  talk  of  that  now. 
There's  plenty  of  time." 

"No.  there  Isn't.  School  will  be  out 
in  a  week,  and  Babbie  wants  to  give 
a  house  party  and  have  our  little  bunch 
at  his  home  for  a  few  days  this  sum- 
mer. He  wants  to  set  the  date,  and 
I  can't  tell  him  when  because  1  do 
not  know  when  you  are  going  to 
auntie's." 

They  sat  around  the  breakfast  table. 
Prudence  and  Fairy  and  their  father, 
talking  of  the  summer.  The  twins  and 
Connie  had  long  since  excused  them- 
selves, and  even  now  could  be  heard 
shouting  gaily  in  the  field  beyond  the 
old  rod  barn. 

Prudence  looked  restlessly  from  one 
to  the  other  when  her  sister  Insisted 
upon  an  answer. 

"Why,"   she   began,   "I've  about  de- 
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party 
"Let   Babble    choose    his    own    date. 
Jerry    says    we    shall    go    whenever    I 
say — I      mean,     whenever     you     say, 
father— and   we  can    decide   later   on. 
Give  Babbie  fttst  choice,  by  all  means." 
That    was    the    beginning    of    Pru- 
dence's golden  summer.     She  was  not 
given   to  self-analysis.     She  did   what 
seemed   good  to  her,   always — she  did 
not  delve  down  l>elow  the  surface  for 
reasons     why     and     wherefore.       She 
hadn't  the  time.     She  took   things  as 
they   came.      She   could    not   bear   the 
thought  of  sharing  with  the  parsonage 
family  even  the  least  ardent  and  most 
prosaic  of  Jerrold's  letters.     But  she 
never    asked    herself    the    reason.      It 
seemed    a   positive   sacrilege   to   leave 
his  warm,  life-pulsing  letters  upstairs 
in  a  bureau  drawer.     It  was  only  nat- 
ural  and   right  to  carry  them   In  her 
dress  and  to   sleep   with   them   under 
her    pillow.      But    Prudence    did    not 
wonder   why.     The   days   when    Jerry 
came    were    tremulously    happy    ones 
for   her — she   was   all    a-quiver    when 
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develop  twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  5  or 
3v4  X  sSi  and  smaller,  for  25c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  ii  de- 
sired.   The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOHN  H.WVORTTI  COMPANY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
1020  Chestnut  St..  PIIILADKLPHIA.  PA. 
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J^ssaii..^  Closet 


—^  Moro  eom- 

Fortable.  healthfal.  convenient. 
Takes  plao«  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  brood.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
aanltary,  comfortable,  odorleae 
toilet  in  ihe  house  anywhere  yon 
want  it.  Don't  go  oot  In  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  offlcials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Th*  ffsrma  ar*  kilted  br  ■  ebaml- 
aal  in  w»t«r  in  tk«  eoaUinvr.  Emp- 
tr  onre  a  month  ■•  •»»fi  ■•  Mhaa. 
T)ie  orivinal  ctoeat.  UaarmoUad. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TBIAU.  htk. 
tur  catoloc  aixl  price. 

ROWE  SANITART  MFG.  CO. 

91  TV    S«wsSU«.>  BaUM.,  Kick. 

Ask  aboat  Rn-San  WaahateiH*  sod 

_  RollinK  Rath  Tab.    .      . 

Ho  I'lomoinc  Bsqairad. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adrei^ 
tlsers  you  "saw  It  in  Toe  PttAcxicAL 
Farmer." 
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The  FaU  Litter 

W.   H.  TOM  HAVE 

It  Is  considerably  more  difficult  to 
grow  the  fall  litter  than  it  is  the  spring 
litter  of  pigs.  This  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  weather  and  the  fact  that 
the  fall  pigs  cannot  have  the  use  of 
forage  crops  like  the  spring  litter. 
The  cost  of  producing  the  fall  pigs  is 
also  higher  than  the  spring  pigs,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  amount  of  grain 
required  to  develop  them.  Even  with 
this  handicap  it  is  possible  to  grow 
fall  pigs  to  advantage.  The  growing 
of  the  second  litter  means  that  the  net 
cost  of  maintaining  the  brood  sow  has 
been  reduced,  as  the  second  litter  does 
not  interfere  with  her  usefulness. 

The  best  time   for  the   litter   to  be 
farrowed  is  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember  or    early    October.      This    will 
give  the  little  pigs  a  good  start  in  life 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.    They 
should   be   allowed   plenty  of   freedom 
so  that  they  will  get  all  the  exercise 
that  is  necessary.     Sunlight  and  exer- 
cise must  never  be  overlooked. 
•    As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old  enough 
to   eat   some    feed,    they   should    have 
access  to  it  in  a  separate  trough  from 
the  dam  and  at  a  place  where  the  brood 
sow  can  not  get  to  it.     A  little  wheat 
middlings  and  skim  milk,  if  it  is  avail- 
able,   makes    a    desirable    feed.      The 
young  pigs  will  also  eat  a  little  shelled 
corn    after    they   have   become    accus- 
tomed to  eating  grain.     A  very  good 
winter  ration  is  one  made  up  of  four 
parts    shelled    corn,    two    parts    wheat 
middlings  and  one  part  digester  tank- 
age.     If   tankage   cannot    be    secured, 
fish  meal  may  be  substituted,  but  this 
is  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  at  pres- 
ent.    Oil  meal  may  be  used,  but  must 
be  given  in  somewhat  liirger  amounts 
In  order  to  supply  the  protein  required. 
Skim    milk   can   always   be   used,   and 
should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
pounds   of  milk   to   one  of  the  grain. 
After  the  pigs  weigh  from  75  to  100 
pounds,  they  ran  be  put  on  a  fattening 
ration  of  ten  to  twelve  parts  of  corn 
to  one  of  tankage  or  its  equivalent  of 
some   other    protein    feed.     When    ear 
corn  is  fed,  allow  about  20  per  cent. 
more  If  the   ration   is  figured. on  the 
basis  of  shelled  corn. 

Fall  pigs  must  be  provided  with 
warm,  comfortable  quarters.  They  do 
not  require  an  elaborate  building,  but 
should  have  a  pla<'e  that  is  protected 
from  severe  winds  and  where  they 
can  be  kept  dry.  A  rough  shed  or 
etraw  shed  will  meet  the  requirements 
for  this  purpose. 

Regular  feeding  is  quite  essential. 
Feed  twice  a  day,  as  very  little  is 
gained  from  feeding  three  times  a  day, 
and  It  involves  considerable  more 
labor.  Give  the  pigs  all  the  feed  they 
will  clean  up.  and  they  will  make  good 
gains  during  the  winter.  Keep  them 
in  a  lot  that  is  long  enough  to  allow 
for  plenty  of  exercise  at  all  times. 


definite,  recognized  breed,  and  both  of 
whose  parents  were  pure-bred  animals 
of  the  same  breed.  To  be  considered 
pure  bred,  live  stock  must  be  either 
registered,  eligible  to  registration,  or 
(in  the  absence  of  public  registry  for 
that  class)  have  such  lineage  that  its 
pure  breeding  can  be  definitely  proved. 
To  be  of  good  type  and  quality,  the 
animal  must  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
a  creditable  specimen  of  its  breed. 

Thoroughbred.  —  The  term  "thor- 
oughbred" applies  accurately  only  to 
the  breed  of  running  horses  eligible 
to  registration  in  the  GenA-al  Stud 
Book  of  England,  the  American  Stud 
Book  or  affiliated  stud  books  for  thor- 
oughbred hor«es  in  other  countries. 

Standard  bred. — Applied  to  horses, 
this  term  refers  to  a  distinct  "breed 
of  American  light  horses,  which  in- 
cludes both  trotters  and  pacers  which 
are  eligible  to  registratior  in  the 
American  trotting  register,  .-applied 
to  poultry,  the  term  includes  all  birds 
bred  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
form,  color,  markings,  weight,  .etc., 
for     the     various     breeds     under     the 


standard   of  perfection   of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association. 

Scrub. — A  scrub  is  an  animal  of 
mixed  or  unknown  breeding,  without 
definite  type  or  markings.  Such  terms 
as  native,  mongrel,  razorback,  dung- 
hill, piney  woods,  cayuse,  broncho  and 
mustang  are  somewhat  synonymous 
with  scrub,  although  many  of  the  ani- 
mals described  by  these  terms  have  a 
certain  fixity  of  type,  even  though  they 
present  no  evidence  of  systematic  im- 
proved breeding. 

Cross  bred. — This  term  applies  to 
the  progeny  of  pure-bred  parents  of 
different  breeds  but  of  the  same 
species. 

Grade.— A  grade  is  the  offspring  re- 
sulting from  mating  a  pure  bred  with 
a  scrub,  or  from  mating  animals  not 
pure  bred  but  having  close  pure-bred 
ancestors.  The  offspring  of  a  pure 
bred  and  a  grade  is  also  a  grade,  but 
through  progressive  improvement  be- 
comes a  high'  grade. 


Sheep  Increase 
The  number  of  sheep  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  January  1st  was  placed  at 
862,243,  which  was  an  increase  of  6 
per  cent,  over  one  year  previous.  Re- 
ports received  now  show  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent,  over  one  year  ago  In  the 
number  of  flocks.  This,  together  with 
the  material  increase  in  the  number 
of  pure-bred  rams,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  sheep  industry  has  taken 
a  reliable  turn  for  the  better. 


Don't  worry  about  the  price  of  ma- 
nure;  grow  a  cover  crop. 


Reports  from  157  creameries  in 
Pennsylvania  show  that  708.351  pounds 
of  butter  were  produced  during  the 
month  of  February.  1919.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  factories  report 
the  production  of  803,170  gallons  of 
Ice  cream  during  the  same  month. 

Not  many  farmers  have  overequipped 
their  farms  with  silos.  And  some  have 
none  at  all.  VSilos  and  the  Production 
and  Feeding  of  Silage"  is  a  small  book- 
let, but  full  of  meat.  It's  R.  C.  F.  114, 
and  obtainable  free  of  charge  from  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


What  is  Breeding 
The  following  definitions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  use  in  the 
"Better  Sires— Better  Stock"  campaign 
y^'hU'h  it  will  conduct  in  co-operation 
^ith    the     various    states,    beginning 

October  1st: 

Pure   bred. — A    pure-bred    animal    is 
cne  of  pure  breeding,   representing  a 


You^U  spend  the  money 
Get  the  most  out  of  it 


Every  year  you  spend  a  large  proportion 
of  the  money  you  get.  So  much  for 
clothing.  So  much  for  shoes.  So  much 
for  things  to  eat,  housefurnishings,  garden 
seeds  and  tools  and  what  not. 

There's  one  sure  way  to  get  the  most  for 
your  money.  Know  what  you  want  be- 
fore you  go  to  buy. 

Read  advertisements.  The  advertisements 
you  read  will  tell  you  what  is  new  and 
good.  They  will  give  you  the  latest  ideas 
and  improvements.  They  will  help  you 
to  live  better  and  dress  better  at  less  cost. 

If  you  think  of  it,  you'll  be  surprised  at 
the  world  of  interest  and  the  wealth  of  new 
ideas  you'll  find  in  reading  advertisements. 

Advertisements  are  the  record  of  progress. 
They  are  the  report  to  you  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  work  for  you,  telling  what 
has  been  accomplished  for  your  benefit. 
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Passing  Dairy  Thoughts 

11.    K.    COLllY 

When    you    think    of    dairy    cattle. 
think  of  pure-bred  cattle. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  the 
best  advertiser  of  all  dairy  cows.  You 
know  and  recognize  her  as  far  as  you 
can  see  her. 


If  the  heifer  Is  not  fed  a  judicious, 
well-balanced,  liberal  ration  before 
freshening,  you  can  not  expect  her 
to  develop  to  the  best  possible  degree 
after  she  freshens. 


The  Holstein,  the  hog  and  the  hen 
have  always  been  a  great  combination, 
but  this  year  the  cry  of  conservation 
coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  land 
makes  them  greater   than   ever.     The 
hen,    of    the    feathered    species,    was 
never   such   a   factor   on   the   farm   as 
now;   the  hog  has  taken  many  a  man 
out  of  the  worried  class  and  put  him 
on    easy    street    during    the    past    six 
months,  and  the   Holstein   is  the   real 
four-figure  check  producer.     Let  them 
work   together   harmoniously,   as   they 
always   do,    and    you    will    be    getting 
certified  checks  in  every  mail. 


The  man  who  milks  pure-bred  cows 
is  taking  notes  instead  of  giving  them. 
He  pays  as  he  goes. 

One  man  tells  us  civilization  follows 
the  cream  separator.  We  always 
thought  it  was  the  other  way  around. 
The  cow  is  civilization's  pet,  and  of 
what  use  is  a  separator  when  there 
Is  no  cow? 

The  time  is  unmistakably  passed 
when  a  dairy  cow  is  measured  entirely 
by  her  pedigree  or  her  appearance. 
The  official  test  of  production  is  the 
factor  that  fixes  her  value.  Naturally 
she  must  have  type  and  Individuality, 
but  unless  she  is  able  to  produce  she 
will  not  be  keenly  sought  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns  nor  in  the  sale  ring. 


Live  Stock  Happenings 
A  new  queen  reigns  in  the  herd  of 
Holstelns  on  the  government  experi- 
ment farm  at  BeltsvUle,  Md.  She  is 
as  unassuming  and  peace-loving  as  any 
of  her  subjects,  although  she  bears 
the  name  Calamity  Wayne  Pauline  2d, 
and  has  just  completed  a  test  In  which 
she  produced  in  a  year  more  than  11 
tons  of  milk.  In  365  days  she  produced 
22,547.8  pounds  of  milk  which  averaged 
8.806  per  cent,  butterfat,  the  total  fat 
being  855.4  pounds. 


Another  indication  of  what  organ- 
ization does  for  farming:  The  Cayuga 
County  (N.  Y.)  Sheep  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation has  sold  the  wool  produced  by 
its  members  at  prices  five  to  eight 
cents  above  the  dealers'  offers. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Polled  Hereford  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation is  already  at  work  on  plans 
for  the  great  national  sale  of  the  breed, 
known  as  Polled  Hereford  Week,  held 
annually  at  Des  Moines,  In  February. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  consider- 
able Inquiry  for  Ayrshire  stock  has 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Well- 
bred  animals  have  been  sold  for  ship- 
ment to  Nlcaraugua,  Japan  and  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  The  latter 
sale  will  make  the  third  shipment  of 
Ayrshlres  to  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the 
past  few  months. 


$SOO  Special  Offer 


$300  IN  CASH 


to  the  candidate  turning  in  the  most  votes 
from  September  9th  to  October  25th,  1919. 

$200  IN  CASH 

to  the  candidate  turning  in  the  second  highest  amount 
of   votes    from    September  9th  to  October  25th,  1919. 

Only  29  Candidates  Entered 

Standing  of  Candidates  up  to  September  4th,  1919. 


L.  H.  Britt,  Va 140.500 

W.  J.  Bass,  Va 196,000 

Mrs.  Amanda  Barnard,  N.  Y. 197,500 

Minnie  May  Bowser,  Pa 200,000 

Mrs.  James  I.  Campbell,  N.  C 207,500 

James  Booth,    R.I 116,750 

Jos.  Cosner,  N.J 109,000 

Mrs.  George  Davis,  Md 109,000 

John  Egly.  Jr.,  Pa 206.000 

Joseph  Fischler,   Pa 201,000 

Robert  J.  Garrison,  N.  J 120,600 

Ivan  M.  Heigel,  Pa 128.750 

Ohn  C.  Hill,  Pa 187.500 

N.  C.  Juttit,  Delaware 109,000 

Miles  E.  Kemmerer,   Pa. 157,000 


Paul  Mikesell,  Pa 109,000 

Daniel  W.  Moyer,   Pa 125,000 

Richard  Pearson,   Pa 207,000 

Mrs.  John  E.  Pettebone,  Md 204.750 

J.  N.  Palmore,  Va. 135.250 

J.  C.  Stahl,  Ohio ...205,000 

Barbara  Savage,  Pa 117,000 

A.  E.  Roberts,   N.J 116.750 

C.  A.  Ralls,  Va 109.000 

M  aurice  A.  Reck,  Pa 205, 000 

Frank  Miller,  Jr.,    Pa 108,900 

H.  L.  Fluck.   Pa 206,750 

ChM.  Coffman,    Va 202,000 

Mrs.  Fred  Rively,   Pt 201,500 


Think  of  this  wonderful  offer!  3  automobiles  and  27  other  Grand  Awards, 
and  $500  Special  Offer,  and  only  29  candidates  entered. 

Special  Square  Deal  Offer 

All  mail  received  from  Oct.  22nd,  1919,  to  Oct.  30th,  will  be  held  unopened 
and  on  Oct  30th,  10  a.  m.,  all  mail  will  be  opened,  and  all  votes  counted.  All 
candidates  are  invited  to  be  here  at  the  opening  of  mail.  Can  anything  be  more 
fair  than  this  ?  Make  a  grand  effort  to  win  one  of  these  cars.  Send  in  every  sub- 
scription you  can,  then  call  Oct.  30th,  10  a.  m.,  and  see  the  votes  counted.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  square  deal  offers  ever  made  by  a  magazine. 

-**     1    l\I^^f*/*^«   The  contest  closes  midnight  Oct.  25th,  and  all  votes 

^        ^ISlI   1^0ilC6*    will  count  if  mailed  on  or  before  midnight, Oct. 25th. 

Work  right  up  to  Oct.  25th   and   then  send  in   all  the  subscriptions  you  can. 

Special  Vote  Offer 

1  year  subscription  at  50  cents  will  count  3,800  votes 
3     "  "  "  $1.00         "         "    11,500      " 

6    "  "  "  $2.00        "        "    27,000      " 


Speci 


You  will  receive  5000  votes  for  cou- 
pon and  100,000  free  votes  when  you 
enter.  Every  candidate  on  the  above 
list  has  these  free  votes  to  their  credit. 
Read  the  Square  Deal  Offer,  and  look 
at  the  standing  of  candidates,  and  start 
in  to  work.  It  would  be  easy  to  beat 
the  high  vote  of  any  candidate. 


NOMINATION  BLJHlNK 

Good  for  8000  Free  Votes 

Campaign  Mgr.  Th*  Practical  Farmer, 

P.  O.  BoxiSSt,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pleane  Bend  me  by  return  mall  full   Information  regard' 
log  your  Automobile  Campaign. 

Tbla  places  me  under  no  obligation. 


The  Practical  Farmer 

Campaign  Mgr.       117-19-21  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Wool-Selling  Organization 

W.   H.   TOMHAVE 

A  dozen  or  fifteen  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  sheep  and  wool  organ- 
izations that  have  been  formed  to 
create  greater  *  interest  in  the  sheep 
Industry.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
organization  has  been  used  to  sell  the 
wool  which  has  been  pooled  and  con- 
signed to  some  central  market  or  has 
been  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  when 
all  assembled.  The  prices  received 
when  handled  in  this  manner  are 
higher  than  for  that  sold  to  individual 
buyers. 

A  concrete  example  of  the  value  of 
such  an  organization  is  Center  county. 
Here  a  number  of  the  sheep  men  or- 
ganized and  decided  to  pool  the  wool 
and  have  It  sold  on  its  merit.  The 
wool  was  assembled  the  first  week  in 
August  and  sold.  A  number  of  the 
farmers  in  the  county  did  not  join  the 
association,  but  sold  their  own  wool. 
Local  buyers  offered  from  45  to  50 
cents  for  wool,  and  purchased  from 
a  number  of  farmers.  Practically  all 
the  members  of  the  association  re- 
•  fused  to  sell,  as  they  had  agreed  to 
pool  the  wool.  The  buyers  made  everv 
attempt  to  break  the  organization,  by 
offering  the  leaders  a  premium  over 
what  had  been  offered.  In  order  to 
get  the  wool. 

When  the  wool  was  sold  by  the  or- 
iganization  the  average  price  f»r  the 
entire  pooled  clip  was  64.6  cents  to 
'  the  farmers  at  the  railroad  loading 
station.  When  it  became  known  that 
the  wool  had  been  sold  at  this  figure, 
local  buyers  went  to  practically  all 
mev>bers  of  the  association  and  offered 
66  'tents  per  pound  for  their  wool,  in- 
stead of  45  to  50  cents,  the  price  previ- 
ously paid.  Only  one  or  two  members 
of  the  association  sold  at  the  new 
price  offered,  while  all  the  rest  were 
loyal  to  their  agreement. 

The  organization  has  created  new 
Interest  in  sheep  and  wool  in  the 
county.  It  has  also  been  of  financial 
value  to  the  members.  It  has  meant 
a  gain  of  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
pound  on  all  the  wool  produced  by  Its 
members. 

The  results  of  this  year  will  mean' 
many  new  members,  as  they  can  see 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
practice.  The  experience  of  the  sheep 
men  In  Center  county  should  be  an 
object  lesson  to  the  wool  producers  fn 
other  counties  where  there  is  no  or- 
ganization. In  practically  all  the 
counties  where  the  wool  has  been 
handled  in  this  manner  there  has  been 
a  net  financial  gain  of  from  10  to  20 
cents  per  pound  on  all  the  wool  sold 
through   the  organization. 


Jersey  Bulls  Worth  the  Money 
The  Jersey  sales  that  are  held  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  are  usually  crowded  with  notes 
of  interest  on  breeding  affairs,  but  It 
could  be  safely  said  that  this  year's 
sales  are  of  educational  Interest  and 
importance.  Some  of  the  prices  paid 
were  more  or  less  sensational,  but  all 
of  them  had  a  basis  of  reason.  To  the 
average  farmer  or  beginner  there  were 
two  happenings  that  should  occasion 
some  thought.  Both  of  them,  by  the 
way.  had  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
bullB.  which  is  such  an  important  mat- 
ter In  successful  farming. 

At  the  Peter  Lee  Atherton  dispersal 
eale  at  I^ouisvUle,   Ky..  C.   I.   Hudson. 


of  New  York,  bid  up  to  $12,000  for  a 
bull  that  he  had  bred  and  sold  as  a 
calf  for  1450.  This  bull,  Leda's  Raleigh, 
had  developed  into  a  great  show  ani- 
mal, and  his  near  relatives  had  made 
great  production  records  since  he  was 
first  shipped  away  from  New  York. 
His  fame  had  traveled  so  far  and  so 
fast  that  several  people  decided  that 
they  would  go  their  limit  to  get  him. 
Mr.  Atherton,  who,  owing  to  sickness, 
was  dispersing  his  Jersey  herd,  was 
therefore  well  repaid  for  his  wise  se- 
lection, and  realized  $12,100  for  the 
bull,  and  an  average  of  $548  for  78 
Jerseys  sold  that  day.  The  bull  went 
to  Wm.  Ross  Praetor,  of  New  York, 
who  Is  going  to  cross  Leda's  Raleigh 
on  the  daughters  of  Golden  Fern's 
Noble.  Leda's  Raleigh  combines  show 
type,  which  has  helped  him  to  many 
blue  ribbons,  with  productive  inherit- 
ance, and  will  undoubtedly  be  heard 
from  again. 

Another  example  of  selection  at  the 
starting  end  was  brought  out  when 
L.  P.  Bailey,  an  Ohio  farmer  who 
works  every  day,  paid  $1000  for  a  baby 
calf  that  was  born  only  a  few  hours 
before  at  the  W.  R.  Spann  sale  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.  When  asked  to  ac- 
count for  his  purchase,  Mr.  Bailey 
said:  "I've  been  farming  for  thirty 
years  with  the  wrong  kind  of  breeding 
methods,  and  I  can  now  see  my  way 
perfectly  clear.  I  needed  a  bull  of 
breeding  exactly  like  that  of  the  calf 
offered,  and  after  I  saw  his  dam  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  have  that  calf, 
even  if  I  was  forced  to  pay  a  higher 
figure  than  I  did.  By  buying  the  calf 
at  $1000  and  insuring  him,  I  take 
practically  no  risk,  and  If  his  calves 
are  anything  like  their  dam,  I  will  be 
repaid, many  fimes  by  the  first  year's 
crop."  Mr.  Bailey  is  going  after  pro- 
duction and  type,  and  is  following  the 
course  of  successful  breeders  by  laying 
his  breeding  plans  many  years  ahead. 


Legumes  a  Substitute  for  Grain 

That  profits  may  sometimes  be  in- 
creased by  the  substitution  of  legumes 
for  a  large  part  of  the  concentrates 
In  the  dairy  ration  is  brought  out 
by  cow-testing  association  records  ob- 
tained by  the  dairy  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.  The  records  from  six  associa- 
tions where  alfalfa  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  dairy  ration  was  compared 
with  the  records  fi*om  eight  associa- 
tions where  legumes  were  fed  spar- 
ingly, with  the  following  results: 

In  the  alfalfa  district  the  cost  of 
grain  was  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
feed  cost,  and  In  the  other  district 
the  cost  of  grain  was  41  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  feed  cost.  The  average  milk 
yield  of  the  alfalfa-fed  cows  was  6,805 
pounds,  and  the  average  yield  of  but- 
terfat was  281  pounds.  In  the  other 
district  the  average  milk  yield  was 
5,234  pounds,  and  the  average  yield  of 
butterfat  was  228  pounds.  For  the 
alfalfa-fed  cows  the  average  Income 
over  cost  of  feed  was  $73,  and  for  the 
grain-fed  cows  the  average  Income 
over  cost  of  feed  was  $37. 

The  alfalfa-fed  cows  may  have  been 
better  cows,  and  the  climate  may  have 
been  better  adapted  to  dairying,  but. 
as  both  districts  are  favorably  known 
for  their  dairy  products.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  cows  were  of  good 
quality  and  well  cared  for  in  both  dis- 
tricts. It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  the  higher  production 
and  greater  income  above  feed  cost  of 
the  alfalfa-fed  cows  was  due  largely 
to  the  feeding  of  home-grown  legumes. 
In  any  case  it.  Is  well  worth  while 
for  the  farmers  of  one  district  to 
study  the  feeding  practices  of  other 
districts. 


HAMPTON   METAL 

Made  to  Last 

In  places  where  steel  quickly  corrodes  and  rusts,  Hampton 
Metal  gives  longest  service. 

Hampton  Metal,  our  exclusive  product,  is  made  to  last. 
Needs  no  painting. 


Withstands  the  most  severe  weather 
conditions.  Divide  its  cost  over  its  long 
years  of  service  and  Hampton  Metal  will 
be  found  the  cheapest  metal  for  roofing, 
sheathing  and  all  building  work. 

Hampton  Sheathing  Style**  Clap- 
board, Brick-face,  Rock-face  Stone,  Rock- 
face  Brick,  Three-inch  Beaded,  Corru- 
gated, li  inch  and  2^  inch. 


Hampton  Roofing  Styles:  Pressed  Stand- 
ing Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofing,  2  V.  Crimp, 
3V.Crimp,  Corrugated,  lj^inchand2i  inch. 
The  Hampton  Brand  U  on  every  sheet. 

Nails  and  lead  washers  furnished.  De- 
livery prepaid  to  nearest  R.  R.  Station. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  back. 
Shipment  made  twenty-four  hours  after 
receipt  of  order. 


A  Hamptoo  Metal 
buildine  last*  loncei 
than   iron  oc  (teel. 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 
Styles  and  Prices 

We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  you 
save  time  and  money. 

Send  us  drawing    marked   with    sizes   of 
building.      Estimate  hy  return  mail. 


,.,--v^^ 


-■•!«Or-»iJl*:^ 


Hampton  Metal  is 
bandy  tot  many 
purposes  like  this. 


THE  PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  Steel  and  Hampton  Metal  Building  Material.  "Penco"  Metal  Ceilings,  Cornire*. 
Pediments,  Urns,  Gutters  and  Conductor  Pipes,  Ornamental  Moulding,  Expanded  Metal  Latb,  Penn  Sb«ei  Laid, 
Metal  Culvert  Pipe  and  other  Pressed  Metal  Spfctalties.  : 

Main  Offices  and  Factory.  2510-60  Wharton  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Cattle 

Hogs 

Poultry 
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Have6  Jersey  bull«,  6  Poland 
China  gilts,  bred;  1  boar,  all 
eligible.  Very  best  stock. 
Prices  of  bulls  from  |100  to 
$200.  Gilts,  $100  to  $125. 
Boar,  $85.  $600  for  gilts  and 
boar.  50  Toulouse  and  Emb- 
den  geese,  young  and  old,  $5 
a  piece.  Would  exchange 
bulls  on  small  pigs. 


I' 
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A.  H.  Diefenderfer 

Northampton,  Pa. 
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SILOS 

O^CNiNo  Roofs 

FullSilo  Wirttour  Rrrnxmm 
Ctrrrcms  "*■»<,  BLO¥¥cms 

wMiTc    ron  CATALoa 
ANO  srtciAL  rwictt  NOW 

E.F.ScHLtCHTKK  Co. 

(»»CNTS   \  to  9.  IBTKSr. 


Uit%\  asA Att  ItlclMSt  F««d.  Low  Ton  Coot 
IflO lasses  wnto  today  for  lowootprtco 
NIUIELPNUMUttEt  CI..  1OSil0«clltt..niilatf«lpkia.ri 


THE  SELF-OILINO  WINDMILL 

ha*  become  ao  popular  in  ita  firat  four  yeara  tkat 
thouaanda  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  t^-wera,  other  makea  of  milla.  and  to  replace,  at 
amall  cost,  the  searing  of  the  earlier  ^  ^  M 
Aermotbra.  making  them  aelf-oil-  ^AV.Wi 
Ing.  Ita  enclosed  motor 
keepa  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  cut  ckist  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil* 
ing  System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  ia  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Ceara  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 
We  make  Caaoline  Engines.  Pumpa,  Tanka. 
Water   Sapply     Cooda     and    Steel    Frame    Saws. 

Writ*  HEIMOTM  CO.,  2S0«  TmWt  St.  Chicat* 


Sales  Agent 

niawf  touts  'Nf 
■itioD  to  wortJb  tlOO^ 
•d.    If  iaaxparaaead 


1200 


Wa  want  OB*  airhisive 
la  •▼MT  eooaty.  The  posil 

s  BOBtB  to  noa  salsrf ^d      ^___ ,^___ 

w«  trate  yoa!  writ*  as.  tha'taraast  aafr's  of  "^^i 
tTmaaaar«fit>haa<ll*d  KdIv*s  aaa  Baas**,  for  proposl-^ 
ow.   Royalty  Cutlary  Co«tf7|ar St.,  CMtaTt. 


Purebred  Registered 

Holstein  Cattle 

itnd  ftr  FREE   illuitrattd   BtttUu 

The  lolstctn-FriesUo  /ls»«clatl«a 
•f  Aaierlca.Box27o.lrattlebM-a.Vt 


WESTERN  BREEDING  EWES 

with  or  wittiout  lamhfl 

PURE  BRED  RAMS 

fXTERKTATR    1.ITE    STOCK    €•..    ■!««'. 
Roona-flO         74  Tbaiscl  At..  AlbitHy.  N.  V. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

IjkrKP  nrainx.  alt  ae*^.  mate<1  not  akin.     Brni  SoT\a, 

S^Tvlif  Hoara.  Lincoln  S^rvlc-e  Utirka.  Urade  Uurrn- 

aey  and  Hol!«tPln  falves.    Colliea  and  B«t«l«  Pupa. 

^>>u/  »lnv\ft  for  priren  and  t'^re^itart. 

P.  F.  HAlVflLTOM,  Co«tarnBTill«.  ro. 


•'HAMPSIIIREM"  BredOllta 

for  fiill  farrow;  Vlb  Ih.  tjoara.  |>i|$<i 
aiiv  flRp.  frw  rlrnilar 
LWl  ST  LAWN  FARM.  Bird- 
In-Hand.  Box  P.  Ljuic  Co..  Pa. 


CORN 


UiByCCTCI  ODrmsn.onfhnrM,  oDsrow, 
nMnfLwlLlI  »#lf-c>th»rinx  ihiusI  tn  • 
corn  binder;  told  dir»<-t  to  fsmicru  for  23  t»»r« 
Only  |Jb.  with  fodder  biodrr.  ohipp^.!  hy  ci- 
^^~^^"~^"'^"  pre**  tn  TTMT  *t»t«  Frr*  I'ktalofu*  >h"winir 
airturM  of  Haf  Tsstor.   CORII  BiBTBSf  BE  CO.,  8aHu.  Ksaaas. 


Hampthirt  Rtgltf fd  PH«  For  Sate    •.^^l^'^ij- 

fine  stock:   alao   hrood   sown       Prii-fii    rfasonabla. 
A.    H.    HAWKINIB.    Moahen.     New   HmmM, 


BERKSHIRE  SOW  PIGS 


4  Tnofitba 
old.     ThB 

tinr,  lona.  d<^p  valuaMr  kind,  real  tnothpr  makera. 
W.>.  McMPABKAN.  Tmrtki—,  Pa. 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

(Continued  from  page  312) 

•he  heard  him  swinging  briskly  up 
the  ramshackle  parsonage  walk,  and 
her  breath  was  suffocatingly  hot.  But 
she  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
nights  when  Jerry  slept  in  the  little 
spare  bedroom  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  Prudence  lay  awake,  staring 
joyously  into  the  darkness,  hoping 
Jerry  wa«  sound  asleep  and  comfort- 
able* But  she  never  asked  herself 
rhy  she  could  not  sleep!  She  knew 
Ihat  Jerry's  voice  was  the  sweetest 
voice  in  the  world.  She  knew  that 
his  eyes  were  the  softest  and  brightest 
and  the  most  tender.  She  knew  that 
kis  handshad  a  thrilling  touch  quite 
difterent  from  the  touch  of  ordinary, 
less  dear  hands.  She  knew  that  his 
Bmile  lifted  her  into  a  delirium  of 
delight,  and  that  even  the  thought  of 
sorrow  coming  to  him  brought  stinging 
tears  to  her  eyes.  But  why?  Oh, 
Prudence  never  thought  of  that.  She 
Just  lived  in  the  sweet,  ecstatic  dream 
of  the  summer,  and  was  well  and  richly 
content. 

So  the  vacation  passed,  and  Indian 
summer  came.  And  the  girls  went 
back  to  their  studies  once  more,  re- 
luctantly, yet  unaccountably  glad  even 
In  their  reluctance.  It  is  always  that 
way  with  students — real  students. 
They  regret  the  passing  of  vacation 
days,  but  the  thought  of  "going  back 
to  school"  has  its  own  tingling  joys 
of  anticipation. 

It  was  Saturday  evening.  The  early 
supper  at  the  parsonage  was  over,  the 
twins  had  washed  the  dishes,  and  still 
the  daylight  lingered.  Prudence  and 
Jerry  sat  side  by  side,  and  closely,  on 
the  front  porch,  talking  In  whispers. 
Fairy  had  gone  for  a  stroll  with  the 
still  faithful  Babble.  Connie  and  the 
.  twins  had  evidently  vanished.  Ah — 
not  quite  that!  Carol  and  Lark  came 
swiftly  around  the  comer  of  the 
parsonage. 

"Good  evening,"  said  Lark  politely, 
and  Prudence  sat  up  abruptly.  The 
twins  never  wasted  politeness!  They 
wanted  something. 

"Do  you  mind  if  we  take  Jerry 
around  -by  the  woodshed  for  a  few 
minutes,   Prue?" 

"I'll  come  along,"  said  Prudence, 
rising. 

"Oh,  no,"  protested  Lark,  "we  do 
not  want  you — ju.st  Jerry,  and  only 
for  a  little  while." 

Pruden<e  sniffed  suspiciously.  "What 
are  vom  going  to  do  to  him?"  she 
demanded. 

"We  won't  hurt  him,"  grinned  Carol 
Impishly.  "We  had  intencJed  to  tie 
him  to  a  stake  and  burn  him  alive. 
But  since  you  have  Interceded  oii  hl« 
behalf,  we'll  let  him  off  with  a  siiiM^le 
scali)ing." 

"Maybe  he's  afraid  to  come,"  said 
Lark,  "for  there  are  tw»  of  ns.  and 
we  are  mighty  men  of  valor.  " 

"That'H  all  right,"  Prudence  an- 
swered defensively,  "I'd  sooner  face  a 
tribe  of  wild  Indans  any  day  tha* 
you  twins  when  yow  are  miichief-bent." 
"Oh,  we  just  want  t9  use  him  a 
few  minutes,"  said  Carol  Impatiently. 
"Upon  our  honor  as  Christian  gentle- 
men, we  promise  not  to  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head." 

"Oh,  come  along,  and  cut  out  the 
comedy,"  Jerry  broke  In,  laughing. 
"I'll  be  hack  In  two  minutes,  Prue. 
They  probably  want  me  to  shoo  a 
chicken  out  of  their  way.  Or  maybe 
the  rat  has  been  chasing  them." 

Once  safely  around  the  corner,  the 
twins  changed  their  tactics. 

"We  knew  you  weren't  afraid,"  said 
Lark  artistically;  "we  were  just  teas- 
ing Prudence.  We  know  we  couldn't 
hurt  you." 

"Of  course,"  emphasized  Carol.  "We 
want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  that's  all. 
It's  something  we  can't  do  ourselves, 
but  we  knew  you  co«}4  do  It.  all  right." 
Jerry  perceived  the  drift  of  this 
argument.  "I  see!  I'm  paid  In  ad- 
vance for  my  service.  What's  the 
job*'" 

Then  the  twins  led  him  to  the  wood- 
shed. This  woodshed  stood  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  back  door  of  the 


parsonage,  and  was  nine  feet  high  In 
front,  the  roof  sloping  down  at  the 
back.  Close  beside  the  shed  grew  a 
tall  and  luxuriant  maple.  The  lower 
limbs  had  been  chopped  off,  and  the 
trunk  rose  clear  to  a  height  of  nearly 
twelve  feet  before  the  massive  limbs 
branched  out.  The  twins  had  dis- 
covered that  by  climbing  gingerly  on 
the  rotten  roof  of  the  woodshed,  fol- 
lowed by  almost  superhuman  scram- 
bling and  scratching,  they  could  get 
up  Into  the  leafy  secrecy  of  the  grand 
old  maple.  More  than  this,  up  high 
in  the  tree  they  found  a  delightful 
arrangement  of  branches  that  seemed 
positively  made  for  them.  These 
branches  must  be  utilized,  and  it  was 
in  the  act  of  utilizing  them  that  they 
called  upon  their  sister's  friend  for 
help. 

(Continued  in  next  issue) 


The  honey  bee  does  not  hare  a  very 
long  life,  but  he  keeps  busy  while  he's 
here. 


Jersey  Club's  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  recent  fifty-first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  which  was  held  In  New  York 
city,  a  year  of  prog^ress  was  reported  in 
every  department.  The  registration 
and  transfer  of  pure-bred  Jerseys  has 
bee«  extremely  heavy  during  the  past 
year,  and  indicates  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  interest  in  Jerseys.  The 
register  of  merit  now  Includes  some 
12,000  cows  with  yearly  records,  which 
Is  almost  as  many  year's  tests  as  those 
of  all  other  breeds  combined.  Three 
new  records  were  made  in  the  past 
year,  and  the  coveted  thousand  pounds 
of  fat  mark  was  passed  twice. 

Pr4>vlsion  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gressive policies  in  force  to  keep  up 
the  rapid  advancement  of  interest  in 
pure-bred  Jersey  stock.  The  club  has 
Increased  its  appropriations  for  fair 
premiums  and  register  of  merit  prizes, 
as  well  as  having  created  a  fund  for 
calf  club  work. 


An  appropriation  was  made  to  take 
care  of  the  expense  Involved  by  the 
proposed  economy  test  that  Is  to  take 
place  in  Texas,  beginning  October  15th, 
at  the  Texas  State  Fair  grounds.  This 
test  Is  the  outcome  of  a  challenge  by 
Ed  C.  Lasater,  the  ownor  of  Falfurrlaa 
Jersey  Ranch,  Texas,  with  Its  5000 
Jerseys,  to  the  Holsteln  breeders  of 
Texas  to  hold  a  year's  test  of  the  two 
breeds  for  determining  which  can  pro- 
duce all  dairy  products  most  economi- 
cally. It  will  be 'remembered  that  the 
Jerseys  won  the  three  previous  tests 
for  economic  production,  at  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  Ohio,  and  tho  feeling  at 
the  club  meeting  was  that  a  test  of 
this  kind  In  Texas  would  be  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  promoting  the 
breed  in  the  South. 

The  re-election  of  M.  D.  Munn,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  aa  president  was 
unanimous,  and  B.  A.  Darling,  of  Ver- 
mont, was  made  vice-president.  Geo.  T. 
Chaffee  remains  aa  treasurer,  and  R.  M. 
Gow  as  secretary. 
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BOTH  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm  erery  minute  counts 
during  these  days  of  reconttruction.  Get  a  Raynster 
and  work  right  through  the  hardest  rain  without  endanger- 
ing your  health  and  without  discomfort. 

Raynsters  include  weatherproof  coats  for  every  purpose. 
Light  and  heavy  rubber-surfaced  coats  for  outdoor  work 
and  driving,  big  warm  ulsters  that  turn  the  keenest  wind, 
slickers,  and  fine  cloth  coats  that  are  worn  by  well-dressed 
men  everywhere  as  overcoats. 

The  Raynster  Label  also  marks  the  best  weatherproof  coats 
for  women,  girls  and  boys.  Always  look  for  the  Raynster 
Label.  It  identifies  the  genuine  and  stands  for  full  value- 
backed  by  the  world's  largest  rubber  manufacturer. 

Y»u  sffuld  be  abli  f  buy  a  Raynsttr  in  any 
gfd  dtthing  stort.  Ask  /•r  it  by  name.  A 
Raynsier  StyU  Btok  luill  be  mailed  free  tn  request. 
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50  Cents  Per  Year 
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Growing  Green  Manure  to  Restore  Soil  Fertility 


THE  profit  In  farming  depends  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  yield  per  acre.    In  turn,  the  yield  Is 
determined  by  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.    The 
yield  must  be  about  a  certain  figure,  In  the  case  of 
any  crop,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  overhead  costs 
of  production.     After  this  point  Is  reached,  every 
additional  bushel  per  acre  represents  a  definite  per- 
centage of  profit.    It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
chief  controlling  factor  in  yield,  and  therefore  of 
the  ultimate  profit.  Is  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
soil.     How  to  keep  the  soil  In  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency  is   the   problem   that  confronts  every  wide- 
awake farmer.     For  many  years  It  has  been  concluded 
that  the  presence  of  liberal  amounts  of  organic  mat- 
ter In  the  soil  Is  neces- 
sary    for     economical 
crop  production.     It  is 
true  that  organic  mat- 
ter    alone     will     not 
make    a    soil    produc- 
tive;   neither,    on    the 
other  hand.  Is  It  pos- 
sible    to     secure     the 
highest  eflflciency  from 
the   use   of   fertilizers 
and    lime    where    the 
soil   is   lacking  In   or- 
ganic   matter.      The 
ease   with    which    the 
soil  is  worked  and  its 
capacity    for    holding 
moisture    are    largely 
affected  by  the  amount 
of    organic    matter 
present.      All    good 
farming    has     as     its 
basis  of  soil   manage- 
ment   those     methods 
or  practices  which  will 
retain    sufficient    or- 
ganic  matter  to  keep 
the    soil    in    a    lively 
condition    both    physi- 
cally   and    chemically. 
The     widely     adopted 
plan    of    providing    a 
rotation  of  crops  Including  one  legume  grown  once 
during  a  four  or  five-year  rotation  Is  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  necessary  organic  matter  under  pres- 
ent systems  of  tillage,  and  especially  on  the  lighter 
sandy    soils.      It    should    be    remembered    that    the 
organic  matter  Is  the  chief  source  of  the  nitrogen 
supply    of   the   soil,   and   that   the   amount  of  this 
essential  element  of  plant  food  Is  In  direct  propor- 
tion   to   the    abundance   of   organic   material.     The 
difficulty  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a  stand  of 
red  clover  renders  the  task  of  supplying  this  demand 
very  unsatisfactory.     The  use  of  stable  manure  Is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of   the   soil    but   on    eastern    farms   especially,   not 
enough  live  stock  is  kept  to  produce  an  adequate 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

supply.    The  cost  of  manure,  if  purchased  for  grow- 
ing   ordinary    field    crops,    is    almost    prohibitive. 
What  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  five  dollars  per  ton 
for  Inferior  manure  on  board  cars  In  the  large  cities, 
pay  the  freight,  and  add  to  It  the  cost  of  hauling 
from   the   car    and    spreading   on    the    fields,    and 
make  a  profit,  with  such  crops  as  corn,  wheat  or 
hay?    Organic  matter  of  any  kind  is  so  bulky  that 
it   Is   Impossible   to   handle   economically,   and   for 
that  reason  It  must  be  produced  on  the  farm  where 
It  Is  used,  as  far  as  possible.     If  it  can  be  spread 
on   the   ground   where  needed,  and  can  be  plowed 


Fruit  i»  Bcarcm  thi»  ymar  and  will  giv  good  rttarnt  for  carmful  handling  at  picking  timm 


under  without  being  handled  in  any  way,  so  much 
the  better.  Someone  will  object  to  the  growing  of 
crops  to  plow  under,  saying  that  It  takes  time  to 
grow  a  crop  of  this  kind.  Involving  labor  and  the 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  land  for  the  time  being. 
That  it  Is  possible  to  arrange  the  rotation  so  that 
these  green  manure  crops  may  be  grown  at  the 
minimum  expense  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Green  manure  crops  may  be  seeded  to  the  best 
advantage  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  crops  that  may  be  used,  the  one 
to  be  selected  depending  on  the  scheme  of  rotation 
or  the.  nature  of  the  main  crop  which  it  Is  to  follow. 
Cow  peas  and  soy  beans  are  warra-weather  crops, 
and  grow  rapidly  In  the  late  summer.  'These  may 


be  seeded  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  plowed 
under  for  wheat  In  the  fall.     Such  crops  die  with 
the  first  heavy  frost,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  and  decay  on  the  land  during  the  winter,  as 
under  such  conditions  they  lose  much  of  their  fer- 
tilizing value.    It  has  been  found  by  the  Delaware 
station  that  cow  peas  seeded  In  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation,    at    the    rate    of    one   bushel    per    acre, 
gathered,  by  the  time  they  were  turned  under  for 
wheat,    50    pounds   of    nitrogen    per    acre.     At   the 
present  price  of  nitrogen,  around  40  cents  per  pound, 
this  represents  a  plant  food  value  of  nearly  $20  per 
acre.     The  cow  peas  cost  $4.50  per  bushel,  and  the 
only  labor  was  the  seeding  ahead  of  the  cultivation. 

On    sandy    loam    soils 
it  is  often  the  practice 
to     follow     wheat     or 
oats    with    cow    peas, 
and    seed    to    wheat 
again  in  the  fall.     In 
such  a  case  it  is  desir- 
able to  drill  about  five 
pecks  of  seed  per  acre 
on   a   well-prepared 
seed  bed.     It  will  pay 
in    most    instances    to 
apply   200  pounds  per 
acre  of  acid  phosphate 
at  the  time  of  seeding. 
The    peas,    if    they 
make    an     unusually 
good   growth,   may   be 
cut  and  made  Into  hay. 
The    wheat    following, 
to  which  should  l)€  ap- 
plied 250  to  300  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate,  will 
often  double  and  even 
treble     the     yield     aa 
compared  to  land  not 
so  treated.     The  peas 
should  be  turned  imder 
if   they   do   not   make 
full    growth.      An    es- 
sential   factor    in    the 
successful   growing  of 
any  legume  for  a  green  manure  crop  Is  to  have  the 
soil  well  Inoculated.    The  soy  beans  may  be  used  In 
the  same  way  as  cow  peas,  with  the  exception  that 
the   cow   peas   are   to   be   preferred   on   very   light 

sandy  soil. 

When  a  variety  of  crops  Is  grown  on  the  same 
farm,  cow  peas  or  soy  beans  may  follow  cannery 
peas,  old  strawberry  fields  or  a  field  of  crimson 
clover  which  has  been  cut  for  hay  or  for  s^eed. 
After  such  crops  the  peas  or  beans  will  make  a 
full  growth  and  mature,  and  in  most  cases  may  be 
harvested  rather  than  turned  under. 

The  one  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  handling 
of  crops  for  green  manuring  purposes  Is  to  keep 
the  land  covered  with  a  living  crop  as  much  of 
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the  time  as  possible,  especially  during  the  winter. 
The  second  class  of  crops  for  green  manure  are 
those  seeded  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  to  occupy 
the  land  during  the  winter  and  to  be  plowed  under 
in  the  spring  for  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other 
early  planted  crops.    Crimson  clover,  vetch  and  rye 
serve  this  purpose  admirably,  since  they  grow  late 
into  the  fall  and  stay  green  throughout  the  winter. 
Crimson  clover  or  vetch  may  be  seeded  in  the  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation  or  even  later  if  a  one-horse 
cultivator  can  get  between  the  rows.    Crimson  clover 
is  seeded  in  corn  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
middle  of  August,  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per  acre. 
Hairy  or  winter  vetch  is  seeded  in  a  similar  way, 
but  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  pounds  per  acre  when 
used  alone.     Vetch  has  some  advantages  over  crim- 
son clover,  in  that  it  may  be  covered  more  deeply 
and  for  that  reason  withstand  drought  better  than 
the  clover.     One-horse  seeding  drills,  such  as  are 
used  for  seeding  wheat  in  standing  corn,  are  well 
adapted   for   this    purpose.     The   cow   peas   or   soy 
beans  can  be  sown  in  the  standing  corn  by  the  same 
machine.     The    clover   or    vetch   may   be   sown   on 
especially  prepared  land,  after  a  wheat  or  oats  crop 


^^  RED  CROSS- 

Monitor  of  Americanism 

at  Home  and  Abroad 
Facing  but  the  beginning  of  its 
task  for  Humanity,  asks  you  to 
enlist  with  your  local  chapter  as 
one  of  the  Million  Volunteers  who 
will  put  over  the  great  Third  Roll 
Call  November  second  to  elev- 
enth— Armistice  Day.  Mobilize 
Hearts,  Dollars,  Hands  to  enroll 
Twenty  Million  souls — Duty  Calls 
YOU. 


Old  Farms  Made  New 


An  old  apple  orchard  on  the  farm  at  one  time 
consisted  of  some  300  trees  in  good  condition,  but 
the  young  man  found  less  than  a  hundred  alive,  and 
many  of  these  were  so  choked  with  sprouts  and 
injured  by  insects  that  they  produced  no  fruit.  He 
cut  down  all  the  dead  trees,  and  patiently  pruned 
the  live  ones,  scraping  away  all  the  dead  bark, 
whitewashing  the  trunks  (spraying  was  too  new 
for  him  then),  and  he  soon  had  seventy-five 
healthy  trees  which  were  producing  big  crops 
most  every  year. 

At  first  he  hired  two  men  to  help  him,  and  kept 
them  busy  winter  and  summer.  Later  he  hired 
another,  and  yet  another,  and  still  there  seemed  to 
accumulate  more  work  to  do  than  ever  before.  He 
plowed  out  the  old,  idle  fence  rows,  and  cleaned  up 
the  wood  lot,  removing  every  dead  tree.  He  opened 
up  the  water  ditches,  and  put  wire  fences  in  place 
of  the  old  rail  harbors  of  insects. 

The  young  farmer  closely  followed  the  methods 
of  his  father,  and  with  such  good  effects  that  within 
six  years  after  he  had  bought  this  worn-out  farm 


R.  B.  RUSHING 

SOME  years  ago  a  young  man  came  here  to  Johnson  he  had  almost  completely  restored  its  fertility  and 
county,  southern  Illinois,  from  Pennsylvania,  and  transformed  it  into  a  thrifty,  clean,  profitable,  well- 
is  Vemoved?  if"  uTs  desired  to  put  the  lahd  to  corn  bought  a  rough  hill  farm  which  was  then  considered  managed  homestead.  His  corn  yields  had  been 
or  other  cultivated  crop  in  the  spring.  In  such  a  to  be  about  as  near  worthless  as  a  farm  could  be.  brought  up  from  practically  nothing  to  50  and  75 
case  an  application  of  250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  The  reason  for  buying,  he  said,  was  because  it  could  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  was  raising  200  bushels 
is  desirable.  Those  crops,  as  with  cow  peas  and  be  bought  very  cheap.  The  farm  had  been  run  of  sweet  potatoes  to  the  acre— one  of  our  great 
soy  beans,  should  be  thoroughly  inoculated  for  best  down  by  the  old  methods  employed  until  the  owner  staples  here  in  the  hills.  His  wheat  ran  from  20 
results     When  seeded  in  the  open,  the  sowing  ^ay    found  it  no  longer  possible  to  make  a  living  on  it  to  25  bushels,  and  other  crops  accordingly. 

He  sold  little  grain  except  wheat. 


take  place  considerably  later  than 
in  corn. 

Rye,  although  not  a  legume,  is 
of  great  service  as  a  green  manure 
crop  because  of  its  adaptability.  It 
may  be  seeded  quite  late  and  with 
very  little  soil  preparation — condi- 
tions under  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  a  stand  of  clover 
or  vetch.  Rye  serves  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  and  holding  the  soluble 
nitrates  that  would  otherwise  be 
leached  away  by  the  winter  rains. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  making 
rapid  growth  in  the  fall  and  of 
starting  growth  early  in  the  spring. 
In  addition,  rye  forms  an  excellent 
pasture  in  the  late  fall  and  in  the 
early  spring  before  grass  gets  well 
started.  It  is  usually  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  pecks  per  acre, 
the  smaller  amount  being  used  with 
early  seeding. 

Some   care   must   be   observed   in 
turning  under  rye.     It   should  not 


He  sold  sweet  potatoes,  however, 
and  most  all  the  rest  was  fed  to 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry;  and 
hardly  a  pound  of  fertility  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste.  Today  the 
farm  is  worth  several  times  the 
sum  he  paid  for  it,  could  be  sold 
any  day,  and  is  getting  better  every 
year.  The  beauty  of  the  thing  is 
that  this  young  man  is  just  the 
right  sort  of  stuff  that  will  keep 
it  getting  better.  Is  there  a  farm 
in  your  community  that  needs  just 
such  a  young  man?  Lots  of  them 
do.  The  trouble  is  finding  enough 
such  men  to  take  them  over. 

This  man's  wife  has  not  been  for- 
gotten during  all  these  years.  No, 
no!  For  his  new,  up-to-date  house 
has  about  everything  that  a  home 
lover  could  want.  They  have  raised 
a  large  family,  and  say  the  crown- 
ing climax  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  they  are  enjoying  life  as  they 


Transplanting  in  the  Fall 

In  general,  the  fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  on  the  home  grounds.     When   planted 


Plowing  undtr  rye  and  vetch  in  Delaware  at  proper  ttmge  of  growth 

be  allowed  to  come  into  full  head  before  plowing,  and  was  compelled  to  sell  because  of  sheer  poverty,  go  along  the  journey.  How  much  better  this  is 
When  the  heads  are  just  beginning  to  appear  is  as  The  father  of  this  young  man  had  become  rich  than  the  too  often  policy  which  we  know  of  hoard- 
late  as  it  should  be  turned  for  best  results.  At  this  on  a  farm  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  hillsides,  ing  a  little  wealth  for  the  executors  to  squabble  over, 
stage  of  growth,  rye  takes  up  the  soil  moisture  very  and  the  son.  by  following  his  father's  methods,  began  Illinois. 
rapidly,  and  the  plant  quickly  becomes  tough.  If  gradually  to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  soil.  He 
turning  is  delayed,  the  land  is  likely  to  be  dry  and  plowed  a  little  deeper  every  year.  He  started  a 
cloddy  after  the  plow,  and  rye  fails  to  decompose  three-year  rotation  of  crops,  plowing  under  the  stub- 
quickly.  In  the  case  of  crimson  clover  and  vetch  ble  and  all  manner  of  residue  to  add  some  humus, 
the  same  rule  should  be  observed,  although  these  He  sowed  clover  every  year  until  he  got  a  patch  in  the  fall,  the  plant  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
crops  are  not  so  likely  to  make  too  much  growth  started.  spend  its  strength  in  producing  new  root  growth, 
before  It  is  necessary  to  turn  under  the  crop.                    When    the    former    owner    sold    at    auction    his  rather  than  top  growth.     These  new  roots  ar«  the 

Because  of  its  hardiness,  rye  can  be  utilized  as     belongings,   before   he  left   the  place,   he   had   less  "feeding"  roots,  and  if  well  established,   will   give 

a  green  manure  crop  in  many  ways.     Last  year  I     than   a  dozen   animals,   all  told.     The  young  man  added  vigor  to  the  plant  the  following  year.     The 

saw  a  field   which   had   been   in   wheat   where   rye     went  in  debt  for  a  half  dozen  cows,  twenty-five  head  protection  and  health  of  the  root  system  is  the  most 

had    been    seeded    in    late   August   by    merely   run-     of  sheep  and  half  a  dozen   brood  sows.     In  three  important  consideration   in   plant  growing.     Rainy 

ning  over  the  wheat  stubble  with  a  disk  drill.    The     years  he  had  increased  to  double  his  former  num-  or  cloudy  days  are  the  best  ones  In  which  to  do 

owner  had   selected  a  time  when   the  ground  was     bers.  and  was  feeding  them  all  on  this  worn  farm.  planting.     Transplant  after  the  leaves  drop  in  the 

In  good  condition,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting        He  made  arrangements  with  the  livery  stable  in  autuipn  or  before  they  open  in  the  spring.     Remove 

the   drill   to   cover   the   seed.     After   late    potatoes,     the  country  town  six  miles  away  to  keep  the  manure  injured   roots,  broken   branches,  and  cut   back  the 

sweet  potatoes  or  late  harvested  tilled  crops  of  any     hauled  away  from  their  back  doors,  and  for  years  tops.    Preserve  the  fine,  hair-like  roots;  they  are  the 

kind  It  is  well  to  sow  rye  to  prevent  the  blowing,     all  his  spare  time  winter  and  summer  was  devoted  feeders— the  others  only  serve  as  anchors.     Never 

leaching  and  erosion  of  the  soil.                                     to  this  task.     The  manure  spreader  was  not  known  allow   the   roots   to   dry   out   in   the   wind   or  sun. 

At  the   Delaware  station   we  have   found  that  a     then,  but  he  continued  to  pile  the  manure  upon  his  Cover  them  with  earth  or  wet  straw.    Dig  the  hole 

mixture  of  3  pecks  of  rye.  12  pounds  of  vetch  and     acres  by  the  forkful  until  some  of  his  near  neighbors  much  larger  than  the  spread  of  the  roots,  and  do 

8  pounds  of  crimson  clover  makes  an  excellent  cover     began  to  make  fun  of  him.     Some  even  went  so  far  not  bend  or  crowd  them.    Tamp  the  soil  firmly  and 

crop    for    winter.      The    rye    seems   to    protect   the     as  to  say  that  he  would   make  his  farm  "manure-  closely  about  the  roots,  but  leave  about  two  inches 

crimson   clover   during  the  cold   weather,   and   the     sick,"  but  he  just  smiled  and  kept  his  manure  wagon  of  loose  soil  at  the  surface.     These  planting  rules 

total  amount  of  organic   matter  produced   is  some-     going  to  the  livery  stable  and  back  to  the  farm  with  are  important.     A  tree   lives  longer  than  a  man; 

what  greater  than  any  one  of  the  crops  alone.    The     the  big.  stacked-up  loads  of  manure.    He  was  among  take  time  and  care  in  planting  it.  and.  in  general, 

legumes  add  to  the  value  of  the  crop  for  improving     the  first  farmers  in  the  country  to  buy  a  spreader  plant  In  the  fall.— H.  F.  Major,  Missouri  College  of 

(Concluded  on  p...  321)                                 when  they  q^me  in  style.  Agriculture. 
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arises.  Farmers  hare  always  been  a  peace-loving 
people  until  the  time  came  to  fight,  and  then  the 
records  show  they  fought  to  the  limit.  When  this 
principle  becomes  general,  as  it  will  if  it  is  advo- 
cated enough,  we  will  see  this  country  return  to  a 
military  policy  which  lays  a  foundation  for  military 
power  when  it  is  needed,  but  does  not  have  it  con- 
tinually biting  on  the  bit  to  test  its  strength. 
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An  Army  for  Peace,  Not  War 

IT  Is  time  we  were  thinking  about  what  plan  we 
want  to  follow  in  this  country   regarding  mili- 
tarism.    There  is  an  army  reorganization  bill  now 
before  congress  which  if  adopted  will  fasten  a  tax 
burden  on  us  and  a  forced  military  training  on  our 
sons  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  known  in  this 
country  (except  during  the  recent  war)  and  never  ex- 
pected.   Professional  militarists  would  have  us  start 
a  great  military  machine  with  a  standing  army  of  ap- 
proximately 600,000  men.  Something  of  what  an  army 
of  this  kind  would  cost  us  a  year  can  be  realized 
from  the  fact  that  our  old  standing  army  of  150.000 
men  before  the  war  cost  about  $120,000,000  a  year. 
That,  too,  was  before  everything  had  advanced  as  It 
has  now  and  when   there  were  more   inducements 
for  joining  the  army  than  there  are  now,  with  all 
industrial  activities  in  full  swing.     In  order  to  get 
the  men  for  the  proposed  army,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  pay  considerably,  and  there  is  said 
to  already  be  talk  of  making  still  more  liberal  ad- 
vances for  the  world's  highest  paid  army.    It  has  been 
estimated  that  from  $900,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  per 
year  will  be  needed  for  the  first  few  years.    Then,  on 
top   of  such   an   army,  the  militarists   want  us  to 
have  compulsory  training  for  an  army  of  1,250,000 
conscripts   and   a  three   months'   enforced   and   In- 
tensive  training  at  an   army  camp  each  year  for 
all  boys  of  19,  to  be  followed  by  two  years  in  the 
reserve.    Since  we  have  killed  militarism  in  the  old 
world,  what  Is  the  use  of  transplanting  it  to  the 
new?    When  the  need  came,  we  developed  an  army 
which   defeated  one  trained  for  years  In  military 
methods,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  could  not 
do  the  same  thing  again  should  the  necessity  arise. 
We  should   nip  in  the  bud  any  attempts  of  a  lot 
of   newly   created   officers   to   continue  a   military 
machine   whereby   they   could   live   at   government 
expense  and  snobbishly  assert  the  small  authority 
which  their  several   ranks  may  give  them.     What 
we  need  Is  a  small,  well-trained  standing  army  to 
be  used  for  police  duty,  and  training  a  larger  body 
of  citizen  soldiers  In  a  National  Guard.     This  plan 
allows  our  best  young  men  to  engage  In  productive 
Industries  during  the  prime  years  of  their  life,  and 
It  the  same  time  receive  a  training  which  stands 
the   country  in  good   stead   when   the  need   for   It 


Willing  Helpers  for  a  Just  Cause 

IN  these  days,  when  it  seems  to  be  the  popular 
thing  to  do  to  misrepresent  farmers  and  farming 
in  the  daily  papers,  it  might  be  well  to  look  around 
for  the  true  friends  of  agriculture.    One  of  the  best 
friends  farmers  ever  had,  but  one  often  neglected 
by  them,   is  the  home  newspaper.     It  occupies  a 
place  which  no  city  daily,  magazine  or  farm  paper 
can  ever  hope  to  fill.     Us  sympathy  and  viewpolmt 
of  home  affairs  comes  only  from  living  with  them 
day  by  day,  and  it  reflects  the  life  of  the  community 
better  than  "the  most   scientific   investigator  could 
ever  hope  to  do.    It  is  not  in  the  habit  of  misrepre- 
senting things,   and  the   farmer's  side  Is  given  as 
good  a  hearing  as  the  town  side.     Farmers,  how- 
ever, are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  great  ally  they 
have  In  the  home  paper,  and  are  backward  In  con- 
tributing their  views  to  It,  although  In  most  cases 
they   help   to  support   It  with   their   subscriptions. 
There    Is   no    better    outlet   for    farm    views   than 
through  the  local  paper,  and  like  when  a  stone  Is 
thrown   into  the  water,  there  is  no  telling  where 
the   ripples   will   end.     During   the    recent   trouble 
of  the  New  York  milk  producers,  the  support  given 
by  the  country  press  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  league  plan.     Many  country  papers 
have  had  a  hard  struggle  during  the  past  few  years 
to  keep  alive,  but  those  which  have  pulled  through 
deserve  a  boost,  rather  than  a  knock,  whenever  the 
opportunity   presents   itself.     They  are   ready,  now 
to   keep    the    country    thinking   straight,    and    will 
always  welcome  the  chance  to  present  a  just  cause 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community.    The  farmer  who 
is  not  the  ardent  supporter  and  frequent  contributor 
to  his  home  paper  Is  losing  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  helping  agriculture  through  its  recon- 
struction  days. 


the  greatest  charge  against  us  for  fires,  and  while 
the   results   are   more   apparent   In   the  cities,   the 
toll  Is   proportionately  heavier  In  the  country,  on 
account   of   lack   of   efficient   fire-fighting   methods. 
Even  this  disadvantage  is  now  being  largely  over- 
come because  of  improved  roads  and  motorized  fire 
departments,  which  go  from  five  to  twenty-five  miles 
into  the  country  almost  as  fast  as  their  predecessors 
traveled  as  many  city  blocks.    Just  so  long  as  we 
build  Inflammable  structures,  just  so  long  will  we 
have  fire  losses.     The  cities  force  people  to  protect 
their  property  by  making  stringent  building  laws, 
but  we  in   the  country  go  ahead  year  after  year 
constructing  buildings  to  burn,  thereby  risking  our 
property  even  if  we  do  insure  it.     Fireproof  con- 
struction  is  possible  on  the  farm,  and  is  becoming 
more   popular   as   materials   of   all   kinds   advance. 
Just  because  early  builders  used  certain  things  is 
no    good    reason    for   us   to   follow   their    methods, 
and  those  who  fail  to  investigate  before  building 
eventually  lose. 


Passing  a  Pat  Around 

FEW  of  us  resent  a  pat  on  the  back  when  we 
have  accomplished  something.  When  the  same 
pat  can  be  applied  to  the  patter  as  well  as  the 
patted,  so  much  the  better.  This  is  just  what  has 
happened  In  the  matter  of  standardizing  fertilizer 
analyses  and  increasing  the  use  of  high-grade  goods. 
The  consumers — the  men  who  apply  the  fertilizers — 
although  they  reap  the  greatest  beneflt  from  the 
change,  deserve  the  flrst  pat  for  the  way  they  have 
accepted  the  change.  Two  of  the  largest  fertilizer 
companies  have  reported  the  amount  of  their  fall 
business,  and  their  high-grade  goods  show  a  total 
Increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  last  year.  The  fallacy 
of  buying  fertilizers  merely  because  the  price  was 
low  has  long  been  preached,  and  It  looks  now 
as  If  It  was  beginning  to  bring  results.  Of  course, 
a  pat  on  the  back  Is  also  due  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  farm 
papers,  which  have  worked  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  man  on  the  soil. 


Quenching  the  Fire  Before  it  Starts 

THE  week  beginning  October  6th  has  been  desig- 
nated by  various  associated  national  societies 
and  bodies  as  Fire  Prevention  Week.  This  time 
has  been  selected  because  It  was  October  9,  1871, 
that  Mrs.  O'Leary's  now  famous  cow  kicked  over 
a  lamp  and  started  a  flre  which  destroyed  18.000 
houses  In  Chicago,  killed  200  people,  made  100.000 
homeless,  and  laid  waste  2000  acres.  Fire  pre- 
vention is  a  problem  we  are  all  Interested  In  and 
can  help  if  we  will.  Property  worth  approximately 
$250,000,000  Is  destroyed  by  fire  every  year  In  this 
country.  This  means  a  largely  preventable  loss  of 
$2,50  for  each  of  our  hundred  million  Inhabitants, 
against  the  33  cents  yearly  loss  of  the  people  in 
the  principal  European  countries.     Carelessness  Is 


Horses  to  Kill  and  Eat 

IT  It  likely  within  a  short  time  that  the  high  cost 
of  living  will   be  reduced  for  our  city   friends. 
when  they  go  to  the  butcher  shop,  by  a  generous 
supply   of  horse  meat  In   the  market.     Last   July 
congress  passed  the  proper  regulations  and  an  ap- 
propriatlon  of   $100,000   for  carrying  on   the  work 
until   June   30,   1920,  so  things   have   had  time  to 
get  a   good   start.     Of  course,   it   is   expected   that 
some  inferior  horses  will  be  slaughtered  for  food, 
but  the  main  thing  it  will  do  Is  to  open  a  market 
tor  the  small  western  range  horses.     Reports  have 
already    been    received    from    Billings.    Mont.,   that 
the  flrst  shipment  of  range  horses  has  been  received 
for  slaughter,  and  from   New   Mexico  comes  word 
that    there    are    50,000    range    horses    there    which 
should  go  to  the  block.     Rangemen  are  especially 
desirous  to  get  rid  of  these  horses  so  as  to  make 
room   for   other   kinds   of   live   stock.     Every   pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  protect  the  regular  meat 
trade,  and  all  slaughtering  and  handling  of  horses 
'must  be  done  under  federal  supervision,  in  special 
'establishments  for  them  only.    All  the  meat  will  be 
stamped  with  a  characteristic  green  stamp  and  the 
words:    "Horse  meat."     Heretofore,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons it  has  been  impossible  to  export  horse  meat, 
for   which   there    Is   a   large    foreign   demand,   was 
because   It   was   not   federally   Inspected.     Now   all 
this   has   been    arranged    for,   and    the   number   of 
horses    finding    their   way    to   the    butchers*    block 
will   depend   only   upon   the  demand   of   consumers 
for  them.    We  recall  having  visited  one  retail  horse 
meat  market  in  New  York  city,  and  were  surprised, 
in  talking  with  the  butchers,  what  a  demand  there 
was  for  it. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1052.  entitled  "Standard 
Varieties  of  Chickens— the  Asiatic,  English  and 
French  Classes."  Is  almost  equal  to  an  "American 
standard  of  Perfection"  on  these  meat  breeds.  It 
Is  fully  illustrated,  and  conUins  many  points  which 
will  help  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the  fancier,  in 
improving  a  flock. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
started  a  new  series  of  circulars  to  come  from  all 
branches  of  the  department.  Circular  No.  1,  "Sug- 
gestions for  the  Marketing  of  Cottage  Cheese,"  Is 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  in  its  sixteen 
pages  has  many  valuable  Ideas. 

Either  the  farmers'  bulletin  or  department  circu- 
lar may  be  obtained  free  from  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lication. Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Horticulturists  will  be  interested  in  an  exhaustive 
bulletin,  "Cover  Crops  In  the  Peach  Orchard,"  which 
has  been  written  by  Prof.  C.  A.  McCue,  of  the 
Delaware  Experiment  Station.  This  work  has  been 
carried  on  for  ten  years  with  various  cover  crop 
combinations,  so  that  thp  results  reported  In  the 
bulletin  are  especially  valuable.  A  free  copy  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  extension  department 
of  the  state  college  at  Newark,  Del. 
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October  in  the  Garden 


W.  F.  MASSEY 


Lettuce  plants  set  in  September  for 
heading  should  be  hurried  by  applica- 
tions of  nitrate  of  soda.  To  do  well 
they  must  be  headed  before  hard 
frost.  Light  white  frosts  do  no  harm, 
but  hard  freezing  will  ruin  the  crop, 
as  headed  lettuce  will  not  stand  as 
much  cold  as  the  young  plants  will. 
Plants  from  seed  sown  in  early  Sep- 
tember and  designed  for  heading  in 
the  frames  should  be  set  in  the  frames 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  the 
sashes  close  at  hand  ready  to  slip  on. 
1  am  using  the  pulverized  sheep  ma- 
nure liberally  in  the  frames  this  fall, 
but  will  use  nitrate  of  soda  also  after 
the  plants  get  started.  This  crop  in 
the  frames  should  come  off  by 
Christmas. 

Seed  of  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage  sown  the  middle  of  September 
should  be  ready  for  transplanting  the 
last  of  the  month  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Here  they  can  be  set  In  well- 
fertilized  furrows  running  east  and 
west.  Set  them  sixteen  inches  apart 
and  deep  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
stem.  They  winter  in  this  way  as  far 
north  as  Baltimore.  In  colder  cli- 
mates, either  transplant  these  plants 
thickly  into  a  cold  frame  and  keep 
them  dormant  by  merely  using  the 
sashes  at  night  or  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  below  2.5,  or  the  seed 
can  be  sown  in  the  frame  and  wintered 
in  similar  manner. 

We  get  here  the  earliest  cauliflowers 
from  seed  sown  in  September  and  set 
In    frames    along    with    lettuce.      The 
soil  in  the  frame  Is  heavily  manured, 
and   the   cauliflower  plants   set  six   to 
a  sash.      Then   the    space    is   filled    in 
with  Tennis  Ball  lettuce  plants.    These 
come    out    by    New    Year's,    and    the 
cauliflowers  are  kept  rather  cool,  but 
not  so  cold  as  the  cabbage  plants,  and 
they   grow   some,   and   by   March  they 
will  be  getting  up  near  the  glass.    We 
then    gradually    harden    them    to    the 
outer*  air,  and  by  the  middle  of  March 
remove  the  frame  and  glass  to  another 
place  to  harden  off  the  tomato  plants. 
The    cauliflowers    are    dosed    with    ni- 
trate of  soda,  and  pushed  into  heading 
in  late   April  and   early  May. 

The  late  Irish  potatoes  should  grow 
green  till  cut  down  by  frost.  When 
that  occurs  they  should  at  once  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  cold,  dark  cellar. 
If  a  temperature  of  just  about  35  could 
be  uniformly  maintained  in  a  totally 
dark  cellar,  it  would  be  the  ideal  tem- 
perature to  keep  potatoes.  Sweet  pota- 
toes need  50  degrees  and  not  much 
higher. 

Late  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  and 
salsify  I  do  not  take  up  till  needed 
during  the  winter.  But  where  the  soil 
freezes  up  tight  they  need  to  be  lifted 
and  stored.  When  I  was  gardening  in 
a  locality  in  northern  Maryland  where 
It  went  below  zero  every  winter,  I  kept 
these  roots  in  a  similar  manner  to 
which  celery  is  kept  in  the  north — by 
digging  trenches  a  spit  wide  and  as 
deep  as  the  roots,  and  set  them  per- 
pendicular in  the  trench  and  covered 
with  board  and  straw.  Here  I  take 
the  little  hand  garden  plow  and  throw 
the  earth  to  each  side  of  the  rows. 

The  leeks  are  hilled  up  now,  and 
more  will  be  added,  not  that  they  need 
any   protection,  but  to  get  as  long  a 


blanched  shank  as  possible.  This  has 
been  a  very  favorable  summer  for  the 
leeks,  as  the  abundant  rains  have 
made  them  grow  rapidly,  and  mine 
are  now  (the  middle  of  September) 
larger  than  I  have  ever  had  them  at 
this  date,  and  they  will  grow  till 
Christmas. 

In  setting  cabbage  plants  in  fur- 
rows, I  set  a  lettuce  plant  between  the 
cabbage  plants.  These  come  out  in 
early  spring  before  the  cabbages  need 
all  the  room. 

Horseradish  roots  should  be  dug  and 
marketed  the  last  of  the  month,  and 
the  side  roots  cut  and  tied  in  bundles 
and  buried  for  planting  in  the  spring. 
Never  let  horseradish  stand  longer 
than  one  season,  but  replant  annually. 


IN   THE  FLOWER  GARDEN 

The  gladiolus  corms  should  be  lifted, 
tops  cut  off,  and  the  corms  cleared  of 
the  old  corms.  They  will  keep  best  in 
sacks  hung  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar,  or 
in  large  quantity  stored  on  shelves  in 
a  cellar.  As  soon  as  the  dahlias  and 
cannas  are  cut  down  by  frost,  cut  the 
tops  and  lift  them.  I  take  the  clumps 
of  cannas,  with  labels  and  names 
wired  to  the  base  of  the  stalks,  and 
pack  them  in  the  cellar  with  all  the 
soil  that  adheres  to  them.  Dahlias 
I  bury  in  the  open  ground,  digging 
a  shallow  pit  and  packing  them  in  it 
upside  down,  so  as  to  give  the  buds 
the  best  protection.  They  are  then 
covered  thickly  with  old  newspapers, 
and  the  soil  mounded  over  them  more 
than  a  foot  thick.  WTiere  the  soil 
freezes  more  deeply,  they  can  be  kept 
in  a  cold  cellar,  covered  with  earth  to 
prevent  drying  up. 

Early  in  October  prepare  trenches 
eight  inches  deep,  manure  them  well, 
cover  the  manure,  and  then  plant 
sweet  peas,  and  as  they  get  up,  pull 
the  soil  to  them  till  level,  and  they 
will  winter  well  and  bloom  earlier 
than  those  planted  In  the  spring.  In 
fact,  down  here  spring  planting  gives 
us  very  few  flowers,  as  the  hot  weather 
spoils  them.  I  have  had  fair  success 
by  planting  in  January,  but  the  fall 
planting  will  always  do  better  and  give 
the  best  of  the  flowers  before  the  hot 
weather  comes. 

Seed  of  phlox  drummondii  sown 
early  in  the  month  will  stand  the 
winter  and  bloom  much  earlier  than 
sown   in  spring. 

Hollyhocks  from  seed  sown  in  July 
and  August  should  now  be  transplanted 
to  where  they  are  to  bloom  next 
summer. 

KEKPING    SWEET   POTATOES 

Down  here,  where  thousands  of 
acres  are  planted  In  sweet  potatoes 
for  the  northern  markets,  the  large 
growers,  of  course,  have  their  curing 
houses  heated  by  flues  or  hot  water 
l)ipes,  but  when  properly  done,  they 
can  be  kept  here  in  hills  in  the  open 
ground.  In  fact,  T  have  kept  them 
sound  In  that  way  till  taken  out  In 
June.  Here  we  have  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  covering  them — the  needles 
of  the  pine  trees,  locally  known  as 
pine  shatter  or  pine  straw.  Under 
a  rough  board  shed,  in  a  place  where 
no  water  can  run  under,  we  place  a 
foot  layer  of  the  pine  leaves.  On 
these,  heaps  of  not  more  than  twenty- 


five  bushels  of  potatoes  are  placed  in 
a  conical  pile,  and  covered  thickly  all 
over  with  the  pine  straw.  They  are 
left  for  a  while  to  sweat  and  dry  off. 
and  if  the  weather  threatens  to  get 
cold,  the  heaps  are  covered  six  inches 
thick  with  earth,  patted  smooth.  We 
leave  for  a  time  an  opening  in  the 
peak  of  the  mound  to  allow  for  more 
passing  out  of  moisture,  T)ut  this,  too, 
is  closed  when  the  weather  gets  cold. 
The  shelter  overhead  is  Important,  as 
^ry  earth  will  keep  out  more  cold 
than  wet  earth. 

I  do  not  grow  sweet  potatoes  usually 
in  my  garden,  as  they  are  such  an 
extensive  field  crop  here  I  can  usually 
buy  my  winter  supply  cheaper  than 
I  can  grow  them.  There  are  many 
others  like  me  who  only  want  to  keep 
a  moderate  supply.  Last  winter  I 
tried  a  new  plan.  I  lined  large  boxes, 
bottom  and  sides,  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  old  newspapers.  Then  each 
potato  was  wrapped  thickly  in  paper 
and  packed  closely  into  the  box,  and 
finally  a  thick  cover  of  newspapers 
Y.as  laid  on  top.  The  potatoes  were 
put  away  last  October,  and  were  used 
during  winter  and  spring,  and  the  last 
sound  potatoes  were  taken  out  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  crop  of 
this  season  was  on  the  market.  These 
last  ones  were  sprouting  considerably, 
an&  I  cut  them  like  Irish  potatoes  and 
planted  them  In  the  garden.  They  are 
growing  luxuriantly,  and  I  am  curious 
to  note  the  result.  The  boxes  were 
kept  in  the  cellar  under  my  office 
building,  where  there  Is  a  small  hot 
water  boiler  that  does  not  make  a 
great  deal  of  heat,  and  the  cellar 
probably  averages  50  to  55   degrees. 


A  Roof  That   Resists    Rust! 


Defies  the  weather,  "needs  no  paint,"  lasts* 
lifetime  without  repairs.  When  you  build, 
or  re-Hheathe  ubb 

HAMPTON  METAL 

An  Jndestiuctible,  corrosion-resisting  meUl,  with  • 
surface  you  don' t  have  to  cover  with  protecUve 
paint.  Hampton  Metal.our  exclusive  product,  carries 
our  guarantee  as  represented  or  money  back.  Long 
use  proves  it  the  most  enduring  building  meUl  made. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES: 
Clap-hoard.   Plain  Briclc    Siding.   Kock-face    Stone. 
Rock-face  Brick,   Three-Inch    Beaded,    Corrugated 

*i  in.  and  2>3  in. 
*  HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYLES: 

Pressed  Standing  Seam.  Rolled  Cap  Roofing,  2  V. 
Crimp,  3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  l)i  In.  and  2^  In, 
The  Hampton  Brand  is  on  every  sheet 
Nails  and  lead  washers  furnished.  Delivery  prepaid 
to  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Shipments  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  receii>t  of  order. 

Fret  illuatrated  booklet,  atylet  and  pricea. 
We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  with  us,  yoa 
save  time  and  money. 
Send  U8  drawing  marked  with  sizes  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  Steel  and  Hampton 
Metal  Building  Material.  "Penco"  Metal  Ceilings, 
Cornices,  Pediments,  Trns.  Gutters  and  Conductor 
Pipes,  Ornamental  Moulding.  Expanded  Metal  lAtb, 
"Penco"  Sheet  Lath.  Metal  Culvert  Pipes  and  other 
Pressed  Metal  Specialties. 
Offices  &  Factory,  2S10-«0  Wharton  St.  rhiladelphla. 


Use  Your  Auto! 


,  GRIND  YOUR  PEEO 

PILt.  YOUR  SILO 
,  SAW  YOOR  WOOD 

SHELL.  YOUR  CORff 
;  PUMP  YOUR  WATBR 
'  ELEVATE  YOUR  GRAIN'' 


Faith  in  Tile  Rewarded 
A  few   years  ago   F.   L.  Allen,  then 
in    debt    for     his     125-acre     farm    in 
Geauga  county,  Ohio,  to  the  extent  of 
$1500,  borrowed   $1200   and   purchased 
a  ditching  machine.     He  had  come  to 
the   conclusion    that   the    farm   would 
never    pay    for     itself    until    it    was 
drained.      His    neighbors    were    skep- 
tical,  but   the   local    banker   had    con- 
fidence in  the  man   who   was  willing 
to  put  his  faith  in  tile  to  such  a  test. 
After    planning    his    drainage    system 
in  detail,  Mr.  Allen  l>egan  laying  the 
tile  as  time  permitted  and  funds  were 
available.     He  found  he  could  put  in 
from  125  to  150  rods  of  tile  per  day 
to  an  average  depth  of  30  inches.     In 
a  relatively  short  time  the  whole  farm 
was  systematically  drained  with  a  net- 
work of  25  miles  of  tile.     A  neighbor 
began  to  absorb  some  of  Mr.   Allen's 
enthusiasm,  and  the  ditching  machine 
went    visiting.      After    draining   these 
two  farms  thoroughly,  another  neigh- 
bor  became    convinced,    and    the   ma- 
chine was  sold  for  $300.     The  debt  on 
the  farm  has  long  since  disappeared, 
and  Mr.  Allen  has  become  a  confirmed 
enthusiast    in    tiling.      What    seemed 
like    a    serious    risk    proved    to    be    a 
most   excellent    Investment. 


Make  the  toads  at  home  in  the  gar- 
den and  around  the  house.  They  are 
homely  but  effective  little  policemen 
against  the  bugs. 


The  man  who  doesn't  like  farming 
ought  to  quit  farming — or  else  get  a 
broader  vision  of  what  farming  means, 
and  so  come  to  like  it. 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Can  be  used  with  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  490  cars  and  Fonison  Tractor.  Your  aato- 
mobilohasa  powerful  enKine — it  will  outlcat  the  car 
and  you  niiKht  aa  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
do  oil  your  farm  wortc  No  wear  on  tiras  or  trans- 
miaaion.  Hooica  ap  in  3  minutoa.  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  engine.  ,'  , 
PrietionCluteh  Puiloyon  end  of  shaft.  Ward  Cover* 
nor, run  bv  fan  belt, gives  perfect  control. Monay back 
it  not  satisfiod.    Ask  for  circular  and  special  price 


WARD  MFfi.  C0„       2119  N  SL,  Linooln,  leL 


.^2iPB*:^, 


3Vorld 


^s  Best 
Roofing 

Fr«lsht 
Paid 

"Roo"  Cluster  Metal  ShlnRles.  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
sated.  Standing  Seam.  Paintejl  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
intra.  SidinRS.  Wallboard.  Pamta,  etc..  direct  to  you 
at  Itock-Uottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  tlM  FTalsiit. 

^Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

coat  less;  outlast  thr«e  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintincr 
or  reitairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust,  lightning  proof. 

^ .  Free  Roofing  Rook 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  pricoa  and  free 
samples.  We  soil  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
In-between  dealer's 
profit*.  Ask  for  Book 
No.lO<»S 


LOW  PRICED  61UU6ES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  StaelGarases.  Bet 
anyplace.   Bend  postal  for 


me  „_ 

1038.1088 


Book,  showing  styles. 


bOipa.' 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


910.000.00 


Backs  This 

MMtziorAZook] 
Portabio  w«    _ 

Our  No.  1  if  the  bett  sad 
ch*kp«ti  ikw  m»da  to  which  ■ 
rippinc  Ubl*  in>T  b«  ktUcbcd. 

GaarmBt««4  I  jtar 
■•■•7  r*t*u4t4  Ifaal  —llihrtaf 
WriU  fir  eaUlo«     10 
Mort»lor>g— IiCo..IUt  »>  ■•lUTUU.Ffc 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


nOmnUI.  ll*iiKI!<a  OP THR  WOODS.  Btff-n  mourr  *»d 
iMekaeb*.  SeiiO  tor  KKKK .  atalog  No.  U  CI  tiiowing  low  pric* 
and  latest  impruvements.     First  order  gets  ageDcy. 
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Pennsylvania  Crop  Notes 
The  August  weather  conditions  for 
corn  were  favorable  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  and  a  bumper  crop 
is  Indicated.  There  is,  however,  some 
danger  of  frost  damage  in  the  northern 
counties. 

The  condition  of  buckwheat  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  was  93  per  cent,  of  a  nor- 
mal, indicating  a  yield  of  21.3  bushels 
per  acre. 

Considerable  rot  and  blight  have  de- 
veloped in  potatoes  during  the  past 
month.  Condition  on  September  1st 
was  79  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  indi- 
cating a  yield  of  90  bushels  per  acre 
and  a  total  production  of  25,830,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  24,400,000 
bushels,  last  year's  final  estimate,  and 
23,455,000  bushels,  the  average  produc- 
tion for  the  past  ten  years. 

In    Bradford,    Tioga   and    Lycoming 
counties   conditions   have   been   favor- 
able for  tobacco,  and  they  will  harvest 
a  fairly  good  crop,  while  In  Lancaster 
and    surrounding    counties    there    has 
been  a  further  decline  of  8  per  cent, 
during    August,    due    to    unfavorable 
weather,  insect  damage  and  rust.    The 
condition    on    September    1st    was    82 
per    cent,    of    a   normal,    indicating    a 
yield  of  1320  pounds  per  acre  and  a 
total  production  of  54,120,000  pounds, 
as   compared   with   57,266,300   pounds, 
the   average   production    for   the   past 
ten  years. 

The  average  yield  of  all  tame  and 
cultivated  varieties  of  hay  is  esti- 
mated at  1.38  tons  per  acre  and  a 
total  production  of  4,097,220  tons,  as 
compared  with  4,272,000  tons,  1918 
final  estimate.— G.  L.  Morgan,  field 
agent,   bureau   of  crop  estimates. 


Potatoes   will   be  scarcer  than^they 
have  been  during  the  last  two  years. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago  It  was  expected 
that  a  bumper  crop  would  be  produced 
on  Long   Island,  and  that  this  would 
largely  offset  the  less  promising  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  state.     Re- 
cently, aa  a  result  of  blight  and  heavy 
rains,    potatoes  on ^  Long   Island   have 
rotted    in    a    most    unusual    manner. 
Some  one   and   three-quarter  millions 
of  bushels,  or  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
late   crop   of   the   Island,    has   already 
been  lost,  and  as  the   rot  is  still  in- 
creasing, there  is  no  telling  what  the 
final  yield  will  be.     In  other  parts  of 
the   state,    growers   have   been    rather 
discouraged  by  the  poor  crops  and  low 
prices  of  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
acreage  was  quite  sharply  reduced  this 
season. 


Cheapest  Heat  for  a  Life 
ime  of  Comfort! 


New  York  Conditions 

Unless  frost  comes  unexpectedly 
early,  New  York  state  will  this  year 
harvest  the  biggest  corn  crop  in  its 
history,  according  to  John  B.  Shepard. 
the  field  agent  for  the  United  States 
bureau  of  crop  estimates.  From  pres- 
ent indications,  corn  grown  for  grain 
•will  average  43  bushels  per  acre,  two 
bushels  more  than  the  next  largest 
yield,  which  was  harvested  in  1914, 
and  nearly  20  per  cent,  above  the 
average   of   recent  years. 

The  hay  crop  also  is  above  normal. 
Timothy  yielded  an  average  of  IV- 
tons:  clover.  1%;  alfalfa,  2%;  wild 
or  swamp  hay,  IV*;  and  all  hay  crops 
together,  a  little  short  of  1VL»  tons. 
With  the  exception  of  1916.  when  the 
crop  was  so  big  that  much  hay  sold 
for  less  than  $10  per  ton,  the  yield 
per  acre  this  year  will  be  the  largest 
in  fifty  years,  and  the  total  crop  the 
largest  since  1904.  Farmers  are  now 
getting  an  average  of  $19.60  for  baled 
clover,  and  $22.50  for  timothy. 

Winter  wheat  was  excellent.    Beans 

and  buckwheat  are  good.    Oats,  which 

rank  next  to  hay  in  acreage,  will  give 

the  poorest  yield  per  acre  since  1901, 

the  total  crop  being  less  than  half  as 

large   as   last   year's.     Barley,   spring 

wheat     cabbage   and    onions   are   also 

In  poor  condition.     As  in  the  case  of 

oats    the  planting  of  these  crops  was 

delayed  by  the  continued  wet  weather 

of  May  which  helped  hay  and  winter 

wheat,  and  they   were  badly  affected 

by    the    very    hot    weather    of    June 

which   gate   corn    such   a   wonderful 

ftart. 


New  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 
The  new  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, James  R.  Riggs,  whose  nomi- 
nation was  recently  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  is  a  farmer— a  news  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us 
^not  merely  by  way  of  Interest  in  the 
subject,  but  by  lifelong,  practical  ap- 
plication. Farming  has  been  his 
primary  occupation  all  his  life. 

At  the   same   time,   while   devoting 
his  energies  primarily  to  farming  op- 
erations,   Mr.    Riggs    has   found   time 
both    for    other    business    enterprises 
and  for  public  affairs.    He  was  elected 
county  auditor  in  1894.     For  a  num 
ber  of  years  he  was  active  in  the  de- 
velopment   of    the    coal,   oil    and    gas 
industries  of  his  section.     For  twelve 
years  he  was  president  of  a  trust  com- 
pany.    He   has   been    connected   with 
the    construction    of    more    than    200 
miles    of    improved    highway.      Since 
1912    he    hfiis    been    engaged    in    the 
manufacture  of  drain  tile. 


Growing  Green  Manure 

(Concluded  from  page  318) 

the  soil.  These  crops  do  not  Interfere 
with  the  growing  or  the  harvesting  of 
the  regular  crops  of  the  rotation,  and 
are  used  to  supplement  rather  than 
to  supplant  them.  If  possible,  the 
main  rotation  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plow 
the  land  for  the  green  manure  crop. 

As  the  result  of  careful  study  over 
a  number  of  years  at  the  Delaware 
station  it  was  found  that  a  good  crop 
of  crimson  clover  would  gather  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  which  Is 
enough  to  grow  a  75-bushel  crop  of 
corn.  A  further  Important  fact  noted 
was  that  the  clover  crop  was  almost 
as  rich  in  nitrogen  just  before  it  came 
into  head  as  it  was  at  maturity.  Vetch 
was  found  to  gather  nitrogen  equally 

as  well. 

With  the  variety  of  green  manure 
crops  at  our  command  there  is  little 
reason  for  allowing  the  soil  to  lie  bare 
during  the  winter,  losing  fertility.  By 
the  proper  use  of  these  crops  It  is  pos- 
sible not  only  to  conserve  fertility,  but 
also  to  increase  the  stock  of  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  a  large  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  needed  for  the  growing  of 
the  regular  farm  crops. 

A  sour  soil  won't  digest  the  plant 
food  in  fertilizer  and  manure.  Lime 
is  the  remedf. 


IDEAL  Heating  put  in  your  farm  houae  now 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  your  children 


—will  give  daily  and  yearly  heating  service 
until  they  and  you  reach  old  age 


iMERiaNx  DEAL 

il Radiators  '^IBoilers 


First  cost  of  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  soon  saved  by  the 
continuous  economical  service  you'U  get  from  it-never  needs  repair 
or  overhauling.  Always  on  the  job  to  give  the  best  heat  there  is 
at  the  smallest  fuel  cost.  Bum  the  low-priced  local  fuels.  Save  your- 
self labor  and  avoid  the  constant  fussing  and  attention  that  tem- 
porary  out-of-date  heating  makeshifts  always  give. 

No  other  improve- 
ment will  give  as  much 
happineM  and  health 
at  IDEAL  Heating 

An  IDEAL  BoUer  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  installed  in  your  farm  house  without  disturbing 
your  present  heating  arrangements.  You  will  then  have  a 
heating  outfit  that  will  last  longer  than  the  house  will  stand 
and  give  daily*  economical,  and  cleanly 
service. 

Have  hot  water  on  tap  for 
all  uses 

Our  small  IDEAL  Hot  Water  Heating 
boilers  for  domestic  supply  are  a  source 
of  greatest  comfort  and  delight  to  the 
whole  family.  Gives  the  home  every 
modem  city  comfort  without  dirt^ 
labor,  or  fuss. 


IDEAL   Boilera 

will  supply  ampU 
heat  on  on«  charg- 
ing of  coat  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing on  seventy  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  ia 
made  to  yield  ut- 
moat  results. 


Free  Heating  Book! 

Write  today  for  copy  of  catalog  "Ideal 
Heating"  which  ia  fully  Uiuatrated  and 
giToa  complete  infomatioo  on  thia 
choapest  heat  for  a  lifetime  of  comfort. 


Sold  by  all  deal 

ers.  Ko  exclusive 

agentSb 


AfflJM^miiiGfflMI 


IDBAL-Arcola  Radia- 
tor •  Boilers  for  small 
bouses  with  out  cellars. 
Hot -water  heating  as 
nmple  and  easy  as  run- 
ning a  stove — one  hre 
beau  all  rooms.  Write 
for  separate  booklet 
•IDBAL-ArcoU." 


Write  to 

Department  P  45 

Chicago 


R.  K.  TIRES 

ARE  FIRST-CLASS 

Flrst-clasa  materials,  plus  flrst-clasa 
workmaiiRhlp,  makes  a  flrst-class  lire. 
Retreaded,  then  double  chain  slttched 
—the  treads  and  casings  the  best  possi- 
ble. We  know  that  every  tire  will  do 
better  gervlce  than  you  expected  of  It ! 

Guaranteed,  of  course— «ven  at 
these  little  prices: 


Size 

80x3 

30x3>i 

«Jx3>% 

31x4 

3Cx4 

33x4 


Price  ^*ize  Price 

$  6.50  34x4  111.00 

7.50  84x4Ji  12.80 

8.00  Vixi^  13.00 

10.00  36X4H  14.00 

10.00  35X6  14.00 

'  10.50  37X5  14.00 

Add  $1.00  to  Che  above  for  Non-Skid  Tin 

2  percent  off  for  cash  with  order. 

10  percent  deposit  required  with  allC.O.D. 

orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

637  N.  Broad  St,       PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  df4criptive  booklet  and  price  li$t. 
Good  Territory  Oy,enfor  Live  Agentt. 


Only  »4»» 

ONMHKVAL 

ronAGBFun 

WackPrssa  Slic. 

Biw  B^Bnte.     Buy  i^rscv 
froai  Factory  Bawlauartats- 

■•MM  M«U  OrdM-  Nous*.  «>*^*?-.I; , ..  .  _w . 

Name •8'"« •••••• 

*••• •*« 
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Make  Money 


Have  a  Business  of  your  Own> 

With  the  WITTE  rig  you  can  go  anywhere— earn  $15  to  $20  ^ 
a  day  sawing  cord  word,  poles,  ties,  rails,  posts  or  slabs,  w 

When  not  sawine  you  can  prrind  corn,  fill  f^ 

eilos,  operate  tlircshcr:?,  do  uiiy  work  witbm  tna    ^F 


horse  -  power  of    tlie  engine  Bdccted. 
Sizc3  4,  6,8,12, 16  and  " 


EOw  H.  WITTE. 


WITTE 


Feeding  vs.  Breeding  for  Getting  Eggs 


F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


It  comes  to  you  complete  as  shown.  Belt,  Speed  Regulator, 
Pulley,  Saw  Table,  Saw,  Belt  Tightener,  Steel  Seat,  Chain 
Brake  and  full  engine  equipment.  All  you  need  when  you 
get  engine  is  fuel  oil  and  water.  Write  for  my  latest 
Y^;^^—  prices  and  terms  —  Casb  or  Payments.    Any 

honest  man  can  have  a  saw  rig  on  my  favorable  payment  plan.  I  can 
usually  ship  the  entire  outfit  (Kerosene  or  Gasoline)  same  day  order 
is  received.  You  get  it  all  at  once-not  Part  f rem  one  place  and 
part  from  another.  My  new  (copyrighted)  Book  te  Is  all  about  it-tells 
you  "How  to  Judge  Engines"  and  *'How  to  Make  Money  Sawing   . 

Writemetodayforfullparticular8.-ED.H.  WITTE.  Pres. 

a5440akland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

fta44  Empire  Building.  PiMsboraluPa* 


Write  me  toaay  lor  luii  par 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


: 


•J»j»^  #.AJL#JiL»  #  ^A9 


Air  destroys  your  jams,  iellies  and  preserves. 

You  can  very  easily  shut  it  out !   Use  Parowax ! 

Parowax  is  extra  refined  paraffine.  It  is  pure 
and  tasteless.  Melt  a  cake  and  dip  the  top  of 
you^  jars — or  pour  some  on  your  jellies. 

Parowax  costs  very  little.   Your  grocer  sells  it. 
ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 


MKADO" 


-^^^' 


PENCIL  No.  174 


Recular  Lmufth,  7  iachM 

For  Salo  •!  your  Dealer,  Sc  Each.  Made  in  firo  grades 

Conceded  to  be  tho  Finest  Pencil  mada  for  general  osa. 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


$1500  Down  Secures 
304  Acres,  10  Cows  and 

|{ors«>.  hoRd,  ponltry,  waRons,  full  machinery,  tools, 
mile  to  rreamcry,  etc..  lU  miles  to  town  stores, 
(•rhools,  churches;  190  acres  tlllace.  wJre-fencert.  60- 
cow  pasture,  estimated  1400  cords  wood,  60,000  ft. 
timtter.  much  fruit.  |4700  farm  Income  last  year. 
lO^room  house,  larire  t>asenient  harns.  silo,  corn, 
rraln  and  hog  houses.      Ketirlnu  owner's  low   prlf^ 

IV  terms.      I>e- 


for  this  monpy  tnakpr  18600.  vi  ry  ea«v 
tails  page  n  Fall  TataloK.  Just  out.      W 


free  copy  this  hin  100  na«e  hook  farm  harKaltis  froni 


or  vf 
tis  f  re 


Trite  for  your 
1)  paKe'hoolt  farm 
Maine  to    Morlda  an<l  wi-st  U)   NVi.raxka     MRiHT 
FARM    AOKNCY.    1422  B.  H..   I.aml    Title    BMr. 
Philadelphia. 


Poultry  Farm  For  Sale! 

Half  mile  from  Whitford  station,  Main  I-ine  Pa. 
R   R  :  IS  acres  suitable  for  poultry,  fruit  or  flowers; 
creenhouMS.  dwelllnic    M  rooms,  hath:  three  other 
Mtory  dwelllDM.  all  forJSOOO;  will  divide. 
j!i!.  HA VI.L.  7M  Walant  St.,  Fblla.,  Fa. 


HAY   AND   POTATOES 

Poultry   and  all    produce  wanted   at  markft  prices. 

(4ood,  steady,  active  demand. 

GIBBS  *  BRO..  383  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

C/^D  GAI  C  All  varieties  of  Rocks,  Reds, 
rWIx  ijAljII*  Wvandottes,  Minorca^,  llani- 
l.urKS.  AncoHBH,  OriiinVtons,  I.an»:f«»ianfl.  Rralimas. 
I^Rhorns.  Andalusia!",  turkeys,  ducks.  »,'»'ese.»;uinea^. 
Prices  low.  Ralph  II.  Rab.r,  I..on«lomTllle.  O. 
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For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Parmer." 


Ever  since  poultry  was  domesticated, 
the  eternal  question  has  been:  What 
feed  will  produce  the  most  eggs? 
Rations  for  egg-making  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  egg  producers.  Every 
poultryman  has  his  own  system.  The 
result  is  the  same,  no  matter  how  com- 
plete an  egg-making  ration  may  be, 
unless  the  pullet  or  hen  is  the  product 
of  a  heavy  layer. 

Indisputably  every  pullet  or  hen  is 
capacitated    for    a    given    number    of 
eggs  in  its  lifetime.     The  more  nearly 
a    pullet    or    hen    is    possessed    of   all 
the    egg-forming    cells    it    can    carry 
anatomically,  the  more  nearly  perfect 
in   egg-raaking  constituents   should   be 
the  ration;  but  the  perfect  ration  can- 
not   get    eggs    where    the    egg-making 
cells    are   absent.      Likewise  the   feed- 
ing of   any   ration   to   a  non-producer 
Is   waste,  without  possibility  of  other 
result  than  the  meat  value  of  carcass, 
and  this  value  Tapidly  passes  with  age. 
By     simple     observation     we     can 
quickly    gather    that    a    hen    in    full 
health,  built  along  regular  lines,  with 
a    perfectly    normal    appetite    and    of 
low    productive    capacity,    is   not    pos- 
sessed of  reproductive  capability  to  the 
extent   that    its   offspring   is    desirable 
from  a  profit  standpoint.    The  opposite 
is   true    of    a    similarly   healthy    bird 
that  makes  eggs  as  fast  as  its  system 
can  assimilate  feeds  calculated  to  fur- 
nish  egg-making  material   at  the  rate 
of    five    eggs    per    week    for    fifty-two 
weeks  after  maturity,  as  a  pullet,   or 
after  molting  as  a  hen. 

Freak  laying,  such  as  an  egg  a  day 
for  fifty  or  seventy-five  and  even  one 
hundred  days,  is  not  proof  that  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  eggs  will  result  in 
twelve  months  or  between  maturity 
and  first  molt.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence (collected  by  trap  nests)  to 
prove  the  above  assertion.  The  even- 
ness of  production  found  in  five  eggs 
per  week  is.  ninety-nine  times  in 
every  hundred,  full  evidence  of  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  produce  more  than 
150  eggs  in  the  pullet  year  and  in  each 
succeeding  year  of  the  life  of  the  hen. 
if  all  other  conditions  of  health,  ap- 
petite and  ration  are  equal  to  the 
pullet   year. 

Queen  Caroline,  a  sister  to  the 
justly  famed  Lady  Eglantine  (314  eggs 
in  365  days  as  a  pullet),  has  in  five 
years  laid  nearly  1050  eggs,  as  fol- 
lows: First  year.  253;  second,  257; 
third,  198;  fourth,  158,  and  the  fifth 
year,  complete  on  October  14,  1919, 
will  run  around  184  eggs. 

Missouri  Queen  laid  1000  eggs  in 
five  years,  and  at  no  time  in  her 
record-making  did  she  lay  continuously 
an  egg  a  day  for  any  long  period,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  Queen 
Caroline. 

Breeding  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  ability  of  these  hens  to  lay.  Feed 
cannot  make  a  pugilist  win  a  fight, 
nor  can  feed  produce  an  acrobat,  and 
the  low-proflucing  cow  eats  as  much 
as  the  medium  milker. 

Breeding  for  eggs  is  the  solution 
to  hen  profit.  Rations  are  the  first 
incident  to  egg-getting  after  breeding, 
provided  always  that  housing  is  a 
part  of  the  scheme  of  operation  of 
an    egg-producing    proposition. 

Breeding   goes  a  step    further   than 


simple  mating  of  heavy-laying  females 
to  an  unknown  male,  and  these  col- 
umns have  frequently  contained  full 
and  complete  statements  of  fact  con- 
cerning the  necessity  for  selecting 
males  from  heavy  layers  for  making 
heavy  layers. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  conjecture  in  this  matter 
of  males  for  the  production  of  heavy 
layers,  it  can  be  said  in  a  few  words 
that  all  males  for  breeding  purposes 
should  be  selected  for  hereditary  pre- 
potency, in  other  words,  for  the  high 
performance  of  their  mothers  and  be- 
cause sisters  of  the  selected  males  are 
high  yielders.  The  progeny,  female, 
of  these  selected  males  proves  or  dis- 
proves the  prepotency  of  the  father. 
If  proven,  he  should  be  used  again  the 
following  season,  and  one  or  more  of 
his  cockerel-year  sons  should  be  simi- 
larly tested,  and  retained  or  rejected 
as   the  test   demands. 

In  substance,  this  ia  the  method 
whereby  flock  averages  are  increased, 
and,  coupled  with  yearly  selection  of 
females,  Is  a  sure  road  to  success. 


Laying  Fowls  Require  Meat  Scrap 
One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
feeding  fowls  for  egg  production,  as 
brought  out  by  experiments  at  the. 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  is  that 
rations  containing  approximately  12 
per  cent,  meat  scrap  decrease  the  cost 
of  feed  under  present  market  prices 
more  than  20  per  cent.,  and  increase 
the  egg  production  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  a  ration  con- 
taining only  2  per  cent,  of  meat  scrap. 
This  comparison  has  held  true  with 
both  the  light  and  heavier  breeds  of 
poultry. 

A  ration  in  which  the  grain  mixture 
was  made  up  of  three  parts  corn  and 
one  part  wheat,  and  the  dry  mash 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  ground 
corn,  one  part  l)ran  and  two  parts  meat 
scrap,  has  given  satisfactory  results. 
The  fowls  consumed  twice  as  much 
grain  as  mash. 

Turkeys  in  Pennsylvania 

Reports  recently  collected  by  the 
bi^reau  of  statistics,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  show  that  the  number 
of  turkeys  being  raised  this  year  in 
Pennsylvania  is  80  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  normal  or  usual  number,  as 
against  77  per  cent,  last  year  and  80 
per  cent,   two  years  ago. 

Secretary  Rasmussen  says  that  the 
decline  in  the  raising  of  this  noble  bird 
is  to  be  deplored.  Farmers  should  be 
encouraged  and  urged  to  raise  more 
turkeys,  in  order  that  this  important 
farm  side  line  may  be  rehabilitated. 
Many  Pennsylvania  families  will  have 
to  look  to  other  states  for  their 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  turkey, 
unless  conditions  change  for  the  better. 

The  flock  is  important  for  its  food 
value;  besides,  it  will  materially  les- 
sen the  grasshopper  and  other  insect 
peats  which  frequently  injure  the 
growing  crops. 

Muck  and  swamp  soils  make  excel- 
lent timothy  meadows.  They  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose  when  it  is  Im- 
practicable to  drain  them  sufflcientlf 
for  vegetable  crops. 
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Who  Gets  the  Profit  from  Your  Farm 
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MR.  Farmer,  who  gcU  the  profit 
from  your  farm?  You  do, 
if  you  tell  your  produce  at 
S rices  that  are  fair  to  yourself;  but 
ef ore  you  make  a  profit  you  must 
cover  your  own  expenses.  The 
lower  you  keep  these  expenses  the 
greater  your  profit. 

Nearly  everything  you  have  to  buy 
is  now  costing  you  more  moi^y, 
and  eating  into  your  profits.  But 
if  you  can  buy  your  supplies  more 
cheaply,  thus  saving  money,  natur- 
ally you  increase  your  profit. 

We  think  that  you  are  entitled  to  buy  your 
farm  implements,  machinery  and  equipment 
at  price*  much  closer  to  factory  cost  than 
you  have  heretofore  been  paying,  and  we 
are  organized  and  equipped  to  quote  you 
low  prices. 
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.NiOTONAl  FARM  EQiJlPrtEKra).5ja. 


OUR  METHOD-"The   Short   Une  Between    Factory  -nd   FamT-i.  i"*    ^i^^^JV^^^iy^PiSy  ^nrSlIkl^ 
distributing  farm  implements,  machinery  and  equipment    DIRECT  from  factory  to  farm,  with  only  one  nanaung 

and  only  one  small  profit  between. 

PRICE  without  QUAUTY  would  not  be  profitable  to  you.   «-   --^"erBer"  N^t'''Lil£td^-«d"*msC 
are  assured    of   proper   service.      We    guarantee   quality -Your    Money    "^.^.Jrvice  as  long  M  the  tool  is  in 
permanent    repair    service  by  an  unqualified,  straightforward  guarantee  to  «»;•  "^^^  "  »*»*»«  *•  "*•  ^'^ 
use,  or  else  to  buy  it  back.    Therefore,  you  are  taking  no  chances  when  you  buy  from  us.  ^^^^ 
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This  Book  Quotes  Wholesale  Prices 

Send  for  It  TODAY 
Our  now  caUlog  shovrs  oTorything  you  need  in 
farm  implement*,  machinery  and  equipment 
and  the  prices  are  factory  price*  plus  only  one 
small  profit.  You  need  thi»  book  because  it  will 
save  you  money.  Glance  at  the  price*  we  quote 
here.  They  are  typical  of  the  bargain*  you  will 
find  in  aH  kind*  of  dependeble  equipment. 
Send  for  the  book  NOW. 
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1>^  H.  P.  Hand  Portable  Engine 


1^  H.  P.  NMiontl  Chief  Gtwline  Ene.n*.  «no""«'*/"  * 
hCd  portable  truck.    Truck  con*.«.  of  .twl  *xlr«  »nd  Hc^\ 
bolitert,to  which  are  bolted  the  .kids  of  the 
enrine.    Front  bolster  bat  rtcel  fifth  wheel. 
g-inch  wheel*  with  2-incb  tire*.     A  bandy 
otttfit  for  all  kind*  of  •mall  chore*.    Prux. 


National  Chief 
Gasoline-Kerosene  Engine 

Wonderful  »*luc  in  a  simple,  sturdy  and  dependable 
enrine.  Hopper  cooled,  throttle  eo»erned.  Webster 
marncto  ignition.  Patented  kero«ene  carburetor  on 
all  except  I 'A  H.  P.     Price* 


^261^ 


$5445 


1^  R  P.  $49.90 
5  H.  P.  120.00        7  R 

Fully   guaranteed   and  told  on  triaL 
furnished  mounted  on  truclu. 


>.  $94.00 
P.  176.00 

Can  also  be 


5H.P. 
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National  Chief  Portable  Saw  Rig* 

Onr  rerular  ra«>line-kerosene  enfines.  mounted  on  *  •"°'^-°^Z 

tV^ck  w^h  .t^wheel*  and  tteel  axles;  a  complete  tilt.ne  table  saw 

"me  w.?bTJ  bUdI  and  be.,^     Furnished  -^^  '"'^''^'j^  ^^ 

tool  box  and  teat. 


Hand  Feed 
Cutter 
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Tilting  Table  Saw  Frame 


One  of  our  popular  cordwood  *aw».   Made  of 
seasoned  wood,  rigidly  braced. 
IM  inch  tteel  tbaft.  70  lb.  bal- 
ance wheel.     Tak*t  taw   up 

to  JOinchet.     Price 

Other  ttyle*  from  $12.98  to  $33.95 


$2125 


Steel 
Feed  Grinder 

All  *ceel  fowef  r«n<»er.  with 
•peci*l  aUoy  erindinr  pUte.  and  cob 
cruder*;  ball  bearing  end  thrust. 
A  popular  model  of  good,  strong 
cootuuctioa.  a  bargain  at  the  price. 


tl-^^\ 


Other  sizes  and  power 
cuttert  up  to  $74.00 

Light  running  hand  cutter  made  of  hard- 
wood, tecurely  bolted  11 H  inch  steel 
knife,  makes  three  cuts 
to  one  turn  of  crank. 
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Cuts  H  o  I'i  inche*. 

Price. 


$J4?0 


in*. 
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One-Hole  Com  SheUer 

Round  end  modrl.  nt.dly  bolted.  Steel  shaft 
heavy  balance  wheel.  Handle*  ^^  £\AtZ. 
ear*  of  my  size.  Feed  box  ^  ■  |  |«fr9 
directly  above  wheel*.  ^  V"~* 

Price 


Cider  MtlU 

Our  medium  size  mill  bat  two  tub*. 
12x12  in.  Capacity.  J  to  5  barrel*  a 
day.  Hardwood,  with  2K-in.  poi>tt. 
40  In*,  long.  Hopper.  14x24 
Floor  space.  22x  }S  in. 
Flywheel.  17  in.  in  diam 
eter;  weight,  22  lbs.  Easy 
running:      strongly   built. 

Other  size*    $13,    $17.50.    $27.95 


Fanning  Mill 


For  cleaning  teed*  and  grain  j  can  be  had  with 
all  attachmenu.    Has  large  cap- 
acity   for   the    power   needed. 
Made    of    seasoned    hardwood, 
well  built.    All  gearing  inside. 


^2955 


PREMIER 

Cream  Separator 

The  separator  with  the  wonderful  bowl. 
Fully  guaranteed  and  sold  on  trial.  Comes 
in  four  swe*.  from  iOO  lbs.  to  «)00  lb*, 
capacity  per  hour.  The  PREMIER  i*  a* 
good  a  separator  a*  can  t>e  made,  and  it  i* 
priced  RIGHT.  Compare  it  with  any 
other  and  you'll  find  it  the  beat  invest- 
ment you  can  make. 

3004b.  capacity    $ii  ^75 


\-(.^  =  -r  =  r.  =  / 


Feed  Cookers 

For  preparing  all  kinds  of  stock  feed. 
Made,  of  18-gauge  cold  rolled  steel, 
reinforced  with  heavy  iron  band. 
Kettleitcast  iron  with  wide  lop  flange. 

Galloa*    Diameter  Price 

JO         27  $14.56 

40  29  17.36 

so         12  19.25 


Fertilizer  Distributor 

A  popular  machine,  known  everywhere.  Sow* 
lime,  ashet  and  platter  fertilizer.  Strong  in 
construction,  simple  in  operation.  Ha*  metal 
wheels.  12  inche*  high,  with  J^^-inch  tire*. 
Bonom  it  non-corrosive  and 
fits  close.  Easily  thrown  out 
of  gear. 
Price  .........I 
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$3750 
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Making  >Vork   Easier 

A.    L.    UACKKH 

In  going  about  my  work  as  county 
agent  I  see  many  phases  of  farm  life. 
I  am  often  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
almost  perfect  conditions,  while  again 
It  is  depressing  to  see  the  opposite, 
especially  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
welfare  of  those  living  on  farms. 

Last  summer,  while  passing  the  farm 
of  Frank  Haas,  I  was  attracted  by  the 
unusual  sight  of  one  man  unloading, 
single  handed,  a  large  load  of  hay  by 
means  of  a  drum  hoist  and  hay  hook 
which  was  operated  by  a  gas  engine. 
This  equipment  solved  the  labor  prob- 
lem on  this  farm.  Mr.  Haas  could 
unload  his  hay  with  ease  before  his 
three  men  could  bring  in  another  load 
from  the  field.  The  entire  operation 
was  controlled  from  the  wagon  by 
means  of  ropes  and  with  little  exertion 
of  man  power.  Needless  to  say,  on 
this  farm  is  found  an  almost  complete 
equipment  of  just  such  step-saving  and 
comfort-giving  devices.  A  ram  in  the 
spring  gives  a  water  supply  that  can 
be  tapped  at  fourteen  different  spigots 
In  the  house  and  barn.  How  many 
farms  are  not  taking  advantage  of  this 
cheap  means  of  water  supply?  -At 
times  I  see  farms  where  a  water  pipe 
I'uns  by  the  house  to  the  barn  as  a 
convenience  to  the  men  in  their  chores, 
and  the  housewife  is  forgotten  so  far 
as  lightening  her  burdens  is  concerned. 

The  farm  of  which  I  speak  is  not 
a  show  place,  nor  is  it  the  product  of 
a  city  man's'  fancy,  but  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  a  wideawake  policy  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Haas  and  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  gained  through  an 
endeavor  to  make  the  farm  a  more 
livable  and  likable  place  for  himself, 
his  family  and  his  help. 

Pcnnsylvayiia. 


Ditch-Digging  with  Dynamite 

F.    T.    RANSOM 

A  demonstration  of  ditch-digging 
with  dynamite  was  given  recently  at 
the  farm  of  E.  fi.  Smith,  in  Deerfield, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oneida 
County  Farm  Bureau,  by  a  profes- 
sional demonstrator.  A  ditch  about 
60  feet  long  and  3'o  feet  deep  was 
made  after  a  few  minutes'  work  by 
the  demonstrator.  Several  farmers 
nnd  men  interested  in  farming  were 
present  and  were  favorably  Impressed 
by  the  results. 

The  spot  chosen  was  a  swampy  pas- 
ture which  was  in  need  of  drainage. 
One  stick  of  "50  straight"  dynamite 
was  placed  in  each  of  the  holes  dug 
at  intervals  of  two  feet  in  a  straight 
line  that  marked  the  center  of  the 
proposed  ditch.  One  stick  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line  was  exploded  by  the 
usual  method  of  cap  and  fuse,  and  the 
concussion  of  this  one  exploded  the 
others.  This  method  of  detonation  is 
possible  only  under  the  conditions 
that  existed  there.  One  stick  cannot 
be  exploded  by  another  nearby  unless 
the  ground  is  wet  and  soft,  but  where 
the  ground  is  dry  and  hard,  several 
sticks  can  easily  l>e  exploded  by  elec- 
tricity with  the  same  result. 

Many  large  concerns  have  used  this 
method  to  drain  muck  and  swamp 
land,  but  it  has  never  been  used  ex- 
tensively on  a  small  scale.  The  gov- 
ernment used  It  to  drain  mosquito 
Ikwamps    in    Georgia    when    the    large 


camps  were  built,  and  the  state  con- 
servation commission  is  soon  to  make 
a  414-mile  ditch  in  Livingstone  county 
in  the  same  manner.  The  demonstra- 
tion referred  to  above  showed  that  it 
can  be  used  to  advantage  by  the 
farmer  also. 

Two  men  can  easily  make  a  hundred 
rods  of  ditch  in  a  day  by  the  use  of 
dynamite,  and  the  depth  can  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  explosive  and 
the  depth  of  the  holes.  Very  little 
work  is  required  to  level  the  sides  of 
the  ditch,  so  this  means  a  great  saving 
of  time. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  recently  finished  a 
four-year  agricifltural  course  in  Cor- 
nell University,  is  a  Oneida  County 
Farm  Bureau  committeeman,  and  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
demonstration  was  given  there.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained,  and  considers  the  idea  a 
step   forward   in  progressive   farming. 

New  York. 


Causes  for  Engine  Overheating 

When  the  tractor  or  automobile  en- 
gine overheats,  there  are  several  pos- 
sible causes,  such  as  too  rich  a 
mixture,  the  spark  too  late,  the  oil 
not  circulating  properly,  the  valves 
not  closing  and  opening  at  the  correct 
time,  overloading  of  the  motor,  or  the 
fan  not  working — ^to  name  a  few. 

The  rubber  hose  connecting  the  en- 
gine water  jacket  with  the  radiator 
also  may  have  "peeled  off"  on  the 
inside,  and  the  particles  be  stopping 
or  slowing  the  water  flow,  say  the 
workers  in  rural  engineering  at  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Some- 
times, again,  the  hose  blisters  on  the 
inside  and  makes  the  water  passage 
too  small.     A  new  hose  is  the  remedy. 

Ai^other  difficulty  occurs  in  sections 
where  the  water  is  hard  and  contains 
lime  salts.  A  crust  or  coat  forms  on 
the  inside  of  the  engine,  the  water 
jacket  and  the  radiator.  Much  of  this 
scale  may  be  removed  from  the  en- 
gire  jacket  by  opening  all  possible 
connections  to  the  jacket,  and  chipping 
and  scraping  off  the  scale  with  a 
scraping  tool.  In  this  operation  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
surfaces  which  are  likely  to  be  hottest. 

This  method  makes  no  provision, 
however,  for  removing  the  scale  from 
all  parts  of  the  system.  To  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
an  acid.  Hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
drug  or  hardware  store,  and  is  the 
same  as  plumbers  utilize  in  making 
their  soldering  paste,  is  often  used. 
Care  must  be  used  in  handling  it,  as 
it  burns  the  flesh  and  clothing.  One 
part  of  acid  should  be  mixed  with  ten 
parts  of  water,  and  the  radiator  and 
engine  jacket  filled  with  the  solution. 

As  the  acid  injures  the  rubber  hose 
connections,  il  will  be  advisable  to 
remove  these  and  plug  the  opening 
with  a  well-greased  wooden  plug.  The 
acid  should  be  left  in  over  night,  and 
in  the  morning,  after  It  is  removed, 
the  loosened  scale  can  be  flushed  out 
with  water. 


Birds  are  valuable  conservators  of 
foliage,  because  they  feed  on  insect 
larvae  which  eat  the  leaves.  Birds 
destroy  thousands  of  harmful  Insects 
which  if  not  killed  would  in  a  few 
years  destroy  all  vegetation. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Products  Show 

Secretary  Rasmussen  and  the  com- 
mittees working  with  him  have  the 
plans  for  the  coming  agricultural  show 
in  Harrisburg  well  in  hand,  and  from 
present  indications  it  will  far  exceed 
any  of  the  three  previous  exhibitions. 
It  will  be  held  January  20th  to  24th, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Annual 
Winter  Farmers'  Week,  which  has 
been  held  at  State  College  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  will  convene  in  Harris- 
burg, in  close  co-operation  with  the 
state  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
all  the  state  agricultural  societies. 
This  will  make  the  largest  gathering 
of  the  various  farm  organizations  ever 
held  in  the  state,  and  is  the  first  step 
forward  in  placing  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culture where  it  belongs.  The  place 
for  holding  the  state  show  has  not  been 
definitely  selected,  as  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  secure  quarters  large  enough 
to  accommodate  an  extensive  live  stock 
and  poultry  show,  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease of  all  the  things  generally  ex- 
hibited. The  same  building  used  last 
year  is  available  again  this  year,  if 
no  better  quarters  can  be  secured. 

Five  hundred  dollars  additional 
premium  money  will  be  offered  this 
year.  The  thirty-ear  exhibit  of  corn 
will  be  subdivided  into  three  classes, 
so  that  the  different  kinds  will  not 
have  to  compete  with  each  other,  and 
it  is  expected  that  considerable  interest 
will  be  taken  in  them.  Dairy  interests 
will  have  classes  this  year  for  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  and  the  fact  that 
the  officials  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  arrangements  indi- 
cates that  an  increased  interest  will 
be  taken  in  the  show. 

Fruit  growers  are  elated  over  the 
offer  of  Professor  Fletcher,  of  State 
College,  to  pay  $25  for  the  best  plate 
of  five  specimens  of  York  Imperial 
apples  in  the  show.  This  apple  is  a 
strictly  Pennsylvania  product,  and  is 
such  an  important  market  variety  that 
a  "boost"  of  this  kind  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  growers,  as  well  as  bringing 
it  favorably  to  the  attention  of  the 
consumers. 


New  ^A/'heat  Varieties  Rival 
Fake  Strains 

Through  the  means  of  head  selec- 
tion, varieties  of  wheat  have  been 
developed  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion which  now  rival  many  of  the 
so-called  western  or  Alaska  wheats. 
From  the  old  Poole  wheat  has  been  de- 
veloped a  new  variety  known  as  the 
Portage;  froip  the  Fultz  wheat,  the 
Trumbull;  and  from  the  Gypsy,  the 
strain  known  as  the  Gladden.  All  of 
these  new  varieties  have  yielded  in 
tests  from  eight  to  twelve  bushela 
per  acre  higher  than  the  original 
strains  from  which  they  were  selected. 

The  Gladden,  which  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  coming  wheats  In  Ohio,  has 
been  distributed  to  many  of  the  county 
experiment  farms,  so  that  the  coming 
season  a  commercial  supply  will  be 
available.  The  new  variety  is  a  hard 
winter  wheat,  and  has  excellent  mill- 
ing qualities,  specialists  state. 


It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  alfalfa  and  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  protein,  the  most  valuable 
constituent,  is  contained  in  the  leaves. 


October  1,  1919 

50%  Off 

Standard  TIRES 

No  Money  Downt 

Why  pay  dealer's  prices  when  yoa  can 
buy  standard  tires  direct  from  us  at  • 
saving  of  more  than  balH    Standard 
make  Dsed  tires  in  Bood  condition  .whea 
rebuilt  by|  expert  tire   makers,  giw 
wonderful  satisfaction  and  con  easily 
be  guaranteed  for  4000  miles.  All  tire* 
selected  by  our  own  experts.  Send  no 
money  with  vonr  order.    Jost  stafe* 
number  and  sixes  wan  ted .  Do  not  con- 
fuse our  tins  with  the  double  tnad 
Urea  which  are  aewed.  ; 

SeeThese  Prices 

-Lms  Than  Half  I 
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Om  Tfre*  Ttebea 
80x8  4  7«5.t8.66 
80xSM.    8.85.  2.96 

Sx3H.    «-65.  8.26 
x4    .  10.76.  8.85 
11x4    .  11.96.  8.95 

e4    .  12.85.  4.16 
A    .  14.66.  4.26 


SiM  Tires  TubM 
82x4X.$12.66.$4.86 
8SX4H.  18.66.  4.40 
Uxiii.  14.86.  4.60 
WxM.  15.26.  4.75 
86x4H.  16.96.  6.00 
85x6  .  16.66.  6.2S 
87x5    .  16.96.  iJ» 


fink|f%  yoar  order  TODAY.   Ho 
9KIVIV  money  now— pay  on  arriv- 
al,    examine  the  tires  and  if  not  wtaaft 
yoo  want,  return  them  at  oar  expeoM  and 
we  wfll  at  ooea  refmd  your  money. 

CoDld  any  offer  be  more  faii^  Toar  Uff  ehaaee  to  oof 
year  tire  coat  risht  in  two!  State  dxe  wanted,  and 
whether  CUoeber.  Straight  Side.  Non-Skid  or  Piaio. 
Write  today.    Immediate  shipment. 

MITCHELL  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO., 
lis  E. aath  SL        0«pt>  64       Chlcaso 


TIRE  PRICES  REDUCED 


5000  MILES 

w\/\/\#    dUARANTEK 


GOOD- WEAR  Doobla  Tread  Tirea  repra* 
■ent  qoality,  value,  service  and  Batiafae* 
tioo,  and  are  guaraateed  for  6000  milaa. 
GOOD-WEAR  Tires  do  away  with  tira 
trouble.  The  fact  that  we  have  over  80.000 
satisfled  eustomera,  speaks  wall  for  tha 
wearinsqualities  and  enduring  powers  ol 
GOOD-WEAR  Tirea  and  Tubaa. 

Reliner  FREE  with  everr  tire. 
Tubes  are  vuaranteed  freeh  atoolL 

TobM 

IS 

8.40 
8.60 
8.6S 
8.1* 

Send  82.00  deposit  for  each  tire  ordcrad, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Tire*  shipped  subject  to 
your  examination.  State  whether  S.  S., 
C.  L.  (Q.  D.).  plain  or  N.  S.  is  deairad. 
AUsame  priea. 


8ha        Tires   INibas 

30x3 tSfiO   81.60 

30x3H...  6.60 
81x3^...  6.75 
aKxSH...  7.00 

81x4 8.00 

82x4 825 

88x4......  8.60 


1.76 
1.85 
2.00 
8.SS 
2.40 


SH»        Tiraa 

84x4 J8.75 

84x4^...  10.00 

8fix4H. 

8<x4H. 

86x5... 

86x5... 

87x5.... 


11.00 
11.60 
12.60 
1276 

12.76 


MOD-WEAB  TIRE  t  TUBE  CO. 

2S07  Indiam  Avtb        Slpt  I2f       CMom>  UL 


ROMAN 

-   BUY,  SELL  and 
EXCHANGE 

Used  Cars 

Of  the  Better  Kind 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

Trade  Id  Your  Car  for  a  lAler  Model  or 

a  iiltferent  Car. 

\  Hniall  First   Payment  and  Yoo  Can 

Uavf  tlie  Use  of  Any  Car  We  Have. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

203  N.  Broad  St.  Philadelphia. 

CatHlogue  Sent  Upon  Kequeat. 
Live  AgenlB  Wanted. 


25G>ridsaDay 

m    Eiasy  to  move  from  cut  to  eat.  Mak«| 
big  profits  cutting  wood.    Cheap 
•nd  easy  to  operate. 

On/g^AIOC  SAW 


X>oaa  10  men'a  work  at  on«-tSBtii  tba 
Makss  work  easy.  Enirine  can  also baoaad  for 
runnlnv  pomps  and  other  maehinaiy.  Saw 
'  laaMrranaarad.  Write  for  oar  low  priea. 
lO-Yaar  G< 
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Business  Methods  on  the  Farm 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  |2.00  for  tbc  berft,  11.00  for  Ibe  next  best  and  50  cents  for  each  otber  article  publlabed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
suggest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1277,  October  15. — We  v/ill 
soon  have  plenty  of  time  for  winter 
reading.  What  do  you  readV  Do  you 
•have  n  "circle"  in  the  family  or  cora- 
uuinity?  What  nbput  governmout  agri- 
•cultural  bulletins?  Ho  you  t»ke  full  ad- 
vantage of  thera.  and  how  do  you  preserve 
them  or  clippluirs  you  may  make  from 
them  or  the  farm  papers? 

Topic  No.  1278,  November  1. — Eveiy  well- 
equipped  farm  should  have  a  workshop 
and  some  good  tools.  What  provision 
have  you  made  for  repairing  the  things 
which  are  continually  breaking?  What 
tools  have  you  bought  for  this  work  or 
for  new  construction  which  have  proved 
profitable?  What  about  power  for  <he 
grindstone? 

Topic  No.  1279,  November  15. — What  Is 
the  outlook  for  dairying  in  your  vicinity 
this  winter?  Are  you  getting  a  good 
price  for  milk,  and  do  you  have  a  handy 
way  to  market  It?  Is  feed  plentiful 
and  priced  reasonable?  How  are  fresh 
cows  selling?  What  other  factors  affect 
the  situation,  and  have  you  any  sugges- 
tions for  bettering  the  dairy  industry? 

.  G.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del. — For  many 
years  my  "office"  has  been  furnished 
with  a  safe,  typewriter,  roll-top  desk. 
"Do  It  Now,"  calendar,  etc.— all  neces- 
sities, not  luxuries. 

Although  a  "small  farmer,"  at  times 
considerable  cash  must  be  kept  in  the 
house,  and  the  risks  of  thieves  and 
fire  thus  demand  a  safe.  Yeggmen 
could  crack  one,  'tis  true,  but  they 
seldom  trouble  a  farmer;  an  ordinary 
thief  is  the  opposite.  Having  tried 
both,  I  prefer  a  roll-top  to  a  flat  desk. 
It  being  more  systematic  and  orderly. 
One  with  two  dozen  pigeonholes,  be- 
sides shelves,  drawers,  etc.,  seems  none 
too  large.  My  typewriter  is  indispens- 
able. In  twenty  years  it  has  cost  less 
than  ten  dollars  for  repairs,  and  is 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

In  my  book  of  "original  entry"  I 
never  make  erasures,  understanding 
such  may  disqualify  important  evi- 
dence if  taken  into  court;  nor  use 
signs,  characters  nor  methods  requir- 
ing explanation  to  be  understood  by 
an  ordinary  accountant,  for  the  same 
reason.  I  keep  accounts  with  poultry, 
swine,  apples,  etc.,  the  same  as  with 
people.  At  times  estimates,  not  exact 
amounts,  must  be  made  with  crops, 
etc.,  but  my  aim  is  to  know  profits  or 
losses,  at  least  of  "departments." 

In  buying  or  selling,  I  seek  the  best 
markets,  whether  local  or  distant,  en- 
tailing some  correspondence,  perhaps, 
but  it  pays. 

Reading  farm  publications,  including 
advertisements,  bulletins,  catalogs,  etc.. 
keeps  one  up  to  date  in  thought  and 
desires,  although  finances  may  circum- 
scribe full  equipment. 

Records  of  nur.sery  stock,  where 
bought,  and  planted;  scrap-books  of 
clippings,  Indexed;  important  docu- 
ments and  correspondence,  filed  away 
permanently  or  until  the  matter  is 
concluded;  promptness  In  correspond- 
ence, engagements,  etc..  are  items  or 
principles,  similar  to  those  of  the  city 
merchant,  which  I  strive  to, perfect. 

E.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md.— E.  S.  Choate. 
a  farmer  of  our  neighborhood  who 
built  a  most  thoughtfully  planned 
house  last  year,  believes  In  business 
methods  on  the  farm,  and  therefore 
has  a  room  on  the  first  fioor  of  his 
house  which  he  dignifies  by  the  name 
of  "office."  This  business  room,  whlth 
is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  opens  from 
the  dining-room,  but  has  a  door  also 
that  opens  on  the  outside.  The  man 
who  has  business  to  transact  comes 
directly  to  the  office  door.  In  this 
room  are  a  desk,  a  telephone  and  a 
safe,  and  accounts  are  kept  to  the 
minutest  detail. 

I  have  no  office,  but  glory  in  an  old- 
fashioned  desk  and  a  receipt  file,  a 
dav  book,  ledger  and  a  telephone.  I 
have  printed  stationery,  which  I  know 
serves  not  only  as  aji  advertisement, 
but  is  a  convenience  to  me  and  lends 
dignity  to  the  business  of  farming. 
For  this  etaUonery   I   paid  a  rather 


extravagant  price,  but  paper  is  high, 
and  mine  is  of  good  quality.  I  would 
rather  save  in  another  way.  I  am 
about  to  buy  a  typewriter.  The  farm 
is  a  business,  and  should  be  run  on 
the  best  business  methods. 

Another  thing  that  I  find  most  con- 
venient is  having  a  checking  account. 
It  is  safer,  and  expedites  matters. 
Some  farmers  believe  that  only  rich 
men  can  writ©  a  check.  All  checks 
from  commission  houses  or  other 
sources  are  placed  In  the  bank,  and 
it  Is  surely  much  easier  to  write  a 
check  for  material  bought  or  ordered 
than  to  keep  money  in  the  house,  to 
be  possibly  burned  up,  or"  to  go  half 
a  mile  to  meet  the  rural  mail  carrier 
that  you  may  buy  a  postal  money  order 
to  send  away. 

The  one  point  that  the  business 
farmer  should  lay  stress  on  is  the  pos- 
session of  that  little  pocket  day  book, 
to  which  must  be  attached  that  little 
pencil.  That  important  book  should 
have  recorded  in  it  the  daily  or  weekly 
crops  or  crop  portions  shipped  and  the 
prices  received.  When  the  hired  man 
comes  for  two  gallons  of  oil  from  your 
barrel,  you  record  it  in  this  book. 
Then  when  you  sit  down  to  your  office 
day  book,  you  have  the  facts  before 
you;  you  do  not  need  to  trust  to  that 
fallacious  memory. 


F.  G.  D.,  Bichmond,  Va. — Though 
my  father  was  well  advanced  as  to 
years  when  I  graduated  from  high 
school,  he  fully  appreciated  the  value 
of  business  methods,  and  because  I 
had  progressed  farther  in  my  school 
work  than  he  had  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  in  his  youth,  he  turned  over  to 
me  a  good  part  of  his  correspondence 
and  clerical  work.  First  we  bought 
a  typewriter,  and,  though  it  only  cost 
$50,  or  just  half  of  what  the  standard 
machines  sell  for,  it  has  been  used 
more  than  five  years,  and  apparently 
is  in  almost  as  good  condition  as  when 
we  bought  it. 

As  most  of  our  attention  was  given 
to  fruit-growing,  we  gave  our  place 
the  name  of  "Ihe  Swift  Run  Orchard." 
and  for  our  correspondence  we  had 
printed  letterheads.  We  kept  a  carbon 
copy  X)t  everything  we  wrote,  clipt)ing 
together  with  ordinary  paper  clips  all 
correspondence  bearing  on  one  sub- 
ject. We  have  always  used  what  are 
known  as  railroad  files  for  our  corre- 
itpondence.  filing  it  alphabetically.  We 
also  used  this  same  kind  of  file  for 
preserving  clippings  from  farm  papers, 
classifying  same  under  various  head- 
ings, such  as  "Gardening,"  "Market- 
ing," "Handy  Devices."  etc.  Govern- 
ment bulletins  and  mall  order  catalogs 
we  kept  in  a  box  with  a  hinged  cover. 

I  secured  a  book  of  instructions  on 
bookkeeping,  and  devised  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  disbursements  and  receipts 
which,  though  I  acknowledge  was  a 
long  ways  from  perfect,  still  served 
our  purpose  very  well.  With  each 
entry  I  inserted  enough  data  to  iden- 
tify every  item,  and  at  any  time  we 
were  able  to  figure  out  the  cost  of 
any  certain  thing,  as  well  as  the  profit, 
by  running  over  these  various  Items. 

Notebooks  were  invaluable  aids  to 
us,  not  only  serving  to  record  memo- 
randa as  to  things  that  were  needed 
about  the  place,  but  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion was  picked  up  from  farmers  In 
the  neighborhood,  such  as  remedies 
for  sick  animals,  which  had  proven  effi- 
cacious, or  instructions  for  making 
some  device  we  had  seen  somewhere. 
We  would  have  no  other  kind  of  note- 
books but  the  pocket  size  loose-leaf 
variety. 

I  can  recommend  rubber  stamps  as 
being  convenient  time  savers  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  advertising  value. 
We  stamped  our  name  and  address  on 
every  shipment  we  made,  and,  for  in- 
(Cootinusd  on  p«c«  331) 


Every  Dollar  Goes  (or  Ser\nlce 


TKe  people  of  this  country  de- 
mand of  the  Bell  System  the  best 
possible  telephone  service.  The 
one  endeavor  of  the  company,  its 
only  reaison  for  existence,  is  to 
give  the  best  possible  service. 

Every  dollar  the  Bell  System 
receives  goes  to  provide  tele- 
phone service. 

Its  entire  receipts  are  expended 
on  operation,  upkeep  and  de- 
velopment More  thsm  half  goes 
directly  to  labor.  The  remainder 
is  expended  for  materials,  for  the 
msdntenzuice  of  plauit  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  interest  on  money 
borrowed,  for  dividends  on  the 
investment  of  tens  of  thoussuids 
of  shareholders,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  assessed  by  public 
authorities. 


In  its  last  analysis  all  telephone 
money  goes  for  wages;  wages  for 
labor  and  wages  for  the  necessary 
capital  -which  investors  have  put 
to  work  in  the  Bell  System. 

The  telephone  management  is 
the  agent  of  the  public  It  is  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  providing 
the  quality  of  service  the  intelli- 
gent public  demands.  The  waiges 
of  loyal,  well-trained  employees 
and  the  wages  of  the  capital  that 
provide  the  finest  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  most  efficient 
operation,  must  be  peud.  As  a 
public  servant,  one  duty  of  the 
telephone  management  is  to  ob- 
tain rates  sufficient  to  pay  for 
these  necessities  of  service;. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Poiiey 


One  .$y«f  em 


Univorotd  Service 


-tkoA-  fAnA/t/^  vrzZ^  knoujii^  Ayn/'flfLU 

I^CiA^iPUAi^   cAcuige6^  Tiff /mvnU&dionj^,  aJUooj^ 
Tncat  limAfJ/  g/vacLUna6/xmtl  r'    * 
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A  GREAT  COLLECTION 


NEW  MERCHANDISE 


A§inarkghic    VariebfAj^inarkgibie    Values 


85  of  the  Newest  Fall  Models 


Just  when  women's  and  young  girls'  dresses 
have  reached  a  price  level  that  is  almost  prohihi- 
tive.  The  Charles  William  Stores  announces  a  wide 
selection  at  really  amazing  prices. 

Bought  just  on  the  eve  of  the  last  big  advance, 
selected  in  the  world's  fashion  center,  these* charm- 
ing models  fill  22  pages  of  the  New  Fall  Catalog. 

The  Model  on  the  left,  in  silk  georgette  Crepe 
and  lustrous  satin,  elaborately  embroidered,  in  Co- 
penhagen, Navy  Blue  or  Taupe,  at  only  ^23.98, 
and  this  French  Serge,  Navy  Blue,  Wine  or  Green, 
smartly  braided,  with  embroidered  vest  at  310.98 
give  an  idea  of  the  smartness  and  wonderful  values 
of  the  whole  selection. 

85  different  models  to  choose  from! 

And  prices  from  34.59  to  327.98.   . 

You  will  want  to  turn   first  to   pages  75 
in  your  new  Bargain  Book. 


Bargains  in  Children's  Clothes 

Dozens  of  different  styles  in  children's 
costs  and  dresses  in  a  variety  of  materials 
that  makes  a  cloth  shortage  seem  impos- 
sible. Coats  of  corduroy,  chinchilla,  chev- 
iot, jersey,  plaid  mixture,  and  many,  many 
other  materials— from  $3.98  to  $16.98. 
One  of  our  handsomest  children's  coats 
{■shown  here — soft  all  wool  jersey  with 
beaver  plusb  collar,  at  $13.98. 


to 


See  pages  67-71, 109-118.  and  196.201. 
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Waists  and  Skirts 

10  pages  of  waists — voile,  georgette,  crepe  de 
Chine,  taffeta,  poplin,  lawn,  soisette,  linene,  tub 
silk— from  98c  in  voile  to  $14.98,  a  hand  •  mhroid- 
er«  d  georgette.  The  attractive  waist  shown  here, 
in  flesh,  peach,  or  white  crepe  de  Chine  is  $4.39. 
Pages  97-107  will  fix  you  with  smart  waists  for 
all  winter,  at  a  fraction  of  what  you  expected  to 
spend. 

This  skirt  of  all  wool  chiffon  Panama  at  $8.60 
is  one  of  our  most  attractive  models.  A  novrlty 
plaid  at  $5.25,  a  corduroy  at  $4.98,  a  pleated  serge 
at  $10.60,  are  among  the  splendid  valuis  you 
will  find  on  pages  62-65,  72-74,  267. 


Everything  your  baby  needs 

From  a  9c  French  ivory  rattle  to  a  60- 
piece  layette — the  most  complete  any 
baby  could  want  at  $16.98.  Exquisitely 
embroidered  coats  and  dresses,  -  warm 
bootees  and  tiny  shirts,  little  silk  veils  to 
keep  the  wind  away.  This  warm  sacque  at 
69c  and  delicate  Val  trimmed  dress  at  98c 
show  the  kind  of  values  you  will  find  for 
yourbsbyonpsgesl87-196ofourFanBook. 


News  for  Women 

Smart  wool  mixed  Thibet  cost .  |  9.79 

All  wool  polo  vclour  coat 24.98 

Girls'  S^piece,  rainy  day  outfit,   coat, 

cap  and  shoolbag 3.39 

Wool  mixed  serge  suit,  smartly  tsilor> 

ed,  plush  collar 13.48 

Natural  fox  scarf,  silk  lined 17.49 

Genuine  grained  leather  handbag      .98 
Wide,    straight    brim     hat     of   fancy 

woven  cloth.  Velvet  rose  at  side  1.98 
Pretty  checked   gingham  house  dress, 

plain  chambray  collar  and  vestee  in 

harmonizing  color 1.98 

Nainsook  nightgown,  hemstitched  in 

pink,  an  unusual  bargain 98 

White    coutil    corset,    medium    bust; 

long  hips,  4  hose  supporters. .      1.29 

Girls'  fleece  lined  union  suit 98 

Silk  lisle  stockings— 3  pairs 1.00 

Maynard  Kitchen  Range — high  closet 

—6  Uds 32.95 

Look  in  your  Charlet  William 
Stores  caUlog  for  hundreds  of 
other    things    you    will    want. 
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An  aci 
— when  thini 

You  know  how  sc:^ 
the  war,   with   facto\ 
shipments  for  oversea? 
many  people  wanted 
implements,  everythinj 
to  go  around. 

In    the    face   of  sui 
William  Stores  can  hi 
ment  in   assembling 
merchandise  offered  yi^ 

So   resourceful,   so 
buyers   been,  that  thi] 
splendid  stocks — in  c  < 
Charles  William  Stores.^ 

It  is  the  long  expeijj 
experts,  their  knowlei 
their  very  friendships  i' 
possible  to  offer  you  <|^ 
stocks. 

The  new  catalog  is  jjJ^ 
should    reach  you    shn||| 
pages,   you  will  realize 
Stores  takes  such  prisie 
wide  range  of  selection*;^ 
offer  when  gopds  are  everB 


hai 

fact^  scarce 

^wheij.  ,     . 

rthingp^^  "^^^  ^"""« 
herer^  *"^"*"g  out 
peace  came  so 

furniture,  farm 
)Jat!cjwere  not  enough 
Iclainr/ 

II  >n  The  Charles 
•  *  1  a  real  achieve- 
■II   I  .»le  collection  jof 


wave  our   expert 

ay  big   stocks — 

the  forty-seven 


)00 


f  Charles  William 

'cets  and  sources*, 

ie,  that  make  it 

fk  full  of  splendid 


iPe  ii 


press — your  copy 
n  you  turn  its 
Charles  William 
rchandise,  in  the 
eater  values  they 
scarce. 


year's  Men's  Clothes,  at  other 
year  prices 

An  especially  noticeable  achievement  is  our 
buyer's  wonderful  stock  of  all  wool  suits  and 
overcoats.  These  were  secured  when  wool 
was  said  to  be  practically  impossible,  to  get. 
They  are  of  splendid  quality,  and  at  prices 
you  had  not  dared  hope  for  this  season. 

One  of  the  season's  most  popular  models 
is  this  fine  all  wool  cheviot  suit,  at  $23.75. 
This  handsome  ulsterette  in  olive  green  all  wool 
cheviot  is  only  $19.98. 

There  are  styles  to  suit  every  build  and 
every  taste.  It  will  be  well  wortn  your  while 
to  go  carefully  over  every  page  from  34i  to 
360  in  our  Catalog. 


Complete  Outfitters  to  Boy* 

Not  a  need  of  your  boy,  from  2  to  19  years,  ha« 
been  overlooked.  Go  carefully  over  pages  341-343, 
and  pages  370-380  in  our  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog. 

Illustrated  is  a  fine  value  in  wool  mixed  cheviot, 
popular  skirt  model,  at  310.75. 


Dress  shirt  of  striped  Percale  . 
Heavy-weight    ulster,    wool 

lined  with  Twill 

Serviceable  navy-blue,   wool 

serge  suit 


.    I  .98 

mixed. 

.      9.75 

■  mixed 

12.50 


Handsome   all    vtpol  serge  suit,  flrst- 

claaa  tailon'ng 16.98 

Gray  Haonelette  work  shirt.  ..  .  1.09 
Flannelette  pajamas,  striped .  . .     1.79 

Fleece-lined  union  suit 1.98 

Warm  heavy  wool-mixed  socks,  white 

heel  and  toe.  .  . .  six  pairs.  .      1.50 

Motor  or  driving  gauntlets  of  Cape- 

.   skin,  6-inch  cuff 1.79 

Durable  schoolboy's  suit,  wool-mixed 

Cassimere 4.98 

Olympic  boy's  bicycle,  reinforced  steel 

tubmg   23.75 

Maynard  Gasoline  Engine  with   bat- 
teries I'^H.P 45.00 

Ricliland   light  \>uggy  harn:-ss,  h'gh- 
grade  tanned  stock 17.00 

Many  more  splendid  vslues  like  these 
tfud  complete  lines  of  all  merchandise 
in  the  Charles  William  Stores  catalog! 


Rough  Weather  Clothes 


A  40%  advance  predicted  for  shoet 


The  Supreme  Kitchen 

Cabinet 

Made  entirely  of  metal  cov- 
ered with  pure  white  enamel. 
Is  absolutely  sanitary.  Im- 
proves the  appearance  of  your 
ki'.chen  100  per  cent.,  by  pro- 
viding a  place  for  every  utensil 
and  saves  innumerable  steps. 
The  skillful  buying  of  our  fur- 
niture expert  enables  us  to  offer 
this  white  enamel,  all-steel 
"beauty"  at  $49.85.  One  handy 
model  is  only  $11.66.  Sec 
pages  802-805. 


The  world-wide  shortage  in 
leather  is  about  to  force  an- 
other big  advance  in  the  price 
of  shoes. 

The  expert  who  buys  for  the 

Charles    William    Shoe  Stores 

ftudied  the  market  for  years — 

he  says  that  it  will  be  a  long 

time,  perhaps  years,  before  it 

.  will    be  possible    to   duplicate 

'  the  shoes  he  has  secured  for 

our  new  Fall  Catalog  at  any- 

where  near  the  price. 

Don't  postpone  getting|your 


winter  shoes— select  them  from 
the  big  assortment  shown  on 
pages  10  and  290-312  of  the 
Bargain  Book.  Secul%  them 
now  and  save  just  about  half 
what  the  same  shoes  will  cost 
you  later  on. 

The  shoe  pictured  is  well 
railed  "Her  Highness"  —  in 
black  kidskin,  with  graceful 
Louis  heel,  and  priced  at  $7.96, 
it  is  one  of  our  best  values. 
And  this  smartest  of  pumps,  in 
patent  leather,  is  only  94.89. 


The  wisejbuyer  will  p 

Fumi 

Our  furniture  specialist  has  secuif  i? 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  valucsri 
in  beauty  of  woods,  in  finish  and  dyK| 
sign,  we  believe  you  will  be  able  ♦o    i 
find    anywhere.      He    advises    tliat 
prices  are  expected  to  advance  lif^irj 
soon,  and  that  the  wise  buyer  sMofel(  I 
purchase  at  once.  I  "» 

On  pages  778-840  of  your  BafgaiiJI 
Book  (62  pages  devoted  to  furniriire 
alone)  you^  will    find    furniture   |pr 
every  use,  in  a  variety  of  styles  andl 
prices  that  will  suit  the  "choosiest"! 
housewife. 


\ighi  Now 


^e  CHARLES  WILLIAM 


luxurious   rocker   in    imitation 

sh  leather  is  only  318.85.    (See 

^:.)     This   Queen   Anne  period 

^f  >t  $28./>5  is  of  beautiful  quar- 

^  cak.    The  finely  designed  din- 

\iLyn  chair  In  walnut  or  mahog- 

•ith   genuine  Spanish    leather 

46.85. 

_  _   :iona  (shown  above)  is  only 

t  the  biggest  phonograph  values 

l4ve ever  offered.  The  reduction* 

)age8  622  and  623  will  amaze  you. 

Resona  is  usually  priced  at  $125 

id  is  now  $BS, 


Men's  Shoet 

When  yon  go  over 
page*  10  and  316-334, 
the  pricetlook  actually 
like  misprints.  Smart 
tan  shoes,  $4.95,  gun- 
metal  Congress  shoes, 
$3.85,  brown  ooze  les- 
ther  work  shoes,  bellows 
tongue,  $2.39,  etc. 

The  model  pictured 
we  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  moderately 
priced  dress  shoes  on 
the  market — in  mahog- 
any tan,  with  rubber 
heels,  $4.95.  The  warm 
grayfeltslipperisll.lS. 


ES  INC. 


Storm  coats,  mackin* 
aws,  hunting  coats, 
sheepskin  lined  coats 
and  ulsters  — made 
throughout  for  strength 
and  protection  —  blan- 
ket, sheepskin  and 
leather  lined, deep,snug- 
fitting  collars  of  cordu- 
roy and  sheepskin,  rein- 
forced pockets,  riveted 
buttons.  This  is  a  re- 
markably fine  collection 
of  sport  and  rough 
weather  clothes.  Priced 
from  $2.98  for  a  brown 
duck  coat  with  blanket 
lining  to  $25.50  for  ft 


genuine  leather  lined 
moleskin  coat,  and  a 
moleskin  auto  ul-ster, 
sheepskin  lined,  at 
$33.50. 

Here  is  one  of  our 
excellent  mackinaw 
values,  in  blue,  red  and 
brown  plaid,  all  wool 
at  $10.98.  See  how 
warmly  the  collar  can 
be  turned  up  around 
the  neck. 

Other  big  values  in 
rough  weather  clothes 
are  shown  in  thr  eata- 


log  -pages  11,  361,  385- 
391  ,,56  5 

This  book  is  TREE 

Send  a  postal  for  it 


if  you  have  not  yet 
received  your  copy. 

Address 

ThvChsrlcs  WillisB  Stores.  Inc. 

514  Stsres  BIdtf..  New  York  City 


Famous  Shotgun 

Msde  of  genuine  Army 
Blued  Steel — safety  slide 
prevents  accidental  dis- 
charge— walnut. ■^tock,  12, 
16  and  20  gauge;  weight, 
6*i  to  8  pound"? — only 
S2t.78. 

See  pages  651-56$. 
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TH  E  MAGIC  WORD : 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Written  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 
For  several  days  after  the  trip  to 
the  fair,  Polly  and  Laddie  looked 
closely,  on  their  trips  to  and  from 
Bchool.  to  find  a  katydid,  so  as  to  ask 
it  the  all-important  question.  They 
could  see  plenty  of  grasshoppers,  the 
ordinary  "  spit-tobacco-and-I'll-let-you- 
go"  kind,  but  no  katydids.  Finally 
Laddie  decided  to  ask  a  grasshopper 
where   he   could   find    one. 

"Oh,  you  will  have  to  hunt  close 
for  a  katydid,"  said  the  grasshopper. 
"They  are  the  nocturnal  members  of 
our  family,  and  they  hide  all  day. 
L/Ook  down  in  that  pile  of  leaves,  etc.; 
maybe  you   will   find   one." 

Sure  enough.  Laddie  did  find  a  great, 
big  katydid,  and  quickly  whispered  the 
Magic  Word  before  it  had  a  chance  to 
get  away. 

"You  certainly  can  sing  loud,"  com- 
plimented Laddie,  in  the  way  of  open- 
ing a  conversation  with  the  katydid. 

"That  is  where  you  are  wrong," 
corrected  the  katydid.  I  am  not  a 
vocalist  at  all;  I  am  an  instrumental- 
ist. When  you  hear  me  call  'katydid.' 
I  do  it  with  my  wings.  Look  under 
this  one,  and  see  that  oval  frame  with 
kind  of  a  transparent  membrane 
stretched   over  it." 

"Sure  enough,"  said  Laddie,  looking 
where  the  big,  green  katydid  indi- 
cated. 

"Yes,  I  merely  have  to  rub  these 
drum  heads,  so  to  speak,  together  and 
the  familiar  sound  you  hear  is  made 
by  the  friction."  said  the  katydid,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  demonstrated  it 
so  that  "Katy  did  it"  rang  out  thiough 
the  woods. 

"Now,"  said  Laddie,  "what  I  would 
like  to  know  is  what  Katy  did." 

"Didn't  you  ever  hear  what  Katy 
did?"  asked  the  big.  green  hopper. 
"Guess  you  never  lived  down  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  where  the  colored 
folks  all  used  to  know  the  secret  of 
Katy." 

"No,  we  never  even  heard  a  katydid 
until  last  year."  said  Laddie.     "We  used 
to    live   in   the   city,   and    never   knew 
there  were  so  many  bugs  and  things 
alive  as  we  have  found  in  the  country." 
"Well,    I'll    tell    you    first    what    the 
colored  folks  down  South  believe  about 
us.    and    then    I'll    tell    you    the    real 
story."  replied  the  katydid  as  it  took 
a    more    comfortable   seat   on    a   little 
twig  about  the  level  with  laddie's  ear. 
"The    colored    folks    say    that    a    long 
time  ago  there  were  two  sisters,  named 
Blanche  and  Katy.  both  pretty,  young 
and     happy.       Blanche     had     a     beau 
named  Oscar,  who  thought  the  world 
of  her.  and  finally  proposed  to  marry 
her.    Sad  to  relate,  however,  Katy  took 
a  great  fancy  to  Oscar  also,  and  finally 
one  day,  when  she  found  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  Blanche,  poisoned  him. 
Nobody  could  imagine  what  had  killed 
Oscar  so  suddenly,  and  of  course  no- 
body suspected  Katy,  who  had  always 
been  such  a  good  friend  of  his.     The 
god  Jupiter,  however,  is  said  to  have 
turned  Oscar's  dead  body  into  a  green 
Insect    with    big    wings,    and    it    flew 
away,  but  stayed  just  around  the  town 
where    all    this    happened.      One    day 
shortly  after  all   this  happened.   Katy 
and    one    of    the    town    women    were 
taking  a  walk  along  the  street,  when 
the  woman  casually  asked:    "I  wonder 
what   did    kill    Oscar?"     Just   at   that 
time  the  new  green  Insect  said:    "Katy 
did,  Katy  did  It,"  and  as  it  was  more 
than    Katy    could    stand,    she    broke 
down  and  confessed  the  whole  thing." 
"Shucks!"      said      Laddie.        "That 
might  go  with  colored  folks,  but  how 


about  the  ones  who  are  always  saying 
'Ivaty  didn't?'  You  don't  all  say  'Katy 
did.'  or  even  'Katy  did  it.'  What  about 
the  ones  who  say  'ICaty  didn't'?" 

"Yes,  that  Is  another  story."  replied 
the    katydid.      "A    long    time    ago    a 
farmer  had  a  big,  red  cow  which  he 
called  Katy.     He  thought  a  great  deal 
of  this  cow  because  she  gave  a  lot  of 
milk  and  never  broke  out  of  his  small 
pasture.     During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer  there   was   lots   of   grass   In   the 
pasture,  and  the  cow  was  satisfied,  but 
when    fall    began    to    come,   the   grass 
got   short,  and   Katy   looked  wistfully 
over  the  fence  for  something  more  to 
eat.      One    day    she    could    stand    the 
temptation     no     longer,     and     broke 
through  the  bars.     She  then  began  to 
eat  everything  which  came  within  her 
reach,  so  as  to  get  her  fill  before  the 
farmer  discovered  she  had  broken  out. 
In   her  haste  to   eat,   she   gobbled  up 
the   king  and  queen   of  the  grasshop- 
pers,  who   were  sitting  quietly   under 
a  tuft  of  grass.     It  was   just   at  the 
time    the    grasshoppers    were    having 
their   big   war   to    dethrone   the    king 
and    queen.      A    great    discussion    fol- 
lowed  this   rash    act   of   Katy's   as  to 
who  disposed  of  the  royal  pair.     The 
faithful    followers    of    the    king    and 
queen  all  started  to  shout  'Katy  didn't,' 
meaning  to  signify  that  the  rebels  had 
quietly  disposed  of  them.     The  rebels, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  the  ones  which 
had    planned    to    dispose   of   the   king 
and  queen  but  had  been  unsuccessful, 
saw  in  this  sad   accident  a  chance  to 
put  the  blame  on  someone  else,  so  they 
all  started  to  shout  'Katy  did.'     From 
that  day  to  this  there  have  been  two 
sides  in  every  katydid  colony,  and  just 
about  the  time  of  year  when  the  cows 
are    always    breaking    out    they    start 
their   discussion,    and    keep    it    up    all 
night  so  that  the  cows  will  hear  them 
and   be   careful   not   to   eat   any   more 
bugs." 

"We  are  glad  you  told  us  the  true 
story,"  said  Laddie  as  the  katydid  left 
them   in  a  hurry  when   it  saw  a  cow 
coming  across  the  field  toward  them. 
(To   he  continued) 


Dear  Everybody: 


missed  the  parades.  He  was  being 
held  in  quarantine,  under  the  careful 
eye  of  government  veterinarians,  at 
Newport  News.  The  doctors  didn't 
consider  him  any  better  than  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  horses  which  came  J^ack 
from  France,  so  he. had  to  be  in  quar- 
antine 30  days  before  he  left  France 
and  150  days  after  leaving.  This  is 
because  there  are  many  horse  diseases 
in  Europe  which  we  do  not  have,  and 
we  don't  want  to  introduce  them. 
Maybe  "Kidron"  didn't  bring  anything 
bad  home  with  him,  and  then  maybe 
he  did,  because  he  went  wherever 
Pershing  cared  to  ride  him,  and  pos- 
sibly touched  noses  in  friendly  greet- 
ing with  diseased  French  horses  which 
the  private's  horse,  under  the  watch- 
ful -care  of  the  veterinarians,  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  so  you 
see  he  mleht  have  been  a  dangerous 
fellQw  to  travel  freely  over  the  coun- 
try. Let's  hope  he  has  a  clean  bill  of 
health  and  gets  out  of  quarantine  all 
right  so  he  can  live  a  long  time  and 
enjoy  himself.  Grant's  horse,  "Cin- 
cinnati," lived  in  a  good  pasture  and 
barn  near  Washington  all  the  time 
his  master  lived  in  the  White  House, 
and  who  knows-  but  what  "Kidron" 
will  do  the  same  thing? 

Now,  why  can't  some  of  you  tell 
me  a  horse,  a  cat  or  a  dog  story? 

Your  loving 

p.  I.  O.  CLUB  RIDDLES 

These  riddles  have  been  copied  from 
Senator  Capper's  weekly  Kansas  paper, 
and  I  hope  you  don't  read  It  so  you 
will  know  the  answers  before  they 
are  printed  next  issue: 

(151.)  What  kind  of  a  cat  can  be 
found  in  every  library? 

(152.)  Why  is  an  orange  like  a 
church  steeple? 

(153.)  What  one  letter  In  the  alpha- 
bet will  spell  the  word  potato? 

(154.)   When  is  a  horse  like  a  house? 

(155.)  What  word  Is  composed  of 
five  letters,  from  which,  if  you  take 
two,  one  remain^? 

(156.)  When  were  there  only  two 
vowels? 

(157.)  What  word  of  six  letters  con- 
tains six  words  besides  Itself,  without 
transposing  a  letter? 

(158.)  What  animal  took  the  most 
luggage  into  the  ark,  and  which  the 
least? 

(159.)  In  what  place  did  the  cock 
crow  so  loud  that  all  the  world  heard 
him? 

(160.)  Why  should  the  poet  have  ex- 
pected the  woodman  to  "spare  that 
tree"? 
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Well,  General  Pershing  Is  back  again, 
and.  my,  such  a  welcome  we  did  give 
him!  Here  In  Philadelphia,  where  he 
stopped  to  visit  Independence  Hall, 
the  Liberty  Bell,  and  make  a  few 
speeches,  It  seemed  to  me  as  If  every- 
body wanted  a  glimpse  of  him.  As 
for  the  school  children,  oh,  my,  you 
ought  to  have  seen  the  thousands  of 
them  massed  on  the  big  stands  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  Twenty-eighth 
Division  welcome  homel  The  General 
said  they  were  one  of  the  sights  he 
will  always  remember,  and  he  would 
be  a  queer  General,  or  even  a  queer 
man.  If  he  didn't. 

The  General  rode  through  the  city 
streets  in  an  automobile,  but  In  New 
York  and  Washington,  where  he  lead 
the  big  parades,  of  course  he  was  on 
horseback,  but  not  on  his  good  sorrel 
horse  "Kidron."  which  he  rode  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  Old  soldiers 
will  tell  you  that  Grant .  rode  his 
faithful  "Cincinnati"  In  the  great  pa- 
rade In  Washington-  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  many  people  cannot  under- 
stand why  Pershing  didn't  ride  "Kid- 
ron." especially  since  he  came  back 
home  with  the  General.  After  a  horse 
has  stood  faithfully  by  a  great  Gen- 
eral, It  seems  as  If  they  should  not 
be  parted. 

Let    me     tell     you    why     "Kidron" 
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THIS 
SMOKE 
HAS  ME 


Riddle  Answers 

(146.)   Because  they  both  caused  the 
fall  of  man. 

(147.)  Corn   plant 
(148.)   Potato. 
(149.)   Wagon.   • 
(150.)   Clock. 


Catechism  of  the  States 

Question.  Wlilch  is  the  best  state 
for  fresh   pork? 

Answer.     New  ham,  sure. 

Q.  Which  Is  the  best  for  an  early 
summer  hotel? 

A.     May    Inn. 

Q.     In  which  should  surgeons  dwell? 

A.     Connect-a-cut. 

Q.    Which  furnishes  the  best  writers? 

A.     Pencll-vania. 

Q.  In  which  should  laundrymen 
prosper? 

A.     Washing  done. 

Q.  In  which  do  impudent  people 
dwell? 

A.     Can  sass. 

Q.  Which  Is  the  best  for  deer 
hunting? 

A.     Collar  a  doe. 

Q.  Which  Is  the  best  to  steal  a 
walking  stick  In? 

A.     Cane  took.  eh. 

(To  he  continued) 


Graham 

Smoke  Pump 

Drives  ^Em  Out 

SomethinR  new.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
Abraham  Smoke  Pump.  You  will  want 
one  of  these  pumps.  Greatest  smoker  ever 
invented.  Makes  most  smoke.  Drives  'em 
out  from  longest  logs  or  deepest  dens.  Just 
■ay  you  are  interested  and  we  will  nave 
8omethins  to  say  to  you.    Don't  miss  this. 

Fur  Facts  and  Trap- 
pers* Supply  Catalog 


FREE 


You  muBt  have  this  new  book  *  Fur  Facts. 
Contains  good  trapping  stories  by  Geo.  J. 
Theissen  and  others  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. You  get  our  new  catalog  free  also. 
Best  hunters'und  trappers' guide  published. 
Not  a  penny  to  pay  for  it.  Gives  you  low- 
est prices  on  supplies— Traps.Guna. Knives. 
Hunting  Coats.  Heavy  Coats,  Suits  for  all 
weather.  Fox  Horns.  Turkey  and  Duck 
Calls— everything  you  want  for  trapping. 

Weekly  Reports-Aiso  Free 

We  will  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
for  Abraham's  Weekly  Reports.    They  keep 
you  posted— right  up-to-date  on  prices,  etc. 
Just  a  post  card— that's  all  you  need  to 
get  all  this-FREE-Fur  Facts,  the  Cata- 
log and  the   Weekly   Reports.     And   don  t 
forget  the  Pump.     Ask  for  offer  on  that. 
Now.  get  your  poet  card  into  the  mail 
— quidc 

JJbr2ihma  Rir  ^xj, 

213-15  North  Main  Street.  Dept.  63 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham" 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

*  Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  urotber  skina 
with  hair  or  fur  on,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  mm  and  women),  robes. 
ruers  or  ploves  when  go  ordered.  V*Mr 
fur  goods  will  eosi  you  loss  than  to  buy 
tbein  and  be  wortli  more. 

Our  lllustratod  e«lale«  glres  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  :  bow  and  when  we 
pay  the  freitrht  both  ways;  about  our 
•■lo  ^yolfi*  preooaa  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  tho 
(ur  roods  and  game  trophies  we  Mil, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  gt>t  out  an* 
other  we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
deroted  to  fa.«hion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  frarments. 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  Barmoiita  romod- 
olo«l  and  repaired. 

Yon  can  hare  either  book  by  sendinr 
Toiir  eorreot  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  both.    Address 

Tbe  Croaby  Frisian  Fur  CompansTa 
571  Lycll  Ave^  Roebeatcr.  N.  Y. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parte 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  s.ilvea. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Calalouue  and  meas- 
ure t>tsnk!i  mailed  free  Send 
name  and    address   *odaf> 

C  E  BROOKS,  237  C,  Sttte  St,  UarshaU,  IHkh. 
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This  IS  the  farm  women's  own  department— for  them  and  by  tham.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  everyday  interest  to  tiie  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Fanner  invites— 
and  expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to 
propose  topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  Address 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAOELPHL\.  PA. 


October  15. — Few  of  us  ever  get  too  old 
to  enjoy  a  Hallowe'en  party,  and  It  i.s 
one  of  the  big- days  in  childhood.-  Tell 
«s  of  some  ways  we  can  celebrate  this 
"nijrht  of  witches."  New  Ideas  for  in- 
vitations, decorations,  costumes,  games 
and  refreshments  are  always  acceptable 
and  can  be  adapted  for  other   occasions. 

NovKMBER  1. — Lots  of  US  have  had  experi- 
ence caring  and  cooking  for  invalids,  and 
fiossibly  all  of  us  will  have  our  share  of 
t  some  time.  Let's  talk  about  the  effi- 
cient ways  of  nursing,  the  care  and  deli- 
cacies of  sick-room  cooking  and  the  many 


little  aids  for  invalids  which  all  tend  to 
make  the  burdens  lighter  for  the  workers 
and   the  sufferers. 

November  15. — Tell  us  how  you  make'rusk, 
cinnamon  buns,  Dutch  cake,  tea  biscuit 
or  other  sweet  breads  of  this  character. 
Please  do  not  write  more  than  250  words. 
Get  your  letter  here  before  November  1st, 
and  suggest  some  topics  we  can  discuss 
this  coming  year. 

Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doma  not 
rmach  um  at  lea»t  IS  day*  bmform  thm  datm  of 
ia»u«,  it  wilt  bm  too  latm. 


Heating  the  Farm  Home 


Mrs.  S.  K.  B.,  Stockton,  N.  J. — We 
live  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  stone 
house.  There  are  four  large  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  seven  rooms  and 
large  hallway  on  the  second  floor.  No- 
vember, 1917,  we  had  a  "pipeless 
heater"  placed  in  the  cellar.  The 
winter  was  very  severe,  and  the  new 
system  was  well  tested.  We  heated 
three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  the 
seven  rooms  and  large  hallway  on  the 
second  floor  in  a  most  satisfactory 
'manner,  both  to  ourselves  and  neigh- 
bors, the  latter  being  somewhat  skep- 
tical that  our  large,  old-fashioned 
house  could  be  made  so  comfortable. 
On  the  coldest  day  we  could  sit  by 
the  window  farthest  from  the  heater 
without  a  sweater  or  extra  wrap.  The 
system  cost  ug  $180,  installed,  and  re- 
quires seven  tons  of  coal  from  October 
Ist  until  May,  We  use  a  range  in  the 
kitchen,  with  separate  fuel  supply. 
Our  house  is  heated  with  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout.  There  are 
no  dirty  coal  stoves  to  keep  me  con- 
tinually dusting.  There  are  no  un- 
sightly radiators  and  pipes  to  be 
endured  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
All  the  work  is  in  the  cellar,  thus 
reducing  labor.  My  coal  bin  is  but 
three  steps  from  the  furnace  door. 
The  furnace  is  equipped  with  a  dust 
damper  thiit  carries  the  dust  out  the 
smoke  pipe,  keeping  rooms  free  from 
•this  nuisance.  The  furnace  is  so 
constructed  that  it  does  not  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  cellar. 
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Mrs.  C.  J.,  State  College,  Pa. — Six 
years  ago  we  built  a  new  house,  and 
investigated  different  kinds  of  heating 
systems  pretty  thoroughly  before  we 
installed  ours.  After  talking  with 
various  friends  who  possessed  different 
types  of  systems,  we  finally,  decided 
on  a  steam  heat  plant.  Stoves  we  did 
not  consider,  for  we  wanted  our  entire 
house  heated,  and  that  would  be  im- 
possible with  them.  Hot  air  furnaces, 
both  with  pipes  and  without,  we  found 
cost  less  to  install,  but  more  to  main- 
tain, than  steam  or  hot  water  systems. 
Then,  too,  they  have  the  disadvantage 
of  being  affected  by  the  wind.  On 
windy  days  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  exposed  rooms  comfortably  warm. 
For  this  reason,  as  it  is  both  cold  and 
windy  where  we  live,  and  because  they 
require  more  fuel  to  operate,  we  de- 
cided against  this  kind.  There  re- 
mained steam  and  hot  water.  We 
chose  steam  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  heats  the  cold  rooms  more  quickly 
in  the  morning  than  a  hot  water  sys- 
tem does:  if  you  wish  to  turn  off  the 
heat  in  any  room  you  are  not  using, 
there  is  no  danger  of  frozen  pipes  as 
there  is  with  hot  water;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  not  so  expensive  to  install  as  is 
the  hot  water  system. 

Our  plant  cost  us  $450,  complete; 
this  included  both  plant  and  installa- 
tion. The  cost  today  would,  of  course. 
be  more,  as  labor  and  material  are 
both  higher  than  at  that  time.  Our 
house  is  a  twelve-room  one,  and  the 
rooms  are  large.  We  have  always 
been  very  comfortable  in  the  severest 
weather. 

Several  things  we  learned  were  of 


the  utmost  importance:  A  boiler  that 
is  plenty  large  enough  to  heat  your 
size  house — it  saves  fuel;  a  competent 
man  to  install  the  plant;  a  good-sized 
chimney,  so  there  is  no  trpuble  with 
the  draft. 

We  burn  soft  coal.  Last  winter  we 
burned  about  fifteen  tons  in  the  fur- 
nace and  range.  Cost  per  ton  was 
$6.40.  Of  course,  this  differs  with  the 
locality. 


A.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— I  be- 
lieve wood  fires  are  the  pleasantest 
and  cheapest  way  of  heating  our 
homes  for  at  least  the  majority  of 
farmers.  With  a  good  kitchen  range 
and  a  Round  Oak  heater  for  the 
sitting-room,  with  registers  to  warm 
the  chamber,  with  perhaps  an  oil 
heater  to  be  lighted  on  especially  cold 
mornings  to  use  where  most  needed, 
the  family  is  comfortable.  A  wood 
fire  can  be  regulated  by  keeping 
dampers  shut,  but  if  one  wants  to  heat 
up  quickly  when  someone  drives  up 
cold  and  hungry,  you  can  have  a  roar- 
ing fire  to  warm  and  cheer  in  a  few 
minutes.  Most  farmers  have  a  wood 
lot,  where  timber  that  blows  down,  and 
dead  trees  that  are  only  good  for  fuel, 
old  fence  rails,  limbs,  etc.,  are  cheaply 
and  easily  buzzed  up  for  summer 
wood;  and  if  some  sound  trees  are 
felled  for  our  winter  fires,  it  is  better 
than  to  pay  high  prices  for  coal  and 
draw  it  several  miles,  and  sometimes 
not  be  able  to  get  it  at  any  price. 
Why  farmers  with  wood  of  their  own 
should  put  in  furnaces  and  buy  coal 
I  can  not  see.  Wood  fires  make  some 
dirt  In  our  rooms,  but  with  care  one 
need  not  have  much  litter,  and  surely 
our  little  ones  enjoy  gathering  round 
a  wood  fire.  The  cost  of  wood  for 
fuel  I  cannot  estimate,  but  the  men 
who  look  ahead  and  keep  seasoned 
wood,  whether  cutting  it  themselves 
or  hiring  it  done,  do  not  feel  it  very 
heavily,  and  rejoice  in  the  comfort 
of  a  shed  filled  with  wood.  On  cold, 
damp  days,  and  nights  and  mornings, 
a  wood  fire  is  quickly  kindled.  I  don't 
know  of  anything  more  depressing 
than  a  chilly  house. 


Mrs.  L.  E.  D.,  Bichmond,  Va. — 
While  fall  or  spring  days  are  delight- 
t\i\  in  many  respects.  I  dread  the  many 
changes  in  the  weather,  which  send 
the  shivers  chasing  over  me  one  hour, 
and  heat  waves  the  next.  If  fires  are 
made,  either  in  stoves  or  furnaces,  the 
house  soon  becomes  stuffy,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  no  heat,  the 
air  is  too  chilly.  I  solved  the  problem 
of  heat  for  fall  and  spring  days,  how- 
ever, by  investing  $5  in  an  oil  heater, 
and  the  uses  to  which  I  have  put  it 
are  varied  indeed. 

Though  we  have  two  small  children, 
it  has  always  been  our  practice  to 
sleep  in  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire, 
even  in  extremely  cold  weather,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  minutes  to  take  the 
chill  off  the  room,  which  in  many  in- 
stances was  nothing  more  than  burn- 
ing a  few  papers.  Since  I  bought  the 
oil  heater,  however,  we  set  it  In  the 
bedroom  from  one  to  two  hours  before 
we  retire,  and  when  we  are  ready  to 


turn  it  off  the  room  is  very  comfort- 
able, and  still  it  is  not  stuffy.  When 
I  bapthe.  baby,  I  light  the  heater  and 
set  it  close  by,  and  sometimes  heat 
water  on  it.  My  husband  also  carries 
it  to  the  bathroom  to  heat  water  when 
he  shaves.  In  the  summer  time,  when 
I  had  enough  food  cooked  at  one  meal 
for  the  next,  instead  of  making  a  fire 
in  the  hot  range,  I  simply  lit  the  little 
heater  and  warmed  the  left-overs. 
We  heat  with  stoves,  consequently  we 
have  no  fire  in  all  the  rooms  at  once, 
so  when  guests  drop  in  unexpectedly 
and  I  have  no  heat,  I  simply  settle 
them  in  the  coziest  comer  of  a  small 
reception-room,  and  my  little  heater 
radiates  a  cheerful  warmth. 
At    intervals    I    disinfect   my    house 


by  burning  a  liquid  preparation  in  the 
different  rooms,  and  I  find  the  heater 
very  convenient  to  burn  it  on,  as  it  is 
easily  carried  from  room  to  room. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  carried  from 
place  to  place  when  I  am  cleaning 
house. 

Besides  being  a  ^eat  time  saver, 
my  oil  heater  is  far  cleaner  than  wood 
or  coal  stoves,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  any  woman  for  moderately  cold 
weather.  While  some  people  consider 
its  odor  obnoxious,  I  find  that  by  keep- 
ing it  scrupulously  clean  and  the  wick 
well  trimmed,  there  is  practically  no 
odor  to  it.  That,  in  my  opinion,  ia 
the  whole  secret  of  keeping  down  the 
odor,  although  some  inferior  oils  will 
cause  a  noticeable  dmell. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  direction*  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantitv  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  writ*  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  w^ant,  and  send  IS  cents  for 
each      Address  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PH!LAD'A    PA 


0423. —  Ladles'  and  misses'  waist.  Cut 
in  sizes  34.  Mi,  .I**.  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Tbe  sh«»ulder  edges  of  the  back 
extend  over  the  fronts, 

03»0. — Ladles'  and  misses'  combination. 
Cut  In  sizes  1«  and  IH  years,  and  .Irt.  38, 
40.  42.  44,  4C»  and  4S  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  litted  drawers  are  Joined  to  the  corset 
cuvf-r  with   bending. 

f>l(H). — I.adlp«*"  and  misses'  one-piece  ki- 
mono waist.  <'iit  in  sizes  34.  3«'.,  :\H.  40 
and  42  inches  bust  mnasure.  The  fulness 
of  this  simple  waist  Is  adjusted  by  a  rib- 
bon which  Is  drawn  through  a  Uom  at  the 
neckline. 

0  424. — Girl's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  C.  8. 
10.  12  and  14  years.  Tontrastlng  material 
makes  an  effect'lvo  trimming  for  this  school 
dress,  whh-h  features  a  long  pointed  collar 
and  patch  po<kets. 

1»414 Children's   combination  of   under- 

walBt   and   drawers.     Cut   la  sizes   2,   4.   <». 


8.  10.  12  and  14  years  The  drawers  may 
be  attache<l.  or  made  separate. 

«4i:i — Ladles'  dre«s.  Cut  In  sizes  34, 
3»*,.  38.  40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
The  basque  effert  of  tl\e  front  tits  smoothly 
over  the  bust,  and  ends  In  a  sash  at  the 
back. 

«41f». — Ladles'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  in 
sizes  20,  28.  .30  and  32  Inches  wnlst 
measure.  IMalts  are  inserted  at  each  side 
underneath    the    l.u'ge    patch    pockets. 

»41«. — Ladles'  three-piece  skirt.  Cut  In 
sizes  20.  28.  30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. This  style  is  gathered  all  amund  at 
the  sliphtly  raised  waistline,  and  closen 
under  the  deep   tuck  at  center   front. 

OIOR. — Ladles'  and  misses'  tme-pleco 
house  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  1(5  and  18  veara. 
and  3r,  38.  40.  42.  44.  40  and  48  Inches 
bust  measure.  The  front  closlni:  Is  re- 
verslWe.  and  the  collar  and  cuffs  are 
<letachable. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  a* 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
■  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called — 'Every  Woman  Her  0>*'n  Dressmaker" — which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  hoisr 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments  The  rcgnlas  price  of  this  book  is  10  certs  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PrACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Some  Kitchen  Helps 

ANNA.   M.   ULACK 

Our  kitchen  has  a  few  helps  of  our 
own  planning  which  others  may  care 
to  copy.  Especially  do  we  value  two 
small  wall  cupboards.  They  are  shal- 
low.— only  about  6  inches  deep — and 
are  between  studding,  hence  only 
about  14  inches  wide.  But,  though 
small,  they  take  care  of  a  multitude 
of  things.  One,  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  has  five  shelves.  The  top  one 
belongs  to  the  man  of  the  house;  the 
others  are  -used  for  working  gloves, 
twine  and  scissors,  tacks,  tack  ham- 
mer, small  oil  can,  etc. — the  little 
kitchen  necessities  which  so  often 
have  no  rightful  place.  The  second 
cupboard,  over  a  zinc-lined  "sink  cup- 
board,"* has  three  shelves,  which  hold, 
respectively,  flavorings,  mustard  and 
cornstarch;  the  most-used  spices,  soda 
and  baking  powder;  dredge  box,  scour- 
ing powder  and  ammonia.  We  try  to 
keep  here  the  things  of  this  kind  in 
most  frequent  use,  and  count  this 
little  cupboard  one  of  our  greatest 
conveniences. 

The  zinc  lining  put  into  the  top  of 
an  old-fashioned  sink  cupboard  has 
added  greatly  to  the  sightliness  and 
use  of  that  article.  Any  tinner  ran 
put  a  zinc  cover  on  a  table  or  similar 
article,  and  no  kitchen  should  be 
without  this  help.  They  are  easily 
cleaned,  and  there  is  always  one  place 
where  hot  things  can  be  safely  set. 
To  the  right  of  this  zinc-topped  cup- 
board is  the  porcelain  sink,  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  to  the  left  a 
table  30  inches  by  36  inches.  Above 
this  working  area,  on  each  side  of 
the  little  cupboard,  are  wall  strips 
for  the  spoons,  dippers,  egg  beaters 
and  other  utensils  used  in  mixing  and 
cooking.  A  high  stool  slips  under  the 
table  when  not  in  use.  A  low  rocking 
chair  always  stands  by  the  window. 

In  the  pantry  adjoining  the  kitchen 
are  the  usual  open  shelves  and  closed 
cupboard.     But  a  space  is  left  at  the 
end    of   the   open    shelves    for   ironing 
boards  and  extra  leaves  for  the  dining- 
room    table,    and    a    space    under    the 
lower    shelf    for    the    fireless    cooker. 
The  closed  cupboard  has  an  upper  and 
lower    part,    with    a    space    between. 
There  are  two  bins,  one  for  flour  and 
one  for  sugar,  and  one  cupboard  sec- 
tion  in   the  lower  part,  with   drawers 
of    corresponding    width    above    each, 
where  paper  bags,  waxed  paper,  extra 
cleaning  cloths,  etc.,  are  stowed.     The 
bins    are    the    feature    of    the    pantry. 
They    were    constructed    by    the    car- 
penter who  did  the  rest  of  the  work 
on  the  pantry.     They  are  really  boxes, 
with  sides  curved   from  front  to  back 
at  top   to   permit  them  to   move   for- 
ward  and    outward   on   the   hinges   at 
bottom   of  the  front.     The  fronts  are 
of  wood  similar  to  the  doors,  but  have 
a  "pull"  near  the  top.     A  heavy  cord, 
long  enough  to  carry  the  bin  well  for- 
ward,  is  attached   to  an   eyelet  screw- 
in   the   wood  back  of  the  bin   and   to 
the    outside    of   the    back    of    the    bin 
itself  near  the  top.     Our  flour  bin   is 
25  inches  high  in  front  and  16 V^  inches 
In    rear,    is    14    inches    wide    and    18 
inches  deep.     The  sugar  bin   (a  corn- 
meal    bin    in    war-time)    is   much  nar- 
rower.   These  bins  are  easy  to  fill  and 
easy  to  use — no  moving  of  other  things 
to  gain  access.    Anyone  who  has  floor 


space  to  spare  could  have  one  con- 
structed in  a  kitchen,  if  there  is .  no 
pantry. 

A  one-burner  angle  lamp  that  lights 
our  kitchen  well,  a  dustpan  with  a  long 
wire  handle  which  does  away  with 
stooping  in  sweeping  up  the  dust,  and 
a  cord  mop  attached  to  a  mop  stick, 
are  other  helps  we  would  recommend. 

Petuisplvania. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Don't  blame  the  door  when  it 
squeaks.  The  hinges  are  merely  cry- 
ing for  a  drink — a  small  one — of  oil. 

Either  cayenne  pepper  or  gum  cam- 
phor is  said  to  repel  mice. 

Surface  water  running  into  the  well 
or  cistern  is  as  dangerous  as  poison. 

The  inside  of  a  banana  peel,  well 
rubbed  on,  will  remove  ink  stains  from 
the  fingers. 

A  card  index  has  as  much  usefulness 
in  the  home  as  in  the  office;  one  use 
is  for  recipes  clipped  or  copied  from 
newspapers  or  magazines. 

Did  the  last  lot  jell?  Whether  it 
did  or  not,  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  principles  of  jelly-making.  Ask 
the  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  R.  C.  H.  114. 


Cleaning  Old  Fabrics 

MAKTllA    S.    PITTMAN 

Spots  and  stains  should  be  removed 
when  fresh,  if  possible,  and  always 
before  the  garment  is  laundered.     The 


Ms  ounce  washing  soda  in  1  quart  boil- 
ing hot  water.  Use  the  clear  liquid. 
This  can  be.  kept  in  glass  or  enamel 
or  some  such  container  wliich  is  not 
affected  by  alkali.  It  is  well  for  the 
housewife  to  remember  that  strong  re- 


STAIN 

Ink— mild 

Ink — severe 

Iron  Rust 
Paint — fresh 
Paint — old 

Tar,  Machine 
Grease,    etc. 

Mildew — mild 

Mildew — severe 

Tea  and 
Coffee — mild 

Te.i  and 
Coffee — severe 


Fruit 


ANTIDOTH 

Salt  and 
lemon  juice 

Oxalic  acid 


Soap  and  water 

Turpentine,  kerosene 
or  gasoline 

Lard  or  kerosene 

Buttermilk 

Mild  soluhon  of 
chloride  of  lime 

Boiling  water 


Jarelle  water 


MBTnOD 

Cover  spot  with  salt ;  moisten  with  lemoa 
juice;  bleach  in  the  sun.  If  fabric  is  very 
delicate,  dilute  the  lemon  Juice. 
Dip  spot  in  dilute  oxalic  acid  solution,  then 
In  clear  water,  then  in  dilute  ammonia 
water,   which  will   neutralize  excess  acid. 

Same  treatment  as  for  Ink. 

Wash  carefully,  and  the  stain  will  come  out. 

Rub  spot  with  solvent,  then  wash. 

Rub  spot   with  solvent  before  washing. 

Dip  in  buttermilk  ;  bleach  on  grass.  Repeat 
as  necessary. 

Dip  in  chloride  solution ;  rinse  quickly  la 
clear  water. 

Stretch  stained  portion  tightly,  »nd  pour 
boiling  water  over  it  from  a  height  till 
spot  disappears. 

Dip  in  Javelle  water;  rinse  in  clear  water. 
See  note. 

Same  treatment  as  for  tea  and  coffee. 


above  chart,  showing  antidotes  for 
the  commoner  stains,  should  be  help- 
ful to  the  home  laundress: 

Note. — Javelle  water  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 2  ounces  chloride  of  lime  and 


agents  are  only  to  be  used  as  a  last 
resort. 


Have   you    planned   the   changes    in 
the  kitchen  that  will  save  steps? 


Advertising 
Advertising 


This   is   an  advertisment:     Not   a   very 
long  one,  to  be  sure,  but  an  advertisement: 

It  has  a  most  unusual  purpose — to  adver- 
tise advertising.     The  message  is  this: — 

Don't  miss  the  advertisements. 

They  make  good  reading  just  from  the 
news   and    educational  standpoint   alone. 

But  more  than  that:— 

Advertisements  keep  you  in   touch  with 
the  world's  progress. 

They  point  the    path    to   comforts    that 
were  unknown  in  the  old  days. 

They  help  you  to  save. 

They  protect  you  from  fraud. 

Don't  miss  the  advertisements. 

They  are  guide-posts  to  better  buying. 
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Our  Experience  Pool 

(Continued  from  page  325) 

Stance,  in  barreling  our  fruit,  a  slip 
Qf  paper  with  the  variety  of  apple 
and  our  name  and  address  thereon  was 
put  in  each  end  of  the  barrel.  We 
sent  out  only  the  best  of  our  fruit, 
grading  it  carefully  as  it  was  barreled, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  many  in- 
quiries these  slips  brought  which  en- 
abled us  to  dispose  of  quite  a  lot  of 
fruit  direct  to  the  consumer.  On  this 
we  were  able  to  command  better  prices, 
and  still  save  the  consumer  something 
by  cutting  out  several  middlemen. 

What  we  have  done  along  this  line 
has  convinced  us  that  bv.siness  meth- 
ods not  only  pay  in  cold  cash,  but 
they  also  add  dignity  to  farming,  and 
serve  to  cause  folks  to  look  upon  one 
as  a  real  force  in  the  community. 
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C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md. — Most 
farm  account  books  have  leaves  for 
stock  which  the  farmer  hasn't  got.  I 
got  a  long  blank  "ledger,"  and  prefer 
"journal  ruling."  I  line  and  label  the 
pages  in  sections  of  six  pages  each,  as 
"Bought"  and  "Sold,"  with  date,  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Other  pages  are: 
"Eggs" — set,  laid,  hatched,  eaten  and 
sold;  "Chickens" — hatched,  sold,  eaten 
and  died;  "Other  Articles,"  as  nuts, 
etc.,  with  dates.  The  egg  record  is 
marked  daily  on  a  wall  calendar,  then 
entered  on  the  book  at  end  of  each 
month.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
summary  is  labeled  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  the  total  sales,  purchases, 
eggs  set,  hatched  or  eaten,  entered 
with  the  price  for  those  sold;  chick- 
ens, etc.,  same;  total  purchases  (not 
household  expenses),  and  other  totals 
sold.  For  the  other  data  I  have  a  big 
book  marked  "F'arm  Log."  In  it  are 
entered  the  date,  amount  of  seed  or 
material,  cost,  variety,  etc.,  of  all 
transactions,  from  when  we  made 
apple  butter — how  much  sugar  and 
cut  apples  it  took,  and  how  much  but- 
ter, with  kind  of  apples — to  the  date 
when  the  mare  dropped  her  colt — sire, 
markings,  name,  etc.;  or  when  a  debt 
is  paid,  and  if  we  got  a  receipt;  with 
how  much  grain  and  fertilizer  it  took 
to  sow  such  a  field,  cost,  etc.,  with 
yield  in  bundles  and  bushels,  with 
cost  later.     If  an  orchard  is  set,  it  is 

entered,  with  date,  as:  "Bought  of ; 

cost;  first  row,  ten  Elberta;  next,  six 
Carman,  etc."  Everything  about  the 
farm  is  thus  entered.  It  takes  only 
a  few  moments  at  night,  and  furnishes 
accurate  data.  I  have  a  set  of  rubber 
letters,  and  set  up  and  print  my  own 
tags,  addresses,  envelopes,  etc.  I  buy 
envelopes  by  the  box  of  250,  and  ink 
by  the  pint  or  quart  bottle.  1  have  an 
old  justice-of-the-peace  desk,  with 
drawers,  and  list  all  letters  sent,  with 
date,  to  trace  missing  mail.  We  sell 
wholesale  to  the  stores,  with  a  few 
private  customers  and  some  parcel 
post  trade  for  seeds.  My  office  outfit 
enables  me  to  keep  better  and  more 
accurate  accounts,  write  better  busi- 
ness letters,  and  keep  up  to  date.  Over 
ihe  desk  is  the  "veterinary  shelf,"  with 
its  stock  of  hen  and  horse  medicines, 
etc.,  that  added  more  money  to  the 
farm  all  the  year.  The  "office"  is  only 
a  partitioned  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
10  by  10  feet  square,  by  a  window  from 
which  I  can  see  three  ways,  yet  be 
in  speaking  distance  of  the  family. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — 
If  I  am  to  be  called  a  "country  hay- 
seed," as  we  farmers  sometimes  are, 
I  don't  intend  to  let  folks  at  a  distance 
know  it  by  writing  them  with  a  pencil 
on  cheap  tablet  paper.  I  have  been 
using  a  typewriter  for  several  years, 
and  would  not  do  without  it  for  sev- 
eral times  its  cost.  God  help  the 
farmer  who  has  no  writing  to  do!  I 
find  the  more  writing  I  have  to  do. 
the  more  money  I  make.  I  use  printed 
stationery,  and  envelopes  large  enough 
to  take  paper  without  folding.  I  some- 
times get  letters,  asking  prices  on 
farm  products,  written  with  a  lead 
pencil,  on  cheap  tablet  paper,  folded 
on  as  many  lines  as  possible,  seem- 
ingly. When  I  get  such  a  letter  in  a 
bunch    of    mail,    I    usually    leave    off 


replying  to  it  as  long  as  possible, 
giving  other  letters  attention  first.  I 
feel  that  others  feel  the  same  way 
I  do,  and  to  command  attfention  and 
respect  I  have  daily  use  for  my  type- 
writer and  printed  stationery.  If  I 
desire  information  from  anyone  that 
has  nothing  I  care  to  buy,  I  invariably 
enclose  a  self-addressed  and  stamped 
envelope  for  a  reply,  and  never  fail  to 
get  it.  I  have  my  desk,  typewriter 
and  telephone  arranged  so  I  do  not 
have  to  leave  my  seat  to  use  either 
of  the  three.  By  the  simple  use  of 
carbon  paper,  I  keep  a  record  of  all 
important  business  transactions  by 
mail.  Within  easy  reach  at  my  desk 
are  my  stationery,  account  books,  bank 
books,  double-entry  ledger,  memoran- 
dum books,  telephone  directory,  etc. 
Since  much  of  my  work  is  done  at 
night,  I  have  a  large  mantle  lamp 
that  eliminates  all  eyestrain  due  lo 
defective  light.  My  office  equipment, 
while  simple  and  inexpensive,  affords 
me  a  place  to  work  that  is  inviting, 
and  puts  a  charm  to  farm  life  that  I 
would  hate  to  do  without.  This  work- 
room is  the  index  to  our  business,  and 
many  are  the  times  1  visit  this  room 
to  scan  our  books  to  know  whether 
we  are  farming  in  daylight  or  dark. 
In  my  opinion  the  farmer  has  just  as 
much  use  for  an  office,  with  all  its 
equipment,  as  the  city  man,  if  he 
only  knew  it.  A  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  its  place,  is  good 
theory  on  the  farm,  but  my  experi- 
ence is  that  too  many  farmers  try 
to  practice  this  theory  without  an  of- 
fice and  its  simple,  inexpensive  equip- 
ment. The  purchase  of  a  typewriter 
was  the  stepping-stone  to  better  busi- 
ness methods  on  the  farm  with  me. 
Today,  after  adopting  better  business 
methods  and  putting  same  to  practice, 
I  wonder  how  I  ever  got  along  in  the 
eld  rut. 


W.  J.,  Pierpont,  Ohio. — I  recall  sev- 
eral sales  of  farm  products  where  the 
extra  figure  received  would  pay  for 
our  typewriter.  I  used  the  typewritten 
letter  to  get  in  touch  with  dealers  in 
nearby  cities,  and  I  believe  the  type- 
written letter  was  given  more  consid- 
eration than  the  carelessly  written 
and,  at  times,  almost  undecipherable 
hand  message.  I  am  sure  were  I  to 
rely  on  hand  writing,  I  would  do  very 
little,  for  I  have  always  been  averse 
to  using  a  pen. 

I  predict  our  smaller  high  schools, 
perhaps  our  country  schools,  will 
eventually  give  courses  in  the  use  of 
the  typewriter.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  typewriter  will  see  as  many  hours 
actual  service  in  the  hands  of  the 
business  farmer  as  does  his  mowing 
machine,  and  a  new  typewriter  will 
cost  but  little  more,  and  in  his  hands, 
his  wife's  and  children's  will  last,  with 
reasonable  care,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  The  machine  which  I  am  using 
now  is  ten  years  old.  For  three  years 
it  was  in  use  in  a  newspaper  office, 
and  during  that  time  it  saw  as  much 
siervice  as  many  farm  homes  would 
give  a  typewriter  during  a  lifetime. 

There  is  a  systematic  way  of  learn- 
ing to  operate  a  typewriter,  but  lack 
of  training  should  not  prevent  anyone 
from  purchasing  one.  I  would  not  and 
perhaps  could  not  be  well  without  the 
machine.  The  upkeep  is  comparatively 
nothing.  I  have  just  spent  70  cents 
for  actual  repairs.  I  have  replaced 
platen  and  ribbons.  Have  frequently 
cleaned  the  machine  with  brush  and 
gasoline.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  one  of  the  rebuilt  type- 
writers advertised.  Machines  are  of 
the  double  keyboard  type,  the  single 
shift  and  the  double  shift.  .\ny  of 
the  well-known  makes  are  good  ma- 
chines. Previous  to  my  return  to  the 
farm  I  had  occasion  to  use  them  all. 

One  should  touch  the  keys  with 
light,  snappy  action.  Avoid  pounding, 
and  make  stroke  only  sufficiently  hard 
to  make  clean-cut  letter.  The  first 
few  times  one  endeavors  to  use  a 
machine  he  will  become  nervous,  but 
with  a  little  persistence  one  can  equal 
hand-writing  speed.  The  typewriter  Is 
essentially  a  machine  for  the  youth,  and 
if  he  grows  up  with  one,  it  will  be- 


come second  nature  for  the  child.  My 
seven-year-old  boy  learned  his  A  B  C's 
on  the  machine,  and  the  older  one 
does  most  of  his  school  writing  on  it. 
I  have  made  no  effort  to  properly 
train  the  older  boy  in  matter  of  cor- 
rect fingering,  but  now,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  his  fingers  are  sufficiently 


large  and  strong  to  make  it  possible 
to  use  them  all. 


Add  crabapples  to  quincea  if  you 
want   good    quince  jelly. 

This  will  be  a  good  winter  to  burn 
wood.  Coal  is  dear  and  hard  to  get. 
Is  the  wood  pile  ready? 


^OWAS^^ 


The  right  hosiery  for  all  the  family 
— for  every  season — for  w^ork,  dress,  or  play 

ITOSIERY  for  every  one  in  the  family  that  is  made  thick  and  warm  for  winter — and  light  and 
1  1  cool  for  summer,  but  always  of  honest  wearing  value — and  always  good-looking.  Every  pair  has 
real  value.  Longer  wear  at  reasonable  cost  means  true  economy.  Not  only  in  the  money  saved— 
bul  the  time  that  is  saved  in  less  darning. 

Right  now,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  DurablcDURHAM  fleecy-lined  hosiery  for 
winter.  Every  pair  is  full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear.  This  hodery  is  comforUble  to  wear — and 
has  a  fine  appearance.  

DURABLE 

DURMAM  HOSnSRY 

FOR  MEN,   WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

The  strong  reinforcing  at  point  of  greatest  strain  gives  extra  months  of  wear 
to  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery.  Styles  for  men  and  women  include  all 
fashionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weighu  from  sheer  lisle  to  the  heavy  fleecy, 
lined  hosiery  for  coldest  weather. 

Every  pair  of  Durable- DURHAM  is  made  right.  Legs  are  full  length;  tops 
wide  and  elastic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked.  Sole*  and  toes  are  smooth, 
seamless  and  even.     The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  and  look  for  the  trade  mark  bcket 
on  each  pair.  Your  dealer  should  have  Durable-DURHAM.  If  you  do  not 
End  it,  please  write  to  our  sales  department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 
giving  ut  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Offices:  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


HIKER 

An  extra  warm  and 
long  wearing  sock. 
Double  fleecy.lined 
throughout  Full  of 
warmth  and  full  of 
wear.  Strongly  re- 
inforced heels  and 
toes.     Black  only. 


Do  your  decorating  in  tlie  fall 

when  prices  arc  lowest 


Big  book  of 
98  Wall  Paper 
Samples  FREE 


Now  is  the  ideal  timo  to  buy  wall 
paper.  Prices  are  lowest  —  stocks 
complete — orders  get  immediate 
attention. 

Get  our  bis  FREE  book  containine 
98  samples  cut  from  the  actual  wall 
paper  — larcc  enough  to  show  full 
patterns.  Latest  New  York  styks. 
Attractive  designs  for  parlor  and  liv- 
ing rooms  —dainty,  artistic  tHdroom 
designs  — waterproof  paper  for  bath- 
room or  kitchen—  charming  nursery 
designs,  etc.  Illustrations  in  color 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


^By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright,  1915.  The  ISobbs- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  XIII— Continued 

"Do  you  see  this  board?"  began 
Lark,  exhibiting  with  some  pride  a 
solid  board  about  two  feet  in  length. 

"My  eyesight  is  quite  unimpaired," 
answered  Jerry,  for  he  knew  his  twins. 

"Well,  we  found  this  over  by  the 
Avery  barn.  They  have  a  big  scrap 
pile  out  there.  We  couldn't  find  any- 
thing around  here  that  would  suit,  so 
we  looked  over  there.  It's  just  a  pile 
of  rubbish,  and  we  knew  they  wouldn't 
mind." 

"Else  you  would  not  have  taken  it, 
eh?  Anything  like  apples,  for  in- 
stance, is  quite  under  the  ban." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  smiled  Lark.  "We're 
too  old  to  steal  apples." 

"Of  course,"  added  Carol.  "When 
w'e  need  our  neighbor's  apples,  we  send 
Connie.  And  get  nicely  punished  for 
it,  too,  I  promise  you." 

"Quite  so!  And  this  exquisite 
board?" 

"Well,  we've  found  a  perfectly  gor- 
geous place  up  in  the  old  tree  where 
we  can  make  a  seat.  It's  quite  a  ways 
out  from  the  trunk,  and  when  the 
wind  blows  it  swings  splendidly.  But 
it  isn't  very  comfortable  sitting  on  a 
thin  limb,  and  so  we  want  a  seat.  It's 
a  fine  place,  I  tell  you.  We  thought 
you  could  nail  this  securely  on  to  the 
limbs — there  are  two  right  near  each 
other,  evidently  put  there  on  purpose 
for  us.  See  what  dandy  big  nails  we 
have-" 

"F^om  the  Avery's  woodshed,  I  sup- 
pose," he  suggested,  smiling  again. 

"Oh,  they  are  quite  rusty.  We  found 
them  in  a  sack  in  an  old  barrel.  It 
was  in  the  scrap  heap.  We're  very 
good  friends  with  the  Averys,  very 
good,  indeed,"  she  continued  hastily. 
"They  allow  us  to  rummage  around 
at  will — in  the  barn." 

"And  see  this  rope,"  cried  Carol. 
"Isn't  it  a  dandy?" 

"Ah!  The  Avery  barn  must  be  in- 
exhaustible in  its  resources." 

"How  suspicious  you  are,  Jerry," 
mourned  Lark. 

"I  wish  we  were  that  way,  instead 
of  innocent  and  bland  and  trustful. 
Maybe  we  would  get  rich,  too.  This 
Is  the  first  time  I  ever  really  under- 
Btood  how  you  came  to  be  a  success 
in  business." 

"But  you  are  quite  wrong  this  time," 
said  Lark  seriously.  "Old  Mr.  Avery 
gave  me  this  rope." 

"Yes,  he  did!  Lark  told  him  she 
was  looking  for  a  rope  just  exactly  like 
this  one,  and  then  he  gave  it  to  her. 
He  caught  the  idea  of  philanthropy 
right  away.  He's  a  very  nice  old 
gentleman,  I  tell  you.  He's  so  trusting 
and  unsuspicious.  I'm  very  fond  of 
people  like  that." 

"We  thought  when  you  had  the  board 
nicely  nailed  on,  you  might  rope  it 
securely  to  the  limbs  above.  They  are 
in  very  good  position,  and  that  will 
make  it  absolutely  safe.  Do  you  sup- 
pose you  can  do  that,  Jerry?  Do  yo.u 
get  seasick  when  you  climb  high?" 

"Oh,  no,  high  altitudes  never  make 
me  seasick.  I've  a  very  good  head  for 
such  purposes." 

"Then  suppose  you  get  busy  before 
It  grows  dark.  We're  in  a  great  hurry. 
And  we  do  not  want  Connie  to  catch 
us  putting  it  up.  It'll  be  such  fun  to 
sit  up  there  and  swing  when  the  wind 
blows,  and  have  poor  Connie  down  be- 
neath wondering  how  we  manage  to 
stick  on.  She  can't  see  the  seat  from 
the  ground.  Won't  it  be  a  good  joke 
on  her?" 

*'0h,  very — yes,  indeed.  Well,  let's 
begin.  Now,  observe!  I  will  just  loop 
this  end  of  the  rope  lightly  about  my — 
er — middle.  The  other  end  will  dangle 
on  the  ground,  to  be  drawn  up  at  will. 
Observe  also  that  I  bestow  the  good 
but  rusty  nails  in  this  pocket,  and 
the  hammer  here.  Then  with  the  ad- 
mirable   board    beneath    my    arm,    I 

mount    to    the    heights    of Say, 

twine,  didn't  I  see  an  old-  buggy  seat 


Seems    to 


out    in    the    barn    today? 
me " 

"Oh,  Jerry!"  The  twins  fairly 
smothered  him.  "Oh,  you  darling. 
You  are  the  nicest  old  thing.  Now  we 
can  understand  why  Prudence  seems 
to  like  you.  We  never  once  thought 
of  the  old  buggy  seat!     Oh,  Jerry!" 

Then  they  hastily  brought  the  dis- 
carded seat  from  the  barn,  and  with 
the  help  of  Jerry  it  was  shoved  up  on 
the  woodshed.  From  there  he  lifted 
it  to  the  lowest  limb  of  the  old  maple, 
and  a  second  later  he  was  up  himself. 
Then  it  was  lifted  again,  and  again  he 
followed — up,  and  up,  and  up — the 
loose  end  of  the  donated  rope  trailing 
loose  on  the  ground  below.  The  twins 
promptly — as  promptly  as  possible, 
that  is — followed  him  into  the  tree. 

"Oh,  yes,  we'll  come  along.  We're 
used  to  climbing,  and  we're  very 
agile.  And  you  will  need  us  to  hold 
things  steady  while  you  hammer." 

And  Jerry  smiled  as  he  heard  the 
faithful  twins,  with  much  grunting 
and  an  occasional  groan,  following  in 
his  wake. 

It  was  a  delightful  location,  as  they 
had  said.  So  heavy  was  the  leafy 
screen  that  only  by  lifting  a  branch 
here  or  there  could  they  see  through 
it.  The  big  seat  fitted  nicely  on  the 
two  limbs,  and  Jerry  fastened  it  with 
the  rusty  nails.  The  twins  were 
Jubilant,  and  loud  in  their  praises  of 
his  skill  and  courage. 

"Oh,  Jerry,"  exclaimed  Carol  with 
deep  satisfaction,  "it's  such  a  blessing 
to  discover  something  really  nice  about 
you  after  all  these  months!" 

"Now,   we'll   just " 

"Hush!"  hissed  Lark.  "Here  comes 
Connie.  Hold  your  breath,  Jerry,  and 
don't  budge." 

"Isn't  she  in  on  this?"  he  whispered. 
He  could  hear  Connie  making  weird 
noises  as  she  came  around  the  house 
from  the  front.  She  was  learning  to 
whistle,  and  the  effect  was  ghastly  in 
the  extreme.  Connie's  mouth  had  not 
been  designed  for  whistling. 

"Sh!  She's  the  band  of  dark-browed 
gypsies  trying  to  steal  my  lovely  wife." 

"I'm  the  lovely  wife,"  interrupted 
Carol  complacently. 

"But  Connie  does  not  know  about  it. 
She  is  so  religious  she  won't  be  any 
of  the  villain  parts.  When  we  want 
her  to  be  anything  real  low-down,  we 
have  to  do  it  on  the  sly.  She  would 
no  more  consent  to  a  band  of  dark- 
browed   gypsies  than   she   would " 

Connie  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  parsonage,  out  the  back  walk  be- 
neath the  maple.  Then  she  gave  a 
gleeful  scream.  Right  before  her  lay 
a  beautiful  heavy  rope.  Connie  had 
been  yearning  for  a  good  rope  to  make 
a  swing.  Here  It  lay  at  her  very  feet, 
plainly  a  gift  of  the  gods.  She  did  not 
wait  to  see  where  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  was.  She  just  grabbed  what 
she  saw  before  her,  and  started  vio- 
lently back  around  the  house  with  it, 
yelling  "Prudence!     Look  at  my  rope!" 

Prudence  rushed  around  the  parson- 
age. The  twins  shrieked  wildly,  as 
there  was  a  terrific  tug  and  heave  of 
the  limb  beside  them,  and  then — a 
crashing  of  branches  and  leaves.  Jerry 
was  gone! 

It  did  look  horrible,  from  above  as 
well  as  below.  But  Jerry,  when  he 
felt  the  first  light  twinge  as  Connie 
lifted  the  rope,  foresaw  what  was  com- 
ing and  was  ready  for  It.  As  he  went 
down  he  grrabbed  a  firm  hold  on  the 
branch  on  which  he  had  stood,  then 
he  dropped  to  the  next,  and  held  again. 
On  the  lowest  limb  he  really  clung 
for  fifteen  seconds,  and  took  in  his 
bearings.  Connie  had  dropped  the 
rope  when  the  twins  screamed,  so  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  her. 
He  saw  Prudence,  white,  with  wild 
eyes,  both  arms  stretched  out  toward 
him. 

"O.  K.,  Prue,"  he  called,  and  then  he 
dropped.    He  landed  on  his  feet,  a  litr 


tie    jolted,    but    none    the    worse    for 
his  fall. 

He  ran  at  once  to  Prudence.  "I'm 
all  right,"  he  cried,  really  alarmed  by 
the  white  horror  in  her  face.  "Pru- 
dence!     Prudence!"     Then    her   arms 


dropped,  and,  with  a  brave  but  feeble 
smile,  she  swayed  a  little.  Jerry  took 
her  in  his  arms.  "Sweetheart!"  he 
whispered.  "Little  sweetheart!  Do- 
do you  love  me  so  much,  my  dearest?" 
The  twins  scrambled  down  from  the 


Don't  light  the  furnace, 
then  open  the  windows 
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But  that's  no  reason  for  lighting 
the  furnace  in  the  morning  and 
then  opening  the  w^indows  at  noon 
to  let  the  surplus  heat  out. 
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maple,  speecbless  and  cold  with  terror 
— and  saw  Prudence  and  Jerry!  Then 
they  saw  Connie,  staring  at  them  with 
interest  and  amusement. 

"I  think  we'd  better  go  to  bed,  all 
three  of  us,"  declared  Lark  sturdily. 
And  they  set  off  heroically  around  the 
house.    But  at  the  corner  Carol  turned. 

"Take  my  advice  and  go  into  the 
woodshed,"  she  said^  "for  all  the 
Averys  are  looking  out  of  their 
windows." 

Prudence  did  not  hear,  but  he  drew 
her  swiftly  into  the  woodshed.  Now, 
a  woodshed  is  a  hideously  unromantic 
sort  of  place.  And  there  was  nothing 
for  Prudence  to  sit  on,  that  Jerry 
might  kneel  at  her  feet.  So  they  dis- 
pensed with  formalities,  and  he  held 
her  in  his  arms  for  a  long  time,  and 
kissed  her  often,  and  whispered  sweet, 
meaningless  words  that  thrilled  her 
as  she  listened.  It  may  not  have  been 
comfortable,  but  it  was  evidently  en- 
durable, for  It  is  a  fact  that  they  did 
not  leave  that  woodshed  for  over  an 
hour.  Then  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  side  porch 
— and  history  repeated  itself  once 
more! 

At  12,  Jerry  went  upstairs  to  bed, 
his  lips  tingling  with  the  fervent  ten- 
derness of  her  parting  kiss.  At  1 
o'clock  he  stood  at  his  window,  look- 
ing soberly  out  into  the  moonlit  par- 
sonage yard.  "She  is  an  angel,  a  pure, 
sweet,  unselfish  little  angel,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  his  voice  was  broken,  and 
his  eyes  were  wet,  "and  she  is  going 
to  be  my  wife!  Oh,  God,  teach  me 
how  to  be  good  to  her,  and  help  me 
make  her  as  happy  as  she  deserves." 

At  2  o'clock  he  lay  on  his  bed,  star- 
ing into  the  darkness,  thinking  again 
the  soft,  shy  words  she  had  whispered 
to  him.  And  he  flung  his  arms  out 
toward  his  closed  door,  wanting  her. 
At  3  o'clock  he  dropped  lightly  asleep 
and  dreamed  of  her.  With  the  first 
pale  streaks  of  daylight  stealing  into 
his  room,  he  awoke.  It  was  after  4 
o'clock.  A  little  later — just  a  few 
minutes  later — he  heard  a  light  tap 
on  his  door.  It  came  again,  and  he 
bounded  out  of  bed. 

"Prudence!      Is  anything  wrong?" 

"Hush,  Jerry,  not  so  loud!"  And 
what  a  strange  and  weary  voice. 
"Come  downstairs,  will  you?  I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  I'll  wait  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Be  quiet — do  not 
wake  father  and  the  girls.  Will  you 
be  down  soon?" 

"In  two  minutes!" 

And  in  two  minutes  he  was  down, 
agonizingly  anxious,  knowing  that 
something  was  wrong.  Prudence  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  as  he  reached 
the  bottom  step  she  clutched  his  hands 
desperately. 

"Jerry,"  she  whispered,  "I — forgive 
me — I  honestly — oh,  I  dldnt  think 
what  1  was  saying  last  night.  You 
were  so  dear,  and  I  was  sc  happy,  and 
for  a  while  I  really  believed  we  could 
belong  to  each  other.  But  I  can't, 
you  know.  I've  promised  papa  and 
the  girls  a  dozen  times  that  I  would 
never  marry.  Don't  you  see  how  it  is? 
I  must  take  it  back." 

"Jerry  smiled  a  little,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. This  was  so  like  his  con- 
scientious  little   Prudence! 

"Dearest,"  he  said  gently,  "you  have 
said  that  because  you  were  not  awake. 
You  did  not  love.  But  you  are  awake 
now.  You  love  me.  Your  father  would 
never  allow  you  to  sacrifice  yourself 
like  that.  The  girls  would  not  hear 
of  it.  They  want  you  to  be  happy. 
And  you  can't  be  happy  without  me, 
can  you?" 

Suddenly  she  crushed  close  to  hfti. 
"Oh,  Jerry,"  she  sobbed,  "I  will  never 
be  happy  again,  I  know.  But — it  is 
right  for  me  to  stay  here  and  be  the 
mother  in  the  parsonage.  It  is  wicked 
for  me  to  want  you  more  than  all  of 
them.  Don't  you  see  it  is?  They 
haven't  any  mother.  They  haven't 
anyone  but  me.  Of  course,  they  would 
not  allow  it,  but  they  will  not  know 
anything  about  it.  I  must  do  it  my- 
self. And  father,  especially,  must 
never  know.  I  want  you  to  go  away 
this  morning  before  breakfast,  and — 
never  come  again." 

She  clung  to  him  as  she  said  this, 


but  her  voice  did  not  falter.  "And 
you  must  not  write  to  me  any  more. 
For,  oh,  Jerry,  if  I  see  you  again  I 
can  never  let  you  go,  I  know  it.  Will 
you  do  this  for  me?" 

"You've  been  up  all  night,  haven't 
you,  dearest?" 

"Yes — I  remembered,  and  then  I 
couldn't  sleep." 

"What    have    you    been     doing    all 


night?     It  is  morning  now." 

"I  walked  up  and  down  the  floor,  and 
pounded  my  hands  together,"  she  ad- 
mitted with  a  mournful  smile. 

"You  are  nervous  and  excited,"  he 
said  tenderly.  "Let%  wait  until  after 
breakfast.  Then  we'll  talk  it  all  over 
with  your  father,  and  it  shall  be  as 
he  says.     Won't  that  be  better?" 

"Oh,  no.     For  father  will  say  what- 


ever he  thinks  will  make  me  happy. 
He  must  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 
Promise,  Jerry,  that  you  will  never 
tell  him  one  word." 

"I  promise,  of  course.  Prudence.  I 
will  let  you  tell  him." 

But  she  shook  her  head.  "He  will 
never  know.  Oh,  Jerry!  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  never  seeing  you  again,  and 
never  getting  letters  from  you.  and 


If  you  had  been 
on  the  Arizona 


Mv^'^^^^eJ/ 


HERE  she  comes,  homeward 
bound,  with  "a  bone  in  her 
teeth,*'  and  a  record  for  looking 
into  many  strange  ports  in  six 
short  months. 

If  you  had  been  one  of  her  proud 
sailors  you  would  have  left  New  York 
City  in  January ^  been  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  in  February,  gone  ashore  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  March  and 
stopped  at  Brest,  France,  in  April  to 
bring  the  President  home.  In  May  the 
Arizona  swung  at  her  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Smyrna,  Turkey.  In  June  she 
rested  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  July  she  was  back  in  New  York 

harbor. 

Her  crew  boasts  that  no  millionaire 
tourist  ever  globe-trotted  like  this.  There 
was  one  period  of  four  weeks  in  which 
the  crew  saw  the  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

An  enliatment  in  the  navy 

gives  you  a  chance  at  the  education  of 
travel.  Your  mind  \s  quickened  by  contact 
with  new  people,  new  places,  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Pay  begins  the  day  you  join.  On  board 
ship  a  man  is  always  learning.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  and  he  is  taught  to  do  it 
well.  Trade  schools  develop  skill,  industry 
and  business  ability.  Work  and  play  are 
planned  by  experts.  Thirty  days  furlough 
each  year  with  full  pay.  The  food  is  fine.  A 
full  outfit  of  clothing  is  provided  free.  Pro- 
motion is  unlimited  for  men  of  brains.  You 
can  enlist  for  two  years  and  come  out 
broader,  stronger,  abler.  "The  Navy  made 
a  man  of  me"  is  an  expression  often  heard. 

Apply  at  any  recruiting  station  if 
you  are  over  17.  There  you  will  get 
full  information.  If  you  can't  find 
the  recruiting  station,  ask  your 
Postmaster.    He  knows. 


Shove  off  \ 
Join,  the  U 
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It   seems  to   kill   me  inside,   just  the 
thought  of  it." 

"Sit  down  here  in  my  lap.  Put  your 
head  on  my  shoulder,  like  that.  Let 
me  rub  your  face  a  little.  You're 
feverish.  You  are  siek.  Go  to  bed, 
won't  you,  sweetheart?  We  can  settle 
this  later  on." 

"You  must  go  right  away,  or  I  can 
not  let  you  go  at  all!" 

'*Do  you  mean  you  want  me  to  get 
my  things,  and  go  right  now?" 

"Yes."  She  buried  her  face  in  his 
shoulder.  "If— if  you  stay  in  your 
room  until  breakfast  time,  I  will  lock 
you  in  so  you  can  not  leave  me  again. 
I  know  it.  I  am  crazy  today." 

"Don't  you  think  you  owe  me  some- 
thing, as  well  as  your  father  and  sis- 
ters? Didn't  God  bring  us  together 
and  make  us  love  each  other?  Don't 
you  think  He  intended  us  for  each 
other?  Do  you  wish  you  had  never 
met  me?" 
"Jerry!" 

"Then,  sweetheart,  be  reasonable. 
Your  father  loved  your  mother  and 
married  her.  That  is  God's  plan  for 
all  of  us.  You  have  been  a  wonderfully 
brave  and  sweet  daughter  and  sister, 
I  know.  But  surely  Fairy  is  old 
enough  to  take  your  place  now." 

"Fairy's  going  to  be  a  professor,  and 
— the  girls  do  not  mind  her  very  well. 
And  she  isn't  as  much  comfort  to 
father  as  I  am.  It's  just  because  I 
am  most  like  mother,  you  see.  But, 
anyhow,  I  promised.  I  can't  leave 
them." 

"Your  father  expects  you  to  marry, 
and  to  marry  me.  I  told  him  about 
it  myself,  long  ago.  And  he  was  per- 
fectly willing.  He  didn't  say  a  word 
against   it." 

"Of  course  he  wouldn't.  That's  just 
like  father.  But,  still,  I  promised. 
And  what  would  the  girls  say  if  I 
should  go  back  on  them?  They  have 
trusted  me,  always.  If  I  fail  them, 
will  they  ever  trust  anybody  else?  If 
you  love  me,  Jerry,  please  go,  and  stay 
away."  But  her  arm  tightened  about 
his  neck.  "I'll  wait  here  until  you  get 
your  things,  and  we  can — say  good-bye. 
And  don't  forget  your  promise." 

"Oh,  very  well,  Prudence,"  he  an- 
swered half  irritably,  "if  you  insist 
on  ordering  me  away  from  the  house 

like  this,   I   can  only  go.     But " 

"Let's  not  talk  any  more  about  it, 
Jerry,  please.  I'll  wait  until  you  come 
down." 

When  he  came  down  a  little  later 
with  his  suitcase,  his  face  was  white 
and  strained. 

She  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
"Jerry,"  she  whispered,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  so  much  that — 
i  could  go  away  with  you.  and  never 
see  any  of  them  any  more,  or  papa, 
or  the  parsonage,  and  still  feel  rich,  if 
I  just  had  you!  You — everything  in 
me  seems  to  be  all  yours.  I — love 
you." 

Her  tremulous  lips  were  pressed 
against  his. 

"Oh,  sweetheart,  this  is  folly,  all 
folly.  But  I  can't  make  you  see  It. 
It    is    wrong,    it    is    wickedly    wrong, 

but " 

"But  I  am  all  they  have,  Jerry,  and 
— I  promised." 

"Whenever  you  want  me,  Prudence, 
Just  send.  I'll  never  change.  I'll  al- 
ways be  just  the  same.  God  intended 
you  for  me,  I  know,  and — I'll  be 
waiting." 

"Jerry!  Jerry!  Jerry!"  she  whis- 
pered passionately,  sobbing,  quivering 
In  his  arms.  It  was  he  who  drew 
away. 

"Good-bye,  sweetheart,"  he  said 
quietly,  great  pity  in  his  heart  for 
the  girl  who  in  her  desire  to  do  right 
was  doing  such  horrible  wrong.  "Good- 
bye, sweetheart.  Remember,  I'll  be 
waiting.     Whenever  you  send,   I   will 

come." 

He  stepped  outside,  and  closed  the 
door.  Prudence  stood  motionless,  her 
hands  clenched,  until  she  could  no 
longer  hear  his  footsteps.  Then  she 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  lay  there, 
face  downward,  until  she  heard  Fairy 
moving  in  her  room  upstairs.  Then 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  built 
the  fire  for  breakfast. 

(To  he  continued) 
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from  September  9th  to  October  25th,  1919. 

IN  CASH 

to  the  candidate  turning  in  the  second  highest  amount 
of   votes    from    September  9th  to  October  25th,  1919. 

Only  35  Candidates  Entered 

Standing  of  Candidates  up  to  September  27,   1919. 


L.  H.  Britt.  Va 142.000 

W.  J.  Bass,  Va. 208,000 

Mrs.  Amanda  Barnard,  N.  Y 209,500 

Minnie  May  Bowser,  Pa , 211,000 
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M,   E.  Harshbarger.   Pa 213.500 

Joe  M.  Kugler,  N.  J 116.500 

D.  A.  Ather.  Va 108.800 

Elwood  Jackson.  N.  J 108,800 

J.  T.  Bell.  Pa 214.500 


Think  of  this  wonderful  offer!   3  automobiles  and  27  other  Grand  Awards, 
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candidates  are  invited  to  be  here  at  the  opening  of  mail.  Can  anything  be  more 
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You  will  receive  5000  votes  for  cou- 
pon and  100,000  free  votes  when  you 
enter.  Every  candidate  on  the  above 
list  has  these  free  votes  to  their  credit. 
Read  the  Square  Deal  Offer,  and  look 
at  the  standing  of  candidates,  and  start 
in  to  work.  It  would  be  easy  to  beat 
the  high  vote  of  any  candidate. 


NOMINATION  BLANK 

Good  for  5000  Free  Votes 

Campaign  Mgr.  The  Practical  Farmer, 
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The  Practical  Fanner 
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Rearing  Fall  Calves  on  Skim  Milk 

E.    E.    UUSHI.NG 

Fall  calves  can  be  successfully 
reared  on  skim  milk.  We  have  reared 
several  calves  during  the  winter  that 
had  no  whole  milk  after  they  were 
three  to  four  weeks  old.  Progressive 
dairymen  tell  us  that  there  is  no  pay 
In  rearing  a  calf  on  whole  milk  when 
dairy  products  are  so  high.  It  has 
been  successfully  proven  that  they 
can  be  raised  on  skim  milk,  with  meal 
and  grains  fed  to  take  the  .place  of 
the  butterfat  that  was  taken  from  the 
milk.  Skim-milk  calves  that  ^re  prop- 
erly fed  and  housed  will  be  just  as 
thrifty  as  though  they  had  subsisted 
on  whole  milk. 

Some  advise  us  that  a  calf  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suck  the  mother 
if  It  Is  going  to  be  "hand  raised." 
We  have  had  better  success  by  allow- 
ing the  calf  to  remain  with  the  cow 
from  four  days  to  a  week.  This  al- 
lows the  calf  to  obtain  the  first  milk, 
or  colostrum,  which  is  very  essential 
to  its  well-being.  A  good  start  in  life 
is  half  the  battle  in  rearing  the  calf. 
The  colostrum  is  of  a  laxative  nature, 
and  aids  in  getting  the  digestive 
organs  In  good  working  order.  To  be 
sure,  the  milk  could  be  milked  and 
fed  the  calf,  but  when  it  is  allowed 
to  do  Its  own  milking,  It  can  get  it 
while  It  is  warm  and  at  short  intervals. 

After  the  calf  Is  separated  from 
the  cow,  which  should  be  when  it  is 
four  days  to  a  week  old,  give  it  an 
equal  amount  of  whole  and  skim  milk. 
Continue  in  this  manner  for  the  first 
week.  Then  gradually  diminish  the 
amount  of  whole  milk,  replacing  the 
amount  with  skim  milk,  till  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  weeks  it  will  be 
on  skim  milk  entirely.  It  is  not  best 
to  change  from  whole  milk  to  skim 
milk  abruptly. 

They  are  often  very  stubborn  to 
learn"to  drink  from  a  pail  or  pan  at 
first.  Wet  the  fingers  with  the  warm 
milk,  and  get  the  calf  to  su<  king  the 
fingers.  Then  gently  draw  the  hand 
down  into  the  pail  of  milk,  and  they 
will  soon  Itfarn  It  In  this  way.  We 
have  let  them  miss  a  meal  when  they 
^  were  too  hard  to  control,  and  the  next 
meal  they  will  be  ready  to  drink  it. 

The  young  calf  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day  till  it  is  three  weeks 
old.  Their  digestive  organs  are  weak, 
and  it  is  better  to  feed  them  a  smaller 
amount  three  times  daily  than  to  let 
them  drink  so  much  twice  a  day.  A 
quart  of  milk  three  times  a  day  Is 
sufficient  for  the  second  week.  Some 
calves  require  more  milk  than  others, 
but  this  Is  a  safe  rule  to  follow. 
After  they  are  four  weeks  old  they 
ran  have  all  the  skim  milk  they  will 
drink,  and,  believe  me,  they  can  hide 
a  good-sized  pail  of  it  twice  a  day. 

Be  sure  that  the  milk  Is  always 
warm  when  given  to  the  calf.  It 
should  be  as  near  the  temperature  It 
was  taken  from  the  cow  as  possible. 
If  It  has  cooled,  the  milk  should  be 
warmed  before  feeding.  If  the  milk 
is  separated  immediately  after  milk- 
ing, it  will  be  warm  enough  when 
taken   from  the  separator. 

After  the  whole  milk  Is  taken  from 
the  calf's  ration,  cornmeal  should  be 
given  once  a  day.  We  never  feed  it 
In  the  raw  state,  but  cook  it  with 
enough    water   to  form   a  thin   gruel. 


This  Is  mixed  with  some  milk  and 
fed  warm.  One  pint  of  meal  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  month-old  calf,  and  the 
amount  can  be  increased  as  the  calf 
becomes  older. 

All  the  buckets,  pans,  etc.,  used  in 
feeding  the  calf  sfiould  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Be  sure  to  wash  and 
scald  them  after  each  using.  The  calf 
will  be  sure  to  develop  bowel  trouble 
if  it  is  fed  from  filthy  pails. 

Calves  should  be  taught  to  eat  grain 
as  early  as  possible,  and  this  is  much 
sooner  than  many  suppose.  A  good 
grain  mixture  for  the  winter  calf  is 
equal  parts  of  corn,  bran  and  oats, 
with  a  small  amount  of  oil  meal  added. 
They  will  learn  to  nibble  at  hay  when 
but  a  few  weeks  old  If  they  are  given 
a  chance.  Clover  hay  Is  excellent  for 
the  growing  calf. 

The  fall  calf  will  have  to  be  well 
sheltered  If  It  thrives  through  the 
winter.  A  warm,  roomy  box  stall  with 
ample  ventilation  should  be  provided, 
and  there  should  be  a  lot  or  pasture 
to  run  in  when  the  weather  is  suit- 
able.. Keep  the  pen  clean  and  well 
supplied  with  clean  bedding.  Lime 
scattered  about  the  stall  will  help  in 
keeping  down  bad  odors. 

Should  the  calf  develop  bowel  trouble 
without  any  visible  cause,  it  is  a  good 
Indication  that  It  is  getting  too  much 
milk.  If  its  surroundings  have  been 
sanitary,  milk  fed  warm,  etc.,  the  best 
plan  is  to  reduce  the  milk  for  a  few 
days  and  note  the  results.  After  the 
calf  is  four  weeks  old  there  is  little 
danger  of  bowel  trouble,  provided  it 
Is   properly  cared  for. 

Illinois. 


Getting  Control  of  Animal  Diseases 
Speaking  recently  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Meat  Packers  in 
session  at  Atlantic  City.  Dr.  John  R. 
Mohler,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  said:  "As  to 
most  animal  diseases.  I  am  now  able 
to  say  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
that  victory  against  them  is  in  sight, 
and  in  certain  cases  eradication  Is 
practically  complete.  There  Is  still 
need  for  abundant  field  and  laboratory 
work,  thorough  supervision  and  ener- 
getic inspection,  but  we  are  confident 
that  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time 
before  every  serious  disease  must  yield 
to  the  weapons  of  science.  As  late 
as  1906,  cattle  scabies  was  prevalent 
In  about  1,300,000  square  miles  of  the 
United  States.  Now  the  country  Is 
practically  free  from  this  disease.  In 
1906  about  1,800,000  square  miles  were 
infested  with  the  sheep  scab  disease. 
Now  only  about  200.000  square  miles 
remain  infested,  and  at  the  recent  rate 
of  progress  the  next  year  should  prac- 
tically see  the  end  of  sheep  scab.  In 
1906  the  cattle  fever  tick  occupied  a 
domain  of  about  700.000  square  miles. 
This  has  now  been  reduced  to  less 
than  300,000  square  miles,  and  the 
tick  is  doomed  to  practical  extinction 
within  the  next  four  years.  The  hog 
cholera  campaign  has  been  of  guerilla 
character,  but  the  use  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  virus,  Is  a  definite  means  of 
preventing  further  outbreaks  of  seri- 
ous character.  Foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  appeared  in  the  United  States  at 
six    different    periods   within    the   last 


half  century,  but  has  been  eradicated, 
with  a  total  of  cattle  infected  during 
all  of  these  six  periods  of  less  than 
100,000 — a  relatively  small  figure  when 
compared  with  67,000,000,  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

"To  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  live 
stock  in  the  United  States,"  Dr. 
Mohler  continued,  "is  a  very  extensive 
undertaking,  and  to  some  may  seem 
t^ndless.  We  do  not  consider  It  so.  We 
know  definitely  that  tuberculosis  can 
be  eradicated  from  small  areas,  and 
what  can  be  done  on  farms  or  in  an 
area  as'  large  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia can  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.  There  is  no  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  eradication  of  tubercu- 
losis from  the  entire  United  States. 
Actual  accomplishment  depends  neces- 
sarily on  public  enlightenment  and  on 
public  co-operation,  also  on  adequate 
facilities  and  trained  men  to  do  the  test- 
ing properly.  This  generation  probably 
will  not  see  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
but  others  will  follow  and,  we  hope, 
will  push  the  work  to  completion." 


THE  SELF-OIUNQ  WINDMILL 

has  become  ao  popular  in  ita  Brat  (our  years  that 
thousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  t^<wera,  other  makes  of  milla.  and  to  replace.  •! 
small  cost,  the  searins  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  makins  them  ■elf-oil- 
ing. Ita  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keep*  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splaah  Oil- 
ins  Syatem  constandy 
floods  everybearing with  oil, pre-  . 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the  ^ 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  , 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  halt  the  load. 
We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supply    Good*    and  Steel   Frame   Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelflir  SL,  Cbicaso 

m  O LASS ESwrttt  ft!  Spiclal  Prici 

PUIateiphto  Mtiassu  CMMuy.  IKS  liicl  St..  PUIatelpUa.  Pa. 

REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

lATfie  strains,  all  ages,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  Bows, 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Service  Bucks,  Grade  Guern- 
sey and  Hoistein  Calves.     ColHcs  and  Beagle  Pups. 

Send  stamp  for  prices  and  Circulars. 
P.  F.  HAIVIIIiTON,  C'orlirMnville.  Pa. 

"HAMPNIIIRKS**  Bred  Gilts 
for  fall  farrow;  li'>  lb  boars,  pigs 
any  nee.  free  circular. 
LOCUST  LAW>  FARM.  Blrd- 
In*HaDd.  Box  P.  Lauc.  Co..  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE  SOW  PIGS  l.r'^^l 

fine,  long,  deep  valuable  kind,  real  mothei'  makers. 
^V.  F.  JHcSPARKAN.  Fnrniss,  Ps. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 
Your  Spreader 

A  GOOD  manure  spreader,  properly  used, 
will  undoubtedly  earn  its  full  cost  and  more 
on  any  average  farm  this  year.  Besides  doing  that, 
it  gets  you  into  the  habit  of  fertilizing  your  land  regu- 
larly and  so  building  up  a  soil  condition  that  makes 
your  farm  more  valuable  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Everybody  expects  prices  of  farm  products  to  be 
high  this  year.  The  market  will  absorb  everything 
you  can  raise  and  pay  you  well  for  it.  Occasional 
top  dressings  of  growing  crops  will  increase  yields 
this  year,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
your  spreader,  and  will  also  give  you  even  greater 
assurance  of  bigger  yields  next  year.  Buy  your  manure 
spreader  now  and  get  busy. 

For  best  results,  get  one  of  the  light-draft 

Com  King  —  Cloverleaf  — 
20th  Century 

spreaders,  whichex'cr  of  the  three  the  dealer  sells.  All  these 
machines  spread  beyond  the  wheel  tracks,  yet  are  so  narrow 
they  can  be  driven  right  into  the  barn  for  easy  loading.  There 
are  three  handy  sizes,  small,  medium,  and  large.  Each  can  be 
adjusted  to  do  the  heaviest  spreading  ever  required,  or  for 
the  lightest  kind  of  top  dressing.  The  spread  is  wide  enough 
to  dress  three  rows  of  corn  at  once. 

You  cannot  expect  land  to  grow  bumper  cropw  on  an  empty 
stomach.  This  year  it  will  pay  you  well  to  feed  your  crops. 
Buy  a  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or  20th  Century  spreader 
now.  At  harvest  time  you  can  charge  the  full  cost  off  your 
books  and  have  a  spreader  that  has  cost  you  nothing  and  that 
will  do  good  work  for  years  to  come.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  for  catalogues. 
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51  beautiful  pieces, 
with  the  daintiest  Rose  Border  design. 
Think  of  the  attractiveness  such  a  set  as  this  gives  to  a 
meal  where  there  are  guests— how  complete  it  makes  the  service— and 
how  satisfying  it  is  to  know  that  the  table  is  set  with  dishes  of  the  most  artistic  pattern. 
Do  not  miss  this  opportunity.  The  entire  set  is  sent  subject  to  your  approval  and  you  can 
enjoy  it  for  a  whole  month  before  you  decide.  But  we  know  what  you  will  say,  once  you  see  it. 

Yes,  this  beautiful  51-piece  Dinner  Set  sent  to  I  Materials  are  very  durable,  highly  glazed  and 
you  for  only  $1.00  now.  You  may  pay  the  balance  fired;  decoration  being  placed  on  each  Ipiece  before 
^  ^^     -  -        "    '      •'     -^  ^         the  final  glazing  is  executed.    Correct  number  of 

pieces  to  constitute  a  complete  service  for  6  per- 
sons. There  are  51  pieces  m  all,  consisting  of  6— 
9  in.  Dinner  Plates,  6—7  in.  Pie  Plates,  6— 7^  m. 
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on  our  easy  credit  terms.  One  of  the  richest  de- 
signs. Closely  resembles  sets  costing  many 
times  our  bargain  price.  Absolutely  a  won- 
derful set  of  dishes  to  be  offered  at  this  price. 
Pattern  derived  from  the  heavy  gold  treat- 
ment of  King  George  period.  It  is  rich  in 
appearance,  with  an  artistic  border  of  trellis 
roses  setting  off  the  beautiful  Colonial  shape. 

30Day^fM^e  Trial 

Just  mail  the  coupon  and  $1  and  this  elegant  rose  decorated 
Dinner  Set  goes  to  you  on  30  days'  free  trial.    We  want  you  to 
actually  use  it  and  to  see  how  it  beautifies  your  table  before 
Tou  decide  whether  to  keep  it  or  not.    If  not  satisfied  send  it 
back  and  we  will  refund  your  dollar  and  pay  transportation  both 
ways.    If  you  find  it  all  you  expect,  it  is  yours  on  credit.    Pay 
baUince  on  our  easy  terms,  with  months  and  months  to  pay. 

I   Fgf^p  Bargain  Book 

^      ^f     VM  ^t  ^U      Send  only  a  post  card  for  Hartman's 
*^  great   Bargain  Catalog  which   shows 

thousands  of  wonderful  offerings  for  the  home.    Bargain  after  bar- 

§ain,  thousands  of  them,  in  furniture,  rugs,  curtains,  stoves,  ranges, 
ishes,   silverware,  jewelry,    clocks,  phonographs,   baby  carriages, 
^  f       washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  kitchenware,  gas  engines,  cream 
SI       separators,  general  farm  equipment,  etc.— all  on  easy  credit  terms. 
Sf        Get  this  great  Bargain  Book.     Hundreds  of  pages— many  in  colors 
^  f       showing  just  what  the  merchandise  looks  like.  ^  A  post  card  brings  it. 
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Soup  Plates,  6  Cups,  6  Saucers,  6-5 J4  m.  Fruit     (-: 
Dishes,  6  Individual  Butters,!— 10^  m.Meat  Platter,      S 
1— 12?4  in.  Meat  Platter,  1  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover      "• 
(2  pieces),   1  Creamer,  1  Salad  or  Jelly  Dish,  1—8 
in.  Round  Vegetable  Dish,  1—8  in.  Oval 
Vegetable  Dish,  1—9  in.  Round 
Fruit  Bowl.    We  guarantee  safei 
delivery,  carefully  packed.  Ship- 
ped from  our  Chicago  warehouse. 
Shipping  weight  about  40  Iba. 
Order  No.  325BMA12.  Price  $11.88. 
Send  $1  low.  Balance  $1.25  a  month. 


THE  MARTMAN  COMPANY       . 

4006  LaSalle  Street,  Dept.  2190  Chloago 

,-otfS**^   Enclosed  ia  Sl.(«.  Send  me  the  Dinner  Set  No.3a5BMAl» 
K^t%\W^.^LA     I  am  to  have  80  days'  trial.  If  not  satlsfled  will  ihlp  It  ,^ 

UW^»'L  ^XW  back  and  you  will  refund  my  fl.OO  and  nay  transportation 
J! ik.^0^  ^  charges  both  ways.  If  1  keep  the  set,  1  will  pay  fl.2&  per 
^r^\^f^^    month  until  the  price.  Sll.88,  Is  paid. 

^TwrjT^     Fame ~ 

^^Iftftlw      Address 

vyivJ^    Occupation. 

Nearest  Shipping  Point  -v —       ,  ^ 
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A  County's  Verdict  on  Corn,  Wheat  and  Oats 


FARMING  is  the  most  complex  ©ccupation.  as  the 
farmer  must  be  capitalist,  manager  and  laborer 


ARTHUR  D.  CROMWELL 


of  my  herd  of  cows  last  year,  and  then  made  more 

clear  money  than   I  ever  made  before  in  my  life, 
*•      rarmer  musi  ue  capuauBi,  maiiagt;!  auu  lau^ici  ^»tw.»  j  »,«     i     «■ 

all  in  one      Then,  to  make  matters  more  complex,  successful  poultiymen,  and  hence  cannot  afford  to  The  explanation  seemed  to  be  that  he  kept  his  best 

the  farmer  is  controlled  to  a  large  degree  by  the  feed  chickens   bought   feeds.     Of  course,  there  are  cows,   and    fed    them   home-grown   feed.     He   could 

weather      The  number  of  days  that  he   can   work,  poultryiuen  in  Chester  county  who  make  money  by  not  make  money  buying  feed  for  his  poorest  cows, 

when  he  can  work    the  size  of  his  crops,  the  time  feeding  bought  feed,  but  the  successful  poultryman  The  man  who  has  a  little  grain  to  sell  is  apt  to  be 

when   he   can   get   his  crops   planted   or  harvested,  is  not  the  average  farmer;  he  is  a  specialist.    Then,  growing   good    crops,    to    be   feeding   liberally,    and 


are  all  controlled  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  weather.  And  '  that  same 
weather  to  a  large  degree  deter- 
mines what  he  gets  for  his  crops. 
This  complexity  of  the  situation 
accounts  in  part  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  delayed  in  reducing  farming 
to  an  accurate  classified  and  tabu- 
lated science.  It  is  to  a  large 
degree  a  matter  of  good  judgment 
and  a  never-ending  series  of  ad- 
justments that  have  in  them  an 
element  of   guess. 

But,  for  all  this,  there  are  some 
things  that  have  been  learned  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  man- 
agement of  many  different  farms, 
and  these  things  are  very  helpful 
in  telling  what  to  do  to  best  advan- 
tage. A  little  over  a  year  ago  I 
told  some  of  the  things  found  by 
the  survey  conducted  by  the  office 
of  farm  management  at  Washing- 
ton in  Chester  county  (Pennsyl- 
vania). These  men  were  going 
among  the  farmers  and  tryirig  to 
find  out  the  elements  that  made 
some  successful  and  others  unsuc- 
cessful. An  average  of  some  20,000 
such  records  at  Washington  shows 
an  error  of  less  than  1  per  cent., 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  some 
of  the  findings  in  Chester  county 
are  safe  to  act  on  as  guide  signs 
to  tell  us  which  of  two  ways  to 
select.  For  this  reason  I  thought 
it  might  be  interesting  to  see  what 
they  can  tell  us  regarding  corn, 
wheat  and  oats— the  three  great 
American   cereals. 

When  we  come  to  study  these 
records  and  to  study  them  hard 
and  for  a  long  time,  we  discover 
many  Interesting  things— such  as 
that  in  Chester  county  where  a 
fffrmer  had  much  less  or  much 
more   than    one   hundred    hens,    he 


Corn  i»  King  and  thouaanda  of  aerma  are  atill  cut,  ahoeked  and  huaked  each  year 

aa  food  for  man  and  beaat 


hence    to    be   having   a    margin    of 
profit  coming  his  way. 

Of  course,  the  things  that  we 
have  found  in  all  farm  surveys 
we  find  true  for  Chester  county. 
The  larger  the  farm,  the  larger  the 
labor  or  net  income.  The  larger 
the  business,  that  is.  the  more  the 
farmer  sells  and.  if  necessary,  buys, 
the  more  his  labor  income.  The 
larger  the  income  per  cow,  the 
larger  the  labor  income.  The 
greater  the  yields  up  to  40  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  the  greater  the 
labor  income.  That  means  if  the 
average  farmer  is  getting  56  bushels 
of  corn  per  aore,  the  farmers  who 
are  making  most  money  are  getting 
about  75  bushels  per  acre. 

But  I  think  there  may  be  some- 
thing interesting  for  the  reader  if 
"we  study  for  a  little  the  number  of 
acres  or  the  percentage  of  the  farm 
that  can  to  the  best  advantage  be 
In  different  grain  crops.  This  is 
called  crop  area,  and  means  the 
percentage  of  the  cultivated  area  of 
the  farm  that  is  used  for  the  dif- 
ferent crops.  For  instance,  what 
part  of  the  farm  should  be  planted 
with  wheat  in  order  for  us  to  make 
the  most  money? 

The  men  conducting  the  survey- 
found  28  farms  where  les.=!  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  area  wat-  planted 
to  wheat  and  where  the  farmers' 
labor  income,  was  scored  63  per  cent. 
That  means,  taking  the  average 
farmer's  labor  income  as  100  per 
cent.,  these  2S  men  were  37  points 
below  the  average.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  investigators  found  213 
farms  where  wheat  was  planted  on 
from  10  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  culti- 
vated area.  The  labor  income  of 
these  213  men  was  107  per  cent., 
that   is.  it   was  7   points  above  the 


did" not  average  as  large  a  net  or  labor  Income  as     again.   If  the  farmer  does  not  sell   any   Rrain.  he     average.    Where  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  farm 
Si:  re;gh,K,r,%ho  Kept  a.»ut  one  hundred   hens,     may  „e  having  too  ,o.  yields  or  he  .nay  he  Keep.n.     -P'-'edto  wheat   -,«- ''eVc^nt'"  Nol' wS 


If  a  farmer  sold  a  little  corn,  he  averaged  a  larger  so  many  (ows  that   he  has  to  buy  feed.     A  skillful 

Income  than  his  neighbors  who  had  no  corn  to  sell,  dairyman  can  make  cows  pay  on  bought  feeds,  biit 

The   reason    seems   to    be   that   about    one   hundred  most    farmers    must    grow    most    of    their    feed    in 

hens    can    pick    up    a   living,    and    hence    cost   the  order   to   make  money   by   producing  milk   to   sell. 

farmer  little,  if  anything.     Most   farmers  are  not  A  farmer  said  to  me  the  other  day.    "I  sold  one-half 


the  labor  income  was  only  97  per  cent.  Now.  what 
can  we  learn  from  this?  First,  the  farmers  who 
grew  no  wheat  were  making  63  per  cent.,  that  is, 
just  a  little  over  half  as  much  as  the  average 
farmers  of  their  district.     Also,  it  does  not  mam 
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that  wheat  is  not  a  paying  crop  for  the  farmers 
who  grow  OYer  30  per  cent,  of  their  cultivated  fields 
In  wheat.  It  pays  to  grow  wheat  in  Chester  county 
because  we  can  do  the  work  at  a  time  when  there 
is  nothing  else  so  profitable  to  do,  and,  again,  wheat 


Profiting  by  War  Lessons 
T 


die    in    the    United    States    from    tuberculosis   each 
year — practically    all    of    them   preventable   deaths. 

L.  N.  HiLDEBRAND                           •  Again,  16,800  women  die  in  childbirth  in  the  coun- 

RAVELING  slowly  homeward  on  a  local  train,  try  each  year,  and  most  of  these  are  preventable 

a  young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  but  deaths.     Also   it  would   have  been   interesting  for 

pays  because  it  enables  us  to  rotate  crops  and  get     with  the  red  chevron  on  his  left  sleeve  showing  his  the  young  man  to  know   that  75  per  cent,  of  the 

the  field  into  clover.                                                              discharge,  was   trying  to  control  his  thoughts  for  children  in  the  public  schools  suffer  from  a  physical 

Now   you  ask:     "What  about  oats?     Are  they  a     a  few  moments  and  concentrate  them  in  one  groove,  defect  that  might  be  remedied, 

paying  crop?"     On  140  farms  it  was  found  that  no     They  would  not  concentrate.    They  insisted  on  jump-  This  is  the  information  the  American  Red  Cross 

oats    were   grown,   and   the   labor   income  was   170     ing  into  the  past  to  dig  up  experiences,  and  then  had  before  it  when  the  question  of  continuing  its 

per  cent.     On  another  141  farms,  from  1  to  9  per     darting   into   the   future   in   a  seeming   attempt   to  home  service  work  and  extending  it  to  civilians  was 

cent,   of  #the  cultivated   area   was    planted,  to   oats,     link  together  life  in  the  army  on  both  sides  of  the  considered.     The  home   service  section  of  the  Red 

and  the  labor  income  ^n^s  108  per  cent.,  while  on     Atlantic   ocean   with   earning  a  living  by   farming  Cross  was  organized  to  assist  families  of  soldiers 

97  other  faqns  where  more  than  10  per  cent,  was     in  the  United  States.  and  sailors.    Problems  of  sickness,  worry,  backward 

devoted   to   oats,   the   labor    income   dropped   to   73         The  young  man  thought  of  the  future  of  the  coun-  or  unruly  children,  perplexities  in  household  man- 

per   cent.     This   means  that   the   farmers  who  are     try  in  general,  and  the  future  of  that  little  bit  of  agement,  business  and  legal  tangles,  mental  depres- 

growing  no  oats  are  making  70  per  cent,  above  the     country  he  was  returning  to  in  particular.     There  sion,   in   fact,   anything   that   was   causing  trouble, 

had  been  no  glory  of  fighting  where  he  was;  it  had  was  an  opportunity  for  the  home  service  worker 
always  been  just  a  little  farther  on  or  just  around 
the  corner.     Most  of  army  life  appeared  to  him  as 
hard   work;    most   of   farm   life   seemed   to   be   the 
same  thing.     But  the  farm  had  its  advantages  over 


average  farmer  of  their  section.  But  the  farmer 
who  is  growing  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  his 
cultivated  land  in  oats  is  making  27  per  cent,  less 
than  the  average  farmer.  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  a  good  oats  section.     Oats  require  a 


The  Red  Cross  promised  the  soldiers  and  sailors 

(Concluded  on  page  343) 


coldor  climate.     The  farmers  of  the  corn  belt,  on     the  army,  although  he  was  forced  to  admit  to  him- 


their  larger   farms  and   in  their   dryer  and  colder 
climate,  grow  the  oats  and  ship  them  into  eastern 
states,   where   they   are  sold   for  less   than   eastern 
farmers  can  grow  them. 
.What  about  covn?     Does   it  pay   our   farmers  to 


self  that  the  army  had  advantages  too. 

Could  these  advantages  be  combined?  And  again 
his  thoughts  jumped  from  military  to  civilian  life 
and  back  again.  At  home  he  had  been  taught  per- 
sonal cleanliness  since  his  childhood.    Each  morning 


Alfalfa  and  Wheat 

A.    E.    GRANTHAM 

>HE  seedlings  of  alfalfa  which  w'ere  made  during 
August  will  make  a  growth  of  several  inches 
before  frost,  if  conditions  are  right.  The  question 
is  often  asked  whether  it  is  best  to  cut  the  alfalfa 


grow  corn,  and,  if  so.  how  much?     On   138  farms     he  washed  his  hands  and  face,  long  before  he  joined     during  the  fall,  immediately  following  seeding.     It 


where  corn  was  planted  up  to  19 
per  cent,  of  the  area,  the  labor  in- 
come was  only  94  per  cent.  Where 
corn  was  the  crop  on  from  20  to  29 
per  cent,  of  the  farm,  as  was  the 
case  on  188  farms,  the  labor  income 
was  102  per  cent.,  while  on  42  farms 
where  it  comprised  from  30  to  39  per 
cent,  of  the  area,  the  labor  income 
amounted  to  121  per  cent.  When 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  farm 
was  planted  to  corn,  as  was  the  case 
In  10  instances,  the  labor  income 
dropped  to  52  per  cent.  Corn  Is 
king.  But  a  man  cannot  grow  com 
year  after  year  on  all  of  his  fields. 
He  must  rotate  his  crops,  and  that 
requires  that  he  have  a  small  wheat 
field,  a  large  grass  field,  and  about 
40  per  cent,  of  his  land  into  corn. 

Such    figures    as    are    given    above 
may  not  be  interesting  to  some  men, 
but  if  not,  we  fear  that  the  man  is 
one  who  works  too  hard  for  what  he 
makes.     It  pays  to  study  and  learn 
what     money-making     farmers     are 
doing.    One  of  the  interesting  things 
to  learn  from  the  figures  is  that  most  farmers  are 
doing  about  the  right  thing.     That  is.  the  farmer 
knows  his  business,   and   knows   it  well.     We  find 
213  farmers  are  growing  the  most  profitable  acreage 
of  wheat,  while  only  16  are  growing  the  least  profit- 
able.   When  it  comes  to  oats,  140  farmers  are  grow- 


Htlping  the  folht  at  home  when  the  war  work  i«  finished  it  the  new  Red  Crose  plan 


has  been  found  best  not  to  cut  the 
alfalfa  unless  it  makes  more  than  12 
to  15  inches  of  growth.  Even  when 
it  is  cut,  it  should  be  some  time 
before  a  killing  frost,  so  as  to  enable 
the  plants  to  make  some  additional 
growth  before  freezing  weather  sets 
in.  If  the  alfalfa  does  not  make  the 
growth  indicated  above,  it  is  advis- 
able to  let  it  remain  uncut  and  fall 
down  to  protect  the  crown  of  the 
plants  during  the  winter.  If  It  is 
weedy,  or  has  made  a  slow  growth, 
it  is  the  result  of  hasty  soil  prepara- 
tion or  the  lack  of  the  proper  amount 
of  plant  food.  This,  of  course,  will 
hold  providing  the  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  limed  and  inoculated.  In 
such  instances  the  crop  may  be 
helped  by  top-dressing  with  a  mod- 
erate coat  of  stable  manure  late  in 
the  fall  after  freezing  weather  begins. 
This  will  be  of  great  aid  in  stimu- 
lating growth  next  spring,  and  cause 
the  alfalfa  to  outgrow  the  weeds 
which  may  be  present. 

Alfalfa  draws  upon  the  phosphorus 
of  the  soil  quite  freely,  and  If,  at  the  time  of  seeding, 
an  insuflicient  amount  of  fertilizer  was  used,  it  is 
well  to  top-dress  the  alfalfa  with  about  250  pounds 
per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  during  the  late  fall  or 
some  time  during  the  winter.  This  will  often  prove 
a   benefit,    particularly    where   soil    is    rather    thin. 


the  army.     But  the  bigger  elements  of  sanitation, 

the  preservation  of  health  among  large  groups  of 

men — could    not    these    same   methods   be   fitted   to 

communities?     It  seemed  reasonable. 

There  was  another  advantage  in  the  army.    Every- 
body was  trying  to  help  the  soldier  and  his  family, 
ing  the  most  profitable  acreage,  and  only  97  the  least     Many  a  man  he  knew  had  been  aided  by  a  letter  from     The    same    thing    may    be    said    concerning    lime, 
profitable.     But   in   the   com   study   we   learn   that     home  telling  him  not  to  worry,  because  everybody     Where  a  small  quantity  of  lime  was  applied  at  the 

was  doing  so  much  for  his  home  folk.     The  man 

could   do  better  work  after  such   a  letter;   he  was 

more  satisfied  with  the  array,  with  the  government 

and   with   the   people  of  the  country  in  which   he 

lived.      Since   returning   to   the    United    States   the 

farmer-soldier  had  heard  much  of  social  unrest  in 

this    country.      Wouldn't    the    neighborliness    and 

general   co-operation   that   prevented    unrest   among 

the  soldiers  do  the  same  among  the  civilian  popula- 
tion?    Again  it  seemed  reasonable. 

So  as  the  train  rolled  on,  thoughts  chased  them- 
selves back  and  forth,  but  the  young  soldier-farmer, 

while  he  believed  his  ideas  were  sound,  did  not  have 

sufficient  information  to  make  him  sure  they  were 

practical.  Had  he  known  that  while  there  were 
Ing  indeed  if  we  could  learn  how  much  the  farmers  59.000  tTnited  States  soldiers  who  met  death  on  the  readily  prevent  the  occurrence  of  stinking  smut,  and 
who  stand  on  Secretary  Rasmussen's  three-legged  battlefields,  there  were  300,000  babies  that  died  in  will  assist  in  checking  scab,  anthracnose  and  other 
stool  are  making.  He  says  the  three-legged  stool  for  this  country  last  year  from  preventable  causes,  he  parasitic  fungi.  Thorough  fanning  and  screening 
the  money-making  farmer  is  good  cows,  high  yields  might  have  been  better  able  to  realize  the  need  of  of  the  seed,  followed  by  the  formalin  treatment,  will 
of  corn,  and  good,  well-cured  alfalfa  hay.    Cows,  corn     aid  for  people  of  this  country  in  peace  time.  greatly  improve  the  prospects  for  a  good  yield   of 

and    alfalfa   have   placed    many   men   in    the  "good         Another  thing  that  was  missing  from  this  soldier's     prime  quality.     Spread  the  seed  on  a  clean  floor  or 
farming"  class.  Pennsylvania.        calculations  was  the  fact  that  150,000  men  and  women  <C«sclMd«d  oa  p*««  340) 


188  farmers  are  growing  acres  enough  to  enable 
them  to  make  more  than  their  average  neighbor  is 
making,  but  only  42  are  growing  the  most  profitable 
acreage.  There  are  some  farmers  who  have  a  field 
or  two  into  oats  that  should  be  into  corn. 

Alfalfa  was  not  much  grown  In  the  county  at 
the  time  the  survey  was  made.  Men  in  the  office 
of  farm  management  at  Washington  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  department  men  or  heads  may 
see  their  way  clear  to  let  someone  come  up  and 
make  a  survey  to  determine  what  the  farmers  who 
are  growing  alfalfa  to  take  the  place  of  oats  are 
making.  Alfalfa  makes  about  as  good  feed,  pound 
for  pound,  it  helps  clear  the  ground  of  weeds,  and 
helps  to  restore  productivity.     It  would  be  interest- 


time  of  seeding,  it  is  well  to  supplement  this  by 
spreading  over  the  alfalfa  field,  in  the  late  fall,  lime 
in  some  form,  either  burned  or  in  the  form  of  ground 
limestone.  Any  kind  of  lime  may  be  used  to 
advantage  without  injury  after  frost  sets  in. 

The  wheat  yield  is  often  much  lessened  by  certain 
diseases  to  whi(h  the  plant  is  subject.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  of  these  is  "stinking  smut"  or 
"bunt,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  is  a  fungus 
disease  which  attacks  the  wheat  kernel,  turning  the 
contents  into  a  dark  brown,  dust-like,  somewhat 
greasy,  ill-smelling  mass.  In  threshing,  these  spores 
are  scattered  throughout  the  grain,  and  if  used  for 
seed,  is  likely  to  carry  the  disease  into  the  next 
year's    crop.      Seed    treatment    with    formalin    will 
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boycotts,  investigations,  etc.,  have  shown  the  farm- 
ers' positions  to  be  reasonable  and  only  tend  t» 
Increase  the  price  of  food  by  tal<ing  away  the 
O  dustrial  conference  meeting  in  Washington  to  incentive  to  produce  it.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
ascertain  if  possible  what  the  best  remedy  is  for  possibility  of  adverse  legislation  being  passed,  and 
the  country's  general  upset  condition.  All  kinds  ^  .^  always  well  to  have  as  many  representatives 
of  newspaper  rumors  are  current  as  to  what  is  or  ^^  possible  with  the  country  viewpoint.  There  ar« 
is  not  being  done,  but  as  all  of  the  important  mat-  ^^^  twenty-one  nations  in  which  women  can  vote, 
ters  are  thrashed  out  in  secret  committee  sessions  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^^j^  including  Canada,  England.  Hungary, 
before  being  acted  upon  by  the  general  conference,  ^ug^ria  and  Germany,  granting  this  right  for  the 
little  If  anything  can  be  known  in  advance.  The  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  y^^^.  .Although  American  women 
representatives  of  agriculture  early  in  the  meetings  ^^^^  ^^^  g^.^^  ^^  demand  political  freedom?  the 
exploded  a  bomb  when  their  spokesman  told,  with-  •  j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  women  have  voted  since  1881,  and  New- 
out  mincing  words,  just  where  farmers  stood  on  the  Zealand  since  1893.  The  great  leader  of  American 
matters  involved.  From  the  start,  agriculture  was  ^Q^jgn,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  prophesied  that  they 
admitted  to  the  conference  as  an  undesirable  rather  ^^^^^^  ^^te  in  1920,  so  maybe  they  will.  If  they 
than  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  in  relation  to  its  ^^j^  ^.q^,j^  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^y  ^.^^t  to  vote,  they 
importance  was  not  accorded  the  same  representa-     ^.g^j^j    j^^ve   been   doing  it   for   several   past  presi- 


tion  as  labor  and  capital.  It  is  useless  to  assume 
that  things  can  be  straightened  to  normal  again 
without  giving  some  attention  to  fundamental  ques- 
tions affecting  farming.  During  the  war,  out  of 
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tutement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  at 
ConKressof  August  54. 1912,  of  The  Practical  Farmer,  published  semi-monthly 
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Before  me.  a  Noury  Public  la  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per- 
•onallr  appeared  Edward  T.  Walker,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  Uw.  deposes  and  layt  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Practical  Farmer  and 
that  the  following  it.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  cm- 
bodied  in  section  443.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

I.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publishers,  editor,  managing  editor. 
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rublisher.  Edwaud  T.  Walker  121  N.  ith  St..  Phila..  Pa. 

Editor,  Thomas  H.  Wittkorh  121  N.  7th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 

Managing  Editor.  Edward  T.  Walkbr  121  N.  7th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 

Bntiness  Manager.  Charlbs  T.  Walkbr       12 J  N.  7th  St..  Phili.,  Pa 
2    That  the  owners  are  :   (Name  and  address  of  corporation,  and  thp   names 
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Miount  of  stock. ) 

Owner:  Walkbr  Publishing  Co..  121  N.  7th  St..  Phila..  Pa 
Stockholders:  Edward  T.  Walkbr.  121  N.  7th  St.,  PhiU..  Pa. 
Charlbs  T.  Walkbr,  121  N.  7th  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 
Frances  S.  Walkbr.  4232  Pine  St.  Phila..  Pa. 
Thomas  M.  Knight.  Wilmington.  Del. 
>    Th^t  the  known   bondholders,   mortgagees  and   other  security    holders, 
ewalng  or  holdinf  I  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortcagei  or 
etbei  securities  are  :     None. 

4  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  ibove,  «i»liig  the  names  of  the  owners, 
itockholders.  and  security  holders,  if  any.conuin  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
bolders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  bolder  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporatioi  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acung.  is  given  ;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statemeou  embracing  afiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
bold  stock  and  secoritiea  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ; 
asoa  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 


produce  food,  they  followed  mandates  from  Wash- 
ington   without    being   granted    a   voice    in    issuing 
them,   they    gave   their   financial    support,   did   war 
work  and  sacrificed  sons,  while  all  the  time  someone 
else  held  the  reins.    That  time  has  passed,  and,  while 
farmers   never  have  asked   special   favors  or   class 
legislation,    they    now    object    to    being    made    the 
"goat"  while  the  commonly  accepted  capitalistic  and 
labor   classes    reap   the   benefits.      Prices    for    farm 
products    have    been    forced    down,    while    almost 
everything  else  has  gone  the  other  way.    Farmers' 
attempts  at  collective  bargaining  have  met  with  an- 
tagonism, while  organized  labor  presses  its  demands 
without  interference.    The  forty  millions  of  general 
farm  people  in  this  country  have  no  desire  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  honestly  getting  all  they  can  for 
their  labor  or  products,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
want  the  same  opportunity  for  themselves.     Coun- 
try people  for  a  great  many  years  have  led  isolated 
lives  and  worked  along  individual  lines  because  of 
their    lack    of    constant    contact    with    each    other. 
Modern    living    has    overcome    many    of    these    old 
obstacles,  and   farmers  today  are  living  in  a  time 
when  everything  about  them  is  organized  and  it  has 
become  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Whether  capital  and  labor  fully  realize  it  or  not, 
they  will  find  that  agriculture  is  well  enough  organ- 
ized to  stand  up  for  its  just  rights,  and  It  behooves 
the  people  on  the  farms  to  keep  up  with  the  march 
of  events,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  act  it 
can  be  done  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

When  They  Ag:ree  They  Will  Vote 

THE  women — bless  their  hearts — are  starting 
new  drives  sfi  that  they  wHl  all  be  able  to 
vote  in  the  1920  presidential  elections.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  they  have  to  convene  special 
sessions  of  the  legislature  in  fourteen  states,  carry 


corpora'tion  h«  any  interestViTect'or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other       ^^le    Colorado    legislature    whIch    meetS    nCXt    month. 


securities  than  as  so  stated  by  bis_  _   ™  »   >.ii  i. 

iSlfntd)  Howard  T.  Walkbr.  Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  I.^rd  day  of  September,  1919. 

(»bal)  (SlgntJ)  Marv  B.  Halpin.  Notary  Public. 

Commission  eapiret- February  9.  1923. 
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BEGINNING  with  the  issue  of  November  1st  the 
subscription  price  of  this  paper  will  l)e  SLOO 
for  .i  years.  The  majority  of  papers  have  Increased 
their  prices  during  the  past  two  years,  but  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  make  any  change.  Now.  however, 
in  the  face  of  continued  advances  in  the  cost  of 
everything  that  enters  into  the  production  of  a 
paper,  we  are  forced  to  make  this  readjustment. 

To  our  old  subscribers,  however.  %ce  extend  the 
privilege  of  a  renewal  or  extension  (whether  already     votes,  and  the   fanners  should  see  to  it  that  their 
expired    soon  to  expire,  or  still  some  time  to  run)     strength    i.s    not    lessened    proportionately    by    the 


and  the  regular  sessions  next  January  of  Maryland, 
Kentucky.  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey.  Seven- 
teen states  have  already  ratified,  so  they  only  need 
nineteen  more  states  to  make  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  a  law.  And  who  dares  to  say  they 
cannot  get  them!  They  have  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  present  economic  conditions,  and  one  of  their 
speakers.  In  addressing  a  farm  conference  at 
Washington,  said :  "Approximately  seventeen  million 
women  are  already  eligible  to  vote  in  the  next 
presidential  elections.  It  happens  that  the  states 
which  have  granted  women  presidential  suffrage  are 
the  states  with  the  big  cities— New  York,  Chicago. 
San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis.  City  populations,  of 
which  the  women  are  in  so  many  cases  attacking 
the  farmers  in  the  high-cost-of-living  agitation,  will 
therefore    have    the    advantage    of    doubling    their 


dential  elections,  and  if  they  don't  in  1920  it  will 
be  on  account  of  some  not  wanting  to. 

Signals  Set  for  Return  to  Owners 

RECENTLY  each  of  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  was  asked  what  the  feeling  was  in  its 
vicinity    regarding    government    ownership    of    the 
railroads.    We  have  had  a  good  test  of  a  long-talked- 
al)out  Utopia,  and  have  listened  to  several  plans  for 
lunning   the   railroads   when   they,  pass   from   their 
present  control.     The  editors  have  had  little   diffi- 
culty   in    learning   how    public    opinion    stood,    and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  4915,  or   83  per  cent,  of 
the  5922  who  expressed  an  opinion,  were  in  favor  of 
returning  the  roads  to  private  ownership  as  soon 
as  this  can  properly  be  accomplished.     Eleven  per 
cent.,  or  652,  were  opposed  to  returning  to  the  days 
when  the  owners  conducted  their  own  business,  and 
6  per  cent.,  or  355,  did  not  know  how  they  stood 
on    the    question.     The    emergency    for    which    the 
railroads   were    taken    from    their   rightful   owners 
has  now  passed,  and  they  have  served  their  purpose, 
even  if  it  was  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
their   regular  patrons.     We  have   seen  how   things 
and  people  behave  when  responsibility  seems  to  be 
far  removed,  and  no  longer  are  we  ready  to  listen 
to  the  beautiful  tales  of  those  who  would  hold  up 
to  us  foreign  examples  ot  the  way  to  operate  the 
railroads.     Nobody  can  operate  a  business  like  the 
man  who  has  his  money  tied  up  in  it,  £<nd  whea 
two  men  are  trying  to  make  two  roads  pay.  there 
is  some  chance  for  the  poor  public  to  get  something 
besides  a  ride  or  a  receipt. 

Giving  the  Horse  his  Turn 

WE  have  had  trans-Atlantic  flights  by  navy 
seaplanes,  trans-continental  tests  by  army 
aviators,  and  now  we  are  to  have  a  300-mile  endur- 
ance trip  for  cavalry  mounts.  Twenty  horses,  each 
carrying  a  load  of  not  less  than  200  pounds,  will 
try  to  make  the  distance  between  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
In  Vermont,  and  Camp  Devens.  Massachusetts,  in 
five  days,  and  a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  will 
go  to  the  winner,  as  well  as  a  cup  which  is  to  be 
competed  for  annually  until  won  three  times.  Any- 
body who  followed  closely  the  movements  of  our 
recent  world  war  knows  that  horses  toolc  a  wonder- 
ful part  in  its  successful  termination,  although  they 
did  not  get  into  the  limelight  as  did  the  tanks, 
trucks  and  airplanes.  With  a  peace  army  in  our 
broad,  open  country,  horses  still  have  an  important 
place,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of  state  con- 
stabularies there  is  a  steady  demand  for  reliable 
mounts.  Among  the  twenty  horses  selected  for  the 
New  England  test  are  four  purebred  Morgans,  four 
purebred  Arabs,  one  thoroughbred,  and  several  of 
varying  grades  of  breeding.  Strict  rules  have  been 
outlined  for  the  test,  and  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  outcome  is  manifested  by  horse  lovers. 


for  three  years  at  $1.00.  the  present  price  for  that 
pf^riod.  provided  remittance  reaches  us  by  Decern- 

yeic    subscriptions    at   the   present    rate   will   be 
accepted  only  until  November  Ist.  of  course. 


failure  of  any  state  to  ratify."  Such  a  statement 
seems  more  like  a  threat  or  the  acknowledgment  of 
class  animosity  than  a  good  political  argument,  and 
might  stir  up  more  enthusiasm  for  women's  suffrage 
in  the  country  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  recent 


With  the  approach  of  winter  and  scarcity  of  coal. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1023,  "Ma<  hinery  for  Cutting 
Firewood."  makes  appropriate  and  profitable  read- 
ing. It  contains  sixteen  pages,  and  describe?  the 
different  types  of  wood-sawing  rigs,  points  oit  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and  offers 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  operated. 
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Good  Apples  in  Cold  Storage 

R.    B.    RUSHING 

During  three  or  four  months  in  the 
fall  there  has  been  of  late  years  an 
unusual  congestion  of  farm  products, 
due  largely  to  the  shipments  of  re- 
cently harvested  crops  in  addition  to 
the  regular  traffic.  In  the  winter  the 
problem  becomes  easier,  and  such 
things  as  can  be  kept  without  loss 
had  ^better  be,  especially  if  the  price 
seems  to  be  a  little  low.  The  winter 
apple  is  about  the  only  fruit  that 
lends  itself  readily  to  storage  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  about  the  only  fruit  kept  in 
commercial   storage. 

I  believe  that  where  fruit  is  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale  the  problem  of 
a  congested  transportation  must  be 
met  in  the  very  near  future  by  the 
construction  of  large  cold-storage  ware- 
houses at  all  the  principal  shipping 
points.  Growers  might  as  well  com- 
bine and  build  their  own  cold  storage 
and  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  to  leave 
It  to  the  city  dealer.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will 
be  looked  at  from  this  viewpoint. 

Certain  problems  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  cold  storage  of  apples, 
and  the  more  serious  ones  have  already 
been  very  well  solved.  Ripening  takes 
place  much  more  rapidly  after  fruit 
has  been  picked  until  a  certain  time 
it  reaches  its  very  best  condition,  after 
which,  even  if  not  attacked  by  disease, 
it  passes  through  old  age  to  death. 
We  do  not  prevent  but  only  hinder 
the  natural  processes  when  we  place 
the  fruit  in  cold  storage. 

When  apples  are  being  sorted  for 
storage,  the  following  points  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind:  Only  the 
best  grade  should  be  stored,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  picked  or  gathered. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  maintained 
much  better  in  storage  when  the  fruit 
1b  wrapped  with  thin  paper,  and  will 
usually  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  and  a  little  over. 

As  a  rule  the  development  of  fungi- 
producing  apple  rots  is  checked  to  a 
great  extent  by  storage.  Freedom 
from  such  troubles,  however,  is  so 
dependent  upon  carefulness  in  hand- 
ling the  fruit  during  the  picking  and 
packing  that  the  better  orchardists 
■will  always  be  but  little  troubled  with 
losses   through   these  causes. 

Also,  indirectly,  cold  storage  tends 
to  promote  a  higher  order  of  orchard- 
ing by  teaching  the  grower  better 
selection,  better  methods  of  culture, 
more  skill  in  the  art  of  handling  and 
marketing  his  crop,  all  of  which  tend 
to  make  for  the  grower  more  money 
and  higher  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Illinois. 


color  develops  normally,  a  reliable  in- 
dication of  maturity  is  a  ground  color 
which,  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
picking,  should  be  turning  from  clear 
green  to  a  whitish  green  or  greenish 
yellow.  Yellow,  green  and  russet  va- 
rieties of  apples  are  generally  ready 
to  pick  when  they  have  attained  the 
proper  size  and  the  stems  separate 
readily  from  the  spurs.  In  picking 
apples,  the  stem  should  be  separated 
from  the  spur  either  by  giving  the 
fruit  a  slight  rotating  motion,  com- 
bined with  a  sharp  upward  twist,  or 
by  exerting  a  slight  pressure  with  the 
thumb  or  forefinger  at  the  joint  of  the 
stem  and  spur  just  as  the  fruit  is 
pulled. 

Not  a  little  importance  Is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  method  of  packing  the 
barrel.  The  first  step  is  that  of  facing, 
or  arranging  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
second  layer  of  apples  on  the  bottom. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  practice  of 
facing  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
apples  of  superior  size  and  quality  are 
considered  desirable  for  this  purpose. 
However,  because  the  trade  expects 
and  customarily  demands  an  attractive 
pack,  the  better  colored  apples  of  uni- 
form size  may  be  placed  in  the  face, 
but  the  packer  should  remember  that 
the  general  quality  and  size  should 
conform  to  the  grade  in  the  rest  of  the 
barrel.  The  experienced  packer  will 
also  observe  a  number  of  other  stand- 
ard practices  in  filling  the  barrels, 
such  as  proper  "racking,"  a  term  used 
to  describe  the  forced  settling  of  the 
fruit  by  racking  a  partially  filled 
barrel,  and  "tailing,"  which  is  gen- 
erally construed  to  mean  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apples  on  the  tail  end  in 
concentric  rings,  and  the  use  of  cor- 
rugated pads  on  the  head  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  bruising. 


Picking  and  Packing  Apples 

A  large  amount  of  the  barreled  fruit 
reaching  the  market  each  season  is 
impaired  in  quality  by  being  picked  at 
the  wrong  stage  of  maturity,  either  too 
early  or  too  late.  The  grower  must 
realize  that  fruit  is  not  ready  to  be 
picked  when  it  clings  to  the  spurs  so 
tightly  that  the  spurs  are  pulled  out 
or  broken.  Furthermore,  the  color  of 
fruit  which  eventually  turns  red  is  not 
always  a  reliable  index,  the  intensity 
of  the  color  being  dependent  upon  the 
prevailing  cloudiness  or  brightness  of 
the  weather.    Whether  or  not  the  red 


Spraying  for  Apple  Blotch 
Apple  blotch,  which  has  been  caus- 
ing an  annual  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  Ohio,  and  which  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  for  several  years, 
is  being  controlled.  Demonstrations 
in  Clermont  county  this  year,  in  co- 
operation with  the  farm  bureau  and 
the  agricultural  college  extension  serv- 
ice, show  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  almost  100  ^er  cent, 
effective. 

The  first  application  of  the  mixture 
is  made  two  weeks  after  the  petal-fall, 
and  continued  for  two  or  three  appli- 
cations at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks.  Since  the  blotch  infects  the 
twigs  as  well  as  the  apples,  and  as 
the  blotched  twigs  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  disease  recurs  each  year, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  infectiom  from 
the  twigs  as  well  as  the  fruit.  The 
cankers  probably  remain  alive  for 
three  years,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  spray  program  at  least 
this  long  even  after  the  fruit  remains 
unblemished. 

Men  troubled  with  blotch  in  their 
orchards  can  well  afford  to  do  con- 
siderable twig  pruning  this  winter, 
according  to  horticulturists,  in  order 
that  a  large  number  of  cankers  can 
be  removed. 


Alfalfe  and  Wheat 

(Concluded  from  page  338) 

canvas,  and  sprinkle  with  a  solution 
of  one  pound  (pint)  of  formalin  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  until  thoroughly 
moist  but  not  wet  enough  to  drip. 
Stir  the  seed  repeatedly  to  distribute 
the  moisture  evenly,  then  shovel  into 
a  pile,  and  cover  with  sacks  or  canvas 
for  two  hours.  Spread  in  a  thin  layer 
to  dry,  stirring  frequently.  Sacks, 
drills  or  other  receptacles  should  be 
disinfected  with  the  same  solution  be- 
fore filling  with  the  treated  seed.  One 
pound  (pint)  of  formalin,  when  made 
up  with  water,  will  treat  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Another  disease  affecting  wheat  is 
"loost  smut,"  which  is  easily  noted 
about  the  time  the  wheat  Is  in  blossom. 
This  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  formalin,  but  may  be  reduced  by 
treating  the  seed  with  hot  water.  This 
method  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  but  is  not  generally  used,  be- 
cause of  the  care  required  in  carrying 
out  the  treatment. 

After  the  seed  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  it  is  soaked  in  cold  water  from 
four  to  six  hours,  then  one-half  bushel 
of  wheat  is  placed  in  a  gunny  sack 
and  dipped  in  hot  water  of  exactly 
120  degrees  for  one-half  minute,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  hot  water  vat 
with  the  water  at  a  temperature  of 
129  degrees.  It  is  left  here  ten  min- 
utes, the  grain  being  stirred  mean- 
while. It  is  then  taken  out  and  spread 
on  a  clean  floor  to  dry,  stirring  it 
occasionally  to  prevent  heating.  The 
seed  is  ready  to  sow  as  soon  as  It  is 
dry  enough  to  run  through  a  drill. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  tem- 
perature exactly  right.  If  too  low.  the 
spores  of  the  smut  will  not  be  killed, 
and  if  too  high,  the  germination  of 
the  seed  will  be  injured. 


Drying  Seed  Com 

Tests  in  caring  for  seed  corn  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  show  that 
« orn  giving  the  best  germination  tests 
in  the  spring  is  that  which  has  been 
dried  out  well  in  the  fall  and  to  which 
some  artificial  heat  has  been  applied. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  corn  well 
ventiTated,  which  may  be  accomplished 
by  suspending  the  ears  from  a  wire 
ill  a  shed  or  attic,  or  the  ears  may  be 
placed  in  a  sling  between  two  strings 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other. 
If  the  corn  is  thoroughly  dr'ed  before 
freezing  weather,  the  germination  test 
generally  proves  satisfactory  in  the 
spring. 


The  European  potato  wart  originally 
found  in  Luzerne  county.  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  found  in  Cambria  and  Lacka- 
wanna counties  of  this  state  and  in 
two  counties  in  eastern  West  Virginia. 


Plowing  or   spading   the   garden  in 

the   fall   Is   the  best   possible   way  to 

destroy  the  bugs  that  plagued  you  so 
this  season. 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX. BEAR  BEAVER. LYNX. 
^ WILDCAT  MUSKRAT 
5bc^   MARTEN  MINK  ri 

WEI.  PAYS  THE  MOST 


REMITS  QUICKEST.  PAYS  CASH.  J'^s'^t 

nJjney-  f>eqaent  PHICE  USTS  kerp  yoa  pcitedTXRAre 
AND  KAIT  the  hind  that  |n<-r*aa«  four  c»t'-h  at  whoU. 
•ala  price*.  In  burinesn  hiilf  •  centorj.  Atk  anr  bank 
•boot  D«.  Ori»in«t»d  »«nd;n(r  phco  liata  to  trapper*. 
Caan  for  Be^fhi'lea.  I>>toaqunte,  Known  wbarevar 
fura  are  trapredaa  tha  Olrl  gqaar.  Daal  Huuae. 
Valuable  PfPE  FRER  with  aarh  fur  ahlpment. 

WEIL  BROS.  &  c»...fiftroW/,„i.r,5.'i?&o:i^ 

•ox  4y^  .  Fort  Wame,  IndV,  U.  8.  ▲. 

Cmpit^  |1.000.o6«.  Paid.  _, 


World's  Best 
Roofing 


Freight 
Paid 


^:;^M?/^>S^'  '^^^^^Pi^ 


"ll«o"  Claster  Motal  Shlngrlea.  V-Crimp.  Corru- 
gated. StandinirSpnm,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
insra.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  fo  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  ipreatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  Fralsht. 

.  Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less;  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire, rust,  lightning  proof. 

Free  Raofini  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.  1088 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Hade 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  soy  place.  Send  postal  for 
Gsraae  Book,  showing  styles. 
TMBHMMAIIDS  MPO.  CO., 
)103S-108ii  Pttt  It.   CiMiMMti.O. 
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Samples  & 
Raofin^  Book 


R.  K.  TIRES 

BETTER  NOW  THAN  EVER 

Retreaded.  double  Chain  stitched,  100  per- 
cent service  is  the  R.  K.  Tire.    It  dups 
its  l>s8t  work  in  winter,  because  winter's 
bard  on   tires,  and   R.   K.  Tires  love 
bard  work.     Unusual   care  is  taken  in 
buying  mHterisi,  so  that  nothing  but  first 
class  treads  and  casings  are  used.  That's 
why  our  tires  stand  up  so  well  under  out- 
of-the-ordlnary  road  conditions. 
Guaranteed,  of  course — even  at 
these  little  prices: 
Size  Price  Size  Price 

:M)x3  9  6.50  34x4  tll.OO 

■Mx3^  7.50  34x4>i  12.50 

32x»>»  8.00  3.5x4^  18.00 

31x4  10.00  36x4^  14.00 

3-2x4  10.00  36x6  14.00 

33x4  10.50  37x6  14.00 

Add  $1.00  to  th«  abtfTe  for  Non-Skid  Tir« 

2  percent  off  for  cash  with  order. 

10  percent  deposit  required  with  all  C.O.D. 

orders. 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St»         Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  for  tietcripllve  booklet  and  price  lUt. 
Oood  Territory  Open  for  Live  AgenU. 


ROMAN 

AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

MOVES   INTO   ITS 
OWN  NEW  HOME 

231  N.  Broad  St 

ROADSTERS 

TOURINGS 

ENCLOSED  CARS 

lOOO  to  Select  From 

$250  Up.     Easy  Terms 

See  Us  and  Save  Money 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  St.  .  Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  Sent  Upon  Reiiuest. 
Live  Agents  Wanted. 


TIRE  PRICES  REDUCED 


5000  MILES 

GOOD-WEAR  Dooble  Tresd  Tires  repr«> 
sent  quality,  value,  service  and  satiafae* 
tion,  and  are  guarSBteed  for  6000  miles. 
GOOD-WEAR  Tires  do  awsr  with  tirf 
troable.  The  fact  that  we  have  over  30,000 
satitHed  cuatomers,  speaks  well  for  the 
wearing  qualities  and  endnring  powers  ol 
GOOD- WEAK  Tires  and  Tubes. 

Rellner  FRF.K  with  every  tiTV. 
Tubes  are  guaranteed  frenh  stock. 

TobM 

%ZM 

1.00 

1.18 

S.40 
860 

8.61 
S.7S 

Send  t2  W)  deposit  for  each  tire  ordered, 
balance  ('  O.  I).  Tires  shipped  subj<'ct  to 
your  cT  ami  nation.  State  whether  S.  S.. 
C.  L.  (g.  I)  ),  plain  or  N.  &  is  desired. 
All  same  priee. 

GOOD-WEAR  TIRE  A  TUBE  CO. 

2107  lod'ian  Av*.        0tftl2i       CUeafObOl 
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Helps  to  Lighten  the  Chores 


EARL  ROGERS 


Some    time    ago    I    had    an    extra 
dwelling-house   door   latch   with    knob 
that  was  not  being  used.     One  rainy 
day    I    happened    to    think    that    this 
door  knob  would  be  a  lot  easier  and 
quicker  to  take  hold  of  than  the  regu- 
lar latch  used  on  barn  doors,  and  so 
I  put  it  on  the  granary  door.     Every 
day    I    go    into   that   granary   at   least 
three  times,  and  usually  oftener.  Where 
I    used   to  have   to  drop   what   I   had 
in  my  hands  to  fasten  the  latch,  I  now 
pull   it  after   me,  and   it  closes   auto- 
matically,   just    as    the    doors    in    f!he 
house  do.    The  knob  is  easy  to  handle 
and  to   find  if  it  is  dark  or  if  I   am 
in  a  hurry.    When  I  consider  the  time 
and   bother   this   little   thing  saves,   I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  pay  to  buy  such 
a  knob  for  doors  that  one  used  often, 
instead  of  waiting  for  an  old  one  to 
be  adopted  for  this  use. 
'     While    I    am   thinking   of  this   sort 
of  thing,    I   wonder   how   many  of   us 
sometimes  think  about  the  little  things 
around  the  farm   that  take  our  time. 
Some   of   them   could   be   fixed   up   as 
quick   as   the   time  we  lose   each   day 
amounts  to.     I  see  strings  with  a  knot 
in    the    end    and    slipped    through    a 
crack  in  the  boards  of  a  gate  or  door, 
and  this  Is  the  only  fastener.     Other 
things    along   this    line    are    on    most 
farms.     I  have  some  of  the  out-of-date 
things    yet,    but    I    am    trying  to   get 
away    from    them    as    fast   as    I   can. 
Sometimes    I    am   looking   around  the 
jTarm  and  see  some  little  change  that 
can  be  made  to  save  steps  and  time, 
and    here   I   have  been   using  the   far 
Blower   way   all    this   time   and    never 
noticed   what    I    was   doing.     Too   big 
a  hurry,   I   suppose.     A  little   change 
that   takes   five   minutes   will    save   a 
thousand   times   that   much   in   a   few 
years,  and  there  are  times  when  the 
little  minutes  saved  amount  to  a  grestt 
deal  more  than  at  others. 

Gates  that  do  not  open  without  set- 
ting down  the  pails  of  whatever  you 
may  be  carrying  are  one  thing  that 
probably  cx)uld  be  remedied  easier  and 
quicker  than  any  other  time-taker  on 
the  farm.  So  far  as  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  avoid  gates.  Planning  will 
get  away  from  a  great  many  of  them. 
My  home  farm  has  more  gates  than 
one  could  well  think  about.  Most  of 
them  have  automatic  latches  of  some 
kind  which  close  themselves  when  you 
go  through;  nevertheless,  they  mean 
time  lost  every  day.  I  am  planning 
to  get  away  from  every  one  I  can.  I 
think  about  50  per  cent,  of  them  can 
be  avoided. 

Sometimes  I  am  surprised  at  my- 
self to  see  how  many  things  I  do  and 
have  around  the  place  that  could  be 
changed  for  the  better  with  but  little 
work.  I  suppose  that  I  am  about 
normal  in  my  head,  but  there  are  times 
when  I  doubt  it  a  little.  I  don't  know  • 
how  other  farmers  think  about  these 
things,  but  I  suppose  they  are  just  the 
same.  Today  I  was  talking  with  a 
man  who  bought  a  farm  and  just 
moved  on  it.  He  moved  all  his  stock 
and  feed.  He  said  that  he  could  do 
his  chores  now  in  just  about  half  the 
time  it  took  on  the  other  farm,  because 
the  previous  owner  had  the  farm  well 
planned  and  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment carefully  arranged. 


It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  though 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  some  farm- 
ers could  go  on  a  critical  tour  of  each 
other's  farms  to  let  loose  and  tell  each 
other  what  seems  to  be  wrong  with 
the  farm  or  the  buildings.  I  believe 
it  might  be  done  in  some  cases.  I 
would  like  to  be  one  of  them.  There 
would  be  some  criticism  that  would 
not  be  appreciated,  because  methods 
of  farming  differ  on  farms,  but  I'll  bet 
there'd  be  ideas  swapped  that  would 
mean  time  and  money  saved.  Our 
farm  papers  do  this  very  thing  in  their 
columns,  but  their  opportunities  are 
limited,  of  course. 

Ohio. 


Walks  Between  Buildings 
Walks  between  buildings  add  a  good 
deal  to  the  ease  and  comfort  with 
which  the  chores  can  be  done  on  the 
farm,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt 
that  is  carried  into  the  house.  Con- 
crete is  one  of  the  best  materials  for 
making  walks,  and  when  they  are 
properly  made  the  construction  is  per- 
manent, says  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

In  making  the  walks  it  is  wise  to 
excavate  from  8  to  10  inches,  and  fill 
in  "With  from  4  to  6  inches  of  cinders 
or  similar  material,  well  tamped,  to 
make  a  good  base.  On  top  of  this, 
place  3^^  inches  of  concrete,  tamped 
in  place,  and  a  top  coat  of  Va  Inch  of 
cement,  mixed  in  the  proportions  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  two  of  sand. 
The  gravel  for  concrete  should  be  well 
graded  In  sizes  from  \\  inch  to  1  Inch, 
and  for  this  material  the  proportions 
may  well  be  one  part  cement,  three  of 
sand  and  six  of  gravel.  Poorer  mate- 
rials should  have  a  richer  mixture. 
The  top  coat  should  be  troweled  to 
drive  it  into  the  concrete  base,  but 
not  necessarily  to  make  it  smooth. 

A  rough  surface  walk  may  be  advis- 
able, in  which  case  a  little  finer  gravel 
may  be  used  In  the  concrete,  and  the 
full  4  inches  made  of  this  material. 


Blasting  Shallow-Rooted  Stumps 
sterli.no  rouse 

I  had  about  an  acre  of  soft  maple 
stumps,  8  to  18  inches  In  diameter, 
on  low,  wet  land.  The  roots  lay  very 
near  the  surface,  which,  as  all  experi- 
enced blasters  know,  makes  blasting 
very  difficult.  I  first  located  the  main 
roots  with  a  sharp-polnted  steel  probe; 
then  put  down  bore  holes  under  them 
18  to  24  inches  deep,  using  a  dirt 
auger  for  the  purpose.  The  deeper 
holes  were  under  the  roots  of  the 
larger  stumps.  From  one  to  three 
pounds  of  20  per  cent,  ammonia  dyna- 
mite was  used  on  each  stump,  the 
one-pound  charges  being  sufllcient  for 
the  8-inch  stumps,  and  the  three 
pounds  being  required  for  the  larger 
ones. 

In  dealing  with  shallow  -  rooted 
stumps  I  do  not  believe  in  placing  a 
charge  down  under  the  center  of  the 
stump  Itself,  as  is  generally  advocated, 
because  I  have  found  that  most  of  the 
root  resistance  or  holding  is  out  near 
the  end  of  the  roots,  instead  of  near 
the  stump.  However,  this  Is  reversed 
if  the  stumps  are  taivrooted  and  in  dry 
soil.     The  charge  under  the  center  of 


the  stump  is  necessary  for  this  latter 
type. 

I  believe  in  using  the  low-grade 
dynamite,  because  it  takes  out  the 
stumps  as  well,  is  cheaper  than  the 
higher  grades,  and  leaves  a  smaller 
hole  in  the  ground  to  fill  after  the 
stump  is  out.  Of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  electric  blasting  machine 
and  electric  blasting  caps  when 
charges  are  loaded  at  two  or  more 
points  under  or  around  a  stump. 
When  cap  and  fuse  are  used  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  charges  to  go 
off  at  exactly  the  same  instant. 

No  tamping  was  necessary  in  blast- 
ing these  stumps,  because  the  soil  was 
so  saturated  with  water  that  the  bore 
holes  filled  as  soon  as  made,  and 
w-ater  makes  very  good  tamping. 
There  were  55  stumps  on  the  tract, 
which  were  removed  with  53  pounds 
of  dynamite  and  100  electric  blasting 
caps.      Kentucky. 


Home  Tractor  Doctoring   . 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  right  after 
any  form  of  motor  knock.  If  the 
motor  is  idling  slowly,  a  home-made 
stethoscope  consisting  of  a  rubber 
tube  and  a  small  funnel  will  enable 
one  to  locate  pretty  closely  just  where 
the  knock  comes  from.  The  removal 
of  a  strain  or  tightening  a  loose  nut 
generally  solves  the  difficulty. 

Drain  and  clean  the  crankcase 
whether  there  is  a  knock  or  not. 
Should  a  bearing  prove  to  be  burned 
or  cut,  it  must  be  renewed  and  scraped 
to  a  close  fit  in  order  to  give  satisfac- 
tory service.    Don't  delay  this  if  needed. 


Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  but 
time  and  care  applied  to  farm  tasks 
pay  any  man. 


Tractor  Climbs  Pike's  Peak 
Bucking  snow  drifts  for  the  last  two 
miles,  at  an  altitude  of  thousands  of 
feet,  climbing  steep  grades  and  rough 
places  where  only  such  a  sure-footed 
machine  could  possibly  go,  a  5-ton 
"caterpillar"  tractor  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  Pikes  Peak  on  June  16th,  and 
established  a  record  in  tractor  per- 
formance of  most  intense  interest. 
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Story  of  Two  Com  Fields 


TN  19 16  two  40-acre  fields  of  corn  grew  side 
•■•  by  side  in  Illinois.  On  one  an  International 
spreader  had  been  used  consistently  for  three  years. 

The  other  had  seen  no  manure  for  seven  years. 

That  was  the  only  difference  between  those  two  fields.  One 
produced  a  matured  crop  running  just  over  80  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  other  averaged  barely  30  bushels  of  soft  corn.  If 
both  crops  sold  at  the  same  bushel  price,  the  fertilised  fieid 
produced  $2,000  more  than  the  unfertilized  one. 

Was  that  spreader  worth  S500?  Yes,  because  just  scattering 
manure  on  a  field  will  not  accomplish  the  same  results.  That 
field  of  80-bushel  corn  was  properly  fertilized  by  a  man  who 
knows  his  business.  He  feeds  his  crops  a  balanced  ration. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  a  good,  wide-spreading  manure 
spreader.     It  is  being  done  by  these  spreaders: 

Corn  King  —  Cloverleaf  —  20th  Century 

It  pays  to  study  fertilizing,  to  know  what  to  do  and  to 
practice  what  you  know.  See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  "Feed  Your  Hungry  Crops"  and  full  information  about 
our  spreaders,  or  about  any  other  machiDes  in  the  list  below. 

The  Foil  Line  of  litematiooal  Harrctter  Quality  Machines 


•rail  RarTMtlac  MtchiiN 

Binders    Push  Binders 
Headers    Rice  Hinders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 

Threshers 

Tillac*  hnylniuto 
Tractor  Plows 
Riding  Flows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Smoothine  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Culti-Packers 
Cultivators,  one-horse 

Nwir  ■achlnM 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Kngines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 


liyiag  ladiliiM 
Mowers  Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 

Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SweepRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling;  Presses 

•ittTMlt 

Seeders      Cultivators 

Pullers 

rtaitlai  Mi  tMiitf  ■acWiM 

Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Con  ■aehliM 
Planters  Listers 

Cultivators  Drills 

Lister  Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers  &  Shredders 

Othtr  ftm  E««ipiMtt 

Cream  Separators 
Vccd  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader  Att. 
Wagons  &  Trucks 

Stalk  Cutters 
ane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 


Chicago 


or  America  IMC 


USA 
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WhyWe  Pay  More 

For 


Your 


FURS 

If  yoa  want  the  most  cash  for  yoQr 

furs — in  the  quickest    time — write 

us  at  once.    We  need  all  the  Skunk. 

Muskrat,  Opossum,  Raccoon.  Fox. 

Bear,  Beaver.|Lynx.  Marten  and  Mink 

xurs  you  can  ship,  and  will  pay  spot 

cash  same  day  shipment  ia  received. 

Hi^hestMarket  Price 

Our  high  prices,  fair  and  bonest  grad- 
Ings.  prompt  returns  and  fair  dealing  is 
proven  by  our   thousands  of  satisfied 
shippers  everywhere. 
One  of  the  biggeBt  trapping  BeaeonB  known 
is  here.    Furs  are  in  amazini?  demand  all 
over,  BO  don't  bo  eatisfied  with  ordinary 
prices.    Shipdirect  toGeo.  I.  Fox.    Prac- 
tically all  furs  eventually  reach  the  New 
York  Marketandwecauthereforepay  you 
higher  prices  by  buying  direct  from  you. 

jTou  Get  All  Your  Honey 

iEOrT**^No  deduction  for  handling — no 
commission  charge.    On  all 
•hipmcnta  aver  §78  wm  pay 
you  BJi  axtra  abov*  quatad 
prieaa.    Don't  ship  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  furs  to  any 
one  until  you  compare  our 
latest  special  price listand 
advance  information,  free 
on  request,  with  free  ship- 
PinstagsandTrappersGuide. 

(iEO.I.FOX 

Tne  Hotue  That  Guarantee»Sati» faction 


216.164  W.  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAS         ^ 
LEADING  FUR  HOUSE  ^ 


SCHMIDT 


AND 

GET 

MORE  MONET 

FOR  YOUR  FURS 


SONS     ^^5'«"*  '• 

rompt^te  In  I 
America.    Entab-  f 
liabM)  18eS.  Capital  {1.100.000. 


Ship  to  OS  and  make  sore  of  getting  The  mar- 
ket's highest  mark".  WE  DO  NOT  QUOTE  A 
"SLIDING  SCALE"  OF  I'KICES.  Instead  we 
Goote  one  dependable  price  eo  you  POSITIVELY 
KNOW  what  your  collection  will  brinj?.  We 
charfre  no  commisaion— pay  all  transportation 
charges  and  send  money  same  day  furt  arrive. 


Write  for  valaable  booklet. 
"SaeceBsful  Trapping", 
price  list,  market  report, 
shipping  tags,  etc. 

TRAUGOn  SCNMIDT  1  SONS. 

1 1 8  Monroe  Ave.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Trapping  Tricks  for  Farm  Boys 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers  you   "saw   it  in  The  Pbactical 

FAJtMER." 


CHARLES  H 

The  trapping  season  will  soon  be  at 
hand,  and  it  is  high  time  for  farm 
boys  to  get  out  the  traps  and  prepare 
for  a  profitable  catch  of  fur.  There 
was  never  a  time  in  history  when  the 
pelts  of  our  common  fur-bearers  were 
so  much  in  demand  or  so  valuable  as 
at  present — not  even  those  days  just 
following  the  Civil  War.  Furs  are 
fashioHable,  and  milady  has  the  money 
to  buy,  hence  prices  are  high.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  two-dollar  muskrat 
or  a  twenty-dollar  red  fox  until  the 
last  few  seasons?  There  is  a  golden 
opportunity  just  now  open  for  the  man 
or  boy  who  has  a  little  spare  time  to 
devote  to  the  trap  line. 

In  the  first  place,  no  trapping  should 
be  done  until  the  pelts  are  prime.  The 
old  Idea  that  trapping  is  permissible 
during  the  months  that  contain  an  "r" 
in  the  spelling  has  long  since  been  dis- 
carded. Most  states  now  protect  the 
fur-bearers,  allowing  trapping  during 
the  cool  months  only.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  the  first  of  November 
is  quite  early  enough  to  think  of  put- 
ting out  the  traps,  while  in  the  latitude 
of  Virginia  one  will  do  better  to  wait 
until  later.  December  and  January 
are  the  best  months  for  the  business, 
although  the  traps  may  be  left  out 
during  February  unless  an  overabun- 
dance of  snow  makes  the  work  imprac- 
tical.  This  is  not  likely  to  occur  from 
the  middle  states  southward,  but  is 
quite  likely  to  happen  in  northern  New 
York.  However,  professional  trappers 
continue  to  trap  right  through  the 
winter  with  good  success. 

It  Is  well  to  get  ready  to  begin 
business  the  first  of  November,  unless 
the  laws  ot  your  state  expressly  forbid 
it.  This  brings  up  the  subject  of  look- 
ing up  the  law.  so  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  a  copy  of  the  game  laws 
of  your  state.  This  may  be  done  by 
addressing  the  commissioner  of  fish 
and  game  at  your  state  capital.  Some 
states  make  it  necessary  that  a  trapper 
obtain  written  permission  to  set  traps 
before  it  may  be  done  on  another  per- 
son's land.  This  can  usually  be  ol> 
tained  without  difficulty.  Some  states 
require  that  the  trapper's  name  shall 
be  stamped  upon  the  trap.  This  is  a 
small  preliminary  that  should  be  at- 
tended to  before  the  trapping  season  i 
opens.  Whether  the  state  law  requires 
this  or  not,  I  believe  it  Is  a  good  pre- 
caution to  take.  The  name  may  be 
stamped  with  a  small  steel  die,  made 
for  the  purpose,  upon  the  spring  of  the 
trap.  Should  someone  1)€nt  on  thiev- 
ing find  the  trap,  he  is  quite  likely 
to  leave  it  if  It  has  your  name  on. 
It  is  practically  useless  to  him,  as  the 
name  cannot  readily  be  removed. 

Some   weeks   before   the   opening  of 
the  trapping   season    it   is   well   to   go 
over  the  territory   where  one   intends 
to  trap,  and  look  up  the  locations  for 
the  sets.     It  is  assumed  that  the  farm 
boy  will   use  steel  traps,  as  it  Is  not 
p-ietical   In   these  days  to  use  home- 
made contrivances.     When  the  season 
I  opens,  the  skilled  trapper  is  all  ready 
I  to  put  out  the  traps.     Steel  traps  will 
!  be   set    upon    logs   across   streams,    in 
I  little    stone    enclosures,    holes    in    the 
banks  or  rivers,  and  in  the  dens  of  the 
,  fur-bearers,    lyook  up  these  spots  some 
i  time  beforehand. 


. CHBSLEY 

If  you  wish  to  trap  for  mink,  take 
a  trip  along  the  woodland  brook,  if 
there  is  one  in  your  territory,  and 
prepare  the  spots  to  make^  the  sets. 
All  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  more  or 
less  wary  of  changes  made  in  their 
accustomed  haunts.  By  making  these 
changes  some  time  before  the  traps 
are  set,  the  creatures  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  order  of  things, 
hence  when  the  traps  are  put  in,  less 
caution  becomes  necessary.  I  like  to 
look  up  spring  holes  and  dig  them  out, 
leaving  a  body  of  shallow  water  two 
or  more  feet  across.  The  use  of  such 
holes  will  be  explained  later.  If  you 
can  find  a  hollow  log  near  the  river, 
move  it  down  on  the  bank,  leaving  it 
lying  partly  submerged  or  lengthwise 
of  the  current  close  to  the  water. 
Such  a  place  is  very  attractive  to  the 
mink.  Build  a  few  small  stone  en- 
closures, leaving  a  small  doorway  at 
one  side,  where  the  trap  will  be  placed 
later.  Methods  of  making  these  sug- 
gested sets  will  be  given  in  later 
articles. 

Skunks  are  among  the  easiest  of  the 
fur-bearers  to  capture,  and  the  skins 
are  becoming  more  valuable  each  year. 
Not  long  ago  I  used  to  catch  skunks 
and  sell  the  pelts  for  from  25  cents 
to  $1  each.  It  was  a  mighty  good  one 
that  would  bring  the  latter  figure. 
Now  the  poorest  is  worth  considerably 
more  than  a  dollar.  As  this  animal 
Is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  in 
some  localities  very  abundantly,  it  Is 
well  to  consider  the  lowly  skunk. 
Traps  for  skunks  ars  usually  set  in 
dens,  hence  be  sure  you  know  where 
all  the  skunks  In  your  neighborhood 
dwell.  The  dens  are  usually  found 
along  the  sides  of  rocky  ravines  or  in 
oak  woodlands.  I^ok  them  up  before- 
hand. It  Is  easy  to  tell  If  a  den  is 
occupied.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
observing  the  entrance.  Should  you 
find  a  long  black  or  white  hair.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  you  have  found  the 
den  of  a  skunk.  Often  it  will  be  found 
that  quite  a  number  dwell  in  the 
same  den. 

The  matter  of  baits  should  be  con- 
sidered some  time  in  advance  of  trap- 
ping operations.     One  can  purchase  a 
scent,    many    kinds   of    which    are    of- 
fered for  sale  by  advertisers.     In  some 
ways  the  commercial  scents  are  valu- 
able,  but    the   trapper   cannot   depend 
upon    them    wholly.      A    bait   that    Is 
valuable     for     minks,     raccoons     and 
foxes,  also  for  otters,  skunks  and  foxes, 
is  fish  oil.    This  should  be  made  some 
time   before   the   traps   are  to   be   set. 
Procure  a  quantity  of  fish,  something 
like  small  shiners,  chubs  or  pickerel. 
Any   soft-scaled   fish   will   do,  and  the 
more  fat  they  contain  the  better.    Chop 
these,  and   put    In   a  glass  preserving 
jar.      Put    on    the    cover,    and    fasten, 
but  do  not  put  any  rubber  under  the 
top.     Set  this   in   the  sun,  and   allow 
It  to  rot  for  a  few  weeks.     When  the 
oil    rises    to    the   top,    strain    out   the 
refuse  material,  and  you  have  a  sub- 
stance that  will   attract  many  of  the 
wild  creatures.     Old  meat  that  Is  well 
rotted  is  very  attractive  to  foxes.     It 
Is  well   to  procure  something  of  this 
sort  and  have  it  "ripening"  for  Brother 
Reynard. 

'Sexc  Hampshire. 
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1000 

TRAPPERS 
CONTEST 

Abraham  RirCh 


OrtatMt 

trappers'  contest 
aver  offered— «o«ta  noth* 
ing  to  euter— write  today 
for  particulars. 

Abraham  "Smoke 
Pump"  is  the  frreatest 
device  for  "Bmokinflr-'em- 
oat"  ever  invented.    One 
can  of  Anraham  Improved 
"Smoke  Powder"  ffoea  with 
every  Smoke  Pump.    In- 
structions how  to  nse  otir 
Smoke  Pump  and  reasons 
why   ordinary  smokers 
are  not  successful  sent 
with  every  order.    Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

r  r  W  pers'Supply  Catalog 

Ton  must  have  this  new  book  "Fnr 

Facte."  Contains  Kood  trapping  stories 

by  Geo.  J.  Tneissen  and  others  and 

valuable  information.    You  tret  oar 

new  catalog  free  also.  Best  hunters' 

and  trappers'  ffulde  published.  Not 

a  penny  to  pay  for  it.     Gives  you 

lowest  prices  on  supplies  —  Traps, 

Guns.  Knives.  Hunting  Coats.  Heavy 

Coats.    Suits  for  all  weather.  Fox 

Horns,  Tnrkey  and   Duck  Calls  — 

everything  yoa  want  for  trapping. 

Weekly  Reports 
—Also  Free 

Wa  win  put  your  name  on  our 

msilinff  list  for  Abraham's  Weekly  Re« 
ports.    They  keep  yoa  posted— ri^t  up- 
to-date  on  prices,  etc. 
Just  a  poet  card— that's  all  yoa  need  to 

fret  all  this— FREE— Fur  Facts,  the  CaU- 
offand  the  Weekly  Beports.  And  don't 
•^1^.  A  foraet  the  Pamp.  Ask  for  offer  on 
TrK99  Z  that.  Now  set  yoor  poet  card  ioto  the 
PostpsM  mail<      -  " 


21S»2i5  N.  Main  St.       Dapt.  240 

-StUp  your  tun  to  Abraham" 


big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
•nd  easy  to  operate. 

nroWAiOC  JgAW 

Doss  10  men's  work  at  ona-tsnth  the  eosC 
Makes  work  easy.  Enclnecanalaobe  osadfor 
ninniac  pomps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
•^'--•laiillyrsaoved.  Write  for  oar  low  priee. 

10- Year  Gnanafesa. 

Ottawa 

tSe9Wes«ft 

30»OmY  Trtof. 


e  & 


Ship  yoor  fars  here.   Oar  prices 
arc  record  breaking  high.      We 
pay  all  yoor  shipping  charges  oo 
shipments  of  $20  and  over.   On 
shipments  of  SlOO  and  over  you  get  t% 
sdditionsi  snd   a  liberal   assortment, 
rot  your  own  valuation  on.     We  will 
hold  themseparateon  reqoeit.  Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  sent  free  on  request, 

I  HARRY  LEVY  Wi.%,25515 


HAY  AND  POTATOES 

Poultry   and  all    produce  wanted  at   aiarket  prices. 
Unod.  Btendy.  active  demand. 

OIBBR  a  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St..  Phlladelpbla. 

Su,^^«.  P-v*.«a-k^- direct  to  con!<unier.  Reduce 
Weet   rOiaiOetront    of     living.      Oet    my 
prices.    T.  R.  AIjfjRlf ,  ae»ror4,  Delawara. 
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Worthwhile  Poultry  Suggestions 

F.    V.    L.    TURNEK 

Get  enough  farmers,  men  of  brains 
and  conservative  practices,  to  join  in 
the  scheme  of  local  or  community  cold 
storage,  similar  to  the  Canadian  plan, 
and  double  your  profits  on  eggs,  butr 
ter,  fruit  and  meat. 


Senator  McKellar,  in  a  recent  state- 
ment, showed  that  the  middleman 
made  66  per  cent,  on  eggs.  Local  stor- 
age plants  will  not  only  stop  this  loss 
to  .the  producer,  but  will  open  up  new 
lines  of  agricultural  pursuit. 


Pull  out  the  non-laying,  early-molting 
drones,  and  eat  or  market  them  at 
once. 

Buy  your  breeding  males  now,  and 
get  the  pick  of  the  best.  Buy  pedi- 
greed birds. 


Make  up  your  breeding  pens  next 
apring  from  known  females  and  males 
from  known  hens,  and  increase  your 
output  of  eggs. 

EiUgland,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  Canada  maintain  egg  circles,  com- 
posed of  egg  producers  banded  to- 
gether (in  many  instances  receiving 
government  aid)  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, higher  standards,  social  inter- 
course and  collective  buying  and  sell- 
ing at  a  better  profit  than  can  be 
secured  by  individual  bargaining  or 
helpless  employment  of  middlemen. 

Take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  big 
interests.  Organize  your  home  pro- 
ducers. 


Feed  in  Autumn  for  Eggs  in  Winter 
Feed  your  pullets  well  now  if  you 
want  to  get  eggs  this  winter,  says 
J.  G.  Halpln,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Poultrymen's  Association.  It 
is  the  well-fed,  fully  grown  pullets 
that  will  give  the  poultryman  lots  of 
eggs   this   winter. 

The  dairyman  knows  he  must  have 
his  heifers  In  good  flesh  before  they 
freshen  If  he  Is  to  get  heavy  milk 
production.  So  with  the  poultryman, 
he  must  have  his  pullets  In  good  flesh 
before  they  begin  laying,  If  he  Is  to  get 
heavy  egg  production. 

The  pullets  should  get  a  good  mix- 
ture of  grains,  such  as  corn,  wheat  and 
oats,  or  corn,  barley  and  oats.  Buck- 
wheat may  be  fed  Instead  of  wheat 
With  the  grain  the  pullets  should  get 
ground  feed  made  of  commeal,  bran, 
shorts,  ground  oats,  gluten  feed  and 
tankage.  If  a  poultryman  has  milk  to 
feed  he  does  not  need  any  other  ani- 
mal feed,  b»»*  If  no  milk  Is  available, 
some  form  o.  animal  food,  such  as 
meat  scrap,  tankage  or  ground  bone, 
should  be  fed. 


Poland.  Bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
in  these  countries,  keeping  down  unrest 
by  giving  medical  care,  food  and 
clothing,  was  a  big  job.  Now  these 
people  are  about  ready  to  aid  them- 
selves. There  is  some  work  to  be 
finished,  but.  It  will  soon  be  over. 

However,  the  lesson  was  learned.  If 
the  American  Red  Cross  can  make  a 
man  a  better  citizen  of  Serbia,  it  should 
be  better  able  to  make  better  citizens 
in  the  United  States.  If  it  can  keep 
Russians  from  acts  of  pillage  and 
destruction  by  giving  them  aid  and 
making  Jiving  conditions  more  satis- 
faotory,  It  can  Improve  the  condition 
of  the  dissatisfied  man  and  woman  In 
America.  If  it  can  house  the  refugees 
in  congested  districts  In  France,  It  can 
Improve  housing  conditions  in  this 
country. 

This  Is  the  reason  that,  since  foreign 
relief  work  is  practically  completed, 
the  Red  Cross  has  made  "Americanism" 
Its  watchword  and,  planning  to  com- 
plete its  European  work  as  quickly  as 
possible,  is  turning  its  attention  to 
expanding  the  department  of  civilian 
relief  and  the  nursing  service.  A  bet- 
ter country,  in  which  to  build  better 
homes,  to  house  better  men  and  women, 
who  will  raise  better  babies,  is,  in 
short,  the  peace-time  plan  of  the 
American  Red  Cro^s. 

There  is  enough  work  to  be  done, 
it  has  been  found,  without  duplicating 
the  activity  of  any  other  social  service 
organization.  The  war-time  organiza- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  had  90  per  cent, 
of  its  chapters  in  towns  having  no 
other  way  of  giving  aid  or  advice  to 
those  who  needed  it.    There  were  2800 

chapters   in  towns   of   less  than   8000  I 

a        J   • 


Profiting  by  War  Lessons 

(Concluded  from  page  338) 

would  look  after  their  families  while 
they  were  away.  To  do  this  an  organ- 
ization was  effected  which  embraced 
300,000  workers  and  reached  15.000 
communities  In  the  United  States. 
Every  spot  that  the  recruiting  office 
or  the  draft  law  touched,  there  the 
home  service  followed. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Red  Cross 
went  Into  France  and  Belgium.  It  sent 
workers  to  Serbia  and  eastern  Europe. 
It  aided   Russia,  and  fed  and  clothed 


population 

Trained  social  workers  will  handle 
the  program,  but  each  chapter  will 
fit  the  work  to  its  own  community. 
When  the  communities  find  they  want 
to  Invest  enough  money  in  human  life 
to  pay  for  a  trained  social  worker,  one 
will  be  furnished,  but  not  until  the 
community  asks  for  such  help. 

Community  nurses  will  also  carry 
on  this  work.  These  young  women, 
many  of  whom  were  with  the  army  in 
Europe,  are  waiting  to  do  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  what  they  did 
for  the  soldiers  in  France  or  for  the 
mothers  and  babies  of  European  ref- 
ugees. Living  at  a  central  point  of 
her  community,  the  public  health  nurse 
will  carry  the  message  of  health  and 
happiness  in  any  way  possible.  Her 
work  is  to  examine  the  school  chil- 
dren for  physical  defects,  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  epidemics,  to  search 
for  tuberculosis,  to  help  mothers  care 
for  sick  babies,  and.  when  asked,  to 
go  to  homes  for  special  aid  in  any 
oases.  The  community  nurse  is  not  a 
nurse  In  the  "hospital"  sense  of  the 
word.  She  is  a  helper,  and  her  activi- 
ties range  from  showing  the  newest 
and  easiest  way  of  cooking  food,  to 
giving  information  about  draining  the 
back  yard  so  that  the  water  from  the 
well  will  not  taste  and  smell  so  badly. 
She  can  help  to  cure  disease  when 
necessary,  but  her  job  is  to  prevent 
rather  than  to  cure. 

This  Is  the  great  peace-time  program 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Its  motive  is  to 
make  America  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  using  the  lessons  leanied  in 
the  war' to  aid  the  people  In  time  of 
peace. 


Underweak 


GUARANTEE— iVe  guarantee  Hants  Underwear  ahto- 
luklu—^n>  thread,  $tilch  and  button.  We  guarantoe  to  return 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  team  breaks 


Greatest  underwear  value 
in  America  at  the  price! 

You  can't  get  g^reater  warmth  or  better  workmanship  or  more  comfort 
or  more  actual  wear  than  every  suit  of  Hanes  winter  weight  underwear 
for  Men  and  Boys  surely  will  supply ! 

Hanes  is  made  in  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers. 
Illustrated  here  is  the  staunchest,  most  comfortable,  wear-resisting  union 
suit  ever  sold  at  the  price. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  the  most  desirable  and  dependable  features — 
unbreakable  seams;  reinforced,  non-stretching  buttonholes  that  laet 
the  life  of  the  garment;  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap;  shape 
holding  elastic  shoulders ;  elastic  knit  wrists  and  ankles ;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  on  to  stay.     And,  a  closed  crotch  that  ataya  ctoaedl 

Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  have  the  same  desirable  quality ;  perfect  work- 
manship and  features.  Drawers  have  the  durable,  snug-fitting  3-button 
sateen  waistband. 

IT»:a«  C..:*»  Ia»  ILv»»  In  quality,  coxy  warmth  and  workmanship  are  unsur- 
UniOn  dllltt  lOr  OOyS  paaged  at  the  price  I  Reinforced  at  all  buttonhole  and 
atrain  points.  In  fact  they  duplicate  Hanea  Union  Suits  for  men.  with  added  fleeci- 
ness.    Made  in  sizes  from  2  to  16  years.    Two  to  four  year  sizes  have  the  drop  seat. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  "  Hanea  "  write  ua  direct.  ' 

P.  H.  Hanes   Knitting   Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  YoA  Office,  366  Broadway  fr.iri'  ^'nth^K.^X"  "?&«,''' W.X"r 


We 
do  not 
claim  to  pay 
the  hi(heal  price 
in  tKe  world  —but  we  do 
claim  and  abioluteljr  t^at- 
antee  to  give  you  every  dol- 
lar your  pelts  are  worth 
— ohett  more  than 
you  yourieli 
espect 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 


iicn  i^ivtrii.'  n\f  ■  t  i\   g^     ] 


.1  i»  no  urr  f-.'  !iir  tc  kT' 


Why  Hens  Won't  Lay 

When  Eggs 

Are  High  Priced 

They  mist  the  green  of  a  summer 
diet,  they  become  lazy  laggards, 
have      not      the     vitality     to      molt 

quickly,  or  dlxPflt  properly  the  usual  feed.  They 
lark  the  ability  to  exerctse.  and  eat  and  drink 
what  you  give  them  without  wllsh.  Laymore. 
the  «;reatent  E«g  Tonic,  persists  in  makioK  layers 
out  of  winter  laKKarda.  It  adds  to  their  vitality, 
BhHn>enB  their  api>etite.  and  tones  ui>  the  laying 
organs  without  force  or  injury 

Two  full  packages  is  sufficient  for  100 
hens  threa  months,  and   cost   but  $1.00 

(delivery  charges  and  war  Ux  paid.)  Guaranteed 
to  Rive  results  or  monev  refunded.  Write  today 
to  lHayer'a  HateHery,  913  Flrat  Ave.  W.. 
Ronta  lO.  llllnnaapolla,  Minn.,  for  these 
two  parka«?es,  aiiA  it  i«  not  ne<'es«ary  t '  send  with 
theorder  any  money.  Simply  «ay.  •I'll  pay  when  the 
packages  arrive."  and  delivery  charges  will  he  paid. 

t«*    V/^If    lAI  AMT  to  sell  orexohange  your 
ir       1V/\I     Wlml^  I       property  write  nte. 
JOHN  J.   BLACK,   118   St..  Ctiippewa   Fail*.  Wis. 


Ws 

have  m 

good  many 

letlerf  on  file,  all 

aame  a*  above,  and  un> 

•olicited.  You  too  will  loo* 

taaliz*  thai   there   m  mor* 

than    a   promite  lo  our 

way  o^  doing  bu«> 

nen.    Try  u* 

and  be  con. 

vine- 

ed. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  t>r  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  dltina 
with  hnir  or  fur  ou,  and  make  them 
Into  coats  (for  nifn  and  women).  robt>«, 
ruKT  or  gloves  when  so  orJored.  Vovr 
tiirso*«a«rlll  omI  ye«  !•••  than  to  bay 
thi'iii  aiiil  l)c  worth  more. 

Otir  lllvatratad  aatirfaa  gtves  a  lot  of 
InforniHtion.  It  tella  how  to  take  otT 
and  care  for  hide*  .  how  and  when  wa 
pav  the  frciirhl  both  ways;  about  atir 
aafa  dyalii*  pr*e*«s  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  otlwr  skint;  *t>out  tha 
fur  (rood*  atid  ^ama  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidi-rni.v.  etc  ' 

Thon  we  have  recently  got  otit  an- 
othor  wecallear  FaaMeaboek,  whollj^l 
devoted  to  fa."<hion  plates  of  niufTs, 
iio'^k wear  and  other  flno  fur  trarmonts. 
vrith  |irii-i>!<  ;  alHo  hir  flanneirta  reied- 
eled  and  repaired. 

You  can  have  cither  book  by  sending  I 
vour  corrc.'t  address  naming  whirh.  or 
botbbiHiksif  yi'u  iie.'.l  »>o(  h.     AcMre^s 

The  Croaby  Frialan  Fur  Companya 
571  Lye  11  Ave^  Roclaeater.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


All  varieties  of  Rooks,  Red« 
Wyandottes,  Mlnoroas,  Ham 
hiirKB  An<v>ns(»,  Orpingtons.  lAnenhans.  Rrahmsi 
I,eKliorns  Afidatuslaa.  turkeys,  ducks,  ^eese.  guinea* 
Pricea  low.  Balpis  H.  Ba^y,  &.oudouvlile,  O 
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Reading  and  Reference  for  the  Farmer 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  f.'.OO  for  the  best,  li.oo  for  the  next  best  and  50  rents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
Vtrience  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
iUKK^'st  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


T.i)-iC  No.  127l>.  NovK.MBKU  ir». — AYliat  is 
thf  outlook  for  daiivinn  in  your  vicinity 
tliis  winti'rV  Aiv  you  KPttinjj  a  -^.'ood 
price  for  mlll<.  and  do  you  liave  a  lutiuly 
wav  to  market  it  V  l.s  feed  ploutitul 
and  jtrjced  reasonable V  How  are  Iresh 
( ows  selling'.'  What  other  factors  affect 
The  situation,  and  have  you  any  surges- 
lions  for   bettering  tlie  dairy   industry V 

T«.i'ic  Xo.  12S0.  lHu-KMKKR  1. — Ai'e  the 
farmers  in  votir  comnninity  buying  or 
veiling  co-operatively,  and  with  wliat  suc- 
cess? What  is  tlie  outline  of  your  plan 
„t  work,  oflicers.  etc.  V  What  agricul- 
tural organizations  are  there  in  your 
voniniunilvV  Are  tliey  luoperly  sup- 
ported, and  wliat  constructive  work  for 
fiumers  are   they  doing V 


E.  B.  S.,  Rock  Point,  Md.— First  of 
importame  in  our  reading  matter  is 
the  daily  newspaper,  the  best  in  the 
state,  for  from  it  we  get  the  news  or 
information  not  only  of  local  interest, 
but  the  workings  of  the  nation  and 
of  international  problems,  and  without 
Avhich  we  could  not  hope  to  understand 
the  many  changes  that  are  taking 
place  today.  Also,  the  daily  newspaper 
is  a  key  to  all  contemporary  reading 
matter,  for  without  its  aid  much  of 
the  value  of  the  articles  in  the  cur- 
rent farm  magazines  and  other  litera- 
ture would  be  lost  on  us,  in  that  we 
could  not  get  a  full  understanding  of 
their  meaning.  Of  course,  we  take  the 
local  county  paper,  without  which  our 
reading  circle  could  not  possibly  be 
complete. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  farm 
magazines,  of  which  we  take  several. 
Among  the  things  that  are  valuable 
in  them  are  the  timely  "topics  in  sea- 
son," special  articles  on  specific  crop 
cultures,  articles  on  general  fanning 
and  articles  and  letters  telling  of  and 
explaining  the  methods  actually  used 
by  successful  farmers,  as  well  as  a 
w-arning  in  the  examples  in  the  failure 
of  others. 

Then  come  the  magazines  of  fiction, 
of  which  we  get  two.  These  are  se- 
lected with  care  for  their  clean  and 
interesting  reading,  and  are  supple- 
mented by  the  stories  published  from 
lime  to  time  in  the  various  farm 
papers. 

Government  bulletins  that  are  from 
time  to  time  listed  in  this  paper  are 
requested  when  they  have  bearing  on 
subjects  interesting  to  us,  and  are 
carefully  bound  and  kept  alphabeti- 
cally, so  that  the  proper  bulletin  is 
instantly  available  when  needed.  Clip- 
pings from  the  farm  papers  are  put 
in  a  loose-leaf  note-book  of  sufficient 
size,  as  I  find  it  very  much  more 
satisfactory  to  be  aWe  to  arrange  the 
pages  of  these  also  so  that  the  articles 
■viill  be  alphabetically  according  to 
subject. 

In  all,  we  take  as  many  mazagi  :es 
as  we  are  able,  but  these  are  carefu.ly 
selected,  and  though  all  are  valuable, 
thev  undergo  a  process  of  elimination 
that  is  constantly  increasing  their 
value  to  us. 


M.    G.    F.,   Dryden,   N.   Y.— I    wish 
everv   community   might  get  as  much 
profit  and  enjoyment  as  ours  did  last 
winter    and    will    this   winter    from    a 
25-volume    traveling    library    covering 
a   variety   of   farm    and    home-making 
topics.     The  books  were  all  expensive 
and    valuable   ones,    made    up    by    the 
librarian  from  a  list  of  those  we  most 
wanted.    The  expense  was  but  50  cents, 
and    would    have    been    nothing    only 
there  was  another  one  from  the  state 
in    our    school.     One   library    may   be 
had  in  a  community  at  no  expense  if 
open  to  use  of  community.    There  may 
be   others   at   an   expense   of   only    50 
cents  each,  so  long  as  they  are  open 
to  the  use  of  the  public  and  the  proper 
formalities  are  gone  through  with.  In- 
suring proper  care  and   return  of  the 
books.      We   are    allowed    to    use   this 
library  six  months,  when  another  may 
be  had.     The  state  pays  the  carriage 
©f  the  books  both  ways. 

Id  this  way  we  were  able  to  secure 


many  books  we  could  not  hope  to  own 
in  a  long  time,  as  they  are  expensive. 
Of  course,  one  may  choose  fiction,  art, 
science  or  any  sort  of  books  desired 
or  a  mixture  of  all.  But  the  books 
on  agriculture  and  allied  topics  suit 
us  best.  Our  young  folks  were  espe- 
cially interested  in  these  books,  and 
read  them  with  eager  relish. 

■\Ve  value  very  highly  the  scores 
of  agricultural  bulletins  that  we  have 
collected,  treating  on  all  forms  of  farm 
work.  We  have  divided  them  into 
classes,  as  home  economics,  dairy, 
poultry,  etc.  We  keep  each  division 
in  a  pamphlet  holder — one  of  the  kind 
used  in  public  libraries  for  such 
purposes.  '> 

For  clippings  I  use  a  regular  letter 
file,  slipping  the  clippings  in  loosely, 
under  alphabetical  headings,  which  are 
written  in  ink,  thumb  index  fashion, 
so  a  clipping  on  any  special  topic  can 
be  located  easily  and  quickly. 

G.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del.— Several 
years  since,  in  another  locality,  we 
had  a  community  reading  circle,  pleas- 
ant and  profitable;  later,  just  by  our- 
selves, took  the  Chautauqua  Reading 
and  Scientific  Circle's  course.  As  a 
family,  we  are  students,  each  inde- 
pendently, according  to  taste,  but  with 
general  discussions.  Evenings,  all 
being  together,  are  given  to  reading 
for  relaxation.  One  reads;  the  rest 
listen.  Good  literature  only  is  al- 
lowed, clean  fiction  and  adventure  pre- 
dominating. Bible  study,  agriiulture, 
with  a  little  science  and  classical  lit- 
erature, are  "sclid  subjects." 

Farm  papers  are  thoroughly  searched, 
clippings     made — periodicals    are    too 
bulky    to    preserve    entire — and    filed 
until    a   stormy    day    gives    leisure   to 
paste   in  a  scrap-book.     As  lx)oks  are 
filled   they   are   alphabetically   indexed 
and  added  to  the  library.    Often  refer- 
i  ring  to  these,  we  find  them  invaluable. 
I      Our  name  being  on  file  at  Washing- 
ton,   we    receive    the    monthly  "list    of 
bulletins,  from  which  we  select  those 
desired.      State   bulletins   reviewed   in 
The  Practk  al  Fahmkk  we  request,  if 
desired.     Occasionally  we  classify  and 
rudely  bind  these  in  book  form,  when 
they  enter  the  library.     Thus  we  have 
twenty    or   more   volumes.     An    index 
refers  to  any  bulletin   in  any  volume 
wanted   quickly.     Thus   we   are  build- 
ing a  valuable  reference  library.     We 
bind   bulletins  thus:     Lay  a   dozen  or 
more   fiat   on    a  board;    drive   a   wire 
nail  through  all.  near  the  back,  at  top, 
center    and    bottom;     insert    a    twine 
through  each  hole,  and  tie;  paste  white 
cloth  across  the  back,  on  which  write 
In  ink.  "Vol.  I."  "II,"  "III,"  etc. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— 
My  favorite  reading  during  the  winter 
months,  as  well  as  remainder  of  sea- 
son, is  farm  publications.  While  I 
read  books  when  time  permits.  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  do  not  derive  the  l)ene- 
ficial  knowledge  from  l)ooks  that  I  get 
from  farm  papers  and  government 
bulletins. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  my 
life  was  when  I  pinned  my  faith  to 
two  or  three  farm  papers.  They  were 
all  right  as  far  as  they  went,  but  time 
has  since  proven  that  had  more  come 
to  my  home.  I  wotild  have  found  time 
to  have  read  them  and  put  knowledge 
into  practice  that  I  now  wish  I  had 
possessed  years  ago.  Near  thirty  farm 
papers  enter  my  home,  and  1  find  them 
the  cheapest  anrl  best  source  of  in- 
formation obtainable.  Some  farmers 
argue  they  do  not  find  time  to  read. 
This,  in  my  estimation.  Is  because  they 
place  a  value  upon  reading  entirely  too 
low,  rating  most  any  little  trifiing  job 
on  the  farm  above  reading  in  value, 
which  accounts  for  having  no  time  to 
read.  I  do  not  merely  take  farm 
papers  to  be  taking  them;  I  let  not  a 
single  copy  get  by  without  reading  it. 


Frequently,  particularly  during  the 
busy  summer  months,  I  am  forced  to 
lay  them  aside  for  a  rainy  day  to  find 
time  to  read  them,  but  they  are  read 
just  the  same.  There  was  a  time  in 
vears  gone  by  that  no  few  of  our  farm 
papers  were  published  by  city  men 
with  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. Today  such  a  publication 
could  scarcely  exist  over  night.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  I  find  false  theory  in 
any  of  my  farm  papers.  Every  farm 
publication  to  my  knowledge  is  either 
edited  by  an  editor  owning  and  run- 
ning a  farm,  or  else  he  has  had  a  thor- 
ough   course    in    agriculture,    or    both 


My  advice  to  any  farmer  is  to  take 
at  least  a  dozen  farm  papers.  Two 
dozen  is  better.  My  papers  cost  me 
about  $15  per  year.  I  know  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  to  equal 
that  of  my  farm. papers  for  five  times 
this  amount.  It  is  said  that  no  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  earth  offers 
the  farmer  the  opportunity  to  possess 
knowledge  through  farm  publications 
that  America  offers.  Our  farm  papers 
are  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  of 
other  countries,  more  numerous  and 
cheaper.  Why  not  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  increase  our 
knowledge? 
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Tobacco  Co. 


NEVER  was  such  tv/o-fisted- 
smokejoy  as  you  puff  out  of  a 
jimmy  pipe  or  home  rolled  cigarettes 
packed  with  Prince  Albert !  ThaVs 
because  P.  A.  has  the  quality ! 
Your  taste  apparatus  certainly 
cannot  be  fooled!  So,  when  you 
smoke  Prince  Albert  and  get  a  lot 
of  delight  you  know  you've  got  the 
big  first  prize  on  the  end  of  your  line! 

Prince  Albert's  quality  alone  puts 
it  in  a  class  of  its  own,  but  when 
you  figure  that  P.  A.  is  made  by  our 
exclusive  patented  process  that  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch— we//— you  real- 
ize why  P.  A.  is  so  unlike  other  kinds. 

No  matter  what  your  past  luck 
has  been  on  pipe  smokes  or  makin's 
cigarettes,  you  put  your  confidence 
inPrince  Albert  for  it  certainly  makes 
good  every  time  the  clock  ticks. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winiton-Salem,  M  C 


Toppy  red  htig;  tidy 
red  tine,  handeomm 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidore — and — 
that  dtuey,  ptaeticai 
pound  eryetal  glaam 
humidor  with  epon^ 
moittener  top  that 
keepe  the  tobacco  in 
tuchperfect  condition. 


IG  CUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES  I 

KEROSENE -GASOLINE  I 

2  to  30  B-P.         "■'^        ■    ■■ 
Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Kig— all  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.    Best 

Engine  — longest    rec-  —  

ord  —  Btrongest  guarantee.     Choose  yoor   own 
tenna.    No  cut  in  quality,  bat  a  big  cut  in  price 
for  quick  action.   Write  for  riew  wjtHprtaa  caU- 
log--rReC.  pes«»ald--ED.  H.  WITTE.  Fr«a. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1640  Oakland  Avanaa.  Kaaaaa  City,  Ma. 

2640  Cmaira   •allding.    PntakMrgk,  Pa. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


8AWg 


.......^„ - .    .rORDA  b/OIIMAIIa 

10  hoars.  Send  for  Vrrr  catalos  No.  E61  Rhowing  low  price 
and  latest  improvements,  first  order  secures  apencr. 
FaMias  Sawiag  Mack.  Ca..  1«1  W.  HarriMa  St..  Ckkaca^llL 


Sales  Agent 

Wa  wut  on*  •xclvaHre  rcsematetiTS 

is  rrtrw  couoty.  T*«  poslOoB  to  wortb J 

•  month  t»  o««  Mlsctad.    If  toamssrt--.—  ^ 

<r«  tnia  yoa.    Writ*  M,  tb«  Isrg— t  nfr'a  of 

Wmim»armtJ>amila4  Kniroa  aaJTlsaara.  for  — 

Maa.  Navalty  Cirtlanr  G«««7|v  M., 
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THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

IVritten  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  George, 
founder  of  the  P.  I.  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Farmer 


CHAPTER  XL 
"Did  you  ever  see  blue  grass?"  Silas 
asked  Laddie  one  fall  morning. 

"Sure,"  he  replied.     "Did  you   ever 
see  a  horse  fly  over  the  river?" 

"Now  you  think  you  are  getting 
smart,"  said  Silas.  "I  don't  mean  blue 
grass,  the  kind  they  grow  down  in 
Kentucky,  where  they  raise  the  good 
horses;  I -mean  a  place  where  it  looks 
blue,  although  it  ought  to  look  green." 
"No,  and  I  guess  you  never  did, 
either,"  replied  Laddie. 

"Well,  just  to  prove  I  know  blue 
from  green,"  said  Silas,  "you  go  out 
to  the  back  field  on  that  terrible  stony 
and  poor  knoll,  and  see  if  it  doesn't 
look  to  be  covered  with  a  blue  grass." 
"Guess  you  think  we  are  about  to 
celebrate  April  Fool's  Day,  instead  of 
Hallowe'en,"  was  Laddie's  parting  re- 
tort as  he  started  to  school. 

"Come  to  think  about  it,"  said  Lad- 
die to  himself,  "I  want  to  see  if 
there  are  going  to  be  any  chestnuts 
on  the  trees  in  that  back  field,  so 
maybe  I  will  walk  out  that  direction 
on  my  way  to  school.  Then,  too,  Silas 
hasn't  been  fooling  me  much  lately; 
perhaps  1  will  see  something  new." 

Sure  enough,  when   Laddie  reached 
the  bars  and  looked  across  to  a  knoll 
which    he    well    knew    from    sledding 
there  last  winter,  the  ground  appeared 
covered  with  a  blue  carpet.    It  was  not 
a  very   large  spot,  but  it  was   surely 
blue,    and    Laddie   decided   to   investi- 
gate.    As  he  got  nearer  he  could  see 
-flowers  bobbing  in  the  breeze,  and  as 
he  came  to  them  he  could  hear  them 
discussing    the    probabilities    of    frost 
cutting    short    their    lives.      But,    my, 
how   suddenly   they   all   stopped   when 
he  bent  over  and  whispered  the  Magic 

Word!  ,       „„ 

"What    do     you     call     yourselves? 
asked  Laddie,  who  could  think  of  no 
better    way    to    get    acquainted    with 
them. 

"You  had  better  call  us  butter-and- 
eggs,"  said  the  tallest  yellow-and- 
orange  flower,  "but  we  get  many 
names  in  our  homes  between  Nebraska 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Some  people 
call  us  flaxweed,  others  eggs-and- 
bacon,  then  we  answer  to  yellow  toad- 
flax and  brideweed,  so  you  see  we 
have  several  names  in  this  country, 
and  dear  knows  how  many  in  Europe 
and    Asia,   where   we   originally   came 

from." 

"Get  away  from  me.  you  old  bumble- 
bee!" exclaimed  Laddie  as  he  fanned 
at  a  big  one  which  buzzed  danger- 
ously near  him. 

"Don't  hurt  that  big  bee,"  cautioned 
Laddie's  new  acquaintance,  butter-and- 
eggs.  "He  is  the  best  friend  we  have. 
Just  watch  how  he  goes  into  my 
companion's  storehouse  over  there." 

Sure  enough,  as  Laddie  watched,  the 
big  bumble-bee  lighted  on  the  lower 
lip  of  a  flower,  and  his  heavy  weight 
made  it  open  so  that  he  could  walk 
right  in.  It  was  easy  then  for  him 
to  reach  the  rich  nectar  with  his  long 
tongue,  and  when  he  got  all  he  could, 
he'  backed  out.  quickly  going  to  an- 
other butter-and-egg  flower  nearby. 

"He  didn't  stay  very  long,  did  he?  " 
said   Laddie. 

••No,"  replied  the  flower,  "but  he  got 
his  head  and  i)ack  all  covered  with 
pollen,  and  will  take  it  to  the  next 
flower.  You  don't  catch  us  letting  the 
little  honey-bees  rob  our  sweets.  They 
are  too  light  to  open  the  door.  and. 
while  one  does  occasionally  squeeze  in. 
we  try  to  save  all  our  nectar  for  the 
bumble-bees.    We  don't  even  like  but- 


weighing  himself,  he  set  the  weight  a 
certain  distance  ahead,  and  then  drank 
buttermilk  until  he  balanced  it. 
Whether  he  made  the  team  or  not  I 
don't  know,  but  1  do  know  fresh,  clean 
milk  and  all  its  products  and  by- 
products are  the  best  foods  we  have. 
You  in  the  country  possibly  cannot  be 
amused  by  Cho-Cho,  but  you  have  the 
big  advantage  of  having  plenty  of 
cow-cows,  and  when  it  comes  to  hav- 
ing the  milk  to  drink,  you  have  it  all 
over  the  city  children,  who  only  know 
milk  as  coming  from  a  glass  bottle  left 
on  the  doorstep. 

Your  friend. 


(158.)  The  elephant,  who  had  his 
trunk,  while  the  fox  and  the  cock  had 
only  a  brush  and  a  comb  between  them. 

(159.)   In  the  ark. 

(160.)  Because  he  thought  he  was 
a  good  feller. 


Q. 
A. 


terflies  to  bother  us,  but  sometimes 
they  stick  their  great,  long  mouth  in 
and  we  cannot  stop  them." 

"It  seems  strange  that  there  are 
so  many  of  you  around  here  now  when 
the  heifers  in  this  field  are  looking 
for  every  bite  they  can  find,"  observed 
Laddie. 

"There  is  a  reason  for  that,  my 
boy,"  said  the  fiower.  "We  have  a 
very  disagreeable  taste  to  protect  us 
from  being  eaten  by  such  animals.  In 
fact,  I  remember  when  some  farmers' 
wives  used  to  extract  our  bitterness 
and  mix  it  with  milk  so  as  to  poison 
flies  which  came  into  the  hwise." 

"You  do  have  an  interesting  story 
to  tell,  don't  you?"  added  Laddie.  "I 
thought  when  I  first  came  to  the  farm 
that  you  were  just  good  to  pick  and 
pinch  between  thumb  and  first  finger 
so  your  mouth  would  open  and  shut." 
"That  is  all  most  boys  and  girls 
know  about  me,"  replied  the  flower, 
"but  every  flower  which  grows  has  an 
interesting  tale  to  tell,  if  you  will 
only  take  time  to  discover  it." 

"Yes,  I  have  learned  many  things 
about  them."  agreed  Laddie  as  he  hap- 
pened to  think  he  would  be  late  for 
school  and  hurried  away  without  even 
looking  how  the  chestnut  crop  was 
coming  along. 

fTo  be  contUiued) 


Riddle  Answers 

(151.)   Cat-alog. 

(152.)  Because  we  have  a  peel  from 
it. 

(153.)  The  letter  "o."  Put  them 
down  one  at  a  time  until  you  have 
put  eight  o's. 

(154.)   When  it  has  blinds  on. 

(155.)   Stone. 

(156.)  In  the  days  of  No-a,  before 
U   and   I   were  born. 

(157.)  Herein:  He,  her,  here,  ere, 
rein,  in. 


Catechism  of  the  States 

Which  is  the  best  for  locksmithsT 
New    brass    key. 

In  which  would  you  look  for  a 
morning  attire? 

A.     Day  coat,  eh. 

Q.    In  which  is  one  likely  to  fall  In 
getting  a  drink? 

A.     Miss-a-sip. 

Q.     In    which    can    you   And  a  red 
letter? 

A.     Florid  a. 

Q.    In  which  does  the  hustle  make 
one    sick? 

A.     Ill  o'  noise, 

Q.     In  which  is  one  likely  to  use  hit 
farming   implements? 

A.     I'd  a  hoe. 

Q.     In    which   can   one  acquire   an 
estate  by  marriage? 

A.     Mary  land. 

Q.     Which  would  be  the  most  useful 
in  the  event  of  another  deluge? 

A.     New  (Y)  ark,  of  course. 

Q.     In    which    is    one    letter    of   the 
alphabet  taller  thon   the  others? 

A.     O  higher. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : 

Thousands    of    school     children    in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  made  a  new 
friend  the  last  couple  of  weeks  whom 
they  will  not  forget  for  a  long  time. 
Cho-Cho.  the  clown  teacher,  was  here, 
and  appeared  before  many  gatherings 
of  boys  and  girls  in  an  effort  to  incul- 
cate in  them  the  habits  of  cleanliness, 
correct    eating    and    better    health    in 
general.     Maybe  you   have  never  seen 
Cho-Cho,   and    if   you    haven't,   let    me 
tell  you  he  is  as  funny  as  the  funniest 
flown    you    ever   saw    in    a    circus.      I 
did  not' get  the  opportunity  to  see  him 
when  he  was  here,  but  I  saw  him  last 
year    at   the    big    milk    show    in    New 
York     city,     and     enjoyed     almost    as 
much  as  the  boys  and  girls  the  novel 
means  he  took  to  drive  home  the  les- 
sons which   parents  have  been   trying 
to  teach  us  ever  since  there  were  chil- 
dren.    He  dresses  like  a  real  clown — 
a   big,   loose   suit,    face   painted    white 
with  red  spots — and  acts  like  a  clown. 
In    fact,   he   was   once   nothing  but   a 
real    clown    before    he    discovered    the 
new  way  of  teaching.    One  thing  Cho- 
Cho    particularly    tries    to    impress    Is 
that   if  a   boy   or  girl   wants  to  grow 
big,  it   is  essential   that  they  drink  a 
lot  of  milk.     Surely  that  ought  to  be 
an  easy   thing   for  every  country   boy 
and  girl,  but  I   wonder  how  many  do 
drink  enough  milk.     A   pint  a  day  is 
the   very   least   which   should   be   con- 
sumed,  and  a  great   deal   more  would 
be  better.     We  are   just  beginning  to 
loam  a  whole  lot  of  new  things  about 
milk,    although,    if    we   stop    to   think 
about  it.  we  have  always  known  that 
the  nations  which  are  leaders  in  dairy- 
ing are  always  a  race  of  large,  strong 
individuals. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  tale  they  tell 
out  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 
about  a  fellow  who  was  trying  to  gain 
a  place  on  the  college  football  team. 
He  was  considerably  under  the  weight 
reciuired.  and  the  doctors  recommended 
that  he  drink  a  certain  amount  of  but- 
termilk each  day.  Every  day,  there- 
fore, he  made  a  trip  to  the  college 
creamery  and  got  on  the  scales.    After 


Save  a  full  month's  supply 
of  coal 

Saving  coal  was  a  patriotic  duty 
during  the  war. 

It's  almost  a  necessity  now  at  its 
present  price. 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  will 
enable  you  to  postpone  for  a  month 
at  least  the  lighting  of  your  fur- 
nace, without  sacrificing  a  bit  of 
comfort. 

In  fact,  you'll  have  more  com- 
fort with  a  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

It  gives  abundant  warmth  for 
any  room  and  radiates  full  heat 
the  moment  it  is  lighted. 

No  fussing  with  coal  or  ashes, 
easily  carried  from  room  to  room, 
smokeless,  odorless  and  absolutely 
safe.  You  can't  turn  the  wick 
too  high. 


i  vj:p-  I 


Be   sure    you 


Rayo  Lamp* 

T  he  r  e  ' »  no 
iUre  to  •  Ra\'o 
Lsmp.  It  give* 
mmple  light  but 
it  ia  »ott  mnd 
mellow,  ideal 
for  reading  or 
aewing. 


insist  on  a  Per- 
f  ec  t  ion  Oil 
Heater.  Nothing 
else  will  take  its 
place  for  effi- 
ciency, conven- 
ience  and 
economy. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PhUadelphia  PitUburgh 


Us  B  Atlantic 
Rayolight  Oil 
in  your  new  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater. 
One  gallon  will 
burn  for  ten  hours. 
Best  for  Rayo 
Lamps  too.  Coat* 
no  more  than  or« 
dinary  kerosene. 

ATLAM  T I C 

RaM^ipht 

MiMMm 


\     , 
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Thi.  U  the  tarm  women',  own  department-/^or  them  and  fey  them.    It  ..devoted  »«  »i*  ;*"*;"""!2 
of  topic,   of   everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  Farmer  »«*'*•• 
and  expect. -you  not   only   to  write    your  experience,  on  the  topic,  "n***''  ?'«^""'«»"    °"^  ^'"^  *5 
propose  topic,  for  future  di.cu..ion..    The  be.t  letter  pubh.hed  herein  each  '»««*  r?"  *»«  *^*'^'**'* 
a  prize  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  pubh.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cent..     AddreM 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

cussed    the    making    of    gifts    In    each    of 
our  December  1st  Issues  for  the  last  two 


NovKMiJER  15. — Tell  us  how  you  make  rusk. 

cinnamon    buns.    1  Mil  eh    cake,    tea    biscuit 

or   other   sweet   breads   of    this   character. 

1  Mease  do  not  write  more  than  2.'»0  words. 

Get  vour  letter  here  before  November  1st. 

and   suggest    some   toi)ics   we   can  discuss 

this  coming  year. 
DKCKMiiRit    1. — Again    we    face    the    annual 

(^hristnias  problems  :    Should  we  give,  and 


what  shall  we  give?     While  we  have  dis- 


vears.^theiv  are  still  lots  of  new  Idea.s. 
and  tftou-sands  of  givers  will  want  to 
know  what  to  give..  Please  don  t  write 
more  than  2.")0  words,  as  we  want  to  hear 
from  as  many  as  possible. 
Cet  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  do€»  nmt 

rmach  us  at  least  15   days  before  the  date  of 

iaeue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Ideas  for  the  Hallowe'en  Party 


Mrs.  T.  S.,  Canton,  N.  C. — Hal- 
lowe'en comes  at  a  time  of  year  when 
we  really  need  some  fun  after  our  hard 
summer's  work.  For  the  nicest  Hal- 
lowe'en party  I  ever  attended,  the  in- 
vitations  read: 

"You     are     invited     to     attend     the 

witches'  party  at  the  home  of  

on  Hallowe'en  night.  Please  bring  a 
Hallowe'en  card  with  your  name 
written  on  it 


"(Signed)    The  Witch." 
When   the   guests   all   arrived,   there 
was  music,  singing,  stories,  riddles  and 
speeches.     Then  the  witch,  a  tall  lady, 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  high  hat,  and 
carrying  a   broom   with   the  sweep   up 
and  a  large  black  cardboard  cat  stand- 
ing in  the  sweep  of  the  broom,  came 
into   the   room  with  a  large  pumpkin 
hollowed  out  and  filled  with  popcorn. 
This   she   passed   around,   but   did  not 
speak.     In  a  short  while  she  returned 
with  the  cat  fastened  on  a  white  cloth. 
She  tacked  the  cloth  to  the  wall,  then 
turned    and    said:     "My    dear   friends, 
I  am  in  great  trouble.     Some  bad  boy 
has  cut  off  my  dear  cat's  tail,  and  he 
will    allow    no    one    to    eat    the    feast 
awaiting   in   the  next   room   until   his 
tail   is  put  on.     As  a  reward   he  will 
give  to  the  one  putting  it  on  properly 
a  large  pumpkin."     Then  she  gave  to 
each  one  a  black  paper  tail,  with  their 
name  written  on  it  with  chalk.     They 
were  blindfolded,  one  at  a   time,  and 
the   fun   set   in.     When   each   one   had 
tried,    the    witch    brought    in    a    fine 
pumpkin,  and  gave   it  to  the  winner. 
When      the     dining-room      door      was 
opened,  just  inside   was  a  large  card- 
board box  turned  sideways  on  a  small 
table.     The  side  was  covered  with  yel- 
low cloth,  with  a  large  black  paper  cat 
pasted  on  It.     Its  eyes  were  cut  out  so 
the   light   would   shine   through.      Sev- 
eral  small  candles  burned  in  the  box. 
The  room  was  lighted  with  candles.    A 
slit   was   cut  in   one   end   of   the  box, 
and   the   witch   asked   them   to   please 
drop  the  cards  in  the  box.     They  were 
kept   as   souvenirs.     In   the   center   of 
the   table   was  a  large  pumpkin  .filled 
with  fruits;  on  each  end.  smaller  ones 
filled   with   nuts,   and   plates   of   cake. 
Oranges  were  hollowed  out  and  filled 
with    ice    cream.      The    juice    of    the 
orange  was  used  in  orangeade.     ■V\'Tien 
the    refreshments    were    finished,    the 
witch   came   in   and   gave   each   one  a 
small  black  cardboard  cat,  telling  them 
she  hoped   it   would   grow   into  a  fine 
cat  and  help  them  have  a  good  time 
next  Hallowe'en. 

Mrs.    M.   W.   P.,   Fairplay,   Md.— A 
home-made     Hallowe'en     costume     for 
over  the  head  is  made  of  a  25-pound 
muslin  sugar  sack.    Tie  up  the  two  bot- 
tom corners  In  high-standing  ears,  with 
strings,    cut    holes    In    for    eyes,    and 
decorate  it  to  look  like  a  cat  face.     It 
can    be    slipped    over    the    head,    and 
worn    with    a    sheet    costume    or    any 
makeup.     A   fortune  to  tell  the  occu- 
pation of  your  future  husband  or  wife 
can  be  prepared  from  selected  pictures 
from    the    farm    journals    and    other 
magazines   showing   men   at   some  oc- 
cupation.' The  more  amusing  the  pic- 
ture, the  better.     In  these  try  and  get 
all    the    different    occupations    of    the 
Invited  guests,  paste  these  clippings  on 
plain   paper   so   as   to   show   only   the 


side  wanted,  and  place  each  one  In  an 
envelope,  which  is  sealed,  and  deco- 
rated with  a  funny  pencil  drawing. 
This  pack  is  for  the  girls  to  choose 
from.  For  the  men,  select  pictures  of 
girls  at  some  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, prepared  in  the  same  way,  using 
an  envelope  Just  a  little  different. 
These  were,  of  course,  brought  in  by 
a  gypsy,  saying  "Here's  the  place  to 
tell  your  fortune,  occupation  of  your 
future  husband  or  wife,"  etc.  For  your 
fortune  in  a  nut  shell,  I  used  English 
walnuts,  opened  them  oarefully  with 
a  knife,  removed  the  meat,  and  in  its 
place  put  a  little  fortune  verse  clipped 
from  a  magazine,  or  wrote  some  little 
fortune  verse,  sealed  the  walnut  shut, 
and  passed  these  with  a  nut  cracker  at 
the  end  of  supper,  having  each  one 
read  their  fortune  for  the  amusement 
of  the  others.  The  walnut  kernel  was 
used  in  the  home-made  candy.  For  the 
table  decorations.  I  made  the  center- 
piece of  a  pumpkin,  decorated  with 
faces  and  containing  celery.  I  used 
colored  candles  to  light  up  the  table. 
The  holders  for  these  were  made  as 
odd  as  possible,  of  little  pumpkins, 
gourds,  watermelons,  apples  or  any 
vegetable  that  could  be  made  to  set 
flat  enough  to  hold  the  candle.  Among 
the  refreshments  served  were  ham 
handwiches,  celery,  angel-food  cake  to 
go  with  the  devil-food  cake,  home-made 
candy.  The  guests  were  received  and 
made  welcome  by  a  person  in  costume, 
and  pumpkin-face  lanterns  were  in  the 
windows. 


opportunities  as  means  of  growth  on 
his  or  her  part,  and  it  will  be  a  happy 
and  profitable  experience  for  the  coun- 
try boys  and  girls.  We  have  been  try- 
ing this  out  in  our  part  of  the  state 
for  some  months  back,  using  these 
associations,  also  specialists  in  this 
work  from  our  valuable  state  college 
extension  staff.  Picnics  and  parties 
are  fine  opportunities  to  develop  the 
play  spirit  in  young  and  old.  The 
expense. of  getting  first-class  help  will 
be  little,  perhaps  nothing.  Try  it 
out,  do! 

Mrs.    H.    L.    P.,    Needmore,    Pa. — 
When    giving    a    Hallowe'en    party    I 
think  it  is  nice  to  write  the  invitations 
on  cards  with  a  black  oat  or  witch  in 
the   comer.     The   house   can   be   deco- 
rated  with   goldenrod,   autumn   leaves 
and  ferns.     If  the  lamps  have  shades 
made  of  yellow  crepe  paper,  or  if  elec- 
tric   lights    are    used    the    bulbs    are 
wrapped  with  yellow  paper,  this  gives 
a    very    pleasing    light    effect.      It    is 
great   fun  to   have   one   of  the   guests 
come    early   and   dress   as   ghost,   and 
meet  the  other  guests  at  the  gate  and 
silently  escort  them  to  the  door,  where 
the  hostess  is  waiting  to  receive  them. 
The   ghost  stays   outside  till   later  in 
the  evening.     I  think  it  is  always  best 
for  the  hostess  to  have  a  number  of 
games  picked  out  beforehand   for  the 
guests  to  play,  for  If  It  is  left  entirely 
to  them  to  start,  often  the  party  lags. 
One  game  that  Is  lots  of  fun  Is  to  place 
a  lot  of  apples  In  a'cTIshpan  of  water, 
their  stem  end  up,  and  each  one  try 
to  get  an  apple  out,  with  their  teeth 
taking   hold   of   the   stem,   with   their 
hands     behind     their     back,     without 
touching   the   water   with   their   nose. 
If  their  nose  touches  the  water,  they 
have  to  pay  a  forfeit.    After  they  have 
played  several   games,  a  good  way  to 
furnish  fun   for  the  crowd  is  to  take 
each  person,  one  at  a  time,  of  course, 
Into  a  dimly  lighted  room,  where  some- 
one dressed  as  a  gypsy  tells  them  their 
fortune,  and  they  each  have  to  tell  the 
rest  In  the  room  when  they  come  back. 
The   table    is   very   nice   lighted   with 
tiny    Jack-o'-lanterns    made    of    small 
pumpkins  that  are  placed  at  each  plate. 
Sandwiches,  pumpkin  pie,  cake,  cocoa, 
candy    and    nuts    are    very    nice    for 
refreshments. 
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M.  O.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— There  are 
very  few  rural  communities  that  have 
enough  of  this  sort  of  frolicking.     The 
city   boy   and   girl   have   a   variety   of 
amusements  and  interesting  .things  to 
do  socially  through  the  school  societies, 
church  and  Sunday  school  classes.  Boy 
Scout  and  Campflre  Girl  activities,  etc. 
This    duty    of    furnishing    amusement 
for  the  young  of  the  country  is  a  very 
real  one,   and   one  that   by   its   nature 
devolves    mostly    on    the    wqmen.      If 
they  have  no  interest  in   making  life 
pleasant    for    all    the   young    folks    of 
the    section,    these    same    young    folks 
will  soon  all  slip  through  their  fingers 
and  will  be  gone  forever.     I  know  of 
no  better  topic   for  women's   clubs  to 
take   up   everywhere  as   one   phase   of 
their  work.    The  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  the 
Y.    W.    C.   A.'s   are  doing  wonderfully 
good  missionary  work  along  the  line. 
Even  If  you  do  live  quite  a  few  miles 
from  a  center  that  contains  a  live  as- 
sociation of  this  sort,  do  not  ]>e  afraid 
to  consult  them  and  ask  their  advice 
and  help.    Even  If  they  have  the  desire 
to  give  the  young  folks  a  good  time, 
most    country    women    have    not    the 
necessary     inventiveness,      originality 
and,    most   of    all,    training    to    make 
them  fascinating  leaders  in  this  sort 
of  work.     But  they  can  open  up  their 
homes  occasionally,  passing  the  events 
about   the   neighborhood,   and   even   If 
the  young  folks  have  been  having  good 
times   all   along,   they   will   appreciate 
some  new  personalities  and  Ideas,  and 
will  hugely  enjoy  having  a  couple  or 
two    of    city    workers    come    out    and 
toach  them  some  lively,  fun-provoking 
games  that  teach  quick  decisions  and 
prompt   action.     It  will   be  a  help   to 
the  city  worker,,  who  welcomes  these 
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Mrs.    C.    H.,    Sylvania,    Ohio.— Hal- 
lowe'en costumes  for  the  girls  may  be 
made   of   red   or    yellow    skirts,    black 
belts  and  white  waists,  pointed  hoods 
or  witches'  hats  and  long  black   cape 
coats.     Girls  and  ladies  carry  brooms 
or  stuffed  black  cats.     Since  woodsmen 
are  said  to  dance  with  witches,  let  the 
men  be  dressed  as  woodsmen,  and  carry 
axes.     Or,  if  preferred,  they  may  wear 
long  black  dominos  with  signs  of  the 
zodiac   in   yellow,   wear  pointed   black 
hats,  and  carry  scrolls  of  heavy  paper, 
and   so   represent   magicians.     Decora- 
tions which  are  simple  and  easily  se- 
cured   are    autumn-colored     branches, 
and    pumpkins    made   Into   Jack-o'-lan- 
terns.    Doilies,   having  a  linen  center 
of   white,   may   be  made  to   represent 
a  black   cat.     Jack-o'-lanterns  may  be 
painted   In   water  colors  on   the  lamp 
shades,  using  grreen  for  the  leaves  In 
the  background.     Invitations  and  place 
cards  may  be  made  on  paper  which  Is 
cut    and    colored    to    represent    small 
pumpkins.     For  refreshments,  try  iced 
bouillon,  fruit  salad  filled  into  hollow 
apples,  or   grapefruit   and   white  curd 
cheese  balls,  graham  and  white  bread 
sandwiches    with    lettuce,    and    lemon 
orange  Ices,  Jack-o'-lantern  cakes  with 
white     frosting     and     yellow     colored 
faces    outlined    on    them.      Nuts    and 
fruits   may   be   served   from   pumpkin 
shells. 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashvllle,  N.  Y.— A 
very  delightful  Hallowe'en  party,  held 
in  a  hall  in  a  small  village,  had  the 
usual  retinue  of  ghosts  and  witches, 
re-enforced  by  a  band  of  Indians.  The 
tables  were  decorated  with  the  custom- 
ary streamers  of  black  and  yellow 
paper,  with  witches,  etc.  The  place 
cards  were  silhouettes  of  black  cats, 
and  the  only  lie:ht  was  furnished  by 
the  time-honored  Jack-o'-lantems,  but 
the  entire  hall  was  "trimmed"  at  every 
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possible   point   with   whole   shocks   of 
corn,    from    behind    which    bands    of 
savages    in    feathers    and    war    paint 
emerged  at  the  most  inopportune  mo- 
ments to  deafen  the  assembled  merry- 
makers with  war  whoops  and  threaten 
their     lives    with     tomahawks     (com 
knives,  I  believe).     Of  course,  several 
ghosts    also    "spooked"    about,    while 
witches  told  fortunes  and  stirred  their 
kettles    of    mystic    "broth."      Nothing 
especially  new  was  in  evidence  among 
the  'eats'  except  quantities  of  flat  loaf 
cake,  frosted  with  chocolate,  cut  in  the 
shape    of    dominoes,    and    each    piecQ 
decorated    with   white   Icing   in    exact 
imitation  of  a  domino — a  whole  set  of 
edible    ones.      The    setting    would    be 
ideal  for  a  historical  pageant  also. 


The  first  point  in  table  manners  is 
to  be  prompt  at  each  meal. 


Easy  VJay  to  Keep  Warm 

A.    M.    BRI.NSEIR 

We  bought  a   pipeless   furnace  last 
year    and  are  more  than  pleased  with 
It.      We    paid    $185    for    it,    installed, 
ready  to  light.     It  heated  our  nine  big 
rooms    fine    with    little    attention.      I 
could    fix   the   fire    with    coal    in    the 
evening,  and  sometimes  never  put  any 
more    on    until   the   next   evening.      I 
could    regulate    the     heat    with    the 
damper  with  little  trouble.     We   had 
a  big  heater  and  a  range  going  before, 
but  last  winter  we  used  an  oil  stove 
to    cook    all    winter,    and    our    house 
was  never   so  comfortable.     With  the 
pipeless  furnace  we  had  little  dirt  and 
trouble,  and  would  not  do  without  it 
for  double  the  price.    We  used  to  bum 
six  to  seven  tons  of  coal  a  year,  but 
last  winter,  with  seven  weeks  of  "flu," 
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when  day  and  night  we  had  to  have 
a  good,   warm   house   so   it   would   be 
warm   enough   to  be   up  and   wait  on 
the  sick,  we  burned  only  five  tons  of 
buckwheat  coal.    We  had  a  good,  warm 
house   with    our    pipeless    furnace    by 
fixing  the  fire  night  and  morning.     If 
we   had   had   the  old  way   of  heating, 
I   do   not   know    how    we   would   have 
gotten    along.      With    fourteen    in   the 
tamily,  and  half  down  with  the  "flu," 
you  can  see  that  the  furnace  at  this 
time  was  a  comfort  to  all  and  a  big 
labor  saver.     With  buckwheat  coal  we 
could  keep  an  even  heat  with  little  at- 
tention.    1  have  tried  larger  size  coal, 
but   did    not   like    it    as   good    as   the 
buckwheat.     I  will  use  the  same  kind 
this    winter,    as    It    is   a    few    dollars 
cheaper,  and  we  like  it  better. 

Few  people  know  that  the  transpar- 
ent sheeting  used  for  emergency  cur- 
tains of  automobiles  Is  made  of  cotton. 
The  cotton   Is   first   made   into  tissue 
paper,  by  an   old  process  familiar  to 
most  of  those  who  were  attentive  to 
their    school    studies.      The    paper    Is 
shredded    and    dissolved    In    acids    to 
which   is  added   alcohol   and  camphor 
in  proper  proportions,  also  a  few  other 
minor    ingredients.      This    makes    a 
plastic  mass  of  about  the  consistency 
of   bread   dough.     Heat   and   pressure 
work   this   cellulose   mass   into    layer 
form,  and  the  layers,  In  turn,  are  made 
Into  great  blocks.     A  slicing  machine 
next  shaves  off  thin  layers  of  any  uni- 
form thickness  desired,  and,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  seasoning  to  evaporate 
the  alcohol,  we  have  the  finished  trans- 
parent sheeting,  or  "cotton  glass." 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


''By  Ethel  Hueston 

Copyright.  1915,  The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SHE    COMES    TO    GUIEF 

Fairy  was  one  of  those  buoyant, 
warm-blooded  girls  to  whom  sleep  is 
'Indeed  the  great  restorer.  She  slept 
soundly,  sweetly,  dreamlessly.  And 
every  morning  she  ran  downstairs  so 
full  of  animation  and  life  that  she 
seemed  all  atingle  to  her  finger  tips. 
Now  she  stood  in  the  kitchen  door, 
tall,  cheeks  glowing,  eyes  sparkling, 
and  smiled  at  her  sister's  solemn  back. 

♦'You  are  the  little  mousey,  Prue," 
'She  said  in  her  full,  rich  voice.  "I 
didn't  hear  you  come  to  bed  last  night, 
and  I  didn't  hear  you  getting  out  this 
morning.  1  am  an  abominably  solid 
sleeper,  am  I  not?  Shall  I  get  the 
maple  syrup  for  the  pancakes?  I  won- 
der if  Jerry  knows  we  only  use  maple 
syrup  when  he  is  here.  I'm  constantly 
expert ing  Connie  to  give  it  away. 
Why  am  I  always  so  ravenously  hun- 
gry in  the  morning?    Goodness  knows, 

I   eat   enough Why,   what   is   the 

matter?"  For  Prudence  had  turned 
her  face  toward  her  sister,  and  it  was 
so  white  and  so  unnatural  that  Fairy 
was  shocked. 

"Prudence!      You    are   sickl 
bed,  and  let  me   get  breakfast. 


knob  softly, 
come  in  a 
beside  him, 

of  what  had 


father,  just 
talk  about  it 
you  say,  will 


real 


Go   to 

Why 

angry 


Here,    get 


didn't   you    call   me?     I'm 
at    you.    Prudence    Starr  I 

out  "of  this,  and  I  will " 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.  1  had  a  headache,  and  did  not 
sleep,  but  I  am  all  right  now.  Yes, 
bring  the  syrup,  Fairy.  Are  the  girls 
up  yet?" 

Fairy  eyed  her  suspiciously.  "Jerry 
is  out  unusually  early,  too,  isn't  he? 
His  door  Is  ojien.  I  didn't  hear  him 
coming  down,  so  he  must  have  quite 
outdone  himself  today.  He  generally 
has  to  be  called  twice." 

"Jerry  has  gone.  Fairy."  Prudence's 
back  was  presented  to  view  once  more, 
and  Prudence  was  stirring  the  oatmeal 
with  vicious  energy.  "He  left  early 
this  morning — I  suppose  he  is  half 
way  to  Des  Moines  by  now." 

"Oh!"  Fairy's  voice  was  non- 
committal. 

"Will  you  get  the  syrup  now?" 
"Yes   of  course.    When  is  he  coming 
back?"' 

"He  isn't  coming  back.  Please 
hurry.  Fairy,  and  then  call  the  others. 
The  oatmeal  is  ready." 

Fairy  went  soberly  down  cellar,  and 
brought  up  the  golden  syrup.  Then, 
ostensibly  to  call  her  sisters,  she  hur- 
ried up  the  stairs. 

"Girls,"  she  began,  carefully  closing 
the  door  of  their  room  behind  her, 
"Jerry  has  gone,  and  Isn't  coming  back 
any  more.  And  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  keep  asking  questions  about  it. 
Just  eat  your  breakfast  as  usual,  and 
have  a  little  tact." 
"Gone!" 
"Yes." 

"A  lovers'  quarrel,"  suggested  I^rk, 
and    her    eyes    glittered    greedily. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  And  don't 
keep  staring  at  Prue,  either.  And  do 
not  keep  talking  about  Jerry  all  the 
time.  You  mind  me,  or  I  will  tell 
papa." 

"That's  funny." 
fully.      "We    left 
other  like  mad  In 
night — and  this  morning 
to  return  no  more.    They 
"Kissing!     In  the  back 
are  you  talking  about?" 

Carol  explained,  and  Fairy  looked 
still  more  thoughtful  and  perturbed. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  called  out 
to  them   in   a  loud   and   breezy   voice, 
"Hurry,  girls,   for  breakfa.^t  is 
and  there's  no  time  to  waste  in 
Bonage    on    Sunday    morning." 
she  added.   In   a   whisper,   "And 


said  Carol  thought- 

them    kissing    each 

the  back  yard  last 

he  has  gone, 

are  crazy." 

yard!     What 


ready. 

a  par- 
Then 
don't 


you  mention  Jprr>'.  and  don't  ask  Pru- 
dence what  makes  her  so  pale,  or 
you'll  catch  it!" 

Then  she  went  to  her  father's  door. 
"Breakfast  Is  ready,  papa,"  she  called 


clearly.     She  turned  the 
and    peeped    In.      "May    I 
minute?"     Standing  close 
she  told  him  all  she  knew 
happened. 

"Prudence    is    ghastly, 
ghastly.     And  she  can't 
yet,  so  be  careful   what 
you?" 

And  it  was  due  to  Fairy's  kindly 
admonitions  that  the  parsonage  family 
took  the  departure  of  Jerry  so  calmly. 
"Fairy  says  Jerry  took  the  morning 
train,"  said  Mr.  Starr  as  they  were 
pasing  the  cream  and  sugar  for  the 
oatmeal.  "That  is  too  bad.  But  It  is 
just  the  worst  of  being  a  business 
man — one  never  knows  when  one  must 
be  up  and  away.  And,  of  course,  one 
can  not  neglect  business  interests. 
The  oatmeal  Is  unusually  good  this 
morning.  Prudence."  This  was  noth- 
ing short  of  heroic  on  his  part,  for 
her  eyes  upon  her  father's  face  were 
so  wide  and  dark  that  the  lump  In  his 
throat  would  not  stay  down. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Pru- 
dence's bitter  winter,  when  the  bright- 
est sunshine  was  cheerless  and  dreary, 
and  when  even  the  laughter  of  her 
sisters  smote  harshly  upon  her  ears. 
She  tried  to  be  as  always,  but  in  her 
eyes  the  wounded  look  lingered,  and 
her  face  grew  so  pale  and  thin  that 
her  father  and  Fairy,  watching  anx- 
iously, were  filled  with  grave  concern. 
She  remained  almost  constantly  in  the 
parsonage,  reading  very  little,  sitting 
most  of  her  leisure  time  staring  out 
the  windows. 

Fairy  had  tried  to  win  her  confi- 
dence, and  had  failed. 

"You  are  a  darling.  Fairy,  but  I 
really  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it. 
Oh,  no,  indeed,  it  is  all  my  own  fault. 
I  told  him  to  go,  and  not  come  again. 
No,  you  are  wrong.  Fairy,  I  do  not 
regret  it.  I  do  not  want  him  to  come 
any  more." 

And  Fairy  worried.  What  in  the 
world  had  happened  to  separate  In  the 
morning  these  two  who  had  been  kiss- 
ing so  frankly  In  the  back  yard  the 
evening  before? 

Mr.  Starr,  too,  had  tried.  "Pru- 
dence," he  said  gently,  "you  know  very 
often  men  do  things  that  to  women 
seem  wrong  and  wicked.  And  maybe 
they  are!  But  men  and  women  are 
different  by  nature,  my  dear,  and  we 
must  remember  that.  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that  Jerry  is  good.tand  clean, 
and  manly.  I  do  not  think  you  should 
let  any  foolishness  of  his  In  the  past 
come  between   you   now." 

"You  are  mistaken,  father.  Jerry  is 
all  right,  and  always  was,  I  am  sure. 
It  Is  nothing  like  that.  I  told  him  to 
go,  and  not  to  come  again.  That 
is  all." 

"But  if  he  should  come  back  now — " 
"It  would  be  just  the  same.  Don't 
worry  about  it,  father.  It's  all  right." 
"Prudence,"  he  said  more. tenderly, 
"we  have  been  the  closest  of  friends 
and  companions,  you  and  I,  from  the 
very  beginning.  Always  you  have 
come  to  me  with  your  troubles  and 
worries.  Have  I  ever  failed  yoli? 
Why,  then,  do  you  go  back  on  me  now, 
when  you  really  need  me?" 

Prudence  patted  his  shoulder  affec- 
tionately, but  her  eyes  did  not  meet 
his.  "I  do  not  really  need  you  now, 
father.  It  is  all  settled,  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied.  Things  are  all  right 
with  me  just  as  they  are." 

Then  he  took  a  serious  step,  without 
her  knowledge.  He  went  to  Des 
Moines,  and  had  a  visit  with  Jerry. 
He  found  him  thinner,  his  face  sterner, 
his  eyes  darker.  When  the  office  boy 
announced.  "Mr.  Starr,"  Jerry  ran 
quickly  out  to  greet  him. 

"Is  she  all  right?"  he  cried  eagerly, 
almost  before  he  was  within  hailing 
distancp. 

Mr.  Starr  did  not  mince  matters. 
"Jerry."  he  said  abruptly,  "did  you  and 
Prudence    have    a    quarrel?      She    de- 


clines to  tell  me  anything  about  It,  and 
after  the  conversations  you  and  I  have 
had,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  know 
what  has  happened." 

"Does  she  miss  me?     Does  she  seem 

sorry    that    I    am    away?      Does " 

His  voice  was  so  boyish  and  so  eager 
there  was  no  mistaking  his  attitude 
toward  Prudence. 

"Look  here,  Jerry,  I  want  to  know. 
Why  are  you  staying  away?" 

"Won't  Prudence   tell  you?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  can  not.  She  made  me 
promise  not  to  tell  you  a  word.  But 
It  Is  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Starr.  I  can 
tell  you  that.  It  Is  nothing  I  have 
done  or  said.  She  sent  me  away  be- 
cause she  thinks  It  was  right  for  her 
to  do  so,  and — you  know  Prudence! 
It  is  wrong.  I  know.  I  knew  It  all 
the  time.  But  I  couldn't  make  her 
see    it.      And    she    made    me    promise 


not  to  tell." 

In  the  end  Mr. 
the  parsonage  no 
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Starr  went  back  to 
wiser  than  he  left, 
save  that  he  now  knew  that  Jerry  was 
really  not  to  blame,  smd  that  he  held 
himself  ready  to  return  to  her  on  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Methodist  church 
were  puzzled  and  exasperated.  They 
went  to  the  parsonage,  determined  to 
"find  out  what's  what."  But  when 
they  sat  with  Prudence,  and  looked  at 
the'  frail,  pathetic  little  figure  with 
the  mournful  eyes,  they  could  only 
sigh  with  her  and  go  their  ways. 

The  twins  continued  to  play  In  the 
great  maple,  even  when  the  leaves 
were  fallen.  "It's  a  dandy  place,  I 
tell  you.  Prudence,"  cried  Carol. 
"Jerry  didn't  have  time  to  put  up 
the  rope  before  Connie  pulled  him 
down,  but  we've  fixed  it  ourselves,  and 
it  is  simply  grand.  You  can  go  up 
and  swing  any  time  you  like — unless 
your  joints  are  too  stiff!  It's  a  very 
serious  matter  getting  up  there — for 
stiff  joints,  of  course,  I  mean.  Lark 
and  I  get  up  easy  enough." 

For  a  moment  Prudence  sat  silent 
with  quivering  lips.  Then  she  burst 
out  with  unusual  passion:  "Don't  you 
ever  dare  climb  up  In  that  tree  again 
as  long  as  you  live,  twins!  Mind  what 
I  say!" 

Lark  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the 
window,  and  Carol  swallowed  hard. 
It  was  she  who  said  gently:  "Why,  of 
course,  Prue — just  as  you  say." 

For  the  first  time.  Prudence  had 
dealt  with  them  harshly  and  unfairly. 
They  knew  It.  There  was  neither 
sense  nor  justice  In  her  command. 
But  they  did  not  argue  the  point. 
They  kept  their  eyes  considerately 
away  from  her,  and  buried  themselves 
in  Julius  Caaar — it  must  be  remem- 
bered the  twins  are  sophomores  now. 
Five  minutes  later  Prudence  spoke 
again,  humbly: 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  twins — that  was 
a  perfectly  idiotic  thing  for  me  to 
say.  Of  course  you  may  play  In  the 
maple  whenever  you  like.  But  be 
careful.  You  couldn't  save  yourselves 
in  falling  as — as  men  can." 

"We  won't  play  there  if  you  want 
US  not  to,"  said  Carol  kindly. 

'I  do  want  you  to  play  there,"  she 
answered.  "It's  a  very  nice  place,  and 
great  fun,  I  know.  I  might  try  It 
myself  If — my  joints  weren't  so  stiff! 
Now,  go  on  with  your  Latin." 

But  Prudence  did  not  pass  under  the 
maple  for  many  weeks  without  clench- 
ing her  hands  and  shuddering. 

The  twins  were  not  satisfied.  They 
marveled,  and  wondered,  and  pondered 
over  the  subject  of  Jerry's  disappear- 
ance. Finally  they  felt  It  was  more 
than  human  flesh  could  stand.  They 
would  approach  Prudence  on  the  sub- 
ject themselves.  But  they  bided  their 
time.  They  must  wait  until  Fairy  was 
safely  out  of  the  house.  Fairy  these 
days  had  an  infuriating  way  of  saying: 
"That  will  do.  twins.  You'd  better  go 
and  play  now."  It  enraged  and  dis- 
tracted the  twins  almost  to  the  point 
of  committing  crime. 

They  had  made  several  artistic 
moves  already.  Professor  Duke,  of 
their  freshman  biology  class,  had  writ- 
ten Carol  a  gay,  long  letter.  And 
Carol  was  enthusiastic  about  it.     She 
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a  remarkable  value  they  are.      Give 
wonderful  wear.  Very  stylish  and^ 
dressy,  too.    Made  of  specially^ 
selected    fine    quality   gun 
metal  leather  on  popular  . 
Manhattan  toe  last.  Hlu- 
chcr  style.  Solid  oak  lea- 
ther soles.      Reinforced 
shank  and  cap;  military 
heel.    Beet  workmanahiD.  \ 
You  won't   pay  $7.00  or 
$8.00  for  shoes  when  you 
can  iiave  these  at  our  low 
price.       Only    a    limited 
gaantity    at    this    price. 
Order  now.      We  send 
them  at  once.     When 


\ 


,  V 


theyarrive,  Ol  AO 
pay  only^^^— • 
lordhocs.    If  not 


\  4 


6  to  11. 

your  siea 

'and  width    Order 

by  No.  A15105. 

Send  Today 

FRemember  you  doat 
Jneeii  to  send  a  penny 
/with  your  order.  A 
rpostal  will  do.  Besura 
/to  state  which  shoes 
you  want  and  give  size 
and  width.  We  ship  at 
once.  When  shoes  arrive. 
'  pay  amount  stated  for  eack 
pair  ordered.  F.xamine  them 
_  'carefully.  If  you  think  them  the 
biggest  shoe  bargain  you  can  find  any- 
where, keep  them.  Otherwise  semi  them 
back  at  our  expense  and  we  will  promptly  return  yoar 
money.    Get  your  order  in  the  mail  today. 

LEONARO-MORTON  &  CO..  Oept.  2652  Cfaicafo 


'>  Lr    <» 


50%  Off 

Standard  TIRES 

No  Money  Downt 

Why  pay  dealer's  prices  when  yoo  cam 

buy  standard  tires  direst  from  as  at  a 

HEiving  of  more  than   half?    Standard 

malce  used  tires  in  good  condition, when 

rebuilt  byj  expert  tire    makers,   givs 

wonderful  satisfaction  and  can  easily 

be  guaranteed  for  4000  miles.  All  -irea 

selected  by  our  own  experts.  Send  no 

money  with  your  order.    Just  state 

number  ani  sizes  wanted.  Donotron- 

fuBti  our  tires  with  the  double  tread 

tirea  which  are  sewed. 

SeeThese  Prices 

-Lms  Than  Haiti 


size  Tires  Tubes 
aOxS  .$7.66.$2.65 
»x3^.  8.X6.  2.''5 
SSxSH.  9.U.  3  -.^S 
nz«  .  10.75.  8  s5 
12x4  .  ll.»).  3  95 
83x4  .  12. -<3.  4.15 
i4z4    .  U.65.  4.25 


Sisa  TIrea  Tobea 
82x4H.tl2.66.$4.S6 
33x4H.  13.66.  4.40 
34X4K.  14  86.  4.60 
35x4W.  16  26.  4.TS 
3«>x4X.  16.96.  6.00 
36x5  .  16.66.  6.2S 
87z&    .  15.96.  5.60 

£«>^n  yoar  order  TODAY.    No 
9KI^^^  money  now— pay  on  arn^ 
al.     Examine  the  tirea  and  if  not  wh^ 
yoa  want .  return  them  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  at  once  refund  your  money. 

Coold  any  offer  be  more  fair?  Yoor  big  chance  to  cut 
voar  tire  cort  right  in  two!  SUte  sise  wanted,  and 
Xt»wrci.^ch"r.  Straight  Side.  Non-Skid  or  ^lain. 
Write  today,    immediate  shipment. 

MITCHELL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO., 

ilS  K.  39th  St.         D«pt.  64        Chl4:«so 
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and  Lark  talked  of  "dear  old  Duck" 
for  two  weeks,  almost  without  pausing 
for  sleep. 

"I'm  sure  you  would  fall  in  love 
with  hlra  on  the  spot,"  Carol  had  said 
to  Prudence  suggestively. 

Prudence  had  only  smiled,  evidently 
in  sarcasm. 

"Jerry  was  very  nice — oh,  very  nice 
—but  you  ought  to  see  our  little 
Duck!"  Carol  rattled  rashly.  "I'm 
sure  you  wouldn't  regret  Jerry  any 
more  if  you  could-  just  get  hold  of 
Duckle.  Of  course,  his  being  in  New 
York  is  an  obstacle,  but  I  could  intro- 
duce you  by  mail." 

"I  do  not  care  for  Ducks,"  said  Pru- 
dence. "Of  course,  they  look  very  nice 
swimming  around  on  the  water,  but 
when  it  comes  to  eating — I'll  take 
spring  chicken  every  time." 

Carol  did  not  mention  "Duck"  again 
for  three  days. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  Fairy 
was  out  in  the  country.  Connie  had 
gone  driving  with  her  father.  The  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  The  twins  had 
their  plan  of  campaign  memorized,  and 
they  sauntered  in  to  Prudence  with  a 
nonchalance  that  was  all  assumed. 

"Prudence,"  Lark  began,  "we're 
writing  a  book." 

"That's  nice,"  said  Prudence.  Con- 
versation languished.  The  subject 
seemed   exhausted. 

Carol  came  to  the  rescue.  "It's  a 
very  nice  book.  It's  a  love  story,  and 
perfectly  thrilling.  Larkie  does  the 
writing,  but  I  criticize  and  offer  sug- 
gestions." 
"That's  kind  of  you." 
A  pause. 

"I'm  going  to  dedicate  it  to  Carol — 
to  my  beloved  sister,  to  whose  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  I  owe  all  that  I 
am — or  something  like  that,"  Lark 
explained  hopefully. 

"How  proud  Carol  will  be!" 
A  long  pause. 

"We're  in  a  very  critical  place  just 
now,  though."  Lark  seemed  to  be  com- 
mencing at  the  beginning  once  more. 
"We  have  our  heroine  in  a  very  peculiar 
situation,  and  we  can't  think  what  to 
do  with  her  next." 
"How  sad!" 
Another  pause. 

"We  thought  maybe  you  could  help 
US  out." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  Prudence  smiled 
a  little.  "I  haven't  any  imagination. 
Ask  Fairy.  She's  strong  on  love 
stories." 

"Maybe  if  we  explain  the  situation 
to  you,  you  could  give  us  a  suggestion. 
It  is  like  this:  The  young  people  have 
had  all  kinds  of  thrilling  experiences, 
but  they  arc  not  yet  betrothed.  But 
they  are  just  on  the  point  of  getting 
there — and  something  crops  up  all  of 
a  sudden!  The  hero  goes  dashing 
away,  and  returns  no  more.  Tne 
heroine  lies  upon  her  silken  couch, 
weeping,  weeping.  And  no  one  knows 
what  to  do  about  it,  because  no  one 
knows  what  has  happened.  What  do 
you  suppose  could  have  sent  the  lover 
awav  like  that?" 

"Maybe  he  hasn't  enough  money  for 
the  heroine." 

"Oh,  yes— he's  very  ricb." 
"Maybe  he  is  already  married." 
"No.  Indeed.     He's  a  bachelor." 
"Ma>^e  he  didn't  love  her,  after  all." 
Here  Carol  chimed  in  helpfully:  "Oh, 
yes,   he  did,   for   we  left  him   kissing 
her   all    over   the    back   yard,   and    he 
wouldn't  have  done  that  if  he  hadn't 
loved  her,  you  know." 

Prudence's  eyes  twinkled  a  little, 
but  her  smile  was  sad. 

"Now,  what  would  you  advise  us  to 
do**"  inquired  Lark  briskly,  feeling  in- 
stinctively that  Carol  had  explained 
too  much.  ,. 

Prudence  rose  slowly.  "I  think, 
she  said  very  gently.  "I  think  I  would 
burn  the  book,  if  I  were  you,  and  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  my  studies." 
Then  she  went  upstairs,  and  Carol 
told  l>ark  sympathetically  that  they 
did  not  deserve  an  authoress  In  the 
parsonage  when  they  didn't  give  her 
anv  more  encouragement  than  that! 

On  the  dav  before  Christmas,  an  in- 
sured package  was  delivered  at  the 
parsonage  for  Prudence.  A  letter  was 
with  it,  and  she  read  that  first. 


"My  dearest  little  sweetheart:  I 
chose  this  gift  for  you  long  before 
1  had  the  right  to  do  it.  1  was  keep- 
ing it  until  the  proper  moment.  But 
the  moment  came,  and  went  again. 
Still,  I  want  you  to  have  the  gift. 
Please  wear  it,  for  my  sake,  for  I 
shall  be  happy  knowing  it  is  where  it 
ought  to  be,  even  though  I  myself  am 
banished.  I  love  you.  Prudence.  When- 
ever you  send  for  me,  I  am  ready  to 
come.  Entirely  and  always  yours, 
Jerry." 


With  trembling  fingers  she  opened 
the  little  package.  It  contained  a 
ring,  with  a  brilliant  diamond  flashing 
myriad  colors  before  her  eyes.  And 
Prudence  kissed  It  passionately,  many 
times. 

'Two  hours  later  she  went  quietly 
downstairs  to  where  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  decorating  a  Christmas 
tree.  She  showed  the  ring  to  them 
gravely. 

"Jerry  sent  it  to  me,"  she  said.  "Do 
you  think  it  is  all  right  for  me  to 
wear  It,  father?" 

A  thrill  of  hopeful  expectancy  ran 
through  the  little  group. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  declared  her  father. 
"How  beautiful  it  is!  Is  Jerry  coming 
to  spend  Christmas  with  us?" 

"Why,  no,  father — he  is  not  coming 
at  all  any  more.  I  thought  you  under- 
stood  that." 

An  awkward  silence,  and  Carol  came 
brightly  to  the  rescue.  "It  certainly 
Is  a  beauty!  I  thought  it  was  very 
kind  of  Professor  Duckle  to  send  Lark 
and  me  a  five-pound  box  of  chocolates, 
but  of  course  this  is  ever  so  much 
nicer.     Jerry's  a  bird,  I  say." 

"A  bird!"  mocked  Fairy.  "Such 
language!" 

Lark  came  to  her  twin's  defense. 
"Yes,  a  bird — that's  just  what  he  Is." 

Carol  smiled.  "We  saw  him  use  his 
wings  when  Connie  yanked  him  out  of 
the  big  maple,  didn't  we,  Lark?" 
Then:  "Did  you  send  him  anything, 
Prue?" 

Prudence  hesitated,  and  answered 
without  the  slightest  accession  of 
color:  "Yes,  Carol,  I  had  my  picture 
taken  when  I  was  In  Burlington,  and 
sent  it  to  him." 

"Your  picture!  Oh,  Prudence!  Where 
are  they?  Aren't  you  going  to  give  us 
one?" 

"No,  Carol.  I  had  only  one  made — 
for  Jerry.     There  aren't  any  more." 

"Well,"  sighed  Lark  resignedly,  "It's 
a  pretty  idea  for  my  book,  anyhow." 

From  that  day  on.  Prudence  always 
wore  the  sparkling  ring — and  the 
women  of  the  Methodist  church  nearly 
had  mental  paralysis  marveling  over 
a  man  who  gave  a  diamond  ring,  and 
never  came  a-wooing!  And  a  girl  who 
accepted  and  wore  his  offering,  with 
nothing  to  say  for  tne  man!  And  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  Mount 
Mark  that  modern  lovers  were  mostly 
crazy,  anyhow! 

And  springtime  came  again. 
Now,  tjie  twins  were  always  original 
in  their  amusements.  They  never  fol- 
lowed blindly  after  the  dictates  of 
custom.  When  other  girls  were  play- 
ing dolls,  the  twins  were  a  tribe  of 
wild  Indians.  When  other  girls  were 
jumping  the  rope,  the  twins  were  con- 
ducting a  circus.  And  when  the  other 
girls  played  "catch"  with  dainty  rub- 
ber balls,  the  twins  took  unto  them- 
selves a  big  and  heavy  croquet  ball — 
found  In  the  Avery  woodshed.  To  be 
sure,  it  stung  and  bruised  their  hands. 
What  matter?  At  any  rate,  they  con- 
tinued endangering  their  lives  and 
beauties  by  reckless  pitching  of  the 
ungainly  plaything. 

One  Friday  evening  after  school  they 
were  amusing  themselves  on  the  par- 
sonage lawn  with  this  huge  ball.  When 
their  father  turned  In.  they  ran  up  to 
him  with  a  sporting  proposition. 

"Bet  you  a  nickel,  papa."  cried 
Carol,  "that  you  can't  throw  this  ball 
as  far  as  the  schoolhouse  woodshed! 
By  the  way,  will  you  lend  me  a  nickel, 
papa?" 

He  took  the  ball,  and  weighed  it 
lightly  In  his  hand.  "I'm  an  antl- 
bettlng  society,"  he  declared,  laughing, 
"but  I  very  strongly  believe  it  will 
carry    to    the   schoolhouse   woodshed. 


If  it  does  not,  I'll  give  you  five  cents' 
worth  of  candy  tomorrow.  And  if  it 
does,  you  shall  put  an  extra  nickel  In 
the   collection  next   Sunday." 

Then  he  drew  back  his  arm,  and 
carefully  sighted  across  the  lawn.  "I'll 
send  it  right  between  the  corner  of 
the  house  and  that  little  cedar,"  he 
said,  and  then,  bending  low,  it  whizzed 
from  his  hand. 

Lark  screamed,  and  Carol  sank 
fainting  to  the  ground.  For  an  in- 
stant Mr.  Starr  himself  stood  swaying. 
Then  he  rushed  across  the  lawn.  For 
Prudence  had  opened  the  front  door, 
and  stepped  quickly  out  on  the  walk 
by  the  corner  of  th^  house.  The  heavy 
ball  struck  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
she  fell  heavily,  without  a  moan. 
(To  be  continued) 


One  good  housekeeper  uses  a  gravy 
boat  as  a  dipper  to  fill  her  jars  of 
preserves  and  jelly  glasses.  She  thus 
does  away  with  spilling  and  with 
sticky   hands. 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

School  pupils  will  do  better  work  if 
they  have  at  least  one  warm  dish  to 
eat  with  the  lunch  they  bring  from 
home.  Is  your  school  equipped  for 
preparing  this  warm  dish?  The  cost 
of  such  equipment  is  small. 

Figs  and  dates,  instead  of  much 
candy,  for  the  children  will  be  a  source 
of  benefit,  and  not  of  harm. 

No  government  regulations  can  help 
you  as  much  as  you  can  help  yourself. 
Labor  and  economize. 

Kerosene  in  small  quantities  Is  an 
excellent  aid  in  housecleaning.  A  few 
drops  in  the  scrubbing-pail  works 
wonders. 

A  dustless  duster  can  be  made  at 
home  by  soaking  old,  soft  cloths  in  a 
solution  of  two  quarts  of  hot  water 
and  a  cup  of  kerosene. 

Yours  for  the  asking:  The  state  col- 
lege bulletin  on  jelly-making.  A  postal 
card  sent  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  asking  for 
R.  C.  H.  114  will  bring  it. 
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The  Modem  Miracle  Worker  That  Is 
Changing  the  Habits  of  Millions 

SCIENCE  is  the  modern  Aladdin.  It  changes  the  face 
of  the  world  almost  over  night.  Steam  was  discov- 
ered— and  life  at  once  began  to  change  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  then  alive.  For  them  and  their  de- 
scendants life  could  never  again  be  the  same. 

Union  Carbide  was  discovered;  and  already  its  mi- 
raculous power  is  lightening  and  brightening  the  life  of 
every  one  living  to-day.  Such  world  forces  are  irresist- 
ible. The  residts  they  make  possible  are  so  helpful  that 
barriers  fall  by  the  wayside  as  the  wave  of  progress 
rushes  on. 

'  Union  Carbide  made  from  selected  coke  and  lime  and  fused 
in  electric  furnaces  at  a  heat  of  6,000  degrees  Fahrenheit 
(twice  the  heat  necessary  to  meh  steel),  looks  like  ordinary 
crushed  stone.  Add  water  to  it,  and  there  is  straightway  pro- 
fduced  the  most  wonderful  gas  in  the  world — Carbide  Gas. 

Carbide  Gas  is  mending  machinery  in  factories  and  railroad 
and  shipbuilding  plants  all  over  the  earth.  Broken  parts  are 
heated  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  stick  together  as  if  they 
had  never  been  parted. 

Carbide  Gas  lights  the  entrances  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
Government  Barracks,  light-houses,  buoys  and  school  houses. 
It  supplied  light  to  the  contractors  who  built  the  New  York 
Subways,  and  the  great  Catskill  aqueduct  timnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  at  Storm  King. 

It  already  lights  quarter  of  a  million  farm  houses  and  barns, 
hospitals,  fields  for  night  ploughing,  and  is  used  for  loading 
and  unloading  of  all  kinds.  Over  700,000  miners  depend  on 
Carbide  Gas  to  work  by. 

//  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  this  miracle  ttorher,  that  is 
changing  the  habits  of  millions,  write  us  for  a  free  booklet. 

UNION    CARBIDE   SALES   COMPANY 

42d  Street  Building,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
Kohl  Building,    San  Francisco 

Dept.   142 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    1X)LD    BY    THK    BOSS 

The  "Boss"  has  been  so  busy  during 
the  past  few  weeks  that  he  has  not 
even  had  time  to  tell  about  the  work 
and  his  troubles.  The  editor  seems  to 
insist  that  he  come  out  of  the  "shell" 
for  a  few  remarks,  so  here  goes! 


The  hogs  that  have  been  turned  into 
the  corn  field  seem  to  have  a  good 
time  and  are  doing  well.  They  clean 
the  corn  up  in  good  shape,  and  save  us 
the  trouble  of  husking  it  for  them. 
The  corn  is  always  ready  for  them 
when  they  get  hungry.  The  pigs 
weighed  about  100  pounds  when  they 
were  put  in  the  field.  They  are  al- 
lowed about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tankage  daily  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight. 

The  rape  that  was  seeded  for  fall 
pasture  has  come  on  in  good  shape, 
and  will  supply  a  lot  of  green  forage 
during  the  fall  for  the  pigs  and  lambs. 


We  plan  to  put  in  some  rye  for 
early  spring  pasture.  This  will  not 
only  supply  green  feed  early  in  the 
spring,  but  will  be  a  good  place  for 
the  brood  sows  to  exercise  and  pick 
a  little  green  material,  if  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  an  open  winter. 

The  silos  have  been  filled  with  well- 
matured  corn.  We  may  have  more 
silage  than  necessary  to  carry  us 
through  the  winter,  but  any  surplus 
will  come  in  handy  in  the  spring  or 
summer. 


The  ewes  have  all  been  safely  bred, 
and  we  expect  a  good  lamb  crop.  The 
ewes  are  all  in  good  condition  at 
present,  and  we  plan  to  keep  them 
from  going  back  during  the  winter. 
Plenty  of  good  clover  hay,  a  little  oil 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  and  silage 
up  to  about  a  month  before  lambing 
will  do  the  trick.  A  little  grain  will 
be  fed  beginning  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  lambs  begin  to  come. 

Our  deeding  steers  have  not  been 
purchased,  but  we  hope  to  get  them 
some  time  during  October.  The  latter 
part  of  September  would  have  been  a 
good  time  to  buy.  but  we  did  not  have 
the  pasture  to  carry  them  along  until 
the  time  to  begin  feeding  for  the 
winter. 

The  last  one  of  the  ram  lambs  that 
we  saved  last  spring  has  been  sold. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for 
well-bred  lambs,  and  it  seems  that 
sheep  men  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  g©od  rams  to  head  the 
average  farm  flock, 

I  saw  a  good  flock  of  sheep  a  few 
days  ago  that  was  made  up  of  a  high 
percentage  of  lambs.  The  ewes  were 
a  fine,  high-grade  lot.  None  of  the 
lambs  had  been  docked,  and  the  buck 
lambs  had  not  been  castrated.  The 
lambs  did  not  show  up  well  beside  the 
ewes,  and  the  buck  lambs  will  have 
to  be  sold  at  a  discount  on  the  market. 
A  little  work  during  the  spring  wo\ild 
have  made  a  marked  improvement  in 
this  flock.  ^^^ 

Money  in  bank  is  one  safe  invest- 
ment; another  is  green  crops  turned 
under. 


Brood  Sows  for  Next  Year 
Early  fall  is  the  time  of  year  w^en 
hog    growers    should    select    from    the 
spring   crop    of    pigs    the   sows    to   be 
used  as  next  year's  dams.     From  now 
on    until    the    breeding    season    these 
sows  should   be  fed  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  they  were  to  be 
fattened   for   market   purposes.     Good 
forage   crops   are   practically   a  neces- 
sity.    A  self-feeder  containing  a  good 
quality   of   threshed   oats   makes   good 
feed   for  these  sows.     In  addition,  ac- 
cording   to    speciaftsts    of   the   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  they 
may  be  fed  a  small   amount  of  corn, 
and  some  shorts  or  middlings,  and  fish 
meal  or  tankage. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  sows  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. First,  they  should  be  selected 
from  a  good-sized  litter,  and  from  a 
litter  whose  dam  has  good  suckling 
qualities.  The  brood  sow  should  be 
of  a  good  rangy  type,  with  a  good, 
strong  arched  back,  deep  sides,  rather 
thin  neck,  and  not  too  broad  in  the 
face.  By  all  means,  she  should  be  a 
"good-footed"  animal,  with  good,  strong 
legs  and  pastern,  and  rather  upstand- 
ing from  the  ground. 

The  sow  that  takes  plenty  of  exercise 
freely  is  the  one  that  is  most  likely 
to  make  a  desirable  brood  sow.  Do  not 
select  a  sow  from  a  litter  whose  dam 
is  cross  and  irritable.  The  sow  should 
be  gentle  and  easily  handled. 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to 
the  eyes.  A  blind  sow  is  likely  to 
step  on  and  injure  her  pigs.  Careful 
attention  to  these  details  at  this  time 
will  have  a  tendency  to  add  to  the 
value  of  the  breeding  herd  and  to  the 
number  brought  to  maturity. 


Stop  Wasting  Money 


Quit  buying  roofing  and  sheathing  you  know  will  last  only 
a  short  time.  And,  needs  constant  painting  and  repairing.  Get 

HAMPTON  METAL 


It  is  rust-defying,  corrosion-resisting, 
itorm-proof,  lasts  a  life-tirne — and  "need* 
no  paint." 

Once  on,  a  roof  or  sheathing  is  on 
forever.  Ihe  first  cost— the  only  cost. 
For  a  long-lasting,  economical  job,  use 
Hampton  Metal. 

Hampton  Sheathing  Stylet:  Clap- 
board, Plain  Brick  Siding,  Roclc-face  Stone, 
Rock-face  Brick,  Three-inch  Beaded, 
Corrugated,  \\  inch  and  2i  inch. 


Hampton  Roofing  Styles:  Pressed  Stand- 
ing Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofing,  2  V.  Crimp, 
3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated,  1  \  inch  and  2J  inch. 

The  Hampton  Brand  is  on 
Every  Sheet 

Nails  and  lead  washers  furnished.  De- 
livery prepaid  to  nearest  R.  R.  Station. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  back. 
Shipments  made  twenty-four  houri  after 
receipt  of  order. 


A  Hampton   Mettl 

building  lasts  lonKer 
than    iron   or  »teel. 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 
Styles  and  Prices 

We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  you 
save  time  and  money. 

Send  us  drawing  marked  with  sizes  of 
building.     We  will  send  estimate. 


;=:^^3^ 
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Hampton  Metal  i» 
handy  tor  mtof 
purpoies  like  tbii. 


PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Metal  Culvert  Pipes  and  other  Presied  Metal  Specialties. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory,  2510-60  Wharton  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Query  Answered 

A  Cawe  of  Garget — A.  M..  Woodlaw 
Md.,  writes  us:  "Will  you  kindly  expla 
the  following,  and  also  give  one  an  Ide 
what  causes  It,  so  I  can  prevent  it  In 
fiiture:  My  oow,  since  yesterday,  gives  a 
fluid  (instead  of  milk),  yellow  In  color  and 
sllmv  to  touch,  but  only  out  of  one  teat. 
She  has  been  on  Alsike  clover  pasture,  and 
was  fed  mangel  leaves,  twice  a  day  a 
buskel  basketful,  and  some  dry  hay.  I  am 
bathing  the  udder  with  hot  water,  and 
rub  linseed  oil  on  three  times  a  <la.v, ,/\"' 
that  correct  it.  and  for  how  long  will  the 
milk  be  unfit  for  use?" 

The  trouble  with  the  cow  in  ques- 
tion is  mastitis,  commonly  known  as 
garget.  It  is  caused  by  a  mixed  in- 
fection of  micro-organisms  (germs) 
getting  into  the  glands  of  the  udder. 
It  is  brought  on  by  external  Injuries 
to  the  udder,  by  the  use  of  the  milking 
tube,  etc.,  though  in  many  cases  no 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trouble.  High-producing 
cows  are  more  often  affected  than 
others. 

In  the  line  of  treatment,  as  soon  as 
the  first  symptoms  are  noted,  give  the 
animal    from   one   to   one   and   a   half 
pounds    of    Epsom    or    Glaubers    salts 
after    withholding    all    water    for    six 
hours,     continuing    to     withhold     the 
water    for    six    hours    after    tne    salts 
have  been   administered.     Also,   inter- 
nally,   once    a    day.    give    the    animal 
two    quarts    of    strong    coffee.     Exter- 
nally,  bathe   the    udder   two   or   three 
times  a  day  with  hot  water.     It  is  also 
verj'  important  to  carefully  milk  out 
the    infected    quarter    every    three    or 
four  hours.    It  is  important  that  treat- 
ment be  started  early,  as  a  delay  of 
twelve    hours     often     means     failure. 
Nearly  all  cases  of  mastitis  will  yield 
to    the    above    outlined    treatment    in 
from   one   to   three   days,   if   properly 
and  promptly  carried  out.     The  milk 
should  not  be  used  until  it  is  normal 
and  until  all  swelling  and  inflammation 
has  disappeared  from  the  udder.— I.  D. 
Wilson,  D.  V.  M.,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 


Smoke  Your  Own 

flams.Dacon , Sausages 


L 


IN  THB  ORIOINAt.  | 

Beware  of  Imitation*  or  Ezperimentst 

This  wonderful  •moke  how  !•  P*^*"*;  ^^ 
oi>er»t«d  in  and  out-doon.  Bum  on  ••''l"^- J~»^ 
IftUe  biu-k  for  MMoning.  Positively  tbe  b««t  way  to 
•moka  huu,  bacon,  aanaagea,  flab, 

A  6  Years'  Succest! 

Thouaanda  in  um  in  U.  8. 
and  foreign  countnea.  Alter 
amokins  meata,  pee  for 
atera  tiouaa.  Abaolntely  fly 
and  boa  proof.  Ke«ps  meat 
sweet  all  summer  long.  Made 
in  three  sires,  of  heavy  sheet 
Bteel.    nREPIOOr.    WMItNTEEB. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

which  gives  prite -winning 
recipes.  Also  get  our  low 
prices.    Write  today. 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
322  MeClun  Straat  Bloomiagton,  Hi. 


M  o  L  AS  s  Essrr:,"!;3?;;!s 

ruiiiilHria  Mlisus  CMim.  IKS  Mich  SU  PkllitfiliUi.  fa. 


When     writing     advertisers,    please 
mention   The  Practical  Fa&mcb. 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.A^hlTES, 

LaritP  strains,  all  ages,  mated  nut  Hkin.  Ured  Sows. 
Servlc*"  Boars.  Lincoln  Service  Bucks.  Oracle  Ouern 
»ey  and  Holsteln  Calves.     CoUU-s  nnd  Jlea«le  Pups. 

Sfiid  xlamiifor  priret  and  Ciirnlnrn. 
P.F.HAMILTOM.  Coch  r  na  « I  He.  P«. 

D  U  ROC-JERSEYS 

Fine  Kilts,  Orion  Cherry  KluK  brecdiiiK,  |7.i  each. 
F    O.    B..   Albion.    Pa.     PiKB  two   months  old.  Joe 
Ryan  breeding,  either  sex,  |2'5  each. 
John  R.  TimmoM*,  Erie  Co..  Edinboro.  P». 

~IIAl»fP»lIIBE«**  Bred  (Jilts 
lor  fall  farrow;  12>  lb.  Ijoars,  pigs 
any  age.  free  circular. 
LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-Hand,  Box  l>.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


Weiffht 

sorted 


Young  registered 
hoar    ready  for 
•service.  |l(X).i)0. 
PRNE.E.YN.    PA. 


BERKSHIRES 

ORKKNORE  FABIW 

I  Have  12  Dnroc-Jcrscy  Pigs  For  Sale 

Born   August  23.    Good   breoding   stock.    Price.  |10 
each.  ChM.  F.  Clieslk,  RS.  Dlapwt»»t>.Ta. 

BERKSHIRE  SOW  PIGS  ;,J"'^°^"' 


Brings  Fine 

Plaid  Blanket 

Send  for  thia  aplendid.  warm 
blanket— one  of  our  big.  "en- 
sational  values.  Made  from 
aelected  cotton  yam  with  Wool- 
nap  aurf  ace.  Size  66x80  inches, 
pounds.  Rich  plaid  desiern  in  aa- 
^,.^^  colors.  When  it  cornea,  examine  ita 
quality  and  you  will  eay  that  it  ia  an  excep- 
tional bargain.  You  will  recogniie  the  qaallty  when 
you  see  it.  Just  what  yoa  want  on  coldest  nights. 
Only  $1  to  send  now.  Balance  on  oar  easy  terms. 
Shipped  from  Chicago. 

Return  If  Not  Satisfied, 

If  not  al  yoo  expect,  return  It  within  SO  days  and 
we  will  refund  your  $1  and  pay  transportotion  bow 
ways.  Order  by  No.  21BBMA45.  Price  •6.85. 
Bend  SI  now.    Balance  75c  nonttaly. 

FREE  Bargain  Catalog 

Be  sure  to  gat  tMs  great  book  which  BhP^*  *]'<**'*' 
ands  of  bargains  in  f  jrnitare,  carpeta.  dilhes.  niTer- 
ware,  phonoirrapba,  kitchenware,  sewing  macmnse, 
washing  machines,  stoves,  gaa  engines.  a^Paratora. 
farm  equipment, etc.— on  credit. 
Post  card  brings  it  free. 
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The  Pure-Bred  Stock  Sale 

H.  E.  COLBY 

Sales  of  pure-bred  live  stock  are  so 
frequent  that  they  almost  take  the 
place  of  the  county  or  district  breed- 
ers* association  meetings.  There  are 
many  people  who  attend,  these  sales 
reglarly,  yet  seldom  buy.  They  always 
Beem  interested,  but  do  not  get  their 
courage  up  to  the  bidding  point.  Such 
people  are  the  recipients  of  frequent 
criticism  from  others  who  are  liberal 
buyers. 

After  all,  such  criticism  Is  not 
justified.  We  admit  that  the  sale 
where  the  bidding  is  incessant  is  al- 
ways most  to  be  desired,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  these  people  who  attend 
such  events  for  the  knowledge  that 
they  can  acquire  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  At  a  sale  of  pure-bred 
stock  that  has  been  well  advertised, 
there  will  invariably  be  present  some 
of  the  best  authorities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  particular  stock,  and  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  these  men 
and  to  listen  to  their  conversation  is 
worth  considerable  to  the  man  who 
would  be  most  thoroughly  posted. 

If  one  settles  into  a  limited  field  of 
activity  and  does  not  roach  out  into 
new  surroundings  occasionally,  his 
horizon  will  soon  be  so  restricted  that 
he  will  be  practically  living  in  a  rut. 
Association  with  others  interested  in 
these  particular  lines  will  do  much  to 
prevent  this  condition,  and  there  Is  no 
place  where  he  can  meet  more  of  the 
most  successful  men  than  at  a  well- 
advertised  sale. 

The  pure-bred  stock  sale  is  an  Im- 
portant factor.  It  has  its  social  ad- 
vantages, it's  a  worthwhile  event,  and 
If  people  are  prone  to  criticize  you 
for  attending,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
criticism.  The  money  and  the  time 
spent  In  attending  events  of  this  kind 
will  prove  a  splendid  investment.  It 
is  not  an  expense  item,  pure  and 
simple;  It  Is  something  that  will  bring 
many   profitable   returns. 


$157.96.  These  figures  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  providing  cheap  feed  for 
heifers,  such  as  pasture  and  silage, 
and  bring  out  the  importance  of  care- 
fully culling  the  heifers  to  avoid  rais- 
ing those  which  will  prove  to  be 
inferior  cows. 


Results  of  Ten  Years'  Testing 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  been 
under   federal   supervision   as   regards 
bovine    tuberculosis    during    the    last 
decade.     Tuberculin  testing  in  the  dis- 
trict  is    officially    required.      It   Is   in- 
teresting   to    note    that    during    this 
period  the  losses  from  tuberculous  cat- 
tle have  been  reduced  from  about  19 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
tested  to  0.63  of  1  per  cent.,  the  per- 
centage   of    reacting    cattle   last   year. 
During   the   last   twelve   months   1264 
cattle   were   tested   in  the   District  of 
Columbia,  and  only  eight  reactors  were 


cattle  handled  in  Interstate  shipment 
for  admittance  to  the  district,  and  of 
this  number  30,  or  about  8  per  cent., 
were  found  to  be  infected  with  tuber- 
culosis. The  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  only  large  area  In  the  United 
States  where  systematic  testing  for 
locating  and  disposing  of  reacting 
cattle  has  been  conducted  over  a 
term  of  years.  The  marked  decrease 
In  the  number  of  reacting  cattje  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  is  particularly 
noteworthy  as  showing  how  the  bo- 
vine plague  may  be  controlled  and 
eradicated. 


Silos  should  be  provided  for  both 
winter  and  summer.  Consider  care- 
fully the  earning  of  your  pasture.  Six 
times  more  feed  can  be  furnished  on 
pasture  ground  if  it  is  put  in  the  form 
of  corn  and  siloed.     The  pasturing  of 


cvwv.  V. c— 1^°<^  worth  a  hundred  dollars  and  up 

fo"uncr*There  were  aTso'sVo"  additional  I  per  acre  Is  questionable,  especially  in 


gectiona  where  summer  droughts  are 
frequent  As  Mr.  Van  Pelt  recently 
stated:  "The  summer  season  is  more 
severe  on  our  dairy  cows  than  the 
winter."  It  is  fortunate  that  our  sum- 
mer is  only  four  months  long,  for  if 
It  were  eight  the  chances  are  we  would 
force  our  herds  dry  or  starve  them  to 
death.  The  summer  silo  In  many  sec- 
tions Is  needed  more  than  the  winter. 
It  Is  better  to  build  two  or  three  silos 
than  one  big  one. 

When  the  merchant  has  some  desir- 
able goods  to  sell,  he  says  so  In  the 
paper— not  usually  in  a  little  want  ad, 
but  in  big  type  in  "display  space." 
Maybe  here's  a  hint  for  the  farmer 
with  two  or  three  choice  cows  to  sell. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plan  ways 
to  keep  farm  help  employed  during 
the  winter  months.  Maybe  the  wood 
lot  and  the  sugar  bush  will  help. 


Cost  of  Raising  Heifers 
The  Importance  of  providing  cheap 
feed  for  growing  heifers  and  practicing 
thorough  culling  is  brought  out  by 
the  results  of  feeding  experiments  re- 
cently completed  by  the  dairy  division. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  these  experiments,  groups  of 
calves  were  fed  from  birth  to  one  year 
and  two  years  of  age,  and  a  record  kept 
of  all  feed  consumed. 

In  one  experiment  eleven  heifer 
calves  were  raised  to  the  age  of  one 
year.  The  amount  of  feed  consumed 
by  each  calf  was  as  follows:  Hay, 
571.8  pounds;  grain,  885.5  pounds; 
silage,  3693.1  pounds;  milk,  110  pounds; 
skim  milk.  2414  pounds.  Estimating 
the  hay  at  $30  per  ton,  grain  at  $60. 
and  silage  at  $8  per  ton,  milk  at  4 
cents,  and  skim  milk  at  %  cents  per 
pound,  the  cost  of  raising  each  heifer 
to  one  year  of  age  was  $72.42. 

Five  of  the  calves  from  the  first  ex- 
periment were  then  fed  for  one  more 
year.  During  this  second  year  ^^ch 
calf  consumed  on  the  average  1117.8 
pounds  of  hay,  1221.6  pounds  of  grain, 
8031  pounds  of  silage.  Using  the  same 
ftgures  for  computing  the  cost  of  the 
feeds  consumed  during  this  second 
year  the  total  cost  of  raising  a  heifer 
froir!  birth  until  two  years  of  age  was 
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Concrete  Farm  Buildings 


Better  Hogs 

• 
Better  housing  and  healthier 
living  conditions  result  in  bet- 
ter hogs.  Concrete  hog  houses 
are  easily  cleaned  and  help 
keep  out  rats  and  vermin. 
Concrete  feeding  floors  assure 
cleaner,  weight-producing  feed 
without  waste.  Concrete  hog 
wallows  are  easily  kept  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water  and 
help  to  produce  fatter,  money- 
making  hogs* 
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A  Concrete  Bam 

For  the  proper  and  most  com- 
plete protection  of  live  stock 
and  their  feed  there  is  nothing 
superior  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  utility  or  economy. 

Concrete  Bam  Construction  is 
quick  and  furnishes  a  building 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  And  the  first  cost 
is  the  last  cost. 
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•^e  Standard  by  ntfhich  all  other  makes  are  measured" 

The  Atlas   Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK    Borton    PhUadelphia    S.van«.h     Dayton    MinHeapoUs    De,  Moine.    St.U>ui«    CHICAGO 


Th«  Ada*  Portland  Cement  Company 

(addrtss  th«  Atlat  Office  nearwt  you) 
Please  .end  me  ■  copy  of  "Coocret.  On  The  F.rm" 
without  cost  or  obUgatlon. ^^^^^^^^^ 
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How  to  Grow  Sheep  Successfully 
in  Spite  of  Stomach  Worms 
•'The  stomach  worm  need  not  be  a 
serious  tronble  for  a  good  shepherd 
who  has  his  lambs  come  early,  feeds 
well,  drenches  the  flock  as  a  measure 
of  prevention,  and  provides  a  rotation 
of  pastures  or  pasture  crops." 

That  is  the  judgment  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  for 
owners  of  farm  sheep.  Definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  essential 
things  is  embodied  in  Circular  No.  47. 
"Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep— Preven- 
tion and  Treatment,"  prepared  in  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry.  The  whole 
subject  is  summarized  in  five  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  them.  Con- 
densed, it  is  this: 

HOW  can  one  tell  when  sheep  have 
stomach  worms? 

Dullness  and  lack  of  thrift  are 
among  the  first  indications.  Scouring 
is  often  noticeable.  These  conditions 
might  result  from  other  causes,  but 
when  due  to  stomach  worms,  are  ac- 
(ompanied  by  a  pale,  bloodless  appear- 
ance of  the  skin  and  the  mucous 
membranes  of  eyes  and  mouth.  Some- 
times there  is  a  watery  swelling  under 
the  jaws. 

How  can  one  tell  when  sheep  have 
These  very  small  worms  live  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  principally  in  the 
"fourth  stomach,"  and  injure  sheep  by 
consuming  blood  and  by  secreting  a 
poisonous  fluid  which  destroys  red 
blood  corpuscles.  The  injury  is  often 
tatal  to  lambs.  Adult  sheep  are  better 
.  able,  to  .withstand  it. 

How  should  infested  sheep  or  lambs 
be  treated? 

Make  a  drench  by  dissolving  '4 
pound  of  powdered  bluestone  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  add  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  a  total  of  3  gal- 
lons of  solution.  The  dose  for  an 
adult  sheep  is  311.  fluid  ounces,  for 
lambs  under  a  year  old,  1T»  fluid 
ounces  of  this  solution.  It  is  better 
to  use  this  early,  before  serious  trouble 
develops,  than  to  wait  until  the  lambs 
begin  to  die. 

Care,  however,  is  necessary  in 
drenching,  and  improper  dosing  may 
cause  serious  damage.  While  the 
lambs  are  with  the  ewes,  change  pas- 
ture every  two  weeks,  if  possible,  and 
do  not  return  the  flock  to  the  old  pas- 
tures until  the  lambs  are  sold. 
'\  How  do  sheep  become  infested  by 
>.itomach  worms? 

g  1  The  stomach  worm  lays  its  eggs  in 
5  iie  stomach  of  the  sheep.     They  are 
;f  lassed  out  with  the  feces,  and  hatch 
2  p  the  ground.     In  the  last  larval  or 
5  afectious     stage    the     young     woims 
S)  %  limb    up    on    grass    blades,    and    are 
=  Siken   into  the   stomach   of  the  sheep 
6  <tid  lambs  with  their  food.     They  will 
<y      ve   for   a   long  time   in   the   pasture, 
or  all  practical   purposes  It  may   be 
considered  that  a  pasture  will  not  re- 
main  infested  longer  than  a  year,  in 
the   absence   of   sheep   or   other   rumi- 
nants.      Another     way     of    freeing    a 
pasture  of  its  infection  is  to  plow   it 
up.      It    is   not    of   much    consequence 
whether  every  larval  stomach  worm  in 
the  pasture  is  dead  or  not.    The  object 
Is  to  keep  the  number  so  reduced  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  prove  injurious 

to  sheep. 

What   methods  can   be  employed  to 
prevent  loss  from  stomach  worms? 


Prevention,  when  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions,  is 
more  satisfactory  and  economical  than 
treatment.  The  most  effective  meas- 
ures of  prevention  are: 

Have  the  lambs  dropped  early,  and 
feed  to  develop  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible before  they  go  on  pasture.  Ro- 
tate pastures.  Where  feasible,  plow  up 
infested  land  and  put  it  in  forage 
crops  that  will  make  good  grazing  for 
sheep.  Where  sufficient  changes  of 
pasture   can   not   be   provided,   drench 


with  bluestone  as  a  preventive  and 
curative  measure.  Many  successful 
shepherds  dose  all  the  ewes  before 
turning  them  on  pastures  with  the 
lambs,  and  after  weaning  time,  dose 
all  the  lambs  that  are  to  be  kept. 
This  is  done  as  a  means  of  keeping 
infection  of  the  lambs  down  to  a 
minimum. 


Oil  on  the  metal  parts  and  paint  on 
the  wooden  parts  of  farm  machinery 
this  fall  will  save  lots  of  money. 


There  are  two  keys  that  will  open 
the  door  to  dairy  profits.  These  arq 
the  Babcock  test  and  the  scales.  Have 
you  the  New  York  State  College  bult 
letin  on  the  Babcock  test?  A  postal 
card  sent  to  the  college,  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  asking  for  R.  C.  P.  118  will 
bring  you  a  copy. 


Entries  for  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago. November  29th  to  December  6th, 
close  on  November  Ist. 


How  machinery  has  made  it  possible 

to  produce  food  cheaper 


^■ir  ■«  »#o«^.  t^ 


W^e  have  just  threshed  one 
of  the  largest  wheat  crops 
in  our  history.  Ever  stop 
to  think  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  to  grow 
those  915,000,000  bushels 
without  modern,  back-sav- 
ing machinery? 

The  tractor  never  tires.  A 
binder  does  the  work  of  a 
hundred  scythes. 

Machinery  has  made  eco- 
nomical, labor-saving  agri- 
culture possible. 

The  American  farmer  has 
found  that  he  can  do  twice 
as  much  work  with  it — and 
do  it  cheaper.  Every  farm 
has  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment  on  it. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
packer. 


From  knife  and  saw  methods 
his  equipment  has  grown 
until  it  takes  many  buildings 
to  hold  all  his  meat  dressing 
machinery. 

The  packer,  too,  has  multi- 
plied his  capacity.   His  mod- 
ern  equipment — like    the 
farmer's — gives   him   ability 
to  dress  many   more  cattle 
and  do  it  cheaper. 
The  difference  between  live 
stock  and  dressed  meat  prices 
has  been  narrowed.   Swift  & 
Company's  profit — a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  pound  from  all 
sources — is  too  small  to  have 
any  effect  on  live   stock  or 
meat  prices. 

All  of  which  shows  that  big 
scale  machinery  pays — both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  pack- 
ing plant. 


•  _ 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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GettingEggs  When  Eggs  are  Wanted 

V--"^^*-^'^*''to       -*^^^  «rarc6  and  high.    When  be  closed 


g^VT  of  the  many  methods  proposed  for  putting 
v-/   the   egg-laying    machinery    in    order,    there    is 
none  so  successful  as  that  practiced  by  many  farm- 
ers who  make  the  most  of  the  hen's  ability  to  lay. 
It   is  the   idea  in   egg   getting  to  so   regulate  the 
pullet  end  of  the  flock  that  eggs  will  be  produced 
when  the  hens  molt  and  cannot  lay.     There  Is  no 
mystery  in   this  business  any   more  than  there  is 
mystery    in    cooking   a   chicken.      Some   cooks   are 
better  than  others,  but  that  is  because  they  have 
had    not    necessarily    more    experience,    but    more 
knowledge,  and  the  same  is  true  of  egg  getters. 

A    prominent    Lancaster    county    (Pennsylvania) 
farmer,  a  shipper  of  eggs  to  New  York,  has  searched 


By  F.  v.  L.  TURNER 

So  with  egg  getting  he  has  found  the  better  way. 
Take  any  community  of  farmers  producing  some 
eggs  for  sale.     Every  one  will  agree  that  the  time 
to  sell  eggs  is  when  they  are  fresh,  and  that  the 
greatest   profit   is   returned    per    dozen    when    eggs 
are  scarcest.    The  scarce  time  is  in  October.  Novem- 
ber  and   December.     These   are  the  months  to  be 
covered  in  this  story  of  the  way  a  hard-thinking. 
intelligent    and    successful    farmer    makes    the   two 
ends   lap    and    how    he   shortens    the    gap    between 
hens'   eggs  and  hens'   eggs.     Pullets  are  raised  to 
begin  production  in  the  eariy  fall,  and  nature  forces 


scarce  and  high.    When  he  closed  one  gap.  he  closed 
another  which  was  open  for  the  same  reason. 

We  are  going  to  sidestep  entirely  the  question  of 
feeding  for  eggs.     The  same  ration  you  are  using 
is  not  going  to  be  changed  from  its  present  makeup. 
Use  the  same  feedstuffs  you  use  now.  and  do  not 
let  anyone  change  it  for  you  if  you  are  satisfied  it 
is  giving  you  good  results.     All  we  ask  is  that  you 
add  to  it.  as  our  Lancaster  county  friend  did.  one 
single  item,  and  therein  you  will  find  the  material 
that  lessens  the  gap  between  hens'  eggs  and  hens 
eggs  and  that  advances  the  time  at  which  the  pulleta 
produce  profit.     The  wise  business  man  tears  a  leaf 
out   of   the   other    fellow's   book.     Lets   steal   our 


Tz:;;:;... -  - — -  -  — •  -  - "-'  -'"  -"'"" '" """  -"  •""  *' ""'  'T' 
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out  the  whole  scheme  of  egg  production  from  every 
angle,  because  egg  production  is  equally  «  v ual 
"hi  income  as  his  apples  and  other  fruits^  It  ., 
..fe  to  follow  his  lead  because  he  is  successful  .».l 
l^ause  the  methods  he  employs  are  the  best  he 
STs  been  able  to  secure  through  contact  w.th  other 
Lg  producers.  This  man  is  a  true  farmer^  Ht* 
education  was  literally  dug  out  of  the  ground,  .and 
every"  ear  he  puts  Into  his  work  the  '•'>"'»7''''^» 
th^came  to  him  in  his  youth.  The  very  ^h  ngs 
!h»     made   the  truth  of   grain   growing  and     ha 

taughrwm  the  difference  between  corn  and  whea^ 
taugni  u  ^^^^    ^^j  ^p^  habits 

::'  stilT    ormm.   with   Mm   as   he   sees  the   other 
J^now^  src:-  with  this,  that  or  the  other  thing. 


the  hen  into  clothes-making  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  pullets  do  not  come  up  to  the  scratch  on  time, 
tn.re  are  no  eggs,  and  it  is  invariably  the  truth 
th.t  the  same  thing  that  causes  the  pullets  to  delay 
production  causes  the  hen  to  prolong  her  molting 
period  and  thus  widen  the  gap  between  hens    eggs 

and  hens'  eggs. 

Suppose  we  reverse  the  order  of  things.  We 
tiank  there  ought  to  be  a  smaller  gap.  and  ^e  look 
around  for  some  means  of  shortening  it.  Let  s  put 
the  gap  on  the  workbench  and  try  to  spli.e  in 
something  that  will  fill  it.  Our  Lancaster  county 
friend  is  just  the  kind  of  a  brain  owner  that  did 
that  very  thing,  and  he  found  the  material  that 
closed  the  gap  and  gave  him  eggs  when  eggs  were 


l^ncaster  county  friend's  leaf  and  make  use  of  It 

for  our  profit.  *         «» 

Ordinarily  the  light-weight  varieties  mature  at 
six  months  or  less.  If  eggs  are  wanted  around 
Octol»er  l.^th.  we  must  hatch  our  birds  for  layers 
five  and  a  half  or  six  months  before  that  date. 
The  heavy  varieties  require  seven  months  in  which 
to  mature.  Therefore  we  must  hatch  March  lat 
to  have  them  lay  by  November  1st.  Just  so  fast 
as  pullets  grow,  just  so  quickly  they  will  mature 
and  promptly  molt  if  speeded  too  fast,  and  as  surely 
lag  if  speeded  too  slow. 

It  is  for  the  slow-developing  pullets  we  are  coa- 
cerned    as    we    are    in    hastening    back    to    lay   the 

^Coadudcd  on  pa«e  357) 
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Two  pounds  of  milk  may  seem  a 
small  amount,  but  to  increase  the  milk 
yield  two  pounds  per  cow  daily,  means 
a  large  increase  in  the  profit  from  any 
herd. 

If  you  have  thirty  cows,  two  pounds 
more  per  cow  daily  would  be  sixty 
pounds,  worth  about  $2.00.  During  the 
winter  season  this  would  total  $350  or 
more. 

Truly,  this  is  an  extra  profit  well 
worth  seeking,  ©specially  since  there 
is  no  expense  connected  with  it,  aside 
from  the  small  initial  investment  in 
drinking  cups. 

Water  costs  practically  nothing  and 
to  be  able  to  turn  water  into  milk  with 
no  effort  further  than  to  keep  the  wa- 
ter supply  tank  filled,  is  about  as  easy 
a  way  of  making  money  as  one  could 
ask. 

"According  to  our  milk  records", 
says  W.  H.  Martin,  who  is  herdsman 
atArcady  Farm,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois, 
"James  drinking  cups  increased  our 
milk  yield  4  lbs.  per  cow,  per  day. 
With  our  herd  of  97  cows,  the  cups 
save  two  hours  daily." 

Herman  Olson,  Cambridge,  Wiscon- 
sin, "Considers  James  Cups  in  rela- 
tion to  outside  tank  as  the  modern 
silo  is  to  the  old  way  of  feeding  dry 
cornstalks  outside  on  the  snow  bank." 

Walter  Bringold,  Wanamingo,  Min- 
nesota, is  another  who  puts  James 
cups  in  the  same  class  as  the  silo  for 
milk  noaking.  "If  I  could  have  but  one, 
judging  from  my  experience,"  he  says, 
"I  would  rather  have  the  dinnking 
cups  than  the  slk>,  as  I  believe  thf 
drinking  eups  make  more  milk." 

What  James  Cups  Ac- 
complished ki  28  Herds 

Twenty-eight  dairymen  who  kept 
milk  records  reported  the  following 
resuHs  from  the  use  of  James  Drink- 
ing Cups: 

One  had  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10 
lbs.  per  cow  per  day ;  three  an  increase 
averaging  4  lbs. ;  three  had  3  lbs.  aver- 
age increase;  six,  2  lbs.;  three,  1% 
lbs.;  one,  \  lb.;  one  reported  $8.56 
average  increase  per  cow  per  year; 
one  an  average  increase  of  $5;  one, 
$10;  one  a  3%  increase;  one  S%  in- 
crease; two,  lOVo  increase;  one, 
12^Vc  ;  one,  20'i  ;  and  one,  33V^7t. 

These  reports  covered  a  total  of  759 
cows,  averaging  an  increase  of  2.46 
tbs.  milk  per  cow  per  day. 


The 


in  Labor 


In  a  recent  investigation  of  120 
herds  in  which  James  cups  were  used, 
ttie  owners  were  unnnimous  in  stating 
that  the  cups  saved  them  time  and 
labor. 

Their  answers  ranged  from  %  min- 
ute per  cow,  per  day,  to  10  minutes 
per  cow,  average  being  10  hours  saved 
per  cow,  each  year. 

The  Calves  Grew  Faster 

Out  of  87  dairymen  using  James 
cups  in  their  calf  pens,  80  say  that 
they  have  "observed  that  calves  grow 
better  and  faster  by  having  a  constant 
supply  of  water  before  them." 

Help  Prevent  Spread 
of  Disease 

These  dairymen  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  considering  that  drinking 
cups  help  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, each  cow  drinking  from  her  own 

Above  are  a  few  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  thia  investigation  of  Jamef 


'>  ^ 


^tJamesWay 


drinking  cups.  Th<»  complete  results  are 
set  forth  in  Huiietin  No.  4.  wliic  h  wiil  be 
sent   on    request. 

Other  Work  Savers  and 
Milk  Makers 

Sucli  as  the  .lames  litter,  feed,  nnd  milk 
can  (-arriers  and  trucks,  cow  stalls,  stan- 
chions, mungers,  cow  pens,  bull  nnd  hog 
pens,  ventilators,  swill  carriers,  horse  stable 
fixtures.  lH)g.  sheep,  and  beef  barn  equip- 
ment, are  described  in  the  book,  "The  James- 
way"  which  win  be  sent  cm  request. 


Barn  Planning 


For  many  .vears.  the  James  Harn  Plan- 
iiiiij:  iK'paitment  lias  been  helping  <«stomer8 
and  «. tilers  in  planning  new  barns  and  re- 
modeling old  liarns.  In  this  work,  Mr. 
James  lias  asso'-iated  with  him  a  competent 
architect  and  engineer  of  unusual  experience 
ill  ventilation  and  construction  problems, 
another  architect  who  has  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  planning  of  new  buildings 
and  remodeling  of  dairy  barns,  a  large  num- 
ber of  experienced  draftsmen — and  in  the 
field  are  some  60  experts  whose  work  takes 


James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft. Atkinson \X^s.  ElmiraNY.  Minneapolis /Mimu 
Makers  of  Labor -Saving  Barn  Equipment! 


them  dally  Into  dairy  bama  In  erery  parf 
of  the  <ountry,  consulting  on  remodeling 
and  other  barn  problems,  drawing  prelim- 
inary plans  and  reporting  on  new  ideas  and 
unusual   conditions. 

All  this  experience  and  ability  In  th« 
planning  of  new  or  remodeling  of  old  dairy 
barns,   is  at   your   service. 

Full  information  reardlng  the  James  barii 
planning  service  and  all  James  equipment  !■ 
given  in  the 

Free  Bam  Book 

of  3.30  pages  entitled  "The  James  Way" 
which  will  be  sent  on  request,  I'lease  state 
number   of   cows  you   own. 

If  lntereste<l  in  hog  barn  equipment  asV 
for  the  "Hog  Barn  Book". 

You  want  more  milk  from  your  cow»— • 
you  want  lew  work — write  for  it  today. 
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n^v  TT-     ^  T^      •  OU      ^,.     which  his  Ayrshires  won,  while  the  other  Ayrshire     p^^^^^trV  ChUrCh'S    MlSSiOIl 

The    Victory     Dairy     Show     breeders  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they     V^UUIl  LI  y  V^H  Ul  ^11  O    XTX 

gave  the  Seltz  entries  a  consistent  and  continuous 


JOHN   DAY 

THE  thirteenth  annual  National  Dairy  Show — or, 
as   It  might  be  justifiably   called,  the   Victory 
Cow  Congress — features  the  greatest  assemblage  of 
dairy  animals  which  was  ever  concentrated  at  any 
one  point.    If  quality  counts  for  anything,  the  dairy- 
breeding  world  is  speeding  towards  perfection  with 
criminal   disregard   for   traffic   regulations — that   is, 
if  the   display   of   animals  at  Chicago   is   a   fitting 
criterion    to    judge    by.      As    class    after    class    of 
superior  animals,  relatively  uniform  in  type,  breed- 
ing, quality  and  degree  of  show  bloom,  entered  the 
tanbark    arena,    times    innumerable    the    statement 
was    made   by    experienced    stockmen   and   breeders 
from  vantage  positions  at  the  ringside:    "I'd  rather 
be  looking  on  than  tying  ribbons  in  that  class." 

Close  study  of  the  various  types  and  varieties  of 
dairy  animals  on  display  Indicates  irrefutably  that 
the  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss 
breeders   are   all   aiming  towards   greater   size  and 
capacity,  while  many  of  the  Jersey   cattlemen  are 
still   adhering  religiously  to  the  Island  type,  with 
its  rather  limited  size,  remarkable  refinement  and 
excellent  family  lines,  which  are  to  be  faulted  prin- 
cipally because  of  a  tendency  toward  Tom  Thumb 
stature.     This  statement  is  made  without  any  inten- 
tion  of  casting  reflection  against  the  Jersey  show 
at  the  National,  as  it  was  in  every  respect  a  winner 
with  the  exception  mentioned  and  the  fluctuation  in 
types   in   some  of  the  classes. 

The  showing  of  Guernseys  included  the  exhibi- 
tion stables  of  only  thirteen  breeders,  but  the 
offerings  carried  quality  from  A  to  Izzard.  Espe- 
cially in  the  classes  for  juveniles  was  it  apparent 
that  Guernsey  breeders  are  remedying  erstwhile 
defects   such  as  disparity   in  type  and   unevenness 


fight  for  the  plums. 

STUDENTS    LEARN    TO    Pr\CE    RIBBONS 

There  certainly  will  never  be  a  dearth  of  dairy 
animal  judges  in  the  future  if  all  the  juvenile  blue 
ribbon  pickers  who  have  disported  themselves  in 
the  students*  judging  contests  stick  to  the  business 
as  a  major  awJcation.  These  judging  contests  began 
in  1908,  and  to  date  over  410  students  from  twenty- 
five  agrictultural  colleges  have  participated.     It  is 


Grant/  Champion  Ayvhire  ball  at  National  Dairy  Show 
it  owned  in  New  Jersey 

of  interest  to  mention  that  of  the  359  students  who 
engaged  in  judging  contests  during  the  first  decade 
of  these  competitions,  38  per  cent,  are  now  farmers 
and  breeders,  23  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural extension  work  or  employed  by  the  state  or 
federal  agricultural  departments.  17  per  cent,  are 
instructors  in  agricultural  high  schools  or 


are  con- 
^rXaVr  Ts  irp";;:^t,can;'^."th"e   -^^^^^i.    «„.,.„,  advance*  agHcmura.  studies.  ,7  per  cent 
unKoA^ty   of  the   stock  was  truly    remarkable   in     were  in  tl>e  military  service,  6.4  per  cent,  are  dairy 
"ew  oTpLlenectlons  of  this  breed  in  this  respect,     inspectors  or  engaged  in  "'''"Z-^-^--^^^^^^'  « 
It    seems   strange,   considering   the   hundreds   ot    only  5  per  cent,  are  engaged  m  other  than  agri 
Holstein    breeders    who    have 
spotted     the     agricultural 
United  States  with  black-and- 
white,  that  none  offer  strong 
competition    to    old    Minerva 
Beets,     85791,     a    maiden     of 
fourteen    summers,    who,    de- 
spite  her   long  tenure  of  the 
•'champion    show    cow   of   the 
breed"  honors,  is  still  able  to 
show  her  conformation,  qual- 
ity and  type  heels  to  the  field. 
Minerva   Beets   is   a  splendid 
specimen    of   what    a    famous 
Holstein   dairy   cow   ought   to 
be,    and    if    every    black-and- 
white  breeder  copyrighted  her 
as    his    ideal,    he    would    not 
have  to  offer  any  alibis  over 
results.     The   Holsteins.  with 
thirty-six     exhibitors,     domi- 
nated the  Victory  Dairy  Show 
numerically,     and     when     it 

came  to  a  matter  of  quality  these  milk  producers 
de  luxe  were  also  much  in  evidence.  The  show 
herd  of   N.   Dickinson   &   Son,   Lake   Geneva,   Wis.. 


Judging  HoUtein  "Get  of  Sir,"  da.,  at  Chicago,  when  fir.t  honor,  went  to  Wi.con.in 


cultural  work.  Judging  teams  from  fifteen  agricul- 
tural colleges  contested  in  the  recent  show.  Three 
classes  of  four  animals  each— mature  bulls,  mature 
cows  and  two-year  heifers— were  judged  of  the  Hoi 


D.  C.  KAUFMANN 

THOSE  who  live  in  the  country  and  the  smaller 
towns  are   more  or   less  cut   off   from   the  re- 
ligious and   social   advantages  of  the  larger  towna 
and  cities.     Before  the  coming  of  the  telephone  and 
rural    mail    service,    conditions    were    much    worse 
than  they  are  now.     An  occasional  trip  to  the  post 
office  or  villa.se   store   or  an    infrequent  visit  to  a 
neighbor's  home  were  about  the  only  diversions  from 
the  daily  routine  of  a  very  monotonous  life.     The 
same  old  rut  was  traveled  in  year  after  year.    Under 
such   conditions   the    religious   and    social   life   suf- 
fered tremendously,  and  in  some  cases  almost  died 
out  altogether. 

Things  have  materially  changed,  however,  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated sections  of  the  country.  But  even  now  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  The  telephone 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  farm  and  the 
town.  Magazines  and  newspapers  are. widely  circu- 
lated. Many  of  the  smaller  places  have  circulating 
libraries  or  reading  clubs.  Thus  the  loneliness  and 
isolation  that  once  surrounded  the  farm  and  the 
village  have  been  largely  done  away  with. 

These  things  are  all  very  good  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  bettering 
conditions.  A  country  settlement  must  have  a  leader 
to  push  it  into  better  things.  Someone  must  take 
the  initiative,  or  no  advance  will  be  made.  If  the 
community  is  to  be  lifted  into  the  best  possible 
condition,  this  leadership  must  be  taken  by  the 
church  itself.  Unless  it  takes  a  hand  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  life  of  the  community,  some  other  force 
will,  and  that  force  will  tend  to  lower  the  religious 
and  moral  life  rather  than  elevate  it. 

The  church  has  too  often  taken  the  position  of 
exclusiveness.  thus  failing  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
very  people  it  aimed  to  reach.  Its  beacon  has  shown 
for  years  without  attracting  the  populace  to  its 
doors.     It  is  usually  open  but  a  few  hours  on  the 

Sabbath,  and  possibly  an  hour 
during  the  week,  and  here  its 
efforts  cease.  Instead  of  being 
the  center  of  life,  it  is  in 
many  ca.ses  almost  a  nonen- 
tity. This  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  deplorable,  and  ought 
not  to  be.  but  it  need  not 
continue  so. 

In   the   country   the    public 
schools  are  very  often  poorly 
equipped,  and  the  instruction 
limited.     If   a  library   exists, 
it    is    frequently    small    and 
almost    useless.      The    social 
life    is    often    limited    to    an 
occasional    social    or    perhaps 
a  dance  or  a  card  party.    The 
religious    life    is    left    almost 
altogether     out     of     account. 
Here    is   the    church's    oppor- 
tunity to  step  in  and  become 
the  social  as  well  as  the  re- 
order to  become  the  leader  of 


carried  away  a  Captain  Kidd's  ^ff-;/;^^/^^^^^;,"     ^  ^^    ouernsev,  Jersey  and  Ayrshire  breeds.     The 
innings,  duplicating  the  activities  of  R.  E.  Hager.     ^^^  "-^^^'^^^^^  - '     ,,     ,\^^  ,       ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^  ,,^^,^ 


Algonquin,  III.,  at  the  1918  exposition. 

Is  it  because  Scotchmen  for  the  most  have  bred 
and    raised    the    Ayrshires    that    are    displayed    in 
America   that    the    animals    of    this    breed    are    so 
uniform  in  type  and  such  perfect  .replicas  of  their 
foreign  cousins?    The  old  saw  "as  like  as  twin  peas 
may  be  modernized  "as  like  as  two  Ayrshires    with- 
out stretching  the  truth  out  of  shape,  as  slm^.larity 
and    evenness    are    outstanding    breed    excellences 
among  Ayrshires.     Although  only  animals  from  ten 
eribUlon    herds    toed    the    mark    In    the    Ayrshire 
classes,  they  staged  competition  galore,  and  in  som^ 
of   the    brushes    the    rivalry    was    as    keen    as     h. 
skirmishing    on    the    Verdun    front.      Adam    S.lt.. 
wlu"  sha.  Wis.,  will  probably  have  to  buy  a  new 
^uk  to  cart  home  the  ribbons,  banners  and  trophle. 


contest  occupied  all  of  one  day,  but  what  Is  a  single 
day  devoted  to  continuous  stock  judging  to  sturdy 
voung  men,  for  the  most  part  country;reared  and 
farm-raised,  when  three  $400  scholarships,  seven 
silver  cups  and  five  gold  medals  are  the  distin- 
(►uished  awards  which  attend  victory?  The  DeLaval 
scholarship  was  won  by  Roy  W.  Ingham.  T^nlverslty 
of  Nebraska,  for  the  best  work  in  judging  all  breeds. 
while  H.  N.  Taylor.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col 


liglous  leader.  In 
affairs  in  the  small  place,  the  church  must  wake 
up  and  do  something.  Bees  are  always  drawn  te 
where  the  sweetest  nectar  may  b©  found.  If  none 
is  to  be  found  In  one  place,  they  will  soon  go  t» 
other  fields.  If  it  is  to  enlarge  the  life  of  the 
community,  the  church  must  first  get  hold  of  it. 
The  success  of  this  work  depends  largely  upon  the 
minister,  not  necessarily  to  do  the  work  himself,  but 
to  direct  it  and  see  that  competent  leaders  are  put 
in  charge.     It  is  his  mission  to  interest  as  well  aa 

to  instruct. 

If  the  church  is  to  be  a  power  in  the  community, 
it  must  not  only  center  Its  energies  upon  the  young 


r::>n^he   s:^l=:;;:;:.  ^;--   «„,,..„     .d  o-a.  .op^b.  must  a,.^dea.r  .  h^ 


Club  for  placing  black-and-whltes.  with  L.  A.  Jecamp. 
Purdue  University,  winner  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
award.  In  the  sweepstakes  class  the  judging  teams 
from  Kansas.  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  finished  in 
the  order  named,  while  in  the  Guernsey  classes  the 

(Coacludcd  en  p«(«  366) 


the  children.  They  need  to  be  surrounded  by  aa 
influence  that  will  break  the  monotony  of  country 
life.  They  .leed  social  development  as  well  a« 
religious  instruction. 

Few  indeed  are  the  rural  districts  where  enough 

(C«aclud*d  oa  p«f«  367) 
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T  e  Classes  or  the  Masses  ? 

JUST  38  we  thought  we  were  about  to  have  some 
signboards    plated    on    our    road    through    recon- 
struction  by   the   president's   industrial   conference, 
what  does  it  do  but  disband  I     The  representatives 
of  organized   labor,   headed  by   Mr.  Gompers,  when 
they  finally  realized  that  their  proposals  could  not 
be  adopted   as   the  sense  of  the  conference,   bolted 
from  the  meeting,  and  while  there  was  some  desire 
for   the  capital   and   public   representatives  to  con- 
tinue, in  the  nature  of  things  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  adjourn.     While  such  a  condition  seems  to 
have  arromplished  nothing,  it  in  reality  has  driven 
home  one  great  truth,  that  either  congress  or  the 
president  must  find  ways  to  govern  the  two  great 
groups  of  capital  and  labor  so  that  we  may  work 
out   our    economic   problems   without   the   loss    and 
suffering    whirh    is    bound    to    result    if    they    are 
allowed    to   pull    in    opposite   directions.     Shall   we 
allow  organized  labor  to  take  the  law  into  its  own 
hands  and  say  what  the  rest  of  us  in  a  free  country 
may    do?      Does    not   the    threat   of   the    soft   coal 
miners  to  tie  up  the  country  by  an  effective  strike 
mean   that   they  have   gone   beyond   the  bounds  of 
reason?     Capital    in   the  past   has  had   to    undergo 
regMlation,  and  while  the  yoke  pinched  for  a  time. 
It  was  soon  adjusted.    Organized  labor  cannot  expect 
to  and  must  not  wield  its  power  in  surh  a  way  that 
the  country  suffers  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  end. 
A  little  more  optimism,  a  little  more  unselfishness 
and   some  sound    Christianity  are  the   factors   that 
are  needed  in  this  emergency.    It  is  a  pity  if  legisla- 
tion has  to  be  enacted   or  governmental  executive 
authority  exerted  to  make  the  classes  keep  off  one 
anotbers  toes  and  the  toes  of  the  public.     But  if 


such  courses  are  necessary,  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tation or  half-way  measures.  No  one  class  can 
dominate  this  country  and  impose  upon  its  fellows. 

Speed  the  Day  for  Such  a  System 

As  an  indication  of  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing 
regarding  the  attitude  to  farm  problems,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  recent  meeting  in  Harrisburg  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Affbr  stating  its 
position  on  industrial  unrest  and  cost  of  living, 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  housing 
problem  in  Pennsylvania,  the  chamber  said  this: 
"That  all  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  food 
production  should  be  based  on  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  returns  to  capital  invested  in  agri- 
culture should  be  equal  to  the  returns  to  capital 
invested  in  other  industry  and  business,  and  that 
prices  of  farm  products  should  be  sufficient  to 
assure  production  and  to  pay  wages  essential  to 
that  end."  This  comes  from  a  body  which  repre- 
sents many  industries  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  merely 
an  entering  wedge  for  a  "square  deal,"  as  none  of 
the  members  would  consider  conducting  their  busi- 
ness except  on  this  basis.  Agriculture  would  not 
be  in  the  position  it  is  today  if  such  a  doctrine  had 
become  an  accepted  principle  years  ago.  It  has  only 
been  the  vast  amount  of  unpaid  labor  and  elimina- 
tion of  charges  for  living  expenses  which  have  en- 
abled many  farmers  for  all  these  years  to  continue 
in  a  business  which  was  really  being  run  at  a  loss. 
It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  adop- 
tion by  the  general  public  of  this  sound  business 
practice,  but  the  oftener  such  things  can  be  brought 
to  popular  attention  and  discussed  with  fairness  to 
all  concerned,  the  quicker  farming  will  become  a 
more  attractive  opening  for  capital  and  labor. 

Cities  Plan  for  Daylight  Saving 

ONCE  again  we  are  living  under  "old  time," 
without  any  serious  inconvenience.  F*or  a  few 
days  before  and  after  the  change  was  made  the  city 
newspapers  took  occasion  to  again  hold  up  to  ridi- 
cule the  farmers'  argiiments  and  intimate  that  still 
further  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  future  to  arrange 
for  a  semi-annual  changing  of  clocks.  Indeed,  the 
great  city  of  New  York  has  already  prepared  for 
next  summer  by  passing  a  city  ordinance  providing 
that  city  clocks  be  turned  ahead  an  hour  at  2  A.  M. 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  turned  back  the 
last  Sunday  in  October.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
just  how  this  arrangement  woriis  out  next  summer, 
but  it  is  clear  tbat  many  stipulations  will  have  to 
be  made  on  time  tables,  meeting  dates  and  news- 
papers as  to  whether  the  hour  mentioned  is  "old" 
time  or  "new"  time,  "counti-y"  time  or  "city"  time. 
In  order  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  metropolis.  Phila- 
delphia council  is  also  considering  a  city  daylight 
saving  ordinance,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  it.  The  fact  that  New  York  city  has 
actually  passed  the  required  laws  to  continue  locally 
what  congress  has  nationally  annulled,  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  many  other  smaller  places  to  do  likewise, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  safe  bet  that  unless  all 
the  important  cities  and  towns  agree  to  change  their 
clocks,  conflicts  resulting  in  serious  financial  losses 
will  occur,  and  another  year  will  see  even  the  cities 
willing  to  work  again  by  "sun"  time. 

Lining  up  a  Case  for  Dobbin 

OUR  good  friend  the  horse  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  drop  out  of  the  limelight  under  the  great 
mass  of  publicity  which  is  being  given  to  various 
modern  means  of  locomotion  and  power.  Indeed, 
for  three  months  past  from  eight  to  ten  men  have 
been  busy  making  a  careful  study  of  the  part  horses 
take  in  our  modem  city  and  country  life,  and 
promise  is  made  that  their  report  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  compilation  of  data  ever  gathered 
on  this  subject.  The  various  horse  interests,  such 
as  manufacturers  of  horse-drawn  implements, 
wagons  and  buggies,  leather  and  harness  manufac- 
turers, hay  and  grain  dealers,  have  become  alarmed 
at  the  attempts  being  made  to  retire  horses  in  the 
class  with  oxen,  and  are  seeing  what  can  be  done 


to  save  themselves.  Plans  are  on  foot  to  have  ft 
general  conference  of  all  horse  interests  so  that  as 
organization  can  be  formed  to  promote  their  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  suggested  that  well-planned, 
truthful  propaganda  will  go  a  long  way  in  impress- 
ing upon  the  public  mind  the  many  advantages  of 
using  horses  ^yherever  possible.  Ofttimes,  in  tks 
natural  tendency  to  follow  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance or  the  one  which  is  marked  with  the  most 
persistence,  the  desirability  of  some  things  is  over^ 
looked,  and  maybe  some  folks  have  done  this  with 
horses.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  lot  which  can  b« 
said  in  favor  of  man's  four-footed  helpers,  and  it 
will  do  all  of  us  good  if  we  look  on  all  sides  of  ths 
question  when  we  have  the  proper  data. 

Lessons  from  a  Cow  Congress 

AN  account  of  the  recent  National   Dairy  Show, 
written  by  a  farmer  who  was  there,  appears  om 
another   page.      It   is   always   a  pleasure   to    record 
these  annual  dairy  gatherings,  because  they  are  on* 
of  the  few  events  which  are  held  for  the  benefit  of 
an   industry   rather  than  the   profit  of   individualai 
We  have  seen   a  wonderful   increase  the  past   few 
years  in  the  export  of  dairy  products,  and  the  effect 
has    been    far-reaching.      While    we    exported    only 
700,000,000   pounds  of  milk  in   the  form  of  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  milk  previous  to  the  recent 
world  war,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  our  export! 
of  these  three  products  was  more  than  three  timet 
this  amount.     How  long  we  can  continue  to  send 
large  amounts  abroad  is  problematical,  but,  surely, 
as   Europe   recovers   Itself   the   demand   will   lessen 
and  home  markets  must  be  found.     Just  when  th« 
time  will  come  that  there  is  enough  left  at  home  to 
affect  market  prices  has  been  variously,  but  cannot 
be  d^nitely,  stated.    Certain,  however,  such  a  tim« 
is  coming,   and   no  matter  what  the   cost  of   milk 
may  be  then,  a  surplus  on  the  market  will  mean  a 
falling  price.     Anticipating   such   a  time   and    pre- 
paring for  it  by  improving  stock  and  methods  and 
enlarging    home    demands    are    the    lessons    to    b« 
learned  from  the  dairy  show.     They  are  applicabU 
to  every  cow  barn  and  community,  and,  if  honestly 
studied,   will   do    much   to  keep   on  a   stable   basis 
one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  farming  industry. 

An  Opportunity  May  Knock  this  Winter 

IT  is  hard  to  forecast  what  the  strike  of  soft  coal 
miners  will  amount  to,  but  should  it  be  carried 
out  even  in  part,  it  will  make  a  serious,  dent  in  th« 
nation's  fuel  supply.  It  will  open  a  market  for 
wood  fuel,  and  the  farmers  who  are  ready  to  seize 
the  opportunity  when  it  presents  itself  will  be  the 
ones  to  profit.  Practically  all  farms  are  now- 
equipped  with  mechanical  power,  and  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  arrange  it  into  shape  for  securing  and 
marketing  a  good  supply  of  firewood.  Aside  from 
the  direct  money  from  such  a  venture,  there  is 
always  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  thinning 
or  cleaning  up  of  the  wood  lot.  Such  an  under^ 
taking,  too,  might  just  be  the  thing  needed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  newly  purchased  truck  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  one  for  some  of  the  other  farm  activities. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Production  of  I^te  or  Main  Crop  Potatoes"  is 
the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1064,  received  a 
few  days  ago  from  Washington.  It  covers  this  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  from  selecting  the  seed  to  storing 
the  crop,  and  should  prove  an  exceedingly  valuable 
treatise  for  study  this  winter  in  anticipation  of 
getting  a  better  return  next  year  from  the  acreage 
devoted  to  this  staple  crop. 

Farmers'  BuUetiti  No.  1080,  "Preparation  of  Bar- 
reled Apples  for  Market,"  is  received  too  late  to  be 
of  greatest  benefit  for  this  year's  crop,  but  it 
describes  and  illustrates  many  labor-saving  methods 
which  could  be  practiced  by  orchardists.  It  contains 
forty  pages,  and  gives  even  the  experienced  market 
grower  a  chance  to  compare  his  methods  with  others. 

Either   of  the   foregoing   farmers'   bulletins    may 

be    obtained  free    by    addressing    the    Division    of 

Publication.  Department  of   Agriculture,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Eggs  When  Wanted 


(Concluded  from  page  353) 

molting    hens.      Ninety    days    is    the 
average  time  a  hen  requires  in  which 
to  put  on  her  new  feathers,  and  ninety 
days  she  will  take  unless  she   is  as- 
sisted  to   shorten  her   natural   period. 
We  must  remember  that  when  we  do- 
mesticated the  hen  we  increased  her 
yield  whether  she  would  or  not,  and 
we   are   going  to  do  a   shortening  of 
nature's  requirement  in  feather-making 
by   making   feathers  grow  faster   and 
as  many  of  them  as  are  necessary  to 
the  hen's  protection. 

Thousands    of    farmers    control    the 
time  of  molting  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  the  earlier  (within  certain 
limits)  molting  begins,  the  sooner  will 
the    process   be    completed.     To    force 
molting  in   early  October  means  that 
the   hen    in    sixty   days   can   again   be 
made  to  lay,  saving  thirty  days  of  loss 
when  eggs  are  at  a  high  figure.    Forcing 
the  molt  In   September  does  not  give 
such  good  results,  for  the  reason  that 
it  interferes,  because  of  lowered  vital- 
ity,  with  hatchability  of  the  eggs  in 
breeding  time  in  the  spring  following. 
Since  the  molt  begins,  with  the  best 
layers,  around  November  Ist  to   15th, 
advancing    this    important    event    one 
month  is  not  so  serious  a  matter. 

If  a  molt  is  desired  on  October  20th, 
cut  the  ration  in  half  on  the  5th  of 
the  month,  and  gradually  lessen  it  to 
two-fifths  of  its  whole  until  the  10th; 
on  the  15th  resume  over  night  the  full 
ration,  and  feathers  will  begin  to  drop 
In  a  few  days.  Then  at  the  moment 
of  starting  the  full  ration,  add  to  it 
10  pounds  of  old  process  linseed  meal 
for  every  100  pounds,  or  12 Va  pounds 
of  sunfiower   seeds. 

Herein  lies  the  success  of  our  Lan- 
caster county  friend,  and  he  closely 
watches  the  droppings  to  see  that 
purging  does  not  occur.  Green  food 
will  assist  the  action  of  the  oil,  or 
sunflowers,  but  do  not  feed  cabbage. 
If  purging  takes  place,  lessen  at  once 
the  amount  of  oil  cake  or  sunflower. 

Now  don't  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  when  the  ration  is  restored  to  full 
portions  the  process  is  ended.  Dili- 
gence in  observation  is  the  one  essen- 
tial to  success  or  failure  in  this  busi- 
ness of  shortening  the  molt,  and  hens 
that  do  not  respond  quickly  must  be 
cast  aside  as  undesirable. 

Let  It  also  be  understood  that  no 
experienced  egg  getter  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded In  making  a  high  profit  out 
of  the  hen  that  molts  before  October 
Ist.  The  late  molter  necessarily  lays 
longer  than  the  early  molter.  and 
forcing  the  pullets  into  lay  by  October 
15th  (not  earlier)  and  fonlng  the  hens 
to  molt  by  October  25th  means  shorten- 
ing the  gap  between  the  non-laying 
and  laying  periods. 

To  force  pullets,  the  same  addition 
of  oil  meal  or  sunflower  is  used  from 
September  15th  on,  and  all  pullets 
shotild   be    taken    from   the   range   by 

October  1st. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  pullets'  eggs  are  too  small 
to  secure  regular  prices.  To  Increase 
their  size  as  quickly  as  can  be  done, 
continue  for  forty-five  days  as  much 
oil  cake  or  sunflower  as  the  pullets 
can  stand  without  deranging  the 
liver,  loose  droppings  indicating  such 
derangement. 


Apples  Bring  Big  Prices 
Although  the  total  apple  crop  of  the 
country  is  only  7  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average,  the  fruit  has  been  selling 
at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  at  this 
season  of  the  year  since  apple  growing 
became  a  commercial  Industry.     This 
Is   due   chiefly   to  the   generally   high 
level  of  all  prices,  to  the  scarcity  of 
some    other    fruits    and    the    unprece- 
dented demand   for  cider   apples.     In 
western    New    York,    where    the    com- 
mercial   crop    is    now    estimated    at 
1,500,060    barrels,    as    compared    with 
4,500,000     last    year,     says     John     B. 
Shepard,  field  agent  of  the  bureau  of 
crop  estimates,  growers  on  October  1st 
were    receiving   from   $6   to    $6.50   per 
barrel  for  A  grade  fruit,  and  from  $4 
to  $5  per  barrel  for  tree  run.     Cider 
and  evaporator  stock  are  selling  mostly 
at  $1  to  $1.25,  with  some  up  to  $2  per 
hundred   pounds,  and   apples  for   can- 
ning are  mostly  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  a  few  sales  as 
high   as    $4    per   hundred  pounds    for 
hand-picked  fruit. 

In  the  Hudson  valley,  where  the 
commercial  crop  will  be  nearly  a  mil- 
lion barrels,  compared  with  two-thirds 
of  a  million  barrels  last  year,  growers 
are  receiving  from  $9  to  $10  per 
barrel  f.  o.  b.  for  Mcintosh,  $9  for  Jona- 
than and  Spy,  $7  to  $8  for  Greening, 
$7  to  $7.50  for  Baldwin  and  Stark,  and 
$5.50  to  $6  for  Ben  Davis. 


phosphate  and  limestone,  as  the  spread- 
ing of  these  materials  has  been  par- 
ticularly benelclal  on  tiie  Clermont 
County  Experiment  Farm. 

Grass  seed  applied  early  In  February 
or  March  helps  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent pasture,  and  the  station  officials 
recommend  the  use  of  Alaike  and  blue 
grass,  as  red  clover  does  not  thrive 
well  where  tap-rooted  plants  will 
heave  out  in  the  winter. 

The  application  of  manure  is  of 
help  In  every  instance  in  producing  a 
good  growth  of  pasture. 


Paid  to  Prune  Apple  Trees 

The   Increased    yield    of    fruit   from 

his  apple  trees  paid  W.  A.  Knight,  of 

Athalia,   Lawrence  county,  Ohio,   $100 

a  day  last  spring  for  pruning  ten  rows 


of  trees  in  hla  orchard.  The  work 
was  done  as  a  demonstration  In  co- 
operation with  the  Lawrence  county 
faim  bureau  and  the  agricultural  col- 
lege extensiou  service.  The  trees  on 
the  ten  pruned  rows  will  bear  800 
barrels  of  apples.  Twenty-nine  rowa 
adjoining  the  prune4  part  are  carrying 
at  the  present  time  an  estimated  crop 
of  1200  barrels. 

At  current  apple  prices,  Mr.  Knight 
figures  that  had  he  been  able  to  prune 
the  entire  orchard,  consisting  of  1200 
trees,  the  crop  would  have  been  worth 
$5000  more  to  him  than  It  now  prom- 
ises. He  also  reports  that  the  pruned 
trees  were  sprayed  with  much  greater 
ease  than  those  receiving  no  pruning, 
and  that  he  used  surprisingly  less 
spray  mateiial. 


Increase  from  Dried  Seed  Corn 

It  is  possible  to*  get  at  least  four 
bushels  more  corn  to  the  acre  from 
seed  that  is  carefully  dried  out  in  the 
fall  than  from  seed  picked  from  the 
crib  in  the  spring,  according  to  agron- 
omists at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. On  the  average  farm  this  would 
ainount  to  an  Increase  of  almost  $100 

a  year. 

Tests  confirming  these  results  were 
secured  by  handling  separate  lots  of 
seed  corn  over  a  number  of  years,  in 
which  practically  every  method  of  car- 
ing for  seed  corn  was  tested,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

Seed  corn  dried  out  with  artificial 
heat  and  stored  carefully  proved  to  be 
superior  to  that  picked  fnom  the  crib, 
buried  in  oats,  piled  In  a  heap  or  left 
in  an  unventilated  place  when  dry- 
ing. The  seed  from  each  lot  of  corn 
dried  under  different  circumstances  Is 
planted  each  year  at  the  station  to 
find  out  what  the  actual  yield  might 
be.  The  artificially  dried  corn  has 
given  four  bushels  more  than  any 
other  method  of  curing. 


Improving  Old  Farm  Pastures 
For  improving  old  pastures,  lime, 
fertilizers  and  manure  are  given  as 
the  keys  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent pastures  for  common  blue 
grass  sod,  according  to  tests  and  sur- 
veys made  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  Where  farmers  have  fields 
hard  or  difficult  to  plow.  It  is  possible 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  blue  grass 
and    clover    by    the    addition    of    acid 


County  Agenfs  Wanted 

liH-rease  your  Incoiiu'.  We  h;ive  tlu- 
nrtlole-a  Jieater  for  Ford  cars  a  Ma 
article— a  biK  protit,  if  you  have  the  time. 

HV  want  County  Apentt—writr  quick. 

FOREIGN   AND  DOMESTIC    AUTO  SIPPIY  CO.. 

17S1  Broadway.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


Get  Radiator  Ready  NOW! 

Even  the  smallest  fann  cottage  can  now  have  pt  Water  I^diator 
heating.  With  the  invention  of  the  IDEAL-Arcola  Radiator- 
Boiler  the  farmer  can  enjoy  utmost  fiiel  saving  and  have  the  great- 
est comfort  all  winter  long.  «  ..  --  .,  j  • 
The  IDEAL-Arcola  is  a  water- jacketed  Radiator-Boiler  and  circu- 
lates its  heat  to  adjoining  rooms  thru  pipe-connected  AMERICAN 
Radiators-making  a  complete,  safe,  and  permanent  heatmg  plant. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  outfit  of  just  the 
proper  size  for  warming  your  home-and  at  a  very  reasonable 
figm-e!    Send  for  special  booklet  on  the  IDEAL-Arcola! 


American  x  DEAL 

ri  Radiators  *^1boilers 


IDEAL     Boiler* 

will  supply  ample 
heat  on  one  charg- 
ing of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hours,  depend- 
ing on  severity  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  is 
mode  to  yield  ut- 
most results. 

Sold  by  all  deal- 
ers. No  exclusive 
agents 


Beat  heat  for  farm 
home  becauae  it  gives 
greateat  comfort  at 
leaat  coat,  better 
health,  and  leaa  labor. 

No  cellar   or  water  supply  necessary! 

You  get  back  the  first  cost  even  if  you 
sell  or  lease,  and  you 
get  big  yearly  fuel 
savings;  so  why  delay 
on  a  sure,  high-paying 
investment  like  this  ? 

Call  up  your  dealer  today 
and  ask  him  to  give  you 
an  estimate  for  installing 
IDEAL- AMERICAN 
-  heating  this  week.    It  can  be  done  in  a 

few  days  in  any  kind  of  building  without 

disturbing  the  family. 

Send  for  our  Free  Heating  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  **  Ideal 
Heating."  It  tells  you  ihinga  you  ought 
to  know  about  heating  your  home.  PuU 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  Aak  f^ 
booklet  on  "IDEAL-Arcola"  if  interested. 


Our  IDEAL  Hot 
Water  Supply  Boil- 
era  will  supply 
plenty  of  warm  wa- 
ter for  home  and 
atock  at  small  cost 
of  few  dollars  for 
fuel  for  season. 
Temperature  kept 
just  right  by  Syi' 
phon  Regulator. 
Write  for  booklet. 


Write  to 

Department  F-45 

Chicago 


il 


858    * 
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November  1,  1919 


November  1,  1919 
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Smokelbur  Own 

Hdms,Bacon,Sausages 


In  THIS  Smoke  House 

A  6  -Years'  Success    • 

Don't  Bcll  all  your  hoars  and  pay  biar  butcher  bills. 
Save  enough  for  your  own  use  ana  smoke  hams, 
bacon,  sausages  and  fish  in  the  National  Giant  Smoke 
Heuse.  This  wonderful  smoke  bouse  is  portabi*. 
Csn  be  operated  in  and  out -doors.  Knns  on  sawdust, 
cobs  und  littlo  bark  for  Bcasoniog.    The 

NATIONAL  GI4NT 
SMOKE  HOUSE 

AND  SANITARY    9TORC  MOUSE 

is  a  grrcat  suecesa.  Thousands  In  use  in  U.  8.  and  for- 
eign countries.  Operates  perfectly  in  every  climate. 
Made  in  3  sizes.  Fireproof.  Guaranteed.  After  smok- 
inp  meats,  uso  for  store  house.  Absolutely  bug  and 
mite  rroof.  Keeps  meat  nwect  all  summer.  Worth 
its  price  many  times  for  this  fea«  f 
ture  alone.    Investigate!  .  NOTICE 


GET  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  when  to  butcher,  about 
storage,  how  smoke  bouse  operates, 
etc.  Uool:  contains  prize-winning 
recipes  for  curinR  Hams,  Bacon, Sau- 
sages snd  fish  at  home.  Write  for 
book,  jret  low  prices  today,  sore. 
PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFO.  CO. 
322    WcClMii  St.  Bleenlitgtan.  III. 


Get  the  orig- 
inal National 
Giant  I'orta- 
ble  Fmoke 

Beware  ef 

Imitations  or 
Experimenti. 


Fall  Notes  on  Crops 


A.  B.  GRANTHAM 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Jlorfe  or  Cow  liide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
witii  hair  or  tur  on.  hhU  make  them 
Into  coatR  (  for  men  and  w#iin-n),  r<)b<«, 
ruirs  or  tlnvec  ulicn  so  ordered.  Vo«r 
twr  Booda  will  coat  yeu  I—  Iban  to  buy 
til'  111  and  ()e  worth  more. 

•wr  lllualratotf  eatalog  gives  a  lot  of 
tniorni:ai')n.  it  toil^  how  to  tnke  otf 
and  care  for  hidr-^  .  how  and  when  we 
pnv  the  fi'iplit  botk  way«  ,  about  our 
sale  dyeiog  preceaa  on  row  and  home 
hi'le.  calf  and  other  pkms;  ab<iut  the 
fur  goods  and  game  tropbles  we  sell, 
tiDciderm.r.  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Feehleo  keek,  wholly 
devoted  to  faf^hion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  ftir  garments, 
y  t\h  prices  ;  also  fur  garments  remod* 
•led  and  roRelrcd. 

You  can  have  either  l)ook  by  sending 
Tii'ir  eorrcH  addre^*  naming  which,  or 
bdtb  br>nk!i  if  Vfiii  nefd  both.     Addre«i 

Tl»«  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
571  Lydl  Ave^  Bacliester.  N.  Y. 

HAY   AND   POTATOES 

I'oiiltry   and  all    produce  wanted   at   market  prices. 

a  'id.  (iteady,  active  demand. 

lilBBS  A  BRO..  3«3  N.  Front  St..  PtaUadrlphla. 


e  M.  D_«,^i,^^_  dlrertio consumer.  Reduce 

Sweet   rOtatOCf  cost    of     linng.      (let    my 
prl-ea.    T.  B.  AE-I^EW.  »««ford.  Delaware. 

•T»l  f  D  VCX^C    M.  Bronw.  R.  Red.  NarrAgansett. 

lUKIVCiTd     w.  Holland.  Tom- flOearh    B  P. 

RiM-k  and  H  C.  K.  I.  B«l  cockerels,  fi  .^>  eafh.  .^atis- 

facttoSl-iurea.  Walter  BAom,  PowbAtan  Point.  O. 


LIMING    WHEAT    IN     THE    FALL 

It  often  happens  that,  due  to  a  delay 
In  the  shipment  of  lime,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  apply  it  to  the  wheat  ground 
before  seeding.  The  question  is  often 
asked  whether  it  is  advisable  to  under- 
take to  apply  it  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  whether  the  lime  will  injure 
the  growing  wheat  or  not.  Ground 
limestone  may  be  applied  any  time, 
as  it  has  no  caustic  properties,  but 
such  forms  as  lump  lime  or  hydrated 
lime  may  be  applied  safely  after  the 
wheat  has  reached  a  dormant  stage, 
which  is  usually  after  a  few  heavy 
freezes.  At  that  time  the  lime  spreader 
may  be  run  over  the  field  without  much 
danger  of  injury  to  the  plants.  It  is 
better  to  apply  caustic  lime  when  the 
plants  are  dry.  Very  good  results  have 
been  noted  on  the  succeeding  crop  of 
clover  when  lime  has  been  applied  in 
any  form  during  the  late  fajl  or  early 
winter  The  winter  rains  will  carry 
the  lime  into  the  soil  and  correct  the 
acidity  preparatory  to  the  seeding  of 
clover  in  the  spring. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  liming  of  land  in  the  fall,  espe- 
cially where  a  clover  crop  is  to  follow, 
as  the  application  puts  the  soil  in  a 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of 
clover  than  where  the  lime  is  applied 
previous  to  the  planting  of  corn,  which 
may  be  one  or  more  years  before  the 
clover  is  seeded. 

THE    LATE    SEEDING    OF    RYE 

Through   bad  weather  condition,   or 
the    fact    that    corn    is    blown    down 
early,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  rye 
seeded  until  quite  late.     However,  this 
is  a  practice  to  be  recommended  where 
the  operator  of  the  land  is  anxious  to 
conserve  fertility.     Rye  may  often  be 
seeded    as   late   as    the    first    week    in 
November  and  make  suflBcient  growth 
to  cover  the  ground  fairly  well  before 
winter.     Often  though  it  makes  little 
growth,    it    comes    on    rapidly    in    the 
spring,    and    thereby    retains    some    of 
the    fertility    which    otherwise    might 
leach    away.      Rye    does    not    require 
exacting  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  il 
[  may  be  seeded  broadcast  and  disked  in 
i  in  corn  stubble  with  excellent  results. 
Where  the  land  is  not  too  trashy  and 
hard,  the   ordinary  disk  drill  may  be 
used  to   seed  the  rye  as   soon   as   the 
corn  is  out.     The  land  in  corn,  a  fall 
seed  crop  or  sod  should  be  seeded  to 
rye  in   order  to  prevent   washing  and 
to    conserve    fertility.      Of    late    years 
rye  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
erally   used    for    this    purpose    and    to 
serve  as  a  winter  or  spring  pasture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  best  crops  for  early  pasture, 
especially  for  dairy  tattle  and  hogs. 
The  use  of  rye  as  a  pasture  In  the 
early  spring  will  lengthen  the  grazing 
season  considerably  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  turning  on  to  the  regular 
pastures  before  they  are  well  started. 

CARE   OK    CORN    STOVER 

No  product  of  the  farm  is  given  as 
careless  attention  as  corn  stover.  This 
is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  stock  to  utilize  fully  this 
material.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  feeding  value  of  stover  depre- 
ciates quite  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the    weather.      A    good    deal    of    the 


nutrients  are  leached  out  by  the  action 
of  rain.  Hence  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
husk  the  corn  as  early  as  possible,  tie 
the  stover  in  bundles,  and  get  it  under 
cover  or  stack  it  before  it  has  been 
subject  to  the  heavy  fall  rains.  It  is 
often  overlooked  that  stover  forms  an 
abundant  supply  of  carbohydrates— 
that  form  of  feed  which  is  just  now 
very  high  in  price.  While,  of  course, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  corn 
stover  is  not  readily  digestible,  yet  the 
total  supply  of  available  nutrients  in 
the  crop  is  quite  large.  Generally 
there  will  be  as  much  weight  per  acre 
in  stover  as  in  ear  corn.  Thus  a 
60-bushel  crop  of  corn  will  carry  about 
]i.j  tons  of  stover.  The  corn  stover 
is  an  excellent  roughage  for  young 
animals  if  supplemented  by  some 
leguminous  hay,  and  forms  also  the 
chief  maintenance  material  for  grown 
animals,  such  as  horses,  and  cows  that 
are  not  milking.  The  careful  utiliza- 
tion of  corn  stover  would  result  in  a 
greater  supply  of  feed,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  greater  capacity  of  the  farm 
for  maintaining  live  stock.  In  addi- 
tion with  careful  feeding  of  stover, 
care  of  the  manure  would  increase  the 
supply  of  plant  food  for  the  farm. 

Lack  of  storage  is  often  the  chief 
drawback  to  the  careful  handling  of 
corn  stover.  The  shredding  of  fodder 
is  a  partial  solution  of  this,  since  much 
more  of  the  material  can  be  stored  in 
a  smaller  space  than  when  left  in  the 
natural  condition.  The  handling  of 
stover  in  this  manner  also  facilitates 
the  saving  and  care  of  the  manure 
formed,  since  the  unused  shredded 
stover  forms  an  excellent  bedding  and 
absorbent  which  can  be  spread  on  the 
land  at  any  time  much  more  effectively 
than  when  the  stalks  are  fed  whole. 


spreader  or  heavily  k>aded  wagon,  but 
if  the  practice  is  to  apply  manure  to 
a  sod,  it  is  less  difficult  to  get  on  the 
field  at  any  time  than  where  the 
ground  has  been  recently  cultivated. 
Storing  manure  In  large  quantities  Is 
difficult,  since  it  is  likely  to  heat  if 
greatest  care  is  not  g^iven  to  it.  Many 
find  it  desirable  to  allow  the  manure 
to  accumulate  in  the  stalls  if  the 
latter  are  somewhat  deep,  especially 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  haul  out 
as  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  In 
this  way  manure  loses  leas  of  its  fer- 
tility than  in  almost  any  other,  espe- 
cially where  large  quantitlea  are  piled 
together. 

Contrary  to  a  common  notlom,  ma- 
nure spread  upon  the  land  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter  loses  very  little  of 
its  fertility.  The  soluble  portion  sinks 
into  the  soil  and  is  absorbed,  while 
the  insoluble  portions  remain  as  they 
are  without  further  fermentation  until 
they  are  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 


Alfalfa  believes  in  a  square  deal. 
It  gives  back  to  the  soil  in  nitrogen 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  its  keep. 

Farming  is  a  business  requiring  just 
as  careful  thought  about  cost,  method 
and  salesmanship  as  any  other  busi- 
ness  enterprise. 
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PROTiXTING    MANURE 
THROl'ttH    THE    WINTER 

From  now  until  the  first  of  May  is 
a  period   when  the  farm  is  producing 
that    by-product    so    essential    to    the 
upkeep    of    fertility.       Many    do    not 
realize  that  during  the  winter  months 
the   production    of    manure   is   one    of 
the  greatest  assets  of  the  farm.     That 
this  by-product  of  the  farm  should  be 
given    careful    attention    it    is    hardly 
necessary    to    urge,    especially    where 
fertilizers    are    commonly    used.      Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  tons 
of  available   plant   food   are  lost   each 
winter    through    careless    handling    of 
manure.     The   first  thing  that  should 
be  remembered  concerning  manure  Is 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  a  soluble 
condition,     and     if     exposed     to     thf 
weather    a   Jarpe    portion    is    leached 
away  by  the  rains.    This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  potash  and  nitrogen.    With 
nitrogen  costing  from  30  to  40  cents  a 
pound  In  the  form  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, it  seems  poor  business  to  allow 
so   much  of  the   fertilizer    in    manure 
to  be  lost  through  lack  of  ore.     The 
first  important  stop  to  take  is  to  pro- 
vide  a   place  where   manure    may    be 
stored  so  that  it  will  be  protected  from 
the  wcether.     The  next  best  thing  to 
do   is  to  haul   the  manure  as   fast   as 
it   accumulates  to  the  field  and  spread 
it.     This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  many 
farmers    with     excellent     results.      Of 
course,  there  are  times  when  It  is  not 
possible    to    get    on    the    land    with    a 


"Join  the  Parade 


Start  now  and  ship  evefy  akia  y*a  handle 
this  season  to  the  Rreateet  fur  kease  in 
the  greatest  fur  market  in  the  wetM. 
Abraham  Fur  Co..  St.  Louis. 

Yoa  are  about  to  sUrt  the  creatast  fur 
•eaaon  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade— you 
will  receive  the  hierhest  price*  for  yaur 
fura  ever  known  and  if  you  want  every 
dollar  cominer  to  you  for  your  skipMenta, 
send  them  to  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  We 
have  cleaned  out  all  of  our  old  aapply. 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  have  aothias  on 
hand  bat  moaey— milUona  to  pay  for  fnra. 


TRAPPERS 


Write  today  and  get  in  line  with  the 
most  successful  fur  institutioa  ia  tho 
world.  Our  tremendously  large  busi- 
ness was  built  on  a  policy  ef  Fair 
Gradinsr  and  Highest  Prices  to  the 
Trapper,   and  today  we  are  in  a 
better  position  than  ever  te  carry 
out  thia  "winning"  pelicy. 
Don't  chip  a  single  ekia  te  any 
other  fur  house  before  yoa  have 
carefully  investifrated  the  Abra- 
ham Fur  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

Order  an  Abraham   Smeke 
Pump.    Holds  tho  world's  reoord 
for  loner  distance  smokias  aad  ia 
a  sure  winner. 
Prlc«  Postpaid,  «2  Eaoli 

FREE'"""**- '^ 


loi 


Greatest  trappers'  guide  ever 
j>ubliBhed.  most  complete  cata* 
los  of  trappers'  supplies.  Send 
for  a  copy  today  — fiad  eat  all 
about  our  new  line  of  trars.  You 
can't  do  without  them.  They  have 
many  new  f  tat  urea  which  no  other  Iraaa  have 
Our  eataloir  tells  you  all  shout  theai.  Nwt  the 
cheapest,  but  tha  bent.  Write  today— a  «me  cent 
post  card  brint 
infor 


aformation. 


njrs  yoa  one  dollar's  worta  af  for 
Don't 


,  delay— Writa  taday. 


2tM»Zt9  N.  Main  St.     D«»t.  241 
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Trapping  Tricks  for  Farm  Boys— II 


CHARLES  H.  CHESLEY 


One  of  the  easiest  of  our  small  fur- 
bearers  to  capture  is  the  skunk,  and 
our  farm  boys  will  do  well  to  make 
a  considerable  effort  to  get  a  goodly 
number  of  these  pelts  this  season.     It 
was  noted  in  the  previous  article  that 
skunks  should  be  trapped  in  or  about 
their  holes  and  dens.     All  farm  boys 
are,  of  course,  familiar  with  this  ani- 
mal, and  no  doubt  many  have  a  certain 
fear  of  him.     Some  trappers  pass  him 
by  because  they  do  not  wish  to  become 
scented    with    the    objectionable    odor 
which    this   little   creature   Is   capable 
of  discharging  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 
However,  by   paying  attention  to  the 
habits  of  the  animal,  there  is  little  to 
be  feared  from  this  source. 

Having    found    a   den    inhabited   by 
skunks,  one  is  quite  likely  to  get  sev- 
eral   pelts    in    the   vicinity,    if    proper 
methods    are    pursued.      There    are    a 
number   of   effective  ways  to  make  a 
set.     First  we  will  consider  the  steel 
trap.    The  No.  IVj  of  any  of  the  stand- 
ard makes  of  trap  Is  the  size  recom- 
mended   for    skunks.      Personally    wo 
prefer    a    trap    with    wide    jaws    that 
close  high   on   the  leg  of   the -victim. 
Animals    captured    seldom    discharge 
their  scent   until   someone  appears  to 
dispatch  them.     By  using  a  small  rifle 
and  shooting  In  the  head  the  odor  will 
not   trouble   the   trapper.     As   the   es- 
sence which  produces  the  odor  lies  in 
two  small   glands  at  the  base  of  the 
tail,  these  may  be  removed  before  the 
pelt  is  taken  off,  and  thus  the  danger 
of    cutting    them    while    skinning    is 

obviated. 

Skunks  live  in  dens  along  rocky  hill- 
Bides.     Often   an  old   rabbit  or  wood- 
chuck   den   ia   chosen,   and    frequently 
several  of  the  creatures  will  be  found 
together.     The  trap  may  be  set  at  the 
mouth   of   the   den,   without  bait,   but 
this  may  be  the  means  of  frightening 
away  the  occupants  after  one  or  two 
are  captured.     A  better  way  is  to  set 
several    traps   in   the  vicinity,   say   In 
Drush  heaps,  runways  between   rocks, 
or    in    hollow    logs    lying    along    the 
ground.     Bits  of  meat,  heads  of  fowl 
or   anything   of   such   nature   may    be 
.    used  for  bait.     It  Is  not  necessary  to 
conceal  the  trap  with  so  much  care  as 
18   ihe  case   with   sets   for  fox,   mink, 
raccoon  and  other  animals.     It  Is  not 
uncommon  to  capture  from  six  to  ten 
animals  in  one  locality.     When  butch- 
ering  is  done  on  the  farm  In  the  fall, 
there    are    considerable    quantities    of 
refuse  from  the  hog  carcasses  which 
make  fine  bait  for  skunks.     Drag  the 
intestines  along  the  ground  from  the 
skunk  den  to  your  traps,  and  the  next 
night   you  will  probably  make  a  cap- 
ture.     Bloody    meat    of    any    kind    is 
excellent  bait  for  skunks.     Fish  oil  is 
a  good  lure  for  the  creatures.    A  drop 
or    two    near    the    trap    will    call    the 
creature  to  the  bait.     By  setting  your 
traps  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
ot  the  den,  you  will  probably  capture 
the  whole  family  that  make  it  their 
oeaoquarters. 

The  skunk  does  most  of  his  traveling 
ay  ni'ht  He  seldom  comes  out  until 
aightfall.  and  makes  his  way  back  to 
,he  den  before  the  sun  rises.  He  will 
jften  travel  a  considerable  disUnce. 
and  traps  set  for  foxes  and  other  ani 
mals  many  times  stop  him. 


0JftC&lCJVUtQ  ^^OMT^SdM^ 


localities  skunks  are  very  numerous. 
Where  such  Is  the  case,  they  may  be 
taken  in  boxes  or  barrels  sunk  in  the 
ground.  If  these  boxes  are  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  with  the  tops  partly 
covered  so  the  victims  cannot  crawl 
out,  several  may  be  taken  in  one  night. 
The  opening  should  be  lightly  covered 
with  brush,  then  by  placing  a  strong 
bait  within,  the  animals  will  be  lured 
to  the  opening  and  fall  in. 

The  skunk  is  very  easily  killed.    If 
a  small  rifle  ia  not  avaWable  to  shoot 
them  through  the  head,  a  long  stick 
may  be  used.     A  smart  blow  over  the 
back  will  paralyze  the  muscles  so  the 
scent  cannot  be  thrown,  then  another 
blow    upon    the    head    will    put    the 
creature  out  of  commission.     In  skin- 
ning,   the    method    known    as    casing 
should   be   followed,   that  Is,  the  pelt 
should  be  taken  off  without  splitting 
down  the  center.     Practically  all  furs 
should  be  taken   off  in  that  way.     A 
slit  is  made  in  the  skin  down  the  back 
of  each  hind  leg.    With  the  thumb  and 
finger  the  legs  are  then  pulled  out  of 
the  skin.    A  cut  is  made  across  at  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  skinned 
out  close  to  the  body.     A  split  stick 
Is  then  clasped  around  the  tail  bone, 
and  the  tail   skinned   out.     By  using 
the  knife  a  little  more,  the  skin  may 
be  started  up  the  body  and  pulled  off 
over    the    head.      It    should    then    be 
stretched  upon  a  board  fashioned  for 
the  purpose,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a 
few  days.    Any  surplus  fat  that  comes 
oft  with  the  skin  should  be  removed. 
Be  careful  not  to  cut  holes  in  the  pelt, 
as   this  lowers    them   in    value.     For 
this  reason  a  shotgun  should  never  be 
used   to   dispatch   the   animals   to  be 
skinned. 

There  are  several  grades  of  skunk 
skins,  the  black  bringing  the  best 
price.  Animals  having  a  small  white 
star  at  the  center  of  the  forehead  are 


classed  as  "black."  These  specimens 
are  uncommon,  and  In  these  days  of 
high  prices  are  probably  worth  ten 
dollars  or  more.  At  this  writing  the 
writer  has  not  received  any  fur  price 
lists,  but  the  above  estimate  is  prob- 
ably conservative.  The  shirt-stripe 
comes  next  In  value,  and  there  are 
other  grades,  ranging  down  to  the  pelts 
almost  entirely  white.  Some  of  the 
best  skunk  skins  come  from  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states. 

The  skunk   Is  the  first  of   the  tur- 
bearers  to  become  prime.    By  the  time 
this  appears  In   print  the  traps   may 
be  set,  and  the  sRins  are  not  oi  much 
value  after   the  first  ot   February.     A 
good  lime  lo  capture  skunks  is  after 
the  first   light   snows   fall.      Then   the 
creatures  may  be  tracked  to  their  dens. 
The    little    striped    skunk,   more    com- 
monly known  as  the  civet  cat,  is  found 
to  some  extent  In  the  Atlantic  states, 
but   more   abundantly   in   the   Central 
states  to  the  westward.     Its  habits  are 
much  like  those  ot  the  skunk,  and  the 
methods  of  trapping  much  the  same. 
It  Is  not,  however,  nearly  as  valuable 
as  its  larger  cousin. 


in  some 


Spade  or  plow  up  the  garden  this 
fall:  the  general  clean-up  and  disturb- 
ance IS  t)ad  for  cut  worms  and  other 
insects,  and  so  good  for  next  year's 
garden. 


RAW  FL 

WANTED 

**'-W^^an?yoVr?wfoS.^'Put  your  own  assortment  onthem  and 
mail  us  a  wS  If  we  Ginnot  net  you  more  than  you  expect  we  wlU 
ISirS-th^to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 

MUton  Schreiber  Sc  Co.-Raw  Furs 

138-140    ffSK.^^^^S  N^^ 

Wet   vSBSTiy    ^^^ 

29th  Street    w  ^^^  m.V  CITY 


We 

do  nol 
claim  to  pay 
the  highrM  price 
in  the  world  —but  we  do 
claim  and  absolutely  guar- 
antee to  give  you  every  doU 
laf  your  peitt  are  worth 
—often  more  than 
you   yourtelf 
rxpecl 


Read  what  a  trapper  writes: 


•  t^      t  •s  frr*'      \\<-kn'.w     ■'•' 
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havaa 
good  laaaiT 
Icner*  on  hia.  aQ 
Mm*  a*  above,  and  ua> 
•olicited.  Vou  too  will  ioo» 
«^u  that  there  ■•  otos* 
than  a  promitc  tfr  mm 
way  ol  doing  b«i^ 
neaa.    Try  «• 
andb«oo» 


W 

Sol   Warenorf   &   Co.,   .nc,    , 


n  .inc.      •»      .  u^  »  up 


West   251.S  btreel.  New  York   City 


Ship  Your  Raw  Fur*  to  the  House  That  Satisfies 

There  I!  a  certain  feellDg  of  .atl.f«;tlon  '"  '"•J,''"'''*  f  »°f,  l^^i^STySuM  "^Ten 

;rr".'x,„!;?'i^^Sr'orra7^rc.f-4T^^^^^ 
•"?^^e^Vi?'aS7.Te>ri,irpiVc.r,rrbV~--'^"^^^^^^^ 

free  price  list  and  taqs.  _        _.  ••       • 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  1 1 S- 1 2 1  We»t  agth  St.,  New  York 
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Do  your  furs  bring  you  as  much 
money  a»  you  want  them  to?  Are 
you  disappointed  when  you  get 
your  check?  It  will  pay  you  to 
ihip  your  full  collection  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  ordors  which 
must  he  filled  quickly  I  will  pay 
the  hiRhest  prices.  Also  an  extra 
:i  tditional  S'^J  on  all  shipments 
over  $50.  Check  will  be  sent  the 
same  day  shipment  arrives. 
Send  shipment  now. 


5% 

BEN  CDRN^ 


5% 


Ship  your  fara  hers.   Oar  prices 
arc  record  breaking  high.      We 
pay  all  your  ahippini  cbargea  oa 
■htpmenta  of  S20  and  over.   On 
■hipmenta  of  $100  and  over  you  ((et  i% 
additional   and  •  liberal   aaaortmeiit. 
Pot  your  own  valaation  on.     We  will 
hold  them  aeparate on  requf  it.  Price  list 
and  Trapper  Guide  aentf  ree  on  request, 

Iharry  levy  'i^^nzki. 


*tZ  SeVCNTNAVK 
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If      Iv/U     W/»l^  *       nroi.«>rtv  wrttp  mo 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


November  1,  1919 


The  Farm  Workshop  and  Equipment 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  $-.0t»  for  the  l>est.  II.oo  tor  the  next  best  and  5(i  ceuts  ior  eaih  otlier  urtuie  puliliatted  In  our  Kx- 
perlence  Pool.  All  our  readers  are  invited  to  iH)ntribuie  their  experiencre  on  the  topic  under  discusnion  and 
■aggest  oubjeotB  for  future  diacuaaion.    ConLrlbuUons  must  reach  us  15  daj's  lt)efore  dat*  of  Issue. 


Torif  No.  ll*S«».  pKfKMiiKK  1.— Are  tho 
farmers  in  yoiir  i-oimmiiiity  ))ii.ving  or 
stellin^  luopeVativel.v.  and  with  what  siic- 
coe^V  What  is  tlu*  outline  of  your  |»laii 
«f  wttrk.  otH.ers.  .•(.•.?  What  ajjricni- 
lurnl  organizations  are  there  in  your 
ooimiiunltvV  .\re  they  properly  siip- 
poried.  ar.tl  what  eoustruetlve  work  tor 
fanners  are    they   (h>ini,'V 

T»i'ic  No.  ll'Sl.  Pkckmhkh  ir». — Ilog- 
but<herlnfi  time  is  hero.  Tell  lis  of 
anv    homt'-niMde    drvites    you    use    to    help 

■'  with  tlif  work.  <r  any  sp.-iial  ways 
voji  have  for  doinjf  tliiu;.'s.  How  do  you 
keep  I  he  meat  for  later  useV  What 
kind  of  smoke  house  do  you  use?  Do 
von  have  a  -ineat  club."  whei-i-by  earh 
Biember  but«h»!s  one  animal  and  shanks 
wkb   all    the    rest? 


B:  C.    U.,   Peach   Bottom,   Pa.— The 
workshop   is   a    valuable   asset   to   any 
farm.     We  have  one  that  any   farmer 
■would  bo  i)roud  to  possess.     The  shop 
Is  well  built — lathed  and  plastered  in- 
side—and  has  a  cellar  undenieath  for 
storing  potatoes.     It  is  about  15  by  20 
feet,   and    has   two    windows    on    three 
sides  which  aftord  i)lenty  of  light.     It 
is   equipped    with    two    workbenches — 
one    on    each    side.      The   one    is   used 
more    for    holding    odds    and    ends    of 
paints,    oils.    etc.      1    also    have    my 
emery    wheel    attached    to    this    bench 
for     sharpening     mower     knives     and 
many    other    tools.      The    other    bench 
has   a    woodworkers'    vise    at   one   end, 
and   anvil   vise  at  the  other  end.     On 
the  wall  above  this  bench  are  shelves 
for  the  bits,  chisels,  punches,  files,  etc. 
There    we    have    saws,    square,    draw 
knives,    pincers,    wrenches    and    many 
other  tools  in   their  respective  places, 
handy    to    rea^h.    and    we    know    just 
where    to    find    them    at    any    time— a 
very     important     feature     in     modern 
farming.      In    the    space    between    the 
benches  is  a  set  of  trestle.*?.     Of  course, 
there   is   a   stove   in    the   shop.      Some 
farmers  argue  that  a  stove  is  danger- 
ous in  such  places,  but  if  it  is  carefully 
tended  to  I  think  there  is  little  danger. 
On    those    real    cold    winter    days    we 
find     time     to     grease     the     harness, 
sharpen  the  saws,  mower  knives,  corn 
knives,    scythes,    and    repair    anything 
that   needs   repairing.     How   could   we 
manage   without   a  stove?     I   have  an 
easy-running    ball-bea  ing    grindstone, 
equipped  with  a  comfoitable  seat  and 
foot  pedals.     I  think  it  is  more  handy 
than    the    power    grinders,    as    many 
ilmes   I   can    sharpen   a  cold   chisel   or 
other  small   tools   while   I'm  trying  to 
got    the    engine    started.      We    have   a 
shoe   repairing   outfit   and   harness   re- 
pair   outfit    whi<h    are    of    much    use. 
Besides      repairing      many      different 
things,  last   winter  we  made  a  wagon 
jack,    a    three-row    potato    marker    and 
a  corn  stalk  (titter.     It  is  very  handy 
to    have    a    well-equipped    shop,    if    for 
no    other    reason    than    keeping    tools 
where  they  belong. 

T.    J.    W.,    Woodstock,    Ky.— It    is 
always  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  our  re- 
pair  shop,   as    it    serves    us   daily   and 
we  shall  never  be  without  it.     We  are 
equipped    for    many    kinds    of    repairs, 
aad    have    |)ower    in    the    shop,    which 
adds  greatly  to  its  value.     We  have  a 
No.    1    good    hand    blower,    with    best 
tweer  iron   in  the  furnace,  so  we  can 
Mave  a   real   good   fire  easily;    also  an 
anvil  and  bardie,  vise  and  bench,  with 
six  good  screw  plates  of  various  sizes, 
tongs,    hammers,   chisels,   drills   of  all 
Blzes,    punches,    hacksaws    and    many 
other   small   tools,   as   well   as   a  com- 
plete set  of  wood-working  tools.     Our 
power  consists  of   a  three-horsepower 
gasoline  engine,  which   is  belted   to  a 
line  shaft  14  feet  long.     On  this  shaft 
are    many    iron    pulleys    of    different 
sizes,   which    are    belted    direct  to   the 
different    machines.      These   are   large 
grindstone,    emery    grinding    machine, 
cider  mill,  grain  grader,  corn  grinder, 
wood     saw,     rip    saw,     and     washlng- 
jnachine.  Wc  know  these  machines  have 
saved  many  weeks  of  hard  work  in  the 
past.     Think  of  the  wood  saw— a  large 


log  can  be  cut  easily,  and  it's  fun  to 
cut  stove  wood!  In  short,  our  saw- 
solves  the  fuel  problem.  Then  there 
is  the  tiresome  old  grindstone.  With 
our  large  grindstone  and  the  emery 
grinder,  it's  nothing  to  keep  all  tools 
sharp.  Our  emery  wheel  can  be  used 
to  grind  chilled  plowshares,  and  saves 
many  dollars  this  way.  We  also  have 
a  complete  set  of  pipe-threaMing  tools, 
and  our  three-wheel  pipe  cutter  cuts 
iron  pipe  as  easily  as  a  corn  stalk. 
All  these  things  don't  cotst  so  much, 
after  all,  and  we  know  they  have 
quickly  paid  their  first  cost,  which  is 
the  only  cost.  We  do  only  our  own 
repairing  for  our  farm,  which  is  a 
large  one,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  as  well 
as  profitable  to  make  all  necessary  re- 
pairs on  our  machinery  and  tools.  The 
shop  and  power  room  are  under  one 
roof  and   near  the  machine  sheds. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — 
For  years  we  have  maintained  a  work- 
shop on  our  farm  that  enables  us  to 
do  the  principal  part  of  our  repair 
work  right  at  home  at  little  cost.  Tn 
addition  to  a  complete  set  of  wood- 
working tools,  we  are  equipped  with 
practically  every  tool  required  to  re- 
pair any  kind  of  break  in  farmijig 
machinery.  Our  workshop  is  over  a 
granary,  which  prevents  the  use  of 
a  forge,  owing  to  the  danger  of  fire. 
It  is  large  and  roomy,  equipped  with 
block  and  tackle  overhead  that  enables 
us  -to  elevate  the  heaviest  machinery 
to  shop  floor.  A  worlcbench.  wide  and 
roomy,  runs  full  length  of  building 
on  one  side,  with  vise  in  center,  lighted 
by  a  row  of  windows  running  almost 
full   length   of  bench. 

Our  metal-working  tools  consist  of 
hand  drill  with  full  set  of  Idts,  anvil, 
hacksaw,  chisels,  wrenches  of  various 
types,  pincers,  tongs,  pliers,  punches, 
files,  and  a  complete  soldering  outfit, 
including   a    gasoline   blow   torrb. 

We  find  but  few  breaks  we  cannot 
repair  substantially  with  our  tools, 
whether  it  be  wood  or  metal.  The 
gasoline  blow  torch  is.  in  niy  opinion, 
too  little  known  on  the  farm.  It  is 
hard  indeed  to  overestimate  its  value 
for  loosening  rusted  nuts  on  machinery 
that  will  not  yield  to  a  wrench.  It  is 
also  very   useful  in  soldering. 

We  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  all  tools, 
l)oth  for  woodwork  and  metal,  in  the 
sbop.  All  hired  help  is  instrticted 
when  using  tools  around  over  the  farm 
to  promptly  return  them  to  shop  when 
done  with  them.  This  method  of  keep- 
ing them  at  one  place  eliminates  all 
loss  of  time  and  aggravation  in  look- 
ing up  tools  when  needed,  ^ur  grind- 
stone is  driven  by  power  at  our  pump- 
ing idant  some  distance  from  the  shop. 
We  find  power  for  driving  the  grind- 
stone not  only  a  great  labor  saver,  but 
the  means  of  sharper  tools  to  work 
with,  due  to  the  fact  that  grinding 
them  requires  no  labor.  No  farm  is 
properly  equipped  with«i't  a  workshop 
and  some  good  tools,  'i  bey  save  both 
time  and  money  if  kept  and  used  with 
some  system. 

J.  D.,  Prince  William  Co.,  Va. — It 
used  to  take  ine  a  <ouple  of  hours  to 
grind  a  mower  blade  and  get  it  in  the 
pink  of  trim  for  the  next  day's  cut- 
ting, and  I  had  to  keep  one  man  busy 
for  this  time  cranking  the  grindstone. 
Figuring  our  time  at  20  cents  an  hour. 
It  cost  between  70  and  f»0  cents  to  tune 
up  the  mower  knife  for  field  service. 
Now  I  sharpen  the  same  knife  blade 
alone,  in  about  one-third  the  time,  and 
do  a  better  job.  I  use  a  two-horsej)ower 
engine  to  pump  water  Into  a  concrete 
storage  tank,  whence  it  flows  by 
gravity  to  my  dairy  and  dairy  stables. 
By  using  a  longer  pulley  shaft  and  a 
supplementary  wooden  pulley  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  iron  pulley  to 
which  the  drive  of  the  engine  Is  con- 


nected. I  now  utilize  the  engine  to 
furnish  power  to  turn  the  grindstone 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  pumping 
water.  This  arrangement  only  neces- 
sitated equipping  the  grindstone  with 
a  small  wooden  pulley,  purchasing  a 
short  piece  of  extra  belt  and  equipping 
the  pumping  engine  as  described 
above.  Of  course,  I  had  to  securely 
fasten  the  legs  of  the  grindstone  to 
the   floor. 

I  have  a  simple  forge  and  bellows, 
as  well  as  a  good-sized  anvil,  which 
permits  of  shoeing  h(^es  dwectly  on 
the  farm  and  also  is  of  basic  impor- 
tance in  working  with  iron,  welding 
and  the  like.  This  outfit  has  enabled 
me  to  turn  out  several  home-made 
tools  at  small  cost  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  added  to  my 
equipment.  1  also  have  a  good,  stout 
workl>ench  in  the  shop,  which  is  fitted 
w  ith  a  large  metal  vise.  When  I  began 
farming  I  purchased  a  complete  set  of 
carpenters'  tools  and  a  nice  wooden 
chest  in  which  to  keep  them.  This 
outfit  has  been  invaluable  in  reducing 
carpenter  bills  around  the  place. 

One  great  value  of  my  farm  shop 
is  that  it  has  been  the  central  depot 
for  all  the  small  hand  tools  on  the 
farm.  There  is  a  nail  or  rack  or 
corner  for  each  tool  or  outfit  of  tools, 
and  I  require  that  the  tools  be  kept 
in  these  places  when  not  in  use.  and 
that  each  workman  be  responsible  for 
the  tools  whith  he  uses  and  that  he 
replace  them  if  he  loses  or  breaks  them 
as  a  result  of  bis  own  carelessness  or 
neglect.  Another  point  of  note  is  that 
the  shop  furnishes  a  place  to  work 
during  wet  weather  when  the  men 
cannot    perform    field    work. 

A  slate  which  I  keep  in  the  shop  is 
a  feature  worthy  of  mention.  On  this 
slate  I  record  future  rainy-day  jobs 
such  as  repair  work  with  demands 
future  attention.  I  also  keep  track  of 
repairs  which  are  to  be  ordered  on  the 
slate,  as  1  make  a  practice  of  over- 
hauling the  field  machinery  during 
bad  weather  and  keeping  the  ordinary 
essential  repairs  on  hand  so  that  active 
field  work  during  the  rush  season  will 
not  be  halted  unnecessarily. 

E.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— I  could 
not  run  a  farm  long  without  my  work- 
shop. I  have  a  l>ench  vise,  three  saws, 
hammers,  planes,  a  spirit  level,  a 
miter  box.  <  hisel*.  screwdrivers,  auis, 
squares,  plumbline.  adz,  bucksaw  and 
horse,  sawhorses,  wire  pliers  and  cut- 
ters, tin  shears,  soldering  iron,  solder, 
a  supply  of  screws  and  nails  of  all 
sizes,  bolts,  rivets,  bits  and  ratchet 
bit  stock,  wrenches,  hacksaw,  cold 
chisels,  draw  shave,  pincers,  harness 
punch,  etc. 

But  if  I  could  have  but  one  tool  to 
use  on  the  farm  or  in  repair  work.  I 
thVik  it  would  be  a  wrecking-bar.  This 
is  inexpensive  and  absolutely  invalu- 
able. Lack  of  proper  tools  on  the  farm 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  neglect  every- 
wher.f — fences,  gates,  doors,  windows, 
binges,  farm  ma<  hinery.  everything  on 
every  side  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
service  from  my  grind- 
a  foot  tread.  No  small 
drafted    to    run    it,    the 


I    get   good 
stone,  run  by 
l>oy    is    ever 
operator  furnishing  his   own    power. 

I  also  keep  a  stock  of  paints  of  vari- 
ous colors,  and  brushes,  turpentine, 
shellac,  varnish,  ptitty.  etc..  on  hand. 
Cans  of  paint  that  have  been  opened 
I  keep  from  "fatting  up"  or  skinning 
over  by  pouring  a  few  inches  of  water 
on  the  top.  This  seals  the  paint,  and 
no  loss  occurs.  Brushes  are  cleaned 
at  once  in  gasoline,  or  if  by  ( bance 
they  become  hard,  dry  and  useless,  they 
be«ome  soft  and  pliable  again  if  a 
little  commercial  paint  remover  is 
poured  over  them  and  they  soak  in  it 
a  few  minutes.  Boiling  in  strong  sal 
soda  water  will  also  clean  a  brush,  but 
is  harder  on  the  brush. 

My  tools  and  machinery  are  treated 
to  a  coat  of  oil  or  paint  once  a  year 
or  as  often  as  Is  needed  to  prevent 
rust  or  decay.  This  Is  a  big  item  in 
getting  long  service  out  of  machinery. 


ff 


Saws  25  Cords 
In  61  Hours'' 

That's  what  Ed.  Davis,  an  Iowa  wood 

sawyer  says  he  did  with  a  WITTE  6  h.  p.  Saw* 
Ris.  Another  claims  40  loads  af  pola  wood  in 
8  hours  and  30  minutes  with  a  6  h.  p.  Handreda 
of  WITTB  Saw-Rig  owners  have  made  similar 
records,  and  arecoinins  money. 


If  ina<hinpry  used  in  the  kitchen, 
such  as  an  egg-l>eater.  needs  oiling, 
use  olive  oil. 


^^     an  Do  As  Well 

Any  hustler  can  make  big  money  with 

the  WITTB.  When  not  sawins  you  can  operate 
other  machinery.  It's  the  one  all-purpose  out- 
fit for  farmers  and  men  who  make  sawins  a 
business.  Prices  are  favorable  right  no wj.  As 
an  illustration,  you  can  tret  a  2  h.  p.  WITT 
Stationary  gnjfine  an  pkids,  complete  catalotr 
equipment,  now,  for  $44.95.  cash  with  order.  AQ 
other  sizes,  2  to  30  h,  p.,  at  low  prices.  Lifetime 
guarantee.  Big  cutalopr  of  Engines  and  Saw 
outfits  FREE.    Write  for  it  TO-DAY. 

WIHE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Mansas  City,  Me.      Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'4^^4•^  OaUand  Ave  fs*^  EiMirc  BMf. 


Use  Your  Auto! 


,  GRIND  YOUR  reco 

FILL  YOUR  •l!-0_ 
SAW  YOUR  WOOO 
SHELL.  YOUR  CORM 
:  PUMF  YOUR  WATKII 
(10) ^  BLCVATB  YOUR  GRAIN 


Ward  Work-a-Ford 


Can  be  o»ed  ^wlth  Ford.  Overland.  Dodge,  Reo  and 
Chevrolet  4<»0  earn  and  Fordpon  Tractor.  Year  auto- 
mobile had  a  pKJwerful  eriKine — it  will  ouUast  the  car 
and  you  inijrht  as  well  save  your  money  and  use  it  to 
doall  your  farm  work.  Nowaar  on  tiraa  or  trana- 
miaaion.  Hooks  up  in  3  minuUs.,  No  permanent 
attachment  to  car.  Cannot  injure  car  or  eogino. 
Friction  Clutch  Pullay  on  end  of  ahaft.  Ward  Gover- 
nor, run  by  fan  belt,  gives  perftict  control. lianay bach 
tf  not  aatiaflad.    Ask  for  circular  and  epMial  price. 

WARB  MFfi.  COh       2119  i  SL,  Lineoln,  ItL 


2SCordsaDay 


/  Easily  8«wc«  By  Obc 

m  Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Maks 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

nTTWMMOGSAW 


iMiMn'a  work  at  on*-tmth  tb« 

Makaa  work  eaay .  Envino  can  alM>  ba  vmdtor 
mnnfais  pomps  and  other  maehinflrr.  Saw 
i«Mttri«mov«d.  Write  for oorkMrprlM. 
10-Y«ar  G< 


Ottawa 
Mflg.Ga. 

nnmmtWL 


30-0mf  Trfof. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACKACHE 


rOU»e  UKC  a  FOCKKT  KNNTC  ONK  MMN  with  th« 
rOLOING  SAWING  MACNINK  uwsdowntree«-saws  aa, 
kiodof  timber  nn  any  kind  o<  r^oiind.  One  man  can  saw  Mora 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  in  any  oDier  wiy,  anddo  itaaalar. 
Srnd  lorir..  lUiislratol  catAlot;  No.  \f^  .  aliawlwn  LawyilM 
and  Ute>t  impruvciDrntk.  lo  use  30  vrar&.  i-irst  order  sets  afeacy. 

Wmi  Sjwtui  MkUm  Cs..  ISl  Wtst  lUrriSM  St.  Ckic^i.  K 


$10,000.00 


^SAW 


TMa 
NartalM-AZMli' 

Our  No.  1  it  Um  bMt  an< 
rh»ai>«t1  law  mad*  tn  wbirb  a 
rippiBf  UbU  mar  b.  attathi* 

(•■•raatM>4  1  ytar 
,  iMaj  r^tmmAmt  Ifn.t  aalMbalMT 
WriU  ttr  aatelat     ^ 
iNa«UlaiA»— >iC»..WanSamwWa.rfc 
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DontSend 
a  Penny 

Take  yoar  ehoiee.    Jnst  aend  your  name  and  addraaa 

and  we  wii!  aend  to  you  at  once  any  pairof  tbeaeahoea 

to  examine  and  try  on  at  our  riak  without  a        **" — 

cent  r/t  advance  payment.    W« 

w.'.it  to  prove  toyou  that 

there's  no  need  for  yorf 

to  pay  $6  or  $7  or  more 

for  shoes  when  yoa 

boy  direct   from  oa 

for  a  great  deal  less. 

Order  any   pair  yoa 

want  andlf  you  don't 

tbink  them  the  biscest 

■koe    barsain    you 

can  get  an  y  where 

■end  the  shoea 

iMck  at  ma  •* 

•  X  pens  e . 

Yon  won't  be  oat 

a  cent. 

Work 
Shoe 

'  F^Bnirt 

to  meet 

^tbedemand  for 

acityworkers' 

ihoeas  well  as 

far  the  farmer. 

Stylish  lace  Blucher 

.  Jt.    Special  tanning 

ftPOeess  makes  the  leather 

proof  asainat  acida  of  milk, 

manQre,  soil, jrasoline,  etc.  Outwear 


attention  to 
begin  to  tell 
the  trick  is 
places  where 
almost  impossible  to 
because  of  the  signs 


three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes , 
.    Very  flexible. 


l,a:asoune.etc.  uutwear 
Choice  of  wide  .medium 
•r  narrow.  Very  flexible,  soft  and  easy.  Made  by  a 
special  process  which  leaves  all  the  "life"  in  the 
leather  and  givee  it  wonderfal  wear-reaisting  quality. 
Double  leather  aolea  and  heels.  Dust  and  waterproof 
tongue.  Heavy  d»T>me  leather  top.  Bee  if  they  arc 
not  the  most  comfortable  ahoea  you  ever  wore. 
Pay  C^  \  7  for  aboea  on  arrival.  If.  after  care* 
only  "^^.^^m  ful  examination,  you  don't  And  them 
all  yoa  expect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  return 
year  money.  State  yoor  size  and  width.  Sizea,  0 
toll.    Order  above  shoe  by  No.  A 18025. 

Stylish  Dress  Shoe 

Yoa  moat  aee  these  ahoea  to  realize  what 

a  remarkable  value  ttaey  are.     Gi«« 

viponderfol  wear.  Very  atyliab  and^ 

drcMy,  too.    Made  of  apedaUy^ 

aelected    fine    quality  gui* 

metal  leather  on  popular . 

Manhattan  toe laat.BIa- 

cber  style.  Solid  oak  lea-  , 

tberaolea.     Reinforced 

ahank  and  cap:  military 

heel.   Best  workmanahip. 

You  won't  pay  17.00  or 

18.00  for  abo«a  when  voa 

can  have  these  at  oar  low 

price.       Only    a    limited 

Quantity    at    this    price. 

Order  now.      We  aend 

them  at  once.    When 

they  arrive,  C>1  A€k 

pay    only^^^ii 

for  shoes.    If  not  a 

■tnaning  bargain. 

return  them  and 

kack 
iMvenoth 


get  yoor  money 
Sack.     Yoo 


«  to  U. 
vour  aise 
tn.  Order 


day, 


by  No.  A1S105. 

Send  Today 

'Remember  you  don't 
'need  to  8en<f  a  pennv 
/with  your  order.  A 
r postal  will  do.  Be  aure 
/to  state  which  ahoea 
you  want  and  give  aite  , 
and  width.  We  ahip  at 
OBce.  When  ahoes  arrive, 
pay  amount  atated  for  each 
pair  ordered.  Examine  them 
''carefully.  If  yoa  think  them  the 
'Iriggeet  ahoe  bargain  you  can  find  any- 
'\fbere.  keep  them.  Otherwise  send  them 
kack  at  oar  expense  and  we  will  promptly  return  yoor 
maney.    Get  your  order  in  the  mail  today.         e 

lEONAROMOITaN  I  CO..  OepL  26St.  Cbie«|e 


95.00  A  YEAR 

FROM  EVERY  HEN 

Are  You  Getting  It  7    If  not  Read 

ThU  Good  Newa 
"A    hejilthv,    normal    hen    should    m^^an    a 
clear  proHt  to  vou  of  not   loss  thJin  $.'».«)o  a 

I  ear."  savB  J.  H.  nrnmead.  President  of  the 
lacnalr  Poultry  Products  Co.  'Any  poul- 
trv  raisers  whose  hens  are  not  producing 
enouph  epirs  to  net  hini  this  profit  Is  throw- 
iHfT  food  Bioney  away,  for  It  Is  nosslble  to 
■ake  hens  lav  all  year  around.  If  one  will 
fake  the  followinp  advice.  There  is  a  very 
■awerful  ■edUlnnI  powder  which.  If  mixed 
with  the  feed,  will  help  nature  to  rid 
chickens  of  disease,  make  and  keep  them 
healthy  a  ad  strong,  Increase  the  number  of 
fgffs.  and,  stranpe  to  say.  will  also  protect 
them  from  their  natural  enemies,  such  as 
hawks  crows,  minks  and  other  barnvard 
robbers.  Hnnireds  of  poultry  raisers  have 
heen  uslni?  It  for  years,  and  I  have  received 
letters  from  many  who  say  they  simply  can- 
■ot  raise  poaltry  successfully  without  It.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Macnalr. 
the  poultry  expert,  hence  Its  name.  Macnalr  s 
Chicken  I^owder.  1  would  like  to  distribute 
10.000  full  sired  dollar  anckapes  of  this 
famous  powder  among  readers  of  this  maga- 
Blne  who  want  more  eggs  and  bigger  poultry 

Spoflts       Simply    write    to    me    as    follows-- 
H.  Denmead.  Dept.  113.  47  S.  Oay  Street. 
Baltimore.   Md..   and   I    will   send  a   package 
C    (>    n.   on   approval,   with   a   free   copy   of 
«T    book      'Bigger     Profits    From     P(.ultry. 
Tte  powder  cosls  nothing  If  It   falls  to  pay 
for  Itself  and  pay  you  bigger  poultry  profits 
besides.      Every    package   Is   sold    under   «ur 
positive  guarantee  of  money 
,  to  do  all  we  claim.     Write 
and  Free  Book  today." 


P.  I.  O.  CLUB 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : 

Recently  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  In 
New   York  city,  and   the  thing   which 
impressed  me  most  was  "advertising." 
Every  available  vacant  space  and  every 
conceivable   means   were   used   to   im- 
press upon  the  "poor,  dear  public"  the 
advantages  of  somebody's   (commodity. 
I  don't  believe   there  ie  any   place  in 
the    world,    at    least    in    these    United 
States,  where   more  elaborate,   unique 
and  effective  means  are  taken  to  draw 
certain    things.      I    can't 
you  all  the  various  ways 
done,    but,    really,    some 
I  stood  and  looked  it  was 
see  the  buildings 
covering  them. 
Uncle   Sam,   too,   was   in   the  game, 
and,  in  his  efforts  to  attract  men  for 
the  navy,  has  erected  on   one  of   the 
public  squares  almost  a  full-size  wooden 
battleship.     It  has  great,  tall  fighting 
masts,  big  funnels,  giant  guns,  and  a 
massive  anchor   chain   holding   it   fast 
in  position,  while  the  city  traffic  swirls 
around   it.     Lots  of  people  go  aboard 
it,  and  at  night,  when  the  inside  lights 
shine  through   the   portholes,  and  the 
other  lights  always  found  aboard  ship 
are  illuminated,  the  spectator  can  well 
imagine  it  is  one  of  the  real  boats  in 
the   Hudson    which    I    told   you   about 
some   time  ago.     Which   reminds  me. 
I  was  riding  on  a  trolley  car  with  a 
sailor    from    the    George    Washington, 
the  boat  which  took  President  Wilson 
to  Europe  and  back  twice,  and  carried 
thousands  of  soldiers.    Wish  1  had  had 
time  to   get  a   few  stories   from  him, 
because  he  must  have  lots  to  tell! 

The     most     marvelous     advertising 
sights,  however,  are  at  night,  when  the 
electric  signs  are  working.     It  is  not 
enough   any   more  to  merely   have   il- 
lumination;   things    must    move!      All 
of  you,  I  imagine,  have  seen  "movie" 
signs  which  have  more  or  less  motion, 
but  if  you  put  all  you  have  ever  seen 
together,  I  dare  say  it  would  not  com- 
pare with  a  big  "chewing  gum"   sign 
I   Saw    near    45th   and   Broadway.      In 
my,  opinion,  it  was  the  prize  winner, 
but  it  was  closely  followed  by  a  certain 
automobile  and  a  certain  tobacco  sign 
which   were   simply   wonderful.     Then 
there  were  hundreds  of  others,  all  to  be 
seen  from  the  one  spot,  and"  I  can  only 
tell   you,  as   I   have   before,   you   must 
go  to  see  them  some  time  if  you  really 
want   to   know   how   our   greatest  city 
does  things. 

Of  course,  all  the  farm  animals  ad- 
vertise. As  soon  as  a  hen  lays  an  egg, 
she  starts  a  publicity  campaign  to  let 
everyone  know  what  she  has  accom- 
plished, and  as  soon  as  a  pig  has  had 
all  he  wants  to  eat  he  puts  a  curl  in 
his  tail,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  he 
is  contented.  Just  the  same  way,  boys 
and  girls  and  grown  folks,  too.  adver- 
tise what  kind  of  people  they  ^re.  To 
be  sure,  we  don't  always  realize  it,  but 
unconsciously  we  are  advertising  our 
true  self  by  our  actions.  The  electric 
sign  method  is  when  we  "flare  up" 
and  show  our  temper  over  something 
which,  after  all,  doesn't  amount  to 
anything,  and  we  soon  calm  down  again 
and  try  to  make  people  believe  we 
are  always  quiet.  Just  as  some  of  our 
best  products  don't  use  "electric  sign" 
advertising,  so  all  of  us  know  people 
who  go  right  along  in  their  own  way 
of  doing  things,  but  are  all  th»^  time 
advertising  their  character  by  their  re- 
sults rather  than  their  methods.  Just 
what  method  we  use  is  for  us  to  de- 
cide, hut  never  forget  all  of  us  must 
tell  somehow  what  we  are,  and  nobody 
can  make  us  appear,  for  any  length  of 
time,  something  which  we  are  not. 
Yours  truly, 

UNCLE  GEORGE. 


back  If  It  falls 
for  your  package 


^ 


r^^^n  C  A  I  C  AM  varietlas  of  Rocks.  Rede, 
rUK  OALXi  wyandottes.  Minorca".  Ham 
bonm    Ancoaae.  Orpingtons.  LaofshanB.  Brshniaa. 


OUIO  HOYS  AT  TIIK  DAIRY  SHOW 
.V   team  of  Buckeye  boys  lepresentlnj:  the 


boys 
Col  lei 


tMilo  State  T'nlverslty  Coileg*'  of  Agriculture 
won  flr<»t  prize  In  cheese  Judsring  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  re<'ently  neld  In  Chl- 
ciigo.  The  team  was  oom|M>se<l  of  <:iU>ert 
Hot'hm.  Sprlnglleld  :  Holand  Kennedy,  Marys- 
viile.  and  .lohn  Pontius.  Canton.  They  were 
in  comiH-tltlon  with  the  teams  of  several 
other  bi;r  state   Insjitutlons. 


Coal  expensive? 

Here's  a  way  to  save  it 

You  can  save  a  full  month's 
supply  of  co%^  right  now. 

And  use  less  all  winter. 

No  need  to  light  the  furnace  on 
chilly,  autumn  days.  A  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  will  keep  any  room 
warm  and  comfortable.  Carry  it 
with  you  from  room  to  room. 


PERFECTION 

OIL  HEIATERS 

Light  it  on  cold  mornings  and 
turn  it  out  during  the  day. 

As  the  evening  grows  cool  again 
it's  ready  with  radiant  heat  at  the 
scratch  of  a  match. 

Smokeless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe.  You  can't  turn  the 
wick  too  high. 

Don't  go  another  day  without 
the  comfort  of  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater.  It  combines  efficiency, 
convenience   and  econpmy    in    a 

way  unequalled 
by  any  other 
heating    device. 


i 
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Rayo  Lamps 
Your  eye  a 
won't  tire 
with  a  Rayo 
Lamp.  Jt'a 
mellow^  li^hi 
brightenathe 
home  with- 
out  glare. 


Your  dealer 
has  a  model  for 
every  home. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 


TB  N  hours  of 
comfortine  heat 
with  a  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  and  oo« 
gallon  of  Atlantic 
Rayolicht  Oil.  Beat 
for  Rayo  Lamps 
too.  Costs  no  mora 
than  ordinary 
keroaane. 


REtyplidfat 


TIRE  SLASHED 
TO  $5.50 


8000  Milaa  Gaarantaa  Ttraa 

Hamilton  Triple  Fabric  Tires 
made  triply  dorabla  by  oar  iiew 
process  of  rebtiildink.  Triple 
the  amoant  of  fabric  of  any  other 
tires.  Make  them  practically 
immune  from  punctmras. 

ONE -FOURTH  THE  COST 

Site  Tirt     Tubes 

.TvXj  .••aaaa«««««*«  97*3V 
30z3^t  •  •  ••••••aaaa    D«50 

3iLz37B  0  m9»»m  ••••••  7«(Xi 

^  1x4  ••••••••••••••  V*  wi 

?XXv*  •••••••••••a*   0«X9 

^J%^  ••••aaaaaaaaaa  Da  9U 
^4X4  ■••••••••aaa««  O*  (7 

.10.50 
.11.00 
.11.50 
.12.75 


3^x4  ^••••••••1 


37x5. 


(•aaaaaaai 


$1.60 
1.75 
^00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.50 
2.60 
3.00 
3.15 
3.25 
3.75 


RELINER  FREE  WITH  EVERY  TIRE 

State  whether  you  want  straight  side  or  clincher, 
plain  or  non-skid-  Send  $2.00  deposit  for  each 
tire;  $1.00  on  tubes;  balance  C  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination,  or  5  per  cent  dijcotint  if  full  amount 
is  sent  with  order. 

HAMILTON  TIRE  Jb  RUBBER  Ca 

nZf  0(4ea  Aeeaae.  De»l.  S7  CHKACO.  Ul 


Ti  ^EN  whose  1 

VI  shaped  by 

^^■*'  laidthefot 


8  Bible 
Study 


Courses 


BarcaiR,  RiifM  Rtd  Btl^ii  Harts  ^'^,l\ul 

old.  ten  vouoK.  10  week •  of  aire.  Won  Bine  Kibbon. 
Jo*.  WelaaaAB,  Box  IM.  Turufra  Falto,  Maaa, 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Fabmkk." 


the  'Bibl4.  No  other 
Book  of  any  kind  ever 
written  has  to  affected 
the   whole   life   of  a 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
lives  were 

, 3  the  Bible 

the  foundations 

of  American  freedom. 

This  marvelous  Book  has 

moulded  earth's  loftiest 

characters.    It  meete  the 

deepest  need  and  every  ,»,.,-« 

need  of  every  man  and  woman.    It  cnarts 

the  only  path  to  real  and  lasting  success. 

Kothina  in  mort  n*f<Ud  in  America  today  thanBlhU 
Study.  »nd  for  the  great  majority  themaat  aatlafac- 
tory  method  is  by  Corraepoodenee.    The 

Moody  Bible  Iiistitute'$ 

Correspondence  Department 

had  94»  persona  tmder  instmrtion  the  past  yearin  one 
or  more  of  its  Corraapondenea  Conrsei.  MofjethaBSO 
oeenpations  awJ  oearhr  aa  mmar  •f .«•  »»^!»222  iJSS 
were  reprea«nt«».  There  are  Kcht  Cooraee  CroB 
which  to  ehooee.  ^^ 

Trained  Bible  stilts  are  la  E!«»  «»«K!l5 '«|f9^ 
tian  serriee  at  home  and  ^ro»^  .?^*5SlVLta! 
home,  choreh,  school  or  the  bosineee  world  tfale  trala- 
ingr  is  of  iBeatiasaUe  value. 

EnroU  Now!  l&:^Ji'SS^^ 

nnder  your  own  eoBtrol.  Send  at  ooqs  for  Free  Proe- 
peetoa  deseribif«  o«ir  ei»ht  Cooraee  in  detaU. 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  3288  I  S3  inetitaf  Place.  Oitcato 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


November  1.  1919 


.^' 


dhoi^up 


Thi.  Uth*  farm  women',  own  department- for  them  and  6y  them.    It  ••  de^-oted  »«  »J^»;»''«*"'f»  ' 
of  topics   of    everyday   intere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.     The  Practical  Farmer  •«;•»•• 
"nd  Sxpecf-yoiT  not    ont,   to  write    your  experience,  on  the  topic.  "«'*•'•  ^"'=«"'«»  i"»*i*°J5 
propoJlopic.  for  future  d..cu..ion..    The  be.t  letter  publi.he  J  herein  each  •"«*  r,'"  ^  •*'»"^*** 
a  prize  ot  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Addre*. 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Christmas  time,  espeolnlly  Christmas  day, 
if  we  decorate  our  rooiaa  and  dress  up 
tlie  dining-room  table  with  favors,  etc. 
Tell  us  what  we  can  do  along  these  lines 
with  things  close  at  hand,  and  do  not 
forget  the  all-important  Christmas  tree. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  you  thinlt 
we  ought  to  discuss  during  1920  V 
Get  yoar  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doea  not 
reach  ua  at  leaat  IS   day  before  the  date  of 
iamue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


l>i:i'!^MHEit  1. — Again  we  race  rue  auuuui 
Chnstmas  problonis  :  Should  we  give,  and 
what  shiill  we  giveV  While  we  have  dis- 
cr.iised  the  making  of  gifts  in  each  of 
o..'-  l>ecember  1st  Issues  for  the  last  ..'.%> 
vears.  thore  are  still  l()ts  of  new  ideas, 
and  thousands  of  givers  will  want  to 
know  what  to  give.  Please  don't  write 
iiore  than  2r>(>  words,  as  we  want  to  hear 
from  as  many  as  possible. 

r>wcBMBER   15. — It    always   seems   more  like 


person.     The   coarseness   of   the   tray 
cover  matters  not,  only  let  it  be  white, 
snow  white.     Serve  the  food  in  dainty 
dishes    and    small    portions.      It    is   a 
pleasure  to  make  refreshing  albumens. 
Sometimes  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
is    used,    or    almost    half    a    glass    of 
grape  juice,  or  the  juice  of  a  whole 
orange.      Whatever    the    "foundation," 
the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  an  egg  must 
be  folded  in  lightly,  and  a  little  sugar 
added.      If   ice  clinks   in   the  glass   in 
summer,    the    invalid    will     probably 
enjoy    this    nourishment.      A    lovely, 
long-stemmed    rose    laid    on    the    tray 
may   arouse    the    interest   of   the   sick 
one,  or  a  few   violets,  or  even  a  fra- 
grant geranium  leaf  when  flowers  are 
scarce  in  winter. 


A  Big  Day  for  Live  Stock  Breeders 

Better  beef,  pork  and  mutton  will 
be  discussed  at  the  Live  Stock  Day 
to  be  hold  November  12th  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Show  animals, 
breeding  stock  and  feeders  will  be  on 
exhibition. 


r 


Helps  with  the  Home  Nursing 


M.   A.   C,   Newtown   Square,   Pa. — 
Too    many    persons    in    the    sickroom 
annoy    and    unnerve   the    patient,    and 
an    incessant    talker    should    never   be 
allowed  for  nurse.    One  who  is  capable 
of  saying  the  proper  thing  so  as  not 
to   alarm    the    patient,    and    also    pays 
strict  attention  to  the  doctor's  orders, 
makes  tlie  best  nurse.     Have  the  hours 
tor  giving  the  medioine  wiitten  down 
so  there  will  be  no  mistake.     For  in- 
stance, if   both  liquid  and  tablets  are 
to  be  given,  mark  it,  referring  to  the 
hours   thus:     Liquid,   8-12-4-8;    tablets, 
10-2-t)-10.     At  a  glance  you  or  anyone 
else   can   see   when   or   how   the  medi- 
cine  is  to   be    given.     Try   to   always 
have  on   hand   needful   things   to   use 
in  the  sickroom  in  case  of  emergency. 
For  the  sick  person  eggs  and  milk 
form  very  important  articles  of  diet, 
as   they    contain    nourishment   and,   if 
properly     prepared,     are    much     more 
easily     digested     than     meat.       Eggs 
should  either  be   cooked   soft  or  very 
hard,  but  never  medium.    For  a  scram- 
bled   egg,    break    the    egg    in    a   bowl, 
beat   slightly,   add   two   tablespoonfuls 
of   t>eef  tea  or   chicken    broth,   season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cook   until 
thick.     An   attractive  way   to  prepare 
eggs  is  to  season  and  beat  the  white 
stiff,    put   on   a    greased    platter,   drop 
the  yolks  in  the  center,  put  in  a  hot 
oven  to  set.     If  they  are  wanted  raw. 
beat   whites    until    stiff,    and    add   two 
tablespoonfuls  of  orange  or  grape  juice. 

E.  Q.,  Buchanan,  Va.— Having  both 
nursed  and  been  nursed,  1  will  give 
a  few  hints  we  have  found  helpful. 

Milk  or  water  may  be  kept  cold  by 
putting  it  into  a  glass  jar  which  is 
stood  in  a  shallow  pan  containing  cold 
water,  then  wrap  a  damp  cloth  around 
and  over  the  jar,  letting  the  lower 
edge  reach  well  into  the  pan  of  water. 
Place  the  pan  on  the  outside  window 
Bill  where  the  air  has  free  circulation. 
The  moisture  rising  in  the  cloth  and 
evaporating  will  keep  the  liquid  cool, 
thus  saving  many  steps  to  the  ice 
chest  or  up  and  down  stairs.  I'C 
wrapped  in  newspapers  and  then 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth  is  kept 
well  in  the  same  way.  This  evapora- 
tion takes  place  faster  in  a  good 
current  of  air. 

When  cold  applications  are  needed 
and  no  ice  is  at  hand,  squeeze  a  cloth  ' 
from  cold  water  and  gently  wave  it 
In  the  air  a  few  moments,  when  it 
becomes  quite  cold  quickly.  Then  fold 
and  place  where  required. 

A   bag   like   the   ordinary   shoe   bag, 
made   of    some   cheerful-looking   mate- 
rial, and  hung  from  the  headboard  or 
Bide  rail,  as   is  most  convenient,   will 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
who   hesitates   to   keep   her   attendant 
always    "on    the    hop."      The    various 
pockets    may    hold    comb    and    brush, 
manicure       *nplements.      pencil      and 
paper,     fresh     handkerchiefs      (whi-h 
should    be    of    nice,    soft    old    muslin 
torn  into  squares  that  can  be  hemmed 
when  used);   even  a  book  pocket  will 
be  convenient  when  reading  '     allowed. 
For   the   invalid   who   is   not   too   ill 
"to  take  notice."  it  is  a  great  comfort 
to   have    the    bed    so    placed    that    she 
can  see  out  of  doors.     A  bit  of  blue 
Bky     a    flitting    bird    or    even    storm- 


An  open  fireplace  is  a  family  altar 
where  home  life  centers.. 


Narcissus,  Daffodils, 
===  Jonquils  === 

In  six  leading  varieties  :  Paper  White, 
Sir  Watkins,  Princeps,  Pheasantseye 
bi-florus,  Barrii,  Cynosure. 

80  bulbs  for  $1.00  prepaid. 
H.  DEWHURST, 
R.FJ3.3.  Box  ST.Potoraburgh.Vi 


tossed  trees  and  falling  rain  or  snow 
all  help  to  lift  the  thoughts  above 
physical  discomforts. 

In  cases  ot  temporary  need  of  an 
invalid's  table,  try  rolling  a  sewing- 
machine  ( if  there  happens  to  be  one 
in  the  room)  against  the  bed.  with 
the  raised  leaf  or  extension  across  the 
bed.  Of  course,  the  little  bed  table 
that  the  handy  man  can  make,  with 
adjustable  top  that  serves  as  desk  also, 
is  better  if  there  is  frequent  need  ol 
such  a  convenience. 

Mrs.  S.  H.,  Lisbon,  Ohio. — First  of 
all,  what  we  all  want  is  short  cuts  to 
comfort  in  the  sickroom.  It  is  the 
small  things  which  count,  and  remetn- 
ber  that  most  sick  persons  are  unable 
to  voice  their  wants,  and  a  good  nurse 
must  know  by  instinct  the  require- 
ments of  a  patient.  At  the  same  time, 
too  much  fussing  is  as  bad  as  not 
enough  attention. 

For  those  who  are  too  weak  to  raise 
themselves  or  to  be  raised  often  to 
partake  of  liquid  refreshment,  a  few 
flasks  will  be  found  of  great  comfort, 
and  may  easily  be  kept  sweet  and 
clean  if  allowed  to  remain  full  of  a 
borax  soluHon  when  not  in  use. 

Another  l)oon  for  the  sick,  especially 
those  suffering  with  lung  or  throat 
affections,  is  a  pasteboard  shoe  box  or 
similar  container.  Line  it  well  with 
several  thicknesses  of  paper,  place  in 
convenient  reach  of  the  patient'^  hand, 
and  it  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
discharges  from  the  throat.  The  paper 
may  be  changed  often  and  burned,  and 
it  is  cleanly  and  sanitary.  Also  keep  a 
convenient  supply  of  clean  old  cloths, 
which  may  bo  used  as  required  and 
thrown  into  the  box  to  be  burned. 

One  or  two  screens,  three-ply.  with 
bottom  ends  flat  on  floor,  are  greatly 
needed  in  a  sickroom.  They  may  be 
used  to  keep  off  direct  draughts  and 
for  many  other  purposes,  but  do  not 
whisper  behind  them.  Whispering  in 
a  sickroom  is  very  annoying.  If  you 
must  talk  to  anyone,  do  so  in  a  low. 
even  tone,  and  not  a  hissing  whisper. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Fun  directions  for  making,  as  well  .s  the  Quantity   of   -^\-*-'/,«^^^^;;t'»-^"^^^^^^ 


E.     0.     J.,     Woodlawn.     Md.— The 
■women    of    our    community    have    ar- 
ranged   for    a    course    this    winter    in 
home    sanitation    and    nursing,   believ- 
ing  it   to   be   of   incalculable   value  to 
every  household.     Even  if  nurses  and 
gold    to   pay   them   are  available,   sup 
pose    Robert    cuts    his    toe   almost   off 
with  the  scythe,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  at  oncef     Do  you  know  first  aid 
in  such  a  case?     If  a  rattlesnake  bites 
your  little  girl,  can  you  tie  a  tourni- 
quet, on    arm    or    leg    to    prevent    the 
poison  going  through  until  the  doctor 
arrives.      '   am   glad  a  nurse  we  em- 
ployed taught  me  how  to  remove  the 
."beets   professionally    from   a  sickbed. 
It  has  helped  me  in  my  home  nursing, 
and  it  helps  the  invalid  greatly  to  be 
so  little  disturbed.     Bathing  the  sick 
person    is   an    art.   and   the   beginning 
of  it  Is  to  have  a  small   wash   doth, 
which    must   be   kept   well    up    in    the 
nur.se's  hand.     Avoid   dragging  a  por- 
tion of  it  around.     The  nerves  of  an 
ill   person  or  even  a  convalescent  are 
in  poor  condition,  often  "raw." 

Attractiveness    and    cleanliness    are 
spurs  to  the  appetite  of  the  "sick-abed" 


0442 Movs'    blouse.      Cut    in   sixes    4.    <> 

8     10    and    V2    v<Mirs.      The    blouse    may    bo 
niiKh'   with    or   without   a   back   yoke. 

JM.'O.  Ladies'  dre!ss.  Cut  in  sires  .^(>. 
-AH  An  and  4-J  inoheH  bust  measure.  fhc 
sllRhtlv  di-aped  bodice  extends  into  long 
siisli    'udH  at    the   buck.  .  .        r.    . 

UX'JU.  Ladles'  and  misses  waist.  (  ut 
In  si7e»4  S4.  :?«5.  'AH,  40.  42  and  44  inch.s 
bust    n^'iKiiie.      The   klraimo   sleeves  are  set 

In   in   a   new   way.  r,  .    ,        i  i/ 

IM.to.  -  rhild's    coat.       tut     In    sixes     V4. 

1      "     4    and    ti    voars.      The    rolling    collar. 

.ai.e   and    <  uffs   are    daintily    scalloi>ed. 
0444.      <'hild's     slip  on      dre.ss.        Cut      In 

sizes   2.    4.    »»   and    8   years.      A    fitted   band 

of  contrasting   material   outlines   the   square 

neck    and    forms    the    cIoslnK- 


»4r>2.— Ladles'  dress.  <ur  ::.  «.i'.es  .16. 
:;s.  40.  4J  and  44  inches  bust  inca.siire. 
A  lonj;.  vjraiefui  collar  ext»'nds  as  far  ac 
the    waistline. 

J>447. — Ladies'  two-piece  skirt.  <'ut  iD 
sizes  '_MJ.  '2H.  ;{)».  3'J.  .'{4  and  AH  Inches  walst 
measure.  The  two-F)lece  fitted  tunic  ^«. 
worn    ovfp  a    foundati<>»    skirt. 

ni.'lT.  Ladies'  and  misses'  two-niece 
skirt.  <"ut  in  sizes  i»>  and  18  years,  and 
*'(;  'JS.  AO,  A'2.  A-i  and  X»;  Incites  waist 
rnoasure.  Tli.'  titteu  y«»ke  is  the  nov«» 
feature   of  this  skirt 

JM4R.— Ladies'  klfrher.  apron.  Cut  m 
sizes  .'{«.  4<>  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Side  pockets  are  cut  in  one  with  the 
shoulder   «tra|»s. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owine  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  P-actical  Farrr.er.  we  are  un«ble  to  illiutrf-'r  «€ 
manv  oatternsas  we  would  like,  therefore,  wo  rublinh  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  t  tr.e* 
Tvear  a  quarterlv  ,a«h.on  magatine  caned-"Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dreasmaker'  whiel- 
illustrates  Hundreds  ot  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  ana  children,  and  tells  Mow 
to  make  all  kinds  ot  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  rents  a  copv,  but  we  'J<fi\\ 
•end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordsrae 

we  will  send  a  corv  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postp-id.     Address 

PilSHION   DEPARTMENT,  THE  PPACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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A  d  elightful  showing  of  new" 


Fall  Furniture 


OAK,  birch,  mahogany, 
walnut — upholstered  fur- 
niture—period furniture 
—all  the  most  approved  designs 
for  Parlor,  Library,  Dining 
Room,  Bedroom  and  Kitchen. 
See  the  amazing  variety— the 
beautiful  designs  on  pages  204, 
778  to  840  of  your  new  Charles 
Wiliiain  catalog. 

(The  b\e  rocicer  in  the  picture  telle  for 
only  $18.45,  in  hich  grade  imitaiinn  black 
leather.  The  Golden  Oak  writing  deik 
and  book  cabinet — $16.85.  The  Colonial 
table— $14.65.  The  table  lamp,  mahogany 
finiih  with  rose,  gold  or  blue  lilic  shade— 
$7.S5.  Hundreds  of  Other  Tsluei  like  these 
la  the  catalog.) 


Portieres 

and  Curtains 

Beautiful  new  rope, 
tapestry  and  cross  stripe 
portieres  — lovely  mate- 
rials for  making  your 
own  draperies  —  curtains 
of  every  kind  for  window, 
door  or  panel  are  shown 
on  pages  710  to  723  of 
your  new  catalog. 

(Tke  draperies  plclared  here,  la 
•Ilk  croM stripe  effect, sell  at$3.50 
per  pair.  The  Marie  Antoinette 
curtains  at  tbe  wiodow— $4,50  pet 
psir.) 


Special  I 

Free  Book 

of 

Wall  Paper 

Barflrains 


We  are  selling  out  a  number  of  beautiful 
wallpapers  for  all  rooms  at  amazingly  low  prices. 
With  prices  going  up,  it  will  pny  you  to  put 
in  a  supply  whether  you  paper  new  or  in  the 
S;)ring.  Send  at  once  for  this  free  wa'.lpaper 
book  of  98  actual  samples.  Address  The 
Charles  William  Stores,  592  Stores  Bldg.. 
Dept.  W,  New  York  City. 

Dishes 

The  charming  42-piece  Porcelain  dinner  set, 
with  dainty  floral  desi>z;n,  show^n  belmv,  sells 
for  only  $7.25.  Colonial  initial  sets,  floral 
and  leaf,  medallion,  gold  lines,  Scotch  Thistle, 
Blue  Willow,  and  many  other  patterns  in  the 
catalog  pages,  641  to  652. 


kUR    new   line   of  furniture  this 

fall,"  says  our  furniture  specialist, 

'is  really  remarkable  from  every  view- 

poi  nt ,  style— serviceability — variety — 

price. 

'The  absolutely  good  style  and  large 
varieiyarewhat  every  customer  rightly 
expects  when  ordering  from  New 
York,  and  I  personalfy  inspected  the 
factories  to  insure  the  Charles  William 
standard  of  serviceability. 

**As  for  the  price  situation,  with 
hard  woods  still  scarce  and  wages  still 
on  the  increase,  the  wise  buyer  will 
purchase  furniture  RIGHT  NOW  be- 
fore prices  advance  still  further. 

"Fortunately  1  bought  heavily  at 
the  lowest  market  quotations,  so  that 
the  prices  on  our  beautiful  furniture 
display  in  the  new  Fall  Catalog  are 
the  very  lowest  that  the  present 
market  offers.' 


Parlor  suites. . .  .$25.95  to  $157.95 
(See  catalog,  pages  778  to  781) 

Couches $4.45  to  $42.60 

(Pages  782-783,  823,  828) 

Rockers $1 .70  to  $42.65 

(Pages  778-781,  784-790) 

Floor  Lamps. . .  .$13.65  to  $23.35 

(Pages  659,  788) 
China  Cabinets.  .$18.35  to  $50.40 

(Pages  791-794) 

Buffets $18.30  to  $63.55 

(Pages  792  to  795) 

Diningroomtables$6.85to$44.45 
(Pages  792-794,  796-797) 

Dining  room  chairs  $1.68  to  $6.85 
(Pages  792-794,  798-799) 

Wruinp:  Desks $3.98  to  $39.85 

(Pages  677,  808-809) 

Dressers $16.95  to  $54.35 

(Pages  810-816) 

Beds $5.25  to  $51.85 

(Pages  810-813,  816,  819-821) 


Rugs  and  Carpets 

148  beautiful  designs  from  which  to  select 
your  new  rugs!  Among  these  beaiJtiful 
colorings  and  lovely  designs,  you  will  find 
exactly  the  style  and  the  colors  to  fit  har- 
moniously into  your  home.  And  the  low 
prices,  you  may  never  be  able  to  duplicate 
again  for  years. 

Axminster,  Velvet,  Tapestry  Brussels, 
Oriental,  Persian,  Grecian  and  Chinese 
designs.  Fringed  Wilton  velvet,  wool  and 
fiber,  Japane^«  mattings,  rag  rugs.  Fiber 
mattings,  carpets,  inlaid  linoleum.  They 
fill  pages  724  to  740  of  the  new  catalog. 


This  Ax  ml  niter 
tug  —  a  beautiful 
O.-iental  pattern  — 
cemei  in  two 
sizes. 

SV4XKJ4  $:?9..so 
fxi;        34.75 

Next  is  a  seamless 
tapestry  Brussels 
f  I ::.  with  a  lovely 
floral  detien,  in 
three  sizes 

6x9  $14.^5 

•'4x10}^  J5.50 
•  X  1:  J7.50 

The  bottom  rug  is 
an  Axminster  in  a 
most  attractive 
Orirntal  design, 
itirce  size* 

6x9  S17.70 

9xi:  3i.50 

r.'4xl2  49.50 
See  paces  724  to 
740  cf  your  Bar- 
fiin  Book. 


This  Catalog  FREE 


If,  for  any  reason,  you  haven't  a  copy  of 
this  big  book  yet,  write  for  it  at  once.  Over 
lOitO  pages — and  FRKK.  Address  the  Charles 
William  Stores592StoresBldg.,NewYork  City. 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 


'By  Ethel  Haeston 

copyright.  1915.  Tbe  Bobtxs- Merrill  Company 


CHAPTER  XV 

FATE  TAKES   CHARGE 


Four  hours  Prudence  lay  uncon- 
scious, with  two  doctors  in  close  at- 
tendance. Fairy,  elert  but  calm,  was 
at  hand  to  give  them  service. 

It  is  a  significant  thing  that  in  bit- 
ter anguish  and  grief,  Christians  find 
comfort  and  peace  in  prayer.  Out- 
siders, as  well  as  Christians,  p*ay  in 
times  of  danger  and  mental  stress. 
But  here  is  the  big  difference  l>etween 
the  prayers  of  Christians  and  the 
prayers  of  "others."  "Others"  pray, 
and  pray,  and  pray  again,  and  continue 
stdll  in  the  agony  and  passion  of  grief 
and  fear.  And  yet  they  pray.  But 
Christians  pray,  and  find  confidence 
f;nd  serenity.  Sorrow  may  remain, 
but   anguish   is   stilled. 

Mount  Mark  coni^idered  this  a  unique 
parsonage  family.  Their  liveliness, 
their  gaiety,  their  love  of  fun.  seemed 
a  little  inapropos  in  the  setting  of  a 
Methodist  parsonage. 

"They  ain't  sanctimonious  enough 
by  half,"  declared  old  Harvey  Reel, 
the  bus  driver,  "but,  by  jings,  I  tell 
vou  they  are  dandiesi" 

But    as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  one 
of  the  family,  from  Connie  up,  had  a 
characteristic  parsonage  heart.     When 
they    were   worried,   or    frightened,   or 
grieved,   they   prayed.      Fairy,   passing 
up   the   stairs   with  hot   water   for   the 
doctors,  whispered  to  her  fatbec  as  he 
turned  into  his  own  room:     "ICeep  on 
praying,  father.     I  can't  stop  now,  ])e- 
cause  they  need  me.     But  I'm  praying 
every  minute  between  errands!"     And 
Mr.  Starr,  kneeJing  beside  his  bed.  did 
pray— and    the    stony    despair    in    his 
eyes  died  out,  and  he  came  from  the 
little   room    quiet,   and    confident,   and 

calm. 

Connie    had    l>een    unfortunate.      In 
seeking  a  secluded  corner  to  "pray  for 
Prudence,"    she    had    passed    the    door 
of  the  dungeon,  and  paused.     A  fitting 
place!       So    she    turned    in    at    once, 
drawing  the  door  after  her,  but  leaving 
it  a   couple  of   inches   ajar.     Then   in 
the    farthest    and    darkest    corner    she 
knelt   on   the   hard    floor,    and   prayed, 
and    sobbed    herself    to    sleep.      Fairy, 
passing  through  the  hall,  observed  the 
door  ajar,  and  gave  it  a  slight  push. 
The     lock     snapped     into     place,     but 
Connie  did  not  waken. 

Lark  remained  loyally  with  Carol 
until  consciousness  returned  to  her. 
As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk,  the 
two  went  silently  to  the  barn,  and 
climbed  into  the  much-loved  haymow. 
There  they  lav  flat  on  the  hay.  faces 
downward,  each  with  an  arm  across 
the  otlier's  shoulder,  praying  fervently. 
After  a. time  thev  rose  and  crept  into 
the  house,  where  they  waited  patiently 
until  Fairy  came  down  on  one  of  her 
numerous  errands. 

"Is  she  better?"  they  whispered. 
And  Fairv  answered  gently:  "1  think 
she  is  a  little  better."  Then  the  twins, 
in  no  way  deceived,  went  back  to  the 
haymow  again. 

Fairv  prepared  a  hasty  supper,  and 
arranged  it  on  the  kitchen  table.  She 
drank  a  cup  of  bot  (offee.  and  went  in 
search  of  her  father.  "Go  and  eat. 
dadsie,"  she  urged.     But  he  shook  his 

head.  ,  ^,       ,  . 

"I  am  not  hungry,  but  send  the  girls 

to  the  talde  nt  once." 

On  their  next  trip  into  the  house, 
Fairv  stopped  the  twlus.  "Get  Connie, 
and  Vat  your  supper.  It's  Just  a  cold 
lunch  and  is  already  on  the  kitchen 
table.'  Vou  must  help  yourselves— I 
can't   come  now." 

The  twins  did  not  speak,  aud  Fairy 
went    hurriedly     pp    the    stairs    once 

more.  ^  „        . , 

"I    do    not    think    I    can    eat.      said 

"I  know   1   can't,"  was  Lark's  reply. 
"Won't   Fairy   make  us?     She'll   t^^ll 

''^^"We'd   better  take  away  about  half 


of   this   food   and   hide  it.     Then   she 
will  think  we  have  already  eaten." 

This  novel  plan  was  acted  upon  with 
promptitude. 

"Where's  Connie?  She  ought  to  eat 
something.  We  must  make  her  do  it." 
"She  probably  cried  herself  to  sleep 
somewhere.  We'd  better  let  her  alone. 
She'll  feel  much  better  asleep  and 
hungry  than  awake  and  sorry  for 
Prue."' 

So  the  twins  went  back  to  the  hay- 
mow. When  it  grew  dark  they  slipped 
into  the  kitchen,  and  huddled  together 
on  the  wood  box  beside  the  stove.  And 
down  to  them  presently  came  Fairy, 
smiling,  her  eyes  tear-brightened. 

"She  is  better!"  cried  Carol,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet. 

"Yes,"  said  Fairy,  dropping  on  her 
knees  and  burying  her  face  in  Lark's 
lap  as  she  still  sat  on  the  wood  box. 
"She's  better.  She  is  better."  Lark 
patted  the  heaving  shoulders  in  a 
motherly  way,  and  when  Fairy  lifted 
her  face  again  it  was  all  serene,  though 
her  lashes  were  wet. 

"She  is  conscious,"  said  Fairy,  still 
on  her  knees,  but  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  smiling.     "She 'regained  con- 
sciousness a  little  while  ago.    There  is 
nothing  really  serious  the  matter.     It 
wa:3  a  hard  knock.   I)ut  it  missed  the 
temple.     When   she  became  conscious, 
she   looked   up   at    father    and    smiled. 
Father   looked   perfectly   awful,  twin.s, 
so  imle.  and  his   lips  were  trembling. 
And  Prudence  said:     'Now.  father,  on 
your  word  of  honor,  did  you  knock  me 
down  with  that  ball  on  purpose?'     She 
spoke    very   low,   and   weak,   but — just 
like  Prudence!     Father  couldn't  say  a 
word;     he    just    nodded,    and    gulped. 
She  has  a  little  fever,  and  the  doctors 
say   we   may   need    to    work   with    her 
part  of  the  night.     Father  said  to  ask 
if  you  would  go  to  bed  now.  so  you  can 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  help 
us.     I   am  to  stay   with   Prudence  to- 
night, but  you  may  have  to  take  turns 
in   the   morning.     And   you'll   have   to 
get   breakfast,   too.      So    father   thinks 
you  would  better  go  to  bed.     Will  you 
do  that,  twinnies?"  .,„„„-! 

"Will  we!"  And  Carol  added:  Will 
you  kiss  Prudence  good-night  for  us, 
and  tell  her  we  kept  praying  all  the 
time?  Prudence  is  such  a  great  hand 
for  praying,  you  know." 

Fairy  promised,  and  the  twins  crept 
upstairs.  It  was  dark  in  their  room. 
"We'll  undress  in  the  dark,  so  as 
not  to  awake  poor  little  Connie,"  whis- 
pered Lark.  "It's  nice  she  can  sleep 
like  that,  isn't  it?"  . 

And  the  twins  went  to  bod.  and  tell 
asleep  after  a  while,  never  doubting 
tlipt  Connie,  in  her  corner  of  the  room, 
was  already  safe  and  happy  in  the 
oblivion  of  slumber. 

But  poor  Connie!  She  had  not 
wakened  wheij  Fairy  closed  the  dun- 
geon door.  It  was  long  afterward 
when  she  sat  up  and  began  rubbing 
her  eyes.  She  did  not  know  where 
she  was.  Then  she  remembered!  She 
wondered  if  Prudence She  scram 


bled  to  her  feet,  and  trotted  over  to 
the  dvngeon  door.  It  was  locked:  she 
fould  not  turn  the  knob.  At  first  she 
thought  of  screaming  and  pounding 
on  the  door. 

"But  that  will  arouse  Prudence,  and 
frighten  her,  and  maybe  kill  her,"  she 
thought  wretchedly.  "I'll  just  keep 
still  until  someone  passes." 

But  no  one  passed  for  a  long  time, 
and  Connie  stj:<tchpd  her  aching  little 
body  and  sob'oed,  worrying  about  Pru- 
dcncp  fearful  on  her  own  account. 
She  had  no  id^a  of  the  time.  She 
supj)OHcJ  it  wa-^  still  early.  And  the 
parsonage  was  deathly  quiet.  Maybe 
Prudence  'had  died!  Connie  writhe  1 
in  ai<onv  on  the  hnrd  floor,  and  sobiied 
bitterly.  Still  slie  would  not  risk 
pounding  on  the  dungeon  door. 

(p^tairs,  in  ♦h'^  front  room,  Prn- 
d<  nee  was  ftt  that  time  wrebUiug  with 
fever     Higher  and  higher  It  rose,  until 


the  doctors  looked  very  anxious.  They 
held  a  brief  consultation  in  the  comer 
of  the  room.  Then  they  beckoned  to 
Mr.  Starr. 

"Has  Prudence  been  worrying  about 
something  this  winter?" 

"Yes." 

"Has  she  been  grieving  and  fretting 

for  something?" 
"Yes,  she  has." 

"It    is    that    young    man.    isn't    it?" 
inquired  the  family  doctor— a  Method- 
ist "member." 
"Yes." 

"Can  you  bring  him   here?" 
««Yes — as   soon    as   he    can   get   here 
from   Des   Moines." 

"You'd  better  do  it.  She  has  worn 
herself  down  nearly  to  the  point  of 
prostration.  We  think  we  can  break 
this  fever  without  serious  conse- 
quences, but  getv  the  young  man  as 
soon  as  possible.  She  can  not  relax 
and   rest   until  she  gets  relief." 

So  he  went  downstairs,  and  over 
the  telephone  dictated  a  short  message 
to  Jerry:    "Please  come.     Prudence." 

When  he  entered  the  front  bedroom 
again.  Prudence  was  muttering  unin- 
telligilJle  words  under  her  breath.  He 
kneeled  down  beside  the  bed.  and  put 
his  arms  around  her.  She  clung  to 
him  with  sudden  passion. 

"Jerry!  Jerry!"  she  cried.  Her 
father  caressed  and  petted  her,  but 
did  not  speak.  ,         ^ 

"Oh,   I   can't,"   she   cried  again,        I 
can't,  Jerry.  I  can't!"    Again  her  voice 
fell  to  low  mumbling.     "Yes,  go.     Go 
at  oHce.     I  promised,  you  know.    They 
ha\eii'l  any  mother.   I  promised.   Jerry! 
Jerry!"     Her  voice  rang  out  so  wildly 
that    Connie,    down    in    the    dungeon, 
heard  her  cries,  and  sobbed  anew,  re- 
lieved    that     Prudence     was      living, 
frightened     at    the    wildness     of    her 
voice.    "Oh,  I  do  want  you — more  than 
anvbody.     "Don't   go!      Oh,  yes.  go  at 
once.     I  promised.     Father  needs  me." 
And   then   a    piercing  shriek:     "He   is 
falling!     Connie,  drop  that  rope^"    She 
struggled    up    in    the   bed,    and    gazed 
wildly   a'oout    her— then,    panting,    she 
fell  back  on  the  pillows. 

But  Mr.  Starr  smiled  gently  to  him- 
self. So  that  was  the  answer!  Oh, 
foolish  little  Prudence!  Oh.  sweet- 
hearted  little  martyr  girl! 

Hours  later  the  fever  broke,  and 
Prudence  drifted  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Then  the  doctors  went  downstairs  with 
Mr.   Starr,   talking  in   quiet,   ordinary 

tones. 

"Oh.  she  is  all  right  now— no  danger 
at  all.  She'll  do  fine.  I^t  her  sleep. 
Send  Fairy  to  bed,  too.  Keep  Pru- 
dence quiet  a  few  days— that's  all. 
She's  all   right." 

They  did  not  hear  the  timid  knock 
at  the  dungeon  door.  But  after  they 
had  gone  out,  Mr.  Starr  locked  the 
door  behind  them,  and  started  back 
through  the  hall  to  see  if  the  kitchen 
doors  were  locked.  He  distinctly  heard 
a  soft  tapping,  and  he  smiled.  "Mice!" 
he  thought.  Then  he  heard  something 
else— a  faintly  whispered  "Father!" 

With  a  sharp  exclamation,  he  un- 
locked and  opener!  the  dungeon  door, 
and  Connie  fell  into  his  arms,  sobbing 
piteously.  And  he  did  the  only  wise 
thing  to  do  under  such  circumstances. 
He  sat  down  on  the  hall  floor,  and 
cuddled  the  child  against  his  breast. 
He  talked  to  her  soothingly  until  the 
sobs  quieted  and  her  voice  was  under  | 

control.  ,         : 

"Now,  tell  father."  he  urged.  *  how 
did    you    get    in    the    dungeon?      The  I 

twins " 

"Oh,  no,  father,  of  course  not:  the 
twins  wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  as 
that.  I  went  into  the  dungeon  to  pray 
that  Prudence  would  get  well.  And  I 
prayed  myself  to  sleep.  When  I  woke 
up.  the   door   was   locked." 

"But,  vou  precious  child,"  lie  whis- 
pered, "why  didn't  you  call  out,  or 
pound    on   the  door?" 

"I  was  afraid  it  would  excite  Prue 
and  make  her  worse."  she  answered 
simnly.  And  her  father's  kiss  was 
unwontedly  tender  as  he  carried  her 
upstairs  to  bod. 

Prudence  slept  late  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  when  she  opene<l  her  eyos 
her'  father   was  sitting  beside  her. 
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R.  K.  TIRES 

BETTER  NOW  THAN  EVER 

Retwaded.  double  cliain  stitched,  100  per- 
cent servUe  i»  tUe  R.  H.  Tire.  It  dops 
Its  best  work  In  winter.  »)ef»ni8e  winters 
hard  on  tires,  and  R.  M.  Tlre«  love 
hard  worK.  Unusual  aire  is  taken  m 
biivInK  material,  no  that  nothing  but  tirst 
c'lR.ss  treads  and  c-asings  are  ustd.  That's 
wliv  our  tires  8tau<i  up  HO  well  under  out- 
of-tlie-ordlnary  road  conditions. 
Guaranteed,  of  course— even  at 
these  little  prices: 
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Add  $1.00  to  the  abore  for  Non-Skid  Tir« 

2  pert-out  otllor  ca.sli  with  older. 

10  percent  deposit  required  with  alK  .O.D. 

orders, 

R.  K.  TIRE  COMPANY 

837  N.  Broad  St.,         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TIRE  PRICES  REDUCED 


i%non  MILES 

|lMonstruet*d  for  Durability 

GOOD-WEAR  Doobie  Tread  Tires  rep«». 

tiht  quality,  value,  ■«'■»'«'  ■"l^V^fitT 
tion  and  ire  guaranteed  for  6000  rnil«, 
G06D-WEAu"TirM  do  away  w.th  tirs 
trouble.  The  fact  that  we  have  over  30,000 
Batisfled  coBtomera,  spealui  welJfor  thj 
wearingcmalitifa  and  endormg  powers oC 
GOOD-W^AB  Tir«s  and  Tubes. 

Rellner  FREE  with  trtfrj  tire. 
Tubes  are  ruaraateed  fresh  stock. 
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TtT»«   Tub«« 
,.$6.M    $160 
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7.0- 
8.00 
826 
,8.60 


1.76 
1.86 
^00 
2.26 
2.40 
2.60 


84x4 J8.76  «2.ej 

S4X4H...  10.00  3.00 

8flx4X...  11.00  8.18 

86x4«  ..  11.60  8.40 

36x6 12.60  8.60 

86x6 12  76  3.a 

87x6 12.75  3.78 


Send  12  00  depoait  for  each  tire  offered, 
btlaDce  C  O.  tT  Tires  shipped  subject  to 
Jour  examination. ^  State  whether  S.S^ 
C  L.  (Q.  D  ).  Pl**"  <w  N.  a  18  desired. 
All  same  price. 

GOOD-WEAR  TIRE  &  TUBE  CO. 
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lonR.  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  comfortable,  odorleas 
toilet  iu  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold, 
boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  every  whore. 

Gaaranteed  Odorless 
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"All  right  this  morning,  father,"  she 
said,  smiling.    "Are  the  girls  at  school ?" 
"No— this  is  Saturday." 
"Oh,    of   course.     Well,   bring   them 
up;   I  want  to  see  them." 

Just  then  the  distant  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  sounded  through  the  open 
window,  but  she  did  not  notice  her 
father's  sudden  start.  She  nodded  up 
at  him  again,  and  repeated:  "I  want 
to  see  my  girls." 

Her  father  sent  them  up  to  her  at 
once,  and  they  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  with  sorry  faces,  and  smiled 
at  her. 

"Say  something,"  whispered  Carol, 
kicking  Lark  suggestively  on  the  foot. 
But  Lark  was  dumb.  It  was  Carol  who 
broke  the  silence. 

"Oh,  Prudence,  do  you  suppose  the 
doctors  will  let  me  come  in  and  watch 
them  bandage  your  head?  I  want  to 
begin  practicing  up,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  war." 

Then  they  laughed,  and  the  girls 
realized  that  Prudence  was  really 
alive  and  quite  as  always.  They  told 
her  of  Connie's  sad  experience,  and 
Prudence  comforted  her  sweetly. 

"It  just  proves  all  over  again,"  she 
declared,  smiling,  but  with  a  sigh  close 
following,  "that  you  can't  get  along 
without  me  to  look  after  you.  Would 
I  ever  go  to  bed  without  making  sure 
that  Connie  was  safe  and  sound?" 

Downstairs,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Starr 
was  plotting  with  Fairy,  a  willing 
assistant. 

"He'll  surely  be  in  on  this  train,  and 
you  must  keep  him  down  here  until 
I  get  through  with  Prudence.  I  want 
to  tell  her  a  few  things  t>efore  she  sees 
him.  Bring  him  in  quietly,  and  don't 
let  him  speak  loudly.  I  do  not  want 
her  to  know  he  is  on  hand  for  a  few 
minutes.  Explain  it  to  the  girls,  will 
you?" 

After  sending  the  younger  girls 
downstairs  again,  he  closed  the  door 
of  Prudence's  room,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"Prudence,  I  can't  tell  you  how  bit- 
terly disappointed   I   am  in  you." 
"Father!" 

"Yes,   I   thought  you   loved    us — the 

girls   and   me.      It    never   occurred    to 

me  that  you  considered  us  a  bunch  of 

selfish,  heartless,  ungrateful  animals!" 

"Father!" 

"Is    that    your    Idea    of    lore?      Is 

that " 

"Oh,  father!" 

"It  really  did  hurt  me.  Prudence. 
My  dear  little  girl,  how  could  you  send 
Jerry  away,  breaking  your  heart,  and 
his,  and  ours,  too — just  because  you 
thought  us  such  a  selfish  lot  that  we 
would  begrudge  you  any  happiness  of 
your  own?  Don't  you  think  our  love 
for  you  is  big  enough  to  make  us  happy 
in  seeing  you  happy?  You  .used  to 
say  you  would  never  marry.  We  did 
not  expect  you  to  marry,  then.  But 
we  knew  the  time  would  come  when 
marriage  would  seem  beautiful  and 
desirable  to  you.  We  were  waiting  f«r 
that  time.  We  were  hoping  for  it. 
We  were  happy  when  you  loved  Jerry, 
because  we  knew  he  was  good,  and 
kind,  and  loving,  and  that  he  could 
give  you  all  the  beautiful  things  of 
life — that  I  can  never  give  my  chil- 
dren. But  you  thought  we  were  too 
selfish  to  let  you  go.  and  you  sent 
him  away." 

"But,  father!  Who  would  raise  the 
girls?  Who  would  keep  the  parsonage? 
Who  would  look  after  you?" 

"Aunt  Grace,  to  be  sure.  We  talked 
it  over  two  years  ago,  when  her  hus- 
band died.  Before  that  she  was  not 
free  to  come  to  us.  But  she  said  then 
that  whenever  we  were  ready  for  her. 
she  would  come.  We  both  felt  that 
since  you  were  getting  along  so  mag- 
nificently with  the  girls,  it  was  better 
that  way  for  a  while.  But  she  said 
that  when  your  flitting-tirae  came,  she 
would  come  to  us  gladly.  We  had  it 
all  arranged.  You  won't  want  to 
marry  for  a  year  or  so.  yet.  You'll 
want  to  have  some  happy  sweetheart 
days  first.  And  you'll  want  to  make 
a  -lot  of  those  pretty,  useless,  non- 
sensical things  other  girls  make  when 
they  marry.  That's  why  I  advised  you 
to  save  your  burglar  money— so  you 


would  have  it  for  this.  We'll  have 
Aunt  Grace  come  right  away,  so  you 
can  take  a  little  freedom  to  be  happy 
and  to  make  your  plans.  And  you 
can  initiate  Aunt  Grace  into  the  mys- 
teries of  parsonage  housekeeping." 

A  bright,  strange  light  had  flashed 
over  Prudence's  face.  But  her  eyes 
clouded  a  little  as  she  asked:  "Do 
you    think    they    would    rather    have 


me 


9" 


Aunt  Grace  than 

"Of  course  not.  But  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it?  We  love  you  so  dearly 
that  we  can  only  be  happy  when  you 
are  happy.  We  love  you  so  dearly  we 
can  be  happy  with  you  away  from 
us — just  knowing  that  you  are  happy. 
But  you — you  thought  our  love  was 
such  a  hideous,  selfish,  little,  make- 
believe  that " 

"Oh,  father,  I  didn't!  You  know  I 
didn't!  But — maybe  Jerry  won't  for- 
give me  now?" 

"Why  didn't  you  talk  it  over  with 
me.  Prudence?" 

"I  knew  you  too  well,  father.  I  knew 
it  would  be  useless.  But — doesn't  it 
seem  wrong,  father,  that — a  girl — that 
I — should  love  Jerry  more  than — you 
and  the  girls?  That  he  should  come 
first?     Doesn't  it  seem — wicked?" 

"No,  Prudence,  it  is  not  wicked. 
After  all.  perhaps  it  is  not  a  stronger 
and  deeper  love.  You  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  him  and  yourself  for  our 
sakes!  But  it  is  a  different  love.  It 
is  the  love  of  woman  for  man — that  Is 
very  different  from  sister-love  and 
father-love.  And  it  is  right.  And  it 
is  beautiful." 

"I   am   sure   Jerry  will   forgive  me. 
Maybe   if  you   will   send   me  a   paper 
and    pencil — I    can    write   him   a  note  j 
now?       There's     no     use     waiting,     is 
there?    Fairy  will  bring  it.  I  am  sure." 

But  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  she 
heard  a  step  in  the  hall  outside,  she 
laid  her  arm  across  her  face.  Some- 
how she  felt  that  the  wonderful  joy 
and  love  shining  in  her  eyes  should 
be  kept  hidden  until  Jerry  was  there 
to  see.  She  heard  the  door  open  and 
close  again. 

"Put  them  on  the  table.  Fairy  dear- 
est, and — leave  me  for  a  little  while, 
will  you?     Thank  you."     And  her  face' 
was  still  hidden. 

Then  the  table  by  the  bedside  was 
swiftly  drawn  away,  and  Jerry  kneeled 
beside  her,  and  drew  the  arm  from 
her  face. 

"Jerry!"  she  whispered,  half  unbe- 
lievinply.  Then,  joyously.  "Oh.  Jerry;" 
She  gazed  anxiously  into  his  face. 
"Have  you  been  sick?  How  thin  you 
are,  and  so  pale!?  Jerry  Harmer,  you 
need  me  to  take  care  of  you,  don't 
you?" 

But  Jerry  did  not  speak.  He  looke<l 
earnestly  and  steadily  into  the  joyful 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  pressed 
his  face  to  hers. 

THE  END 


WONDERFUL  PHONOGRAPH  OFFER 

Here  is  our  New  Style  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph— the  latest  improvement 
—without  the  horn.  The  lightest,  most  durable  and  compact  practical 
phonograph  ever  produced.  It  is  beautifully  finished,  tone  arm  black 
japanned,  nickel  winding  crank,  accurately  constructed,  smooth  runnmg 
spring  motor,  which  plays  2  to  3  records  at  one  winding,  speed  regu- 
lator, stop  lever  and  felt-covered  turn  table.  New  improved  sound  box 
with  mica  diaphragm,  which  make  periect  reproductions  of  all  kindsof 
music— band  pieces,  talking  pieces,  instrumental,  orchestra,  vocal,  etc 

^  Plays  Any  Disc  Record 

Up  to  7  inches,  and  plays  them  properly.  This  machine 
is  simply  wonderful — not  to  be  compared  with  any 
Other  of  this  kind.  Will  give  you  more  entertainment 
than  anything  you  ever  owned.  Strong  and  durable. 
Small  and  compact  with  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Every  Machine  Regulated  and  Tested 
^        before  it  leaves  the  factory 

and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  A  real  phonograph,  not  a 
toy,  yet  small  and  light  enough  to  be  carried  to  camps, 
excursions,  etc.  Gives  a  clearness  and  volume  of  tone 
not  surpassed  by  most  high-priced  instruments. 

Free  lo^^You — Send  No  Money 

Just  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  24  of  our  Art 
Pictures  to  dispose  of  on  special  offer  i 


at  2.5c  each. 
Send  us  the  $6  you  collect  and  for  your  trouble  we 
will  send  this  new  improved  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph 
and  a  selection  of  6  records,  free  for  your  trouble. 
You  can  dispose  of  pictures  and  earn  this  great 
machine  and  the  records  in  a  few  hours'  time. 

.  L  D.  LIFE,  337  W.  Madisoa  St.,     T  9.  Chicago 


Arab  Horses  Win  300-Mile  Test 
Ramia.  a  10-year-old  bay  Arab  mare, 
ridden  by  A.  W.  Harris,  a  Chicago 
banker  51  years  old.  was  the  winner 
of  the  300-niile  cavalry  mount  road 
test  from  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vermont, 
to  Camp  Devens,  Massachusetts.  Ramia 
finished  with  a  percentage  of  92.9  and 
in  perfect  condition.  The  horse  is 
owned  by  W.  R.  Brown,  of  Berlin,  N.  H. 
Kingfisher,  an  Arab  bay  gelding  of 
8  years,  ridden  by  Col.  Frank  Tomp- 
kins, was  second  with  a  percentage  of 
80.8,  and  Kheyra,  another  8-year-old 
Arab,  was  third  with  72.4. 

Judging  was  on  the  basis  of  25  per 
cent,  each  for  speed  and  feed  consump- 
tion, and  50  per  cent,  for  condition. 


Farmers  in  Knox  county.  Indiana, 
unable  to  get  corn  for  feed  even  at 
|72  a  ton.  have  purchased  three  car- 
loads of  ground  barley  at  $58  a  ton 
to  feed  their  hogs.  Co-operation  in 
pooling  their  orders  brought  a  lower 
price. 


ARRISONS'    NURSERIE 


FRUIT  TREES  BUDDED  FROM 
FRUITINC  ORCHARDS 

Peach, apple. pear. plum,  cherry, 
quince,  grape-vines,  Btrawberry 
plantH.raspberries,  blackberries, 
everKrcens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Write  for  lU'.'O  caUilofi. 

HARRISONS*    NURSERIES 
Box  34       BerUn.  .Maryland 


HONEY 


Raspberry  clover  honey  gathered 
by  the  honev   bees.    Thick,  rich 
and    delicious.     12    pounds.    f4.W;    6   poundH.   ♦2  10. 
Longfellow  Bro*.,  Hmllowell,  Maine. 


pringfield-Remington 


single  Shot  rtfle  altered  and  reflnishid.  Shoots 
cal.  «0.  model  1N6  army  cartridEe.  Wetght  7}^ 
Iba..  total  length  !•  Inches,  U.  S.  Barrel  23^  inches 
Remington  breech  action,  blued  finish  U.  S.  graduated 
sight.  Price  t7.77.  CARTRID«ES  •3.S0  P«r  HMdr*tf 
packinj7  charge  45  cents. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS     501  BROADWAY.  N.T. 

^i|y  A  MT¥«'¥^~'^°  ^•^'"  'rom  owner  of  farm 

▼▼  ^^A^  *  r»l  ^    or  nniniproved  land  for  F>ale. 

O.  U..  HAWlieir,  Bmldwln,  Wlsconaics 
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Send  for  this  Complete 

Kitchen  Cabinet 


\l 


*  Everytbtnff  right  at  hand 
— thoaaanda  of  steps  saved 
^work  done  so  much  soon* 
er.  That  is  what  it  means 
to  have  one  of  these  com> 
plete  up-to-date  Kitchen 
Cabinets.  Every  conveni- 
ence you  can  think  of —all 
in  one  place.  Send  for  it  on 
•pprovaL  Keep  it  only  if 
yoo  ere  delighted  with  it. 
Stnrdily  built  of  hardwood 
la  rieb  eo!den  color.  Wood 
knobs  and  bandies.  Larae  china 
cupboard  with  grilled  wood 
doors  which  have  cryatal  elsss 
panels.  Sntility  drawers.  Lartre  .... 

sliding  sugar  bin.     Extension  bread  board,2catlerydrawera.  2aHdlnffDoorbins.ea<rh60lb8.      

capacity.    Sbpg.  weight  aboot  106  lbs.    Shipped  troip factory  in  central  Indiana  or  Chicago  wareboasa. 

Tiy  U  30  Daya-FRa 

Send  only  n  now.  We  will  ship  tbe  Kitchen  Cabinet  and  yon  eenose  it  80  days.  Then 
if  not  e  wonderful  work  saver  and  all  you  expect,  ship  it  Imck.  We  will  refund  your  SI 
and  pay  transportation  both  ways.  Don't  hesitate.  Weknowsowellwhatyou  will  think 
of  this  cabinet  that  we  irladly  take  the  risk.    Mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  today. 

Order  by  No.  47SBMA7.    Pric«  f  ia.7S.    Seodfi  oew.    Pay  balance  $2  mootUy. 


FREE  ^- 


Catalog 


Get  oor  biflr  eatalos  ihowin  g  tboas< 
anda  of  barjrains  in  famitare,  car- 
pets, rags,  silverware,  jewelry,  sew 
In?  machines,  phonographs,  stoves, 
ranffea,  dishes,  kitoienware,  vac- 
tram  sweepers,  fana  equipment, 
etc.— all  on  Ilartman's  easy  credit 
terms.    Many  color  paires. 

IRE  HARTMAR  CO. 

40«e  LaSall*  Street  > 

Dept.  2201  Chlcac*.X^ 

' Mil       "^"""'g^ 


/ 


THE  HARTMAN  CO  J 

y^  409«LaS«iie  Street 

y  D«9t.220i  Ctilcaso.  IIL 

'>     1  encloae   II.    Bend  ne   Kitchrn   t'abinsC 
.^  No.  475BMA7.    ff  not  satisfied  after  30  days' 


i 


1 


/  trial,  i  will  return  it.  you  to  refund  my  $1  and 
'   pay  transpurtation  both  ways.    If  I  ke«pit,  will 
pay  t-  mootbly  until  price,  118. 7i,  is  paid. 
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The  Victory  Dairy  Show 

(Concluded  from  page  355) 

ribbon  winners  were,  in  respective 
order,  Iowa,  Washington  State  and 
Purdue,  with  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Ohio 
teams  the  best  pickers  of  the  Holsteins, 
and  with  Missouri,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  carrying  off  the  honors  in 
tying  Jersey  ribbons.  R.  W.  Ingham, 
Nebraska,  was  also  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  all  round  judging 
work,  David  Gilkerson.  South  Dakota, 
E.  H.  Gottman,  Kansas,  H.  C.  Cole, 
Wisconsin,  and  W.  F.  Dove,  Iowa,  being 
granted  similar  prizes. 

In  the  boys'  and  girls'  junior  dairy 
cattle  judging  contest  the  states  of 
Iowa,  Indiana.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  were  each  represented 
by  a  boy  who  had  been  selected  as  the 
best  juvenile  dairy  cattle  judge  in  his 
state  by  means  of  contests  at  the  local 
county  and  state  fairs.  Classes  of  four 
aged  cows  for  the  Ayrshire,  Holstein, 
Guernsey  and  Jerffey  breeds  were  used 
In  this  competition,  the  youthful 
judges  being  allowed  fifteen  minutes' 
time  in  each  class  to  inspect  the  ani- 
mals, take  notes  and  make  their 
placings.  They  then  were  taken  from 
the  ring  and  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to 
write  up  their  reasons  for  making  the 
placings.  J.  G.  Watson,  secretary  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association, 
and  C.  L.  Burlington,  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  graded  the  contestants  on 
their  awards  and  reasons. 

Raymond  G.  Nesbitt,  Minnesota, 
gained  the  championship  laurels,  as 
well  as  $100  in  cash,  and  two  silver 
loving  cups  presented  by  the  National 
Dairy  Show  and  the  Holstein  Friesian 
Association,  respectively.  Burton  For- 
nay,  Iowa,  won  second  honors,  $75  in 
cash  and  a  gold  medal,  while  John 
Stanchfield,  Illinois,  was  third,  and 
carried  away  $70  in  cash  and  a  silver 
medal. 

PACIFIC   COAST  PRODUCES  PURE  SULK 

For  some  years  California  and  other 
Pacific  coast  cities  have  been  fostering 
many    excellent    market    milk    shows, 
with   the   consequence    that    producers 
and  intermediate  agencies  have  become 
6killed  in  the  making  and  handling  of 
sanitary,  nutritious  and  low  bacterial 
content  milk  such  as  would  have  even 
made  the   disdainful   Cleopatra  smack 
her  rubicund  lips.     These  Pacific  coast 
.  producers     certainly     exemplified     the 
perfection  which  attends  consistent  and 
persistent  practice  and   experience,  as 
they    swept    the    winnings    into    their 
coffers  in  prodigal  style  in  the  market 
milk    and    cream    classes    despite    the 
fact  that   these  contests   included   210 
exhibits  from  the  best  dairy  farms  in 
the  United   States.     Without  question 
the  milk  and  cream  show  was  the  best 
ever  held,  while  future  expositions  will 
have   to  stretch   their  galluses   to  the 
elastic  limit  to  beat  the  Victory  Show 
of  1919.     The  raw  market  cream  class 
was  won  by  the  Elliott-Brant  Rancho. 
Owensmouth,  California,  with  a  score 
of  100,  which  is  the  first  time  In  the 
history   of   the   National    Dairy    Show 
that    a    perfect    specimen    of    market 
cream  has  ever  been  exhibited.     This 
cream   was   shipped   all   the  way   from 
California,  and  was  two  weeks  old  at 
the  time  It  was  examined  and  inspected 
by  the  government  experts.     Its  acidity 
even   at  this   age   was  so   low   that  it 
took   a   dairy    specialist,    armed    with 


the  most  delicate  tests  and  instruments 
known  to  his  trade,  to  ascertain  the 
amount.  Its  bacterial  content  was  less 
than  500  bugs  per  cubic  centimeter, 
which  is  approaching  germ  poverty  as 
nearly  as  it  is  humanly  possible  in  the 
production  of  dairy  products.  This 
sample  was  Guernsey  cream,  although 
the  same  results  probably  would  have 
obtained  if  the  Ayrshire,  Jersey  or 
Holstein  breed  had  been  maintained 
on  the  Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  as  the 
clea?iliness  and  keeping  ability  came 
largely  from  the  careful  system  of 
management  which  was  followed.  The 
Pacific  coast  entries  captured  first  and 
second  honors  in  the  market  milk 
class,  first  on  raw  market  cream,  and 
first  on  certified  milk,  Pasteurized 
milk  and  Pasteurized  cream,  respec- 
tively, as  well  as  winning  the  banner 
award  in  the  city  health  department 
milk  contest.^ 

MANY   PURE   BREDS   CHANGE   HANDS 

One  of  the   outstanding  features  of 
the  Victory  Dairy  Shov/  was  a  bonanza 
Holstein  sale  which  was  held   during 
the   exposition,   a  total    of   112   black- 
and-white  cattle  being  disposed  of  at 
an  average   price  of  $900,  which  was 
a  sensational  average  in   view   of  the 
fact  that  the  animals  were  not  selected 
and  picked  particularly,  but  were  the 
general  run  of  Holsteins,  such  as  the 
dairy  farmers  and  breeders  want  for 
annexing  to  their  commercial  produc- 
tion   and    breeding    herds.      The    top 
price  was  paid  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,   who   exchanged    $6000   for   a   fine 
Holstein  bull,  a  son  of  a  forty-pound 
daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadyvale 
and  sired  by  the  father  of  the  famous 
Carnation     Farms     bull     which     cost 
$106,000.    The  maximum  price  paid  for 
a  Holstein  cow  at  this  sale  was  $3400. 
The  Jersey  breeders  also  conducted 
a    very    satisfactory    sale    of    carefully 
selected    quality    animals,    the    picked 
offerings  of  some  of  the  herds.     Forty 
head  of  registered  Jerseys  brought  an 
average    price    of    $1400,    with    Lcda's 
Raleigh,  a  champion  show  bull,  bring- 
ing  the    top    figure    of    $6100    for   the 
males,  and  Sophie's  Emily  being  a  top 
notcher  at  $3500  among  the  ladles.   The 
Hood    Farm,    Lowell,    Mass.,    was    the 
buyer  of  the  latter  animal.    Many  other 
private  sales   were  consummated   dur- 
ing   the    week,    all    the    breeds    repre- 
sented at  the  show  being  prominent  in 
these  dlckerlngs. 

From  a  dairy  machinery  standpoint 
the    thirteenth    National    Dairy    Show 
was   the   ninth    wonder   of   the   world, 
as     everything     prerequisite     In     cow 
farming,  from  bottle  caps  to  homogen- 
Izers,    was    exhibited    proliflcally    and 
well.     No  other  branch  of  agriculture 
Is    so    abundantly    supplied    with    me- 
chanical devices  and  labor-saving  sub- 
stitutes as  is  milk  farming,  and  about 
all   that  Is  necessary  now  Is  an  auto- 
matic hired  man  to  dissipate  the  labor 
scarcity    which    makes    cow    farming 
arduous   and   hazardous   In    some   sec- 
tions.    Taking  them  as  a  class,  dairy- 
men are  very  progressive  to  adopt  new 
appliances  which  minimize  hand  labor 
and   increase  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion,  and   perhaps  that   is  largely   ex- 
planatory of  the  countless  htmdreds  of 
machines   and    implements   in    general 
designed  for  practical  use  In  the  field, 
stable  or  dairy,  as  well  as  In  the  com- 
mercial   milk    and    cream   plants   and 
,  factories. 


UNCLE   SAM    SPONSORS    SOME   SHOW 

Uncle  Sam.  super-dairyman,  was  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional exhibits  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  which  was  ever  assembled  as  a 
testimonial  of  what  American  dairy- 
ing  is,    does   and    means.      Thousands 


of  interested  spectators  visited  the 
government  displays  and  went  away 
enthusiastically  convinced  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  daily  performing  wonderfully 
efficient,  effective  and  efficacious  work 
in  developing,  promoting  and  Improv- 


UNDSRtV^rCAlA         !•  m  •ubttitttte  uslct*  it  bear*  tb«  "HaoM"  teb«L 

Quality^and'care  put  into.  Hanes 
Underwear  wiU  astound  any  man! 

You'd  rate  Hanes  winter  Men's  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers 
eensational  vaJue  if  you  followed  the  bales  of  fine,  long-suple  cotton  from 
the  moment  they  entered  the  Hanes  Plant  until  you  saw  Hanes  Underwear 
packed  into  boxes  for  shipment  all  over  the  nation  I 

What  goes  into  Hanea  in  quality  and  tvorkmanship  cornea  out  to  you 
in  extra- wear,  extra 'Comfort,  extra- warmth  t 

Read  every  deull  and  compare  with  the  circles  in  the  diagtam  figure 
above,  because  you  should  understand  that  Hanes  hands  you  :  Guaranteed 
unbreakable  seams,  with  reinforcements  at  every  strain  point;  buttonholes  last 
as  long  as  the  garment;  elastic  knit  collarette  that  won't  gap;  shape-holding 
elastic  knit  shoulders;  snug-fitting  three-button  sateen  waist-band;  elastic 
knit  wrists ;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay  I 

Hanes  Union  Suits  are  the  best  at  the  price.  They  have  the  desirable 
features  of  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  with  a  closed  crotch  that  stay  a  closed! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Hanes  write  us  immediately, 

1  T^S^M  C.:».  C^m0  n^***  are  as  wonderful  value  as  are  our  men's  earmants. 
union  DUltS  lOr  OOyS  t©  mother*  and  fathers  Hanes  boys*  union  suits  ar* 
superb.  Co«y.  fleecy  warmth  and  the  finest  workmanship  put  these  txjys'  suits  in  a 
clase  distinct  from  all  others.    Tify  certainly  do  »tand  thm  womr  and  wmah  I 

P.  H.  HANES  KNimifG  CO. ,  WiMlea-Salca,  H.  C.     Hew  York  Office,  3M  Broadway 
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I's  Best 
Roofing 

Fr«lsht 
Paid 


**tt—**  Cloater  Metal  Bhinolss.  V-Crimv.  Corru- 
r«te4.  Standing  Seam,  PsintMl  or  GalvaaiMd  Roof- 
inn.  Sidings,  wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rook -Bottom  Factory  Priees.  Poaitiveiy  ffreatett 
offer  erer  made.    ¥/m  Pay  tttm  r»«lsM> 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Slmgles 

cost  leas:  outlast  three  OftBBsry  rsofs.    MopaSntinjr 
or  repairs.  Gaaraatecd  rot.  Ore,  rust,  liffhtoiac proof. 

FrM  Rsofini  Bsok 

Get  oar  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
saaaples.  Wsaell  direct 
to  yoa  and  save  you  all 
ln«between  dealer's 
proOta.  Ask  for  Book 
Nowliofi 


Vi 


.*'ate   Surface 

'lubber  Poofino 
"^  Kemnant^ 


Extra  heary 
welshi-Blate  anr- 
f acwl-whlle  they  T 


LOW  PRICED  6JUU16ES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-M sde 
Fire-Proof  StselGaraffee.  Set 
y  place.  Send  postal  for 
_  „  ,(•  Book,  atwwins  styles. 
TIMB01IMUIOS  Mra.  CO.. 
'llS8-M88Pftatt.   ClMl»tiH.e. 


Samples  & 

i  Roofing  Book 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Flnt'  cllts.  Orion  Cherry  King  breedini?,  f75  each, 
F.  <».    B.,    Albion.    I'a.     Pigs  two   months  old,  Joe 
Kyan  hrcedlni;.  eJtIier  sex,  125  each. 
JobD  B.  TlmiBOBS,  Erie  Co..  Edlnbora,  P». 


Kaeh  roll  108  aq.  ft.  weichs  ffi  lbs.  oomple|e  with 
all  fixtures.  Just  liks  first sraderootlnc.    Selllac 

at  S3.%  per  roll.  ^  ........ 

Only  diiferenoe  from  first  ffrade  Is  sllffat  imper* 
fsctions  in  sarfacin«.     Two  to  three  pieces  to 
the  roll  Instead  of  one. 
Order  now  before  our  stock  is  exhaosted. 
Manofaotarers  Outlet  Dept. 

nmiO  ■OMEVKCUM  ft  ULWMI  M. 

627  Walden  Avenaew  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


i««M 


•«saMi 


rHAMPnniREM*'  BredOilts 
for  f»U  farrow;  12S  lb  boars,  pig* 
nny  age,  free  circ^ilar 
L,OCU8T  I. AWN  FARM.  Blr*- 
la-Haod.  Box  P.  L«oc.  Co„  Pa. 


BIQ  TYPE  POUND  CHINA  PIQS  ^r„^.t^: 

We  breed  for  quality  and  etzo  and  wll  at  Urmef* 
price.     KiKht  weeks  old  |.Ii;h  f  i:  fft<"''-  i>«»'';^»22. 
Bnaaell  Broa.,  B.  D..  Mskllne»llle,  Oblo. 


MOLASSESwiMNr  tHcMPrta 
rWttislpMa  Utitsm  Umm.  NH  9ndt  St,  MbMllli.  f^ 


Ing  dairying.  An  attractive  display 
consisted  of  a  grade  Holstein  cow  with 
her  calf  and  the  food  and  roughage 
necessary  to  feed  her  for  one  year.  A 
small  silo,  a  stack  of  alfalfa  hay,  a 
pile  of  corn  raised  on  the  farm,  a  ton 
or  80  of  purchased  grain,  several  bales 
of  straw  for  bedding  and  a  hired  man 
dummy  were  all  there  to  make  the 
scene  look  countrylike.  Charts  and 
placards  were  scattered  about  explain- 
ing just  how  much  the  cow  ate  of 
each  material,  the  results  being  aver- 
ages from  the  daily  meals  of  over  700 
northern  Indiana  cows  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department  have  been 
gathering  data  for  two  years. 

Other  displays,  advertising  the  bene- 
fits  of    co-operative   bull    associations, 
cow-testing    clubs,   the   use    of    better 
Blres  and  better  stock,  the  accredited 
herd    plan    under    which    herds    are 
tuberculin  tested  thoroughly  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  guaranteed  free  of  tubercu- 
losis,  and   the   use  of  milk   as   food, 
especially  in  the  bill-of-fare  of  children, 
were  interesting  and  instructive.    Free 
Bulgarian  buttermilk,  whey  lemonade, 
koumiss  and  buttermilk  were  dispensed 
liberally  by  the  federal  dairymen,  while 
an  attractive  pageant,  "Milk  Fairies," 
was    a    playlet    presented    by    school 
children   which   hammered    home   the 
Talue    of    milk    to    the    mothers    and 
daddies   who    saw    it.     Forage    crops, 
"Various    kinds    of    silage    and    some 
grains   were   also    on    show,    while   a 
telegraph  service  reported  the  receipts 
and  prices  of  butter,  cheese  and  dairy 
products  at  the  leading  market  points, 
.being  pictorial  of  the  valuable  market 
reporting  service  of  the  United  States 
Boreau  of  Markets. 


Country  Church's  Mission 

(Cooeladed  from  page  355) 

children  cannot  be  gotten  together  for 
this  purpose.  They  should  be  brought 
together  at  least  once  a  week  for  a 
good  social  tima  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible a  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  or 
kindred  society  should  have  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  activities  of  the 
church. 

In  a  ▼illage  of  about  three  hundred 
Inhabitants,  such  a  society  was  success- 
fully conducted  for  several  years. 
Some  of  the  children  walked  two  and 
three  miles  each  way  nearly  every 
Saturday  afternoon.  They  spent  from 
a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
studying  some  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, usually  the  Junior  Christian 
Ehideavor  topic  for  the  week.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  religious  exercises 
they  spent  about  an  hour  playing 
games  or  making  little  things  such  as 
picture  frames  from  twigs,  raffia  bas- 
kets, etc.  When  the  weather  was 
pleasant,  picnics  were  frequently  held, 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren taking  turns  in  furnishing  light 
refreshments.  In  this  way  they  spent 
at  least  one  pleasant  and  profitable 
afternoon  a  week. 

Whenever  possible,  boys'  and  girto* 
clubs  of  an  educational  or  literary  na- 
ture should  be  organized.  They  could 
meet  at  stated  times,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Christian  men  and  women. 
Many  interesting  and  profitable  meth- 
ods of  entertainment  will  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  competent  leaders. 
Some  objections  may  be  raised  to 
this  way  of  enlarging  the  life  of  the 


community    on    the    ground    that    the 
children   are   too   scattered   to   attend, 
or  that  most  of  them  remain  at  home 
when  not  in  school,  or  that  it  is  not 
good   for   them   to   gather    in   crowds. 
While  these  objections  may  appear  to 
be   reasonable,    they    will    not    always 
hold   good.     Children    do  not  mind  a 
walk  of  two  or  three  miles  if  there  Is 
something  to  interest  them  at  the  end 
of   the   journey,   and   they   do  not   al- 
ways   remain   at    home    when    not   in 
school,  and  they  will  frequently  spend 
their  spare  time  on  the  street  if  there 
is  no  better  place  provided  for  them. 

Some  of  these  very  objections  were 
met  with  and  overcome  in  a  small  town 
in  South  Dakota  a  few  years  ago.    The 
boys  were  not  satisfied  to  remain  at 
home  during  their  leisure  hours,  and 
wanted  some  place  of  Interest  to  go  tOw 
The  parents,  though  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  home  attractive, 
tried   to   keep  their   boys   from   going 
down  town.     There  was  a  tussel,  and 
the  boys  generally  won  out.     The  pastor 
of  the  local  church  successfully  solved 
the  problem.    He  organized  them  Into  a 
little  club  that  met  at  the  parsonage 
once  a  week  for  Bible  study  and  games. 
The  parents  slowly  awoke  to  the  fact 
that    it    was   a   good    thing,    and    fre- 
quently attended  their  meetings.    They 
also  assisted  in  entertaining.     Similar 
plans   have  also  been  worked  out  in 
other  small  places. 

In   like  manner  the  church  should 
have    a    grip    on    the    young    people. 
Their     energies     should     be    directed 
along  channels  of  religious  and  useful 
activities.     A  number  of  young  people 
and  a  few  of  more  mature  years  felt 
that   something   ought   to  be  done  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  long  winter 
evenings.    They  lived  in  a  small  inland 
town   where   helpful   attractions   were 
few.       They    attended     the    Christian 
Endeavor  socials  and  Ladies'  Aid  teas, 
but  these  gatherings  used  up  but  two 
evenings   a   month,   not   counting  the 
weekly  prayer  meetings.     So  they  felt 
there  ought   to  be   something   else  to 
fill  in  the  time.    They  had  an  informal 
meeting,  and  decided  to  meet  once  in 
two  weeks.     Impromptu  programs  of 
a   musical    and    literary    nature   were 
rendered.     There  were  no  officers,  and 
the  only  requirement  for  membership 
was  that  each   one  who  attended  the 
meetings  was   expected   to  take   some 
part  on  the  program.     These  Informal 
gatherings   wonderfully   helped  to   de- 
velop the  latent  talents  of  the  young 
people,  and  were  the  means  of  break- 
ing down  a  great  deal  of  the  "caste" 
that   existed   among   them.     While  It 
was  not  a  strictly  religious  affair,  the 
church  was  wise  enough  to  recognize 
and  encourage  it,  and  later  on  It  was 
the  means  of  bringing  some  of  those 
very  young  people  Into  its  fold. 

Methods  must,  of  course,  vary  with 
local  conditions.  Any  live  pastor  will 
readily  see  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
No  other  organization  should  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  place  of  the  church. 
It  should  Immediately  move  to  the 
front  and  take  its  place  as  the  leader 
of  all  that  is  good  and  helpful.  Then 
will  it  truly  become  a  power  for  good, 
and  men  and  women  will  stand  by  It 
because  it  Is  doinp:  its  duty  along  social 
as  well  as  religious  lines. 


Sunshine    is   one  of   the  best  disin- 
fectants. 


DurahU'DURHAM 
Hosiery  is  a  product 
of  industrial  democ» 
racy— never  of  Child 
Labor,  We  haoe  no 
^rikes  or  lockouta,  ( 


^0«A8i^ 


Full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear 


HERE  18  comfort  for  cold 
weather.  Durable-DURHAM 
fleecy -lined  Hosiery  is  warm,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  the  sensible 
hosiery  for  winter  wear.  Every  pair 
has  soft,  thick,  fleecy  lining.  They 
have  the  strength  to  give  long  wear 
— and  stay  good-looking  through 
many  wcarings  and  washings, 

Durablc-DURHAM  Hosiery  in- 
cludes not  only  Fleecy- lined  but 
other  st>^  for  every  member  of  the 
family — for  work,  dress,  or  play — 
for  every  season  of  ihc  year.    The 


children's  stockings  are  made 
doubly  strong  to  stand  the  hardest 
wear  and  tear.  Styles  for  men 
and  women  include  all  fashionable 
colors  and  come  in  all  weights 
from  sheer  mercerized  to  the  heavy 
fleecy-lined. 

Every  pair  is  extra  strongly  re- 
inforced at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Legs  are  full  length;  tops  wide  and 
elastic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked. 
Soles  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless 
and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  wiQ 
rM>t  fade. 


DURHAM  HO^mRf 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

Ask  for  Durable-DL«HAM  Hosiery  and  \ooV  for  the  trade  mark 
ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You  should  be  able  to  buy  it  at  any 
dealer's.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  to  our  sales  department, 
88  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Durham  Hosiery  Milk,  Durham,  N.  C 

Sales  Offic«:  88  LeoDard  Street,  New  York 


Going  to  Roof? 

Then   Use  Storm-proof,  Rust-Defying, 
Indeatructible 

HAMPTON  METAL 

ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING 

Hsda  to  iMt  »  life-time.  '•Heeds  no  paint  "  S«»e  in  repairs 
patnt,  time,  labor  by  niing  thii  imperithable  in*t«l,  foe  ro»f, 
and  tidea  of  hoase*.  barm.  etc. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHIWO  STYLES i 
aapbMrd.    PUin    Brick   Sidinit.    IUj«k-»»ee  Stone,    Rock-faM 
Brick,  Three-inrh  Beaded.    Corruiratod.    lU    >n     and   J»i    in. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYU:Sj 
rreaMd  Standing   Seam,    B..11    Cap  Rooilnit.  2  V.  Crimp.  IT. 
Crimp.  CorruRated  \H  in    and  2^  '» 

The  Hampton  Brand  is  on  vw^ry  she«t. 
Na'ilf  and  lead  washeri  fnrni»hed      Deliverj  prepaid  to  nearett 
R    R    Station:    Guaranteed   ai   repre,ented   or  monef   back. 
Shipment!   made   twentr-fonr   boor,    after    receipt  of    order. 

Free  illuatrattd  hoohUt,  »tyl«»  and  prieea. 

We  ar«  manufactorert.  dealinr  direct  with  an  you  tare  time 
and  money      Sond  drawinn  marked  with  titer  of  bailding 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Manafarturersof  Sheet  Iron  Steel  and  Hampton  Metal  BuHdinfC 
liat<>rial.  '•Penro"  Metal  ('•iling*.  Cornice,,  Pf.limeii«.«  Urne. 
Oiitter«  and  Conductor  Pipes  Ornamental  Monldin(.  Expanded 
MoUl  IMh.  '  Pcnco'  Sheet  Uth  Metal  Culvert  pipe,  and  other 
PreMed  Motal  Specialties 

Otfket  A  Factary.  ISIO-SO  Wkartoa  St..  Philadelphia. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


B 


ROOKS'APPLIANCR, 
the   modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has    automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parte 
tosrelher  as  you  would  e 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sort  on  trial  to  prsw*  tt. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents.   Cataloirue  »nd  me*»- 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and    addres*    today. 


C  E.  BROOKS,  M7  C  State  St^  MtrshaU,  Mki. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

lATee  otralnfl.  all  bep".  mated  not  akin.  Bred  sowe. 
l^Tv\cPBm^.  Mnroln  S^rNMoe  Bucks  Grade  Guern- 
wv  and  Holstein  Calves.     ColUofl  and  Beagle  rupa, 

SfVft  xtnmpfor  price*  and  Oirr^ilnrt. 
P   P.  RA!»lIl.TO!f,  CorhrnnTlll*.  P«. 


I  Have  12  Diiroc- Jersey  Pigs  For  Sale 

Born    Aiiciift   Zi.    (Jood   hreeiliiic    •tiuk.    Price.  flO 
each.  €!!••.  F.  rii»«lk.  »«•  Plapn««ntm.V». 

BERKSHIRE SOWPIGS  ^^^tS: 

fln*   'one  d<^p  vaHmM*^  kind,  real  moth er  Boaktra. 
W    F.  !lfp»PARBA5l.  Foriiiaa.  P». 

^[Ttype  pouMD  cHiNA  Hocs  ^-'[;%S^,V5f:t52 


i 


A  Remarkable  Offer 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  great  "National 
Chief"  Gasoline-Kerosene  Engine  at  a  price 
that   makes   it   a   necessity   on   thousands   of  farms 

A  "National  Chief"  will  do  a  lot  of  your  work  much  cheaper  than  you 
are  doing  it  now.  It  will  be  a  faithful  servant  to  you  for  many  years 
—saw  your  wood,  fill  your  silo,   pump  your  water,   run  your  cream 

separator,  grindyour  f  eed  and  do  any  other  power  job  withm  its  size  range.  A  National 
Chief  "  will  fit  in  on  any  farm  where  hard,  steady  engine  work  of  V/z  to  7  horse  power 
is  required.  And  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  you  will  get  acquainted  with  it 
and  know  it  through  and  through  almost  instantly.  Remember  that  the  "National 
Chief  "  runs  on  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  This  gives  you  the  advantage  of  using 
the  cheaper  fuel  at  all  times;  and  may  mean  a  tremendous  saving  in  operating  cost. 

But  after  being  satisfied  that  an  engine  is  right  in  construction,  depend- 
able in  operation  and  economical  in  fuel— and  it  must  be  all.  of  these— 
ita  pricm  mu,t  be  right.  This  is  where  the  "  National  Chief ''  engines  win  out.  They 
ar«  correct  in  every  mechanical  phase  and  at  the  same  time  they  sell  at  a  remarkably 
low  price.    This  is,  of  course,  because  of  our  "ahort-line  routm  from  factory  to  farm. 

To  fully  appreciate  a  "National  Chief"  you  must  compare  it  with 
engines  costing  25%  to  40%  more.  In  additi9n  to  the  National  Chief 
•ngine.  we  also  sell  machines  to  go  with  them;  for  instance,  our  National  Chief 
Portable  Saw  Rigs  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  on  this  page.  A  National 
Chief"  mounted  on  a  tr«ck  makes  an  unexcelled  portable  power  outfit.  It  can  be 
•asily  moved  to  any  job  and  used  with  our  many  high  quality,  low  priced  labor-saving 
farm  machines. 


Specifications 

Three  Horse  Power ^ 

Four  cycle  horizontal:  normal  epecd.  aco 
R.  P.  M.;  maximum  speed.  550  R.  P.M.; 
■troke.  6  inches;  bore,  4'A  mchei;  diameter 
of  flywheels,  ax  inches;  weight  of  each  fly- 
wheel, 81  pounds:  diameter  of  crank  ahaft, 
X  fl.x6  inches  ;  diameter  of  pulley,  10  inches, 
face  6  inches;  floor  space  re-  $AQ  50 
quired,  36 x  27  inches;  shipping  ^zf3a^ 
weight,  480  pounds.     Price 

Five  Horse  Power '^ 

Normal  speed,  400  R.  P.  M. ;  maximum  speed, 
500  R.  P.M.;  stroke,  6  inches;  bore  4^4 
inches;  diameter  of  flywheels,  26  inches: 
weight  of  each  flywheel,  142  pounds;  diam- 
eter of  crank  shaft,  i^i  inches;  diameter  of 
pulley,  12  inches,  face  6  inches;  floor  space 
required,  44x30  inches;  ship-  $10/100 
ping  weight,  735  pounds.  Price  ^£^\|»«» 

Seven  Horse  Power — 

Normal  speed,  370  R.  P.M.;  maximum  epced. 
450  R.P.  M,;  stroke.  10  inches;  bort!.5'.. 
inches;  diameter  of  flywheel,  36  inchen; 
weight  of  each  flywheel,  2 50  pounds  ;diam'ter 
of  crank  shaft,  *  inches  ;  diameter  of  pulley. 
14  inches,  face  8  inches  ;  floor  space  required, 
14x36  inches;  shipping  %'t'7£lQ0 
weight,  1265  pounds.       Price    ^  J^  §  \J^^ 


''National  Chief  *'  Gasolme-Kerosene  Engine 


WE   GUARANTEE 

That  every  article  shown  in  this  catalog  is  at 
represented  and  illustrated.  That  every  article 
purchased  from  us  will  give  you  full  satisfaction. 
We  request  and  expect,  that  if  for  any  reason  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  any  article  purchased  from 
us,  you  will  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 


What  It  Will  Do 
3  H.P. 

will  run  a  6-inch  feed  grinder,  •  aaw  frtm* 
with  a4-inch  blade,  •  12-inch  feed  cutter,  • 
one-hole  or  two-hole  ehcller,  a  pump,  cream 
separator,  washing  machine,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  light  machines. 

S^liP. 

will  run  any  small  hand  machine  or  aeveral 
of  them  at  one  time  if  belted  to  alineshaft. 
It  will  also  run  a  6  or  8-inch  feed  grinder,  a 
24  to  26-inch  cord  wood  aaw,  a  two-hole 
corn  aheller  ofa  12  to  13-inch  feed  cutter. 

7  H.P. 

will  do  any  and  all  work  that  a  smaller 
engine  would  do  and  just  as  economically. 
For  work  that  taxes  a  smaller  engine  to  its 
capacity,  the  7  H.  P.  engine  will  last  longer 
and  give  better  reeulta  with  no  more 
expense. 


Our  regular  gasolene-kerosene  engines,  mounted 
on  a  strong  heavy  truck  with  steel  wheels  and  steel 
axles;  a  complete  tilting  table  saw  frame  with  saw 
blade  and  belt.  Furnished  with  large  balance  wheel, 
easily  removed  when  eawinjt  lonsr  pf>le«.  A  rompact  outfit.  readilT 
moved  from  place  to  place;  QQicklr  pays  for  iUelf,  Complete  with 
tool  box  and  seat. 


^214  '^National  Chier' 
PORTABLE 
ENGINES 


Thia  la  our  reg- 
ular ''National 
Chief"      Kero- 
•ene  •  Gasoline 
enginemouoted 
on    a   good, 
atrong,    sub- 
etantial   truck. 
With  an    outfit 
like    thia     you 
can  quickly 
takeyourpower 
plant  wherever  you  need  it.     The  truck  is  of  extra 
heavy  construction,  with  solid  steel  axlee  and  steel 
wheels,  furnished  complete  with  tongue  and  com- 
bination tool  box  and  seat.     A   good  portable  en- 
gine like  the  "National  Chief"  is  a   good   inveet- 
ment.    It  will  earn  its  cost  many  timea  over. 


Get  More  for  Your  Money 

Because  we  buy  in  large  quantities  —  often 
taking  the  entire  output  of  a  factory  —  you 
can  buy  of  us  at  lower  prices.  By  having 
these  goods  come  over  the  **«/ior*-/in«"  be- 
tween our  factory  and  your  farm,  you  can 
get  this  high  grade,  dependable  merchandise 
at  the  very  low  prices  quoted  here  and  in 
our  big  book  of  bargains.  You  will  want  to 
buy  some  farm  equipment  for  the  coming 
season.  How  mu«h  you  can  buy  may  depend 
on  the  prices  you  have  to  pay.  You  need 
not  get  along  with  only  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery you  need  if  you  buy  from  us. 


,J^|^J5^5FlO]NAll  J1AIRM 


Our  Unusual  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  not  merely  to  protect  you  but 
to  aatiaty  you.  We  not  only  refund  your 
money  if  any  article  proves  unsatisfactory 
because  of  poor  workmanship  or  flaws  in  the 
material,  but  also  if  it  does  not  satisfactorUy 
do  the  work  for  which  you  intended  it.  We 
also  guarantee  to  furnish  repair  parts  for 
any  implement  or  machine  sold  by  us.  Tne 
National  Farm  Equipment  Co.  8 1 anas 
squarely  behind  every  implement  or  ma- 
chine it  sells.  You  cannot  possibly  lose 
when  you  buy  goods  bearing  our  yellow 
triangle  trade  mark. 


Dept  G     98CHAMKRSSxNEWYORKGnYl 
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2  Years  for  |1.00 


To  Keep  the  White  Plague  From  Getting  Us 


HEALTH — that  greatest  of  all  possessions — is 
something  which  cannot  always  be  bought, 
but  it  can  often  be  retained,  and  frequently 
regained,  if  proper  measures  are  taken.  Ten 
years  ago  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
started  a  campaign  of  education  to  prevent  the 
ever-increasing  toll  of  deaths  resulting  from  this 
great  white  plague.  The  sale  of  Christmas  seals 
at  one  cent,  to  be  used  to  brighten  Christmas 
letters  and  packages,  was  the  method  adopted  to 
raise  funds.  The  plan  has  met  with  universal 
favor,  and  each  year  the  amount  collected  has 
Increased,  until  this  year  $6,500,000  worth  of 
these  seals  will  be  sold,  and  the  money  used  to 
help  stamp  out  the  scourge. 

Medicai  examination  of  thousands  of  men, 
made  upon  their  application  for  admission  to  our 
recent  world  war,  established  some  facts  regard- 
tog  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  which  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Local  draft  bojtrds  and  doctors  in 
camps  are  said  to  have  rejected  92,000  men  be- 
cause they  showed  signs  of  this  disease.  If 
proper  education  had  been  afforded  these  men, 
undoubtedly  many  of  them  would  have  shaken  off 
their  contamination.  Surely  no  one  wants  to  be 
nnhealthy,  and  if  one  can  easily  find  how  he  can 
keep  his  health  he  will  do  so.  Education  in  the 
past  has  gone  far,  but  the  larger,  more  important 
facts  about  tuberculosis  are  still  vague  in  the 
minds  of  most  people. 

A  great  many  people,  unknown  to  themselves, 
have  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  their  bodies.  But 
In  most  cases  they  are  kept  *at  bay  by  scars 
which  have  formed  and  which  will  not  be  broken 
unless  the  bodily  resistance  is  lowered.  Hence 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  maintain  that  bodily 
resistance.  If  it  is  lowered  and  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  given  a  chance  to  spread  they  eagerly 
grasp  it.  Even  after  the  bacilli  have  reached 
the  lungs  there  Is  a  chance — a  good  one — for 
fresh  air,  good  food  and  rest  are  the  most  deadly 
enemies  of  tuberculosis.  These  will  restore  the 
lungs  to  part  or  all  of  their  former  usefulness. 

Were  tuberculosis  merely  a  medical  problem. 
It  would  probably  not  be  dangerous  as  it  is 
today.  But  it  is  because  of  its  economic  and 
sociological  features  that  it  attains  the  high  im- 
portance that  it  does.  Any  disease  as  deadly  as 
It  is  must  of  necessity  affect  the  other  leading 
features  of  civilization. 

In  order  that  all  effort  possible  may  be  used  to 
teach  people  how  to  defeat  this  dreaded  disease, 
the  national  association  and  one  thousand  aflBli- 
ated  state  and  local  associations  are  selling  the 
Red  Cross  Christmas  seals,  with  their  jolly  pic- 
ture of  Santa  Claus,  a  red  cross,  a  double  cross, 
and  cheery  greeting:  "Merry  Christmas  1919 — 
Health  and  a  Happy  New  Year."  When  each 
penny  invested  for  a  seal  has  such  possibilities, 
none  of  us  can  hold  back  or  hesitate  to  boost 
such  a  worthy  cause. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


November  15,  1919 


New  York. 


_                  T,      .,  J  •  modest  wife  sometimes  blushes,  they  are  blushes  of     of  the  milking  «'««'f «  ,71"  hiLs    we  ought  to 

Locating    Farm    Buildings  happ.„ess.     ^^e   w.fe  or   the   appredat.ve   fa™^^^^     Jp^rs"ur:\hTt"  e^e  :Crg\rs„rthlng 

CHAS.C.  CONGKR.JR.  Constantly  renews  her  youth,  (or    after  all    youth      ^  P™"''  = '  «                         ^^^^  ^^etty  badly.     In 

T    OCATING  the  various  outbuildings  on  the  farm  either  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere,  is  a  "»>""  »'  '^    '^^J^  ™               ^„^  ^„,ght  come  handy.    So  with 

L  wUhout   regard   to    their   convenience,  lust  s.  heart.     A  man   or  a  woman  is  young  as  long  as    a^Pinch  ^^-J^^"^^^  ^./^„^^  ^^^^  „p  „„,  „,„ig 

they  occupy  ^-und  of  no  value  '^^l^^^^;^  "hU" thr:p"p;eciative  farmer  enjoys  sunrise  and     fully  before  we  take  a  step  such  as  I  have  her, 

tX"onTyr":e"ai        sa     aTar^r^LiC  sunset,  wh.le'each  cooling  bree.e  that  fans  his  face     .nd.cated. 

of  com  up  a  stee    hiu  to  the  hog  yard  far  beyond,  fans  his  appreciation  into  new  life.    The  songs  of 

When  I  asked  him  why  he  located  bis  corn  crib  so  the  birds  find  a  responsive  echo  m  h.s  heart,  while 

tor  away    he  repTied:     "I  could  not  build  it  near  the  beauty  of  the  humblest  flower  does  not  appeal 

»be  hne  v'nrds  without  taking  up  good  farming  land,  to  him  In  vain. 

t,  ,  TlIo^ZZZ  mistake  years  ago,    I  am  earn-  The  appreciative   farmer  never   gets  over  be  ng 

?        hfrndTt  would  have  occupied  several  times  a  boy.     He  will  laugh  as  heartily  as  a  boy  at  a 

V  Lrncarrving  corn  over  here."    This  farmer  good  story  or  a  joke.     When   a  l«y   who  has  an 

each  year  ■" Jf  "'''"^  "™;;7,„,\ti„g  j^rm  build-  alfinlty  for  the  cunning  trout  in  the  brook,  or  for 

has  'J'^,;°;^f^^f  'f^  J'^'h^",;'   eparing  to  move  his  the  catfish  and  perch  and  eels  of  the  river,  says 

lugs  without  thought.    He  is  prepirms  „„..^„.  ,  ,.„„,  ,„  „„  fl^hini  "  the  words  never  fall 
corn  crib  to  the  hog  yards 


Farm  Bookkeeping 

M.  T.  MAHONEY 

T^OR  a  number  of  years  we  have  maintained  a 
r  system  of  bookkeeping  here  on  the  farm,  and 
considering  the  small  amount  of  time  required  to  do 
this  work  daily,  we  have  discovered  that  it  pays  us 
he  catflsh  and  percn  ana  e«i«  u.   ....  w,..,  .«.^.  especially  when  one  aims  to  make  use 

^-^^-'  '  ^T  '^  "'  '^'"'Ca rf  """  Tthe  kn  wl'^d^^^^^^^^^^^^     gained.     Our  farm  accounts 

we  frequently  see   farm  buildings  badly  located     --/^"  -^.^1=^^^;, 


ently  see   farm  buildings  badly  located     upon  dull  and  unresponsive  ^^^^  formerly  kept  in  a  ledger  and  in  a  very  simple 

unions  of  unnecessary  steps.    It  amounts        And    then    the  appreciative  farm  r  -  a^-ys  ai.    w^^     ^^  J^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^„  ^^^^^^^ 

for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  think  of  what     preciative    to     neighbor     folk      ^_Hi«  ^  ^1"^^^    7^J     .,     ^^„,.    ^^^  on  the  opposite  page  the  amount  of 


TbuTmnffor  a  day  or  a  week,  but  think  of  what     P-iatWe  Jo     -^"^    J^^  re^r^indT  MmselT ;f     ihe"month.  and  on  the  opposite  page  the  amount  of 
\t    nmonnts    to    in   a   year   or    possibly   a   lifetima     magnify  their  virtues,     iie  ever  i emmub  ..^„„^   wonoivpH  »     This  vear  we  are  using  an  ac- 

Savi'n";  ^teps,  Um'e"  and'labor  should  be  the  main  con-    his  indebtedness  to  them     Their  little  acts  of  kind- 


•Cash  Received."     This  year  we  are  using  an  ac 

SavTnV'sieps,  time  and  labor  should  be  the  main  con-  his  ^"^'^''^'^IZZZZZ    are^'grear  in"  hi"s    ms.     count  book  a  farm  paper  sent  us,  and  are  pleased 

shlerations  in  selecting  a  location  for  farm  buildings,  ness    and    '''°"«"^"'"^=^.    ""/';"  ^   appreciative    greatly  with  it.    At  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  interest- 

rinrr;la^if — ir-U  ^::^d' nt/Te  S^ior-^r [;  :l.  '=;  r.:^  .   .ng  to  know  the  amount  Of  cash  received  for  milk, 

feeding   places,    handling    it    is   a   matter  of   little 
impoitance,   while   if  stored  away  at  Inconvenient 

pla.es    requiring   the   feeder  to   make   a   bo^^e   of  Er..v.NCENT 

himself  in  draying  it,  millions  of  steps  that  a  little  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   ^.^^^  ^„   ^j„j,  „j   ,„„,   „a- 

1     rhinprv  are  exuensive.     We  do  not  feel  as  if 


Needing  New  Machinery 


thinking    would    save    are    required    to    handle    it. 
Clustering  a  number  of  farm  buildings  together  is 


fhinery  are  expensive. 


f  nf  firp   vPt  it  is  well  to     we  can  afford   the  money   for  now  tools,  and  that 
reUrttt  •«":  rorecUon  aTd  c^otenrenrU:     often    works   to   the   genera,    disadvantage   of   our 

usually  be  had  by  merely 
doing  a  little  planning  be- 
fore building. 

The  number  of  farm 
buildings  being  moved  to 
mere  convenient  places  is 
astonishingly  large.  Many 
sections  of  the  country  have 
what  are  known  as  "build- 
ing movers,"  men  who  are 
equipped  for  the  business 
and  go  from  farm  to  farm 
throughout  the  country 
moving  buildings  that  the 
owners    discovered     were 

making    unnecessary    steps. 

Moving  such  buildings  to  a 

more  convenient  location  is 

usually  a  paying  proposition 

for  the  farmer.     He  will  in 

all   probability  save  enough 

steps,  time  and  labor  to  pay 

for  the  job  of  moving  during 

the  first  year,  and  enjoy  it 

the  rest  of  his  life. 
Virginia. 


To  and  from  the  railroad,  the  deaUr».  the  rieighhor  or  the  public  .ale.  the  motor  truck  .ave.  much  wear 

and  tear  on  machinery 


The  Appreciative  Farmer 

G.  "W.  TUTTLE 

THE  appreciative  farmer  gets  more  than  his 
three  square  meals  per  day,  more  than  bread 
and  butter— he  gets  meals  at  all  hours;  yes,  and 
he  gets  dessert  as  well.  The  provender  that  he  gets 
keeps  him  hearty,  and  happy,  and  useful.     The  ap- 


ing to  know  the  amount  of  cash  received  for  milk, 
stock,  calves,  grain,  etc.,  also  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  labor,  machinery,  fertilizers,  improvements, 
etc.    For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  our  farm 
stationery  and  stamped  envelopes.     These  cost  but 
a  trifle  in  comparison  to  the  convenience  of  having 
them  on  hand  always.    The  printed  stationery  gives 
a  l)usiness  air  to  the  farm,  and  helps  to   make  a 
good  impression.     Recently  a  typewriter  of  a  stand- 
ard make  and  an  office  desk 
were  invested  in.    These  are 
improvements,  but  this  has 
been    a   busy    summer,    and 
little  time  has  been  devoted 
to    practicing    on    the    type- 
writer.   As  a  cow-testing  as- 
sociation  is  not  in  existence 
in  this  county,  we  have  kept 
a  non-ofladal   record  of  our 
cows  for  a  number  of  years, 
and   this  work   has  paid   us 
handsomely.     First  we  sold 
our    poorest   cows,    and    the 
best  cows  were  bred  to  No.  1 
Holstein  sires.     This  policy 
has  been  continued,  until  to- 
day we  have  a  herd  of  cows 
on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
I'nited  States  bureau  of  ani- 
mal   industry    that    we    are 
proud  of.     The  sale  of  sur- 
plus calves  from  these  cows 
amounts     to     a     nice     sum 
yearly.      A    heifer    calf    is 
never    sold    to    a    dairyman 
unless  we  would  be  willing 
to  keep  one  of  a   similar  breeding   for  ourselves; 
hence   our   many   satisfied   customers   are  our  best 
advertisers.     This  spring  two  pretty  heifer  calves 
were  shipped  to  Georgia.    The  purchaser  was  so  well 


farming  operations.  Not  to  invest  in  really  up-to- 
date  Implements  is  an  extravagant  thing.  Is  there 
any  way  by  whi'h  we  can  lighten  the  burden  a 
bit  in  this  direction?     It  is  worth  thinking  about.  ... 

On  most    arms  there  are  some  tools  that  have    pleased  that  he  sent  us  an  order  for  ten  more:  so  our 
seen  the^  best  days.    Perhaps  they  may  be  standing    experience  has  been  that  a  square  deal  always  pays. 


Virginia, 


With  the  growing  need  of  advertising  farm  prod- 
ucts and  of   identifying  farms  in  connection   with 


round  under  the  shed  somewhere,  or  in  the  barn, 

taking    up    room.      Say    It    Is   an    old    mower.      We 

lllZu'::  frme";  rver7rum';;i:s"rnd"compIa.";s  have  a  more  modern  make  now,  so  that  we  do  not 

SntU  MS  w^e  wishes  she  had  married  Bill  Smith.  - V"^  ""^^  »»;•  ,  J^J  a"°new  ma'chtne"  Th"°er:  irl  community  enterprises,  the  New  York  State  College 

Not  he.  indeed!     Why,  the  appreciative  farmer  can  in  toward  the  price  of  a  «««  ™f '"«  .  ^^"^J  „,  Agriculture  suggests  that  all  farms  should  have 

bring  a  rainbow  of  hope  into  the  cloudiest,  gloomiest  JJ-'f   ^->^  -^  I'^^rMne      It  will   stUl   do  distinctive  names.    Among  the  most  common  type, 

dav  that  was  ever  staged  upon  a  farm.  lair  price   lur  derived  from  some  topographic 

Not   even    a   dog   wags   his    tail    unseen   by   the  P^«">'   '^^'^^'j^f "     '^e   *n,  T  an  Sd  to  a^^^^^  Lture  of  the  farm.    Other  farms  take  their  names 

appreciative  farmer.     How  he  pets  and  appreciates  up  and  '^^'ll['>''^[%y^.^%"'l^^^^^^^  trom  trees.     A  favorite  form  of  name  Is  made  by 

hU  hard-working  horses!     How  carefully  he  feeds  us  a  p  etty  f""'^ J^;; '" '';^^^»J\f,';X  Jts  combining  the  old  English  words  "hurst"  or  "croft," 

them;  how  thoroughly  he  grooms  them!     He  under-  off  on  the  price  of  our  new  °'»'-h>";'J''e  dealer  get  h„„>estead.  with  the  name  of  the  owner, 

stands  his  horses,  and  his  horses  understand  him.  a  margin  ^^'^  ^■'J^';  *'' .^^^^^  "^^'^^  *^^  ^^^  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  owner  is  suggested  in  a 

When  he  says.  "Xow.  Bess,  Alice!"  the  great  muscles  who  buys  it  will  make  "do  for  a  good  many  years,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

swell,    and    the    feet    are    braced,    and    they    pull  -/„' --^^'^nrnTdfn  T^l  separator  toward  by  former  Dean  Bailey,  of  Cornel,    the  farm  being 

together  and  pull  hard.                                                           '"\\                          a„r«oh«Hv  wa«  elad  to  eet  the  known  as  Bailiwick.     The  name  should  not  be  too 

The  appreciative   farmer  makes  his  wife  happy  a  milking  machine.  ^f°7;'';f^;'';,^\\Vadvan  ed  fanciful,  but  should   be  dlgnifled   and  descriptive, 

because  he  Is  so  responsive  to  the  little  things  Mary  separator.     It  was  '^^^^^  Jf^^^^^l^X  C^Zny  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  simpler  and  more  com- 

rint  a„^^hrhrd  m^^  ::rZ  „T   «":;:  ZT.:\ZT:^L:X  Z^^IZ:^^  ..L  monplace  the  words  used,  the  better  th«  resu. 
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hunger  for  something  better  and  fuller  are  ordinary  Is  a  long  time  to  work  on  one  thing,  and  allows 

sensations   among  Christian    people.     And   I   know  plenty  of  opportunity  for  almost  every  conceivable 

now  that  these  things  are  unnecessary— that  when  advantage   or  disadvantage   to  show   itself   and   be 

you    and    I    accepted    Christ    as    our    Saviour,    He  allowed  for  in  checking  the  final  results.     This  is 

offered    us   not   alone    salvation    from   the   penalty  how  long  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has 

of  our  sins,  but  salvation  as  well  from  the  power  conducted  Its  fertilizer  experiment  plots,  and  while 

of     sin— he    offered     us     Himself— the     indwelling  the   Ohio   tests   have  not   been    run   that   long,   its 

Christ— as  our  Victor,  and  if  we  haven't  accepted  results  have  always  been  accepted  as  scientific  and 

the  whole  gift  it  Isn't  His  fault,  for  His  Word  Is  trustworthy.    Thousands  of  practical  farmers  could 

full  of  assurances  of  this  wonderful  truth.    And  If  be  found  to  testify  that  the  fertilizer  recommenda^ 

others,  like  me,  have  read  the  Word  with  clouded  tlons  made  by  these  two   stations,  based  on  their 

understanding  or  with  lack  of  faith,  perhaps  there  experiments,  have  proven  profitable  to  them,  and  a 
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vlnce  them  that  they  were  fundamentally  wrong. 
For  field  crops,  until  scientific  research  convinces 
us  that  we  are  wrong,  the  best  we  can  do  Is 
to  continue  our  past  practices.  Correcting  soil 
acidity  with  a  judicious  use  of  lime,  using  plenty 
of   farm-produced   manure   supplemented   with   acid 


WALKER    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

Edward  T.  Walker.  President.  chas.  T.  Walker.  s«c.  a'od  TioM  [    ^j.^    gy^y^    amoug    the    readers    of    thls    who    havo     great  deal  of  argument  would  be  necessary  to  con- 

reached  a  point  of  eagerness  to  know  what  the  Vic- 
torious Life  Is  and  how  they  may  have  It;  If 
'  that  is  the  case,  I  want  to  help — if  I  can.  We 
don't  work  for  Victory— it's  God's  free  gift— but 
we  surely  do  work  from  Victory — we  just  can't 
help  it! 

On  this  page  in  our  August  15th  Issue  I  told  phosphate,  rock  phosphate  or  bonemeal,  and  adopt- 
of  my.  then,  recent  experience  at  a  Victorious  Life  Ing  a  rotation  which  includes  as  many  leguminous 
Conference  and  offered  to  send  to  anyone  who  would  crops  as  possible,  will  not  only  give  us  the  big 
write  me  for  it  a  little  booklet  answering  the  crops  to  fill  the  mows  and  granaries,  but  will  grad- 
questlon  "What  Is  the  Victorious  Life?"  Some  ually  improve  our  soils  rather  than  deplete  them, 
thirty  men  and  women  responded  to  that  offer,  and.  This  simple  outline  is  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
$r.o6^per°Vcar.  "^aTi  subTcrTptTon's  are  payable  in  advance  from  letters  received  since,  I  know  that  some  of  often  referred  to  as  a  "permanent  agriculture,"  and 
and  checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  h^qjj^  have  accepted  the  complete  gift  of  Victory  when  more  of  us  put  It  steadily  to  work,  many  of 
*'The  Practical  Farmer."  ^^^  ^^^  rejoicing  In  It— and  others  I  believe  have     our  worries  about  crop  failure  will  be  overcome. 

It  almost  in  their  grasp.  I  want  to  renew  my  Invi- 
tation: If  what  I  have  tried  to  tell  about  here  is 
something  you  haven't,  but  want,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  write  me,  personally,  in  care  of  our  paper. 

Edward  T.  Walkkr, 


The  d»ie  on  the  address  label  shows  the  time  to  which 
your  subscription  is  paid;  Jan.  20  means  that  yeur  sub- 
scription is  paid  to  January  1920.  R^new  at  least  one 
month  before  the  expiration  of  your  suloscriptfon  to  avoid 
missing  any  copies.  It  takes  a  month  to  change  date  on 
label,  or  to  put  a  new  name  on  our  mailing  list  after  we 
receive  the  subscription. 


Better  Hens  for  the  Blue  Hen  State 


Better  Machinery  Means  More  Crops 

ONE  result  of  our  recent  war  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  men  on  the 
farms  is  their  ability  to  Increase  production  with 
Improved  machinery.  But  when  we  think  of 
it,  this  same  result  was  seen  after  our  Civil  War, 
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WE    would    naturally    look    to    the    "Blue    Hen  when  many  men  had  been  forced  by  circumstances 
State" — Delaware — to  introduce  a  brand  new  to    adopt    farm    machinery    Just    being    Introduced 

plan  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  better  poultry,  about  that  time.     The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 

AT  this  time  each  year  for  several  years  past  ^jj  farmers  In  the  state  keeping  the  recognized  been  carefully  studying  for  a  number  of  years  just 
I  have  written  a  little  Thanksgiving  editorial  ^j^eeds  have  been  Invited  to  enter  a  farm  flock  how  much  one  man  can  accomplish  in  the  matter 
to  go  right  in  this  spot  in  our  November  15th  contest  for  the  year  or  six  months  beginning  of  harvesting,  and  its  findings  are  at  least  inter- 
issue.  Each  year  I've  had  a  deep  sense  of  many  December  1st.  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  hens  esting.  even  if  not  possible  for  all  farms.  Men 
Bpecific,  as  well  as  general,  blessings  for  which  we  ^^.^y  to  a  central  point,  or  comply  with  a  com-  were  found  last  year  using  a  tractor  and  a  large 
have  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  I've  tried  to  pleated  set  of  conditions;  just  a  careful  account  of  binder  so  that  they  needed  little  additional  help, 
express  that  feeling— though  not  always  as  sue-  ^^  operations  with  the  farm  flock  must  be  kept.  Thirty  acres  harvested  in  a  day  was  possible  for 
cessfully  as  I  had  hoped!  But  this  year  my  heart  ^^^^  ^^^  affidavit  taken  at  the  end  of  the  contest  some  men  with  improved  machinery.  Twelve  acres 
and  mind  are  full  of  thankfulness  for  one  blessing  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  accuracy  of  the  records.  The  state  board  a  day  was  the  best  one  man  could  do  only  as  far 
that  has  come  to  me  during  the  past  year,  so  big,  ^^  agriculture  Is  fostering  the  project,  and  they  have  back  as  1910.  and  If  he  had  to  use  the  methods  of 
BO  wonderful,  so  Inclusive,  that  it  overshadows  offered  15  substantial  cash  prizes — sixty  dollars  for  1840.  It  would  have  required  twelve  men. 
everything  else,  and  my  Thanksgiving  editorial  just  ^^le  first  prize  in  yearly  contest  for  the  best  reports.  •  T  '  r*  f  T  r 
has  to  be  about  that!                                                            Experienced   poultrymen   will   \islt  the  contestants               *        L^t  S  CjCt  a  Irue  Uount 

I  am  praising  God  and  thanking  Him  that  since     f^-Qj^  time  to  time  and  make  careful  note  of  how  jT    will    only    be    a    few    weeks    before    one    of 

last  Thanksgiving  Day  I  have  received  from  Him     ^^Ings  look,  etc.,  make  suggestions  regarding  man-  1  Uncle   Sam's   representatives   will   be  around   td 

the  gift  of  Victory,  to  take  the  place  of  defeat.  In     agement,   etc.,   but  the  owner   feeds  the  fiock   and  ask  you  some  200-odd  questions  regarding  you  and 

my  life.     Isn't  that  something  to  be  thankful  for —     gathers  the  eggs  to  eat  or  sell,  just  as  he  pleases,  your  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  four- 

a  Victorious  Life  instead  of  a  defeated  one?     And     prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  a  fixed  score  teenth  census  of  the  United  States.     Much  thought 

how    many    of   my   Christian   brothers   and   sisters     ^f   points,    but    proper    adjustments   will    be   made  was  given  to  the  present  schedule  of  questions,  and, 

who   read   this,   I   wonder,   can    say   fervently   and     between    the    size   of   flocks — for    Instance,    a   flock  while  it  may  not  embrace  all  that  it  is  possible  to 

happily  with  me  "Thank  you.  Lord"  for  the  same     of  iqco   hens  scoring  90   points   will  equal  a  flock  ask.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  more  compre- 

gift   of  Victory   in   their   lives?     Quite   a  number,     qj  ioq  jj^ng  scoring  100  points.     The  conduct  and  hensive  and  acceptable  to  all  agricultural  Interests 

I've  no  doubt — I  know  personally  of  some  among     results  of  this  contest  will  be  watched  with  a  great  than  any  previously  used.    Fifteen  million  copies  of 

our  subscribers — but,  judging  from  my  own  expert-     ^^^1  of  Interest  by  poultrymen  everywhere,  and  It  it  have  been  printed,  and  farmers  may  now  obtain 
ence,   not   all.     For   a  man   or   woman    may   be   a     jg  hoped  a  large  number  of  Delaware  poultrymen 

will  enter,  so  that  the  detailed  records  obtained  will 

be  a  fair  representation  of  one  of  the  state's  most 

Important  branches  of  agriculture. 


Christian  and  still  live  a  life  of  defeat — don't  I 
know  it  from  thirty-odd  years  of  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous defeat  since  I  accepted  Christ  as  my 
Saviour — don't  you  know  it  by  the  same  token, 
many  of  you?  Thank  God  for  those  who,  reading 
this,  can  rejoice  in  Victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — but  let  us  also  rejoice  that  the  Christian 


a  free  copy  by  addressing  the  census  bureau  at 
Washington,  so  as  to  study  It  before  the  enumerator 
calls.  When  looking  over  the  questions  or  answer- 
ing them  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty for  taxation  purposes.     Upon  various  occasions 


Think  Twice  Before  You  Leap 

EVERY  now  and  then  somebody  speaks  out  and  it  has  been  dlfticult  to  obtain  accurate  values  of 
says  that  most  things,  if  not  everything,  pre-  land  and  personal  property  because  people  hesitated 
man  or  woman  who,  searching  his  or  her  heart  vlously  accepted  as  true  about  the  matter  in  to  give  correct  answers  for  fear  they  would  bo 
today  has  to  admit  defeat,  may  tomorrow  be  which  they  are  particularly  interested,  are  "bunk."  bound  unfavorably  to  them.  They  did  not  realize, 
praising  God  for  Victory — the  free  gift  He  offers  First,  maybe  it  Is  a  doctor,  regarding  a  certain  possibly,  that  federal  legislation  makes  it  unlawful 
you  and  me  today,  tomorrow  and  every  day.  For  disease  or  method  of  treatment;  then  a  minister,  for  any  enumerator,  special  agent,  supervisor  or 
the  Victorious  Life  is  the  normal  Christian  life,  regarding  a  particular  doctrine;  now  it  is  a  sup-  other  employee  of  the  census  bureau  to  divulge  any 
and  the  Christian  who  acknowledges  defeat — ^the  posed  farmer  who  seriously  questions  the  results  information  whatsoever  concerning  the  census  re- 
abnormal — and  is  hungry  for  Victory  is  well  on  of  fertilizer  experiments  which  have  been  carefully  turns.  A  heavy  fine  and  possible  Imprisonment,  or 
the  road  toward  Its  obtalnment.  carried  out  by  two  of  our  leading  agricultural  both.  Is  the  penalty  prescribed  for  violation  of  thii 
And  why  am  I  airing  here  my  personal  affair —  experiment  stations  for  a  great  many  years.  If  provision  of  the  law.  and  freer  answers  would  un« 
my  Individual  cause  for  thanksgiving — a  matter  we  are  to  lightly  cast  aside  all  the  findings  deduced  doubtedly  come  If  everyone  knew  al>out  It.  The 
which  one  might  think  is  strictly  between  God  from  the  mass  of  accurately  compiled  data,  and  actual  count  will  begin  all  over  the  United  Stated 
and  me  and  not  a  subject  for  public  discussion?  refer  disparagingly  to  them,  what  assurance  have  on  January  2,  1920.  and  while  it  Is  expected  that 
Well,  I  know,  not  only  from  my  own  case,  but  we  that  the  solution  offered  In  their  stead  is  trust-  the  population  statistics  of  all  cities  and  towns  will 
from  the  testimony  of  many,  that  defeat  in  the  worthy?  Surely  our  new  adviser  cannot  point  to  be  gathered  in  approximately  two  weeks,  the  farm 
Christian  lifo  is  a  common  experience — that  dis-  as  careful  a  test  of  his  plans  as  have  been  made  figures  cannot  be  gathered  in  less  than  a  month, 
couragement,   a  feeling   of   incompleteness   and   a    of  the  ones  which  he  discards.     Thirty-five  years  as  there  will  be  over  seven  million  farms  to  visit. 
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Winter  Protection  in  the  Garden 


■W.  F,  MASSEY 


Here  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Maryland  we  can  keep  some  things  in 
the  rows  where  they  grew,  as  we 
usually  have  plenty  of  chances  of 
unfrozen  ground  to  get  them  up.  Per- 
fectly hardy  things  like  leeks  can  stay 
out  anywhere;  so  also  can  parsnips 
and  salsify.  But  in  localities  where 
the  soil  is  locked  up  by  frost  most 
of  the  time  in  winter,  it  is  better  to 
take  these  up  and  pack  them  upright 
in  narrow  trenches  just  as  celery  is 
stored  in  some  places.  Then,  if  covered 
with  straw,  they  can  be  gotten  at  when 
wanted.  Carrots  will  also  keep  in  the 
same  way.  Here  we  leave  them  all  in 
the  rows,  and  simply  throw  a  furrow 
to  each  side  with  the  little  garden  hand 
plow,  and  mulch  with  manure. 

Onion  sets  which  we  plant  in  Sep- 
tember also  have  the  furrows  thrown 
to  the  rows  and  pulled  away  in  early 
spring.  Spinach  we  mulch  thickly 
with  manure,  though  usually  perfectly 
hardy  without  it.  Then  we  grow 
some  spinach  in  cold  frames  under 
sashes,  so  that  we  can  get  leaves  un- 
ecorched  by  frost  for  the  table  in 
winter.  We  cut  only  the  leaves  of  this, 
so  that  it  will  grow  again,  and  not 
the  whole  plant  as  we  do  in  the  open 
ground. 

When   the  frost  has  killed  the  tops 
of  the  dahlias  and  the  cannas,  we  lift 
them.     For  the  dahlias  we  dig  a  shal- 
low pit  about  a  spit  deep.     The  roots 
are  packed  in  this  upside  down  so  as 
to  give  greater  protection  to  the  buds 
at    base    of    the   stems,    on    which   we 
depend  for  the  growth  in  the  spring. 
Then  we  cover  them  thickly  with  old 
newspapers,  and  mound  the  earth  very 
thickly  over  them.    The  cannas  we  lift 
with  all  the  adhering  earth,  and  pack 
them    in    the    cellar.      In    an   ordinary 
winter  they  will  do  all  right,  like  the 
dahlias,    but    in    a    hard    winter   they 
may  rot.     Last  winter  some  that  I  did 
not   care   to   keep   were   left   out,   and 
they  all  grew  well  in  the  spring.    But 
the  winter  was  very  mild. 

The    late    Irish    potatoes    are    lifted 
■when  frost   cuts  the   tops,  and  stored 
in  the  darkest  and  coolest  part  of  the 
cellar.     Sweet  potatoes  when  grown  on 
a  large  scale  are  kept  in  houses  built 
for   the   purpose.      I    was    in   a   sweet 
potato   curing   house  a   few    days   ago 
where   14.000   baskets   of   potatoes   are 
stored.     The  owner  not  only  stores  his 
own  crop,  but  buys  the  crops  of  others 
in  the  fall.    Some  have  storage  houses 
at  the  railroad  stations,  where  potatoes 
are   kept   for   anyone   and   shipped   as 
ordered    in    mild    weather    in    winter. 
As  the  sweet  potato  crop  is  a  leading 
one  here,  the  winter  preservation  is  a 
rery   important   matter.     The   storage 
houses  are  paying  50  cents  a  %  basket, 
and,    as   the    country   will   come   very 
near    averaging   400   baskets   an   acre, 
and  some  a  good  deal  more,  the  crop 
is  a  profitable  one  at  the  storage  price, 
while   many   early  ones  were   shipped 
at   12   a  basket  in   the  northern   mar- 
kets.     The   storage   house,   taking  the 
risk  of  keeping  and  the  shrinkage  in 
winter,  must  get  a  good  price  in  winter 
and  spring.     We  usually  have  some  in 
good  shape  till  the  new  crop  begins  to 
come  in  in  summer. 

Where    one   wants    to    keep   only    a 
lamily  eupply,  he  can  buy  them  now, 


as  I  have  done.     Then  take  boxes  of 
any  size,  line  them  thickly  with  paper 
or    strawboard,    and    then    wrap    each 
potato    in    old    newspaper,    and    pack 
them    closely   in   the   box,   and    finally 
cover  thickly   with   old   papers.     Mine 
is  a  dry  cellar.     I  packed  some  in  that 
way   in   October,   1918,   and   they   kept 
till    midsummer.      In    fact,    I    found   a 
few  in  August,  sprouting,  as  the  last 
ones  in  June  did.     The  sprouted  ones 
in  June  I  cut  and  planted  in  the  gar- 
den just   as   we   plant   Irish   potatoes. 
They  all  grew,  and  are  now  spreading 
like  a   green   bay   tree.     Writing   this 
October    17th,    we   have   had    no    frost 
at   all,   and   the   potatoes   will    not   be 
dug  till  frost  nips  the  vines,  for  they 
are  still  growing.     Our  usual  date  for 
frost  here  is  about  the  20th  of  October. 
The  late  lettuce  plants  are  heading 
in  the  open  ground.     Now  is  the  time 
to   set   plants   in   the    cold   frames   for 
later  heading.     It   is  also  well  to  set 
some  parsley  plants  in  a  frame,  so  as 
to  have  it  fresh  and  green  in  winter. 
Some  late  sown  plants  come  in  very 
handily  for  this  purpose.     The  plants 
have  mainly  tap  roots.     The  tops  are 
cut   back,   and   the   tap   roots   nipped, 
and  are  set  about  six  inches  apart  each 
way  in  the  frame.     The  close-heading 
lettuces,  like  Tennis  Ball  and  Belmont, 
can     also    he    set    six    inches    apart 
each  way. 

Having  some  late  tomato  plants  with 
well-grown  green  fruit  when  frost 
comes,  we  wrap  these  in  paper,  and 
pack  in  boxes  in  the  cellar,  and  bring 
a  few  out  at  a  time  to  color  up  in  the 
kitchen  window.  Have  had  them  in 
this  way  good  for  slicing  as  late  as 
January. 

From  Baltimore  southward  the  Early 
Wakefield  cabbage  plants  grown  from 
seed   sown   in   September   can   now   be 
set    in    the    open    ground    for    spring 
heading.     The  soil  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, and  furrows  run  out  three  feet 
apart.     Fill  these  half  full  of  old  fine 
rotten  manure,  and  turn  a  furrow  from 
each  side  over  it.     These  rows  should 
run    east    and    west.      Then,    with    a 
shovel,   plow   open    furrows   down   the 
crest  of  the  ridge  thus  made.     Set  the 
plants    in    these    open    furrows    deep 
enough     to     cover     the     whole    stem. 
When  the  soil  is  leveled  in  the  spring 
they    will    stand    right    on    the   level. 
Plants  of   Hanson   lettuce  can   be  set 
between   the   cabbage,   and    will    come 
out  before  the  cabbages  need   all  the 
room,  and  then  horseradish  roots  can 
be  set  between  the  cabbages  to  occupy 
the  land  after  the  cabbages  are  cut. 

Cauliflower  plants  will  be  better 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  as  they  will 
not  stand  as  much  cold  as  cabbages. 


lots  had  been  sprayed  once,  twice  and 
six  times,  respectively.  The  crop  from 
five  average  trees  in  each  treatment 
had  been  picked,  graded  and  barreled. 
What  were  the  results? 

Those  sprayed  six  times  yielded  28.3 
barrels;  those  sprayed  twice,  16.6  bar- 
rels, and  those  which  had  received  one 
treatment,  10.3  barrels.  Figured  in 
dollars  and  cents  at  the  present  whole- 
sale value  of  crops,  this  would  amount 
to  $128.83,  $46  and  $27.17,  respe<tively. 

The  fruit  sprayed  once  or  twice  was 
scabby  and  wormy;  likewise  the  foli- 
age on  these  trees  had  fallen,  whereas 
that  on  the  six-treatment  trees  still 
carried  a  crop  of  vigorous  leaves  and 
fruit  buds. 


Ing  mulberry  on  similar  stems  of 
Morus  Multicaulis.  All  pecans  are 
hardy  in  your  section.  The  pecan  is 
merely  a  species  of  hickory.  I  grew 
pecans  in  northern  Maryland,  only 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  The  coniferous  ever- 
greens as  a  rule  prefer  an  acid  soil. 
Fertilizers  will  help  them  if  applied 
on  the  surface  around  and  a  little 
outside  the  line  of  the  foliage. 

W.   F.  M. 


Spray  for  Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Some  men  who  had  sprayed  their 
peach  trees  last  year  were  badly  dis- 
appointed to  find  considerable  curl  in 
their  orchards.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  trees  were  sprayed  too 
late,  according  to  W.  G.  Stover,  plant 
pathologist  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. In  order  to  be  effective  against 
curl,  the  spray  must  be  applied  while 
the  buds  are  absolutely  dormant,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Stover,  When  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  the  bud  scales  are 
slightly  separated,  and  the  parasite 
which  causes  the  curl  can  grow  into 
the  tender  bud  tissues. 

The  orchardist  is  often  prevented  by 
his  other  spring  work  and  by  weather 
conditions   from  spraying  his   peaches 
at  the  proper  time  in  the  spring.    This 
danger  can   be  avoided  by  fall  spray- 
ing,  which   has   been    found   to  be   as 
effective  in  controlling  both  leaf  curl 
and    scale  as   the   spring  applications. 
The  weather  may  also  be  mare  favor- 
able, and  the  other  farm  work  is  out 
of    the    way.      Fall    spraying    may    be 
started   at   any   time   after   the  leaves 
have  fallen.     Lime  sulphur'  1  to  7  is 
used  when  it  is  necessary  to,  spray  for 
scale.     If  curl   alone   is  to  be   fought, 
the    strength    used    may    be    1    to    15. 
Only   one   application   of  the  dormant 
spray   is   necessary,   whether   made  in 
the  spring  or  fall,  although  the  regu- 
lar summer  sprays  should  be  applied 
as  usual.    The  spraying  should  be  care- 
fully done  so  that  all  the  buds  are  thor- 
oughly coated   with   the  lime  sulphur. 


There's  one  farmer,  at  least,  who  Is 
so  absurd  as  to  say  there  isn't  any 
such  thing  as  a  school  tax;  it's  just  an 
investment  in  your  brains. 

WITTE 

'Arm  Swing** 


Proving  it  Pays  to  Spray 
A  hundred  or  more  interested  people 
gathered  recently  at  the  orchards  of 
Senator  Henry  Ackerson,  of  Hazlet, 
N.  J.,  where  the  Monmouth  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  County  Agent 
Ellwood  Douglass  and  the  fruit  spe- 
cialists of  the  state  university  and 
experiment  station  had  arranged  a 
spraying  demonstration  on  apple's 
with  some  significant  figures  to  show 
the  guests. 

The  variety  of  apple  used  was  Ben 
Davis.     Throughout  the  season  three 


Queries  Answered 

Everjsreenn  From  SlIpH. — Miss  M.  A. 
C  ,  Newtown  Square.  Pa.,  asks  us :  "Will 
vou  kindly  tell  me.  through  the  rolumns 
of  your  paper,  how  to  start  evergreens  from 
a  slip  or  branch,  as  I  have  heard  they  can 
be  grown   In   that   way." 

Some  of  the  coniferous  evergreens, 
such  as  arbor  vitae.  the  Chinese  biotas 
and  the  Japanese  retinisporas,  can  be 
grown  from  cuttings  made  from  the 
tips  of  the  branches  at  about  the  first 
hard  stem.  None  of  the  pines  will 
root  from  cuttings,  and  even  the  arbor 
vitaes  and  biotas  are  more  rapidly 
grown  from  seed.  The  cuttings  are  set 
thickly  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand  in 
late  fall,  and  kept  moist  all  winter  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  a  light  cellar. 
They  will  be  rooted  in  the  spring,  and 
can  be  transplanted  early  into  nursery 
rows.  W.  F.  M. 


rDRAG  SAW 

I A  Practical,  Safe,  Easy-To-Use, 
■  Low-Priced,  One -Man  Outfit  for 

Irarmen.  Shtngle  Hlllf.     i^««>„ 

I  Timber  Men.     Stave  Makcn.     WoodCntlen, 
Coatractan.      Box  lUken,       Ice  Packcrf . 

and  ahandy  money-makinjr«atfit  for  the  man 
who  haa  timber  land  to  clear.  Easy  to  oper- 
ate on  any  size  or  kind  of  log.  Shipped  any- 
where, complete,  with  aaw.  ready  tec  work. 

Direct  FroHtFactory 

Yoa  tray  direct  from  WITTE — yea  BetQuick 
shipment.  Yoa  get  a  complete  power  plant 
for  1^  Bawinjr  or  Ice  aawins.  Entrine  is 
4-cycle  WITTE,  water  cooled.  High-speed 
sear-4lrive.  Arm  Swing  Lever  operatee  saw 
IBOatrokes  per  minute.  No  chains  or  belts— 
rriction  clutch,  operated  by  band  lever.  In- 
stantly Btarta  and  atopa  saw  while  «i«me  is 
running.  Starts  eaw  at  slow  speed  «  full 
speed,  dutch  works  automi^calw  B  saw 
pinches.  Reversible  wbeeta.  Canbehauted 
or  DUBhed  anywhere.  Big  should  pay  for 
itaeir  in  fdiy*.  Bi«  »  €oUf>e  folder  teDa 
aP  about  the  "Arm  Swtea^  and  other  ex- 
cIuBive  WITTE  fanprovements.  Befve  wu 
decide  on  any  eaw  outfiter  engine.— ^VRITE 
TO  WITTE.'*  Get  WUTE  prioes  and  save 
money. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

mrsiuiiGH.  Pi 

StUEnpireMdg. 


uRsa  on,  IHL 

2S4A0«M«Al4 


25C>rds 


.....^  Sa  w«4l  By  Om^ 

Easy  to  move  from  cot  to  cut.  Mak« 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  OiMp 
toM  easy  to  operate. 

OdT/g^lOC  S^flf 

DoaalOmMi's  work  at  •■•^«*»  ♦*^j*-. 
Makes  work  CMy.  EaginecanaWobauaadCar 
nmalng  pomps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
hhilsssanrisimiisd  Wrftaforoorlowpncs. 
-  10-Tear  Goaraaiaa. 

Ottawa 
Mfffl.Ga. 


30-OmwTHmU 


^^    J^    VAV^^  J  IN  ANY  rOSITtON 
^^  J^  ^1^  5J  1  ON 


^a^m^^    WW    -^Bir^\«ta.toSft.Tiir*wca 

1  Man  SawliM  MacWM  DMiI  a  Cr«s*-cwt  %mm 
atseeerSstfabylsthsi 


Home  Shrubbery. — O,  S.,  OeorRPtown, 
Del.,  asks  us :  "What  are  used,  both  for 
stpms  and  tops,  to  produce  the  Catalpa 
Hnnuel.  Tea's  weeping  mutberry.  ete.  ?  Are 
they  prafted.  the  same  as  apples,  etc.? 
Whnt  grafted  varieties  of  i>erans  should  be 
bnrdv  In  this  climate?  Our  four-yejir 
seedllnp  Colorado  blue  spruce,  etc..  do  not 
seem  to  jrrow  as  they  ouKht.  Do  tbev 
want  arid,  or  neutral,  soil?  Can  com 
menial   fertilizers  be  applied  to  them?" 

Catalpa  Biingei  Is  top-worked  on  tall 
Btems  of  Catalpa  Speciosa;   the  weep- 


Oor  1920  Model  MachiM  S«ws  faster.  ffonseAaier  •rd  will 
iMt  lontrer  than  ever.     Adjusted  in  •  minat«  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  utnmgett  man.    Ask  for  catalog  Mo. 
M(a   andlowprice.    FirstofdeTgetaagency. 
FoMiac  Satdsf  iUckCa..  Ill  W.HaniMo  Sl..Clkaf*.n. 


ARRISONS'   NURSERIE 

FRUIT  TREES  IDDDED  FROM 
FRUITINC  ORCIARDS 

IVach. apple. pear.pluni,  «lit-rry, 
quince,  prape- vines,  Btrn"  tjerry 
pIftntB.ra8iilK"rrim,  bla<'k berries. 
everjfreenH.  shade  trees  and 
ahruhhery.  Write/or  1920  rafnUiij. 

IIAKRI80NR'    NVRMKRIKS 
Box  34       Berlin,  Maryland 
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Farm  Tenants  May  Become  Owners 

"How  can  the  farm  tenant  become  a 


farm  owner?" 

This  question,  asked  by  students  of 
agricultural  conditions  more  frequently 
perhaps  than  any  other,  is  answered 
by  a  member  of  the  federal  farm  loan 
board,  as  follows: 

The   statement   is   often    made  that 
the  federal  farm  loan  system  does  not 
help  the  tenant  to  acquire  a  farm,  and 
until  the  matter  is  studied,  this  would 
seem   to   be    true.      The    federal    land 
banks   can   not  loan   to   any   man   the 
entire  amount  which  he  must  pay  for 
a  farm.     It  will  loan  him  50  per  cent, 
only  of  the  value  of  the  land,  plus  20 
per    cent,    of    the    permanent    insured 
Improvements.     The  farm  tenant  who 
has    saved   enough    money   to    pay   50 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  farm  can 
usually  buy  the  farm  and  give  a  sec- 
ond  mortgage  for  what  he  is  unable 
to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  farm.     So 
it  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  the 
federal  farm  loan  system  can  not  help 
the    farm    tenant    in    the    business    of 
getting  a  farm. 

This,  however,  is  not  true.  Here 
and  there  all  over  the  United  States, 
farmers  are  buying  farms  through  the 
aid  of  the  federal  farm  loan  system, 
which  they  could  not  buy  if  it  were 
not  for  that  system.  The  secret  In 
these  cases  is  found  in  the  desirable 
character  of  the  second  mortgage,  sub- 
ject to  a  first  mortgage  in  the  federal 
farm  loan   system. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  case  as  an 
illustration. 

COXCRETB    IIXUSTRATIOX 

A  tenant  farmer,  occupying  a  farm 
of   160  acres  worth   $100  an  acre,  has 
In    the    course   of    years    become    pos- 
sessed    of     plows,     harrows,     wagons, 
tools,     horses,    harness,    cattle,    hogs, 
poultry  and  other  equipment  sufficient 
to  make  him  a  desirable  farm  tenant. 
The  owner  of  the  farm,  who  may  per- 
haps be  his  father,  lives  In  a  neighbor- 
ing town,   and   is  not  a  man   of  very 
much  wealth.     He  does  not  feel  that 
he   can   afford   to   sell   the   farm   alto- 
gether  on   credit,  but   the   tenant   has 
heard  of  the  federal   farm  loan  mort- 
gage,    and     of     the     second-mortgage 
system    of    acquiring    a    farm,    so    he 
goes  to  the  landlord  and  suggests  that 
If  the  landlord  will  carry  half  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  farm  in  the  form  of 
a  second  mortgage,  he.  the  tenant,  will 
borrow  |8000  on  the  farm  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  owner  in  cash.    The  owner 
perhaps  says:     "No;    no   second   mort- 
gage for  me."     "But,"  says  the  tenant, 
"this  is  a  different  kind  of  a   se.  ond 
mortgage,  and  here  is  the  way  the  deal 
figures    out:     This    federal    farm    loan 
first  mortgage  In  the  amount  of  $8000 
bears    5^^    per   cent.    Interest,   or   $440 
a  year.     I  will  also  have  to  pay  1  per 
cent.    In    addition,   or   $80    a   year,    to 
amortize,    or    pay   off   the   debt.      This 
makes   $520   a   year   that   I   will   have 
to   pay  on   the   first   mortgage,  and   as 
long  as  I  pay  that,  the  mortgage  never 
comes  due  and  can  never  be  foreclosed." 
"Then,"   said   the  landlord,   "if  that 
$520  a  year  is  taken  care  of.  there  is 
no  danger  of  my  ever  losing  my  second 
mortgage  by  a  foreclosure  of  the  first 

mortgage?" 

moktoaoee's    advantages 

'This   Is   a    fart."    said   the   farmer. 
"The   advantage   is   that   of   a   second 


mortgage  when  subject  to  the  federal 
farm    loan    mortgage.      And,    further 
than  that,  your  second  mortgage  gets 
better  every  year,  because  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $520  a  year  the  $8000  first 
mortgage     pays     itself     off     in     about 
thirty-five  years.     If  I  do  fail  to  pay 
the   $520   a  year,   the  worst  that   can 
happen   is  that   you   will   have  to  as- 
sume the   payment   of  the  first   mort- 
gage, which  will  be  smaller  every  year. 
The  net  result  will  be,  first,  you  will 
get  $8000  in  cash;   second,  I  will  have 
a  chance  to   get  a  farm  of  my  own; 
third,  you   will    get   interest   on   your 
second  mortgage;  and,  fourth,  you  can 
not   possibly   lose   if   anything   should 
happen  to  me  so  that  I  could  not  carry 
the  first  mortgage." 

The    result    of    such   conferences    as 
this    is   that   frequently   the  owner   of 
the    farm,   anxious   to   get    rid   of    its 
management  and  glad  to  put  It  in  the 
hands  of  someone  who  will  build  it  up 
instead  of  running  it  down,"is  willing 
to  take  the  $8000  and  the  interest  on 
the   other   $8000,   and   will    enter   Into 
this   arrangement,   and   the   farm   ten- 
ai  t  will  become  at  once  a  farm  owner. 
He  will  be  deeply  In  debt,  but  he  is  a 
man    who    has    experience    and    equip- 
ment, and   is   in  an   ideal   position   to 
do   well   on   the   farm.     He  must   pay 
the  $520  a  year  Interest  and  amortiza- 
tion   of    his    first    mortgage,    and    on 
his  second  mortgage  of  $8000  he  may 
have   to   pay   as    high   as   7   per   cent. 
Interest,  or  $560  a  year.     This  puts  on 
him,     in     interest     and     amortization 
charges,  a  load  of  a  little  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  which  at  present 
prices   of    farm   products    is   not   such 
a  heavy  burden  as  to  prevent  him  from 
retiring  a  part  of  his  second  mortgage 
every  year. 

The  federal  land  banks  are  careful 
in  these  cases  to  look  Into  the  matter 
80  as  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
tenant  farmer  is  not  undertaking  a 
load  which  he  can  not  carry.  If  the 
selling  price  of  the  land  Is  regarded 
as  too  high,  if  the  interest  rate  charged 
by  the  seller  of  the  land  is  too  high, 
or  if  the  buyer  is  not  given  sufficiently 
easy  terms  on  the  second  mortgage  so 
that  he  will  have  a  fighting  man's 
change  to  pay  off  these  debts,  the 
federal  land  bank  will  not  encourage 
the  transaction.  But  Miey  are  always 
ready  to  co-operate  with  land  owners 
and  tenants  on  any  basis  which  would 
give  the  tenant  farmer  a  chance  to 
l>ecome  the  owner  of  a  farm. 

Landlords  all  over  the  country  who 
are  renting  their  farms  are  beginning 
to  study  the  second  mortgrage.  subject 
to  a  federal  farm  loan  mortgage,  as  a 
pos3lI)le  means  of  enabling  them  to 
dispose  of  their  land  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  themselves  and  their 
tenants. 


in  the  ordinary  feeding-stable,  and  the 
saving  in  manure  is  equal  to  this 
amount  in  every  1000  pounds  in  live 
weight  of  steers  or  cattle  fed  for  the 
year,  as  compared  with  animals  fed 
on  earth   fioors. 


Does  it  pay  to  co-operate?  Eight 
tons  of  wool  were  pooled  in  Morrig 
county.  New  Jersey,  this  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  farmers  got  50  per 
cent,  more  for  it  than  they  would  had 
they  sold  it  individually. 


How  Much  Concrete  Floors  Save 
By  inorea.sing  the  value  of  manure 
produced,  concrete  floors  for  feeding- 
stables  will  return  their  cost  In  about 
one  year,  as  shown  by  tests  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  extra 
crop  returns  from  manure  kept  on 
concrete  floors  are  due  to  the  soluble 
plant  food  in  the  manure;  this  seeps 
away  where  earthen  floors  are  used. 

The  cost  of  concreting  floors  gener- 
ally amounts  to  alwnt   $5   per  animal 


WThe  Nei  Results 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 

ROYSTER^S 


TRAOe  MABH 


'1%^ 


RCGISrcQCO 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  McL 


Every  Empty  GRO-ALL  Sack 

in  Your  Barn 
Meant  Dollars  in  Your  Pocket 

FERTILIZERS 

OF  CHARACTER 

Make  your  farming  operations  more  efficient  with  GRO-ALL 
Fertilizers  Every  atom  of  plant  food  becomes  available  under 
natural  soil  conditions.  There  is  no  waste.  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers 
are  always  in  good  mechanical  condition— never  hard  or  lumpy. 
This  means  labor  saved  for  the  farmer,  and  labor  saved  is  money 
earned.  Feed  your  land  with 
liberal  applications  of  GRO-ALL 
each  year  and  harvest  larger 
yields  of  improved  quality. 

Attention! 

Every  sack  of  GRO-ALL  bears 
our  trade  mark— the  Seal  of  Char- 
acter. Look  for  it  when  you  buy 
fertilizer. 

Thirty-four  years  of  contin- 
uous yearly  growth  is  indicative 
of  the  high  quality  product  and 
excellent  service  rendered  by  Buy  By  This  Tradp  Maru 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Gettytbnrc,  Pa. 


HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Harrisoobnrg,  Va. 


Agents  of  Character  Wanted  in  all 
Unoccupied  Territory 
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modest  wife  sometlmeB  bluBhea.  they  are  blushes  of  of  the  milking  machine  materially. 
happiness.     The   wife   of   the    appreciative    farmer        But  when  we  make  such  exchanges,  we  ought  to 

constantly  renews  her  youih.  for.  after  all.  youth,  be  pretty  sure  that  we  are  disposing  of  Bomethlng 

either  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere.  Is  a  matter  of  the  that  we  will  not  some  day  want  pretty  ^adlj.     In 

heart'     A  man   or  a  woman   Is  young  as  long  as  a  pinch  the  separator  might  come  handy.    So  with 

neaii.     a  uiaii   w  ^^^  ^^^  mower.    And  we  must  make  up  our  minds 

HOW  thrapp;eclatlve  farmer  enjoys  sunrise  and  fully  before  we  take  a  step  such  as  I  h^ve  hero 


Locating  Farm  Buildings 

CHAS.  C.  CONGER.  JR. 

LOCATING  the  various  outbuildings  on  the  farm 
without    regard   to    their    convenieHce,   Just   am 

they  occupy  ground  of  no  value  for  farming,  is  a 

Dractlce   too    many   farmers   are   paying   dearly   for  ._                                     ,.,».# 

today     Only  recently  1  saw  a  farmer  lugging  a  bag  sunset,  while  each  cooling  breeie  that  fans  his  face 

of  corn  up  a  steel  hill  to  the  hog  yard  far  beyond,  fans  his  appreciation  into  new  life.     The  songs  of 

When  1  asked  him  why  he  located  his  corn  crib  so  the  birds  find  a  responsive  echo  In  his  heart,  while 

far  away,  he   replied:     "I  could  not  build  it  near  the  beauty  of  the  humblest  flower  does  not  appeal 

the  hog  yards  without  taking  up  good  farming  land,  to  him  In  vain.                                       .     ^  ,  ,  k^,„» 

but  I  dlscovei-ed  my  mistake  years  ago.    I  am  earn-  The  appreciative   farmer  never   gets   over  be  ng 

^g    he  land  T    ^uid  have  occupied  several  times  a  boy.     He  will  laugh  as  heartily  as  aJ)oy  at  a 

each  year  In  carrying  corn  over  here."    This  farmer  good   story  or  a  Joke.     When   a  boy    who  has  an 

has  discovered  the  mistake  of  locating  farm  build-  affinity  for  the  ^^"""["^J^^^^.f  ^,'\^^                              this  work  daily,  we  have  discovered  that  It  pays  us 

lugs  without  thought.    He  is  preparing  to  move  his  ^^e  -t«  ,  ^^^^^^  Tgo  ^g '   the  wo^ds  ^v^r  f^^^^     handsomely,  especially  when  one  alms  to  make  use 

corn  crib  to  the  bog  yards.  Fatner,  i  wani  lo  «°  "»      »'                                              ,  the  knowledge  thua  gained.    Our  farm  accounts 

we  frequently  see  farm  buildings  badly  located  upon  dull  »"'',  ""'^""f'y*  *"'„„  „  ^,„,y,  ^p.    „cre  formerly  kept  In  a  ledger  and  in  a  very  elmpla 

that  cause  mlUlonB  of  unnecessary  steps.   It  amount.  *»*■/''«"■  ''"^'P;""'''"™  "T"    u,„aT  oyS     form.    On  .ne  page  we  had  "Cash  Paid  Out"  during 

to  but  little  for  a  day  or  a  -eek  but  think  of  what  P-  atlve  Jo     -'^^r     fo  K^    ,.i:i"„drmmsei?M     the  month,  and  on  the  oppoalte  page  the  amount  ot 

It  amounts   to   In   a  year  or   possibly   a   lltetlma  p*"*""/,'''*"^  "  '    ,'          ^..    |,,„.  ....  .,  ,,1.3.    "Cash  Received."     This  year  we  are  using  an  ac- 

Savlug  steps,  time  and  labor  should  be  the  main  con-  his  '"^""''f^'"  ^f^^",    Z"^  ^°'\^  eye.,     count  book  a  farm  paper  sent  us.  and  are  pleased 

shleratlous  In  selecting  a  location  for  farm  buildings.  nosB    and    '""e^tfulness    are    great    '"    »'»    ^^"^                     ^^  ^^     ^^  j^,,  ^„a  of  the  year  It  Is  Interest- 

The  amount  of  feci  handled  on  a  good-slied  farm  Multiply     multiply,   oh    farmer-   wth   appreciative     g         y                                      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 


Indicated. 
New  York, 

Farm  Bookkeeping 

M.T.MAHONBY 

FOR  a  number  of  years  we  have  maintained  a 
system  of  bookkeeping  here  on  the  farm,  and 
consld^ing  the  small  amount  of  time  required  to  do 


during  a  year  'is  astonishing.  If  stored  near  the 
feeding  places,  handling  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance,  while  if  storea  away  at  inconvenient 
places  requiring  the  feeder  to  make  a  horse  of 
himself  in  draying  it,  millions  of  steps  that  a  little 
tliinking  would  save  are  required  to  handle  It. 
Clustering  a  number  of  farm  buildings  together  Is 
never  advisable,  on  account  of  fire,  yet  It  Is  well  to 


hearts,  for  there  Is  still  room  In  the  land! 


Ing  to  know  the  amount  of  cash  received  for  milk, 
stock,  calves,  grain,  etc..  also  the  amount  of  money 
,  paid  for  labor,  machinery,  fertilizers,  Improvements, 

Needing    New     MaCninery     etc    For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  our  farm 
^  -  stationery  and  stamped  envelopes.     These  cost  but 

a  trlrte  in  comparison  to  the  convenience  of  having 
them  on  hand  always.  The  printed  stationery  gives 
a  buHinesH  air  to  the  farm,  and  helps  to  make  a 


B.  L.VINCENT 

»HESB   are  days   when   ail   kinds  of   farm   ma- 
chinery are  expensive.     We  do  not  feel  as  If 
we  can   afford   the  money   for  new   tools,  and  that 


never  advisable,  on  account  of  fire   yet  It  is  well  to    ;^.^^^^"  ^^^/^   "\\;'"";;r:    cl„ad vantage   of   our     good  impression.    Recently  a  typewriter  of  a  stand 
remember  that  fire  protection  and  convenience  can    often    woiks   to   the    general    aisauvaniagt  b  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


usually  be  had  by  merely 
doing  a  little  planning  be- 
fore building. 

The    number    of    farm 
buildings    being    moved    to 
mere    convenient    places    Is 
astonishingly    large.      Many 
Be<  tions  of  the  country  have 
what  are   known   as   "build- 
ing  movers."   men   who  are 
e(iulpped    for    the    business 
and   go  from  farm  to  farm 
throughout     the     country 
moving    buildings    that    the 
owners    discovered    were 
making    unnecessary    steps. 
Moving  such  buildings  to  a 
more  convenient  location  Is 
usually  a  paying  proposition 
for  the  farmer.     He  will  in 
all   probability  save  enough 
Htpps,  time  and  labor  to  pay 
for  the  job  of  moving  during 
the  first  year,  and  enjoy  It 
the  rest  of  his  life. 
Virginia. 


To  and  from  ih,  failroad,  th*  d,ahr$,  th,  neighbor  or  th,  pubUc  »aU,  th,  motor  truck  »av.,  much  w.ar 

and  tmar  on  machinmry 


--^  farming  operations.     Not  to  Invest  in  really  up-to- 

The    Appreciative    r  armer  date  implements  is  an  extravagant  thing.     Is  there 

G  w  TUTTLE  any   way   by   which   we  can   lighten   the   burden   a 

iT^HE   appreciative'   farmer    gets    more    than    his  bit  In  this  direction?    It  Is  worth  thinking  about. 

I     *   "       *^*^  .  >^T^-_    I »  r\..    ~.«„»    f«..>nci    tlioro    Qr«»    finmf    tools    that    ha 


1  three  square  meals  per  day.  more  than  bread 
and  bi:tter— he  gets  meals  at  all  hours;  yes,  and 
he  gets  dessert  as  well.  The  provender  that  he  gets 
keeps  him  hearty,  and  happy,  and  useful.  The  ap- 
prfdative  farmer  never  grumbles  and  complains 
until  his  wife  wishes  she  had  married  Bill  Smith. 


On  most  larms  there  are  some  tools  that  have 
seen  their  l>e8t  days.  Perhaps  they  may  be  standing 
round  under  the  shed  somewhere,  or  In  the  barn, 
taking  up  room.  Say  It  Is  an  old  mower.  We 
have  a  more  modern  make  now.  so  that  we  do  not 
use  the  old  one.     Why  not  turn  that  old  machine 


ard  make  and  an  office  desk 
were  Invested  in.    These  are 
improvements,  but  this  haa 
been    a   busy    summer,    and 
little  time  haa  been  devoted 
to    practicing   on    the    type- 
writer.   As  a  cow-testing  as- 
sedation  is  not  In  existence 
In  this  county,  we  have  kept 
a  non-offlclal   record  of  our 
cows  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  this  work  has  paid  us 
handsomely.     First  we  sold 
oiir    poorest   cows,    and   the 
best  cows  were  bred  to  No.  1 
Holstein  sires.     This  policy 
has  been  continued,  until  to- 
day we  have  a  herd  of  cows 
on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  ani- 
mal   Industry    that    we    are 
proud  of.     The  sale  of  sur- 
plus calves  from  these  cows 
amounts    to     a     nice     sum 
yearly.      A    heifer    calf    Ifl 
nerer    sold    to    a    dairy mpn 
unless  we  would  be  willing 
to  keep  one  of  a   similar   breeding   for  ourselves; 
hence   our   many   satisfied   customers   are  our  best 
advertisers.     This  spring   two  pretty   heifer  calves 
were  shipped  to  Georgia.    The  purchaser  was  so  well 
pleased  that  he  sent  us  an  order  for  ten  more;  so  our 
experience  has  been  that  a  square  deal  always  pays. 
Virginia. 


With  the  growing  need  of  advertising  farm  prod- 
ucts and  of   identifying   farms  In  connection   with 
until  his  wife  wishes  she  had  married  Bill  Hmim.     use  me  oui  on..      v,uj   "";^;;'"   "^  "r  -;7^;^     community  enterprises,  the  New  York  State  College 
Not  he.  indeed!     Why.  the  appreciative  farmer  can     In  toward  the  price  of  a  ^^^f^^,  ^   pay  a     orA^rlculture  suggests  that  all  farms  should  have 
bring  a  rainbow  of  hope  Into  the  cloudiest,  gloomiest     a   good    many   men   -^o   wouM   be   glad   to   P^         of  A^r  J\  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^„  ^^^^ 


day  that  was  ever  staged  upon  a  farm. 

Not  even  a  dog  wags  his  tall  unseen  by  the 
appreciative  farmer.  How  he  pets  and  appreciates 
his  hard-working  horses!  How  carefully  he  feeds 
them;  how  thoroughly  he  grooms  them!  He  under- 
stands his  horses,  and  his  horses  understand  him. 
When  he  says.  "Now,  Bess.  Alice!"  the  great  muscles 
Bwell.  and  the  feet  are  braced,  and  they  pull 
together  and  pull  hard. 

The  appreciative  farmer  makes  his  wife  happy 
because  he  Is  so  responsive  to  the  little  things  Mary 
does    for    his    comfort.      He    boasts    of   his    wife's 


fair  price  for  the  old  machine.  It  will  still  do 
pretty  fair  work.  I>et  the  dealer  have  It,  fix  It 
up  and  offer  It  for  sale,  and  he  can  afford  to  allow 
us  a  pretty  good  figure  for  It.  So  we  get  something 
off  on  the  price  of  our  new  machine,  the  dealer  gets 
a  margin  when  he  sells  the  old  mower,  and  the  man 
who  buys  It  will  make  It  do  for  a  good  many  years, 
as  It  serves  his  ptirpos*'  all  right. 


distinctive  names.  Among  the  most  common  types 
of  name  are  those  derived  from  some  topographic 
feature  of  the  farm.  Other  farms  take  their  names 
from  trees.  A  favorite  form  of  name  Is  made  by 
combining  the  old  English  words  "hurst"  or  "croft," 
which  mean  homestead,  with  the  name  of  the  owner. 
Sometimes  the  name  of  the  owner  is  suggested  In  a 
fanciful  way,  as  In  the  case  of  a  farm  once  owned 


in  this  way  we  turned  In  a  good  «parator  toward  by  former  Dean  Bailey   of  Cornell    the  farm  being 

a  milking  machine.     Somebody  wa.  glad  to  get  th.  known  a.  Bailiwick     J"'^  "7;  ."  ""*  ^.,'^; 

.eparator.     It  was  really  worth,  at  the  advanced  fanciful,  but   should   be  dlgnlBed   anc  descriptive. 

X  Of  machinery.  what\e  gave  for  ,t  originally.  In  a  majority  5. --■'.'•''.  "irr'-lT^.r-"- 
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^Practical 

Farmer  I 

-  -  •  —  —  ~ —  ''~™ 


COOtTINUOUSLV 


I    hunger  for  something  better  and  fuller  are  ordinary  Is  a  long  time  to  work  on  one  thing,  and  allows 

sensations   among  Christian    people.     And   I   know  plenty  of  opportunity  for  almost  every  conceivable 

now  that  these  things  are  unnecessary — that  when  advantage  or  disadvantage   to  show   Itself  and   be 

you    and    I    accepted    Christ    as   our    Saviour.    He  allowed  for  In  checking  the  final  results.     This  la 

offered    us   not   alone   salvation    from    the   penalty  how  long  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  haa 

of  our  sins,  but  salvation  as  well  from  the  poioer  conducted  Its  fertilizer  experiment  plots,  and  while 

of     sin — he     offered     us     Himself-^thQ     Indwelling  the   Ohio   tests   have   not   been    run   that   long,   Ita 

Christ — as  our  Victor,  and  If  wo  haven't  accepted  results  have  always  been  accepted  as  scientific  and 

the  uholc  gift  It  isn't  His  fault,  for  His  Word  Is  trustworthy.     Thousands  of  practical  farmers  could 

full  of  assurances  of  this  wonderful  truth.     And  If  be  found  to  testify  that  the  fertilizer  recommenda- 

others,  like  me,  have  read  the  Word  with  clouded  tlons  made  by  these  two  slatlons.  based  on  their 

understanding  or  with  lack  of  faith,  perhaps  there  experiments,  have  proven  profitable  to  them,  and  a 
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reached  a  point  of  eagerness  to  know  what  the  Vic-  vlnce   them   that  they   were  fundamentally   wrong, 

torlous    Life   Is    and    how    they    may    have    It;    If  For  field  crops,  until  scientific  research  convinces 

that   Is  the  case,   I   want  to   help — If   I   can.     We  us    that    we    are   wrong,    the    best    we    can    do    is 

don't    work    for   Victory— It's    God's   free   gift— but  to    continue    our    past    practices.      Correcting    soil 

we    surely   do    work    from    Victory — we   just    can't  acidity  with  a  Judicious  use  of  lime,  using  plenty 

help  it!  of   farm-produced   manure   supplemented   with   acid 

On   this   page   in   our   August    15th   Issue   I   told  phosphate,  rock  phosphate  or  bonemeal.  and  adopt- 

of  my,  then,  recent  experience  at  a  Victorious  Life  Ing  a  rotation  which  includes  as  many  leguminous 

Conference  and  offered  to  send  to  anyone  who  would  crops   as    possible,   will   not   only    give   us   the   big 

Subtcriptioni:    2  years  for  $1.00  (except  within  the  city     ^^Ite    me    for    it    a    little    booklet    answering    the  crops  to  fill  the  mows  and  granaries,  but  will  grad- 

«■:;;•;,'  ,«;K''&'dra';;u\;c*;Uo^':?%  «n?;'^^  ;•„"     n..es,lon    -what    U    the    victorious    Uter      some  nally  Improve  our  sella  rather  than  deplete  them. 

Foreign   subscriptions— Countries   in   the   Postal   Union  :     thirty  men  and  women  responded  to  that  offer,  and.  This  simple  outline  Is  the  basis  of  what  we  have 

$1.00  per  year.    All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance     from  letters  received   since,   I   know  that  some   of  often  referred  to  as  a  "permanent  agriculture,"  and 

and  checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to     ^^^^^   ^ave   accepted    the   complete   gift   of   Victory  when  more  of  us  put  It  steadily  to  work,  many  of 
"The  Practical  Farmer." 


SPECIAL   REPRESENTATIVES 

John  D.  Rom,  608  OtiiB'^.,  Chicago. 

Paul  W.  &  Gur  F.  Minnlck,  SOS  Filth  Avanut.  New  York. 

A.  D.  McKlnnar.  Pott  Dlipalch  Buildini.  St  Lonlt. 


Tht  data  on  the  addreat  label  ahowa  the  time  to  which 
youi  tubicrlption  li  paid;  Jan.  20  meant  that  roui  tub- 
icrlption  it  paid  to  January  1920.  Renew  at  leatt  one 
month  before  the  expiration  ol  your  tubicriptfon  to  avoid 
mlatint  any  coplet.  It  taket  a  month  to  change  date  on 
label,  or  to  put  a  new  name  on  our  mailing  Hit  alter  we 
receive  the  tubtcription. 


and  are  rejoicing  In  It — and  others  I  believe  have     our  worries  about  crop  failure  will  be  overcome. 


NOVEMBER  15,  1919 


It  almost  In  their  grasp.  I  want  to  renew  my  Invi- 
tation: If  what  I  have  tried  to  tell  about  hero  Is 
something  you  haven't,  but  want.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  write  me,  personally,  In  care  of  our  paper. 

Edward  T.  Waxker. 

=s       Better  Hens  for  the  Blue  Hen  State 

WE    would    naturally    look    to    the    "Blue    Hen 
State" — Delaware — to  Introduce  a  brand  new 

plan   to  encourage  the  breeding  of   better   poultry. 


Better  Machinery  Means  More  Crops 

ONE  result  of  our  recent  war  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  men  on  the 
farms  Is  their  ability  to  Increase  production  with 
Improved  machinery.  But  when  we  think  of 
it,  this  same  result  was  seen  after  our  Civil  War, 
when  many  men  had  been  forced  by  circumstances 
to    adopt    farm    machinery    Just    being    Introduced 

.     -    „-    ---   „   --    r '     about  that  time.    The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  haa 

A  T  this  time  each  year  for  several  years  past  ^jj  farmers  In  the  state  keeping  the  recognized  been  carefully  studying  for  a  number  of  years  just 
r\  I  have  written  a  little  Thanksgiving  editorial  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  accomplish  In  the  matter 
to  go  right  In  this  spot  In  our  November  15th  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  beginning  of  harvesting,  and  Its  findings  are  at  least  Inter- 
IsBua  Each  year  I  ve  had  a  deep  oense  of  many  December  1st.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  send  hens  eating,  even  If  not  possible  for  all  farms.  Men 
Bpeclflc.  as  well  as  general,  blessings  for  which  t^e     ^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^j   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^,     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

have  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  I  ve  tried  to     pu^ated  set  of  conditions;  Just  a  careful  account  of  binder  so  that  they  needed  little  additional   help, 

express    that    feellng-though    not   always   as   bu6-     ^^,   operations  with  the  farm  flock  must  be  kept.  Thirty  acres  harvested  In  a  day  was  possible  for 

cessfully  as  I  had  hoped!     But  this  year  my  heart     ^,,^   ^^   affidavit   taken   at   the  end   of  the  contest  some  men  with  Improved  machinery.    Twelve  acres 

and  mind  are  full  of  thankfulness  for  one  blessing     ^^  ^^  ^^^  accuracy  of  the  records.    The  state  board  a  day  was  the  best  one  man  could  do  only  as  far 

that  has  come  to  me  during  the  past  year,  so  big.     ^^  agriculture  Is  fostering  the  project,  and  they  have  back  as  1910.  and  If  he  had  to  use  the  methods  of 

so    wonderful,    so    Inclusive,    that    It    overshadows     ^^^red  15  substantial  c^sh  prizes-sixty  dollars  for  1840.  It  would  have  required  twelve  men. 
everything  else,  and  my  Thanksgiving  editorial  just     ^i^^  first  prize  In  yearly  contest  for  the  best  reports.  t       »     /^  ^ 

haa  to  be  about  that!  Experienced   poultrymen   will   visit  the  contestants  Let  S  Get  a  TruC  Count 

I  am  praising  God  and  thanking  Him  that  since     ^^om  time  to  time  and  make  careful  note  of  how  jT    will    only    be    a    few    weeks    before    one    of 

last  Thanksgiving  Day   I  have  received  from   Him     ^1,,^^^  ^^^^    ^tc.  make  suggestions  regarding  man-  1   Uncle   Sam's   representatives   will   be  around   id 

the  gift  of  Victory,  to  take  the  place  of  defeat.  In     agement.  etc..  but  the  owner   feeds  the  flock  and  ask  you  some  200-odd  questions  regarding  you  and 

my  life.     Isn't  that  something  to  be  thankful  for--     ^^^j^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j,    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  i^ieases.  your  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  four- 

a  Victorious  Life  Instead  of  a  defeated  one?     And     p^i^es  will  be  awarded  according  to  a  flxed  score  teenth  census  of  the  United  States.     Much  thought 

how   many   of   my   Christian   brothers   and    sisters     ^f   po,„t9.    but    proper   adjustments   will    be   made  was  given  to  the  present  schedule  of  questions,  and, 

who   read   this.   I   wonder,   can   say   fervently   and     between    the   size   of  flocks-for   Instance,   a   flock  while  It  may  not  embrace  all  that  It  is  possible  to 

happily  with  me  "Thank  you.  Lord"  for  the  same     of  1000  hens  scoring  90  points  will  equal  a  flock  ask.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  It  Is  more  compre- 

gift  of  Victory   In   their   lives?     Quite  a  number,     ^^  joo  hens  scoring  100  points.     The  conduct  and  henslve  and  acceptable  to  all  agricultural  Interests 

I've  no  doubt-I   know  personally  of  some  among     results  of  this  contest  will  be  watched  with  a  great  than  any  previously  used.    Fifteen  million  copies  of 

our  subscrlbers-but.  Judging  from  my  own  experl-     ^eal  of  Interest  by  poultrymen  everywhere,  and  It  It  have  been  printed,  and  farmers  may  now  obtain 

Is  hoped  a  large  number  of  Delaware  poultrymen  a   free   copy   by   addressing   the   census   bureau   at 

will  enter,  so  that  the  detailed  records  obtained  will 

be  a  fair  representation  of  one  of  the  state's  most 

Important  branches  of  agriculture. 


ence,  not  all.  For  a  man  or  woman  may  be  a 
Christian  and  still  live  a  life  of  defeat — don't  / 
know  It  from  thirty-odd  years  of  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous defeat  since  I  accepted  Christ  as  my 
Saviour — don't  you  know  It  by  the  same  token, 
many  of  you?  Thank  God  for  those  who,  reading 
this,  can  rejoice  In  Victory  through  our  I^ord  Jesus 
Christ — but  let  us  also  rejoice  that  the  Christian 
man   or   woman    who,   searching   his   or   her   heart 


Washington,  so  as  to  study  It  before  the  enumerator 
calls.  When  looking  over  the  questions  or  answer- 
ing them  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  valuation  of  proiv 
erty  for  taxation  purposes.     Upon  various  occasions 


n„r a.^;%.rr. r.^ .irz r  T2  ?jr„,^ocr; „;!.«: ::..i^.^\r.^ ..»..«« u. wo.u .^. ... ^r «>, ...t 


Think  Twice  Before  You  Leap 

P»VERY  now  and  then  somebody  speaks  out  and  It   has   been   dlftlcult   to  obtain   accurate  values  of 

Ej  says  that  most  things,  If  not  everything,  pre-  land  and  personal  property  because  people  hesitated 

vlously    accepted    as    true    about    the    matter    in  to    give    correct    answers    for   fear   they   would   be 

today    has    to    admit    defeat,    may    tomorrow    be     which  they  are  particularly  interested,  are  "bunk."  bound  unfavorably  to  them.     They  did  not  realize, 

praising  God  for   Victory— the  free  gift   Pa  offers     First,    maybe   It   Is   a   doctor,   regarding   a   certain  possibly,  that  federal  legislation  makes  It  unlawful 

you  and  me  today,  tomorrow  and  every  day.     For     disease  or  method  of  treatment;   then  a  minister,  for   any    enumerator,   special   agent,   supervisor  oP 

the   Victorious   Life  Is  the  normal  Christian   life,     regarding  a  particular  doctrine;   now  It  Is  a  sup-  other  employee  of  the  census  bureau  to  divulge  any 

and   the  Christian    who    acknowledges   defeat— the     posed   farmer  who  seriously  questions  the  results  Information   whatsoever  concerning  the  census  re- 

abnormal— and    Is    hungry    for   Victory   Is   well   on     of  fertilizer  experiments  which  have  been  carefully  turns.     A  heavy  fine  and  possible  Imprisonment.  oP 

the  road  toward  Its  obtalnment.                                         carried    out    by    two    of    our    leading    agricultural  both.  Is  the  penalty  prescribed  for  violation  of  thlg 

And  why  am  I  airing  here  my  personal  affair—     experiment   stations    for   a   great   many   years.      If  provision  of  the  law,  and  freer  answers  would  un- 

my    Individual    cause    for    thanksgiving— a   matter     we  are  to  lightly  cast  aside  all  the  flndings  deduced  doubtedly   come   If  everyone  knew    alwut    It.     The 

which    one    might    think    Is    strictly   between    God     from   the   mass   of  accurately   compiled   data,   and  actual  count  will  begin  all  over  the  United  State* 

and   me  and  not  a  subject  for  public  discussion?     refer  disparagingly  to  them,  what  assurance  have  on  January  2,  1920.  and  while  it  Is  expected  that 

Well,    I    know,   not   only   from   my  own   case,   but     we  that  the  solution  offered  In  their  stead  Is  trust-  the  population  statistics  of  all  cities  and  towns  will 

from   the    testimony   of   many,   that   defeat    In    the     worthy?     Surely  our  new  adviser  cannot  point  to  be  gathered  In  approximately  two  weeks,  the  farm 

Christian    life   is    a   common   experience— that   dis-     as  careful  a  test  of  his  plans  as  have  been  made  figures  cannot  be  gathered   In   less  than   a  month, 

coura«ement,   a   feeling   of   Incompleteness   and  a    of  the  ones  which  he  discards.     Thirty-five  years  as  there  will  be  over  seven  million  farms  to  visit. 
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Winter  Protection  in  the  Garden 


-W.  F.  MASSBY 


Here  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Mainland  we  can  keep  some  things  in 
the  rows  where  they  grew,  as  we 
usually  have  plenty  of  chances  of 
unfrozen  ground  to  get  them  up.  Per- 
fectly hardy  things  like  leeks  can  stay 
out  anywhere;  so  also  can  parsnips" 
and  salsify.  But  in  localities  where 
the  soil  is  locked  up  by  frost  most 
of  the  time  in  winter,  it  is  better  to 
take  these  up  and  pack  them  upright 
in  narrow  trenches  just  as  celery  is 
stored  in  some  places.  Then,  if  covered 
with  straw,  they  can  be  gotten  at  when 
wanted.  Carrots  win  also  keep  In  the 
same  way.  Here  we  leave  them  all  in 
the  rows,  and  simply  throw  a  furrow 
to  each  side  with  the  little  garden  hand 
plow,  and  mulch  with  manure. 

Onion  sets  which  we  plant  in  Sep- 
tember also  have  the  furrows  thrown 
to  the  rows  and  pulled  away  in  early 
spring.  Spinach  we  mulch  thickly 
with  manure,  though  usually  perfectly 
hardy  without  it.  Then  we  grow 
some  spinach  in  cold  frames  under 
sashes,  so  that  we  can  get  leaves  un- 
Bcorched  by  frost  for  the  table  in 
winter.  We  cut  only  the  leaves  of  this, 
BO  that  It  will  grow  again,  and  not 
the  whole  plant  as  we  do  in  the  open 
ground. 

When  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops 
of  the  dahlias  and  the  cannas,  we  lift 
them.     For  the  dahlias  we  dig  a  shal- 
low pit  about  a  spit  deep.     The  roots 
are  packed  in  this  upside  down  so  as 
to  give  greater  protection  to  the  buds 
at    base    of   the   stems,    on    which   we 
depend  for  the  growth  In  the  spring. 
Then  we  cover  them  thickly  with  old 
newspapers,  and  mound  the  earth  very 
thickly  over  them.    The  cannas  we  lift 
with  all  the  adhering  earth,  and  pack 
them    In    the    cellar.     In   an   ordinary 
winter  they  will  do  all  right,  like  the 
dahlias,    but    In    a    hard    winter   they 
may  rot.     Last  winter  some  that  I  did 
not   care   to   keep   were   left   out,   and 
they  all  grew  well  In  the  spring.    But 
the  winter  was  very  mild. 

The    late    Irish    potatoes    are   lifted 
when  frost  cuts  the  tops,  and  stored 
In  the  darkest  and  coolest  part  of  the 
cellar.     Sweet  potatoes  when  grown  on 
a  large  scale  are  kept  In  houses  built 
for   the   purpose.      I    was   In   a   sweet 
potato   curing   house   a   few   days   ago 
where   14,000   baskets  of   potatoes   are 
stored.    The  owner  not  only  stores  his 
own  crop,  but  buys  the  crops  of  others 
in  the  fall.    Some  have  storage  houses 
at  the  railroad  stations,  where  potatoes 
are  kept   for   anyone  and   shipped   as 
ordered    In    mild    weather    In    winter. 
As  the  sweet  potato  crop  Is  a  leading 
one  here,  the  winter  preservation  is  a 
Tery   Important   matter.     The   storage 
houses  are  paying  50  cents  a  %  basket, 
and,   as   the   country  will   come  very 
near   averaging  400   baskets   an   acre, 
and  some  a  good  deal  more,  the  crop 
is  a  profitable  one  at  the  storage  price, 
while   many   early  ones  were   shipped 
at   12   a  basket   in   the  northern   mar- 
kets.     The  storage   house,  taklpg  the 
risk  of  keeping  and  the  shrinkage  In 
winter,  must  get  a  good  price  In  winter 
and  spring.     We  usually  have  some  in 
good  shape  till  the  new  crop  begins  to 
come  In  In  summer. 

Where    one   wants    to    keep   only    a 
family  supply,  he  can  buy  them  now, 


as  I  have  done.     Then  take  boxes  of 
any  size,  line  them  thickly  with  paper 
or    strawboard,    and    then    wrap    each 
potato    in    old    newspaper,    and    pack 
them   closely   In   the   box,   and   finally 
cover  thickly   with  old   papers.     Mine 
is  a  dry  cellar.    I  packed  some  in  that 
way   in   October,   1918,   and   they   kept 
till   midsummer.     In   fact,    I    found   a 
few  in  August,  sprouting,  as  the  last 
ones  in  June  did.     The  sprouted  ones 
in  June  I  cut  and  planted  in  the  gar- 
den  just   as   we   plant   Irish   potatoes. 
They  all  grew,  and  are  now  spreading 
like  a  green   bay   tree.     Writing  this 
October    17th,   we  have   had   no   frost 
at   all,   and  the   potatoes   will   not   be 
dug  till  frost  nips  the  vines,  for  they 
are  still  growing.     Our  usual  date  for 
frost  here  Is  about  the  20th  of  October. 
The  late  lettuce  plants  are  heading 
In  the  open  ground.     Now  is  the  time 
to   set   plants   In  the   cold   frames   for 
later   heading.     It  Is  also  well  to  set 
some  parsley  plants  In  a  frame,  so  as 
to  have  it  fresh  and  green  in  winter. 
Some  late  sown  plants  come  In  very 
handily  for  this  purpose.     The  plants 
have  mainly  tap  roots.     The  tops  are 
cut    ba^k,    and   the   tap   roots   nipped, 
and  are  set  about  six  Inches  apart  each 
way  In  the  frame.     The  close-heading 
lettuces,  like  Tennis  Ball  and  Belmont, 
can     also    be    set    six    inches    apart 
each  way. 

Having  some  late  tomato  plants  with 
well-grown  green  fruit  when  frost 
comes,  we  wrap  these  In  paper,  and 
pack  In  boxes  In  the  cellar,  and  bring 
a  few  out  at  a  time  to  color  up  In  the 
kitchen  window.  Have  had  them  in 
this  way  good  for  slicing  as  late  as 
January. 

From  Baltimore  southward  the  Early 
Wakefield  cabbage  plants  grown  from 
seed   sown   in   September  can   now   be 
set    in    the    open    ground    for    spring 
heading.     The  soil  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, and  furrows  run  out  three  feet 
apart.     Fill  these  half  full  of  old  fine 
rotten  manure,  and  turn  a  furrow  from 
each  side  over  It.     These  rows  should 
run    east    and    west.      Then,    with    a 
I  shovel,   plow   open    furrows   down   the 
I  crest  of  the  ridge  thus  made.     Set  the 
plants    In    these    open    furrows    deep 
enough     to     cover    the     whole    stem. 
When  the  soil  is  leveled  In  the  spring 
they    will    stand    right    on    the   level. 
Plants  of   Hanson   lettuce  can  be  set 
between   the   cabbage,   and    will   come 
out  before  the  cabbages  need   all  the 
room,  and  then  horseradish  roots  can 
be  set  between  the  cabbages  to  occupy 
the  land  after  the  cabbages  are  cut. 

Cauliflower  plants  will  be  better 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  as  they  will 
not  stand  as  much  cold  as  rabl>ages. 


lots  had  been  sprayed  once,  twice  and 
six  times,  respectively.  The  crop  from 
five  average  trees  In  each  treatment 
had  been  picked,  graded  and  barreled. 
What  were  the  results? 

Those  sprayed  six  times  yielded  28.3 
barrels;  those  sprayed  twice,  16.6  bar- 
rels, and  those  which  had  received  one 
treatment,  10.3  barrels.  Figured  in 
dollars  and  cents  at  the  present  whole- 
sale value  of  crops,  this  would  amount 
to  $128.83,  $46  and  $27.17,  respectively. 

The  fruit  sprayed  once  or  twice  was 
scabby  and  wormy;  likewise  the  foli- 
age on  these  trees  had  fallen,  whereas 
that  on  the  six-treatment  trees  still 
carried  a  crop  of  vigorous  leaves  and 
fruitbuds. 


Ing  mulberry  on  similar  stems  of 
Morus  Multicaulls.  AH  pecans  are 
hardy  in  your  section.  The  pecan  is 
merely  a  species  of  hickory.  I  grew 
pecans  in  northern  Maryland,  only 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line.  The  coniferous  ever- 
greens as  a  rule  prefer  an  acid  soil. 
Fertilizers  will  help  them  if  applied 
on  the  surface  around  and  a  little 
outside  the  line  of  the  foliage. 

W.  F.  M. 


There's  one  farmer,  at  least,  who  la 
so  absurd  as  to  say  there  isn't  any 
such  thing  as  a  school  tax;  It's  Just  an 
Investment  in  your  brains. 


Spray  for  Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Some  men  who  had  sprayed  their 
peach  trees  last  year  were  badly  dis- 
appointed to  find  considerable  curl  in 
their  orchards.  The  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  trees  were  sprayed  too 
late,  according  to  W.  G.  Stover,  plant 
pathologist  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. In  order  to  be  effective  against 
curl,  the  spray  must  be  applied  while 
the  buds  are  absolutely  dormant,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Stover.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  the  bud  scales  are 
slightly  separated,  and  the  parasite 
which  causes  the  curl  can  grow  into 
the  tender  bud  tissues. 

The  orchardist  is  often  prevented  by 
his  other  spring  work  and  by  weather 
conditions  from  spraying  his  peaches 
at  the  proper  time  in  the  spring.    This 
danger  can  be  avoided  by  fall  spray- 
ing,  which   has   been   found  to  be   as 
effective  in  controlling  both  leaf  curl 
and   scale  as  the   spring  applications. 
The  weather  may  also  be  more  favor- 
able, and  the  other  farm  work  Is  out 
of    the    way.      Fall    spraying    may    be 
started   at   any   time   after   the  leaves 
have  fallen.     Lime  sulphur!  to  7  Is 
used  when  it  Is  necessary  to.  spray  for 
scale.     If  curl   alone   is  to  be  fought, 
the   strength    used    may   be   1    to    15. 
Only  one  application   of  the  dormant 
spray  is   necessary,   whether   made  in 
the  spring  or  fall,  although  the  regru- 
lar  summer  sprays  should  be  applied 
as  usual.    The  spraying  should  be  care- 
fully done  so  that  all  the  buds  are  thor- 
oughly coated  with  the  lime  sulphur. 


Proving  it  Pays  to  Spray 
A  hundred  or  more  interested  people 
gathered  recently  at  the  orchards  of 
Senator  Henry  Ackerson,  of  Hazlet, 
N.  J.,  where  the  Monmouth  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  County  Agent 
Ellwood  Douglass  and  the  fruit  spe- 
cialists of  the  state  university  and 
experiment  station  had  arranged  a 
spraying  demonstration  on  apples 
with  some  significant  figures  to  show 
the  guests. 

The  variety  of  apple  used  was  Ben 
Davis.     Throughout  the  season  three 


Queries  Answered 

EverKreenM  From  Hllpn. — MisR  M.  A. 
C,  Newtown  Square.  I'a..  askn  u« :  "Will 
you  kindly  tell  me.  through  the  columng 
of  your  paper,  how  to  start  evergreens  from 
a  slip  or  branch,  ak  I  have  heard  they  can 
be  grown  In  that  way." 

Some  of  the  coniferous  evergreens, 
such  as  arbor  vitae,  the  Chinese  biotas 
and  the  Japanese  retlnlsporas,  can  be 
grown  from  cuttings  made  from  the 
tips  of  the  branches  at  about  the  first 
hard  stem.  None  of  the  pines  will 
root  from  cuttings,  and  even  the  arbor 
vitaes  and  biotas  are  more  rapidly 
grown  from  seed.  The  cuttings  are  set 
thickly  In  shallow  boxes  of  sand  In 
late  fall,  and  kept  moist  all  winter  In 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  a  light  cellar. 
They  will  be  rooted  In  the  spring,  and 
can  be  transplanted  early  Into  nursery 
rows.  W.  F.  M. 


Home  Shrubbery. — G.  S.,  Oeorjtetown, 
llel..  a«kf«  UR :  "What  are  used,  both  for 
stem«  and  tops,  to  produce  the  Catalpa 
Hnnjrel.  Tea's  weeping  mulberry,  etc.?  Are 
they  grafted,  the  «ame  as  apples,  etc.? 
What  grafted  varletlew  of  pecans  should  be 
hnrdv  In  this  climate?  Otir  four-year 
H»>edl"lng  Colorado  bhie  spruce,  etc.,  do  not 
seem  to  grow  as  thev  ought.  D©  they 
want  arid,  or  neutral,  soli?  Tan  com- 
mercial  fertilizers  be  applied  to   them?" 

Catalpa  Bungei  Is  top-worked  on  tall 
stems  of  Catalpa  Speciosa;  the  weep- 


WITTE 

"Ann  Swing** 


Lever  CeniroOed 

rDRAG  SAW 

I A  Practical,  Safe,  Easy-To-Use, 
ILow-Priced,  One -Man  Outfit  for 

iFamen.  Shlnifc  mta.      EAflfcn. 

Timber  Mm.  SUveMakcn.  WoodCatten. 
CMtradMri.      ••xMakeni,       loerackcn. 

and  ahandy  money-malringeotfit  for  the  man 
who  has  timber  bmd  to  clear.  Easy  to  oper- 
ate on  any  size  or  kind  of  los.  Shipped  any- 
wberoi  campleto,  with  saw.  ready  fee  work. 

Direct  FroiiiFactory 

Yoo  bay  ffireet  from  WITTE— yaa  cetQuIck 
•hipmeat.  Yoa  get  a  complete  power  plant 
for  k)a  aawinff  or  foe  aawins.  Enarfne  fa 
4-cyele  WITTK  water  eooled.  BishHq>eed 
Kew-drivew  Arm  Swinff  Lever  operatea  saw 
leOatrokesperroinuteL  Moehainaorbelte— 
Friction  clutch.  K>erated  by  band  lever.  In- 
■tantiy  starts emstopa  asw  while  engine  is 
running.  Starta  aaw  at  alow  apeed  «  fuU 
apeed.  Qnteh  worlts  antomaticaUy  B  aaw 
pinchea.  Beveraible  wbeela.  Canbehanted 
or  pushed  anywhere.  Big  ahouid  pay  for 
itselC  in  !•  Aya.  Big  tiotor  folder  tella 
All  abootthe**Araa  Swrtea^  and  ether  ez- 
chuive  WITTE  fmmovements.  B^ve  npu 
decide  en  any  aaw  oatOterengina.— NITRITE 
JO  WnXB.'*  Get  WHTB  odcet  ud  save 
fnfffVflyf  ^ 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

mmuReH.  p/l 

nUEiVirtlltt. 


URSAS  an,  NIL 

2S4AIMHlliAfl 


25C>rds 


Eanrtomovafromcattocut.  lfak« 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  ChMp 
•ikl  easy  to  operate. 

nrowAK)Csmf 

Deaaianen'a  work  at  aae  »aimtthaa>i 
Makes  work  cMy.  BaaiM  can  alM»  be  oaa^v 
nmalBg  pampa  and  o<hsr  Biaehtnery.  WV 
UrilTTiirlr  -^-"—-^  Write  for  oar  Vtm  priea. 
^  lO-Tear  Goataatea. 

Ottawa 
lIlS.Ga. 

tmiNeilL 


SAWSJ 

••a* 


ANY  WOOD  .^. 

IN  ANY  POaiTfON 

ON   ANY  •ROUNB 

Wm\  «likt*afft.ThrM«k 

iHaS^abibm  nvitk  a 


_r  WW  Hoaa  m-n^uo  — w.  ._» .  ..p^aasler  end  wfll 

tet  fcng«  than  .w.     AdioaUd  In  .  mlnota  to  wit  a 

TMT-^  boy  or  BtroaaMt  inaB.   Ask  for  eataloc  Mo. 


OaeVmUoAA  MmUdoi 

i^-yMr-old  boy  or  ■tropa— t  jnaa.   A»it  tor 
m6   aodkMV  price.    Flrnt order  gets aveoey. 


r«Mv  Sawlaa  Mack  Cs..  Itl  W.  HanliM  8«..CIkag*.  n. 

ARRISONS'   NURSERIE 

raUlT  TREES  lUDDED  FROM 
FRUITiNC  OIOURDS 

IVach. apple. pear. plurii.  clierrjr. 
quince,  KrBVH*-vln»^,  Btraw  berry 
plant«,ra«p»»errt»-fl.  blR'kf<»rrlP». 
everKreens.  «h»r1e  treen  and 
8hriihl>ery.  Write fnr  1920  ratalog. 

HARRIHONR*    FTURSKRIKfl 
Box  'S*       B«rUB«  Maryland 
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Farm  Tenants  May  Become  Owners 


"How  can  the  farm  tenant  become  a 
farm  owner?" 

This  question,  asked  by  students  of 
agricultural  conditions  more  frequently 
perhaps  than  any  other,  is  answered 
by  a  member  of  the  federal  farm  loan 
board,  as  follows: 

The ,  statement  is  often  made  that 
the  federal  farm  loan  system  does  not 
help  the  tenant  to  acquire  a  farm,  and 
until  the  matter  is  studied,  this  would 
seem  to  be  true.  The  federal  land 
banks  can  not  loan  to  any  man  the 
entire  amount  which  he  must  pay  for 
a  farm.  It  will  loan  him  50  per  cent, 
only  of  the  value  of  the  land,  plus  20 
per  cent,  of  the  permanent  insured 
improvements.  The  farm  tenant  who 
has  saved  enough  money  to  pay  50 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  farm  can 
usually  buy  the  farm  and  give  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  for  what  he  is  unable 
to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  farm.  So 
It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  the 
federal  farm  loan  system  can  not  help 
the  farm  tenant  in  the  business  of 
getting  a  farm. 

This,  however,  is  not  true.  Here 
and  there  all  over  the  United  States, 
farmers  are  buying  farms  through  the 
aid  of  the  federal  farm  loan  system, 
which  they  could  not  buy  if  it  were 
not  for  that  system.  The  secret  In 
these  cases  is  found  in  the  desirable 
character  of  the  second  mortgage,  sub- 
ject to  a  first  mortgage  in  the  federal 
farm  loan  system. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  case  as  an 
illustration. 

OONCRimt   lIXUSTRATIoJr 

A  tenant  farmer,  occupying  a  farm 
of  160  acres  worth  $100  an  acre,  has 
In  the  course  of  years  become  pos- 
sessed of  plows,  harrows,  wagons, 
tools,  horses,  harness,  cattle,  hogs, 
poultry  and  other  equipment  sufficient 
to  make  him  a  desirable  farm  tenant. 
The  owner  of  the  farm,  who  may  per- 
haps  be  his  father,  lives  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  Is  not  a  man  of  very 
much  wealth.  He  does  not  feel  that 
he  can  afford  to  sell  the  farm  alto- 
gether on  credit,  but  the  tenant  has 
heard  of  the  federal  farm  loan  mort- 
gage, and  of  the  second-mortgage 
system  of  acquiring  a  farm,  so  he 
goes  to  the  landlord  and  suggests  that 
if  the  landlord  will  carry  half  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  farm  In  the  form  of 
a  second  mortgage,  he,  the  tenant,  will 
borrow  |8000  on  the  farm  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  owner  In  cash.  The  owner 
perhaps  says:  "No;  no  second  mort- 
gage for  me."  "But."  says  the  tenant, 
"this  Is  a  different  kind  of  a  second 
mortgage,  and  here  is  the  way  the  deal 
flguree  out:  This  federal  farm  loan 
first  mortgage  In  the  amount  of  $8000 
bears  5^/^  per  cent.  Interest,  or  $440 
a  year,  I  will  also  have  to  pay  1  per 
cent.  In  addition,  or  $80  a  year,  to 
amortize,  or  pay  off  the  debt.  This 
makes  $520  a  year  that  I  will  have 
to  pay  on  the  first  mortgage,  and  as 
long  as  I  pay  that,  the  mortgage  never 
comes  due  and  can  never  be  foreclosed." 

"Then."  said  the  landlord,  "if  that 
$520  a  year  is  taken  care  of,  there  is 
no  danger  of  my  ever  losing  my  second 
mortgage  by  a  foreclosure  of  the  first 
mortgage?" 

mortgagee's     ADVANTA0E.S 

"This  Is  a  fact,"  said  the  farmer 
"The   advantage   Is   that   of  a   second 


mortgage  when  subject  to  the  federal 
farm  loan  mortgage.  And,  further 
than  that,  your  second  mortgage  gets 
better  every  year,  because  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $520  a  year  the  $8000  first 
mortgage  pays  itself  off  in  about 
thirty-five  years.  If  I  do  fail  to  pay 
the  $520  a  year,  the  worst  that  can 
happen  is  that  you  will  have  to  as- 
sume the  payment  of  the  first  mort- 
gage, which  will  be  smaller  every  year. 
The  net  result  will  be,  first,  you  will 
get  $8000  in  cash;  second,  I  will  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  farm  of  my  own; 
third,  you  will  get  interest  on  your 
second  mortgage;  and,  fourth,  you  can 
not  possibly  lose  if  anything  should 
happen  to  me  so  that  I  could  not  carry 
the  first  mortgage." 

The  result  of  such  conferences  as 
this  is  that  frequently  the  owner  of 
the  farm,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its 
management  and  glad  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  someone  who  will  build  it  up 
instead  of  running  It  down.^Is  willing 
to  take  the  $8000  and  the  interest  on 
the  other  $8000,  and  will  enter  into 
this  arrangement,  and  the  farm  ten- 
ai  t  will  become  at  once  a  farm  owner. 
He  will  be  deeply  in  debt,  but  he  is  a 
man  Who  has  experience  and  equip- 
ment, and  is  in  an  ideal  position  to 
do  well  on  the  farm.  He  must  pay 
the  $520  a  year  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion of  his  first  mortgage,  and  on 
his  second  mortgage  of  $8000  he  may 
have  to  pay  as  high  as  7  per  cent, 
interest,  or  $560  a  year.  This  puts  on 
him,  in  interest  and  amortization 
charges,  a  load  of  a  little  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  which  at  present 
prices  of  farm  products  is  not  such 
a  heavy  burden  as  to  prevent  him  from 
retiring  a  part  of  his  second  mortgage 
every  year. 

The  federal  land  banks  are  careful 
in  these  cases  to  look  Into  the  matter 
HO  as  to  assure  themselves  that  the 
tenant  farmer  Is  not  undertaking  a 
load  which  he  can  not  carry.  If  the 
selling  price  of  the  land  Is  regarded 
as  too  high,  if  the  interest  rate  charged 
l)y  the  seller  of  the  land  is  too  high, 
or  if  the  buyer  is  not  given  sufficiently 
easy  terms  on  the  second  mortgage  so 
that  he  will  have  a  fighting  man's 
change  to  pay  off  these  debts,  the 
federal  land  bank  will  not  encourage 
the  transaction.  But  tbey  are  always 
ready  to  co-operate  with  land  owners 
and  tenants  on  any  basis  which  would 
give  the  tenant  farmer  a  chance  to 
l>ecome  the  owner  of  a  farm. 

Landlords  all  over  the  country  who 
are  renting  their  farms  are  beginning 
to  study  the  second  mortgage,  subject 
to  a  federal  farm  loan  mortgage,  as  a 
possible  means  of  enabling  them  to 
dispose  of  their  land  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  themselves  and  their 
tenants. 


How  Much  Concrete  Floors  Save 

By  increasing  the  value  of  manure 
produced,  concrete  floors  for  feeding- 
stables  will  return  their  cost  in  about 
one  year,  as  shown  by  tests  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  extra 
crop  returns  from  manure  kept  on 
concrete  floors  are  due  to  the  soluble 
plant  food  In  the  manure;  this  seeps 
away  where  earthen  floors  are  used. 

The  cost  of  concreting  floors  gener- 
ally amounts  to  al)out  $5  per  animal 


in  the  ordinary  feeding-stable,  and  the 
saving  in  manure  is  equal  to  this 
amount  In  every  1000  pounds  in  live 
weight  Of  steers  or  cattle  fed  for  the 
year,  as  compared  with  animals  fed 
on  earth  floors. 


Does  it  pay  to  co-operate?  Eight 
tons  of  wool  were  pooled  in  Morris 
county.  New  Jersey,  this  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  farmers  got  50  per 
cent,  more  for  it  than  they  would  had 
they  sold  it  individually. 


^The  Hei  Results 


from  your  fertilizer  will  be  greater 

if  you  use 

ROYSTER^S 


TffAOe  MARN 


aeoisTCBKO 


The  Fertilizer  that  made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co« 

Baltimore,  McL 


Every  Empty  GRO-ALL  Sack 

in  Your  Barn 
Mean*  Dollars  in  Your  Pocket, 

FERTILIZERS 

OF  CHARACTER 

Make  your  farming  operations  more  efficient  with  GRO-ALL 
Fertilizers.  Every  atom  of  plant  food  becomes  available  under 
natural  soil  conditions.  There  is  no  waste.  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers 
are  always  in  good  mechanical  condition — never  hard  or  lumpy. 
This  means  labor  saved  tor  the  farmer,  and  labor  saved  is  money 
earned.  Feed  your  land  with 
liberal  applications  of  GRO-ALL 
each  year  and  harvest  larger 
yields  of  improved  quality. 

Attention! 

Every  sack  of  GRO-ALL  bears 
our  trade  mark — the  Seal  of  Char- 
acter. Look  for  it  when  you  buy 
fertilizer. 

Thirty-four  years  of  contin- 
uous yearly  growth  is  indicative 
of  the  high  quality  product  and 
excellent  service  rendered  by  Buy  By  ruts  Trade  Mark 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Gettytbnrf,  Pa. 


HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Baltinere,  Md. 


Harrisooborf ,  Va. 


Agents  of  Character  Wanted  in  all 
Unoccupied  Territory 
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Yes — fifty  a  day.    How?  Read 
the  letter  below. 


"  'More  Eggs'  Tonic  is  a  Godsend," 
writes  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ice,  of  Boston,  Ky. 
She  adds,  "I  was  only  getting  12  eggs 
a  day  and  now  get  50." 

Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  Reefer'R 
"More  Eggs"  and  you  •will  be  amazed  and 
delighted  with  the  results.  A  million  dollar 
bank  guaranteea  if  you're  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
vour  money  will  be  returned  on  request  and  the 
Mere  Ecks"  cost*  you  nethins. 

"MoreEfgs"  will  double  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  epcs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit-maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  ex- 

{)ert,  43-")8  Reefer  Buildlnj,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
or  Sl.OO  package  of  "More  Eggs"  tonic 

Pooltry  Raisers  Everywhere  Tell 
Wonderful  Results  of  "More  Eggs** 

Makes  Hens  Moult  Fast 

I  would  not  I)*-  without  "Morp  Rkkh"  if  it  cost  flO 
a  package.  It  haa  hurried  the  moult  for  me  and  all 
my  Uens  are  bow  laying  their  full  capacity. 

JOE  MARTIN,  West  Plains,  Mo. 

*'  More  Efffs"  Paid  the  Pastor 

I  flan 't  express  in  words  how  much  I  have  rieen 
beneHtted  by  "More  Kges."  I  have  paid  my  dibtn, 
clothed  the  cblldren  In  new  dresses,  and  that  is  not 
all  — I  paid  my  pastor  his  dues.  I  sold  42fi  doeen 
eKKS  laft  week,  set  4  dozen,  ate  some,  and  had  1)^ 
dusea  left. 

MRS.  LENA  McBROON,  Woodbury,  Tena. 

1200  Eggs  from  29  Hens 

The  "More  Eggs  "  Tonic  did  wonders  for  me.  I 
hart  29  hens  when  I  got  the  tonic  and  was  Retting 
Hve  or  six  sees  a  day.  April  1st  I  had  over  12iiu  egi;8. 
I  never  saw  the  equal. 

EDW.  MEKKER,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

160  Hens— 1500  Eggs 

I  have  fed  2  bfixt-sof  "More  EKgs"  to  my  lieHsand 
I  ttiink  they  have  broken  the  egg  record.  I  have  IfiO 
White  Legherns  and  In  exactly  21  days  I  got  125 
doxen  eggs.       MRS.  H.  M.  PATTON,  Waverly.  Mo. 

$200  Worth  of  Eggs  from  44  Hens 

I  never  used  "More  Eggs'  Tonli- until  last  Decem- 
ber, then  Just  used  one  |1.W»  package  and  have  sold 
over  I2S0.S0  worth  of  eggs  from  forty-four  hens. 
"More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  It. 

A.  G.  THOI>E,  Sterling,  Kans.,  R.  No.  2,  Box  47 

1368  Eggs  After  1  Package 

I^aot  fall   I   bought  a  box  of  your  "More  Eggs" 

Tonic  and  would  like  to  have  ?  ou  know  the  result. 

From  January  Ist  to  July  1st  my  hens  laid  la***  eggs. 

A.  E.  WHITE,  Scranton.  I'a. 


^^  ^^     ^^  How  Much  Shall  ^Ve  Feed 

^11  r*  crcrc  ''°""''' 

^      ■  V      V         J        ^W^    J^r    ^^  J.   RAYMOND    KESSLEB 

^■^    ^"^  ^^^€5  "^^^    question    of    how    much    feed 

aWii^^  should  be  given  a  certain  number  of 

I    ^^    _  hens  is  one  that  always  perplexes  the 

I       M^k  '^^F  beginner.     His  question  in  most  cases 

^^^T  ^^^  ^r  receives  the  general  statement  that  the 

«r  appetites  of  the  fowls  and  their  liking 

for  the  food  is  the  only  way  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  food  needed. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  the  inquirer 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  How- 
ever, the  answer  is  about  as  definite  as 
can  be  given,  for  the  birds*  appetites, 
like  our  own,  vary  from  time  to  time 
so  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  The  production  of  the  flock,  the 
amount  of  outside  pickings  available 
and  their  general  health  all  tend  to 
vary  the  quantity  of  feed  needed  by 
a  given  number  of  hens.  However,  a 
general  outline  of  the  amounts  of  dif- 
ferent feeds  considered  sufficient  by 
experienced  poultrymen  will  help  the 
beginner,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  quantities  must  be  varied  to 
suit  the  appetites  of  the  fowls. 

Most  poultrymen  consider  a  quart  of 
grain  per  day — half  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  half  at  night — enough  for 
twelve  hens  if  moist  mash  is  fed  at 
noon  or  dry  mash  kept  before  the  flock 
all  the  time.  About  a  quart  of  moist 
mash  and  a  generous  supply  of  green 
food  would  be  needed  with  the  amount 
of  grain  given. 

A  good  plan  when  feeding  grain  In 
litter  is  to  allow  such  amounts  as  the 
hens  will  clean  up  in  a  few  hours. 
There  should  never  be  any  left  in  the 
litter  at  the  next  feeding  time.  If 
some  grain  is  left,  then  the  amount 
should  be  reduced. 

The  moist  mash  should  be  fed  in 
such  quantities  as  the  flock  will  con- 
sume in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Most 
poultrymen  endeavor  to  have  their 
fowls  eat  about  equal  quantities  of 
mash  and  grain  even  though  the  mash 
is  fed  dry, 

A  generous  allowance  of  some  green 
food  is  necessary  with  the  amounts  of 
grain  and  mash  mentioned.  The  green 
feed  Is  needed  not  only  to  fill  out  the 
ration,  but  also  to  add  bulk.  Sprouted 
oats  should  be  fed  in  such  amounts  as 
the  fowls  will  clean  up  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  A  five-inch  square  is  plenty 
for  twelve  hens.  Cabbage,  beets  and 
such  feeds  should  be  given  In  such 
amounts  as  will  be  consumed  In  half 
a  day,  but  none  should  be  left  over 
the  next  morning. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  Is 
the  ability  of  the  fowls  to  turn  the 
feed  into  eggs,  since  hens  producing 
heavily  will  need  a  great  deal  more 
feed  than  those  producing  little  or 
nothing.  This  must  not  be  forgotten, 
for  underfeeding  of  the  heavy  pro- 
ducers will  only  reduce  production, 
while  overfeeding  of  the  light  pro- 
ducers will  only  cause  the  develop- 
ment of  excess  fat  and  thus  produce 
sluggards. 

The  size  of  the  fowl's  crop  should 
also  be  considered.  Fowls  raised  under 
conditions    of    plenty    develop    large 

Send  me  one  full-size  package  of  "More  Egirs."  Bond  1     _-.    ^    „„^   rnnRPntipntlv  ran  assimilate 
this  with  an  absolute   Hank  Guarantee  that  you  will   i  cropS,  ana  consequently   tail   assiiuiidie 


production.     Food  and  production  are 
very  closely  related. 


Shipping  Raw  Furs 
The  weather  is  usually  mild  before 
November  15th,  and  very  often  so  dur- 
ing December,  therefore  skins  freshly 
taken  from  the  carcass,  especially 
skunk  skins,  should  have  all  excess 
fat  scraped  off,  bone  removed  from 
tails,  skins  placed  on  well-shaped 
boards,  fur  side  in,  stretched  taut, 
ana  nailed,  so  that  every  part  of  the 
skin  will  dry. 

The  Inexperienced  trapper  ships 
lots  of  green  fur  In  mild  weather,  with 
the  Inevitable  result  that  the  dealer 
receives  such  lots  in  bad  condition. 
Green  skunk  and  raccoon  may  be 
shipped  In  wooden  boxes  by  express 
promptly  after  skinning,  but  only  in 
cold  weather.  Green  skins  must 
never  lay  in  mild  weather,  or  for  any 
length  of  time  In  cold  weather.  If  the 
weather  be  mild,  the  fur  will  taint 
or  rot,  depending  on  the  length  of  time 
the  skin  is  neglected.  Hven  In  cold 
weather  the  skin  will  taint  in  a  short 
period.  When  the  skin  taints  or  be- 
comes rotten,  the  fur  will  slough  or 
slip  oft  and  become  worthless. 


How  to  Make 
Hens  Lay 


J.  H.  Denmead  of  the  Macnair  Poultry  Prodncts 
Company,  Department  114,  47  S.  Gay  Street,  Bald- 
more,  Md.,  will  Bend  on  request,  to  any  addretw,  a 
f  ullBlied  dollar  package  of  Macnairs  Chicken  Pow- 
der and  a  Free  Copy  of  hla  valuable  book  "Bigger 
ProHts  from  Poultry."  This  remarkable  prepara- 
tion causes  hens  to  lay  more  eggs  by  keeping  ibem 
in  healthy,  vigorous  condition.  It  helps  nature  to 
rid  them  of  disease,  and  protects  them  from  hawks, 
rats  and  other  barnyard  robl^ers.  Many  grateful 
users  write:  "I  simply  can't  raice  chickens  success- 
fully without  Macnairs  Chicken  Powder,'  "My 
bens  laid  all  during  the  moulting  season,  and  I  at- 
tribute it  to  Macnair'B  Chicken  Powder."  "I  have 
not  lost  a  single  chick  In  two  yean  since  using  your 
wonderful  i)Owder." 

The  Free  Book  tells  how  to  make  blner  profits 
from  poultry.  Send  a  posUl  to-day  and  a  f ull-slxed 
dollar  package  will  be  sent  prepaid.  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  Money  back  If  you  say  so.  Costs  you 
nothing  If  it  falls  to  pay  for  Itself  and  pay  you  a 
food  profit  besides. 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  bide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  (ur  oa.  and  mako  them 
Into  coats  (for  men  and  women),  robes, 
ruc's  or  gloves  when  so  ordered.  Vour 
fur  gooSs  will  eoat  you  !•••  than  to  buy 
ibciii  and  be  worth  more. 

Our  llluatratorf  eatalo*  gives  a  lot  of 
Information.  It  tells  bow  to  take  off 
and  car*  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  tho  freight  both  ways ;  about  our 
••!•  tfyelna  process  on  cow  and  horso 
bide,  calf  and  oilur  skins;  about  tho 
fur  sToods  and  came  trophies  we  sell, 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  oat  an- 
other wo  call  our  Paohlon  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  platrs  of  muffs* 
neckwear  and  other  flne  fur  srarments, 
with  iiriccH  ;  also  tur  ■■rmooto  romo4« 
olod  onrf  r«palrc4. 

You  ran  have  either  book  by  Beading 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  books  if  you  need  t>oth.    Address 

The  Cr*sky  Frisiaa  For  Com 
ff7i  Iiycll  Ave^  Kockcster. 


PAY  MOP 

Do  your  furs  bring  vou  as  much 
money  as  you  want  tnem  to?  Are 
you  disappointed  when  you  get 
your  checlcf  It  will  pay  you  to 
ship  your  full  collection  to  me. 
Because  of  waiting  ordors  which 
must  be  filled  quickly  I  will  pay 
the  highest  prices.  Also  an  extra 
additional  5%  on  all  shipments 
over  $50.  Check  will  be  sent  the 
same  day  shipment  arrives. 
Send  shipment  now. 


Ci^D  CAI  17  All  vartoties  of  Rocks,  Beds, 
fv/Ix  i3/\I-X«  Wyandottes.  Mlnorcas.  Ham- 
burgs.  Anconss.  Orpingtons.  I-angshans.  Brahmas. 
LeEhornsAndaluslas.  turkeys,  diu  ks.  geese,  guineas. 
Prices  low.  R«lpli  H.  Kaby,  ■..oa^onvlll*.  O. 


ft  TD  VCVG  M  Bronie.  R.  Red,  Narragansett, 
lUtx^E«I^  W.Holland.  Toms flOeacb.  B.  P. 
R<Mk  and  s.  C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels,  fSfiO  each.  Hatls- 
f action  afsu red.  Walter  Broh..  PowhaUn  Point. O. 


5% 

BEN  CORN 


»7S  aCVtNTNMflC 
ME.^    VOPIK 


HAY  AND  POTATOES 

Poultry  and  all  produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 

Qood,  steady,  active  demand. 

OIBB8*  BRO..  3S3  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia. 


Jw,- 


I  used 


15  Hens— 310  Eggs 

•Mors  Kggs"  Tonic  and  In  the  month  of 
January,  from  16  hens,  I  got  tlO  esgs. 

MRS.  C.  R.  8TOUGHTON,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Send  Coupon 

Every  day  counts.  Send  the  cou- 
pon to-day  for  a  full  elze  package  of 
'More  Eggs"  Tonic.  Order  now  and  start 
yoiir  hens  making  money  for  you.  Von  run 
no  rl'-k.  A  Million-Dollar  Bank  will  refimd 
instantly  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 
I^-ojlt  fov  the  experifjve  of  a  man  icho  hnt 
mude  a  fortune  out  of  poultry.  Act  NOW. 
Jut*t  put  a  dollar  bill  In  with  the  coui)on. 
Send  for  this  iMink-gnaranteed  egg  producer 
and  proflt-maker  HOW.    Today l 


E.  J.  REEFER,  Poultry  Expert, 

4358  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Our    Money   is    more 
than  a  match  for  youi^ 


RAW  FURS 


4-: 


refund  my  money  If  this  tonic  is  not  Batinfactory  to 
me  in  every  way.  I  enclose  |l.oo.  (Either  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  private  check  or  tl  bill.) 


Name. 


Addreu. 


larger  amounts  of  food  than  birds 
having  small  crops.  In  this  regard 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  only  a 
bird  with  a  large  rapacity  for  food  can 
be  expected  to  give  lasting  heavy  egg 


Our  competitors  say  we  bid  too  high — but  that's  the  way  we  get 
the  early  shipments — when  the  demand  is  heaviest.      We  turn  our 
money  over  several  times  whileour  competitors  are  doing  it  once. 
That's  why  we  can  and  do  pay  the  highest  prices.      That's  why 
we  are  so  generous  with  our  grading.      That's  why  we  ciiarge 
no  commissions.      That's  wny  we  pay  spot  carfh  the  day  the 

f roods   arrive — and    That's  why  our   business    is  growing  by 
eaps  and  bounds.    If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  square  pDEf? 
deal    send  for   our    price    list    at    once-today — it's  a  Imljlj 

DAVID  BLUSTElN  &  BRO. 
17S  West  27th  Street  Now  York  City 


THE     CENTER    OF    THE    WORLDS    FUR    INDUSTRY 
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The  Outlook  for  Dairying 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

W«  pay  12.00  for  tbs  best,  ll.UO  for  the  next  best  and  SO  cents  for  each  other  article  publlsbed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
■usgest  subjects  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  miut  reach  u«  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1281,  Dkci^mbeb  15. — Hog- 
butcherlng  time  Is  here.  Tell  us  of 
any  home-mnde  devices  yuu  use  to  help 
with  the  work,  or  any  special  ways 
you  have  for  doing  things,  llow  do  you 
keep  the  meat  for  later  use?  What 
kind  of  smoke  house  do  you  use?  Do 
you  have  a  "meat  club,"  whereby  each 
member  butchers  one  animal  and  shares 
with  all  the   rest? 

Topic  No.  1282,  Januaby  1. — What  are 
some  of  your  plans  regarding  crops,  stock 
and  labor  for  the  coming  year?  We  have 
lived  more  than  a  year  now  under  tho 
ai-mlstlce.  and  all  of  us  are  speculatlug 
as  to  what  the  future  holds  for  farming. 
What  are  your  views  on  the  matter? 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Fenn  Laird,  Va. — Ten 
'  years  ago  but  very  little  dairying  was 
done,  owing  to  the  bad  roads.  Macadam 
roads  came,  and  with  them  came 
creameries  that  stimulated  dairying 
and  breeding  of  better  stock,  till  today 
that  section  of  the  state  is  dotted  with 
creameries,  with  swarms  of  auto  trucks 
.  pouring  Into  them  with  milk  and  cream 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

At  present  we  are  getting  26  cents 
per  gallon  for  milk  delivered  three 
times  each  week  a  distance  of  two  and 
one-half  miles.  Milk  trucks  are  run  to 
distant  parts  of  the  country  to  ac- 
commodate those  not  conveniently  lo- 
cated to  creameries. 

Feeds  of  all  kinds  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful, but  extremely  high.  A  great  deal 
of  stock,  including  dairy  cows,  is  being 
Bold  to  avoid  feeding  high-priced  feed. 

Fresh  cows  are  selling  at  from  $125 
to    $150,    though    only    the    best    are 
.   bringing   this   price.     Inferior   grades 
-  are  bringing  from  $75  to  $100. 

In  practically  every  instance  the 
excuse  for  selling  cows  is  cheap  milk 
and  high  cost  of  living.  The  dairying 
Industry  will  be  crippled  somewhat  In 
this  section  the  coming  winter.  To 
what  extent  it  will  be  crippled,  or  how 
long  It  will  remain  crippled,  no  one 
knows. 

At  the  present  prices  of  milk  and 
feed  we  feel  that  the  gap  is  too  wide 
to  span  with  •profit.  Sooner  or  later 
city  people  will  learn  the  true  value 
of  milk  and  what  it  costs  to  produce 
<t,  when  we  will  get  a  price  for  It 
that  will  compensate  us  for  the  hard 
work  and  outlay  of  money  required  to 
conduct  dairying.  Till  that  time  ar- 
rives we  propose  to  drink  more  milk 
ourselves,  give  our  city  cousins  less, 
feed  fewer  non-paying  cows  high-priced 
feed,  and  take  times  easy  till  we  can 
at  least  be  half-way  decently  paid  for 
our  hard  work. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— 
Ours  Is  so  essentially  and  primarily 
a  dairying  section  that  it  Is  only  within 
recent  years  that  any  of  us  have 
thought  we  could  do  anything  else, 
yet  our  own  Is  one  of  the  fourteen  or 
more  farms  In  our  Immediate  vicinity 
that  is  supporting  only  cows  enough  to 
furnish  the  home  supply  of  milk, 
cream,  butter,  etc.,  today. 

Compared  with  former  years,  the 
present  price  of  milk  sounds  good,  but 
It  is  admittedly  below  the  production 
cost.  Feed  Is  neither  very  plentiful 
or  the  price  at  all  reasonable,  and 
farmers  are  not  enthusiastic. 

Yes,  we  have  a  milk  route  past  the 
door  every  day,  which  Is  a  handy  but 
expensive  way  of  marketing. 

Fresh  cows  sell  at  auction  for  $112 
to  $225,  the  higher  priced  ones  being 
registered  stock. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  feed 
and  the  inflated  city  wage  combine  to 
draw  every  farmer  who  can  possibly 
get  away  to  the  city  to  a  factory  job. 
Popular  propaganda  against  the  cost 
of  food  Is  finishing  the  general  chaos 
by  influencing  every  man  who  does 
stay  to  produce  as  little  surplus  as 
possible. 

Today  our  men  took  a  nice  heifer 
to  the  station  to  l>e  shipped  for  m^at, 
and  they  reported  lots  of  dairy  cow» 
going   in   the   same   bunch.     No   one 


seems  to,  care  about  milking  all  winter 
to  pay  for  the  feed  the  cows  eat  in 
the  meantime  and  being  libeled  by 
every  city  paper  as  a  reward  for  the 
unpaid  labor. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  F.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky.— 
Not  having  a  handy  way  to  market 
milk,  we  make  and  sell  butter,  instead. 
In  order,  for  us  to  sell  milk.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  haul  it  a  mile  over 
a  poor  road,  then  ship  it  fifteen  miles 
into  the  city.  We  therefore  consider 
it  more  profitable  to  make  and  sell  but- 
ter right  at  home.  The  price  received, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  demand.  At 
present  we  are  getting  50  cents,  but 
in  the  winter  we  expect  it  to  go  to 
55  or  60  cents.  The  butter  Is  taken 
up  on  Friday  by  a  man  who  takes  it 
direct  to  the  city  retailer.  Those  who 
live  on  or  very  near  the  trolley  line 
sell  milk  instead  of  butter.  With  them 
it  Is  more  profitable,  but  with  us,  even 
though  there  is  more  work  involved. 
It  is  practically  out  of  the  question. 
We  must  sell  butter  or  quit.  But  the 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk  which  we 
feed  the  pigs  and  poultry  pay  for  the 
additional  work. 

Most  farmers  here  raise  all  or  nearly 
all  their  own  feed.  There  are  no  fresh 
cows  on  the  market  in  this  vicinity. 
It  seems  absurd  to  tell  the  farmer  the 
same  thing  he  has  been  told  over  and 
over,  but  until  he  learns  that  boarding 
cows  is  costly,  he  will  not  succeed  in 
the  dairy  business.  When  he  learns  to 
keep  better  cows,  even  though  they 
come  at  a  high  itrice,  he  will  have 
learned  a  big  lesson  in  dairying.  In 
our  own  case,  good  roads  would  help 
the  dairy  industry  considerably. 


E.  C.  B.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. — The  outlook 
for  dairying  is  more  encouraging  than 
it  was  one  month  ago.  Then  the  price 
of  milk  dropped  while  prices  of  feeds 
were  advancing;  now  milk  advances 
for  the  month  of  Noveml)er,  and  feed 
has  dropped  some,  with  a  prospect  of 
still  lower  prices.  If  a  farmer  has 
good  buildings  and  help  enough,  with 
a  good  lot  of  ensilage,  the  outlook  Is 
fairly  good. 

I  am  getting  a  good  price,  and  have 
a  handy  market,  as  it  goes  to  a  grocery 
store  nearby.  Most  kinds  of  feed  are 
plentiful  except  oil  meal  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  which  are  so  high  they  are 
almost  prohibitive.  Fresh  cows  are 
selling  from  $150  to  $250  for  grade 
cows. 

As  to  factors  affecting  the  situation, 
the  farmers  don't  hang  together 
enough.  After  the  big  milk  strike 
there  was  strong  talk  of  building  a 
large  plant  here  to  care  for  all  the 
milli;  now  that  has  all  died  down, 
ard  U  th'is  giving  the  big  dealers  a 
good  chance  to  give  us  another  twist. 

Mrs.  A.  B.,  West  Valley,  N.  Y.— 
Dairymen  here  as  a  rule  are  well  satis- 
fied with  their  proflts.  Milk  In  cheese 
factory  brought  $2.37  a  hundred  pounds 
up  to  September  18th.  Butter  retails 
at  64  cents  a  pound.  Fresh  cows  are 
bringing  $100  and  upwards.  Farmers 
here  depend  on  their  dairies  for  their 
main  income.  Owing  to  scarcity  of 
help,  many  have  installed  milking 
machines. 

Though  feed  is  som^^what  lower  in 
price,  farmers  are  learning  to  depend 
more  on  their  silos.  In  one  vicinity 
sunflowers  were  raised  in  the  corn, 
and  it  is  said  they  made  good  silage 
cut  in  with  the  com.  Legumes  are 
being  ral.sed  more  for  green  feed. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  here 
three  dairymen  have  lost  cows  with 
anthrax.  Two  m(»n  lost  seven  each: 
the  other  I  don't  know  the  exact 
number. 

A.  S.,  Delmont,  N.  J. — Dairying  in 
this  section,  I  think,  will  be  very 
profitable  this  winter,  as  many  people 


around  here  are  selling  their  stock  on 
account  of  not  having  enough  feed  to 
last  them  through  the  winter.  I  have 
enough  for  mine.  The  reason  for  not 
getting  enough  hay  is  because  the 
summer  months  were  too  stormy  and 
the  people  couldn't  get  any  good  clover 
or  alfalfa. 

The  price  I  am  receiving  for  milk 
now  is  10  cents  a  quart,  wholesale,  and 
I  think  I  will  receive  more  pretty  soon 
on  account  of  people  selling  their  cows. 
I  market  my  milk  in  a  city  about  five 
miles  away.     I  have  a  truck,  capacltyj 


l^j.  tons,  so  I  can  deliver  my  milk  and 
be  back  in  about  60  minutes. 

Feed  Is  very  scarce  this  winter,  but 
I  have  ordered  a  carload,  so  I  am  not 
afraid  of  not  getting  any.  The  price 
is  pretty  high,  but  I  would  rather  pay 
a  high  price  for  feed  and  get  a  high 
price  for  milk  than  let  everything  be 
cheap  and  a  man  not  malce  anything. 
I  have  about  ten  tons  of  sugar  beets, 
so  I  can  feed  my  cattle  very  good  this 
winter. 

Fresh  cows  are  seling  around  here 
from  $50  to  $200. 


We  Need  Immediately 

Skunk,  Muskrat,  Coossum, 
Raccoon,  Fox,  6«^r,  Mink, 
Beaver,  Lynx,  Marten,  etc. 


FURS 


We  need  furs  badly  to  meet  the  demands 

of  our  outlets  and  are  ready  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  ever  before;  we  can  use  all  the  furs  you  can 
ship  and  will  pay 

Highest  Market  Prices  "S!v%?£S"  -i— — 

No  matter  where  you  ship  your  raw  furs  they  eventually  reach  New  York. 
Why  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  prices  when  you  can  ship  direct  to  Geo.  L 
Fox  of  New  York  and  get  highest  New  York  market  prices? 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

You  get  full  value — not  a  penny  deducted.  For  years  our  system  of  grad- 
ing has  insured  trappers  the  highest  prices  and  won  for  us  the  name  of  the 
"fur  house  that  guarantees  satisfaction."  Thousands  of  thoroughly  satis- 
fied trappers  and  shippers  continue  to  ship  to  us  every  year,  because  we 
treat  them  fair — give  correct  grading — pay  every  cent  of  value  for  their 
furs.    Your  shipment  will  be  held  to  order  if  desired. 

Trapptrs  fiuldt— Shipping  Tags— MarM  Rtpoils  — FREE 

Get  the  latest  information  on  fur  prices.    Don't  ship  a  dollar's 

rECTT^^  worth  of  furs  until  you  compare  our  latest  special  price  list  and 
advance  information — sent  free  on  request,  with  free  shipping 
tags  and  Trappers  Gaide.  Ship  all  your  furs  to  Geo.  L  Fox  and 
get  record  breaking  prices.    You  take  no  chances. 

Thm  Hoamm  thmt  Oumm» 
mn*mmm    Satlmtm4stlon 

216-184  W.  25111  STREET 

^^g^^^V%^  V"*"^^"    ■■    ■    ^•^  MEW  YORK,  H-Y. 


GEO.  I.  FOX 


RAW  FURS 

WANTED 

Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  and 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  tlian  you  expect  we  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co.— Raw  Furs 

138.140   ffm^^^^l^  NEW 

West       VfOMt  iT         YORK 

29th  Street   \#  ^^  %•/  CITY 


V  ;v^.-<. 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to  the  House  That  Satisfies 

There  Is  a  certain  feeling  of  satiMfaction  in  marketing  your  Haw  Furs  to  the  l^est 
advantage.  I^et  us  give  you  that  sense  oi  gralltlcation  that  will  Hurely  be  yours  when 
you  receive  our  check  for  one  hundred  ceut«  on  every  dollar.  Values  based  on  uuexceUed 
marketing  conditions,  lll>eral  assortment,  and  30  years  of  square  di  allng. 

We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  poat  charges  and  deduct  no  commission.  Send  /or  our 
free  -price  Hit  and  tagi. 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  115-121  West  29th  St.,  New  York 


WITTE 

2H-P.Piills2| 

Biff  Vala»—Bi|rSarplas  power.  A 
Immediate  Shipment.  Otler  in-  ^ 
cludea  engine  on  sicids— >readr  ^ 
to  lua.Lif •  ruxvoto*  asminat  defect*. 

LOW  PftiCES— DIRCCT 
Any  lise— 2  to  SO  H-P.— Station* 

Euirt  liat  *UES.~Bd.  H.  Witt*.  Ptm! 

WiTTE  Engine  Works 

KANSAS  cmr,  MO. 
prrrsauRON.  PA. 


SSMOaktoM^  A« 

2541  biplr*  SvJMtas 


e  d 


Ship  your  fnr«  here.   Oar  prices 
■r«  record  breakini  hi<h.      We 
pay  all  yoar  ahipping  cbargea  on 
•hipmcata  of  {20  and  over.   On 
•hipmenta  of  $100  a- ^  over  you  get  %% 
additional  and  ■  lueral   aaaortraeot. 
Pot  yoar  own  vatuation  on.     We  will 
bold  them  •ep«r«te  on  reqaeat.  Price  It  «t 
and  Trapper  Gaide  cent  free  on  reqoeat, 

IHARRY  LEVY  WJ9l2|S.«£i 
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Warm  as  an  arctic 


washes  off  like  a  boot 


The  new  "U.  S."  Walrus  which  is  fast  be- 
cominff  DODuIar  among  farmers  everywhere 


FOR  years  farmers  have 
needed  a  high  rubber  over- 
sj^oe  —  easy  to  put  on  and  take 
Qff — warm  and  comfortable  — 
one  that  could  be  easily  cleansed 
of  the  dirt  of  the  barnyard. 

There's  an  overshoe  like  that 
ready  for  you  this  winter.  VS/'ith 
an  all -rubber  surface  —  snow- 
tight  and  water  -  tight  —  lined 
with  thick,  soft  fleece  —  the  tie w 
U.  S.  ^Valrus  is  just  the  thing 
you've  been  looking  for. 

It  slips  right  on  over  your 
regular  shoes.  You  can  trudge 
through  mud  and  wet  all  day,  and 
then  at  your  doorstep  —  swishl 


— a  pail  of  water  washes  the  U.  S. 
Walrus  as  clean  as  before  you 
started.  A  moment  to  unbuckle 
them  and  leave  them  at  the 
door,  and  you  enter  the  house  as 
clean  and  dry-shod  as  you  left  it. 

Think  of  having  an  overshoe 
that  keeps  your  feet  warm  as  an 
arctic  does  —  dry  as  a  boot  will 
—in  the  coldest, wettest  weather! 
In  every  way  the  new  U.  S. 
Walrus  is  the  farmer's  ideal 
overshoe. 

At  exactly  the  points  where 
overshoes  usually  wear  out  first, 
the  U.  S.  \Valrus  has  been  made 
strongest. 


U.S.Walnii — An  overshoe  with  an 
all-rubber  surface  that  can  actually 
be  washed  off  after  wearing.  Warm 
as  an  arctic.  Absolutely  water- 
tight. All  weights  and  sizes ;  in  red, 
black,  and  white. 
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Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show 
you  a  pair  of  the  newU.S.  Walrus. 

Other'U.  S:  Models— aU  built 
for  the  hardest  wear 

It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  want  a  boot  for  the  wet 
season,  a  bootee  or  rubber  for 
general  use,  or  a  cloth-top  arctic 
— you  can  find  in  U.  S.  Rubber 
footwear  exactly  what  you  need. 


made  with  the  same  care  in  de- 
tails of  construction  as  the  U.  S. 
Walrus.  Tough,  heavy  soles- 
special  reinforcements  at  toe  and 
heel  —  and  always  the  highest 
quality  rubber — these  points  are 
winning  U.  S.  Rubber  footwear 
thousands  of  new  friends  every 
year. 

The  U.  S.  Seal,  wherever  you 
find  it,  means  solid  wear  and 
long    service   for   your   money. 


Every  one  of  these  models  is 

U.  S."Boots — reinforced  where  the  wear  is  hardest 

1  The  sole — Five  soles  in  one,  all  of  the  finest  rubber  and  fabric. 

2  Back  of  the  heel — Every  step  you  take  with  ordinary  boots 
strains  the  seam  in  back.  At  this  point  every  U.  S.  Boot  is 
reinforced  with  ten  thicknesses, 

3  The  toe — Has  a  cloth  lining,  a  rubber  and  fabric  strip  around  the 
edge,  a  "vamp"  lining,  a  toe  cap,  and  a  sheet  of  highest  quality 
rubber  on  the  outside. 

4  The  "bend"  in  front— A  boot  has  no  lacing  in  front  to  "give"  as 
you  walk.  Every  mile  you  cover,  the  rubber  there  bends  and 
buckles  750  times.  Six  heavy  thicknesses  give  long  wear  to  U.  S. 
Boots  at  this  point. 


U.  S.  Arctics — Made  of  snow- 
tight  cashmerette,  warm  and 
comfortable.  Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hardest 
One,  two,  four,  and  six 
buckles,  all  weights  and  sizes. 


U.  S.  Boots  —  All  sizes  and 
styles:  Short,  Storm  King» 
Sporting,  and  Hip.  In  red, 
black,  and  white. 


U.  S.  Bootee— Worn  over 
the  sock.  An  all -rubber 
surface,  easily  washed  off. 
Water-tight.  Reinforced 
where  the  wear  is  hardest. 
Comes  in  red,  black,  and 
white.  Hy-Bootee,  six  eye- 
lets;Lo-Bootee,  four  eyelets. 
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Ask  for  U.  S.  RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Tki«  M  tk«  farm  women't  owm  «I«p«rtin«nt— /or  th«m  and  by  tham.  It  U  deTOted  to  th«  diaciMMon 
of  to5«  of  eT.rydor  int.ro.t  to  th.  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  farmer  mTit..- 
^d  .xDects-TOU  not  only  to  write  your  expenencet  on  the  topic,  under  discuuion  but  ai.o  to 
orop^^topic.  for  future  dUcu«ion..  The  be.t  letter  publUhed  herein  each  "•«•  w.ll  be  awarded 
ll^x^  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  wUl  pay  fifty  cents.  Addre« 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


DBcr.MBF.R  15. — It  always  seems  more  like 
Christmas  time,  especially  Christmas  day. 
if    we   decorate   our    rooms   and   dress  up 

'  the  dining-room  table  with  favors,  etc. 
Tell  us  w^hat  we  can  do  along  these  lines 
with  things  close  at  hand,  and  do  not 
forget  the  all-important  Christmas  tree. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  you  think 
we  ought  to  discuss  during  1920? 


January  1. — After  Christmas  we  Just  like 
to  .sit  down  and  make  something  for 
ourselves.  Maybe  It  Is  a  crocheted  yoke, 
a  knitted  scarf,  an  embroidered  cover,  or 
just  plain  "fancy  work."  Tell  us  what 
and  how  you  are  doing,  so  we  can  do 
It  also. 
Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  do*»  not 

rmach  ut  at  least  IS  daya  before  the  date  of 

iamue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


Rolls,  Buns,  Rusk  and  Other  Goodies 


Mrs.  T.  E.  W.,  Jr.,  Wyoming,  Del— 
If  you  want  t9  make  a  name  for  being 
a  good  baker,  just  use  this  recipe,  as 
rolls  made  by  it  never  fail  to  receive 
favorable  mention:  Mix  V2  cupful  lard 
with  1  cupful  warm  mashed  potatoes, 
Va  cupful  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  salt, 
2  well-beaten  eggs,  1  cupful  scalded 
milk.  1  cupful  flour,  1  cake  compressed 
yeast  dissolved  in  V2  cupful  luke  warm 
water.  Set  to  raise  two  hours,  then 
add  6  cupfuls  flour.  Let  raise  one  and 
one-half  hours.  I  use  this  foundation 
for  all  my  sweet  breads. 

When  I  want  cinnamon  rolls,  I  roll  to 
14-inch  thickness,  spread  with  butter, 
sprinkle  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  and 
either  currants  or  raisins,  roll  up,  and 
cut  in  2V>  to  3-inch  slices.  Arrange 
closely  in" a  pan,  having  flrst  greased 
and  sprinkled  the  pan  generously  with 
brown  sugar  to  make  them  sticky, 
which  we  think  is  the  best  part  of  a 
cinnamon  bun. 

To  make  pretty  tea  rolls,  put  three 
little  balls  of  dough  in  your  muffin 
pans,  let  raise,  and  bake.  You  then 
have  shamrock  or  three-in-one  rolls. 

If  I  want  a  raisin  loaf,  I  knead  a 
piece  of  dough  full  of  raisins.  When 
It  is  baked,  mix  pulverized  sugar  and 
milk  and  coat  the  top. 

Again,  for  a  change  I  roll  a  piece  of 
the  bread  to  Inch  thickness,  spread 
with  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  and  a  generous  amount  of 
raisins,  put  another  piece  of  the  dough 
rolled  the  same  thickness  on  top,  press 
together  with  the  rolling-pin,  repeat 
the  butter,  sugar  and  cinnamon,  omit- 
ting the  raisins. 

To  make  Parker  House  rolls,  roll 
the  dough  to  V'-inch  thickness,  spread 
lightly  with  butter  or  lard,  cut  with 
3-inch  biscuit  cutter,  crease  through 
center  heavily  with  dull  edge  of  knife, 
fold  over  In  pocketbook  shape,  press 
together  so  they  will  not  draw  open 
in  raising. 

Of  course,  all  the  rolls  and  buns  are 
to  have  a  final  raise  before  being  baked. 

M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.— Since  sugar 
has  been  so  scarce  I  find  the  sweetened 
rolls  and  other  yeast-raised  cakes  a 
great  saving  in  that  commodity.  Every 
time  I  make  bread  I  try  to  make  a 
tin  of  rusks  or  buns,  using  some  of  the 
dongh.  I  knead  in  considerable  more 
shortening,  roll  out,  then  sprinkle  with 
fill  gar,  cinnamon  and  currants  or 
(hopped  raisins,  then  roll  up  the  sheet, 
beginning  at  one  end,  slice  off  the 
eiuls.  and  place  the  circles  in  a  greased 
])an  to  raise,  and  then  bake  in  a  quick 
oven,  brush  over  with  melted  lard  or 
butter  while  hot.  and  roll  in  powdered 
or  confectioners'  sugar  if  desired. 

A  currant  tea  ring  looks  so  orna- 
mental that  it  gives  the  impression  of 
being  fussy  or  hard  to  make,  but  it 
is  really  not  so  much  trouble  as  the 
above  buns.  For  best  results  with  any 
of  these  sweetened  doughs,  set  sepa- 
rately, and  use  milk  for  entire  wet- 
ting, and  a  compressed  yeast  CAke  If 
possible.  But  really  good  ones  can  be 
made  with  a  cup  of  freshly  made  po- 
tato yeast  if  a  little  less  wetting  or  a 
little  more  flour  is  used  in  mixing. 
Use  only  the  best  bread  flour.  Bgga 
are  an  addition,  but  not  a  necessity. 
Good  results  can  be  had  with  the  ordi- 


nary dough  if  more  shortening  is 
kneaded  in.  I  always  use  lots  of  milk 
in  even  my  bread  dough,  as  it  produces 
a  much  whiter,  finer  grained  crumb 
with  moist  keeping  qualities  and  a 
more  nourishing  bread. 

Try  a  tea  ring  as  follows:  1  cake 
compressed  yeast  if  set  over  night,  2  if 
quicker  results  are  wanted,  1  cupful 
scalded  milk,  1  cupful  water,  1  table- 
spoonful  sugar,  6  tablespoonfuls  lard 
or  butter,  %  or  V^  cupful  sugar,  7  cup- 
fuls sifted  flour,  2  to  3  eggs,   i^  tea- 


and  1  cupful  currants.  Mix  together 
well.  Add  flour  enough  to  knead  into 
a  stiff  loaf,  and  let  raise.  When  light, 
roll  out  %  inch  thick,  cut  with  a 
biscuit  cutter,  butter  one  half,  lap  the 
other  half  over  it,  let  raise  till  very 
light,  then  bake. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y. — 
After  my  bread  sponge  is  light,  but 
before  I  knead  it  into  a  hard  loaf,  I 
sometimes  take  a  portion  and  add  a 
good  cupful  of  sugar  to  the  quart  of 
sponge,  knead  stiff,  and  let  raise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  I  turn  out  on  a 
well-floured  board,  cut  into  pieces  as 
large  as  biscuits,  knead  each  piece  just 
enough  to  flour  the  edges  and  prevent 
sticking,  and  place  rather  closely'  in 
the  tin  to  raise,  bake  a  rich  brown  in  a 
quick  oven. 

If  I  want  rusks  I  crowd  them  more 
in  the  tins,  and,  when  just  about  done, 
brush  the  top  with  sugar  and  milk  to 
make  them  shiny. 

My  neighbor  used  to  make  a  de- 
licious yellow  "sweet  biscuit"  by  add- 
ing a  well-beaten  egg  to  the  sponge 
with  the  sugar. 

A  friend  of  mine  takes  sweetened 
dough,  divides  it  into  three  strips,  and 
braids  the  most  beautiful  fancy  breads 
imaginable.  It  would  make  one  hungry 
just  after  dinner  to  look  at  her  baking. 

Ijast,  but  not  least,  I  remarked  to  my 


husband's  sister  once  when  my  baby 
teased  for  some  very  fancy  circular 
rolls  with  currants  inside  and  icing 
on  top,  that  "one  never  knows  whether 
bakery  stuff  will  do  for  babies  or  not" 
She  laughingly  replied:  "Mother  made 
those  this  morning."  These  were  cut 
in  strips  and  rolled  round  and  round 
just  as  you  might  "wad"  your  hair,  and 
I  fed  the  baby,  to  her  entire  satisfac- 
tion— also  my  own. 

Miss  M.  M.,  Fairview,  Pa.— To  make 
a  cinnamon  cake,  put  2  quarts  of  light 
bread  sponge  into  a  large  bowl  or  dish, 
add  V2  cupful  lard,  a  little  salt,  V^  cup- 
ful sugar,  and  1  or  2  eggs  well  beaten. 
Stirr  all  together,  then  add  flour,  using 
your  hands  to  mix  the  dough,  which 
should  not  be  made  stiff.     Set  this  in 
a  warm  place  to  raise,  and,  when  light, 
roll  out  as  soft  as  possible  about   Vi 
inch  thick,  and  put  in  long,   shallow 
pans,   which  should   be  greased.     I^t 
raise   again,    and,   when    light,   spread 
melted    butter   or   lard    over    the    top, 
sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar,  and  lastly 
with    cinnamon.      Bake    about    fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  brown  on  top,   in  a 
well-heated  oven. 

For  Dutch  apple  cake,  prune  cake, 
peach  cake  and  onion  pie,  use  pie  tins 
instead  of  the  long  pans.  Pare  and  cut 
into  eight  pieces  any  good  cooking 
apples,  and  when  the  cakes  are  light. 


spoonful   salt,    %   teaspoonful  nutmeg. 
Dissolve  the  yeast  in  the  luke  warm 
liquid,    add    lard    and    sugar    and   the 
beaten  eggs,  beat  in  part  of  the  flour 
until    real    creamy,    then    a'dd    balance 
and   knead    slightly,   place   in    greased 
bowl  to  raise,  roll  out  in  oblong  shape 
14    inch    thick,    sprinkle    with    brown 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  currants,  roll  up 
the  long  way  of  the  oblong  and  join 
the    ends    in    a    circle    on    a    greased 
baking  sheet;  with  shears  clip  ^-inch 
slices  almost  through,  turn  each  slice 
partly  on  its  side  to  show  fllling.    This 
gives  a  many  pointed  star  shape.    Let 
raise,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.    After 
brushing   over   with   egg  diluted  with 
milk,  ice  while  hot  with  a  bit  of  con- 
fectioners'   sugar   moistened   with   hot 
water  and  flavored  with  lemon. 


O.  M.  A.,  MuUica  Hill,  N.  J.— To 
make  Dutch  cake  I  use  1  pint  cold 
scalded  milk,  1  small  cupful  lard,  2 
cupfuls  sugar,  1  cupful  yeast,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  2  eggs,  and  all  the  flour  which 
can  be  stirred  in.  Let  raise  over  night, 
then  roll  about  %  inch  thick  and  put 
in  shallow  pans,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon. 

To  make  cinnamon  buns  I  use  same 
dough,  or  bread  dough  with  a  little 
more  sugar  in  it.  After  letting  it  raise, 
roll  thin,  spread  lightly  with  butter, 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  raisins, 
roll  up  and  cut  off  cakes,  put  to  raise 
again  in  pans  wlJch  have  been  greased 
thick,  and  have  plenty  of  confectioners' 
sugar  in  bottom  of  pan. 

For  apfel  kuchen  I  use  same  dough 
as  for  Dutch  cake.  After  it  has  set 
over  night,  roll  about  Va  inch  thick 
and  line  a  shallow  pan,  put  in  a  layer 
of  apples  sliced  thin,  nearly  cover  with 
a  custard  made  of  milk,  egg,  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  then  bake. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklin ville,  N.  Y. 
— We  make  rusks  as  follows:  1  egg, 
2  cupfuls  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  but- 
ter. 1  quart  sweet  milk,  1  yeast  cake, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
We  set  the  sponge  late  at  night,  and 
let  it  raise  till  morning.  As  soon  as 
light,  we  knead  it  moderately  stiff, 
and  let  it  raise  again,  then  form  into 
small  balls,  put  into  tins,  and,  when 
light,  bake. 

For  our  cinnamon  buns  we  take  a 
piece  of  yeast  bread  dough,  roll  it 
out  ^  inch  thick,  brush  melted  butter 
over  the  top,  cover  thick  with  cinnamon 
and  white  sugar,  roll  up  like  roll  jelly 
cake,  then  cut  up  in  slices  an  inch 
thick,  lay  close  together  in  pans,  and, 
when  light,  bake. 

Currant  tea  rolls  are  nice.  Scald  a 
pint  of  milk.  and.  when  cool,  add  third 
of  yeast  cake,  1  Ublespoonful  sugar, 
1  egg,  V4  cup  butter,  1  teaapoonful  salt 


Furnace  going  full  blast 
— only  using  one  room! 

Coal  costs  too  much  to  waste 
these  da)^. 

Then  why  feed  the  fiimace,  just 
to  keep  one  room  comfortable  ? 

It's  entirely  unnecessary.  A  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater  will  give  ample 
heat  for  any  room  and  you  can 
carry  it  with  you  from  place  to 
place. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

No  mussing  with  coal  or  wood, 
no  waiting  for  the  fire  to  "bum  up"; 
a  Perfection  lights  at  the  touch  of 
a  match  and  gives  off  full  heat  at 
once. 

Smokeless,  odorless  and  abso- 
lutely safe.  You  can't  turn  the 
wick  too  high. 

This  handy  heater  will  save  you 
It  least  a  ton  of  coal  this  fall  and 
help  keep  fuel  bills  down  all  winter 
long. 


Rayo  Lamp* 

Don't  mtrmin 
your  ey««  irrt/i 
m  Immp  that  ie 
too  week  or  too 
glaring.  Rayo 
Lampaarejuat 
right.  Their 
mellow  light 
reata  the  eyee 


See  the  vari- 
ous models  at 
your  dealer's  to- 
day —  you'll  be 
surprised  how 
inexpensive  they 
are. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

PhUadelphia  PitUburgh 


ATLANTIC 
RayoKght  Oil 
costs  no  more  than 
•rdinary  kerosen* 
and  one  sallon  will 
burn  for  ten  hour* 
In  your  Perfection 
Oil  Heater.  Best  for 
Rayo  Lamps.  to« 
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Btlck  them  all  over  the  top  close  to- 
gether, leaving  only  about  an  inch 
around  the  edge,  sprinkle  thickly  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  bake.  Prunes 
are  pitted  and  spread  out  flat  with  the 
inside  on  top;  peaches  are  peeled, 
pitted  and  halved,  and  also  spread  with 
the  inside  on  top,  and  then  covered 
thickly  with  sugar  and  sprinkled  with 
cinnamon. 

We  always  make  a  little  custard 
with  a  beaten  egg  and  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  sweet  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the 
raspberry  cake  after  it  has  been 
sugared.  ,  This  is  also  good  when  you 
put  it  on  the  apple  cake.  These  cakes 
are  all  delicious. 

For  onion  pie,  fry  about  a  quart  of 
sliced  onions  till  light  brown,  add  a 
little  salt  and  two  beaten  eggs,  spread 
on  a  raised  cake,  and  bake. 


[Whenever  we  have  an  Exchange 
subject  of  this  kind,  we  always  receive 
a  number  of  contributions  which  are 
simply  recipes  copied  from  cook  books. 
.We  seldom,  if  ever,  use  this  kind  of 
letter.  All  the  recipes  above  were  pos- 
sibly originally  "cook-book"  directions, 
but  "human  interest"  has  been  written 
around  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
have  a  charm  about  them  which  we 
want  to  discover  for  ourselves. — EJd.] 


Paint  the  kitchen  walls  with  a 
light-colored,  glossy  enamel  paint  that 
can  be  easily  washed  and  kept  clean. 


Do  you  know  "How  to  Keep  a  Cash 
Account"  for  your  household?  The 
state  college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
bulletin  of  that  title.  Ask  for  R.  C.  H. 
126. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  makine,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fittine  and  seam  allowinc-  When  orderine  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  cents  for 
each      Address   FASHION   DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PH'LAD'A    PA 


94M. — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  ,36. 
.38.  41)  and  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
shoulder  edges  of  the  back  extend  over  the 
gathered  fronts  In  yoke  effect. 

94H1 — readies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36, 
.38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  If 
one  has  a  liking  for  surplice  effects  and 
long  tasseied  grirdles,  this  dress  will  be  well 
liked. 

»482 — ^loidles*  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  36. 
38.  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
I)ainty  plaited  frills  edge  the  Eton  collar 
and   turn-back   cuffs. 

»4K3 — Child's  legging  drawers.  Cut  In 
sizes  >^,  1.  2,  4  and  6  years.  This  style 
can  be  made  with  or  without  soles. 

9f01. — Child's  rompers.  Cut  in  sizes 
1,     2    and     4     years.       The     very     smartest 


rompers  are  seen  to  stand  out  from  the 
sides    in   n    new   and    interesting   way. 

94nR. — Ladies'  leng-waisted  dress.  Cut 
Id  sizes  34.  36,  38.  4(».  42  and  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  Splendid  for  the  combination 
of  serge  and  satin  is  this  smart  frock. 

JM7}>.— Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  2(5. 
28.  .30,  32  and  34  inches  waist  m»>asur»>. 
Fitted  se<-tions  are  set  in  at  each  side  to 
form   pockets, 

U4ti'2. — Ladies'  and  misses'  one-piece 
skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  16  and  18  years,  and 
2«.  28  and  30  Inches  waist  measure.  Deep 
ffdds  are  applied  to  give  the  popular  tier 
effect. 

9475. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
A  smartly  cut  vest  is  set  in  at  the  front. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owinc  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  P  armer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  wre  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called—  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordarad 

wa  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  rostp?id.     Address 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT.  THB  PPACTICAL  FARMBR.  PHILADBLPHIA.  PA 


Maybe  it  is  the  Lunch  Box 

When  a  child  fails  to  make  rapid 
progress  and  does  not  stand  well  in 
his  classes,  the  fault  may  lie  not  in  his 
unwillingness  or  mental  inability,  but 
in  his  lunch  box,  say  workers  in  die- 
tetics. Five  days  out  of  seven  the 
child  in  school  who  is  too  far  distant 
from  home  to  return  for  the  noon  meal 
must  depend  upon  the  contents  of  the 
lunch  box  for  one  of  his  regular  daily 
meals.  The  problem  of  providing  this 
meal,  therefore,  is  as  important  els  1  hat 
of  providing  any  other  meal. 

Children  living  in  the  country  have 
the  best  of  opportunities  for  a  proper 
lunch  at  school,  say  the  home  eco- 
nomics workers  at  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  Eggs,  milk 
and  fruit,  which  should  make  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  child's  diet,  are 
plentiful.  But  frequently  the  busy 
housewife  packs  the  school  lunch  hur- 
riedly from  the  same  food  served  at 
breakfast,  adding  pie  or  cake  or 
pickles. 

After  a  lunch  of  this  sort  it  is  nat- 
ural for  a  child  to  feel  drowsy  and 
unable  to  study. 

Heavy  concentrated  foods,  eaten  in 
poorly  ventilated  school  rooms,  over- 
burden the  child's  system  and  make 
study  difficult.  A  child  may  be  under- 
nourished not  because  he  does  not  have 
enough  food,  but  because  it  is  the 
wrong  kind. 

Eggs  and  milk  are  needed  to  keep 
the  child  groVing  rapidly,  and  should 
be  given  the  preference  over  meat. 
Milk  should  be  included  in  each  of 
the  day's  meals.  It  may  be  taken  in 
the  lunch  box  in  a  small  sealed  con- 
tainer, or  prepared  in  junkets,  custards 
or  simple  puddings.  Fruits  should 
form  a  part  of  every  lunch. 


That  Attic  Room 

When  decorating,  it  is  often  most 
puzzling  to  know  what  to  do  with 
those  upstairs  rooms  where  the  outside 
walls  are  sloping. 

The  best  method  is  to  keep  the  walls 
and  ceiling  much  the  same  value,  not 
much  difference  being  shown  in  the 
two.  The  ceiling  should  be  a  little 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  wall,  and 
preferably  plain.  A  drop  ceiling  should 
never  be  used  in  this  room,  the  ceiling 
paper  being  used  only  on  the  hori- 
zontal surface,  and  the  walls,  whether 
papered  or  tinted,  carried  to  this  ceil- 
ing, with  the  most  inconspicuous  of 
borders  being  used.  This  border 
should  have  just  enough  color  and 
design  to  bind  the  wall  and  ceiling 
together,  and  should  not  be  too  wide. 

If  there  is  practically  no  ceiling,  it 
would  be  well  to  tint  both  it  and  the 
walls  the  same,  or  use  a  paper  that 
has  a  very  unobtrusive  design  over  the 
whole.  Sometimes  a  regular  ceiling 
paper  makes  better  wall  design  than 
the  pattern  which  is  sold  with  it  for 
the  walls. 

These  rooms  are  usually  more  or 
less  dark,  and  therefore  require  quite 
light  papers.— Nellie  M.  Killgore,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College. 


A  rubber  bathing  cap  beats  a  cloth 
one  for  protecting  the  hair  when  en- 
gaged in  dusty  housework. 

In  South  Dakota  they  say  that  the 
state's  hens  in  1917  added  as  much  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state  as  all  the 
vegetables,  fruits,  honey,  flax  and  rye 
combined.  Credit  one  to  the  women, 
for  the  farm  flock  is  often  the  house- 
wife's charge. 


Narcissus,  Daffodils, 
=^=  Jonquils  ==: 

In  six  leading  varieties  :  Paper  White, 
Sir  Watkins,  Princeps,  Pheasantseye 
bi-ftorus,  Barrii,  Cynosure. 

80  bulbs  for  $1.00  prepaid. 

H.  DE^VHURST, 
R.FJD.3.  Box  S7.Petersbur8h.VA« 
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lappea. 
the  Bible.  No  other 
Book  of  any  kind  ever 
written  has  so  affected 
the  whol*  life  of  a 
people." 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

MEN  whose  lives  were 
shaped  by  the  Bible 
laid  the  foundations 
of  American  freedom. 
This  marvelous  Book  has 
moulded  earth's  loftiest 
characters.  It  meets  the 
deepest  need  and  every 


8  Bible 
Study 


Courses 


need  of  every  man  and  woman.  It  charts 
the  only  path  to  real  and  lasting  success. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  in  America  today  than  BibU 
Study,  and  for  the  great  majority  the  most  satisfac- 
tory method  is  by  Corresi>ondence.    The 

Moody  Bible  Institute's 

Corresponclence  Department 

had  654S  persona  under  inBtniction  the  past  year  in  one 
or  more  of  its  Correspondence  Courses.  More  than  40 
occupations  and  nearly  as  many  ages  and  nationalities 
were  represented.  There  are  Eight  Courses  from 
which  to  choose. 

Trained  Bible  students  are  In  great  demand  for  Chris- 
tian service  at  home  and  abroad.  Whether  in  the 
home,  church,  school  or  the  business  world  this  train- 
ing is  of  inestimable  value. 

Fnvrkll  Nr^varf  ^'^  ^'^^  **  *  personal  pupil— 
MmUvU  l^Cfvr*  time, place  and  amount  of  Study 
under  your  own  control.  Send  at  once  for  Free  Pros- 
pectus describing  our  eight  Courses  in  detail. 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  9288  153  Institute  Place.  Chicago 


TRY  THIS  RANGE 
AT   OUR   RISK! 


OVBR   lOOtOO*    NOW    IIV    USB 

All  sold  freight  prepaid  on 

30   DAYS   FREE  TRIAL 

Demand  growing  a mazin^rly. 
Housewives  delighted. 

A  GREAT  FUEL  SAVER 
WONDERFUL  BAKER 

^lans  exclusive  features 
'— OJor  Hood  carries 
all  steam  and  coolcinjf 
odors  direct  to  chim* 
ney.     Ash  sifter  per- 

tnits  sifting  ashes 

right  in  ranere.  No  dust. 
Stone  Oven  Bottom  absorbs 
and  holds  heat  in  oven;  more 

M.—S— ■^. .  ^  -  r,1^2L?"^  thorough  baking] 

mfoel saver.     GUARANTEED.    Last  for  yean. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT FROI  FACTORY 

You  save  dealers  profit      New  1920  design  has 

white  enamel  front.      100  styles  to  select  from. 

EASY  CREDIT  TERMS  ^„^.«Sa„^e'"'^ 

vant  to  send  it  to  you  and  astonish  you.  Address 

,        THEIMFERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO. 

35»  t>9trelt  ATeaa*  GlcTelaad.  OU« 


PREMO 
Film  Packs 

Developed  25c 

Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack,  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  5  or 
3'4  X  S%  and  smaller,  for  25c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de- 
sired.   The  best  grade  of  work. 

JOHN  HAWORTTI  COMP.\XY 

(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

1020  Chestnut  St..  PIIILADELPnT.\.  PA. 


Closet 


^^  *•■ '        More  com- 

fortablp,  healthful,  couvenit  ut. 
Tftkoa  I'laco  of  all  outdtxir  toilctii. 
where  gormg  bn  <J.  Bo  ready  for  a 
long  coid  wimt'  r.  Bave  a  warm. 
sanitarr.  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet im  the  house  anywhere  vou 
want  it.  Don't  go  eat  ia  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  inTalidfi.  Eadors^d  br 
kealtk  oCoials  everywhere. 

GiMruteMi  04ml«m 

Th*  r*raa  m  killm)  hj  m  chemi- 
cal In  wat«r  in  tk«  container.  Kmp- 
KoncaamOBtk  ••  aaay  ••  ■abac. 
_  ■  original  elvact.  Goaraatoa^. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TKIAI..  Aak 
for  cAteloc  ao4  price. 

lOWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

inn  ■•MlUt-.  Icirait.  Hwk. 

Aak  about  Ro-Sao  Waabi<tan4  aod 

■ollins  SaUTab. 

No  rhwataa  Eaaairad. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  In  Thi  Peactical 
Fabmeb." 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BEGINNING 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  over 
the  net  spun  the  little  white  ball, 
driven  by  the  quick,  sure  strokes  of 
the  players.  There  was  no  sound  save 
the  bounding  of  the  ball  against  the 
racquets  and  the  thud  of  rubber  soles 
on  the  hard  ground.  Then— a  sudden 
twirl  of  a  supple  wrist,  and — 

•'Deuce!"  cried  the  girl,  triumphantly 
brandishing  her  racquet  in  the  air. 

The  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  net 
laughed  as  he  gathered  up  the  balls 
for  a  new  serve. 

Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  once 
nioe,  close  to  the  net,  away  back  to 
the  line,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left — and  then — 

"Ad  out,  I  am  beating  you,  David,' 
warned   the   girl,   leaping   lightly   into 
the  air  to  catch  the  ball  he  tossed  her. 
"Here  is  a  beauty,"  she  said  as  the 
ball  spun  away  from  her  racquet. 

The  two  white-clad,  nimble  figures 
flashed  from  side  to  side  of  the  court. 
He  sprang  into  the  air  to  meet  her 
ball,  and  drove  it  into  the  farthest 
'corner,  but  she  caught  it  with  a  back- 
ward gesture.  Still  he  was  ready  for 
it,  rutting  it  low  across  the  net — yes, 
she  was  there,  she  got  it — ^but  the 
stroke  was  hard— and  the  ball  was 
light. 

"Was  it  good?"  she  gasped,  clasping 
the  racquet  in  both  hands  and  tilting 
dangerously  forward  on  tiptoe  to  look. 
"Good  enough — and  your  game." 
With  one  accord  they  ran  forward  to 
the  net,  pausing  a  second  to  glance 
about  enquiringly,  and  then,  one  im- 
pulse guiding,  kissed  each  other 
ecstatically. 

"The  very  first  time  I  have  beaten 
you,  David:"  exulted  the  girl.  "Isn't 
everything  glorious?"  she  demanded 
with  all  of  youth's  enthusiasm. 

••Just  glorious,"  came  the  ready 
answer  with  all  of  mature  manhood's 
response  to  girlish  youth.  Clasping 
the  slender  hands  more  tightly,  he 
added,  laughing,  "and  I  kiss  the  fingers 
that  defeated  me." 

•'Oh,  David,"  the  buoyant  voice 
dropped  to  a  reverent  whisper,  "I  love 
you — I  love  you — I — I  am  just  crazy 
about  you!" 

"Careful,  Carol,  remember  the 
manse,"   he   cautioned    gaily. 

•'But  this  Is  honeymooning,  and  the 
manse  hasn't  gloomed  on  my  horizon 
yet.  I'll  be  careful  when  I  get  In- 
stalled. I  am  really  a  Methodist  yet. 
and  Methodists  are  expected  to  shout 
and  be  enthusiastic.  When  we  move 
Into  our  manse,  and  the  honeymoon  is 
ended,  I'll  just  say:  'I  am  very  fond 
of  you,  Mr.  Duke.' "  The  voice  length- 
ened into  -prim  and  prosy  solemnity. 

"But  our  honeymoon  Isn't  to  end. 
Didn't  we  promise  that  it  should  last 
forever?" 

"Of  course  it  will."  She  dimpled 
up  at  him,  snuggling  herself  In  the 
arm  that  still  encircled  her  shoulders. 
"Of  course  it  will."  She  balanced  her 
racquet  on  the  top  of  his  head  as  he 
bent  adoringly  over  her.  "Of  course 
it  yf\\\ — unless  your  grim  old  Presby- 
terians manse  all  the  life  out  of  me." 
"If  It  ever  begins,  tell  me."  he 
begged,  "and  we'll  join  the  Salvation 
Army.     There's  life  enough   even   for 

you." 

"I  beat  you,"  she  teased  irrelevantly. 
"I  am  surprised — a  great  big  man 
like  you." 

"And  tomorrow  we'll  be  in  St. 
Louis." 

"Yes,"  she  assented,  weakening 
swiftly,  *'and  the  mansers  will  have 
me  in  their  deadly  clutch." 

"The  only  manser  who  will  clutch 
you  Is  myself."  He  drew  her  closer  In 
his  arm  as  he  spoke.     '•And  you  like 

It." 
"Yes,    I    love   It.      And    I    like   the 


mansers  already.  I  hope  they  like  me. 
I  am  improving,  you  know.  I  am 
getting  more  dignified  every  day. 
Maybe  they  will  think  I  am  a  born 
Presbyterian  if  you  don't  give  me 
away.  Have  you  noticed  how  serious 
I  am  getting?"  She  pinched  thought- 
fully at  his  chin.  "David  Duke,  we 
have  been  married  two  whole  weeks, 
and  It  Is  the  most  delicious,  and 
breathless,  and  amazing  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  life — real  life — all  there 
is  to  life,  really,  Isn't  It?" 

"Yes,  life  is  love,  they  say,  so  this 
Is  life.  All  the  future  must  be  like 
this." 

"I  never  particularly  yearned  to  be 
dead,"  she  said,  wrinkling  her  brows 
thoughtfully,  •'but  I  never  even  dreamed 
that  I  could  be  so  happy.  I  am  awfully 
glad  I  didn't  die  before  I  found  it  out." 
"You  are  happy,  aren't  you,  sweet- 
heart?" 

She  turned  herself  slowly  In  his  arm, 
and  lifted  puckering  lips  to  his. 

"Hey,  wake  up!  Are  you  playing 
tennis,  or  staging  Shakespeare?  We 
want  the  court  If  you  don't  need  It" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duke,  honeymooners, 
gazed  speechlessly  at  the  group  of 
young  men  standing  motionless  forty 
feet  away,  then  Carol  wheeled  about 
and  ran  swiftly  across  the  velvety 
grass,  over  the  hill  and  out  of  sight, 
her  husband  In  close  pursuit. 
Once  she  paused. 

"If  the  mansers  could  have  seen  us 
then!"  she  ejaculated  with  awe  in  her 
voice. 


they  pushed  the .  dishes  back,  and 
clasped  their  hands  promiscuously  to- 
gether, and  talked  with  youthful  pas- 
sion of  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
and  how  wonderful  their  opportunity 
for  service  was,  and  what  revolutions 
they  were,  going  to  work  In  the  lives 
of  the  nice,  but  no  doubt  prosy, 
mansers,  and  how  desperately  they 
loved  each  other.  And  it  was  going 
to  last  forever  and  ever  and  ever. 

So  far  they  were  just  Everybride 
and  Everygroom.  Their  hearts  sang, 
and  the  manse  was  more  gorgeous 
than  any  mansion  on  earth,  and  all  the 
world   was  good   and   sweet,  and  they 


couldn't  possibly  ever  make  any  kind 
of  a  mistake  or  blunder,  for  love  was 
guiding    them — and    could    pure    love 

David  at  last  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  said  rather  hurriedly: 

"By  the  way,  I  imagine  a  few  of  our 
young  people  will  drop  In  tonight  for 
a  first  smile  from  the  manse  lady." 

Carol  leaped  from  her  chair,  jerked 
off  the  big  kitchen  apron,  and  flew  up 
the  stairs  with  never  a  word.  When 
David  followed  more  slowly,  he  found 
her  already  painstakingly  dusting  her 
matchless  skin  with  velvety  powder. 

"I  got  a  brand  new  box  of  powder. 


CHAPTER  II 

MA.NSERS 

The  introduction  of  Mrs.  David 
Arnold  Duke,  nee  Methodist,  to  the 
members  of  her  husband's  Presbyterian 
flock  was,  for  the  most  part,  consum- 
mated with  grace  and  dignity.  Only 
one  untoward  Incident  lingered  in  her 
memory  to  cloud  her  lovely  face  with 
annoyance. 

In    honor   of   his    very    first   honey- 
moon,  hence   his   first   opportunity  to 
escort  a  beautiful  and  blushing  bride 
to   the    cozy    little    manse    he   had   so 
painstakingly   prepared   for  her  recep- 
tion, the  Reverend  David  Indulged  In 
the    unwonted    luxury    of    a    taxicab. 
And,    happy    in    the    consciousness    of 
being  absolutely   correct   as  to   detail, 
they    were    driven    slowly    down    the 
beautifully     shaded     avenues     of    the 
Heights,    one   of   the   many   charming 
suburbs    of    St.    I^uis — aware    of    the 
scrutiny   of   interested   eyes   from   the 
sheltering  curtains  of  many  windows. 
Being  born  and  bred  in  the  ministry, 
Carol  acquitted  herself  properly  before 
the   public   eye.      But   once    inside  the 
guarding  doors  of  the  darling  manse, 
secure    from   the    condemning   witness 
of  even  the  least  of  the  fold,  she  danced 
and    sang    and    exulted    as    the    very 
young  and  very   glad  must  do  to  find 
expression. 

Their  first  dinner  in  the  manse  was 
more  of  a  social  triumph  than  a 
culinary  success.  The  coffee  was  nec- 
tar, though  a  trifie  overboiled.  The 
gravy  was  sweet  as  honey,  but  rather 
Inclined  to  be  lumpy.  And  the  steak 
tasted  like  fried  chicken,  though  Carol 
had  peppered  It  twice  and  salted  it  not 
at  all.  It  wasn't  her  fault,  however, 
for  the  salt  and  pepper  shakers  in  her 
"perfectly  irresistible"  kitchen  cabinet 
were  exactly  alike — and  how  was  she 
to  know  she  was  getting  the  same  one 
twice? 

Anyhow,  although  they  started  very 
properly  with  plates  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  round  table,  by  the  tima  they 
reached  dessert  their  chairs  were  just 
half  way  round  from  where  they  began 
the  meal,  and  the  salad  dishes  were  so 
close  together  that  half  the  time  they 
ate  from  one  and  half  the  time  from 
the  other.    And  when  It  was  all  over. 


PUT  a  pipe  in  3^our  mouth  that's 
filled  brimful  of  Prince  Albert,  if 
you're  after  smoke  peace!  For,  no 
matter  how  bad  has  been  your  pipe- 
past  or  your  experience  rolling  yoxir 
own,  P.  A.  will  hand  you  such  tobacco 
joy  youll  wish  your  job  was  to  see  how 
much  P.  A.  you  could  get  away  with! 

You  can  "carry  on"  with  Prince 
Albert  through  thick  and  thin  and  no 
matter  how  hard  you  test  it  out  you'll 
find  it  true  to  your  taste  and  tongue. 
You'll  be  after  laying  down  a  smoke 
barrage  that'll  make  the  boys  think  of 
the  days  in  France  I 

Prince  Albert  never  tires  your  taste 
because  it  has  the  quality!  P.  A.  is 
made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process 
which  cuts  out  bite  and  parch — assur- 
ance that  you  can  make  new  smoke 
records  without  any  comeback  but  real 
smoke  joy  every  time  you  fire  up ! 

R.  J.  Resmoldt  Tobacco  Company,  Win«lon-Salcm,  N.  C 


Prince  Albert  i«  tap- 
plimd  in  toppy  rmd  hage, 
tidy  red  tins,  handaomm 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidora — and— in 
that  claeey,  practicai 
pound  cryetai  glaae 
humidor  with  eponge 
moietenmr  top  that 
keepe  the  tobacco  in 
each  perfect  condition. 


The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  numbered:  A  !■  1 :  B 1;  C  8;  D  4, 
and  so  on.  The  figurei  In  the  Utile  sauaree  to  the  left  repreaeni 
four  words.  (2019  the  letter  "T").  What  are  the  four  words?  Can 
you  work  It  out?  If  so,  it  id  your  answer  quick.  Surely  you 
want  this  line,  new  Ford  auto.   Send  no  money  with  soluuoa. 

SEND  ANSWER  TO-DAY 

W«  not  only  give  »way  thil  Ford  »uto.  but  hundred!  of  dollart  '■  J*'*,'^? 
ff  ores  of  other  valuable  prite*.  BIcyclef .  Cum.  W.tche*.  TalklBI  M*cWn««. 
•omcthlnir  for  everybody.  Everyone  who  •n«wer«  this  cm  have  «  prta«  «•  jo^ 
•ort.  There  are  no  lo«eri.  Nothing  difficult  to  do.  Everyb<><1y  wins.  Sob*. 
one  geti  thit  new  1919  Fofd  Auto  free.    Why  not  youf   Addr— 


David,  the  very  last  thing  I  did,"  she 

began  as  he  entered  the  room.    "When 

this  is  gone,  I'll  resort  to  cheaper  kinds. 

You  see,  father's  had  such  a  lot  of  ex- 

^,  perience   with    girls   and    complexions 

that  he  just  naturally  expects  them  to 

be   expensive,  and   would   very  likely 

be   confuted   and   hurt  If  things  were 

<  changed.     But  I  can  imagine  what  a 

shock  it  would  be  to  you  right  at  the 

start." 

j^  David  assured  her  that  any  powder 

which    added    to    the   wonder   of   that 

most  wonderful   complexion   was   well 

worth  any  price.    But  Carol  shook  her 

i,  head  sagely. 

"It's  a  dollar  a  box,  my  dear,  and 
very  tiny   boxes  at  that.     Now,  don't 
talk  any  more,  for  I  must  fix  my'hair 
*  and   dress,   and — I   want   to   look   per- 

fectly darling  or  they  won't  like  me, 
and  then  they  will  not  put  anything 
In  the  collections,  and  the  heathens 
and  we  will  starve  together.  Oh,  will 
you  buckle  my  slippers?  Thanks. 
Here's  half  a  kiss  for  your  kindness. 
Oh,  David,  dear,  do  run  along  and  don't 
bother  me,  for  suppose  someone  should 

get  here  before  I  am  all  fixed,  and 

Shall  I  wear  this  little  gray  thing? 
It  makes  me  look  very,  very  sensible, 
you  know,  and — er — well,  pretty,  too. 
One  can  be  pretty  as  well  as  sensible, 
and  I  think  it's  a  Christian  duty  to 
do  it.  David,  I  shall  never  be  ready. 
I  can  not  be  talked  to  and  make  my- 
self beautiful  all  at  once.  Dear,  please 
go  and  say  your  prayers,  and  ask  God 
to  make  them  love  me,  will  you?    For 

It  is  very  important,  and If  I  act 

old,  and  dignified,  they  will  think  I  am 
appropriate  at  least,  won't  they?  Oh, 
this  horrible  dress!  I  never  can  reach 
the  hooks.  Will  you  try,  David,  there's 
my  nice  old  boy.  Oh,  are  you  going 
down?  Well,  I  suppose  one  of  us 
ought  to  be  ready  for  them.  Run 
along — it's  lonesome  without  you — but 

I    have   to    powder   my    face,   and 

Oh,  that  was  just  the  preliminary.  The 
conclusion  is  always  the  same.  Bye, 
dearest."  Then,  solemnly  to  her  mir- 
ror she  said:  "Isn't  he  the  Wessedest 
^'old  thing  that  ever  was?  My,  I  am 
glad  Prudence  got  married  so  long 
ago,  or  he  might  have  wanted  her  in- 
stead of  me.  I  don't  suppose  the 
mansers  could  possibly  object  to  a 
complexion  like  mine.  I  can  get  a 
certificate  from  father  to  prove  it  is 
genuine,  if  they  don't  believe  it." 

Then  she  gave  her  full  attention  to 
tucking  up  tiny  straying  curls  with  in- 
visible hair  pins,  and  was  quite  startled 
^  when   David  called  suddenly: 

"Hurry  up,  Carol,  I  am  waiting  for 
you." 

"Oh,  bless  Its  heart,  I  forgot  all  about 
It.     I  am  coming." 

Gaily  she  ran  down  the  stairs,  parted 
the  curtains  into  the  living-room  and 
said: 

"Why  are  you  sitting  in  the  dark, 
David?  Headache,  or  just  plain  senti- 
mental?    Where  are  you?" 

"Over  here,"  he  said  in  a  curious, 
quiet  voice. 

She  groped  her  way  Into  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  clutched  his  arms. 
"David,"  she  said,  laughing  a  little 
nervously,  "here  goes  the  last  gasp  of 
my  dear  old   Methodist  fervor." 

"Why,  Carol "  he  interrupted. 

"Just  a  minute,  honey.  After  this 
I  am  going  to  be  settled  and  solemn, 
and  when  I  feel  perfectly  glorious  I'll 
Just    say:      "Very    good,    thank    you,' 

and " 

"But,  Carol " 

"Yes,  dear,  just  a  second.  This  is 
my  final  gasp,  my  last  explosion,  my 
dying  outburst.  Rah.  rah,  rah,  David. 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger.  Amen!  Hal- 
lelujah! Hurrah!  Down  with  the 
traitor;  up  with  the  stars!  Now  it's 
all  over.     I  am  a  Presbyterian." 

David's  burst  of  laughter  was  echoed 
OD  every  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
lights  were  switched  on,  and,  with  a 
sickening  weakness,  Carol  faced  the 
young  people  of  her  husband's  church. 
"More  Presbyterians,  dear,  a  whole 
houseful  of  them.  They  wanted  to  sur- 
prise you,  but  you  have  turned  the 
tables  on  them.  This  is  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Duk&" 


Slowly  Carol  rallied.  She  smiled 
the  irresistible  smile. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  meet  you,"  she 
said  softly.  "I  know  we  are  going  to 
like  each  other.  Aren't  you  glad  you 
got  here  in  time  to  seQ||me  become 
Presbyterian?  David,  why  didn't  you 
warn  me  that  surprise  parties  were 
still  stylish?  I  thought  they  had  gone 
out." 

Carol  watched  very,  very  closely  all 
that  evening,  and  she  could  not  see 
one  particle  of  difference  between 
these  mansers  and  the  young  folks  in 
the  Methodist  church  in  Mount  Mark, 
Iowa.  They  told  funny  stories,  and 
laughed  immoderately  at  them.  The 
young*  men  gave  the  latest  demonstra- 
tions of  vaudeville  trickery,  and  the 
girls  applauded  as  warmly  as  if  they 
had  not  seen  the  same  bits  performed 
in  the  original.  They  asked  David  if 
they  might  dance  In  the  kitchen,  and 
David  smilingly  begged  them  to  spare 
his  manse  the  disgrace,  and  to  dance 
themselves  home  if  they  couldn't  be 
more  restrained.  The  young  men  put 
in  an  application  for  Mrs.  Duke  as 
teacher  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Class, 
and  David  sternly  vetoed  the  measure. 
The  young  ladies  asked  Carol  what 
kind  of  powder  she  used,  and  however 
she  got  her  hair  up  in  that  most 
marvelous  manner. 

And  Carol  decided  it  was  not  going 
to  be  such  a  burden  after  all,  and 
thought  perhaps  she  might  make  a 
regular  pillar  in  time. 

When  as  she  later  met  the  elder 
ones  of  the  church,  and  was  invariably 
greeted  with  a  smiling,  "How  is  our 
little  Methodist  today,"  she  bitterly 
swallowed  her  grief,  and  answered  with 
a  brightness  all  assumed: 

"Turned    Presbyterian,    thank   you." 

But  to  David  she  said: 

"I  did  seriously  and  religiously  ask 
the  Lord  to  let  me  get  introduced  to 
the  mansers  without  disgracing  my- 
self, and  I  am  just  a  teeny  bit  disap- 
pointed because  He  went  back  on  me 
in  such  a  crisis." 

But  David,  wise  minister  and  able 
exponent  of  his  faith,  said  quickly: 

"He  didn't  go  back  on  you,  Carol. 
It  was  the  best  kind  of  an  introduc- 
tion, and  He  stood  by  you  right 
through.  They  were  more  afraid  of 
you  than  you  were  of  them.  You 
might  have  been  stiff  and  reserved, 
and  they  would  have  been  cold  and 
self-conscious,  and  it  would  have  been 
ghastly  for  everyone.  But  your  break 
broke  the  ice  right  off.  You  were  per- 
fectly natural." 

"Hum — yes — natural   enough,   I  sup- 
pose.   But  it  wasn't  dignified,  and  why 
do  you  suppose  I  have  been  practicing 
dignity  these  last  ten  years?" 
(To  he  continued) 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

Home-making  is  as  much  of  a  busi- 
ness as  any  that  is  connected  with 
selling  the  farm  crops.  Thrift  In  the 
home  Is  more  than  ever  necessary  In 
these  t^es. 

One  man  complains  that  he  doesn't 
get  full  wear  out  of  his  shirts  before 
his  wife  makes  them  Into  mighty  neat 
kitchen  aprons  for  herself. 

E^rer  try  a  sand  bag  Instead  of  a 
hot  water  bottle?  The  bag  must  be 
of  closely  woven  material,  and  then 
placed  in  still  another  bag.  When 
thoroughly  heated,  sand  remains  hot 
a  long  time. 

They  say  the  vegetable  garden  is  a 
good  medicine  chest:  Lettuce  for 
nerves;  beets  contain  iron;  tomatoes 
for  the  liver;  celery  for  rheumatism; 
spinach  for  the  bowels;  asparagus  for 
the  kidneys. 

Do  you  know  the  different  ways  the 
state  college  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Is  trying 
to  serve  you?  You'll  be  interested 
in  Extension  Bulletin  34,  which  out- 
lines the  college's  extension  actlvitieo 
in  1018.     Send  to  Ithaca  for  It. 

Your  laundry  work  yellow?  Insuffi- 
cient rinsing  may  be  the  reason.  Many 
liquid  bluings  on  the  market  at  pres- 
ent are  iron  compounds.  If  soap  is 
left  in  the  clothes.  It  decomposes  the 
bluing,  freeing  the  iron,  which  leaves 
yellow  streaks  on  the  clothes. 


It^s  Carbide  Gas  that 
Lights  the  Panama  Canal 

PRECIOUS    millions   of   shipping  pass 
through    the    Panama    Canal.      Every 
possible    safeguard   protects   it.       And 
the   light    that   makes    passage    risk-free    is 
Carbide  Gas — simple,  dependable,  brilliant. 

.  These  same  wonderful  qualities  have 
made  Carbide  Gas  the  lighting  standard 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  country 
homes.  They  make  their  own  gas  from 
Union  Carbide  and  water — use  it  to  light 
their  houses  and  bams,  to  cook  their  meals. 

The  story  of  Union  Carbide  reads  like 
magic — the  white  magic  of  the  brightest 
and  softest  light  known. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  an  interest- 
ing new  booklet  if  you  will  say  the  word. 

UNION    CARBIDE    SALES    COMPANY 

30  East  42ncl  Street  New  York 
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Buying  Protein  Feeds  to  Advantage 


W.    H.   TOM  HAVE 


With    the    t>revailing   high    price    of 
protein   feeds  there   is   a  tendency  to 
reduce    the    amount    used    in    the    ra- 
tion  for   the  different   classes   of   live 
stock.     Such  practice  is  poor  economy, 
as  the   animal  body   requires   a  given 
amount  of  protein  for  the  best  results. 
Young  growing  and  breeding  animals 
require   a   greater   amount   of   protein 
than  those  used  for  work  or  for  fat- 
tening.    In  the  young  growing  animals 
the  body  tissues,  such  as  the  muscles, 
nerves     and     connective     tissues,    are 
being  developed,  and  any  deficiency  in 
the    supply    of    protein    material    will 
retard  the  growth  accordingly.    Breed- 
ing animals  require  a  ration  that  car- 
ries an  adequate  supply  of  protein  in 
order  that  the  foetus  may  be  properly 
developed.    All  work  animals  and  those 
used   for   fattening   should   have   suffi- 
cient protein  to  meet  the  body  require- 
ments   in   order    to   do   the    maximum 
amount  of  work  and  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  feed  consumed. 

The  body  needs  of  protein  should 
come  from  a  high-protein  feed,  such 
as  oil  meal,  tankage,  cottonseed  meal 
or  any  other  feed  that  has  a  liberal 
amount  of  protein,  instead  of  such 
feed  as  corn  or  what  might  be  termed 
a  carrier  of  carbohydrates  or  energy 
producers.  All  experiments  show  that 
when  a  poorly  balanced  ration  is  fed, 
the  amount  of  feed  required  to  make 
100  pounds  of  gain  is  increased  from 
25  to  50  per  cent.  This  not  only  holds 
true  with  breeding  animals,  but  with 
fattening  animals  as  well. 

The   price  of   protein  feeds  is  high 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  such  prod- 
ucts.     Practically   all   feeds   used   are 
the    by-product    from    some    industry. 
Cottonseed  meal,  which  is  used  for  all 
classes  of  live  stock  except  hogs,  is  a 
by-product  from  the  cotton-growing  in- 
dustry.    Its   price  for   feed   is  deter- 
mined by  the  price  which  the  fertilizer 
industry  will  pay  for  it  to  be  used  in 
the    manufacture    of    commercial    fer- 
tilizer,   A  larger  amount  of  cottonseed 
meal  is  used  for  fertilizer  than  is  used 
for  feeding  purposes.     The  export  de- 
mand and  the  better  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  such  feeds  for  all  classes  of 
live  stock  are  factors  in  the  prevailing 
high  price.    Even  though  the  price  per 
ton  of  such  feeds  as  cottonseed  meal, 
oil   meal,   tankage,   beef   scraps  and   a 
number  of  others  may  seem  high,  they 
are  a  cheaper  source  of  protein  than 
bran,  middlings,  oats  or  similar  feeds, 
•  because  of  the  larger  amount  of  protein 
purchased.     Every   feeder   should   aim 
to  supply  the  protein  necessary  for  a 
well-balanced  ration,  as  it  will   result 
in  cheaper  gains  and  a  better   condi- 
tion of  his  animals  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  feeding  period. 


One  hundred  and  ninety-one  cream 
patrons  delivered  34,323  pounds  of 
No.  1  cream  containing  9498.1  pounds 
of  butterfat,  also  19,188  pounds  of  No.  2 
cream  containing  5192.2  pounds  of  but- 
terfat. During  this  month  there  was 
a  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
No.  1  cream. 

The  price  paid  compares  favorably 
with  New  York  city  prices  for  a  simi- 
lar period.  The  average  price  for  4  per 
cent,  milk  In  New  York  city  for  the 
month  was  $3.53.  The  college  creamery 
price  was  |3.60.  The  average  price  of 
the  best  grade  of  creamery  butter  in 
New  York  for  the  month  was  59.7  cents. 
The  price  paid  by  the  college  creamery 
for  butterfat  was  70  cents  per  pound 
for  No.  1  cream,  and  68  cents  per 
pound  for  butterfat  In  No.  2  cream. 
There  were  seventeen  checks  for 
amounts  over  $100. 

The  creamery  Is  equipped  with  over 
$8000  worth  of  machinery  and  fixtures, 
and  makes  up  large  quantities  of  but- 
ter, cheese  and  Ice  cream,  besides 
operating  a  retail  route  In  the  borough 
of  State  College.  The  abundant  supply 
of  raw  material  and  the  complete 
equipment  In  the  creamery  afford  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  teaching  dairy 
manufacturing  work  to  students  at 
the  college. 
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Hampton 


Roof 
Defies  the  Weather 

Don't  keep  everlastingly  painting  and  repairing  roofs  or 
wails  on  bam  or  building.  Roof  and  sheathe  them  with 
Hampton  Metal.  Proof  against  weather,  rust  defying,  cor- 
rosion resisting,  lasts  a  lifetime  and  ''needs  no  paint." 

Use  proves  that  Hampton  Metal 
is  practically  indestructible 


Makes  a  fire-proof,  weather-proof  struc- 
ture, low  in  cost  when  you  consider  its 
long  life. 

Hampton  Sheathing  Styles:  Clap- 
board, Plain  Brick  Siding,  Rock-face  Stone, 
Rock-face  Brick,  Three-inch  Beaded, 
Corrugated,  l\  inch  and  2i  inch. 

Hampton  Roofing  Styles:  Pressed  Stand- 


ing Seam,  Roll  Cap  Roofing,  2  V.  Crimp, 
3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated,  U  inch  and  2i  inch. 

The  Hampton  Brand  is  on 
Every  Sheet 

Nails  and  lead  washers  furnished.  De- 
livery prepaid  to  nearest  R.  R.  Station. 
Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  back. 
Shipments  made  twenty-four  hours  after 
receipt  of  order. 


A  Big  Event  for  Milk  Producers 

The  program  for  the  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  De- 
cember 1st  and  2d,  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  December  1st,  10  A.  M. — 
Election.  Reports  of  sforetary,  treasr 
urer  and  auditors.  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Willits.  The  new  selling  plan 
explained. 

2  P.  M.— M.  D.  Campbell,  president 
of  National  Federation  of  Milk  Pro- 
ducers, "The  National  Situation."  Mr. 
Campbell  will  tell  you  about  the  part 
of  agriculture  in  the  reconstruction. 
Hon.  Fred  Rasmussen,  secretary  of 
agriculture  for  Pennsylvania,  "Outlook 
for  the  American   Dairyman." 

6.30  P.  M.— Banquet.  Short  ad- 
dresses around  the  tables  by  E.  J. 
Cattell,  one  of  the  greatest  after-dinner 
orators  in  America,  a  number  of  our 
own  members,  and  others.  Plenty  of 
music  and  a  good  time. 

Tuesday,  December  2d,  8  A.  M. — Per- 
sonally-conducted tours  to  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  platform  and  through  the 
bottling  plants  of  the  larger  dealers. 

10.30  A.  M.— Prof.  .Alva  Agee,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  "Co-opera- 
tion by  Producers,  a  True  Economic 
Demand."  Discussion  by  Dr.  Clyde 
King  and  others. 

2  p.  M. — Prof.  A.  A.  Borland,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  "Improved  Milk 
Production,  the  Responsibility  of  the 
Individual."  Discussion.  Question  box. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  associar 
tion  has  planned  for  a  banquet  and  a 
two-day  session.  Additional  informal 
tion  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
the  association,  721  Heed  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Hampton  Metd 
building  lasts  loneer 
than    iron   or  steel. 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 
Styles  and  Prices 

We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  with 
us  you  save  time  and  money. 

Send  us  drawing    marlced    with    sizes   of 
building.     We  will  send  estimate. 


Hampton  Metal  i« 
bandr  lot  many 
purpose*  like  tbU. 


PENN  METAL  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

MannfacJurers  of  Sheet  Iron.  St»el  and  Hampton  Metal  Building  Material.  "Peoco"  Metal^^ Ceilings.  CoralcM, 
Pediments,  Urns.  Gutters  and  Conductor  Pipes.  Ornamental  Moulding,  Expanded  Metal  Lath.  Penco"  Sheet  Lath. 
Metal  Culvert  Pipes  and  other  Pressed  Metal  Specialties. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory,  2510-60  Wharton  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Right  Out  of  Your 
Own  Smoke  House 


Don't  Sell  All 

Your  Hogs! 

-  Save  enough  for  your  own  use 
and  smoke  your  meat  and  fish  in 
the  National  Giant  Smoke  House. 
Thli  wonderfol  nnoke  houM  >•  port- 
able. Can  b«  operatwJ  in  siul  oat- 
doora.  Rons  on  aawdust,  ooba  and  utUe 
,  birrk  for  aaaaofung.  The 

N/aiONALGI4NT 
SNOME 


AM*  a*HS«Mnr    •TO«S  H«UM 


A  Good  Creamery  Report 
The  college  creamery  at  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  paid  its  patrons  $15,213.34 
for  September's  delivery  of  butterfat, 
which  amounted  to  19,642.8  pounds. 
This  sum  was  distributed  to  258  dairy- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  State  College. 
and  made  the  largest  payroll  in  the 
history  of  the  college  creamery,  which 
speaks  well  for  its  standing  in  the 
community.  Sixty-seven  milk  patrons 
delivered  129,870  pounds  of  milk,  con- 
taining   4952.5     pounds    of    butterfat. 


Ii  a  6  Years*  Success 

ThouBandainoa«inU.S.  ar>d 
foreign  coontriea.  Poaitively 
beat  way  to  amoke  hanu. 
bacon,  etc.  AfUr  amokins 
meata.  aa«  for  ator*  houao. 
Made  in  3  sisaa  of  heavy  ahe«C 
BteeL    fSrCPISSF.  muuuntu. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

of  prise-winniiur  r»clpe»,  low 
priCM.  full  datiOU.    iDTMticaUt 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
322  McClua  Street  Bloomington.  111. 
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Aged  Owner  Sells  345  Acres, 
4  Horses,  23  Cows  and 

9  helfera.  bull,  caLve«.  poultry,  wagons,  harnees,  Ras- 
oline  engine,  binder,  drills,  walking  and  aulky  plowa, 
com  plete  Im  plenientn.  milk  cans.  cro|«.  Included  to 
quick  buyer;  all  lor  17000.  easy  terms.  Convenient 
to  railroad  and  banking  town.  150  acres  strong  soil 
tillage,  75-cow  wire-fenced  pasture:  wood  and  timber 
should  pay  for  farm;  milk  checks  running  1*00 
month  ly.  Good  10-room  house,  big  basement  stock 
b«»rn,  corn,  hog  houses.  DeUils,  page  2».  Btbovt's 
Fali.  C'ATALue.  100  pages  equipped  bargains;  copy 
fres.  8TROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  14K  B.  H..  Land 
TlUe    Building    Philadelphia. 

STEERS  FOR  SALE^ 

24  nerefords.  weight  1050  pounds;  U  Herefords, 
weight  670  poun  rt!«;  65  Ht-refordo.  weight  760  pounds; 
95  HereforUs,  weight  960  pounds;  86  8hort  Horns, 
weight  §00  pounds;  27  Short  Horns,  weight  12£» 
pounds:  M  Angus,  weight  U25  pounds;  40  Angus, 
v\  eight  740. 

Also  know  of  others  who  will  help  buy  for  60  cenia 
per  head  commlssiou.  These  cattle  are  choice  qual- 
ity, good  color  and  dehorned. 

HABBT  I.  BALLi.  FairfleM,  Iowa. 


3¥orid 


Eighteen  pure-bred  cows.  Imported 
from  a  tuberculosis-free  district  of 
Michigan,  have  been  sold  to  farmers 
in  Mercer  county.  New  Jersey,  to  start 
a  movement  for  more  and  better  cows 
in  the  county.  The  cows  were  selected 
b"  a  member  of  the  committee  from 
the  Dairy  Record  Association,  assisted 
by  the  county  agent. 


i's  Best 
Roofing 


Fralght 
Paid 


Sales  Agent 

Wa  want  mum  •zetaahra  rapeaaietoma  -.^ 
IB  •»«rT  eoMty.  Tba  paaiflon  to  worth  ^00,7 
a  mon^  to  ona  aalactod.^  If  inaipaviaooad 

wa  train  jnm.    Writo  aa.  tiia  l«rp*t  mfr  a  oT -^ 

traaaparantbtfullad  Knl»aa  aJlijfJja.  fe»  jprjgoa*- 
Tlevelty  Cvtiory  CoSoTlir  II..  MM.  t. 


Hog  cholera  every  year  costs  the 
farmers  of  America  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  says  one  authority.  Yet  it 
costs  only  a  couple  of  dollars  at  the 
most  to  vaccinate  a  pig. 


**K—"  CToster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  ^Corru- 
irated.  Standing  Soam.  Painte;!  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
inirs.  feiditiffs,  WftllboHrd.  PainU,  etc. .direct  to  you 
at  Rock -Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made.    W«  Pay  th«  FralsM. 

.  Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shingles 

cost  less:  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  palntinsr 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot.fire,  rust,  lightning  pro«I. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 

low  prices    and    free 

samples.  We  sell  direct 

to  you  and  save  you  all 

in-between   dealer'-' 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Fine  gilts.  Orion  Cherry  King  breeding.  |7.5  each, 
F.  O.  B..  Albion.  Pa.  f*lg8  two  months  old.  Joe 
Ryan  breeding,  either  sex.  r^  e^t^'i;^.    ..  » 

John  B.  Tlmmona,  Krle  Co.,  Edlnboro,  P». 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

I^arce  strains,  all  ages,  niateil  not  ukin.  Bred  Hows. 
Service  Boars,  Lincoln  Hervlce  Buokn.Orade  Onern- 
sey  and  Holstein  Calves.     Collits  HUd  Beagle  Pups, 

Sfnd  xtnmpfoi-  price*  and  Cirevlari. 
P.  F.  IIABIILTON,  Cochr»Mvin»,  Fm. 

BI6  TtPl  POUND  CHIM  HOCS  ^^J^^^.^-rA'Hl 

bloodline.  Ail  cholera  inimuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Price  right.  H.H.;Davls.  K.F.Dl.  Mt. Victory, Ohio. 


pfofits.  Ask  for  Book 
No.ir 


U'"< 


"HAMPKHIBEW"  Bred  OllU 

for  fall  farrow.  Vlfy  lb.  boarn.  pigs 
any  bkp.  free  ciroilar. 
LOCLST  LAWN  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-Hand.  Ilox  P.  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Mado 
Fire-Proof  StaelGaraiies.  Set 
gp  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garas«  Book,  showinK  styles. 
TMEaMHAMM  MFO.  CO., 
■ll3M-118»  !>•§•*..   C»a«i8aa«.0. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


lna^VoZ^X  Berkshire   Bom-   Pigs 

4  months  old:  two  8  months,  from  my  l>ost  sows. 
W.  F.  WcWHARRAN.  Fnrnlaa,  Pa. 


IVl  O  LAOO  t-OWrtts  Far  Sfsclil  hin 
p'liiielpwriRums  tmmi,  »•»  ■«««»  «<-  WUWpWi.  fa. 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    TOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

The  first  lot  of  market  hogs  were 
sold  about  the  middle  of  October.  They 
were  all  developed  on  pasture  during 
the  summer,  and  fattened  in  the  lot 
on  grain,  supplemented  with  a  good 
field  of  rape.  They  averaged  about 
200  pounds  when  seven  months  old. 
They  could  have  been  ready  for  market 
a  little  earlier  if  they  had  been  fed  a 
full  grain  ration  all  the  time,  but  they 
would  not  have  made  the  same  use  of 
forage  crops. 

This  has  been  a  fine  year  for  roots 
and  forage  crops.  We  have  a  splendid 
lot  of  roots  and  cabbage  that  will  be 
put  in  the  cellar  for  the  live  stock  this 
winter. 

The  big  pasture  has  been  divided  so 
that  only  a  part  can  be  used  at  one 
time.  In  this  way  a  good  lot  of  grass 
was  available  for  fall  pasture. 

Our  old  barn  has  been  remodeled. 
A  number  of  the  box  stalls  have  been 
taken  out,  and  stalls  put  in  for  breed- 
ing animals. 


AM  the  sheep  were  dipped  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  get  them  in  shape 
for  winter.  This  is  a  good  practice, 
as  it  puts  them  into  winter  quarters 
free  from  external  parasites. 

The  brood  sows  will  be  bred  begin- 
ning about  the  middle  of  November 
so  that  they  will  farrow  early  in  March. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  give 
them  more  attention  at  farrowing,  as 
the  rush  of  spring  work  will  not  be 
on,  which  is  the  case  if  they  farrow 
in  April. 


Our  beef  breeding  herd  will  be  win- 
tered on  corn  silage,  a  small  allowance 
of  cottonseed  meal  and  such  additional 
corn  stover  as  they  will  consume. 
They  should  winter  well  on  this  com- 
bination, as  silage  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

I  recently  saw  a  small  clip  of  wool, 
tied  with  sisal  twine,  that  came  to  the 
city  market  with  a  country  shipment. 
If  farmers  could  only  realize  how  such 
a  clip  is  discounted  on  the  market, 
they  would  be  more  careful  and  secure 
paper  twine  with  which  to  tie  the 
fleeca  If  paper  twine  can  not  be  se- 
cured, they  should  use  the  common 
white  grocers'  twine. 


Winter  Feed  Suggestions 
Getting  the  better  of  high  prices  is 
not  alone  a  matter  of  buying  early,  nor 
even  of  buying  in  carload  lots,  but  of 
buying  feeds  that  will  make  the  most 
economical  ration,  estimating  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  feed  necessary, 
and  utilizing  home-grown  crops  to  add 
variety  and  supplement  the  purchased 
feeds,  say  the  animal  husbandry  work- 
ers at  the  New  York  State  College,  at 
Ithaca.  This  year  the  roughage  part 
of  the  supply  is  well  provided,  but 
the  small  grain  crop  is  light  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  influence  on 
feed  prices  is  felt. 

These  points  are  declared  to  be 
worth  remembering  in  the  cami>aign 
for  lower  feed  costs: 

Com  and  barley  may  be  used  inter- 
changeably, depending  on  the  price. 


Oats  and  wheat  bran  may  be  inter- 
changed, remembering  that  bran  is 
richer  in  protein. 

Amounts  of  linseed  meal  and  gluten 
feed  may  be  reduced  in  rations  in 
which  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  are  used 
to  replace  mixed  hay  and  silage. 

It  pays  well  to  feed  silage. 

It  is  well  to  utilize  straw  and  com 
stalks. 

It  is  important  to  inventory  the  feed 
supply,  to  obtain  prices  on  feeds  from 
dealers,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  feed 
necessary,  to  co-operate  when  buying, 
and  to  use  roughages. 


Some  SUage  Suggestions 

Now  that  the  silage  season  ap- 
proaches, the  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  advocates  that  the  com 
be  cut  in  small  pieces,  because  it  packs 
better  in  the  silo  and  is  eaten  clean 
by  stock,  without  waste.     The  sections 


should  be  not  longer  than  from  one- 
half  inch  to  an  inch.  It  is  acknowl^ 
edged  that  this  plan  requires  more 
power  on  the  silage  cutter,  but  the 
results  justify  having  the  machine  set 
for  the  finer  cut. 

If  a  blower  is  used,  a  distributing 
attachment  is  necessary,  or  a  skilled 
helper  should  be  assigned  to  the  job 
of  mixing  and  packing  the  material  in 
the  silo  so  that  no  soft  pockets  are 
formed. 

Corn'  cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  mar 
turity — the  denting  or  glazing  stage- 
should  require  no  additional  moisture, 
but  if  the  crop  has  become  too  dry 
or  has  been  frosted,  water  will  add  to 
keeping  qualities  and   palatability. 

To  prevent  decay  at  the  top,  some 
farmers  seal  the  silo  with  three  or 
four  loads  of  green  corn  from  which 
the  ears  have  been  removed,  some 
use  other  sorts  of  heavy  green  crops, 


while  still  others  use  sawdust  In  Ohio 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  cover  the 
silage  with  floor  sweepings  of  chaff 
and  grain  after  threshing.  The  grain' 
in  the  chaff  will  sprout,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent cover,  and  excludes  the  air 
from  the  silage.  This  practice  may  be 
good  if  the  grain  in  the  chaff  does  not 
have  more  value  as  a  poultry  feed.  In 
every  case,  say  the  Cornell  workers,  it 
is  advisable  to  soak  the  covering  thor- 
oughly with  water  and  to  tramp  it 
regularly  for  several  days  after  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  silo. 

Often  milking  machines  have  been 
declared  impracticable  when  the  trou- 
ble was  not  with  the  machine,  but  with 
the  way  it  was  cleaned — or,  rather,  not 
cleaned. 

A  cow  that  ranks  with  the  best  of 
her  breed  is  worth  half  a  dozen  average 
cows. 


For  Permanent  Farm  Construction 

Atlas  Cement  is  the  ideal  farm  building  material  for  durability  and  dependable 
uniformity  of  quality,  setting  time  and  strength.  How  to  build  any  type  of  farm 
concrete  construction  is  described  and  ^t^^'y^  illustrated  in  our  book  "Concrete  on  the 
Farm."  Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain     a1^     your  copy.   Mail  it  to  our  nearest  officCa 


For  the  Home 

Most  attractive  and  comfort- 
able farm  houses  may  be  built 
of  concrete  blocks  or  stucco. 
One  middle -west  farmer  in 
spare  time  made  enough 
blocks  for  an  entire  new  house. 
Concrete  and  stucco  homes  are 
permanent,  fire-resistant  and 
require  no  [>ainting  or  repairs. 
ATLAS- WHITE  Cement  for 
the  finish  coat  of  stucco,  may 
be  applied  pure  white  or  mixed 
with  color  aggregates  for  any 
desired  color  scheme. 
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Housing 
the  Chickens 

Concrete  chicken  houses  are 
simple  and  easy  to  build.  They 
are  easily  kept  clean  and  afford 
the  best  -  known  protection 
against  rats,  vermin  and  un- 
favorable weather  in  all  sea- 
sons. With  a  few  bags  of 
ATLAS,  sand,  gravel,  water 
and  the  help  of  your  farm 
hands  you  can  build  your  own. 
And,  once  built,  neither  you 
nor  your  fowls  can  outlive 
their  permanence  and  free* 
dom  from  repairs. 


"^Ihe  SUntdard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measuretf 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement   Company 

NEW  YORK     BoMoa    PhiUJelphia    Savannah    Dayton    MinneapoUa    Des  Moines    Sc.  Louis    CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Companv 

(address  th«  Atlas  Office  nearest  yon) 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete  On  The  Parm"    x^t       a^j  0 

without  cost  or  obligation.  "««■«.«      yj      Addnma ~ 


Namm , 


>i?^<'Nv-.'; 


Don't  Wait-Ship  NOW! 


Rightnow  is  the  time  for  you  to  make  more 
money  on  furs  than  ever  before  m  your  trap- 
ping experience.  We're  facing  the  biggest 
fur  season  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
Prices  highest  ever  paid  for  all  kinds— mmk, 
coon,  skunk,  opossum,  musk  rat,  civet  cat, 
fox,  lynx,  otter,  beaver  and  bear.  We  are 
literally  swamped  with  orders  from  manufac- 
turers. We  must  have  at  once  vast  quantities 


—thousands  upon  thousands  of  pelts.  We  re 
ready  to  go  the  limit  in  paying  highest  prices 
to  get  them.  Ship  us  every  fur  you  have  on 
hand  NOW.  Don't  wait  for  a  big  shipment. 
Quick  action  pays  best. 

Old  time  trappers  who  have  been  at  the 
game  for  years,  know  from  experience  where 
to  get  the  most  money.  They  send  all  their 
furs,  year  after  year,  to 


m 
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Abraham  Fur  Co 
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I  llCik  Trappers* 
Supply  Catalog 

Most  reliable  hunters*  and 
trappers'  guide  ever  published. 
Gives  lowest  prices  on  Traps, 
Guns,  Knives  and  all  trappers 
supplies.  We'll  also  put  your 
name  on  our  mailin^r  list  for 
Abraham's  Weekly  Reports— 
they  keep  you  posted  on  latest 
prices,  etc.  Will  also  tell  you 
of  our  special  offer  on  the 
Smoke  rump.  Write  today. 
"Fur  Facts,"  Supply  Catalog 
and  Weekly  Reports— all  FREE. 


the  old  established,  reliable  fur 
house  of  America.  They  know 
that  this  is  the  house  that  has 
experts  of  real  fur  knowledge- 
men  who  give  the  trapper  the  long  end 
of  it  when  it  comes  to  grading.  That's 
why  the  wise  ones  stick  to  us  right 
along  and  never  think  of  shipping  furs 
anywhere  else. 

If  you  have  never  sent  us  a  shipment, 
right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  us.  We  will  prove  to  you 
that  you  will  make  MORE  MONEY,  get 
your  money  quicker,  and  get  all  around 
better  satisfaction  than  you  have  ever 
had  before.  Just  one  shipment— small 
or  large— will  absolutely  prove  this  to 
you.  We  mail  you  check  for  your  furs 
same  day  shipment  arrives. 


''Smoke 
Pump'' 

Makes  most  smoke 
—practically  no  cost 
to  operate.  With  this 
smoke  device  you 
can  get  many  a  fine 
coon,  skunk,  mink, 
fox  or  other  animal 
that  side-steps  your 
traps. 
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2  Years  for  fl.O« 


Keeping  More  Sheep  Instead  of  More  Acres 


ECONOMISTS  say  that  the  era  of  cheap  meats  has 
faded  into  an  oblivion  as  profound  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  sleep,  and  about  all  we  can  reply  in  de- 
fense is:  "Amen."  The  laws  of  economics  are 
largely  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  and  of 
recent  years  we  have  Buffered  from  a  surplus  of 
the  latter  and  a  shortage  of  the  former.  Even 
before  the  war  our  supplies  of  meats  emanating 
from  the  western  states  and  from  abroad  were  not 
keeping  pace  with  our  marked  increase  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  more  mouths  to  feed. 
And  still  the  gains  in  population  are  extending, 
and  the  meat  resources  are  not 
expanding  in  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion. This  is  prima  facia  evi- 
dence that  lamb  chops,  rib  roasts, 
beef  steaks  and  bacon  will  never 
again  sell  for  the  prices  which  our 
fathers  paid. 

The  farmer-feeder,  naturally,  is 
Interested  in  any  news  from  the 
offlcial  front  relative  to  potential 
prospects  and  prices  of  market 
live  stock.  Information  which  the 
writer  secured  from  several  of  the 
most  extensive  sheep  raisers  and 
feeders  in  the  country,  from  a  num- 
ber of  wool  buyers  and  manufac- 
turers and  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  the 
effect  that  wool  prices,  as  well  as 
the  market  value  of  mutton  and 
lamb  are  expected  to  hold  fairly 
strong  at  the  advances  which  they 
made  due  to  the  war.  Even  before  the  war  began 
the  price  of  wool  was  climbing,  and  demand  had 
several  laps  the  lead  of  supply.  Conditions  are 
such  in  parts  of  the  world  which  normally  export 
wool  as  to  preclude  a  wide  extension  of  their  native 
flocks,  while  In  other  regions  where  sheep  husbandry 
formerly  flourished  as  a  result  of  expansive  and 
cheap  range,  the  grass  lands  are  being  subdivided 
into  small  farms.  The  writing  on  the  wall  is  to 
the  effect  that  future  development  of  flock  hus- 
bandry, particularly  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  more  especially  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
In    the    older    settled    farming   areas,    must    result 


By  JOHN  DAY 

from  the  practice  ef  more  Intensive  and  concen- 
trated methods  and  the  increasing  in  the  output 
of  wool  and  meat  produced  on  one  acre  of  land,  well 
tilled  and  carefully  managed  as  only  good  hus- 
bandmen know  how  to  operate  it. 

Sheep  promise  to  produce  profitable  turnovers 
both  In  meat  and  wool.  Furthermore,  It  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  one  dollar  expended  for  labor 
In  handling  sheep  returns  as  large  if  not  larger 
income  than  a  dollar  spent  for  labor  in  any  of  the 
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Shmap  pay  b«U«r  than  tp*r  on  high  priemd  land 

Other  farming  enterprises.  The  fact  that  land  is 
high  priced  and  labor  costly  evidences  the  need  for 
extreme  intensity  in  production.  Valuable  farming 
lands  are  coming  Into  their  own  at  last  as  adaptable 
for  sheep  raising  because  they  generally  produce 
more  feed  per  dollar's  worth  of  land  and  per  dollar's 
worth  of  labor.  The  conception  that  sheep  can  only 
be  maintained  at  a  profit  on  cheap,  rough  lands 
unsuitable  for  other  agricultural  purpose,  and  that 
the  flock  is  only  worthy  of  side-line  importance  on 
the  average  farm,  is  extremely  erroneous.  There 
are  openings  and  opportunities  for  specialized  sheep 
farms  galore  throughout  the  best  farming  districts 


of  the  eastern  states  in  localities  where  the  roving 
dog  is  not  a  menace. 

An  Interesting  experiment  conducted  by  Uncle  Sam 
on  one  of  his  official  sheep  farms  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection  as  illustrative  of  intensive  wool  and 
mutton  production  on  valuable  farming  land.  Under 
the  system  of  pasture  crop  production  employed, 
70  ewes  and  60  lambs  were  carried  successfully 
without  supplementary  feed  for  200  days  on  a  field 
of  30  acres  which  was  split  up  Into  ten  patches 
of  equal  size,  these  plats  being  devoted  respectively 
to  such  grrazing  crops  as  fall-sown  wheat,  spring- 
sown  oats  and  peas,  a  later  sowing 
of  oats  and  peas,  alfalfa  and  rape, 
soy  beans  and  the  like,  these  crops 
being  available  for  pasturing  In  the 
order  mentioned.  The  land  has 
been  handled  in  this  manner  for 
four  years  now,  and  during  the  re- 
cent summer  not  less  than  two 
crops  were  grown  and  pastured  off 
of  each  of  the  plats,  while  several 
of  them  yielded  three  grazing  crops. 
The  banner  pasturage  was  de- 
rived from  three  acres  of  soy  beans, 
which  carried  sixty  sheep  for  thirty 
days  In  thrift  and  plenty.  The 
crops  were  produced  on  the  alter- 
nation system,  one  field  being 
grazed  while  another,  or  several 
others,  were  growing  other  green 
crops  for  future  use.  The  plan 
which  was  followed  was  to  move 
the  lambs  and  as  many  of  the  ewes 
as  possible  to  a  new  pasture  patch  every  two  weeks. 
This  frequent  shifting  about  of  the  sheep,  as  well 
as  the  regular  plowing  of  the  land  after  being 
grazed,  eliminated  the  danger  from  stomach  worms* 
Some  farmers  may  object  to  such  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, as  it  entails  considerable  extra  work  In 
plowing  the  patches  frequently,  while  it  involves 
the  use  of  much  seed.  However,  the  net  returns 
more  than  justify  the  additional  labor  and  ex- 
penditure, and  as  the  method  Is  dependable  and 
certainteed  as  long  as  the  mutton,  lamb  and  wool 
markets  remain  stabilized — and  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  of  them  kicking  over  the  traces — it 
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How  Do  You 
Do  Your 

Chores  ? 

The  OLD  Way  or  the 
JAMES  Way  ? 


The    old   way — cleaning    out    the   bam   Is 
the  dirtiest  and  hardest  work  on  the  plac 
a    chore    that    is    shirked    by    everyone    who 
has  a  chance  to  get  away  from  It.     Loading 
up    the    old    wheelbarrow — pushing    it    out 
through  the  barn,  leaving  a  trail  of  dripping 
filth — across    a    mushy    yard    and 
up   on   to    a    manure    pile,    trying 
the   strength   and    patience   of  the 
strongest    man  ;    afterwards    load- 
In^     the     wagon     from     the     pile, 
losing  the  liquid — who  could  like 

BiM-h  a  job? 

But  dirty  work  like  this  is  no 
longer  necessary  on  any  farm.  ^^^ 

This     task,     like     many     other     ^^^' 
tasks  in  the  dairy  barn,  has  been     ^ 
changed  by  James  to  a  chore  that     r^ 
even  the  boys  like  and  which  they 
ran  do  as   well   as  the  strongest 
man. 

James  Carriers 
Make  ChoreTime  Short 

What  a  snap  It  Is  to  clean  the 
barn  the  modern  James  Way! 
How  easy  to  drop  the  carrier  to 
the  floor,  lifting  the  manure  barely 
knee  high  to  get   it   Into   the  tub. 

In  a  few  moments  the  big  tub  can  Do 
loaded  with  more  manure  than  half  a  dozen 
wheelbarrows  can  hold.  Then  a  quick,  easy 
run  out  of  the  barn  and  a  jerk  on  the  trip 
empties  the  load  directly  into  wagon  or 
spreader  or  onto  the  pile.  And  It's  a  clean 
way.  The  tub  Is  practically  water  tight- 
no   slopping   or   dripping. 

A  most  attractive  feature  of  this  new 
way  is  that  freedom  from  the  drudgery  costs 
you  less — in  actual  dollars  and  cents-  -than 
the  old  wav  of  cleaning  with  a  wheelbarrow, 
or  with  wagon  driven  through  the  barn. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  know  that  the 
old-time  wheelbarrow  way  of  cleaning  the 
bam  is  the  most  expensive  way.  He  knows 
verv  well  It's  the  hardest. 

The  cost  of  wheelbarrows  or  the  cost  or 
modern    carriers    Is    only    a    fraction   of   the 

real  cost.  ,       ^      ^,  ,     ^ 

The  real  expense  is  the  time  required — 
time  for  which  you  pay  <aBh  if  your  hired 
man  does  the  work  ;  or  time  In  which  you 
can  be  earning  bigger  protlts  if  you  do  it 
yourself. 

James  Carriers 

•    cut   this   time   In    half. 

James  Carriers  are  more  strongly  ana 
heavllv  built  than  they  need  be.  All  tubs 
are  made  of  18-gauge  galvanized  steel  built 
on  a  framework  of  galvanized  Iron,  end  of 
tub  reinforced  with  galvanized  steel  plate. 
Well  riveted,  all  rivets  Sherardlzed.  Per- 
fect control  clutch  and  brake  make  it  pos- 
sible to  lower  the  tub  quickly  by  Its  own 
weight — yet  keeping  the  speed  of  descent 
under  absolute  control.  Shaft  Is  all  cold- 
rolled  steel   1^    Inches  In  diameter. 

The  lifting  chain  has  the  full  length  of 
the  shaft  on  which  to  wind — winds  In 
such  a  way  as  to  form  an  open  spiral, 
avoiding  wear  JAMP:S  I-beam  track  has 
a  narrow  thread,  affording  no  place  for 
snow,  sleet  or  dirt  to  collect ;  being  one 
piece.  It  cannot  spread  and  bind  the  tracker 
wheels.  Depth  of  the  track  and  Its  heavy 
flanges  prevent  It  from  springing  under 
lM>avv  loads,  and  give  the  track  long  life 
bpcause  of  the  greater  thW-kness  of  woaring 
piirfnce.  JAMP:S  Safety  Switch  can  be 
operated  from  below,  no  matter  how  high 
the  track. 

The  Ingenious  "I-beam  track'  and  "button- 
on  hangers"  make  it  easy  to  put  up  JAMES 
rigid  track  carriers — f&ay  even  for  Inexperi- 
enced help.  In  putting  up  the  track,  the 
hangers  "button  on" — the  button  of  the 
hanger  is  put  through  the  hole  In  the  track, 
hanger  turned  to  position  desired  and 
fastened  to  joist  or  celling.  No  special 
curves  are  required.  Ixv-ause  JAMES  "I-beara 
track'  Is  easily  and  quickly  bent  to  any 
curve  right  In  the  barn  without  the  use  of 
heat. 

Other  Work  Savers  and 
Milk  Makers 

Such  as  thp  Jam«»s  drinking  cnps.  feed 
and  milk  can  carriers  and  trucks,  cow  stalls, 
stanchions,  mangers,  cow  pens,  bull  and 
hog  pens,  ventilators,  swill  csrrlers,  horse 
stsble  flxturei!,  bog.  sheep,  and  beef  tmm 
equipment,  are  described  In  the  book.  "The 
Jamesway,"  which  will   be  sent  on  request. 
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r>            w%i           •  Architect   and    engineer    of   unusual    ezperl- 

Dam  t^lanninff  ^nce    in    ventilation    and   construction    prob- 

lems.  another  architect  who  has  many  years 

For    many    years,    the    James   Bam    Plan-  of  experience  In   the  planning  of  pew  build- 

nlng   Department    has   been   helping   custom-  Ings  and  remodeling  of  dairy  barns,  a   large 

ers   and   others   in   planning  new   barns   and  number    of    experienced    draftsmen — and    in 

remodeling    old    bams.      In    this    work.    Mr.  the   field   are   some   60   experts   whose   work 

James  has  associated  with  him  a  competent  takes  them  daily   Into  dairy  barns  in  every 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

Ft. Atkinson W^s.  ElmiraNY.  Minneapolis.  Minn« 
Makers  of  Labor -Saving  Baxn  Equlpmenf* 


f>art  of  the  country,  consulting  on  reraodel- 
ng  and  other  barn  problems,  drawing  pre- 
liminary plans  and  reporting  on  new  ideas 
and  unusual   conditions. 

All     this    experience    and    ability    In     the 

Klannlng  of  new  or  remodeling  of  old  dairy 
ams  Is  at  your  service.  Full  Information 
regarding  the  James  ham  planning  service 
and  all  James  equipment  Is  given   In  the 

Free  Bam  Book 

of  3.^6  pages,  entitled  "The  James  Way." 
which  will  be  sent  on  refjuest.  Please  state 
number  of  cows  you  own.  If  interested  In 
hog  bam  equipment,  ask  for  the  "Hoe  Ram 
Book."  You  want  more  milk  from  your  cows 
'— -jou  want   less  work — write  for  it  today. 
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seems  that  sheep  raisers  and  feeders  would  be  well 
Justified  in  tit  least  testing  out  this  scheme  on  some 
scale,  as  the  government  results  have  all  been 
profitable  and  generally  satisfactory. 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  which  have  thus  far 
been  obtained  by  Uncle  Sam,  it  would  require  about 
80  acres  of  land  handled  via  the  pasture  crop 
method  to  handle  a  200  breeding  ewe  flock.  It 
would  take  two  men  and  one  team  to  raise  the 
crops  and  care  for  the  flock,  while  another  35  acres 
would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
winter  feed  for  the  sheep  and  the  work  horses, 
necessitating  the  labor  of  two  men,  four  horses 
and  the  use  of  115  acres  of  good  farming  land  to 
make  a  200-ewe  project  yield  a  gross  income  of 
about  $3000,  on  the  basis  of  1919  prices.  In  addition 
to  yielding  a  good  money  return,  this  mode  of 
Bheep  farming  would  markedly  add  to  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  would  provide  year-round  employ- 
ment for  the  labor  supply. 

To  show  that  the  plan  would  be  feasible  even  on 
poor  land,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  thirty  acres 
which  Uncle  Sam  has  been  managing  in  this  way 
furnished  only  sparse  and  scant  grazing  for  one 
sheep  to  the  acre  four  years  ago  when  the  experi- 
ment began.  In  the  interim  the  field  has  been  limed 
once,  and  a  small  amount  of  manure  has  been  applied 
in  addition  to  the  sheep  droppings, 
and  during  the  recent  summer  the 
amount  of  feed  produced  was  300 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  grazed 
the  initial  year.  This  increased 
productivity  has  resulted  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  sheep  on  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  plowing  under 
of  the  stubble  and  aftermath  from 
the  leguminous  grazing  crops.  Many 
eastern  farms  are  now  qualified 
right  off  the  bat  to  keep  three  ewes 
to  the  acre  according  to  this  plan. 
Either  intact  or  in  a  modified  form, 
this  system  is  deserving  of  investi- 
gation wherever  sheep  are  raised 
and  fed. 

Virginia, 

Good  Roads  Did  It 

C.  C.  CONGER,  JR. 

THAT  good  roads  are  closely  re- 
lated to  prosperity  there  is  no 
question  of  doubt.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  this  section  of  Virginia  had  but 
one  macadam  road,  one  creamery, 
which  went  to  the  wall,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle. 
One  not  familiar  with  the  many 
blessings  good  roads  bring  about 
might  wonder  in  what  way  good 
roads  would  affect  creameries  and  pure-bred  cows. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  Rockingham  county,  and 
see  just  what  good  roads  did  in  this  section  in  the 
dairy  business  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pros- 
perity good  roads  brought  about  in  various  other 
ways.  Previous  to  our  good  roads  the  one  creamery 
did  some  business  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  dirt  roads  were  at  their  best,  but  business 
dwindled  to  nothing  during  the  winter  months  be- 
cause farmers  could  not  get  over  the  roads  to 
deliver  their  milk.  The  creamery  finally  closed 
down  for  the  lack  of  milk.  About  this  time  a  mere 
handful  of  progressive  farmers  began  a  movement 
for  better  roads,  calling  a  meeting  at  a  little  village 
centrally  located  in  the  county.  The  attendance 
was  good,  and  a  great  deal  of  "good  roads"  enthu- 
siasm was  aroused.  It  was  the  first  step  in  better 
roads  that  gained  impetus  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Today,  in  a  few  short  years,  we  have  a  network 
of  fine  macadam  roads  throughout  the  entire  county. 
Following  good  roads  came  creameries  They  sprang 
up  over  night  like  mushrooms,  till  today  the  county 
Is  dotted  with  creameries,  the  sight  of  which  does 
not  look  much  like  closing  down  for  the  lack  of 
milk,  particularly  during  the  early  hours  of  the  day, 
when  auto  trucks  are  pouring  in  from  the  country, 
bringing  milk  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 


county.  Pure-bred  cows  came  with  the  creameries, 
till  today  scrub  stock  no  longer  dominates  our 
farms.  Ask  any  farmer  why  he  disposed  of  his 
scrub  cows,  replacing  them  with  pure  breds,  and 
he  will  tell  you  the  creameries  did  it.  Ask  him 
what  brought  the  creameries,  and  he  will  tell  you 
better  roads.  While  milk  has  slumped  somewhat 
at  times  in  this  section,  it  has  never  halted  the 
dairy  business,  and  farmers  are  now  reporting  fair 
profits  in  dairying.  The  wealth  that  good  roads 
has  brought  to  this  section  in  dairying  alone  is 
astonishing.  We  are  striving  for  more  wealth  and 
prosperity  by  building  still  more  good  roads.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  good  roads,  wealth  and 
prosperity  go  hand  in  hand. 
Virginia. 

Managing  Truck  Soils 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

TO  the  grower  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  the 
problem  of  soil  management  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  Trucking  crops,  more  than  general 
field  crops,  require  special  soil  conditions.  The  dif- 
ference of  a  few  days  in  the  maturity  of  a  truck 
crop  may  make  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  on  a  season's  work.     The  lack  of  quality  of  a 


Showing"  potatoes  a»  well  aa  trowing  them  marha  a  progreaaiv*  man 


truck  product  may  mean  considerable  loss  on  the 
part  of  the  grower.  Maturity  and  quality  are 
largely  determined  by  conditions  of  the  soil.  Thus 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  grower  to  regulate 
soil  conditions  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  crop. 
It  is  true  that  all  truck  crops  do  not  demand  the 
same  treatment,  which  further  increases  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  most  desirable 
soil  for  trucking  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  warm,  friable 
and  easily  worked  and  of  abundant  fertility.  Very 
few  soils  are  naturally  fitted  for  trucking.  They 
must  be  modified  to  secure  the  best  results.  Certain 
soils  may  have  perfect  physical  condition  and  yet 
lack  available  plant  food.  Other  soils  may  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  plant  food  and  lack  the  physical 
condition  that  will  promote  rapid  growth  or  early 
maturity. 

The  two  great  essentials  of  plant  growth  fur- 
nished by  the  soil  are  moisture  and  plant  food. 
Of  these,  moisture  plays  a  more  important  part  than 
is  generally  recognized.  Most  agricultural  plants 
require  from  200  to  500  pounds  of  water  to  produce 
one  pound  of  dry  matter.  From  65  to  95  per  cent, 
of  the  green  weight  of  the  plant  is  water.  Some 
trucking  products,  when  ready  for  the  market,  are 
largely    water.     For    instance,    beets    contain    88.6 


per  cent,  water,  while  other  common  vegetables 
rank  as  follows:  Cabbage,  90.5  per  cent.;  cucumbers, 
96  per  cent;  onions,  87.5  per  cent.;  potatoes  (Irish), 
78.9  per  cent.;  potatoes  (sweet),  71.1  per  cent. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  niust  ha 
capable  of  supplying  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  during  the  development  of  the  plant.  Often 
more  stress  is  placed  upon  the  plant  food  require- 
ments than  on  moigture  regulation. 

Soils  vary  widely  in  their  capacity  for  holding 
moisture.  A  coarse,  sandy  soil  will  hold  far  less 
water  than  a  clay  or  muck  soil.  These  differences 
in  soil  vary  not  only  with  respect  to  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  water  available  to  the  plant.  In  other 
words,  some  soils  will  give  up  to  the  plant  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  water  than  others.  The  sandy 
type  of  soil  is  generally  preferred  for  trucking. 
The  sassafras  series  of  the  Atlantic  coast  plain,  of 
which  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  are  largely  com- 
posed, is  one  of  the  best  types  for  trucking.  A 
sandy  soil  warms  up  early  in  the  spring,  permitting 
early  work  and  planting,  is  easily  tilled,  well  aerated, 
can  be  worked  soon  after  a  rain,  does  not  pack  or 
bake,  and  facilitates  transplanting.  At  the  same 
time,  sandy  types  are  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
moisture.  On  account  of  the  aeration  and  cultiva- 
tion the  organic  matter  is  rapidly 
oxidized  and  consumed  in  a  sandy 
soil. 

That  ingredient  of  soils  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  moisture 
content  is  humus,  or  organic  mat- 
ter. All  organic  matter  has  its 
origin  in  the  decay  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  Organic  matter 
affects  the  soil  in  many  ways.  It 
has  the  tendency  to  granulate  clay, 
to  make  it  more  open  and  friabla 
On  the  other  hand,  sandy  soils  are 
made  more  compact,  and  become 
loamlike.  In  other  words,  organic 
matter  increases  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  a  clay  soil  by  making 
it  more  porous  so  that  water  can 
enter.  The  sandy  type  of  soil  is 
made  more  compact  so  that  water 
can  be  better  retained.  Aside  from 
its  function  of  holding  water, 
organic  matter  furnishes  plant  food. 
Vegetable  remains,  or  organic  mat- 
ter, contains  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  plant  food.  Thus  green 
manure,  or  the  growing  of  cow  peas 
for  plowing  under,  becomes  a  means 
for  supplying  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  plant  food.  The  decay  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  ac- 
companied by  the  production  of 
Carbon  dioxide,  the  most  important 


organic  acids. 

of  these,  acts  with  a  solvent  effect  upon  tke  mineral 

particles  of  the  soil. 

We  may  say  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  contributes  to  its  moisture  content,  to 
its  store  of  soluble  plant  food,  and  towards  increas- 
ing solubility  of  the  mineral  particles.  The  fact 
that  organic  matter  in  the  soil  provides  the  nitrogen 
should  be  given  large  consideration.  It  is  through 
organic  matter  entirely  that  the  nitrogen  is  supplied 
to  the  soil.  There  are  different  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  humus  of  soils.  Some  is  secured  indirectly 
through  crop  residue,  such  as  stable  manure  or 
refuse  plants.  Generally  the  trucker  has  little 
vegetable  matter  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  since 
most  of  his  crops  are  tilled. 

Stable  manure  is  the  product  most  generally  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  becomes  expensive  when  the 
trucker  is  located  far  from  centers  •f  supply.  One 
of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  supplying 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  is  by  the  use  of  legume 
catch  crops.  After  the  truck  crop  has  been  har- 
vested the  land  may  be  sown  to  some  legume  which 
may  be  turned  under  before  the  next  planting. 
Crimson  clover  and  vetch  are  the  best,  and  may 
be  sown  among  the  growing  plants,  such  as  tomatoes 

(Coadudml  on  pace  393) 
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WHAT  do  you  and  I  want  naoet  In  Uf©?  Happines* 
—isn't  that  it?  Perhaps  we  have  different 
Ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  happiness— but  In  the 
final  analysis  it's  Just  happiness  we  want— though 
we  go  about  seeking  it  sometimes  in  strange  and 

deyious  ways! 

What's  y<mr  idea  of  happiness?  Is  it  money— or 
possessions— or  position— or  ease— or  love  of  family 
or  friends?  Or  is  yours  something  more  individual 
and  peculiar?  Well,  whatever  it  is,  that  is  your 
master  jXMSion— the  passion  that  rules  your  life. 
And  it's  your  burden,  too— do  you  realize  that?  For 
ambition  and  desire  are  hard  to  satisfy,  and  happi- 
ness always  seems  Just  a  little  farther  on;  isn't 
that  your  experience?  It  has  been  mine!  And  the 
burden  is  pretty  heavy  sometimes,  Isn't  it? 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  His  ruling  passion,  too. 
What  was  it?     It  was  foretold  in  the  prophecies  of 
His  coming;  He  told  it  when  as  a  mere  boy  He  said 
to  His  mother,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business?";  and  He  reiterated  it  afeain 
and  again  during  His  ministry:    "I  seek  not  mine 
own  will  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent 
me."    His  ruling  passion  was  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Father— your  Father  and  my  Father!     His  burden 
was  heavy— the  heaviest  the  world  Jias  ever  known 
or  can  ever  know,  for  the  Father  willed  that  He 
■hould  bear  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  in  His  body 
on  the  cross.     But  in   His  wonderful  sacrifice— in 
His  atoning  blood— He  once  for  all  destroyed  the 
Intolerable   burden   of  sin   for  all  of  us  who  will 
accept  Him  as  our  Saviour,  and  He  offers  us  an 
-easy  yoke"  and  a  "light  burden"  if  we  will  only 
exchange  our  ruling  passions  of  selfishness  for  His 
of  unselfishness  and   seek   the  will  of  our  Father. 
Hear  what  he  says  to  you  and  me:    *'Come  unto  me, 
cZI  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  [burdened], 
end  /  will  give  you  rest.     Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
ond  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart; 
nnd  ye  sTtall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.     For  mjf 
poke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

Why,  that's  simply  surrender,  .Isn't  it?  Surrender 
•f  our  own  wills  to  God;  surrender  of  our  plans 
for  our  lives  to  the  plans  He  has  made  for  us; 
surrender  of  our  dubious,  will-o'-the-wisp  schemes 
to  gain  happiness  to  His  guaranteed  formula  for  it. 
But  surrender- that  means  "giving  up  things." 
^k>e8n't  It?     It  certainly  does;    It  means  dropping 


the  copper  pfunies  which  we've  been  clutching  in 
our  hands,  to  dip  into  His  riches  of  gold;  It  means 
giving  up  a  life  of  defeat  to  lay  hold  on  a  Life  of 
Victory! 

Yes,  it's  the  first  step  in  the  Victorious  Life, 
and  if  you've  been  treading  the  rough  road  of 
Defeat  and  haven't  been  able  to  find  the  real  happi- 
ness you've  been  seeking,  you're  looking  for  a  guide 
post  to  the  path  of  Victory,  aren't  you?  On  this 
page  In  our  issues  of  August  15th  and  November 
15th  the  writer  tried  to  tell  something  of  his  own 
experience  in  finding  the  Victory  trail  and  offered 
to  send  to  anyone  who  would  write  to  him  per- 
sonally, in  care  of  this  paper,  a  little  booklet  that 
had  been  helpful  to  him,  "What  Is  the  Victorious 
Life?" — a  sort  of  first  guide  post  to  the  trail  to 
happiness;  that  offer  is  still  open.  Will  you  avail 
Tourself  of  it— if  you  feel  the  need? 

Edward  T.  Walkeb. 

$100  for  Another  100  Letters 

LAST  year  our  four  special  issues  on  Horticulture, 
Gardening,   Poultry  and   Live  Stock  met  with 
such    general    approval    that    we    have    decided    to 
follow  the  same  plan  of  awarding  prizes  again  this 
year.    For  a  great  many  years  we  have  issued  these 
special   numbers,   but   until   last   year,   limited   the 
prize  winners  to  four.    What  we  want  is  real  experi- 
ence stories,  and  the  best  way  to  get  them  is  from 
the   people   who   are   working   every   day   with   the 
things    they    write    about.      We    don't    want    long 
essays,  but  short,  concise  accounts  of  each  particular 
thing,  told  in  Just  the  way  you  would  write  them 
In  letters  to  a  friend.    We  have  no  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  words  in  each  letter,  but  we  think  a 
careful  perusal  of  onr  last  year's  special  numbera 
will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  we  want  than 
we  could  describe  here.     We  want  to   publish   as 
many  letters  as  possible— it  ought  to  be  at  least 
twenty-five — in  each   issue,  so  it  can  be  seen  that 
brevity  will  i)e  essential.     They   must  not   be   so 
brief,  however,  that  the  reader  has  to  imagine  half 
the    experience,    nor    so    long   that    he    gets    tired 
searching  for  the  main  facts.    Last  year's  standard 
of    250    to    300    words    seemed    to   allow    plenty    of 
latitude  for  clearness. 

Letters  for  our  Horticultural  Special,  which  will 
be  our  Issue  of  January  15th,  must  be  in  our  hands 
not  later  than   January  Ist.     Each  letter  must  be 
about  one  thing  only,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
a  contributor  writing  a  number  of  letters  or  being 
awarded  more  than  one  prize.     You  can  write,  for 
instance,    about    "Setting    Apple    Trees,"    "Pruning 
Peach  Trees,"  "Tractor  in  the  Orchard,"  "Marketing 
Strawberries,"  or- about  any   other  single  horticul- 
tural  topic,  but  do   not  start   In   and    give  us  an 
account  of  your  orcharding  experience  from  A  to  Z. 
If  you  have  a  lot  to  tell  us,  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  send  it,  but  do  it  in  several  small  articles, 
and  maybe  we  can  use  several  or  all  of  them.     We 
will    pay   one   dollar   for   each    letter   used    in   our 
special  issue,  and  fifty  cents  for  any  used  at  another 
time.     If  postage  Is  enclosed,  we  will  return  those 
which  we  cannot   use. 

Our  Poultry  Special  will  appear  February  15th; 
Garden  Special.  March  1st,  and  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  Special,  March  15th. 


to    195,000,000    gallons    in    1918,    and    the    average 
manufacturers'  selling  price  from  70  cents  a  gallon 
to  $1.50.    This  rapid  growth  has  been  made  possible 
through  the   Introduction   of   improved  methods  of 
manufacture,    and    is    reflected    in    the    amount    of 
capital    invested    in    the    Industry.      In    1908    well 
under  $25,000,000   was  all  that  was  tied  up,  while 
in  1918  the  invested  capital  is  close  to  $160,000,000. 
Better  evidence  than  all  these  figures  is  the  optir 
mistic  attitude  expressed  by  many  men  at  the  recent 
conventions.     The  food  value  of  milk  products,  of 
which  ice  cream  is  the  most  appealing  and  generally 
used,  recently  brought  forcibly  to  public  attention, 
and  prohibition  which  has  spread  over  the  country, 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  increase  the  demand  for. 
this   product.     The  equipment  manufacturers  have 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  industry,  and  offer 
many    eflElclent    and    labor-saving    devices.      Refrig- 
erator trucks,  ice-making  machines  and  packing  and 
selling   novelties,    while   appealing   directly   to   the 
manufacturer,    interest    farmers    as    they    create   a 
demand   for   more   cream,   and   the  more   they   are 
adopted,  the  greater  the  demand  will  be.    We  have 
dropped  the  hint  before,  but  maybe  there  are  still 
instances  where  a  little  investigation  will  show  a 
better  market  for  milk  in  the  form  of  raw  cream 
than  for  market  milk. 


Getting  Mutton  in  the  Market  Basket 

THERE  Is  a  national  movement  on  foot  to  get  the 
people  to  eat  more  lamb  and  mutton.     While 
we  are  a  proverbial  race  of  me^t  eaters,  beef  and 
pork  are  our  mainstays.     The  bureau  of  crop  esti- 
mates  tells    us   that    country    people    consume    per 
'capita  9  per  cent,  more  meat  than  city  residents, 
but    it   is   largely   pork   and    poultry,   compared   to 
the  city  diet  of  beef,  veal  and  mutton.     There  are 
'certain   peoples,   notably   the   English,   Greeks   and 
some   Latin   races   of   southern   Europe,  who   have 
been    mutton    eaters    from    time    immemorial,    and 
where  they  are  numerous  enough  in  America  we 
ind  a  good  market  for  lamb.    While  only  one-fourth 
of  our  population  is  in  the  section  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  north  of  Washington,  75  per  cent,  of  the 
lamb  sold  In  America  is  consumed  in  this  territory. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  educating  the  buyers  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  high  qualities  of  this 
meat  in  order  to  have  a  wonderful  market  for  it 
There  is  nothing  which  will  help  the  sheep  industry 
in  this  country  as  much  as  a  strong  demand   for» 
'lamb  and  mutton  to  eat.     Of  course,  we  have  had 
'certain  misguided  people  try  to  stop  lamb  consump- 
tion  on   the   ground   that   it   was  wasteful.     They 
jwould  have  every  lamb  become  a  sheep,  although 
all  good  shepherds  know  this  would  be  one  of  the 
[worst  things  which  could  happen.    The  same  thing 
is    true   of   the   spasmodic    attempts   to   make  the 
killing   of   veals   unlawful.      It   is   a  pity   that   we 
must  bear   such   thing§,   but  these  unwise   actions 
always  do  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  market. 
The  present  campaign  by  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers'   Association    will    attempt    to    overcome    the 
prejudice  thus  established  in  many  people  and  give 
lamb  and  mutton  the  share  of  the  market  basket 
to  which  it  is  entitled. 


A  Big  Industry  Which  Helps  Bossy 

A  FEW  days  back  Philadelphia  was  host  to  two 
conventions  of  men  who  should  be  classed  as 
good   friends  of  farmers.     For  a  week  one  of  the 
largest  armories  in  the  city  was  as  busy  as  a  beehive 
with  exhibits  and  meetings  of  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers and  Ice  cream  supply  men.     It  was  a. trade 
gathering,   the  general   public  not  being  admitted, 
but   every    milk   producer,   if   he   could    have   been 
there,  would  no  doubt  have  been  admitted,  in  order 
that  he  could  see  the  magnitude  of  a  business  which 
gives  him   a  good   outlet  for  his  product.     Within 
the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  the  ice  cream  industry.     The  records  do 
not  show  such  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number 
of    manufacturers — there    were    3200    in    1908,    and 
only    4000   in   1918— but   the   output    was   increa.sed 
neariy  four  times,  from  50,000,000  gallons  in  1908 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1062,  entitled  "Buckwheat," 
will  appeal  strongly  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  where  60  per  cent,  of  this  crop  la  produced. 
Buckwheat  is  valuable  as  a  weed  destroyer,  soil 
renovator,  summer  cover,  green  manure  crop  and 
siource  of  honey  for  bees,  so  much  can  be  learned 
regarding  it  in  this  twenty-four-page  bulletin. 

"Feeding  Hens  for  Egg  Production"  Is  one  of  the 
latest  Farmers'  Bulletins,  No.  1067,  which  we  have 
received.  It  has  fourteen  pages  and  several  illus- 
trations, so  with  eggs  the  price  they  are  now  com- 
manding, it  would  be  strange  if  even  a  casual 
reading  of  it  failed  to  prove  profitable. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  farmers'  bulletins  may 
be  obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Division  of 
Publication,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Warms 


dry  shod 
clean  shod 


The  new  ''U.  5. ''  Walrus  means  all  three 


HERE  at  last  is  the  overshoe  that  combines  all 
the  qualities  you've  always  wanted  (  Look 
it  over — it's  the  new   U.  S.  Walrus. 

It's  an  all-rtihber  overshoe  that's  absolutely 
waterproof.  It's  got  a  warm,  snug-fitting  fleece  lining. 
It's  convenient  because  you  slip  it  right  over  your 
leather  shoe — then  push  it  off  with  your  toe  when 
yon're  through. 

Best  of  all,  the  U.  S.  Walrus  can  be  instantly 
cleaned.  You  can  work  for  hours  in  the  stickiest 
barnyard  mire;  then  a  pail  of  water  or  a  rinse  at  the  pump 
washes  the  U.  S.  Walrus  clean — removes  every  trace 
of  mud  from  its  smooth  rubber  surface. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  U.  S.  Walrus 
are  backed  up  by  real  strength.  A  staff  of  experts 
have  designed  it — have  made  it  an  overshoe 
that  is  built  t§  last.  At  every  single  point 
where  the  wear  is  hardest,  the  U.  S.  Walrus 
it  heavily  reinforced. 

Your    fett    will    always   be    warm — dry — 


clean    shod    with    the  U.  S.   Walrus.     In   every   way, 
it's  the  farmer's  ideal  overshoe. 

Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the  new 
U.  S.  Walrus.  After  you've  worn  a  pair  for  a  day 
or  so,  you'll  realize  why  they're  fast  becoming  so 
popular  with  farmers  everywhere. 

Other  '*U.  S."  models^all  built  for 
the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  or  a  bootee  for  the 
wet  season,  a  "rubber"  for  general  use,  or  a  cloth-top 
arctic  — you  can  find  in  "U.  S."  Rubber  footwear 
exactly  what  you  need.  Tough,  heavy  soles— special 
reinforcements  at  toe  and  heel — and  always  the 
highest  quality  rubber — these  points  are  win- 
ning U.  S.  Rubber  footwear  thousands  of 
new  friends  every  year. 

Look   for   the    U.    S.  Seal — it   means  solid 
wear  and  long  service  for  your  money. 


"U.  S."  i4rcfic»— Made  of  snow- 
tight  cashmerette,  warm  and  comfort- 
able. Reinforced  where  the  wear  is 
hardest.  In  one,  two,  four,  and  six 
buckles,  all  weights  and  sizes. 


Ask  for  U  S.  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


"U.  S.  "F»lt  Boots— Made  of  heavy, 
finest  quality  felt,  all  sizes.  For  wear 
with  one-  and  two-buckU  U.  S. 
Perfections. 
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The  Garden  in  December 


W.  p.  MA8SBY 


The  people  who  never  think  about 
making  garden   except   in   the   spring, 
and   then  put  in   their  crops  for  the 
season,  and  let  the  garden  run  to  weeds 
and  grass  in  the  fall,  are  not  getting 
half  what  they  should  from  a  garden. 
There  are  some  vegetables  we  can  get 
fresh  daily  from  the  garden  all  winter, 
even  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia  and 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.    Of  course, 
everyone  who  loves  a  garden  will  have 
some  glass  sashes  and  frames,  and  in 
the  cold  frames,  with  a  very  rich  soil, 
one  can   easily  have  head   lettuce  till 
Christmas  and   New   Year's,   and  with 
double-glazed    sashes   and    well-banked 
frames    can    have    lettuce    all    winter 
and  start  many  things  for  the  garden 
in   spring.     As    I   have   before   said,    I 
never  use  all  my  sashes  on  one  long 
frame    as    the    market    gardeners    do 
generally.     I  find  it  far  more  conveni- 
ent and  profitable  to  use  light  frames 
about   6x9   feet,  taking  three  sashes. 
These  are  made  with  corners  screwed 
to   angle   iron,   and   are   easily  picked 
up  and  moved  to  fresh  soil,  and  thus 
prevent  planting  the  same  soil  to  one 
crop  over  and  over  and  thus  promoting 
disease  in  the  plants. 

Then,  too,  for  family  use  one  does 
not  need  a  long  frame,  ani  can  vary 
the  plants  grown  in  different  frames. 
I  formerly  used  a  large  number  of 
sashes,  and  grew  plants  and  lettuce 
for  "lale,  but  in  my  old  age,  and  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  help,  have  dis- 
posed of  all  but  a  dozen  sash  on  four 
frames. 

For  heading  cauliflowers  early   (and 
they  must  be  headed  early  here  if  they 
are  to   head   at  all)    I   set  six   plants 
under  each  sash,  eighteen  to  a  three- 
sash  frame.     Between  these,  plants  of 
Tennis  Ball  or  Belmont  lettuce  are  set. 
These  varieties  can  be  planted  closer 
than  the  Big  Boston,  and  with  heavily 
manured  soil,  aided  by  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  we  can  get  the  lettuce 
out  in   January,  and   the   cauliflowers 
will    have   all    the   room.      By    March 
they  will  be   getting  up  to  the  glass, 
and  we  gradually  harden  them  to  the 
outer  air,  and  by  the  middle  of  March 
take  the  frame  from  them  and  set  it  in 
another    place   to'be   used    for   trans- 
planting the  tomato  plants  started  in 
the    greenhouse.      Where   there    is   no 
greenhouse,     the*  tomato    plants     are 
started  in  a  hot  bed  in  February. 

Then,  we  want  some  flowers  as  well 
as  vegetables,  and  in  another  frame 
we  plant  Paper  White  narcissus  bulbs, 
about  three  inches  apart,  and  soon  get 
plenty  of  flowers  to  cut  for  the  table, 
so  that  we  rarely  eat  a  meal  without 
a  vase  of  flowers  in  the  center  of  the 
table   winter  and   summer. 

Pansies  from  seed  sown  last  summer 
are  set  In  the  frames  In  September, 
and  give  us  earlier  flowers  than  those 
set  in  the  beds  outside.  And  now.  in 
the  late  fall,  I  am  getting  letters  ask- 
ing how  to  get  early  pansies.  I  sow 
the  seed  in  August,  and  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  transplant  them  to  small 
pots  so  that  they  can  be  held  for  late 
planting  after  the  summer  show  is 
over,  and  some  can  also  be  set  in  the 
frames  for  late  winter  and  early 
spring  bloom. 

In  the  garden  outside,  the  flrst  thing 
to  do  now  Is  to  clean  up  all  the  refuse 


of  the  crops,  and  get  the  whole  Into 
a  pile  to  rot  down  and  be  returned  to 
the  garden.  Never  burn  anything  that 
can  be  rotted  down.  We  burn  only  the 
asparagus  tops  that  have  made  seed,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  seedlings  growing 
all  over  the  garden. 

After  cleaning  up  the  whole  garden, 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  it  thickly 
with  manure  and  let  It  lie  till  spring. 
I    find    it    is    far   better   to    leave   the 
manure  on  the  surface  to  rot  than  to 
plow  under  in  the  fall.     Comparative 
tests   from    manure    plowed    under   In 
the  fall  and  manure  left  to  lie  on  the 
surface  have  shown  that  the  greatest 
yield  was  from  that  left  on  the  surface. 
Then,    the   manure    applied    now    will 
make   a   mulch   between   the    rows   of 
hardy  vegetables,   so  that  the  ground 
will  not  freeze  so  hard,  and  the  pars- 
nips, leeks  and  salsify  can  be  gptten 
at    for    use    in    winter.      Where    the 
parsnips,  carrots  and  salsify  are  taken 
up    they    are    best    kept    In    narrow 
trenches  such  as  are  made  for  storing 
celery,   packing  them   in   upright   and 
covering  with  straw  and  boards.     We 
leave  all  of  these  In  the  roWs  where 
they  grew,  for  our  (ioll  is  open  more 
than  it  is  frozen. 

Celery  that  has  been  grown  in  the 
Baltimore  bed  system  should  now  be 
completely  covered  with  earth,  and 
then  thickly  covered  with  pine  needles 
or  straw,  with  the  bean  poles  laid 
over  to  prevent  its  blowing  off.  Where 
grown  in  rows  where  it  has  been  partly 
earthed  up,  it  can  now  be  taken  up  and 
either  packed  in  a  pit  or  in  narrow 
trenches  the  depth  of  the  stalks,  and 
then  covered  with  straw  and  boards 
nailed  together '  like  a  roof  and  laid 
over  to  shed  the  water. 

Horseradish  should  be  dug  now,  the 
side  roots  trimmed  off  and  made  into 
cuttings  for  planting  another  season. 
Never  let  horseradish  remain  In  same 
place  more  than  one  season.  TTie 
trimmed  roots  can  be  either  sold  or 
ground  up  and  bottled  for  use.  Make 
cuttings  of  the  lateral  roots,  trimmed 
off  about  four  to  six  inches  long.  Cut 
the  lower  end  sloping,  and  the  top 
end  square,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  setting  them  upside  down. 

If  you  have  a  warm  cellar,  one  with 
furnace  or  boiler,  you  can  keep  small 
quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  by  lining 
boxes  with  old  papers  and  then  wrap- 
ping each  potato  in  paper  and  packing 
them  in  the  box.  finally  covering 
thickly  with  paper.  They  will  keep 
In  this  way  till  next  summer  If  the 
cellar  does  not  get  celder  than  45  to  50 
degrees.  I  kept  them  this  year  till 
August. 

Late  cabbages  can  be  buried  upside 
down  in  trenches,  or  set  upright  in 
trench  on  their  roots,  the  earth  packed 
closely  to  them,  leaving  only  the  tops 
exposed,  and  then  covered  with  green 
pine  boughs. 

If  there  are  a  lot  of  small  turnips 
after  taking  up  the  best,  cover  the 
remainder  with  green  pine  boughs  to 
keep  them  good  till  spring  for  greens. 
The  turnip  known  as  Seven  Top  is 
sown  especially  for  greens.  Last 
winter,  which  was  rather  mild,  I  had 
some  Golden  Ball  and  Yellow  Aber- 
deen turnips  which  were  too  small  to 
take  up  in  the  fall,  and  were  left  un- 


covered, and  they  grew  all  winter,  and 
were  good-sized  turnips  in  the  spring. 
Canna%.  are    now    in    warm    cellar. 
DahliPi  aj^  pitted  outside. 


"Why  Raspberry  Canes  Die 
Dead  raspberry  canes  were  recently 
submitted  to  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  a  request  for  the 
reason  of  the  death.  Each  cane  was 
found  to  be  girdled  by  a  gall  made 
by  the  red-necked  cane  borer.  Black- 
berry, raspberry  and  dewberry  canes 
are  frequently  injured  by  the  red- 
necked cane  borer.  If  the  canes  are 
not  killed  outright  by  this  pest,  they 
are  so  weakened  that  the  fruit  does 
not  mature.  Often  this  is  the  first 
indication   of  the  infestation. 

The  adult  is  a  beetle  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long,  black  in  color 
with  a  dull  bluish  refiectlon;  the 
thorax  or  neck  is  coppery,  reddish  or 
brassy. 

The  adults  appear  in  May,  but  are 
more  numerous  in  August.  They  lay 
eggs  in  the  new  wood  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves.  The  young  larvae  or  worm 
bores  upward  and  spirally,  passln^g 
around  the  stem  from  two  to  six  times. 
This  girdles  the  cane  and  causes  a 
gall  or  slight  swelling.  The  larvae 
digs  its  way  into  the  pith,  where  1t 
spends  the  winter.  In  the  spring  it 
transforms  to  a  pupa,  then  to  an  adult 
The  adults  emerge  from  May  to 
August. 

The  only  method  of  control  is  to 
cut  out  infested  canes  during  the  fall, 
winter  or  spring,  and  buru  them. 
Make  it  a  point  to  destroy  all  wild 
bramble  bushes  in  the  vicinity  that 
are  infested,  so  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  reinfestation.  You  can  cut  out 
these  infested  parts  more  easily  at  the 
time  of  pruning. 

Results  of  Spraying  for  Blotch 
A  summary  of  the  apple  blotch  con- 
trol demonstrations  this  year  in  seT- 
eral  Ohio  counties  shows  that  where 
blotched  trees  were  sprayed  90  per 
cent,  of  the  fruit  was  free  from  blem- 
ish and  the  remaining  10  per  cent, 
was  marketable.  On  upsprayed  blotched 
trees  90  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  was 
blotched  so  badly  that  It  was  unmar- 
ketable. 

On  the  average  the  cost  of  spraying 
per  tree  was  from  30  to  50  cents.  In- 
cluding the  sprays  for  codling  moth. 
Four  sprays  were  applied,  two,  four, 
six  and  ten  weeks  after  the  petal-fall. 
The  second  and  tenth  weeks'  spray  was 
for  codling  moth,  and  contained  1^/i 
pounds  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
is  addition  to  the  regular  spray,  which 
consisted  of  3  pounds  of  blue  stone, 
5  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and  50 
gallons  of  water. 

An  example  of  the  difference  in 
yield  between  the  sprayed  and  the 
unsprayed  fruit  may  be  noted  on  two 
Smith  cider  trees  in  southern  Ohio. 
The  unsprayed  tree  yielded  two 
bushels  of  apples  worth  %\  a  bushel. 
The  other  tree  yielded  thirteen  bushels 
of  apples  worth  $2.50  a  bushel.  The 
difference  between  $2  and  $32.50  paid 
handsome  profits  for  spraying. 

This  work  was  done  co-operatively 
with  the  orchardlsts  by  the  county 
farm  bureaus,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Of  reef 
Fi^m  Factory       

A  complete  power  plant  for  log 
sawing  or  ice  sawing.  Arm  Swing 
leverage  and  latest  miprovements. 

SimpK  safe,  easy  to  operate.  Ensin*  easy 
to  handle.  Saw  stays  Idle  ontQ  yod  poBh  the 
dutch  lever.  Start  alow  or  fast.  Adjostable 
stroke  on  saw— 180  atrokea  •  minnte.  Go«a 
anywhere.  Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Write 
I  fgr  description  and  latest  prices.  Free. 

WriTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2.^4  G  Ctaklsntf  Ave.,  Kmmm  City,  M«. 

854  G  empire  BM*.,  Wtto»iin»,  Pe. 
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Easy  to  move  from  cot  to  cat.  Make 
big  profita  cuUing  wood.  Cheap 
•iM  eMj  to  operate. 

SevlOaBan's  work  at  en»-«w«l>  *1»VS<>!^ 
Makes  wwk  easy.  Encineeanalaobeaa«|far 
ninnfaw  mnnpe  and  other  inaehin«ry.  Baw 
-— ^r  .   ip^riteforoortowpfHea. 

10-Tear  Gtmnatm, 

Ottawa 
■ffO^Ga. 


SAVES  MONEY  AND  BACMPHE 


TOLDS  LINK  i^FOCKKT  KMTC.  ONK  MAN  with  th* 
rOLOWM  AAWINO  MACHINK  tawt  down  trees-saws  any 
ktod  of  ttmber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  mere 
tlBber  with  It  than  two  men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  It  ■■■Isrw 
Send  l»r  trs*  illustrated  catalog  No.  UQ  .  •howlMa  LewrPHea 
«nd  latest  imiwovements.  In  use  aoyrars.  First  order  gets  agency. 
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MAMMOTH  BRONIE  ^^Hi'llilrmt:!:: 

JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Wait***  >■•  Y. 


Maryland  Beekeepers'  Meeting 
KUxN£6r  ti.  cuuy 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  held  in 
Hagerstown  on  October  30th  as  part 
of  the  combined  meetings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress.  The  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  were  addressed  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Abercrombie,  of  Baltimore, 
president;  G.  H.  Rea,  specialist  in 
apiculture,  New  York  state;  G.  H.  Cale, 
extension  apiculturist,  bureau  of  ento- 
mology, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  S.  G.  Crocker,  Jr.;  Chas. 
N.  Green,  chief  apiary  advisor,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Apiculture,  and 
E.  N.  Cory,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the 
year's  work  consisted  in  the  co-opera- 
tive buying  of  approximately  $3000 
worth  of  supplies  at  a  saving  of  about 
28  per  cent,  average  to  the  individual. 
the  sale  through  the  association  of 
honey,  this  being  the  flrst  effort  of  the 
secretary  to  put  the  buyer  and  producer 
In  touch  with  one  another,  and,  finally, 
the  securing  of  sugar  from  the  sugar 
equalization  board  by  the  secretaiy  in 
order  to  provide  for  winter  stores  and 
winter  feeding  of  all  the  bees  needing 
such  attention.  A  fairly  good  exhibit 
was  staged  in  conjunction  with  the 
Washington  County  Fair. 

Maryland. 


associated  with  some  of  the  du  Fonts 
as  a  landscape  gardener,  will  give  a 
talk  on  beautiiying  farm  homes.  The 
fruit  will  be  judged  by  Prof.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  vegetables  by  George 
Morrison,  Uplands  Farm,  Maryland. 

Pennsylvania  Apples  Win 
Apples  growm  in  Pennsylvania  won 
the  silver  cup  at  the  recent  apple  show 
held  at  Milwaukee  by  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association.  Thirty 
varieties  from  thJs  state,  collected  and 


prepared  by  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
for  the  State  Horticultural  Association, 
were  on  exhibition.  The  results  of  the 
competition  have  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  authorltiee  that  the 
quality  of  apples  which  Pennsylvania 
can  produce  are  not  inferior  to  the 
best  that  can  be  grown  in  the  United 
States. 


The    California    horticultural    com- 
missioner collected  in  one  year  eleven 


tons  of  ladybugs.  These  were  dist- 
tributed  throughout  the  state  to  grow- 
ers of  melons,  beans  and  other  crops* 
to  combat  damage  by  aphis. 


Is  that  new  piece  of  machinery  that 
made  such  a  hole  in  your  pocketbook! 
this  year  under  a  shed  or  canvas,  or 
is  it  out  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
waiting  to  be  snowed  under  by  every 
blizzard  that  comes  along  this  winter? 
There  are  ways  and  ways  of  throwing 
money  away. 


A  Serious  Strawberry  Disease 
Strawberry  leaf  spot  is  common 
wherever  strawberries  are  grown,  and 
is  often  found  on  the  wild  plants.  The 
leaves  only  are  affected,  the  spots 
starting  as  small  purple  blotches,  which 
gradually  enlarge,  though  they  seldom 
become  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  across.  As  the  spot  gets  older 
the  center  dies  out  and  becomes  white, 
so  that  the  leaf  spot  usually  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  whitish  spot  with 
a  purple  border.  A  few  of  these  spots 
do  not  cause  much  damage,  but  when 
plentiful  they  lessen  the  crop  and 
weaken  the  plants  by  destroying  so 
much  leaf  surface. 

As  the  fungus  lives  over  in  the  old 
spotted  leaves,  and  thus  carries  the 
disease  from  one  season's  leaves  to  the 
new  leaves  of  the  nexjt  spring,  or  from 
one  field  to  another  in  the  transplanted 
sets,  the  following  recommendations 
given  by  the  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, will  be  found  of  value  in  controll- 
ing the  disease: 

1.  Choose,  if  possible,  sets  free 
from  spot,  or  pick  off  all  spotted 
leaves  before  transplanting. 

2.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
(4-4-50)  shortly  after  transplanting, 
and  once  or  twice  more  during  the  sum- 
mer, depending  on  the  development  of 
spots  on  the  leaves. 

3.  After  the  crop  is  taken  off.  mow 
off  all  the  leaves,  and  either  rake  these 
up  and  bum  them  in  piles,  or  bum 
them  as  they  lie  on  the  field.  In  the 
process  of  burning,  care  must  be  taken 
or  some  of  the  crowns  will  be  injured 
by  too  intense  heat  in  some  places. 

Peninsula  Horticultural  Meeting 

The  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  in  Chcstertown,  Md..  Janu- 
ary 6.  7  and  8.  1920.  The  premium 
list  has  been  widely  distributed,  and 
It  is  expected  that  the  exhibits  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  large  and 
attractive.  Among  the  speakers  who 
will  address  the  meetings  are  nearly 
all  of  the  professors  in  Maryland  Col- 
lege at  Collpge  Park,  Md.,  and  the 
Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  who  are 
Interested  in  horticulture  and  in  the 
control  of  plant  diseases. 

B.  W.  Anspon,  of  Delaware,  who  is 
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THE  New  Edison  Amberola— Mr.  Edison's  great  new 
phonograph  with  the  Diamond  Stylus  Reproducer  and  yoitf 
Sioice  of  all  the  brand  New  Diamond  Ainbere4  Reror^  ot  #Tj«»ri-/iw^^ 
Mff  •  m^nny  dmwn.  Now.  on  this  offer,  you  can  haTethe/fii«s*..the  Aw'that  mon^ 
Sn  buy  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  that  at  which  imitations  of  the  genuine 
MisonAmbcrola  are  offered.  Seize  this  opportunity.  Send  the  coupon.        -^ 
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THE  world's  greatest  inventor 
has  made  the  mustc  of  the 
phonograph  life-like,  at  last. 
Success— after  years  of  labor  on 
bis  favorite  invention!  Read  our 
offer  on  his  wonderful  new  pho- 
nograph. Now  that  you  can  have 
thm  bmtt  on  this  liberal  offer,  you 
need  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  Mr.  Edison  s 
great  instrument.  Write  atoncew 


Rock-Bottom  Offer— Direct! 


Catalog  FREE! 


Let  us  send  the  New  Edison  Amberola  to  your 

home  on  free  triat     Entertain  your  family  and 
friends  with  your  favorite  records  —  ererythin*   from 
Grand  Opers  to  th*  latest  city   aon*  hit*.    Coniio 
Vaad<>ville  and  roarinc  Minatrel  Sbowa  —  then,  if 
you  choose.  S'-nd  the  ootfit  back  to  oa  at  our 
expense.   Bat  if  yoo  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Edisou  a 
aoperb  new  instrument,   acnd  ua  only  $1.00 
after  the  free  trial.  Fay  the  baJance  on  tba 
easiest    kind    of   monthly    pavmenta. 
Don't    mi»a    this    wonderful    fre« 
trial  offer.   Seod  the  coapoa  today. 


^^^■■■■Ilff» 

^♦^        P.K.BABSON 

Editoe  rkMOfiMh  Diatiibatan 


ci^      3599  Edisos  Block.  ChicAso.UL 

,-        Gentlemen: -Please  send  roe  your 
New  iidison  Catalog  and  full  particular* 
^         of  your  free  trial  and  $1.00  down  oner  OO 
^      the  new  moUci  Edisou  Amberola. 


Get  our  New  Edison  catalog.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  post  cajd  or  letter  (or  just  thiscou- 
pon)  is  enouKh.    Find  out  about  this oflei^ 
while  this  offer  lasis. 

F.  K.  BAFSON.  EdisM  Plranofrapb  Dist. 
iison  Block,  ""  ' 
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Laying  Drain  Tiles 

For  most  of  New  York  state,  drain 
tiles  should  be  laid  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  deep,  though  the  proper  depth 
will  vary  with  soil  conditions,  kind 
of  tile  and  the  source  of  the  water. 
At  times  it  may  be  necessary,  says  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  to  go 
deeper  than  this,  but  one  should  not 
expect  rapid  removal  of  surface  water 
by  tile  laid  lower  than  three  feet  below 
the  surface. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  deep  tile  drains 
intended  to  remove  surplus  water  from 
house  or  barn  cellars  may  have  water 
standing  on  the  surface  above  them 
for  a  long  time  after  a  rain.  This 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  tile  drainage  in  open  fields  is  not 
effective,  but  should  teach  the  practical 
lesson  that  drains  should  not  be  too 
far  below  the  surface. 

When  drains  are  laid  while  the  soil 
is  wet,  the  top  soil  containing  vege- 
table matter  should  be  filled  in  around 
the  tile.  This  will  enable  the  water 
to  find  an  easier  passage  to  the  pipe 
joints. 

Wet,  soggy  earth,  puddled  and  ce- 
mented together,  especially  in  a  heavy 
clay,  should  not  be  thrown  back  into 
the  ditch  directly  on  the  tile,  because 
It  is  comparatively  impervious  to 
water. 


the  future  of  the  fruit  industry  was 
brighter  than  ever  before,  and  showed 
by  careful  analysis  its  possibilitiea 

There  was  a  lively  discussion  of 
the  standardization  of  fruit  packages. 
W.  J.  Peebles,  perishable  traffic  agent 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, discussed  the  subject  from 
the  transportation  viewpoint.  R.  G. 
Williams,  president  of  the  Fruit  Pack- 
age Manufacturing  Association,  pre- 
sented the  manufacturers'  side  of  the 
question,  and  F.  P.  Downing,  of  the 
bureau  of  markets.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  explained  the 
attitude  of  the  federal  department,  and 


urged  that  measures  be  taken  to  sup^ 
port  their  efforts  in  benefiting  the 
fr^iit  growers.  A  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  society  approving  the  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  the  standard- 
ization of  basket  hampers,  round-stave 
baskets,  splint  baskets  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standard  box  for  apples. 
The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  tliC  coming  year:  President,  A.  P. 
Snader,  New  Windsor,  Md.;  vice- 
president,  C.  E.  Bryan,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.,  and  secretary-treasurer,  S.  B. 
Shaw,  College  Park,  Md.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  will 
be   J.    Andrew    Cohill,    Hancock,    Md.; 


C.  P.  Whiteford,  Whiteford,  Md.,  and 
Jas.  W.  Boone,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Some  of  the  markets  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  in  operation  ever 
since  colonial  days,  and  still  are  doing 
a  thriving  business.  What  better 
argument  is  needed  for  the  worth  of 
public  market  institutions  to  the  con- 
sumers than  the  survival  of  those  old 
markets? 

It's  common  sense  to  assume  that 
the  farm  that's  growing  richer  and 
paying  a  profit  has  got  an  owner  with 
brains  behind  It. 


Three  W^oods  Nearly  Extinct 
Three  native  Ohio  woods,  hickory, 
walnut  and  ash,  are  being  consumed  at 
such  a  rate  as  soon  to  threaten  their 
extinction,  according  to  Edmund  Se- 
crest,  forester  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station. 

The  merchantable  stumpage  of  black 
walnut,  of  which  Ohio  originally  pro- 
duced greater  amounts  for  commerce 
than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  is 
practically  gone,  th.e  species  being 
almost  cleaned  out  of  the  state  for 
gun  stocks  and  airplane  propellers 
during  the  war. 

Hickory  is  being  consumed  by  in- 
dustries at  a  rapid  rate,  and.  in  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  trees  in  the  farm 
wood  lots  are  dying  as  a  result  of 
insect  infestation  and  unnatural  con- 
ditions produced  by  grazing. 

The  normal  consumption  of  ash  in 
industries  is  now  so  heavy  that  the 
supplies  of  commercial  ash  come  largely 
from  farm  wood  lots.  The  amount  of 
ash  used  for  war  purposes  was  even 
larger  than  of  walnut. 


Maryland  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
October  20th  to  29th,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  the  Farmers'  National  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  principal  speakers 
was  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  cf  Amos,  Iowa, 
who  presented  "The  Future  of  the 
Fruit  Industry."  Among  other  things, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  fruit  growers 
are  not  asking  for  five  hours  a  day 
or  for  time  and  a  half  overtime  and 
double  time  on  Sundays.  They  are 
not  stopping  production  to  scrap  and 
quarrel  over  conditions,  but  are  work- 
ing steadily  along  from  morning  until 
night  and  doing  their  duty  at  this 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Professor  Beach  then  pointed  out  that 


Can't 


WELL  MATURED  ears  with 
deep,  heavy  kernels  give  a  good 
yield  at  shelling  time.  No  other 
kind  will.  The  crop  which  has  sufficient 
plantfood  is  the  crop  that  fills  the  bin. 
If  the  crop  lacks  plantfood  during  the 
summer  the  sheller  will  tell  the  story. 
The  yield  will  be  disappointing— maybe 
the  com  will  be  soft  and  won't  even  shell. 

Big  yields  require  plenty  of  available 
plantfood.  There  must  be  ammonia  for 
a  quick  start 
and  steady 
growth;  potash 
to  strengthen 
the  stalks  and 
make  big,  hea- 
vy ears ;  and 
phosphoric 
acid  to  fill  and 
harden  those 
ears  as  well  as 
to  make  strong 
and  vigorous 
root  systems. 


"High  Analysis"  Fertilizer  for  Corn 

One  of  Theae  Will  Fit  the  Condition*  on  Your  Farm 
The  figures  represent  percentages  of  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  in  the  order  given: 

Foi  sandy  and  loamy  toiU,  and  all  worn  toiU, 
specially  where  the  manure  supply  is  short — 

2-10-6  2-10-4  2-12-2 

For  use  on  clay  loams  or  othcf  soils  whick 
contain  plenty  o(  potash  — 

2-12-0 

For  use  where  the  soil  has  plenty  of  available 
ammonia;  where  plenty  of  manure  is  used; 
where  legumes  are  plowed  under  — 

0-10-8        0-12-4        0-12-2        0-K-O 


Manure  provides  some  of  the  needed 
plantfood  but  there  is  never  enough 
manure  to  go  around.  Fertilizer  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Use  enough  to  insure  a  big  yield  of 
well' filled,  mature  ears— a  crop  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  sheller.  There 
is  more  profit  in  that  kind  of  com. 

A  postcard  request  will  bring  you  our 
booklet,  '*More  Plantfood  for  More 
Corn"     Every  farmer  should  have   a 

copy  of  this  lit- 
tle book;  also 
one  of  our  Auto- 
matic Formula 
Finders  which 
will  help  him 
select  the  right 
fertilizer  for 
each  crop  that 
is  grown  on  his 
farm.  Both  are 
free  for  the 
asking.  Write 
for  them  today. 


SOIL  IMPROVEMENT   COMMITTEE 


of  the  National  Fertilizer  Atsociation 


CHICAGO 
1731  Lumber  Exchange  Building 


BALTIMORE 
1031  Stock  Exchange  Buildiag 


'^■^ 
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Managing  Truck  Soils 

(Concluded  front  page  387) 

or  melons,  and  will  keep  the  ground 
occupied  after  the  main  crops  are  re- 
moved.   In  cases  where  the  truck  crop 
Is  early  maturing,  as  canning  peas  or 
early    potatoes,    the    ground    may    be 
sown  to  cow  peas  or  soy  beans,  which 
may  be  plowed   under,  and   the  land 
again  sown  to  crimson  clover  that  fall. 
Under  some  conditions  it  will  not  be 
desirable    to    plow    under    the    entire 
legume  crop.     Under  some  conditions 
the  soil  will  be  well  enough  stocked 
with    humus,    and    in    other    cases    a 
great  amount  of  organic  matter  may 
make    undesirable    conditions   for   the 
planting  of  the   truck  crop.     In   case 
the  legumes  are  not  plowed  under,  they 
may   be   cut   for   hay,   or   allowed   to 
mature  for  seed.     Soy  beans  and  cow 
peas  hare  the  advantage,  when  prop- 
erly sown,  of  completely  covering  the 
ground,    to    the    exclusion    of    weeds. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  handling 
truck  lands,  where  the  heavily  fertil- 
ized   land    is    likely   to    encourage    a 
heavy  growth  of  weeds  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  check  them. 

These     legume     crops     have     also, 
through  their  root  action,  an  amelio- 
rating effect  on  the  texture  of  the  soil 
on  which  they  grow.    That  is,  land  that 
is   inclined   to   be   stiff   can   be   made 
friable  and  easily  worked  through  the 
Crowing  of  these   crops.     One  of  the 
best  ways  of  smothering  out  weeds  in 
summer  is  to  sow  the  land  to  cow  peas. 
A  wfnter  cover  crop  serves  two  pur- 
poses upon  a  soil  in  a  latitude  of  mild 
winters.     The  cover  crop  prevents  the 
blowing  about  of  the  soil,  and,  also,  all 
soluble  plant  food — the  residues  from 
heavy  applications  of  fertilizers  to  the 
truck    crops — will    be   taken    up   by   a 
winter  legume  and  not  allowed  to  leach. 
As    a    source     of    organic    matter, 
legume  catch   crops  are  cheaper  than 
stable  manure,  and  will  serve  practi- 
cally  the   same   purpose.     The   writer 
does  not  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of 
green  manure  crops,  but  believes  that 
much  of  the  stable  manure  now  used 
might    be    dispensed    with    if    greater 
attention  were  paid  to  legumes.     It  is 
true  that  the  organic  matter  of  manure 
has    a    rapid    disintegrating   effect   in 
the   soil,   and   a   slight   application   of 
stable   manure   together    with    legume 
crops   will    give   practically   the   same 
results  as  stable  manure  alone.     Prac- 
tice in  the  past  has  taught  that  stable 
manure    decays    much    more    rapidly 
than    organic    matter    from    legumes. 
This  is  not  necessarily  true  provided 
the  legumes  are  plowed  under  at  the 
proper    stage    of    maturity,    and    the 
trucker   has    It    within    his   power   to 
turn    under   the   legume   crop   at   any 
stage  of  maturity  he  may  desire. 

Legumes  for  green  manure  surpass 
stable  manure  in  that  they  are  cheaper, 
from  the  fact  that  organic  matter  is 
already  over  the  land,  and  the  initial 
cost  is  less.  The  cost  of  one  ton  of 
manure  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dela- 
ware Peninsula  will  buy  and  pay  for 
sowing  an  acre  of  crimson  clover. 
Then,  a  good  crop  of  crimson  clover 
or  vetch  will  add  as  much  nitrogen 
to  an  acre  of  land  as  twelve  to  eighteen 
tons  of  stable  manure.  The  use  of 
stable  manure  often  Introduces  noxious 
weeds  and  plant  diseases,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  cultures  for  certain  fungous 


diseases  which  are  often  disastrous  to 
truck  crops. 

One  ton  of  crimson  clover  hay  will 
contain  three  or  four  times  as  much 
nitrogen   as   a  ton   of   stable  manure. 
Other  comparisons  show  that  a  good 
crop  of  green  manure  will  furnish  as 
much  nitrogen  as  several  tons  of  stable 
manure.      The    Delaware    Experiment 
Station  has  demonstrated  that  the  fall 
growth  of  crimson  clover  will  furnish 
one  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the 
acre,    which-  is    equivalent   to   six    or 
seven    hundred    pounds   of   nitrate   of 
soda.    Since  a  good  growth  of  crimson 
clover    can    be    secured    in    the    fall, 
plowing  may  be  done  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  requirements  of  the  crop 
demand.    Organic  matter  turned  under 
does  not  become  available  immediately, 
but  through  its  decay  puts  the  soil  in 
a  better  physical  condition. 

The  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Sta- 
tion found  that  the  plowing  under  of 
a  crop  of  cow  peas  produced  as  good 
results  in  growing  a  crop  of  cabbage 
as  twenty  tons  of  stable  manure. 
Similar  results  might  be  quoted  from 
growers  of  potatoes  after  crimson 
clover.  All  of  the  above  tends  to  con- 
firm the  fact  that  legumes  may  largely 
take  the  place  of  stable  manure  In 
renovating  the  soil  for  trucking  crops. 


also  adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
universal  military  training  and  a 
large  standing  army  and  deploring  "a 
caste  of  military  authority  which  has 
its  sole  excuse  in  its  shoulder  strap." 


Delaware  State  Corn  Show 

The  thirteenth  annual  State  Corn 
Show  will  be  held  in  Dover,  December 
16th  to  18th,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Delaware  Corn  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Plans  are  being  made  to  make 
this  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition  yet  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation. In  addition  to  several  hundred 
dollars  in  prizes  which  will  be  offered 
for  the  best  samples  of  corn  and  small 
grain  exhibited  by  farmers  of  the  state, 
the  association  opens  one  class  to  the 
world  at  large.  Any  corn  grower  of 
the  United  States  is  eligible  to  enter 
this  class  without  entry  fee.  Premiums 
will  be  given  for  the  ten  ears  of  corn 
shelling  the  most  grain  by  weight. 
These  will  be  judged  on  weight  of 
grain  alone  and  not  by  score-card 
points.  First  prize,  $10  gold;  second 
prize,  $5;  third  prize,  $3.  Applicar 
tions  for  entry  should  be  made  to 
A.  E.  Grantham,  secretary,  Newark, 
Del.,    before    December    10,    1919. 


bushels  of  wheat  and  700  pounds  of 
clover  to  the  acre  in  favor  of  the 
drained  laud.  This  increase  alone 
would  make  it  profitable  to  buy  com- 
munity ditching  machines  and  do 
tiling  on  a  large  scale. 


A  pond,  an  ice  house  and  an  old- 
time  winter  mean  a  more  comfortable 
summer  to  follow.  There  is  tothing 
to  be  done  about  the  pond  and  the 
winter,  of  course,  but  why  not  be  sure 
to  build  and  fill  the  ice  house  in 
season? 


Good  crops,  good  live  stock,  good 
management  and  good  markets  are  all 
necessary  for  a  maximum  return  for 
the  farmer. 


New  National  Grange  Officers 
The  National  Grange  meetings  held 
last   month    In    Grand   Rapids,    Mich., 
were   well   attended,   and   showed    the 
active  interest  which  is  being  taken  in 
Grange  work   at   this  time.     A   large 
class  of  over  1000  candidates  received 
the  highest  degree  of  the  order,  when 
it   was   conferred   in   full   form.     Na- 
tional   Master    Wilson,    after    serving 
the   Grange   for  eight  years,   declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
S.  J.  Lowell,  master  of  the  New  York 
State    Grange,     was     chosen     as    the 
new    national    master.     Other    officers 
were  elected  as  follows:    Overseer,  B. 
Needham,     Kansas;      lecturer,     J.     C. 
Ketcham,    Michigan;     steward,    Clark 
Baungarner,  Montana;   assistant  stew- 
ard, 0.  L.  Martin,  Vermont;   chaplain, 
W.  W.   Deal,   Idaho;    treasurer,   L.   H. 
Wright,     Indiana;     secretary,     C.     M. 
Freeman,     Ohio;     gatekeeper,     F.     A. 
Rodgers,    New    Hampshire;     lady    as- 
sistant steward,  Mrs.  U  J.  Taber,  Ohio; 
Ceres,    Mrs.    C.    L.    Hunt,    California; 
Flora,    Mrs.    C.    0.    Raine,    Missouri; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  J.  A.  McSparran,  Penn- 
sylvania;   members  executive  commit- 
tee, T.  C.  Atkeson,  West  Virginia,  and 
W.  J.  Thompson,   Maine. 

Resolutions  adopted  include  recom- 
mendations for  business  and  legis- 
lative co-operation;  strict  prohibition 
enforcement  legislation;  100  per  cent. 
Americanism;  orderly  government 
and  the  rule  of  the  majority;  personal 
and  governmental  economy;  strong 
government  control  of  corporations, 
especially  those  engaged  in  supplying 
the  necessaries  of  life;  punishment 
for  profiteers  by  Imprisonment  as  well 
as  fine;  opposition  to  all  government 
price  fixing,  and  opposition  to  taxation 
of  land  bank  bonds. 

The  Grange  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  a  practical  farmer  and 
pledging  its  efforts  to  securing  the 
appointment  of  a  man  "fulfilling  these 
conditions  regardless  of  politics."     It 


Ditching  Machines  are  Profitable 

That  community  ditching  machines 
ma"  be  profitably  employed  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  the  year  is 
the  opinion  of  specialists  in  the  de- 
partment of  soils  at  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

Heretofore  farmers  have  been  put- 
ting In  tile  drains  during  the  spring 
and  late  fall  months,  being  limited  by 
weather  and  labor  conditions,  while 
with  the  machine  It  Is  possible  to  put 
in  a  larger  amount  in  a  small  time. 

It  has  been  found  by  soil  specialists 
that  the  blue  or  mottled  sub-soils  so 
frequently  found  in  wet  areas  soon 
change  to  a  brown  or  yellow  soil  after 
the  ground  is  properly  tiled.  As  the 
crop  root  systems  become  established 
and  more  humus  is  incorporated  with 
the  soil  and  sub-soil,  the  soil  soon 
loses  Its  original  character,  and  be- 
comes loose  and  friable,  similar  to  the 
highest  priced  Ohio  lands. 

Tests  in  comparing  yields  of  crops 
on  drained  and  undrained  land  at  the 
Clermont  County  Experiment  Farm 
show  a  gain  of  18  bushels  of  corn,  7 


50%  Off 

Standard  TIRES 

No  Money  Downt 

Why  pay  dealer's  prices  when  yoa  eaa 
buy  standard  tires  direct  from  oa  at  ■ 
savin  K  of  more  than  half?    Standard 
make  used  tires  in  good  condition, wbea 
rebuilt  by!  expert  tire   makers,  eiv* 
wonderful  satisfaction  and  can  easily 
be  guaranteed  for  4000  miiea.  All  .irw 
selected  by  oar  own  experts.  S«nd  ■!• 
money  with  your  order.    .Iiiat  Stat* 
number  and  sizes  wanted.  Do  not  eon- 
fuse  our  tires  with  the  double  tread 
tires  which  ar*  B«wed. 

SeeThese  Prices 

-LeM  Than  HaHl 


size  TIrea  Tabes 
8r>x3  .$7.65.12.66 
80x3W.  8.86.  2.96 
ISUZyi.  9.66.  8.25 
81x4  .  10.76.  Z.iS 
82x4  11.96.  8.96 
88x4  .  12.85.  4.15 
Mx4    .  U.66.  4.26 


8!ae  Tlras  Tnibs* 
82x4V<.$U.66.|4.aS 
8Sx4H.  18.66.  4.4t 
84x4M;.  14.86.  4.M 
86x4M.  16.26.  4.7S 
36x4>i.  16.91.  S.Ot 
86x6  .  16.66.  BM 
37x6    .  16.96.  6M 


^p^n  yoar  order  TODAY.   Ns 

9d^  V  money  now— pay  oaarriv* 

J.     Examine  the  tiree  and  if  not  wImA 

yoa  want.retarntbemstoorezpenNtaa 


W  win  St  once  refund  yoar  money. 

Coold  any  offer  be  more  fair?  ToorUff  efaaneetoi 
voor  tire  coet  right  in  twol  State  size  wanted,  sad 
if^tteTc^eber.  Straight  Side.  Non-Skid  or  Plain. 
Write  today.    Immediate  shipment. 

MITCHCLL  TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO.* 
liSLSathSt.        0«pt.  64        CIUc«s« 

DRIVER  UENTS  WANTED 

i:6  iadi  


_  Mn>  Touring        

To  drive  tod  deraooatrmta  1920.  4-ctI.,  87  H.  P.  BUSH  Ca 
kao  Bwrior»-WilIardBatt«rta*-2-UnhSt>.  *  I.w.-l-ull  Kkwtlaar 
Axel.  Writ*  at  ooo«  for  the  bMt  AutomobiU  Offer  in  existMice-i 
(ion'tWBit— prompt  Khipraenta.    Money -beck  Biiarmntee.       _.._ 

BUSH  ft$¥3rci>r's^''Csrr^i^i:s::SJ^ 


IF  YOU  WANT 

JOHN   J.    BLACK 


to  Mcll  orexcUunge  your 

property  write  me.     j 

IIS   St..  Chippewa   Falls,  Wig.' 


'I 


Harvest  20«o45  Bushel  toAcre:Wheai 
<^  tn  WESTERN  CANADA    .^ 


"    /•     M   -^ 


t^ 


Farm  Idtuls 
At 

Low  Prices; 


^A.H«! 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 

good  hard  dollars  with  the  jrreat  de- 

inand  for  wheat  at  hiRh  pnces.    Many 

farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 

from  a  single  crop.     The  same  success  may  still  be 

yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Icra 

'  located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  Dushols  of  whast  to  tlM  sor*. 
Good  Rrazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profit*  from  atoek  raloing  and  tf«lryfiic. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Camida 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 
»t«jd  lit 

Kkatchc' 

DepsTtmeat  *>t  Immigration.  Ottawa,  ('anada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

aOO  NORTH  SECOND  ST..  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Censdien  Ccvcrn.neMt  Agent. 


Fur  illustriitc<f  literetore.  msps.  deseriptioo  of  farm  opportuoitiee   in 
Manitoba,    Sa»l(atchcT7sn   and    Alb^rta^  reduced  railroad  rslea. 


etc,  write 


I 


■   -     U      I    _JB»J 
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Eggs— Their  Cost  and  Sale 


P.V.  L 

Clearly  the  price  of  sugar  has  little 
to  do  with  the  price  of  eggs,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  cijnsumers  of  eggs 
regard  these  breakfast  necessities  with 
the  same  profiteering  eye  as  is  cast  at 
sugar.  There  is  a  very  general  im- 
pression that  sugar  is  plentiful— at 
least,  large  quantities  go  to  Europe. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the 
season  of  few  eggs — and  none  of  them 
reach  Europe.  In  consequence  of  egg 
scarcity,  eggs  have  taken  the  customary 
annual  climb,  only  eggs  are  higher  this 
fall  than  they  have  been  in  other  years 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  factors  that  make 
them  so. 

In  the  first  place,  feed  is  not  the 
only  part  of  the  cost  that  is  greater 
now  than  formerly;  labor  and  mate- 
rials, transportation  and  packing  all 
enter  into  the  cost  of  making  an  egg. 
Again,  the  asset  in  the  dressed  or 
undressed  fowl  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity at  a  big  profit  is  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  poultry  population 
that  is  depended  upon  to  supply  an 
ever-increasing  market.  * 

Probably  eggs — ^the  fresh  kind — are 
less    susceptible    to    profiteering    than 
any    commodity;     milk    is    nearly    its 
equal    in   freedom   from   the  machina- 
tions of  the  profiteer.     Just  how  long 
the   present   prices  for   eggs  will   con- 
tinue is  determined  fully  by  the  length 
of   time   the   cost   to   produce   an    egg 
remains   at   its    present    level.      When 
all    costs    decrease,    the    price    of    the 
finished     product — the     egg— will     de- 
crease,  but  not   until   that   time.     All 
of  which  means  that   the  utility  egg- 
machine  owner — the  farmer  and  com- 
mercial hen   men  and  women — should 
hold  on  like  grim  death  to  every  bird 
that  can  produce  in  paying  quantities. 
Figure  as  you  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  show   loss  on  a  hen  that   produces 
six  or  more  dozen  eggs  in  a  year  at 
60   cents   per   dozen,   even    at   present 
feed  prices.    In  the  case  of  commercial 
plants    averaging    ten    dozen    eggs    at 
60  cents  average,  even  with  some  labor 
cost,    there    is   still    a   big    margin    of 
profit    and    every    reason    for    holding 
the    entire   flock    as    producers   up   to 
breeding  time  next  spring. 

Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  disposition  of  excess 
breeders  next  summer.  Carefnl  mar- 
keting, judicious  advertising  and  cor- 
reel  preparation  of  both  live  and 
dressed  goods  will  add  much  to  the 
natural  income  from  this  source. 
Making  the  dressed  fowl  an  enticingly 
attractive  article  by  cleanliness  of 
picking,  plumpness  of  form,  and  the 
careful  concealment  of  the  otherwise 
repulsive  head  In  neatly  arranged 
oiled  paper,  will  increase  sale  value 
and  create  demand  for  the  product. 

Clean  eggs,  evenly  graded,  of  one 
color,  bring  a  few  cents  to  many  cents 
more  per  dozen.  To  clean  eggs,  use 
a  mixture  of  water  and  vinegar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  latter  to  a  pint 
of  water;  or  a  moistened  rag  dipped 
in  a  cleaning  powder,  with  which 
stains  are  easily  removed  from  even 
the  whitest  shells. 

There  Is  a  secret  about  the  dressed 
poultry  and  egg  business  that  few 
rroducers  employ.  It  is  simple  when 
known.    Dressed  fowl  through  ordinary 
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sales  channels  bring  market  prices 
only;  the  same  is  true  of  eggs.  There 
is  a  fancy  market  which  is  obtainable 
for  the  asking.  Every  restaurant, 
cafe  and  hotel  of  pretension  depends 
more  or  less  upon  a  spasmodic  supply 
of  high-grade  poultry,  meats  and  eggs. 
In  the  season  of  low  supply  the  eating 
houses  are  the  victims  of  broken  con- 
tracts; a  producer  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  when  his  supply  is  low, 
and  he  lets  the  whole  contract  go  by 
the  board.  The  careful  producer  can 
step  into  the  breach,  take  over  the 
contract,  and,  by  judicious  management 
and  co-operation  with  neighboring  pro- 
ducers, can  keep  up  with  his  agree- 
ment. Go  to  some  likely  hotel  or  high- 
grade  restaurant,  register  your  name 
and  address  with  the  manager,  and 
in  due  course  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  someone's  broken  contract 
or  to  supply  an  unexpected  or  unusual 
demand.  Prom  such  introductions, 
coupled  with  good  methods  of  packing 
and  grading  and  accurate  service,  a 
splendid  increased  income  from  nat- 
ural output  can  be  made. 

Also  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oppor- 
tunity for  premium  business  In  supply- 
ing high-grade  stock  to  select  distribu- 
tors. The  larger  and  more  pronounced 
caterers  to  high-class  retail  trade  can 
and  do  get  distinctive  quality  pur- 
chasers for  exceptional  products,  and, 
it  is  needless  tf»  say,  they  get  fancy 
prices,  paying,  for  these  fancy  articles, 
prices  very  much  above  the  market. 

Under  present  conditions  there  are 
wider  possibilities  for  profit  than  for- 
merly. Present  conditions  are  widely 
different  from  normal  conditions; 
business  has  taken  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  methods  employed 
in  disposing  of  products  must  meet 
these  changes. 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington.  Deo.   1. 

KE!«TUCKY 

Louisville,  Pec.   1-6. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore,   Dec.    2-6. 
Frederk'lt.    Nov.    25-28. 

M  ASS  Ai'HUSETTS 
Boston.  70th  Anniversary  Show,  D«C.  30- 
Jan.    3. 

(Jrent   Bnrrin^rton.    Jan.   6-8. 
lyenox.   Jan.   27-29. 
Wakefioid.  Jan.  14-18. 
Attle»>oro.    Nov.    19-22. 
Northampton.   Jan.    13-15. 
Sprlngfleid.   Dec.    2-5. 

NEW^  JERSEY 
Woodbury.    Dec.    12-15. 
Westwood.   Nov.    27-29.  ^^  .. 

Trenton    (Stnte  Showt,  Jan.  12-17. 
VIneland,  Dec.  3-6. 

NEW    YORK 

Oneldn.  Jan.  6-10. 

New  York.  Madisott  Square  Garden,  Jan. 
20-24. 

Lisbon.   Dec.   10-13. 
Rochester.    Nov.    24  2ft. 
Jamestown.    Dec.    8-13. 
Richmond   Hill.   Nov.   18-20. 
Mt.    KIsco.    Nov.   20-22. 
Auburn.    Jan.    12-17. 
TTtlca.    Dec.    16. 
Cornwall.    Nov.    19-20. 
Lock  port.  Dec.   8-13. 
Westfleld.  Nov.   11-15. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Wilmington.   Dec.   9  12. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Phllndelphla.    Feb.    3-7. 
Roxboroujjh.    rhl'a..    Dec.    10-18. 
Mohnton.    Nov.   26-29. 
rittsburjrh.    Jan.    1217. 
Lebanon.  Jan.   14-17. 
LewlstoTi.  Dec.  30  Jan.  3. 
Boyertown.  Dec.   29-Jan.  3. 
VERMONT 

St.  Albans.  Jan.  6-9. 
Montpeller.   Jan.    1.3-15. 
Bellows  Falls.  Dec.  2-4. 

VIRGINIA 

I       Norfolk,  Jan.  13-17. 


Buy  IDEAL  heating 

— the  great  necessity  in  farm  life 


MrkM;?  Ideal 

r\  Radiators  ^  Iboilers 


The  success  of  any  farm  is  absolutely  bound  up  with  the  success 
and  welfare  of  the  family  which  operates  it.  During  the  long 
winter  tfaO  first  necessity  in  the  farm  home  is  proper  heat— the 
welfare  of  the  family  is  dependent  upon  it.  The  farm  family 
which  struggles  along  during  the  dreary  winter  with  chills  and 
colds  in  a  *  •bam-like'*  home  is  not  laying  the  foundations  for  farm 
success.  The  family  must  have  proper  comforts  and  conveniences 
in  order  to  be  happily  contented  and  make  the  most  out  of  their 
land  possibilities. 

Win  last  as  lonff  as  the 
building  stands  —  bum 
any  local  fuel  and  get 
the  most  heat  out  of  it 

We  Insist  that  IDEAL-AMERICAN  heating  is  the  best  kind  for  farm  hovise 

because  it  can  be  installed  in  any  New  or  Old  building  with 
or  without  water  pressure.  It  is  exactly  measiired  to  the  size  of 
the  house  so  that  no  more  or  no  less  is  put  in  to  heat  ade- 
quately all  rooms  to  a  comfortable  temperature  during  the 
most  severe  winter  weather.    It  saves  labor  and  fiieL 

Get  estimate  now 

Phone  your  dealer  today  and  get  an  esti- 
mate for  installing  IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN heating  in  Jfour  home.  It  puts 
you  under  no  obligation  to  buy  and 
may  start  you  on  the  road  to  greater 
success  in  your  farm  life. 

Free  heating  book 

Write  for  copy  of  free  book  "Ideal 
Heating  "—this  64-page  book  will  be 
sent  promptly  and  we  want  you  to 
read  it  because  the  information  and 
illustrations  will  make  you  better 
posted  as  to  the  right  kind  oi  heat  for 
your  house.  Don't  put  it  off— write 
today. 


IDBAL  Boiler* 
will  supply  ample 
heat  oa  one  charge 
ing  of  coal  for  8  to 
24  hotirs,  depend- 
ing on  teventy  of 
weather.  Every 
ounce  of  fuel  t» 
made  to  yield  ut« 
moet  reeulta. 


IDBAL-Arcola  Radia- 
tor •Boilers  for  email 
houaea  without  cellar*. 
Hot -water  beating  a* 
rim{4e  and  easy  a«  run- 
ning a  atove— one  fire 
heats  an  rooma..  Write 
for  aeparate 
••IDBAL-Aicola.'* 


Sold  by  aU  deal 

crs.  No  exclusive 

agents. 


Write  to 

Department  F-4S 

Chicago 


V 


4 


Worid 


's  Best 
RoofiniS 


at  Factory 
Prtoe* 


••aeo"  CloBter  Metal  SUnaJes,  V-Crimp.  .Comj 
ffmt«d.  StaDdioflT  Seam,  raint^  or  Galvnmzed  Roof- 
inrt.  Sidings.  Wallbo«rd.PainU,etc.._direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Pncea.    Positively  greatest 
offer  ever  made. 

Edwards  "Reo"  Metal  Shinglesc 

cost  less;  ootlast  three  ordinary  roofs.    No  paintine 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  rot,  fire,  rust.  liKntnmg  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prio's  and  free 
Bamples.  We  Bc'll  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
profits.  AakiorUook 
No.1388 


Um  PBICEO  6AI 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
fira-Proof  StselGaraces.  Bet 
say  place.  Send  postal  for 
Bookj^sbowlns  styles. 

"  Mra.co., 


Samples  & 

R.jfin^BooH 


roaraai  mu 
Mnny  Worli  Shoe 

f^—graflM.    ainr.dtrsst__^ 

Srsw  Fsotecy  iMaSsvsrtsfSi 

stoN  INall  Onlar  Notts*,  tssL  I4T  ^  , 

g<Dd  ahucs  gwspprf  t.  Mj  Mooajr  iMsk  tt  I  want  K. 

Hams 8is«.. 

^ •••••••*«•• a* ••e*«*e*e •••••• ••••eeee* 


Trapping  Tricks  for  Farm  Boys — III 


CHARLES  H.  CHBSLBY 


*'A  Massachusetts  hunter  captured 
twenty  raccoons  in  ten  nights  of  hunt- 
ing, and  refused  an  offer  of  $200  for 
the  pelts."  This  is  a  news  item  which 
appeared  in  a  Boston  paper  late  in 
October.  I  am  giving  the  report  here 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  raccoon 
skins  are  valuable  this  year.  These 
pelts  are  not  at  their  best,  either,  as 
they  were  taken  in  October.  However, 
not  all  raccoon  pelts  are  as  valuable 
as  those  captured  in  the  northern  sec-i 
tlons,  but  any  good-sized  animal  cap- 
tured after  the  first  of  November  ought 
to  be  worth  from  $6  to  $10  this  year. 
'Coons  of  more  than  thirty  pounds  in 
weight  are  sometimes  taken  in  the 
north.  Farther  south  smaller  animals 
are  the  rule. 

The  raccoon  becomes  prime  almost 
as  early  as  the  skunk.  It  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  capture,  however,  although 
not  so  difficult  to  outwit  as  the  fox. 
0(  standard  traps  the  No.  2  size  is 
usually  used  for  raccoon.  Nothing 
smaller  should  be  used,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  use  one  size  larger,  as  the 
raccoon  is  a  strong  creoture.  Many 
'coons  are  taken  with  dogs.  Most 
states  allow  this  style  of  hunting  dur- 
ing October  and  November.  Trapping 
is  restricted  by  most  states  to  Novem- 
ber and  December.  In  the  northern 
sections  the  animals  den  up  in  a  hol- 
low tree  when  the  first  snows  fall,  and 
remain  until  the  warm  weather  of 
early  spring.  Thus  the  trapping  sea- 
son Is  somewhat  limited.  Farther 
south  trapping  may  be  continued  for 
a  longer  period. 

The    raccoon    hunts    Its    food    along 
the     banks     of     ponds     and     streams. 
Frogs  and  lizards  form  a  considerable 
part  of  Its  food   early  In   the  season. 
The  creature  also   visits  the  farmer's 
corn  field,  and   its  work  may  be  seen 
around    the    shocks   of   corn    that   are 
left  in  the  field  until  November.    Nuts 
and  acorns  also  form  part  of  its  ration. 
The   best   places   to  trap   for   'coons 
are  about   streams   and    spring   holes. 
All   fox   trappers   frequently   take  rac- 
coons In  their  sets.    Doubtless  the  best 
set  which  can  be  made  is  upon  a  partly 
submerged    log.      Set   the   trap   under 
water,  and  suspend  a  fish  or  something 
of  the  sort  near  by.     Be  sure  to  stake 
the  trap  in  deep  water,  if  possible,  so 
the  captive  will  drown;   otherwise  he 
may  escape.     If  stone  enclosures  were 
constructed,     as     recommended     in     a 
previous  article  of  this  series,  it  will 
prove   profitable   to  set  traps   in  such 
places  for  raccoons.     Make  the  set  at 
the  entrance,  and  place  the  bait  beyond. 
The  raccoon   has  a  very   highly   de- 
veloped   sense   of   curiosity,    and    this 
may  •  be    taken    advantage    of    to    the 
benefit  of  the  trapper.     An  Idea  which 
Is  frequently  used  is  the  placing  of  a 
small  bright  piece  of  tin  upon  the  pan 
of  the  trap.    The  funimal  is  pretty  sure 
to  investigate  it.     However,  the  'coon 
travels   mostly   by  night,  hence  he   is 
not  likely  to  observe  the  shining  object 
unless   the   moonlight   Is    particularly 
bright.     When  bait  is  used  it  is  well 
to   roast    it    to    make   the   odor    more 
Inviting.     If  no  other  bait  is  available, 
a  small   portion  of  canned  salmon  or 
a  smoked  herring  will  prove  effective. 
Honey   Is    also   good    'coon   bait.     An 
ear  of  tender  corn  also  makes  an  ef- 


fective attraction. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  place 
the  trap  In  a  position  so  the  'coon'  will 
drown.  In  fact,  some  trappers  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  drowning  the  captive. 
In  that  case  the  chain  is  attached  to 
a  drag,  one  which  the  animal  can 
move  but  cannot  drag  far.  A  spring 
pole  may  also  be  used,  if-desired.  This 
Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  limb 
of  a  tree  or  a  small  sapling  bent  over 
and  fastened  lightly.  To  this  the  trap 
chain  is  attached.  When  a  capture  is 
made,  the  struggles  of  the  creature 
unfastens  the  pole,  and  the  trap  and 
captive  are  elevated  out  of  the  reach 
of  harm.  Personally  I  prefer  a  good 
brush  drag  to  any  other  method  when 
trapping  the  'coon. 

Raccoon  pelts  may  be  "cased"  or 
taken  off  open.  I  find  that  many 
buyers  recommend  cutting  down  the 
belly  and  curing  them  In  that  shape. 
I  have  usually  "cased"  them  when 
skinning.  The  meat  of  the  raccoon  Is 
considered  a  delicacy  by  most  hunters 
and  trappers.  Should  the  trapper  dis- 
like It  on  his  own  table,  he  can  usually 
dispose  of  the  carcass  of  a  good-sized 
'coon  to  some  city  club  or  hotel.  Be- 
fore cooking,  the  fat  which  covers  the 
carcass  should  b^  removed. 

The  opossum  Is  found  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  and  at  the  present  time 
yields  a  valuable  pelt.  Like  the  skunk, 
the  'possum  is  a  simple-minded  crea- 
ture and  not  hard  to  outwit.  It  fre- 
quents wooded  swamps,  where  hollow 
trees  abound.  In  such  places  one  may 
often  find  paths  where  the  animals 
travel.  By  setting  traps  near  such 
paths  and  baiting  with  pieces 
bloody  meat  the  animals  are  likely  to 
be  taken.  Opossum  skins  should  be 
"cased."  The  tail  is  not  furred,  hence 
it  should  not  be  skinned  out  like  those 
of  the  raccoon  and  skunk.  'Possum  is 
considered  very  highly  for  the  table 
by  many  people.  Especially  Is  this 
true  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
south. 

The  weasel  Is  not  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  fur-bearers,  but  at  present 
Is  well  worth  going  after.  Where  snow 
does  not  fall  and  cover  the  ground  for 
some  time  during  the  winter,  he  is 
hardly  worth  while,  but  white  skins 
are  now  worth  a  dollar  or  more.  The 
animal  uses  brush  fences  and  stone 
walls  as  Its  runways.  Make  the  sets 
in  holes  along  such  places,  using  a 
piece  of  rabbit  or  a  handful  of  feathers 
for  bait.  Skins  should  be  "cased"  In 
removing.  Use  the  No.  0  trap  for  this 
animal. 
Sew  Hampshire. 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to  the  House  That  Satisfies 

There  ig  a  certain  feeling  of  satlBfactlou  In  marketing  your  Raw  Furs  to  the  best 
advantage.  I^t  us  give  you  that  st-nse  ot  gratification  that  w  ill  surely  be  yours  when 
von  reoelveour  check  for  one  hundred  centf*  on  every  dollar.  V  alues  based  on  unexcelled 
marketlne  conditions,  liberal  aHSOitment,  and  30  years  of  square  d.  allug. 

We  pay  all  express  and  parcel  post  charges  and  deduct  no  coniniisslou.  Send.  /'>r  our 
free  price  litt  and  tag: 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  115-121  West  29th  St^  New  York 


Fall  Inspection  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, made  by  the  bureau  of  chem- 
istry, Pennsylvania  DepS.rtment  of 
Agriculture,  shows  guarantees  for  pot- 
ash considerably  in  excess  of  complete 
fertilizers  sold  during  the  fall  of  1918 
and  spring  of  the  present  year,  while 
the  retail  prices  are  considerably 
lower. 

Workers  at  the  New  York  College 
of  Agriculture  are  already  making 
plans  for  the  biggest  and  best  Cornell 
Farmers'  Week,  and  look  for  a  record 
attendance.  Will  you  be  there  from 
February  9th  to  13th? 


Our    Money   is    more 
than  a  match  for  your 


RA^V  FURS 


Our  competitors  say  we  bid  too  high — but  that's  the  way  we  get 
the  early  shipments — when  the  demand  is  heaviest.     We  turn  our 
money  over  several  times  while  our  competitors  are  doing  it  once. 

That's  why  we  can  and  do  pay  the  highest  prices.      That's  why 
we  are  so  generous  with  our  grading.      That's  why  we  charge 
no  commissions.      That's  why  we  pay  spot  cash  the  day  the 

{roods   arrive-^and    That's  why  our   business    is  growing  by 
eaps  and  bounds.   If  you  want  this  kind  of  a  square  C'DE'I? 
deal    send  for   our    price    list    at    once-today — it's  JTllXXi. 

DAVID  BLUSTEIN  &  BRO. 
178  West  27th  Street  New  York  City 


HE     CENTER    OF    THE    WOPLDS   FUR    INDUSTRY 


W''^^, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  ou.  and  iimke  them 
Into  coats  ( for  men  and  women) ,  robes, 
rugra  or  cloves  when  mt  ordf-red.     Vaiir  j 
fur  ■oo4l«  will  e««l  y«u  !•••  than  to  buy 
tbein  anil  be  worth  more. 
-  Otir  llluatra«*d  catalo*  ri^M  a  lot  of 
Infornmiion.     It  Ulls  how   to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways;  about  •♦•rl 
•■fa  dyaing  proaaaa  on  cow  and  hers « I 
hide,  calf  and  o(h<-r  skins;  about  thai 
fur  (roods  and  g-ame  trophies  we  aell,  [ 
taxidermy,  etc. 

Then  we  hara  recently  grot  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Paahlan  b««k,  wholly 
deroted  to  fashion  plates  of  n\u(T8, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  g-arments, 
with  pricex  :  also  fur  gmrm»nt»  rain«d. 
t*»4  wmI  rapalretf. 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sendlnr  | 
Tour  corroi't  address  namlncr  which,  or 
both  books  if  vou  need  both.    Address 

Tke  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company* 
571  Lycll  Ave^  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

210  Acres,  3  Horses, 
1 1  Cows  and 

Other  Htock,  com plete  farm  Implempntn.  dairy  at«i- 
»»lls,  wagons,  winter  crops.  Ac.  all  sacrificed  hv  owner 
having  loat  hte  sight  for  »60(i0.  part  cash.  HlRh  cul- 
tivation, loam  Ullage,  60  cow-paBlure,  big  haaement, 
Btock  bams,  bIIo,  Ac.  Details  and  picture,  splendid 
II  room  residence,  page  90  Stroufs  Fall  Catalog.  100 
pages  Farm  Barnilns.  21  states;  copy  free.  STROnT 
Fabm  Asbncy,  1422  B.H.,  Land  Title  BIdg.,  Pbila. 
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Examples  of  Co-operative  Success 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

We  pay  12.00  for  the  best.  |1.00  for  the  next  best  and  60  reuts  for  each  other  arttcie  publlahed  In  our  Ex- 
perience Pool.  All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  dlscuaslon  and 
•nggCBt  Bubjec*^  for  future  discussion.    Contributions  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  Uaue. 


Tone  No.  1282.  jANrARY  1. — What  are 
some  of  vour  plans  refrarcllng  crous,  stock 
and  labor  for  the  coming  yearV  >Ve  have 
lived  more  than  a  year  now  under  tho 
armistice,  and  all  of  us  are  ppej-iilating 
as  to  what  the  future  holds  for  farming. 
What  arc  your  views  oa  the  natter.' 

Topic  No.  1283,  Januakv  15.— It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  rat  will  cat  and  destroy 
$3  on  the  farm  every  vear  of  his  life. 
There  is  scarcely  -a  farm  throughout 
the  country  destitute  of  rats.  What  are 
you  doing  to  get  rid  of  this  costly 
boarder?  Give  your  method  of  dispcj.lng 
of  them  and  whether  or  not  It  has  been 
successful. 


M.     G.     r.,     Dryden,    N.    Y.— The 
Cortland  Count)^  Maple  Sap  Products 
Association     has     been     in     existence 
nearly  a  year.     It  was  the  first  thing 
of  the  kind  in   this  state,  and  I   am 
safe  in  saying  It  raised  the  price  to 
farmers  of   syrup  in  this   county  not 
less   than    $1   a    gallon,    and   in   most 
cases    $1.50    a    gallon.      Makers    had 
never    had    over    $1.45    a    gallon,    the 
fanciest    private    trade    paying    $1.75, 
and  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
over  that  last  spring,  with  the  average 
price   around    $1.25    by    local    dealers. 
By  co-operating,  our  organization  sold 
all  the  syrup  consigned  to  it  for  $2.50 
a   gallon,   with   the   exception   of   one 
small    order    that    was    damaged    in 
transit  and  was  made  $2.    Neighboring 
counties  sold  perhaps  as  good  quality 
eyrup  at  tho  old  prices,  $1.25  to  $1.45, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  con- 
tracted to  Vermont  bottling  nrms  for 
11.65,  with  containers  furnished. 

Our  association  put  up  the  finest  ex- 
hibit of  fancy  pine  maple  .ynip  in 
several  sizes  of  bottles  at  .>oth  our 
county  and  state  fairs  ever  egcu  ?i 
this  state — over  200  bottles,  with  at- 
tractive labels,  half  pints,  r'nta  a  .1 
quarts,  bcjides  some  higb-grado  Eugur. 
The  exhibits  attracted  much  comment, 
and  the  association  is  assured  of  a 
bigger  membership  and  more  business  / 
next  year.  j 

This  year  we  had  no  paid  salesman,  j 
our  farm  bureau  agent  representing  | 
the  association  and  making  most  uf 
the  sales.  Most  of  the  tales  were 
made  to  high-class  restaurants  and 
hotels.  Many  lessons  were  learned  as 
to  salesmanship,  best  ways  of  packing, 
best  sort  of  containers,  means  of 
reaching  new  customers,  local  hand- 
ling, etc.  There  waS  no  difficulty  in 
selling  this  high-class  stuff,  as  there  is 
practically  none  on  the  market  but  what 
is  adulterated  with  cane.  One  whole- 
saler w^ould  have  taken  practically  all 
our  outfit.  If  bottled  in  small  contain- 
ers, at  about  $4  gallon,  net.  But  we 
were  not  yet  equipped  for  this,  and 
preferred    instead    to    sell    in    gallon 

cans. 

Next  season  we  hope  to  extend  our 
work.  Our  county  has  several  >other 
successful  co-operative  organizations, 
as  wool  growers*  and  seed  potato 
growers*  associations.  We  need  others 
for  market  potatoes  and  other  farm 
produce. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  A.,  AshvUle,  N.  T.— 
Farmers  here  buy  and  sell  co-opera- 
tively to  some  extent  and  with  very 
good  success.  "We  have  a  Co-operative 
Fruit  Growers*  Association,  which,  by 
the   way,   handles   other  things   even 


more  than  fruit.  Many  of  the  farmers 
own  stock  in  the  company,  but  a  weak 
point  in  the  organization  is  that  prac- 
tically the  same  privileges  are  allowed 
outsiders  that  the  stockholders  have. 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  organ- 
ization plan,  but  I  believe  the  stock- 
holders meet  and  elect  directors  who 
manage  the  business.  A  sales  manager 
takes  orders,  and  when  enough  are 
received  to  make  up  a  car  lot,  he  buys 
coal,  syrup  cans,  salt,  feed,  peaches 
and  many  other  commodities  which 
can  be  more  advantageously  bought  In 
large  quantities.  The  association  sells 
apples,  grain,  etc.,  for  the  community. 

We  have  a  flourishing  Grange,  which 
used  to  buy  fertilizers  and  a  few 
articles  before  the  association  did  this 
work.  Of  course,  we  have  a  county 
farm  bureau.  Most  farmers  belong  to 
both,  and  the  dairymen  belong  to  the 
league.  The  most  valuable  construc- 
tive work  of  the  farm  bureau,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  that  of  organization.  Their 
last  two  products,  the  Wool  Growers' 
Association  and  the  Associated  Maple 
Sugar  and  Syrup  Producers,  bid  fair 
to  be  of  Inestimable  value.  All  are 
supported  by  practically  all  farmers 
Interested   directly   or   Indirectly. 

All  these  things  are  valuable  in 
many  other  ways,  socially,  education- 
ally, etc.,  but  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
points  mentioned  are  of  prime  Impor- 
tance under  the  present  economic 
conditions. 


B.  S.  B.,  Torrington,  C3onn. — ^A  co- 
operative association  was  formed  in 
a  neighboring  town  a  year  or  two  ago, 
the  price  for  membership  being  $25. 
The  association  employs  a  buyer  and 
such  further  help  as  is  necessary. 
They  are  buying  largely  of  grain, 
mostly  in  carload  lots,  and  sell  to  any 
farmer,  but  the  members  get  a  reduc- 
tion in  price.  They  will  also  handle 
lime,  acid  phosphate,  fertilizer,  grass 
seeds,  etc.  I  suppose  there  are  the 
usual  officers. 

There  Is  also  a  county  farm  bureau 
to  aid  the  farmers  In  any  practical 
way,  demonstrations  of  poultry  cull- 
ing, canning,  tree  trimming,  etc.,  being 
among  the  means  nsed. 

There  Is  a  town  Grange  here,  as  In 
most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  vicin- 
ity. These  Granges  exhibit  at  the 
fairs,  and  visit  back  and  forth,  which 
helps  the  social  side  of  farm  life.  A 
nearby  town  has  a  successful  poultry 
club,  some  of  whose  members  intend  to 
go  to  an  agricultural  school,  taking 
their  poultry  with  them  to  pay  ex- 
penses thera 
I  think  there  Is  little  if  any  selling 

co-operatively.-  There    r.  r     one  croo 

that  Is  the  leader,  as  there  Is  much 

diversity  even  on  one  farm. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers  has  taken  steps  to 
urge  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of 
agricultural  engineering  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   at   Washington. 

Lime  is  not  a  fertilizer,  but  Its 
presence  In  the  soil  affects  other  prop- 
erties that  induce  plant  growth. 


Master  Your  Soil 

Real  mastery  of  the  soil  cuts  out  much  of  the  labor  and 
worry  of  farming.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to 
know  just  what  course  to  follow  with  a  field  which  your 
greatest  efforts  have  failed  to  make  profitable.  The 
proper  selection  and  use  of  fertilizer  arc  important;  so  is 
the  selection  of  seed.  But  good  management  of  the  sosi 
is  also  necessary. 

Why  not  find  out  just  what  to  do!  Why  not  consult  our 

Agricultiiral  Service  Bureau 

This  Bureau  has  carried  on  field  tests  for  many  years  with  many 
kinds  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  in  many  states  on  diflFerent 
soils,  under  different  conditions  of  rainfall,  climate,  etc.  It  has  de- 
monstrated to  many  farmers  the  best  methods  of  managing  their  soils. 
Perhaps  it  may  help  you  solve  your  problems.  It  is  under  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricxiltural  Experiment  Station.    This  service  is  free  to  you, 

**  How  to  Make  Money  with  Fertilizers  '* 

is  the  title  of  a  56  page  boolc  ^46  illustrations)  containing 
Hiformation  every  farmer  needs  in  relation  to  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers ;  it  shows  where  profit  is  to  be  found,  and  how 
to  get  it.  It  is  an  interesting  book — not  a  catalog.  Any 
one  of  our  offices  named  below  will  send  it  to  you  free. 
Simply  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  the  boolc  Do  it 
now.     Master  your  Soil  I 

If  we  have  no  agent  in  your  town,  we  want  one. 
Write  us  for  nearest  agent's  name  or  ask  for  an  agency  yoxu^lf 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 

Charlk«ton 

Detroit 

New  York 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Jacksonyills 

Philadelphia 

Baltimokb 

Cleveland 

Los  Angeles 

8t.  Louis 

BcrrALO 

COLUMSIA 

MONTGOMBET 

Savannah.  Btc 

PU*»»  Adinu  Offie*  Ntantt  f  Y9m 


% 


\fe  Have4ke  Fish 

'T^O  FARMERS  who  know  the  value  of  fish  and  want  it 

X     in  their  fertilizer,  we  announce  that  we  have  laid  in 

an  ample  supply  of  fish  scrap  to  meet  all  demands.     If  you 

want  the  genuint,  original  Fish  Scrap  Fertilizer,  insist  on 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTIUZER 


vhaAc  MA*a 


MCOISTKIIC* 


The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO. 

Baltiinore»  McL 


\ 


I. 


K)ROUR/^ 


B0Y6S 


G-IRLS 


THE  MAGIC  WORD: 

OR  LADDIE  AND  POLLY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

>Vritten  especially  for  this  paper  by  Uncle  Georce, 
founder  of  the  P.  L  O.  Club  in  The  Practical  Parmer 


CHAPTER  XLI 
"Listen,  I  think  I  hear  the  automo- 
bile  now    coming    up    the   lane,"    said 
Mother  Robinson  to  Polly  and  Laddie 
one  early  winter  evening  as  they  all 
sat  waiting  for  Mr.  Robinson  to  return 
from  the  city.     Both  the  children  had 
wanted  to  go  with  him  so  they  could 
see   the    Christmas    toys,    etc.,    which 
they  knew  were  in  the  stores,  but  for 
some   unknown    reason    Mr.    Robinson 
had    put    them    off    with    promises   to 
take   them   another    time      This    was 
the    first    time    they    could    remember 
since  they   came  to  the  farm "  to  live 
that  their  adopted  father  had  refused 
them    such    a    simple    request.      But, 
then,   their   mother   had   helped   their 
hurt  feelings  after  he  had  left  by  tell- 
ing them  that  he  had  to  go  on  Impor- 
tant business  and  would  surely  bring 
them    something   nice  when   he   came 
home. 

"I  certainly  am  glad  to  get  home 
again,"  said  Mi.  Robinson  as  he  came 
in  the  door.  "Seems  to  me  as  if  all 
the  automobiles  ever  made  were  in 
that  city  all  at  once,  and  such  a  time 
I  had  driving  among  them!" 

"Did  you  bring  anything  for  me?" 
asked  Polly  after  the  greeting  had 
been  exchanged  all  around  and  Mother 
Robinson  was  putting  the  supper  on 
the  table. 

"In  my  right  hand  overcoat  pocket," 
replied  Mr.  Robinson,  "is  something 
for  you,  and  right  here  Is  something 
for  Laddie." 

"Gee!  What  a  fine  penknife!"  ex- 
claimed Laddie. 

"Oh!  Goodie!  A  big  box  of  candy!" 
said  Polly  as  she  came  back  from  the 
hall  where  the  overcoat  was  hanging. 
"No.  thank  you,  none  now,"  replied 
Mrs.  Robinson.  "We  can  all  have  some 
after  supper,  but  we  had  better  not 
eat  any  now." 

Such  a  Jolly  meal  It  was!  Mr. 
Robinson  told  about  lots  of  things  he 
saw  in  town,  and  Laddie  recited  his 
thrilling  experience  of  gathering  per- 
simmons after  he  had  done  the  work 
set  aside  for  him  as  his  Saturday's 
task.  The  children  were  tired  and 
Boon  ready  for  bed,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson   were  left  to  themselves. 

"Mother,  I  have  a  big.  yes,  a  very 
big  surprise  for  you."  said  Mr.  Robin- 
eon  as  he  drew  his  chair  up  nearer 
the  library  table.  "Those  two  children 
are  our  grandchildren." 

"You  don't  mean  they  are  our 
Emma's  children?"  was  the  quick 
response. 

"Yes,  our  Emma's,  our  own  real 
grandchildren."  said  Mr.  Robinson  as 
best  he  could  in  holding  back  the  big 
lump  in  his  throat  and  seeing  the 
tears  In  his  good  wife's  eyes. 

"Then  that  only  confirms  my  feel- 
ings ever  since  we  brought  them 
home."  added  Mrs.  Robinson.  "How 
did  you  find  it  out?" 

"You  know  I  never  gave  up  our 
Bearch  for  Emma  ever  since  she  and 
Jack  ran  off  together.  I  have  been 
watching  every  clue,  and  had  almost 
given  up  hope  when  Polly  came  along 
and  seemed  so  much  like  our  own  lit- 
tle girl  that  I  just  naturally  traced 
back  her  history,  and  found  It  leads 
right  to  our  own  home." 

"Yes,  but  tell  me  the  whole  story," 
pleaded   Mrs.  Robinson. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
the  facts  are  this  way."  said  Mr. 
Robinson.  "\Vhen  Jack  and  Elmma 
left  us  about  fifteen  years  ago.  they 
went  out  West,  where  things  looked 
easy  for  them.     But,  like  all  pots  of 


gold  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow,  they  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  along.    Jack  finally 
went  to  work  in  a  munitions  factory 
when    the    big   war    came   to   us,   but 
when  a  terrible  explosion  occurred  he 
lost  his  life  with  many  others.     You 
remember  we  read  how  the  men  were 
literally  blown  to  pieces,  and  that  is 
what   happened   to  him,   according  to 
the  best  information  I  can  find.    Emma 
was  broken  hearted,  and  moved  to  our 
nearby    city,    intending,    I    think,    to 
come     ack  to  us  as  soon  as  she  had 
collected  herself,  but  before  she  could 
do  so  the  terrible  plague  of  disease  we 
had    caught    her    in    its    net,    and    a 
gracious  police   system  of  a  big  city 
took    care    of    the    children    until    we 
happened  along  and  asked  fer  them." 
"I   can   hardly   realize  the  truth  of 
what  you  tell  me,"  added  Mrs.  Robin- 
son,   "but    it    does    all    seem   to   have 
worked  out  wonderful.    No  wonder  we 
took   such   a  fancy   from  the  first  to 
those    children.      Although    we    loved 
them  before,  now  we  have  a  new  and 
perfect  attachment  for  them.     I  must 
go  right  upstairs  now  and  kiss  both  of 
them." 

"We  must  not  tell  them  now  about 
our  new  discovery,"  remarked  Mr. 
Robinson,  "but  if  they  think  they  had 
a  good  Christmas  last  year,  they  will 
have  a  far  better  one  this  year  and 
many  more  to  follow." 

(To  be  continued) 


Every  Time  You  Telephone 


Here  Is  a  picture  of  the  Red  Cross 
Christmas  seal  which  is  being  sold 
for  1  cent  each.  The  real  ones  are 
printed  in  pretty  colors,  and  look 
beautiful.  All  the  money  which  they 
bring  will  be  used  to  fight  tuberculosis, 
so  if  you  see  some  for  sale,  be  sure 
to  buy  as  many  as  you  can,  and  then 
paste  them  on  all  your  holiday  gift 
boxes  and  letters. 


Every  time  you  telephone 
you  have  at  your  ready  com- 
mand property  worth  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Millions  are 
actually  used  for  the  long  dis- 
tance call,  and  for  your  sim- 
plest message  you  have  the 
sole,  exclusive  use  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

This  vast  telephone  plant 
must  be  not  only  constructed 
and  installed,  but  must  be  kept 
electrically  alive  to  respond  in- 
stantly to  your  convenience  or 
emergency. 

It  is  manned  by  a  multitude 
of  telephone  workers  day  and 
night,  not  only  to  connect  you 


Catechism  of  the  States 

Q.  In  which  are  bodies  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  water  given  a  ride? 

A.     Rhode  Island. 

Q.  Which  is  called  to  your  mind 
by  holding  two  |5  bills? 

A.     Tenn  I  see. 

Q.  Which  would  a  woman  rather 
have  if  she  can't  get  a  new  sealskin 
sacque? 

A.     New  Jersey. 

Q.  Which  does  the  farmer's  wife 
mention  when  she  asks  you  to  partake 
of  apple  sauce? 

A.     Take  sass.     — Cappers  Weekly. 


with  any  one  of  ten  million 
other  subscribers,  but  also  to 
maintain  perfect  pathways  for 
that  delicate  telephone  current 
started  by  your  merest  breath. 

The  cost  of  keeping  this 
service,  with  its  skilled  oper- 
ators, its  sensitive  apparatus, 
its  long  lines  of  communica- 
tion up  to  msLJumum  useful- 
ness, is  enormous. 

Yet  this  vitalized  andhumaui- 
ized  organization  is  so  capably 
managed  that  you  command 
its  service,  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place,  for  a  few  copper 
cents. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Servicm 


HAMPTON  METAL 

First  Cost 
Tlie  Last 


A  DAY  AT  SCHOOL 

VIRr.TNIA    XEWLIN.    PKNNA. 

I  attend  tho  Coatesville  high  Bohool.  which 
Ih  about  six  miles  from  where  I  live.  I  go 
bark  an«l  forth  on  thp  trnln.  and  have  a 
jolly  good  time,  as  some  of  the  bm-s  f»ay. 
1  nm  a  sophomore,  and  have  English. 
French,  roninienial  peouraphy.  arithmetic 
and  history,  also  typewriting,  penmanship 
and  gymnasium.  We  have  a  good  time  at 
school".  School  cnlls  at  nine  o'clock,  having 
four  fortv-five-mlnute  periods :  assembly  at 
quarter  after  one.  ana  two  periods  In  the 
afternoon,  which  leaves  us  out  at  quarter 
after  three.  We  have  a  very  beautiful 
school,  and  everyoue  takes  as  much  care 
of  It  as  they  can. 


Here's  the 
lonpest-llvedbuUd- 
Ings  that   can   be  built— yel 
the  most  economical. 
HA. UPTON   METAL..     Use  it 
on  the  roof— the  walls. 
HAMPTO.M  M  KTAL  "needs  no  paint.     It 
w  111  outlive  Kalvanl/ed  Iron  or  steel. 

IIAMPTOW  METAl.  Is  the  exclusive  pro- 
(luctof  the  Pcnn  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.  Deal  direct 
and  save  time  and  money. 

Shipment   made    twenty-fotir    hours    after 
order  Is  received,  delivery  prepaid  to  nearest 
R.  R.  station. 
Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money 

Wa  p  Ir 

HAMPTON    SHEATHING     STYLES  i— 

Clap-hoard,  Brick-face,  Hock-face  Stone, 
Rock-face  Brick.  Three-Inch  Beaded,  Corru- 
gated IV^  inch  and  '2^^  Inch. 

HAMPTON  ROOFING  STYL.E»i- 
Pressed  SlaTidlng  Seam,  Roll  Cap  Rooting, 
2  V  Crimp,  3  V  Crimp,  Corrucated  l}i  Inch 
and  2%  Inch.  ^     . 

The  HAMPTON  BRAND  Is  on  every.sheet. 

Fr*e  illuatraUd  book.  »tylm»  and  price*. 
Send  drawing  marke<l  with  sizes  of  building. 
PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

M •nafseturM',  of  Sheet  Iron  Sttel  and  Hatnpt'in  Mrtal  Bnildinf 
■kterial.  "Penco"  MeUI  CeiJiniri  CorniCM  Piliments  l'rn». 
Onttor*  and  Conductor  Pine*.  Ornamental  M.uMinr.  F.xpanded 
Metal  I*th,  '  Penco"  Sheet  Lath.  Metal  CuWert  pipe,  and  other 
Praeaed   Metal  Specialtie. 

A  ractery.  tilMO  WlurtMi  St..  PMIa^elykla- 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  the  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  first-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  trom  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  stock  Is  now  complete,  every 
make  known  In  11)19-1918-1917  models. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  Aill  ol  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  a  car  and 
Mants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


All  varieties  of  ««>.  ks,  Reda, 
Wyandottea.  Mlnonas,  Ham- 
hnr«rs  Anconai",  Orrinptons.  lanpshanB.  HrHhmaa, 
Ix»Khorti8.AndalnMai«.  tnrkrys.rtnclcB.  gew*"  f"'°*«*- 
Prices  low.  B»lpH  H.  Rab.v.  ■A>ii*on^ille.O. 

PROTECT  vour  rights.    Write  for  "Record  of  In- 
vention '  which  contains  forma  to  ePtabllBh  •vidence 
of  conception  of  yonr  Invent  on.     Prompt,  personal 
aervlce.   Prelimlnarv  advice  wlthoot  charge, 
J.  Keaney  Kelly,  732x  Woodward  fildg.fWMb'D,  D.O. 
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Thta  U  ihe  farm  women'i  own  department— ^or  ttiem  ana  by  them.  It  is  deTOted  to  the  diacoeeioii 
9t  topic*  ol  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  rarm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  mTite«— 
and  expecU— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  aiscuMion  but  also  to 
propose  topic*  for  future  discussion*.  The  best  letter  puoiished  herem  each  issue  will  be  awarded 
a  pris*  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  Addre** 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


January  1. — After  Christmas  we  just  like 
to  sit  down  and  make  something  for 
ourselves.  Maybe  it  Is  a  crocheted  yoke, 
a  knitted  scarf,  an  embroidered  cover,  or 
just  plain  "fancy  work."  Tell  us  what 
and  how  you  are  doing,  so  we  can  do 
it  also.  .   .  . 

Jantabt  15. — What  Is  your  opinion  and 
practice  regarding  pets  such  as  canaries, 


cats,  rabbits,  etc.?  Do  you  keep  them 
for  pleasure  only,  or  make  tliem  show  a 
pmflt  by  raising  some  to  sell?  Tell  us 
as  best  you  can  in  250  words  how  you 
manage  them. 
Cmt  your  contribution  in  oarly.  If  it  doma  not 

roach  ua  at  Uaat  IS  Jaya  hoforo  tho  datm  of 

iaauot  it  will  bo  too  lato. 


Christmas  Gifts  and  Giving 


Mrs.  A.  B.,  Doylestown,  Pa. — The 
prettiest  handkerchiefs  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time  are  some  that  a  friend 
of  mine  made  for  gifts.  I  am  now 
treating  myself  to  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  I  am  glad  to  pass  along  the 
pattern. 

A  third   of  a  yard  of  handkerchief 
linen  makes  three  handkerchiefs.    They 
are  prettiest  in  the  colored  linen.    Two 
dollars  carefully   expended   will  make 
nine  charming  little  handkerchiefs,  of 
three  different  colors.     Take  the  third 
of  a  yard  strip,  and  see  that  the  sales- 
woman draws  the  thread  to   make  it 
perfectly  straight,  as  the  slightest  dif- 
ference gives  a  crooked  hem.     Divide 
this  third  of  a  yard  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  cut.     These  are  the  hand- 
kerchief skeletons.    Take  each  handker- 
chief and  fold  in  half.    At  the  crease, 
draw    a    thread.      Divide    these    two 
halves  into  half,  and  draw  the  threads. 
This  makes  three  drawn  threads  across 
the  handkerchief  one  way,  equidistant 
from  each  other.    Do  the  same  thing  at 
right   angles,    so   that   there   are   nine 
small   squares  about  2%   inches  large. 
If  the  linen  is  blue  or  old  rose  or 
green   then  sew   with  a  black  thread. 
If  it  is  white  handkerchief  linen,  two 
contrasting  colors  may  be  used.    I  use 
a    ball    of    black    mercerized    darning 
cotton,  and  one  strand  of  tho  thread 
Is  just  right.     Run   this  through  the 
drawn    work    very    fine,    about    four 
threads   over   and   under.     Then   turn 
dowm  a  narrow,  tiny  hem.     The  nar- 
rower the  hem,  the   finer  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work.    Cross-stitch  this  hem 
all  around. 

To  elaborate  the  design,  when  the 
threads  are  drawn,  count  about  three 
or  four  threads  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  the  drawn  thread,  and  pull  out 
one.  This  gives  a  chance  to  use  two 
colors. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — It 
would  hardly  seem  like  Christmas 
without  the  gifts,  so  let  us  give,  within 
our  means,  and  make  happy  as  many 
as  possible,  especially  the  children,  and 
not  forgetting  the  poor  and  needy, 
also  that  it  is  "more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  And  let  us  try  to 
give.  In  our  own  families  at  least, 
just  what  they  most  need  or  desire,  if 
possible,  and  not  useless  gifts  or  some- 
thing  that  we  happen  to  fancy  or 
desire  ourselves.  Some  gifts  remind 
one  of  the  man  who  gave  his  wife 
ten  yards  of  cloth  to  make  him  some 
shirts. 

Of  course,  with  friends  outside  it  Is 
not  always  possible  to  know  their 
needs  or  desires,  but  to  those  living 
In  town  something  from  the  farms,  as 
jelly,  fruit,  pickles,  eggs,  etc..  Is  al- 
ways acceptable.  If  you  cannot  decide 
on  a  gift,  a  crisp,  new  dollar  bill 
wrapped  around  the  picture  of  a  boy 
(cut  from  stiff  paper  or  cardboard),  to 
simulate  a  coat,  and  accompanied  by 
this  Terse,  is  a  good  substitute: 

"I  introduce  my  friend  'Bill*  Green; 
A  finer  gentleman  never  was  seen. 
If  you  need  an  apron  or  handker- 
chief new. 
Or    gloves    when    your   hands   are 
cold  and  blue. 
Just  mention  the  fact  to  my  friend 
•Bill,' 


And  he'll  get  the  things  with  a  right 

good  will. 
Whatever    you    need,    without    a 

doubt 
He'll   take   off  his   coat   and   help 

you  out." 


not  forget  to  give  something;  bestow 
a  few  gifts  that  will  bring  comfort 
and  cheer  into  the  lives  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  A  crisp  one- 
dollar  bill  folded  Inside  a  Christmas 
letter  to  some  poor  old  minister,  a  box 
of  nuts,  candles  and  fruits  for  the 
orphans'  home,  flowers  and  fruits  for 
the  charity  hospital,  or  a  basket  of 
goodies  to  that  unhappy  place,  the  poor 
farm,  will  bring  its  own  reward,  the 
joy  of  giving,  which  Is  truthfully  said 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  receiving. 

Miss  L.  H.,  Maidens,  Va. — The  most 
acceptabe  gift  is  something,  be  It 
costly  or  cheap,  that  Is  rarely  obtain- 
able by  city  folks.  Here  are  some  that 
are  attractive,  valuable,  and  yet  take 
little  money  or  time:  For  an  old  per- 
son who  uses  a  fireplace,  line  conveni- 


ent size  box  with  heavy  white  paper, 
leaving  a  strip  of  paper  the  size  of 
top  to  one  side.  Fill  it  with  carefully 
split  sticks  of  light  wood,  one-half  inch 
shorter  than  length  of  box.  When 
filled,  turn  down  the  cover  of  paper; 
place  on  this  a  large  spray  of  holly. 
To  opposite  sides  of  box  tack  red  rib- 
bons; tie  In  large  bow  In  center  of  the 
holly.     Secure  the  lid  to  the  box. 

For  a  small  child  a  pullet  makes  a 
delightful  gift— a  pet  that  Is  little 
trouble  and  small  expense  and  will 
please  Its  young  owner  by  Its  rich 
eggs  later  on. 

For  an  invalid,  wrap  fresh  eggs 
carefully  In  soft  white  tissue,  twisting 
ends  of  paper  or  using  Christmas  seals. 
Pack  In  box  or  small  pasteboard  crate 
very  carefully.  Wrap  box  In  holiday 
papers,  and  tie  with  Christmas  colors. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  r^irections  for  makine.  ••  well  aa  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  \Vhen  ordering  write  vour  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  sire  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  cenUtor 
each      Address  FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADA    PA 


Mrs.  H.  H.,  Lagrangeville,  N.  T. — 
Let  us  never  give  up  the  art  of  Christ- 
mas giving,  even  If  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
drives  us  to  give  up  many  luxuries, 
and  let  us  give  in  the  spirit  of  "Hoping 
for  nothing  again."  It  Is  far  better 
to  give  home-made  or  home-grown  gifts 
than  to  spend  beyond  our  means  or  for 
the  sake  of  going  better  than  someone 
else.  Remember  the  aged,  shut-ins  and 
children  first. 

Why  can't  we  give  pine  pillows,  hops 
pillows,  cans  of  strained  honey,  jelly, 
canned  fruit,  a  box  of  fudge,  a  box  of 
hickory   nuts,   box   of   apples,   a   fruit 
cake,   a  potted   plant,   bottle  of  grape 
juice,  a  plum  pudding,  a  few  envelopes 
of  fiower  seeds  or  garden  seeds,  a  box 
of   running   pine,    a   small    Christmas 
tree  for  table  decoration  or  i<9c  a  small 
child   or   for   the   old   lady   who  lives 
alone  and  can't  get  out,  a  nice  box  of 
silk  or  cotton  scraps  for  the  old  auntie 
who  makes  bed  quilts,  a  collection  of 
post  cards  for  someone  who  lives  far 
from   a   city   or   place  of  shopping,   a 
box    of    writing    paper    with    stamps 
affixed,  a  piece  of  aluminum  ware  for 
the  housekeeper  who  has  to  count  the 
cents,  magazine  subscriptions,  or  a  col- 
lection   of    recipes    for    the    bride    or 
young    housekeeper?      At    all    events, 
give  useful  gifts,  not  to  be  put  away 
and  forgotten  and  of  no  use. 


Mrs.  O.  J.,  Rio,  La. — Farmers  of 
modcate  means,  as  the  most  of  us  are, 
should  try  to  link  profit  with  pleasure 
in  the  purchase  of  Christmas  presents. 
Expensive  gifts,  either  for  show  or 
because  we  expect  such  a  gift  from 
the  recipient,  spoils  the  true  spirit  of 
giving.  I  would  advise  against  the 
purchase  of  cheap  jewelry.  If  you 
have  only  fifty  cents  to  spend,  for  a 
lady  a  sliver  thimble,  a  coat  apron 
or  even  a  pair  of  stockings  Is  better 
than  a  brooch. 

Books,  pencils,  hair  ribbons,  mittens, 
book  satchets,  balls  and  school  com- 
panions are  never  out  of  place  for 
school  children.  A  new  dress  or 
sweater  for  dolly,  or  a  cap,  apron  and 
little  broom,  will  make  the  little  girl 
happy. 

Home-made  gifts  are  cheaper  and 
more  to  be  appreciated.  Ties  and 
jal>ots  may  be  made  from  scraps  of 
silk  and  ribbon.  Odds  and  ends  of 
yarn  will  work  up  into  caps,  hoods, 
mittens  and  socks  for  baby.  Handker- 
chiefs, doilies,  knitted  ties  and  slippers 
are  always   appropriate.     And   let  us 


UNOWf  WHAT  LUCKY  STAR  WAS 


//. 


yOUR  FRIENDS  BABV 

lWh«t  do  th«  ancient  Mtrolofer*  predict' 
,  conreming  Baby's  futurt  dUpoiition  »nd 

penionidityT  ROGERS  BABY  ZODIASCOPE.  enrrmved 
with  Bab/i  name:  b«»utifuU)f  hand  p«int«d  and  em- 
boMcd ;  framed  in  mahogany  and  crystal  glaw ;  fix*  5  k  6, 
showi  the  prediction  of  ancient  a»tp»loters  according  to 
Zodiacal  Conitellation  under  which  baby  waa  bom.  De- 1 
signed  for  babiel  up  to  4  year*  old.  Suta  B»by'«  full 
name,  age,  exact  date  of  birth  and  ihipping  addreaa  and 
enctoM  purchase  prica  when  ordcnng.  Pnce  II.  parcel 
poat  free.  Card  giving  complete  deacriptian  frecpn  r«queat. 
LjOHN  U  ROGERS.  De^t.J*.  1011  Cheatnat  Street.  Phlh.  | 


9480 LadloB*    waist.      Cut    In    sizes   36, 

38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
The  panel  front  Is  joined  to  the  side  fronts 
with  a  deep  tuck. 

0470. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  Inches  bust  measure. 
A  good  style  for  a  taffeta  frock  features 
the  bodice  Idea  and  long  sash  ends. 

9470. — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  30, 
38,  40  and  42  Inrhes  bust  measure.  The 
Duchess  closlnj?  buttons  over  a  set-la  vest 
of  contrastinz  material. 

04«<». — (JlrlH'  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8. 
10.  12  and  14  years.  The  broad  revers 
rxtendine  Into  n  deep  rollar  lends  Indi- 
viduality to  this  unuHually  smart  top  coat. 

&46:i. — tJlrls'  sacque  apron.  Cut  la  sizes 
1,    2,    4,    6,   8,    10,    12    and   14    years.      The 


closing  is  at  center  back,  and  the  apron  Cftn 
be  made  with    or  without   sleeves. 

94H4. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  38, 
38,  40.  42  and  44  Inches  bust  moasure. 
The  way  In  which  the  fronts  buttou  over 
the  wide  girdle   is  new. 

0477 Ladies'    two-piece    skirt.      Cut    In 

sizes  26,  28.  30,  32  and  34  Inches  waist 
measure.  The  plaits  are  stitched  as  far 
as   the  hlpllne  :   the  back  gore  Is  gathered. 

1)473. — Ladies'  two-piece  skirt.  Cut  in 
plzes  26.  28,  .30  and  32  Inches  waist  meas- 
ure. A  novel  way  of  mnklng  a  new  skirt 
is  shown  with  the  front  Kore  In  two  sections. 

f»474. — Ladles'  one-niece  apron.  Cut  in 
sizes    30,    40    and    44    Inches  bust    measure. 


Tliis   is  a   smart    style   for  a  simple   apron 
having  kimono  sleeves  and  a  set-in  vest. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
•  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magatine  called— "Every  'Woman  Her  Own  Dressmalier''— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  wlU 
seud  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  ■  pattern  is  ordersi 

we  ^11  send  a  copy  of  thr  Litest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DBPARTIiENT.  THE  PHACTICAL  PARMBR,  PHILAOBLPHIA,  PA 


Cnri&tmal 


Ranging  from  practical  necessities  to  exquisite  luxuries^ 
Hundreds  of  Yuletide  suggestions  for  your  family  and 
friends 


• »; 


\ 


NEVER  has  the  Charles  William  Storea 
been  better  prepared  to  help  you  solve 
that  ever  perplexing  problem  of  selecting 
Christmas  gifU. 

All  through  this  great  establishment,  a  holi- 
day air  prevails.  Great  stocks  of  new  goods 
have  just  been  unpacked.  Sparklingly  new- 
handsome  in  design  and  typically  represen- 
tative of  the  Charles  William  Stores'  high 
standard  of  quality,  these  goods  await  your 
orders! 


Just  open  your  Charles  William  catalog  and 
in  its  thousand  and  some  odd  {mges,  iee  thil 
new  stock  fully  described.  As  you  go  leis- 
urely through  the  pages,  you  will  surely 
meet  with  just  exactly  the  right  gift  for  every- 
body on  your  Christmas  list 

Get  out  your  Charles  William  catalog  now, 
and  start  your  list  today.  Make  this  the 
gladdest,  merriest  Christmas  of  all  by  send- 
ing your  complete  order  in  early. 
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HERE  ARE  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


Jewelry  for  Women 

OF  ooarse,  »n  •xqnleite  piecs  of 
Jewelry  will  delight  her !  Es- 
peclikllTone  of  the  fascinating  New 
York  designs  from  the  Charles 
William  Stores.  Turn  to  the  Jew- 
elry section,  pases  424  to  4.50,  and 
pou  will  find  '*ine  very  thing  for 


her"  in  the  large,  splendid  showlnc 
of  xoriat  watehea,  lavallierea,  bar 
pina,  aarringa,  broochaa.  bracelata, 
pearl  neeklacaa,  locketa,  maah  baga, 
ailver  vanity  caaea,  a'nd  many, 
many  oharmlng  ringa* 


For  Men 

MANY  splendid  gift  snggeetlona 
for  men  In  the  lewelry  section 
of  your  Charles  William  catalog. 
Over  45  styles  of  handaom* rvatehea, 
gtiaranteed  for  long  years  of  ser- 
vice. AttraotlTe  designs  In  ringa, 
wateh/oba  and  waUoh  chaina,  gold 


pocktt4cnivea,beU»  and  belt  bueklas. 
All  of  the  xioest  quality  and  priced 
amazingly  low,  delivery  charges 
free.  You  will  get  many  fine  gift 
Ideas  by  looking  over  pages  424  to 
450  of  your  catalog. 


Toys  for  Boys 

ALL  the  new,  medem  toys  for 
your  boy.  Eirecter  eets,  and 
electrical  toys— If  he's  a  little  sci- 
entist. For  the  little  agricultural 
expert— garden  seta  and  farm  wag- 


For  Girls 


Aad  for  all  bora,  hnadreds  of 
»-ft>r-hard-knocin  toys,  excep- 


MUL 

made-for-hard-knoctn  toys,  excep- 
tionally lew-priced.  See  Santa 
Glaus  ontrlvded  mi  pages  661  to 
182. 


DOLLIES  that  talk  and  sleep 
and  look  like  real  people. 
Character  dolliea,  cunning  Itttla 
furniture  aata,  toy  pianoa,  doll  ear- 
rUtgea,  tea   ««<«*   ^mping    ropMt 


gamea,  Ouija  b—rda,  dominoaa, 
popular  atory  books,  like  Alice  In 
Wonderland,  and  ever  faHc mating 
/airy  toU  book*.  See  ^pagestkH  to 
682. 


Sale  of  Wall  Paper 
still  continues  ! 

P^XQUISITE  patterns    for  every 
'^  room  oB  sale  now  at  l2o  to  4zo 

Sr  roll— all  wonderful  values, 
nd  at  once  for  "Free  Wall  Paper 
Book"  showing  98  lArge.  handRome 
samples.  Address  Tna  Charlaa 
William  moraa.693  Storoa  Bldg 
Dept.   W.t  Ntw  York  VUy. 


^rsSi^J^^ 
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BargcdnBook 


SEND   ua    your  name   and    addr 
for  the  1930  Bargain  Book.    Latest 
New    York    styles    In    clothing— new 
bouse     furnishings  —  latest     models 
In    farm     Implements —  over     1000 
kgee  lu  all.     Write  to  T%e  Charla§ 
^iUiam    Storea,   69S   Storea    Bldg., 
New  York  CUy. 


Tlfe  CHARLES  WILLIAM 

J^lSrk^Gty 
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Author  of  Prudence  of  the 
Pjirsonage,  etc* 


CHAPTER  III 

A  BABY    IN   BUSINESS 

"Centerville,  Iowa. 
"Dear  Carol   and   David:  — 

"Please  do  not  call  me  the  baby  of 
the  family  any  more.  I  am  in  busi- 
ness, and  babies  have  no  business  in 
business.  Very  good,  wasn't  it?  I  am 
practicing  verbosity  for  the  book  I  am 
going  to  write  some  day.  Verbosity 
is  what  I  want  to  say,  isn't  it?  I  am 
never  sure  whether  it  is  that  or  obesity. 
But  you  know  what  I   mean. 

"To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then, 
you  would  be  surprised  how  sensible 
father  is  turning  out.  I  can  hardly 
understand  it.  You  remember  when 
I  insisted  on  studying  stenography. 
Aunt  Grace  and  Prue,  yes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  you,  were  properly  shocked  and 
horrified,  and  thought  I  ought  to  teach 
school  because  it  is  more  ministerial. 
But  I  knew  I  should  need  the  stenog- 
raphy In  my  writing,  and  father  looked 
at  me,  and  thought  a  while,  and  came 
right  out  on  my  side.  And  that 
settled  it. 

"Of  course,  when  I  wanted  to  cut 
college  after  my  second  year  so  I 
could  get  to  work,  father  talked  me 
out  of  It.  But  I  am  really  convinced 
he  was  right  that  time,  even  though 
he  wasn't  on  my  side.  But  after  I 
finished  college,  when  they  offered  me 
the  English  department  in  the  high 
school  in  Mount  Mark  at  seventy-flve 
per,  and  when  I  insisted  on  coming 
down  here  to  Centerville  to  take  this 
stenographic  job  with  Messrs.  Nesbitt 
and  Orchard  at  eight  a  week,  well,  the 
serene  atmosphere  of  our  quiet  home 
was  decidedly  murky  for  a  while.  I 
said  I  needed  the  experience,  both 
stenographic  and  literary,  and  this 
was  my  opportunity. 

"Aunt  Grace  was  speechless.  Pru- 
dence wept  over  me.  Fairy  laughed 
at  me.  Lark  said  she  just  wished  you 
were  home  to  take  charge  of  me  and 
teach  me  a  few  things.  But  father 
looked  at  me  again,  and  thought  very 
seriously  for  a  while,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved I  was  right. 

"Consequently  I  am  at  Centerville. 
"Isn't  It  dear  of  father?  And  so 
surprising.  The  girls  think  he  needs 
medical  attention,  and  honestly  1  am 
a  little  worried  over  him  myself.  It 
was  so  unexpected.  Really,  I  half 
thought  he  would  'put  his  foot  down.' 
as  the  Ladies'  Aiders  used  to  want 
Prudence  to  do  with  us.  He  was  al- 
ways resigned,  father  was,  about  giv- 
ing the  girls  up  in  marriage,  but  every- 
one always  said  he  would  draw  the  line 
there.     He  is  developing,  I   guess. 

"Do  you  remember  Neabitt  and 
Orchard?  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  mem]>er 
of  the  church  when  we  lived  here,  but 
it  was  before  I  was  born,  so  I  don't 
feel  especially  well  acquainted  on  that 
account.  But  he  calls  me  Connie,  and 
acts  very  fatherly. 

"He  is  still  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  they  say  around  town  that  he  Is 
not  a  bit  slicker  outside  the  church 
than  he  was  when  father  was  his  pas- 
tor. He  hurt  me  spiritually  at  first. 
So  I  wrote  to  father  about  it.  Father 
wrote  back  that  I  must  be  charitable — 
must  remember  that  belonging  to 
church  couldn't  possibly  do  Mr.  Nesbitt 
any  harm,  and,  for  all  we  knew  to  the 
contrary,  might  be  keeping  him  out  of 
the  electric  chair  every  day  of  his 
life.  And  Mr.  Nesbitt  couldn't  do  the 
Christians  any  harm — ^the  Lord  Is  look- 
ing after  them.  And  those  outside  who 
I>oint  to  the  hypocrites  inside  for  ex- 
cuses would  have  to  think  up  some- 
thing new  and  original  If  we  eliminated 
the  hypocrites  on  their  account — 'so 
be  generous,  Connie,'  wrote  father, 
'and  don't  begrudge  Mr.  Nesbitt  the 
third  seat  to  the  left,  for  he  may  never 
get  any  nearer  Paradise  than  that.' 
"Father  is  Just  splendid,  Carol.     I 


keep  feeling  that  the  rest  of  you  don't 
realize  it  as  hard  as  I  do,  but  you  will 
laugh  at  that. 

"Mr.  Nesbitt  likes  me,  but  he  has — 
well,  he  has  what  a  minister  should 
call  a  'bad  disposition.'  I'll  tell  you 
more  about  it  in  German  when  I  meet 
you.  German  is  the  only  language  1 
know  that  can  do  him  justice. 

"I  have  been  In  trouble  of  one  kind 
or  another  ever  since  I  got  here.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  owns  a  lot  of  houses  around 
town,  and  we  have  charge  of  their 
rental.  One  day  he  gave  me  the  ad- 
dress of  one  of  his  most  tumble-down 
shacks,  and  promised  me  a  bonus  of 
five  dollars  if  I  rented  It  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  on  a  year's  lease.  About 
ten  days  later,  sure  enough,  I  rented 
it,  family  to  take  possession  Immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Nesbitt  was  out  of  town,  so 
I  took  the  rent  in  advance,  turned  over 
the  keys,  and  proceeded  to  spend  the 
five  dollars.  I  learned  that  system  of 
frenzied  finance  from  you  twins  In  the 
old  days  in  the  parsonage. 

"Next  morning,  full  of  pride,  I  told 
Mr.  Nesbitt  about  It. 

"  'Rented  800  Stout.'  he  roared.  'Why, 
I  rented  It  myself — a  three  years' 
lease  at  eighteen  a  month — move  In 
next  Monday.' 

"'Mercy!'  says  I.     'My  family  paid 
a   month  in  advance.' 
"•So  did  mine.' 

"'My  family  Is  already  In,'  says  1. 
That  was  a  clincher. 

"He  raved  and  he  roared,  and  said 
I  got  them  in  and  I  could  get  them 
out.  But  when  he  grew  rational  and 
raised  my  bonus  to  ten  dollars,  I  said 
I  would  do  my  best.  He  agreed  to 
refund  the  month's  rent,  to  pay  the 
moving  expenses  both  in  and  out,  to 
take  over  their  five-dollar  deposit  for 
electric  lights,  and  to  pay  the  elec- 
tric and  gas  bill  outstanding,  which 
wouldn't  be  much  for  two  or  three 
days. 

"So  off  marches  the  business  baby 
to  the  conflict. 

"They  didn't  like  It  a  bit,  and  talked 
very  crossly  Indeed,  and  said  perfectly 
horrible  but  quite  true  things  about 
Messrs.  Nesbitt  and  Orchard.  But 
finally  they  said  they  would  move  out, 
only  they  must  have  until  Friday  to 
find  a  new  house.  They  would  move 
out  on  Saturday,  and  leave  the  keys 
at  the  office. 

"Mr.  Nesbitt  was  much  pleased,  and 
said  I  had  done  nicely,  gave  me  the 
ten  dollars  and  a  box  of  chocolates,  and 
we  were  as  happy  as  cooing  doves  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

"But  my  family  must  have  been  more 
indignant  than  I  realized.  On  Satur- 
day, at  1  o'clock,  Mr.  Nesbitt  told  me 
to  go  around  by  the  house  on  my  way 
home  to  make  sure  the  front  door  was 
locked.  It  was  locked  all  right,  but  I 
noticed  that  the  electric  lights  were 
burning.  Mr.  Nesbitt  had  not  sent  the 
key  with  me,  as  it  was  an  automatic 
lock,  and  It  really  was  none  of  my 
business  if  folks  moved  out  and  left 
the  lights  on.  Still,  It  seemed  Irregu- 
lar, and  when  I  got  home  I  tried  to 
get  Mr.  Nesbitt  on  the  phone.  But  he 
and  Mr.  Orchard  had  left  the  office 
and  gone  out  Into  the  country  for  the 
aftemoi^n — business — they  never  go  to 
the  country  for  pleasure.  So  I  com- 
fortably forgot  aJI  about  the  electric 
lights. 

"But  Monday  afternoon  Mr.  Nesbitt 
happened  to  remark  that  his  family 
would  not  move  in  until  Wednesday. 
Then  I  remembered. 

"I  said:    'What  Is  the  Idea  In  having 

the  electric  lights  burning  down  there?' 

"  'What?'    he    shouted.      He    always 

shouts  unless  he  has  a  particular  rear 

son   for   whispering. 

"Why,  the  electric  lights  were  burn- 
ing in  the  house  when  I  went  bj 
Saturday.* 


Gaarant** — W»  guoranke  Hanta  UnJcrwtaf  aitoloHlg  %  T^^«^w-*«-%«  m  »^  m  «-^ 
— Mwry  iknaJ,  tlltch  and  button.  We  guarantee  t»  ntam  .WINDER  vVE^/\M 
your  monty  or  gitm  you  a  n»u>  gammnt  (f  any  atom  ortaka. 

Hanes  gives  wear- service  that  will 
exceed  any  man's  expectations ! 

GET  the  bie.  QxYr«-1ongr-itervic«  features  of  Hane*  winter  men's  Union  Suite  and 
Shirts  and  Drawers  fixed  in  your  mind!  Go  over  the  exfra-wear-points  brought 
out  in  the  diagram  circles  shown  In  the  Union  Suit  above — ^uaranfeerf- unbreakable 
seams;  guarantaed  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap;  guarant»«d  elastic  knit  wrists 
and  ankles;  guaranteed  closed  crotch;  guaranteed  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  Stay; 
guaranteed  buttonholes  that  last  as  long  as  the  garmenti 

If  comfort,  warmth,  wrear  and  econemr  nean  much  t*  you  In  winter  underwear, 
then  buy  "Hanes"!  Every  thread,  atitch  and  button  ia  guaranteed f  You  ahould 
immediately  check  up  your  dealer  and  get  •  supply. 

Hanes  winter  weight  Union  Suits  are  standard  throughout  America— a/an<iard 
because  they  exceed  in  real  wartb  any  underwear  you  ever  bought  at  the  price  I 

Your  confidence  in  Hanes  Underwear  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  every  process 
of  manufacture  from  raw  long-staple  cotton  to  the  perfected  garment  is  under  direct 
Hanea  auperviaion  in  Hanea  lactorieal 

Your  choice  of  Union  Suits  or  Shirts  and  Drawers  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 

I  Tmvj^m  Q««af*  f  A«*  R^WA  All  the  quality,  extra  features  and  perfect  work- 
V^UlOIl  iii^UllS  lUr  E3%3ym  manship  that  make  Hanes  men's  Union  Suits  so 
universally  popular  go  right  into  Hanea  Union  Suits  for  Boya!  These  staunch  Unioa 
Suits  stand  up  against  the  stiffest  wear-service  and  wash  service.  Made  in  slses  to 
meet  ages  between  2  and  16  years.   Two-  to  four-year  sices  have  the  drop  seat. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  urn  direct 

P.  Us  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  WiutoB-Salca,  N.  C     New  York  Office,  366  Branatraj 

WaraiBf  la  the  Trais — A  ny  garment  offered  a$  Hane$  U  a  tuhititute  unku  II  heart  the  "Harm"  taheL 


I  appeaTfor  a  study  of 
the  Bible.  No  other 
Book  of  any  kind  ever 
written  has  so  affected 
the  whoU  life  of  a 
people." 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

MEN  whose  lives  were 
ahaped  by  the  Bible 
laid  the  foundations 
of  American  freedom. 
This  marvelous  Book  has 
moulded  earth's  loftiest 
characters.  It  meets  the 
deepest  need  and  every 
need  of  every  man  and  woman.  It  charts 
the  only  path  to  real  and  lasting  success. 

nothing  i»  mort  needed  in  America  today  than  Bible 
Study,  arid  far  the  great  majority  the  most  satisfao- 
tary  methad  is  by  Correapandeoea.    Tba 


8  Bible 
Study 


Courses 


I 


Moody  Bible  hstitute's 

Corretpondence  Department 

bad  6S48  penena  under  instmcttan  the  past  year  in  one 
or  mora  of  its  Carreapondenea  Caaraas.  More  than  40 
OMO^tiana  and  naarnr  aa  many  ages  and  nationalitiaa 
were  rayraaentad.  Tbara  ara  Eight  Coorsas  Creas 
which  ta  ehooae. 

Trained  biMaatodents  ara  in  areat  demand  forChrta* 
tian  eerTica  at  home  and  abroad.  Whether  In  the 
home,  chareh.  achoal  or  tha  boainess  warld  this  trala- 
ing  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Enroll  Now!  ti^.plaeeandaaMNUitofTfudy 
under  your  own  control.  Smd  at  onea  far  Free  Proa- 
pectus  deacribing  oar  eight  Courses  ki  detail. 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Dapt.  3289  1SS  Instituta  Place,  Chicago 


J^252ii..^  Closet 


Moro  com- 
fortable, hoalthfnl,  convenl«»nt. 
Takea  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets. 
whera  gorms  breed.  Be  ready  tor  a 
londL  cold  winter.  Hara  a  warm, 
aanltsry,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  yoa 
want  it.  Don't  so  oat  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  inTalids.  EndoraM  by 
health  offlolala  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odarlesa 


^mss^ 


The  aarnia  mn  killsd  kr  s  cbeml- 
eal  in  watar  in  the  eoDtaloar.  Bra^ 
tr  ooe*  •  month  aa  aaar   ■•  aabaa. 

tot  outaa  ao4  ariea> 

tOWE  SANITART  MFG.  CO. 

UlTt  lawelWfl..  Baualt.  Mia*. 

Askaboat  lto-8«n  Waahatand  asd 

Rollinc  RatliTab. 

M*  riumbiiia  B«qairad. 


HAY   AND   POTATOES 

Poultry   and  all    nrodiiP<>  wanted   at  aiarket  prices. 
Good.  Bteart.v,  active  demand. 

OIBB8  A  BRO.,  323  N.  Front  St,.  Philadelphia. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Haves  warin,»aniury,odorlett  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  it  made  of  enameled 
•tee!  with  wood  aeat  and  laits  a 
lifetime.  Diainfecta  automatically. 
Splendid  for  invalida.  Shipped  com- 
plete ready   to  operate,  all  chargea 

prepaid.     Satitfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
RAY  H.  BBNNBTT  LUMBER  CO.  Inc. 

(Home  Equip.Dept.)  4AoMaia  St..  N.Tooawaoda.N.Y. 

ARRISONS'    NURSERIE        ' 

FKUrr  TREES   BUDDED  FROM 
FRDirmC  ORCHARDS 

Peach,  apple. pear. plum,  cherry, 
qulncp.  Krape-vlnes.  atrawberry 
planla.raapnerrles,  black  lorries. 
evernreens.  shade  trees  and 
Bhrubbery.  WriU for  19i0 catalog. 

HARRISONS'    NIJRSERIKS 
It«x  .34        Berlin,  Maryland 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Pea.otzoax 
Fabmeb,** 


«• 

i 


."•All  of  them?' 
"  'Looked  it  from  the  outside.' 
"  'Did   you   turn   them  off?' 
"  'I    should    say   not.      I    hadn't   the 
key.     Besides,  I   didn't  turn  them  un. 
I   didn't   know   who   did,   nor  why.     I 
Just  left  them  alone.' 

"That  meant  a  neat  little  electric 
bill  of  about  six  dolltft'S,  and  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt talked  to  me  in  a  very  un-neutral 
way,  and  1  got  my  hat  and  walked  off 
home.  He  called  me  up  after  a  while 
and  tried  to  make  peace,  but  I  said  I 
was  111  from  the  nervous  shock  and 
couldn't  work  any  more  that  day.  So 
he  sent  me  a  box  of  candy  to  restore 
my  shattered  nerves,  and  the  next  day 
they  were  all  right. 

"One  day  I  got  rather  belligerent 
myself.  It  was  just  a  week  after  I 
came.  One  of  his  new  tenants  phoned 
in  that  Nesbitt  must  get  the  rubbish 
out  of  the  alley  back  of  his  house  or 
he  would  move  out  Mr.  Nesbitt  tried 
to  evade  a  promise,  but  the  man  was 
curt.  'You  get  that  rubbish  out  today, 
or  I  get  out  tomorrow.' 

"Mr.  Nesbitt  was  just  going  to  court, 
80  he  told  me  to  call  up  a  garbage 
man  and  get  the  rubbish  removed. 

"I  didn't  know  the  garbage  men 
from  the  ministers,  and  they  weren't 
classified  In  the  directory.  So  I  went 
to  Mr.  Orchard,  a  youngish  sort  of 
man,  very  pleasant,  but  slicker  than 
Nesbitt   himself. 

"I  said,  not  too  amiably:  "Who  are 
the  garbage  haulers  in  this  town?' 

"He  said :  'Search  me,'  and  went  on 
"writing. 

"I  dropped  the  directory  on  his  desk, 
and  said: 

"  'Well,  If  Mr.  Nesbitt  loses  a  good 
tenant,  I  should  worry!' 

"Then  he  looked  up  and  said:  'Oh, 
let's  see.  There's  Jim  Green,  and  Softy 
Meadows,  and — and — Tully  Scott — and 
— that's  enough.' 

"So  I  called  them  up.  Jim  Oreen 
was  in  jail  for  petty  larceny.  Softy 
Meadows*  was  In  bed  with  a  broken 
leg.  Tully  Scott  would  do  it  for  three 
fifty.  So  I  gave  him  the  number  and 
told  him  to  do  it  that  afternoon  with- 
out fail.  ^ 

"Pretty  soon  Mr.  Nesbitt  came  home. 
'How  about  that  rubbish?' 

"  'I  got  Tully  Scott  to  do  It  for  three 
fifty.' 

"He  fairly  tore  his  hair.  'Three  fifty! 
Tully  Scott  is  the  biggest  highway 
robber  in  town,  and  everybody  knows 
it!  Why  didn't  you  get  the  mayor 
and  be  done  with  It?  Three  fifty! 
Great  Scott!  Three  fifty!  You  call  his 
lordship  Tully  Scott  up  and  ask  him 
if  he'll  haul  that  rubbish  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  if  he  won't  you  can 
call  off  the  deal.' 

"I  called  him  up  quietly,  but  in- 
wardly raging. 

"'Will  you  haul  that  rubbish  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half?' 

"  'No,'  he  drawled  through  his  nose, 
'I  won't  haul  no  rubbish  for  no  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  you  can  tell  old  Skin- 
flint I  said  so.' 

"He  hung  up.     So  did  I. 

"'What  did  he  say?' 

"1  thought  the  nasal  InHection  made 
it  more  forceful,  so  I  said:  'No,  I 
won't  haul  no  rubbish  for  no  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  you  can  tell  old  Skin- 
flint I  said  so.' 

"Mr.  Orchard  laughed,  and  Mr.  Nes- 
bitt got  red. 

"  'Call  up  Ben  Moore  and  see  If  he 
can  do  It.' 

"I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 
•Nothing  doing,'  I  said  with  dignity. 
'If  you  want  any  more  garbage  haulers, 
you  can  get  them.' 

"1  sat  down  to  the  typewriter.  Mr. 
Orchard  nearly  shut  himself  up  in  a 
big  law  book  in  his  effort  to  keep 
from  meeting  anybody's  eye.  But  Nes- 
bitt went  to  the  phone  and  called  Ben 
Moore.  Ben  Moore  had  a  four  days' 
Job  on  his  hands.  Then  he  called  Jim 
Green,  and  Softy  Meadows,  and  finally 
In  despair  called  the  only  one  left. 
John  Knox — nice  orthodox  name,  my 
dear.  John  Knox  would  do  it  for  the 
modest  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  not  a — 
well,  I'll  spare  you  the  details,  but  he 
wouldn't  do  It  for  a  cent  less.  Nesbitt 
raved,    and    Nesbitt   swore,    but    John 


Knox,  while  he  may  not  be  a  pillar  in 
the  church,  certainly  stood  like  a  rock. 
Nesbitt  could  pay  it  or  lose  his  tenant. 
He  paid. 

"Mr.  Orchard  got  up  and  put  on  his 
hat.  'Miss  Connie  wants  some  flowers 
and  some  candy  and  an  ice  cream  soda, 
my  boy,  and  I  want  some  cigars  and 
a  Coca  Cola.  It's  on  you.  Will  you 
come  along  and  pay  the  bill,  or  will 
you  give  us  the  money?' 

"  'I  guess  it  will  be  cheaper  to  come 
along,'  said  Nesbitt,  looking  bashfully 
at  me,  for  I  was  very,  haughty.  But 
I  put  on  my  hat,  and  it  cost  him  jilst 
one  dollar  and  ninety  cents  to  square 
himself. 

"But  they  both  like  me.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Orchard  suggested  that  I  marry  him 
so  old  Nesbitt  would  have  to  stop  roar- 
ing at  me,  but  I  tell  him  honestly  that, 
of  the  two  evils,  I  prefer  the  roaring. 

"No,  Carol,  I  am  not  counting  on 
marriage  in  my  scheme  of  life.  Not 
yet.  Sometimes  I  think  perhaps  I  do 
not  believe  in  it.  It  doesn't  work  out 
right.  There  is  always  something 
wrong  somewhere.  Look  at  Prudence 
and  Jerry — devoted  to  each  other  as 
ever,  but  Jerry's  business  takes  him 
out  among  men  and  women,  into  the 
life  of  the  city.  And  Prudence's  busi- 
ness keeps  her  at  home  with  the  chil- 
dren. He's  out,  and  she's  in,  and  the 
only  time  they  have  to  love  each  other 
is  in  the  evening — and  then  Jerry  has 
clubs  and  meetings,  and  Prudence  is 
always  sleepy.  Look  at  Fairy  and 
Gene.  He  Is  always  at  the  drug  store, 
and  Fairy  has  nothing  but  parties  and 
clubs  and  silly  things  like  that  to 
think  about — a  big,  grand  girl  like 
Fairy.  And  she  is  always  looking 
covetously  at  other  women's  babies, 
and  visiting  orphans'  homes  to  see  if 
she  can  find  one  she  wants  to  adopt, 
because  she  hasn't  one  of  her  own. 
Always  that  sorrow  behind  the  twinkle 
in  her  eyes!  If  she  hadn't  married, 
she  wouldn't  want  a  baby.  Take 
Larkie  and  Jim.  Always  Larkie  was 
healthy  at  home,  strong,  and  full  of 
life.  But  since  little  Violet  came. 
Lark  Is  pale  and  weak  and  has  no 
strength  at  all.  Aunt  Grace  is  staying 
with  her  now.  Why,  I  can't  look  at 
dear   old   Larkie  without   half  crying. 

"Take  even  you,  my  precious  Carol, 
perfectly  happy,  oh,  of  course,  but  all 
your  originality,  your  uniqueness,  the 
very  you-ness  of  you,  will  be  absorbed 
in  a  round  of  missionary  meetings, 
and  prayer  meetings,  and  choir  prac- 
tices, and  Sunday  school  classes.  The 
hard  routine,  my  dear,  will  take  the 
sparkle  from  you,  and  give  you  a 
sweet  but  un-Carol-like  precision  and 
method.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  happy,  but, 
thank  you,  dear,  I  think  I'll  keep  my 
Self  and  do  my  work,  and — be  an  old 
m«id. 

"Mr.  Orchard  offers  himself  as  an 
alternative  to  the  roars  every  now  and 
then,  and  1  expound  this  philosophy  of 
mine  in  answer.  He  shouts  with 
laughter  at  it.  He  says  it  is  so,  so 
like  a  baby  In  business.  He  reminds 
me  of  the  time  when  gray  hairs  and 
crow's-feet  will  mar  my  serenity,  and 
when  solitary  old  age  will  take  the 
lightness  from  my  step.  But  I've  never 
notfred  that  husbands  have  a  way  of 
banishing  gray  hair  and  crow's-feet 
and  feeble  knees,  have  you?  Babies 
are  nice,  of  course,  but  I  think  I'll 
baby  myself  a  little. 

"I  do  get  so  homesick  for  the  good 
old  parsonage  days  and  all  the  bunch, 

and Still,  it  is  nice  to  be  a  baby 

in  business  and  think  how  wonderful 
it  will  be  when  I  graduate  from  my 
babyhood  and  have  brains  enough  to 
write  books,  big  books,  good  books, 
for  all  the  world  to  read. 

"Lovingly  as  always, 

"Baby  Con." 

W^hen  Carol  read  that  letter  she 
cried,  and  rubbed  her  face  against  her 
husband's  shoulder — regardles|>  of  the 
dollar  powder  on  his  black  coat. 

"A  teeny  bit  for  father,"  she  ex- 
plained, "for  all  his  girls  are  gone. 
And  a  little  bit  for  Fairy,  but  she  has 
Gene.  And  quite  a  lot  for  Larkie,  but 
she  has  Jim  and  Violet."  And  then, 
clasping  her  arm  about  his  shoulders, 
which,  despit  her  teasing  remonstrance. 


he  allowed  to  droop  a  little,  she  cried 
exultantly:  "But  not  one  bit  for  me, 
for  I  have  you,  and  Connie  is  a  poor, 
poverty-stricken,  wretched  little  waif 
with  nothing  in  the  world  worth  hav- 
ing, only  she  doesn't  know  it  yet." 
(To  be  continued) 


Set  berry  bushes  this  fall  for  hom* 
use  and  for  sales  of  fruit.  There  is 
always  a  good  market  for  good  berries 


A  piece  of  rubber  hose  is  invaluable 
for  beating  rugs,  carpets,  and  eve« 
furs. 


It^ 


US  easy  to  keep  the  house 
warm  and  comfortable 

A  Perfection  Oil  Heater  does 
the  trick! 

On  raw  biting  daj^  it  radiates  a 
glowing  atmosphere  of  warmth 
that  cold  can*t  penetrate.  It's  a 
positive  necessity  if  you  have 
rooms  not  reached  by  your  ordi- 
nary heating. 

PERFECTION 

OIL  HEATERS 

A  moderate  furnace  fire  with 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  to  sup- 
plement it  means  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal.  No  need  to 
have  the  furnace  roaring  when 
you're  only  using  one  room — and 
you  can  easily  carry  the  Perfection 
from  place  to  place. 

It  lights  and  gives  full  heat  in- 
stantly— there's  nothing  to  get  out 
of  order — you  can'f  turn  the  wick 
too  high. 


Rayo  Lamp* 

There ' a  n  o 
glare  to  a  Ra^o 
l^amp.  It  givea 
ample  light  but 
it  ia  aoft  and 
<ne//o«7,  ideal 
tor  reading  or 
ae^ring. 


Smokeless, 
odorless  and  ab- 
solutely safe. 

Your  dealer 
has  your  model 
at  your  price. 
See  it  today. 


THE  ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 


Us  B  AtUntIo 
Rayolight  OU 
in  your  new  Per- 
fection Oil  Heater. 
One  gallon  will 
burn  for  ten  hours. 
Best  for  Rayo 
Lamp*. too.  Cost* 
no  more  than  or- 
dinary kerosene. 

ATLANTIC 


WONDERFUL  PHONOGRAPH  OFFER 

Here  is  our  New  Style  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph — the  latest  improvement 
— without  the  horn.  The  lightest,  most  durable  and  compact  practical 
phono^aph  ever  produced.  It  is  beautifully  finished,  tone  arm  black 
japanned,  nickel  winding  crank,  accurately  constructed,  smooth  running 
spring  motor,  which  plays  2  to  3  records  at  one  winding,  speed  regu- 
lator, stop  lever  and  felt-covered  turn  table.  New  improved  sound  box 
with  mica  diaphragm,  which  make  perfect  repro<luctionsof  all  kindsof 
music — band  pieces,  talking  pieces,  instrumental,  orchestra,  vocal,  etc 

Plays  Any  Disc  Record 

Up  to  7  inches,  and  plays  them  properly.  This  machine 
is  simply  wonderful — not  to  be  compared  with  any 
other  of  this  kind.  Will  give  you  more  entertainment 
than  anything  you  ever  owned.  Strong  and  durable. 
Small  and  compact  with  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Every  Machine  Regulated  and  Tested 
before  it  leaves  the  factory 

and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  A  real  phonograph,  not  a 
toy,  yet  small  and  light  enough  to  be  carried  to  camps, 
excursions,  etc.  Gives  a  clearness  and  volume  of  tone 
not  suriMUsed  by  most  high-priced  instruments. 

Free  lo  You — Send  No  Money 

Just  your  name  and  we  will  send  you  24  of  our  Art 
Pictures  to  dispose  of  on  special  offer  at  2'k  each. 
Send  us  the  $(>  you  collect  and  for  your  trouble  we 
will  send  this  new  improved  E.  D.  L.  Phonograph 
juid  a  selection  of  6  records,  free  for  your  trouble. 
You  can  dispose  of  pictures  and  earn  this  great 
machine  and  the  records  in  a  few  hours'  time. 
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Caring  for  Sheep  When  Snows  Come 


EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 


When  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the 
ground  I  never  thought  it  a  good  thing 
to  malce  sheep  wade  through  it  to  get 
their  needed  drink.  They  get  wet  far 
above  their  knees.  More  or  less  snow 
sticks  to  their  wool,  and  melts  he- 
cause  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
chills  the  lower  limbs.  Cold  takes 
feed  to  malce  up  for  it.  Better  carry 
water  to  the  sheep  in  pails  than  to 
cause  them  to  incur  this  danger. 

Cold  storms  are  dangerous  for  sheep. 
I  remember  once  going  out  to  the  yard 
•when  it  had  been  raining,  to  find  that 
one  of  my  best  ewes  had  gotten  down. 
Her  back  was  down  hill,  and  she  could 
not  get  up  without  help.  Her  wool 
was  saturated  with  water,  and  the 
weight  had  prevented  her  rising  when 
she  happened  to  lie  down  with  her 
back  down  a  small  incline.  Shelter 
from  all  such  storms  brings  good 
returns. 

Sheep  are  great  animals  to  dig 
through  snow,  if  you  give  them  a 
chance,  in  search  of  grass  roots.  I 
have  seen  them  paw  through  a  layer 
of  snow  several  inches  deep  in  search 
of  a  nip  of  grass.  But  they  do  more 
than  take  the  spears  of  grass.  They 
get  some  of  the  roots,  too,  and  that 
leaves  the  grass  plant  weak,  and  may 
destroy  it  Better  feed  the  sheep  in 
the  yard  so  that  there  will  be  no  need 
of  their  pawing  snow  in  this  way. 
The  grass  they  get  is  cold  and  not 
very  digestible.  Hay  and  grain  are 
best,  with  ve'getables  and  perhaps  a 
bit  of  fruit  If  you  have  it. 

More  of  my  neighbors  are  keeping 
sheep  than  in  a  good  many  years. 
Why?  Wool  sold  last  summer  at  50 
to  60  cents  a  pound.  Sheep  meat,  too, 
brings  a  big  price.  Touch  a  man 
where  he  keeps  his  pocketbook,  and 
he  is  pretty  apt  to  get  a  hustle  on. 

Time  spent  in  watching  sheep  that 
are  due  to  have  their  lambs  when  snow 
is  on  the  ground  is  time  well  spent. 
A  lamb  that  is  left  to  wallow  round 
in  deep  snow  Is  almost  sure  to  be 
chilled,  and  that  means  a  dead  lamb, 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 

In  my  earlier  days  of  sheep  keeping 
I   used   to  scatter  the  hay  I   fed  my 
Bheep  round  on  the  ground.    This  was 
the  custom  of  my  neighbors.    I  remem- 
ber one  old  Scotch  shepherd  told  me 
to  "spread  the  hay  out  thin,  and  then 
the  sheep  will  eat  it  up  cleaner."    But 
It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  hay  was  blown  away 
by   the   winds   of  winter.     Then,  too, 
much    was    trodden    under    feet    and 
soiled  so  that  the  gheep  would  not  eat 
it.    This  led  me  to  make  some  feeding 
racks.     It  did  not  take  long  to  save 
hay  enough  to  pay  for  the  lumber  that 
it  took  to  build  them.    The  odd  whisps 
of  hay  saved  count  up  fast.     Why  do 
we  not  as  farmers  keep  as  far  away 
from  this  rock  of  disaster  as  we  can? 
Waste  is  a  guidepost  on  the  road  to 

failure. 

A  great  many  times  I  have  gotten 
up  in  the  night  to  go  down  to  see  how 
my  sheep  were  coming  on  in  cold 
weather.  We  have  a  shed  for  them  to 
run  under,  but  the  wind  sometimes 
whisks  round  so  that  it  drives  the 
snow  under  the  open  side  of  the  build- 
ing. Then  I  like  to  get  the  sheep  in 
on   the  big   bam   floor.     They   under- 


stand what  is  coming  when  I  open 
the  gate  and  lead  the  way  round.  No 
dog  ever  has  been  p>ermitted  to  disturb 
my  sheep.  I  do  my  own  driving,  and 
my  driving  is  simply  going  on  ahead 
an<d  talking  familiarly  with  them. 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  get  ac^ 
quainted  with  sheep.  They  are  in  close 
quarters.  By  sitting  down  near  them 
in  the  yard  we  can  call  them  up  to 
us  and  let  them  nibble  some  grain  or 
salt  out  of  our  hands.  The  shyest 
sheep  will  soon  get  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  us  so  that  they  will 
come  up  and  let  us  put  our  hands  on 
them.  Try  not  to  make  quick  mo- 
tions. Speak  in  a  low,  reassuring 
tone  of  voice,  and  avoid  frightening 
them  in  any  way.  Many  sheep  never 
learn  the  voice  of  their  masters;  if 
they  do,  it  is  Vhen  they  say  something 
harsh  or  scolding.  That  sort  of  an 
acquaintanceship  never  pays. 


table,  floor  or  bottom  of  the  barrel 
with  salt.  Leave  all  the  meat  in  cure 
undisturbed  until  the  heaviest  piece 
has  been  in  for  a  period  of  1^^  days 
to  the  pound.  Thus  if  the  heaviest 
ham  weighs  20  pounds,  leave  all  the 
meat  in  cure  30  days. 

Meats  cured  in  sweet  pickle  or  brine 
should  be  consumed  within  90  days 
from  date  of  cure.  Meats  cured  with 
dry  cure  may  be  consumed  immedi- 
ately upon  removal  from  cure,  but  the 
flavor  improves  with  age,  and  the  meat 
is  better  60  days  after  curing.  Dry- 
cured  hams  have  been  known  to  keep 
three  or  four  years. 


The  man  who  gradually  improves 
his  herds  and  flocks  is  not  only  adding 
to  his  daily  income,  but  is  adding  to 
his  estate. 

It  is  time  to  think  about  the  farm 
ice  supply.  The  New  York  State  Col- 
lege bulletin  on  this  subject  Is  known 
as  R.  C.  F.  135.  You  can  send  for  It 
to  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Molasses  for  Curing  Pork 
In  the  present  sugar  shortage  it  is 
advisable,  even  if  sugar  can  be  pro- 
cured, to  use  molasses  or  some  kind 
of  syrup  in  place  of  it  in  the  formulas 
used  for  curing  pork,  according  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture specialists.  If  sugar  is  used  for 
dry  curing,  it  is  better,  anyway,  to 
make  it  into  a  syrup  before  using,  for 
salt  mixed  with  sugar  will  not  stick 
on  meat  as  well  as  salt  mixed  with 
syrup.  The  use  of  molasses  or  com- 
mercial syrup  does  away  with  this 
extra  work. 

The   following   formulas  have  been 
found  to  give  good  results: 

SwEKT  Pickle  or  Brine  CtJRE. — Select 
pieces  12  pounds  or  less.  Make  a 
pickle  consisting  of  ZV-2  pounds  salt, 
1%  pounds  syrup  or  molasses  or,  if 
preferred,  1%  pounds  sugar,  prefer-* 
ably  brown,  1  ounce  saltpeter  and  2^4 
gallons  water. 

These  amounts  are  based  on  50 
pounds  of  meat.  If  more  or  less  meat 
is  used,  the  amounts  of  the  ingredients 
should  be  correspondingly  increased  or 
decreased,  as  the  case  may  be.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  individual 
piece  of  meat  weigh  over  12  pounds. 

Place  the  meat  in    a   stone   jar   or 

hardwood  barrel,  and  weight  it  down 

with  a  board  and  stone.     Do  not  use 

iron,  for  it  will  rust.     Then  pour  In 

just  pickle  enough  to  cover  the  meat. 

Leave  the  meat  in  the  pickle  3  days 

to    the    pound    of    meat,    so    that    a 

10-pound    ham    would   be   left    In    the 

pickle    for    30    days,    and    a    6-pound 

bacon,  18   days.     After  the  meat>  has 

been  in  cure  a  week,  take  it  all  out 

of  the  jar  or  barrel,  remove  the  pickle, 

replace  the  meat,  weight  it  down,  and 

again  pour  the  same  pickle  over  the 

meat.    Repeat  every  week. 

Dry  Cure. —  (Applicable  to  either 
light  or  heavy  meat.)  Mix  thoroughly 
31/^  pounds  salt,  1  ounce  saltpeter,  1 
ounce  red  pepper  and  1  ounce  black 
pepper.  Then  add  1^8  pounds  warm 
syrup  or  molasses,  and  mix  with  the 
above  until  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  sawdust.  Apply  a  liberal  coating 
of  this  mixture  to  all  surfaces  of  the 
meat  excepting  the  skin.  The  meat 
should  then  be  placed  on  a  table,  clean 
floor  or  in  a  hardwood  barrel,  aft«r 
first    sprinkling    tho    surface    of    the 


\     Exportation  of  Percherons 

Praise  by  the  British  for  the  grade 
Percheron  horses  which  rendered  such 
notable  service  in  the  war  was  received 
with  some  skepticism  by  many  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  contended 
that  British  conservatism  and  prefer- 
ence for  breeds  developed  within  the 
empire  would  preclude  any  possibility 
of  establishing  Percheron  studs  in 
Britain.  Their  doubts  may  now  be  set 
at  rest  by  the  record  of  things  accom- 
plished. A  British  Percheron  Horse 
Society  has  been  organized.  It  already 
has  over  ninety  members,  most  of 
whom  are  men  of  great  prominence  in 
horse-breeding  circles  in  Britain.  More 
than  one  hundred  mares  and  a  num- 
ber of  stallions  have  been  taken  from 
France  into  Britain  and  distributed 
among  those  interested.  In  November, 
1918,  twenty-two  mares  and  one  stallion 
were  shipped  from  Canada  to  Great 
Britain,  and  three  more  shipments  are 
now  en  route  eastward  across  the 
Atlantic. 


New  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Champion 
By    producing    9609.9    pounds    milk 
and  543  pounds  butterfat  in  one  year, 
the    Jersey    cow    Sans    Aloi's    Lady 
Eurybia  becomes  the  champion  senior 
three-year-old  Jersey  of  Pennsylvania. 
She  began  her  test  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  eleven  months.     Her  record 
of  543  pounds  butterfat  passes  the  one 
made  by  the  former  champion,  Oxford 
Speckled  Maiden,  by  16  pounds.    "The 
eastern  home  of  the  financial  kings," 
as  Greystone  Jersey   Farms,  at  West- 
chester is  called,  is  the  home  of  Sans 
Aloi's  Lady  Eurybia.     Besides  owning 
half  Interest  in  the  $60,000  Jersey  bull 
Financial  Sensation,  some  of  the  finest 
Jerseys  in  the  state  axe  to  be  found 
in  this  herd. 


Cow  HEALTH  i^ 

AS  Important  a^ 
Cooa    Feeding' 

When  a  cow's  milk  yield 
falls  off,  it  is  more  likely  tc 
be  a  question  of  health  than 
of  food.  Over-feeding  will 
only  make  matters  worse- 
Milk  cows  are  subject  to  im- 
pairment of  digestive  and 
genital  organs  and  the  milk 
production  is  immediately  re- 
duced. 

ThcM  viul  oraan*  can  1)8  toned  up  and 
■trensthened  by  feeding  KOW-KURE.  tho 
great  cow  medicine.  This  remedy  i*  alto  u*ed 
in  treatins  tuch  ailments  as  Abortion.  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth.  Scouring,  Buochea 
•nd  Milk  Fever.  The  best  dairymen  keep 
a  constantly  on  hand.  Sold  by  (sed  dealcia 
snd  diuggisti;  60c  and  $1.20. 

Sand  (ur  yahaUa  fns  tnslias  •■  etm 
CaaaMa,  "THE  HOME  COW  DOaOR". 

Dairy  AstocUtioii  Co., 

LyndooTiIU,  Vt. 


^  Sold    _^  ^ 
&ea^D«Aiatf& 


^Vorld's  Record  Milk  and  Cream 

In  the  milk  and  cream  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  recent 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago,  first 
and  the  gold  medals  were  awarded  to 
the  Guernsey  products  in  both  classes, 
and  the  scores  awarded  were  the 
highest  ever  allowed  by  government 
officials  and  the  first  and  only  100  per 
cent,  score  ever  given  any  milk  or 
cream  in   the  world. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  dairy  show  that  both  awards 
have  been  won  by  the  same  exhibitor. 
The  samples  were  sent  2000  miles,  from 
Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  showing  what  has  been  made 
possible  by  Bcientiflc  methods  in  the 
handling  of  hlgli-clasB  dairy  product*. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLUNCB, 

the   modem  scientifl* 
invention,  the  wonderfnl 
new  discoveiir  thit  re- 
lieves rupture  will  b« 
sent   on   trial.     No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pad*« 
Has    automatic    Air 
Cushions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  part* 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
SMt  OH  trial  to  prov*  K. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents.   Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  Sena 
name  an4    address   toda^ 

C  E.  BROOKS,  2S7  C  State  St.,  IWarshalU  Mich. 

STEERS^FOR  SALE 

24  Herefordd.  welnht  1050  pounds;  U  Herefords, 
weleht  670  pounds;  65  Ilorefords,  weight  760  pounds; 
95  Heicfords,  weight  9*0  pounds;  86  Short  Horns, 
welKht  too  pounds;  27  Short  Horns,  weUht  12SS 
pounds;  t8  Angus,  weight  1025  pounda;  40  Angus, 
weight  740.  

Also  know  of  others  w^o  will  help  buy  for  60  csou 
per  head  commission.  These  cattle  sre  choice  qual- 
ity, good  color  and  dehorned. 

HARRY  I.  RA1.1.,  F«lrll«ld,  Iowa. 


MG  TYPt  POUHD  CHINA  HOGS  ^^j^^Zx'u'L'l'.iSi 

?s  tirht.^iVT:'D;%!"H.".rD^.t;'.v^^ctTyr^h°?^ 

"HAMPMHIRES"  Bred  Gilts 
for  fall  farrow:  125  lb.  boai3,  pigs 
nnv  nge.  free  circular. 
LonsT  LAWM  FARM.  Blrd- 
Iii-IIand.  Box  I'.  I.anc.  To..  Pa. 


InTpT^^islS  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 

4  months  old;  two  8  nionttre.  from  my  Xten  sows. 
W.  r.  M«a»PARRAIf,  Fnrnlss,  P». 
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Changing  from  Milk  to  Cream  Shipping 


The  price  for  November  milk  in  the 
200  to  210-mile  freight  zone,  with  New 
York  city  as  a  center,  was  $3.33   for 
milk  testing  3  per  cent,  butterfat — an 
Increase  of  22  cents  over  the  October 
price.     In  my  territory  this  price  was 
$3.30  phis  th«  differential  for  butterfat 
test.     In  comparing  these  prices  with 
$1.66  per  hundredweight  of  3  per  cent, 
milk  in  pre-war  times  for  October,  one 
would    think    farmers    were    making 
money   in   milk.     But   it  must  be   re- 
membered   that   at  that  time  no   one 
thought  of  saying  farmers  got  enough 
for  their  milk,  because  they  knew  bet- 
ter.    Neither  do  they  now.     With  the 
price    of   all    farm    produce    but   milk 
dropping   every    day,    the   cost    of   all 
supplies  In  producing  milk  is  going  up. 
A    glance    at    the    October    monthly 
government    crop    report    shows    dry 
beans  at  $5.20  a  bushel,  as  compared 
to  $6.50  of  a  year  ago.     Potatoes  and 
cabbage  are  dropping  every  day.    What 
the  city  housewife  pays  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound    for   in    cabbage,   the   farmer   is 
getting  but  .7  of  a  cent  a  pound  for, 
'  "^and  potatoes  in  this  same  proportion. 
Clover  seed  is  now   $31.20,  as  com- 
pared to  $20  a  year  ago.     Timothy  is 
$G.50,  as  compared  to  $5.30  a  year  ago. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  $18.30,  as  compared  to 
$13.40,  and  bran  is  $53.10,  as  compared 
to  $44.     Cottonseed  meal  is  $84.30,  as 
compared  to  $62.    All  figures  are  taken 
from  the  federal  reports. 

Some  farmers  here  are  buying  sepa- 
rators, and  planning  to  sell  cream  and 
feed  out  the  skim  milk.  They  find  the 
cost  of  producing  whole  milk  too  high 
and  the  labor  too  exacting.  They  will 
grow  more  calves  and  young  stock, 
and  milk  fewer  cows.  This  means  cut- 
ting down  the  milk  sent  to  New  York 
and  an  additional  excuse  for  the  deal- 
ers to  continue  advancing  the  price 
to  the  consumer  on  the  complaint  of 
milk  scarcity.  They  at  the  same  time 
cut  the  price  down  to  farmers — or 
would  if  they  could — excusing  It  by 
saying  there  is  a  surplus  of  milk. 

The  great  need  of  the  entire  milk 
Industry  is  fairer  retail  prices  so  that 
farmers  can  find  a  market  and  so  that 
city  people  can  use  more  milk. 

The  selling  of  cream  offers  many 
advantages:  No  dictation  as  to  milk- 
ing hours  or  deliveries,  deliveries  on 
evening  train,  checks  following  each 
shipment  promptly,  and  the  skim  milk 
to  feed  to  pigs,  poultry  and  calves. 
The  price  of  cream  In  October  advanced 
7  points,  while  whole  milk  dropped 
11  cents.  Cream  is  advancing  all  the 
time,  and  quotations  are  sent  on  every 
change  in  the  market. 

The  farmer  has  to  own  his  own  cans, 
but  the  express  charges  are  only  about 
one-half  the  average  milk  hauling 
charges.  A  well-known,  reliable  Buf- 
falo firm  of  thirty-five  years'  standing 
In  western  and  southern  counties,  is 
building  a  fourth  new  plant  and  is 
enlarging  Its  territory.  They  make  a 
fancy  grade  of  butter,  paying  for  the 
soured  cream  on  its  b«tterfat  test.  No 
Ice  Is  necessary  on  the  farm — a  big 
Item,  when  practically  all  dealers  will 
require  Icing  next  year.  Shipments 
are  made  once  a  week  in  cold  weather, 
twice  in  warm — an  untold  gain  in  con- 
venience. The  farmers'  life  the  past 
two   summers    for    seven    months    has 


M.  Q.  FEINT 

been  a  harassing  drive  to  get  the  milk 
to  the  trains  in  time  in  the  morning, 
duel  to  daylight  saving,  and  they  rebel 
at  the  slavish  exactness  of  it. 
New  York. 


Extra  Care  for  Dairy  Heifers 

Heifers  that  are  to  freshen  in  a  few 
months,  if  not  already  in  the  best  of 
condition,  will  amply  pay  for  extra 
attention  in  the  fall.  If  they  are  poor 
in  flesh  they  may  be  given  two  pounds 
daily  of  a  mixture  composed  of  two 
parts  each  of  corn  and  oats  and  one 
part  of  oil  meal  or  a  similar  combina- 
tion. Good  legume  hay  will  work 
wonders  in  promoting  thrift,  con- 
tinued growth  and  in  producing  propgr 
physical  conditions  for  calving. 

They  should  have  continued  access 
to  pasture,  but  the  pasture  and  avail- 
able green  feed,  If  not  already  short, 
may  be  nearly  worthless  after  a  few 
hard  frosts.  If  shortage  of  feed  is 
added  to  exposure  from  cold  and  wet, 
development  will  cease,  says  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

As  an  insurance  against  having  their 
growth  checked,  the  young  stock 
should  be  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
barn  at  night  for  a  little  grain  and  a 
feeding  of  good  clover  hay.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  a  good  shed  where  they 
may  get  these  comforts  should  be 
provided. 

Unthrifty  calves  and  heifers  that 
have  developed  long,  rough  coats  are 
likely  to  he  found  lousy  when  taken 
up  in  the  fall.  Before  such  stock  will 
thrive,  the  lice  must  be  destroyed.  The 
long  hair  must  first  be  clipped,  and  a 
louse  spray  mixture  applied  according 
to  directions. 


Live  Stock  Notes 
The  report  of  the  Indiana  stallion 
enrollment  board  for  1918,  which  has 
jQBt  been  Issued,  shows  a  marked  de- 
crease In  the  percentage  of  grade  and 
scrub  stallions  and  Jacks,  and  a  big 
turn  to  pure-bred  animals.  In  1914, 
2979  out  of  the  total  number  were 
classed  as  grades  and  scrubs.  In  191S 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  1591, 
a  decrease  of  45  percent.  The  same 
rate  of  decrease  will  eliminate  every 
grade  and  scrub  In  less  than  five  more 
years.  During  the  same  time  the  per- 
centage of  pure-bred  had  increased 
from  52  to  65.  There  are  4597  stallions 
and  Jacks  enrolled  for  1918,  as  against 
6464  In  1917.  The  decrease  is  largely 
in  grades  and  scrubs  and  standard 
breds.  or  light  horses.  Percherons  are 
most  popular  In  the  state,  there  being 
1167  stallions  of  that  breed.  Belgians 
come  next,  with  654. 

Hogging  down  rye  Is  an  unprofitable 
practice,  according  to  tests  made  In 
pork  production  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  tests  show  that  It 
is  generally  more  profitable  to  harvest 
the  grain  and  sell  It  as  a  cash  crop, 
or  to  feed  the  grain  to  hogs  after 
threshing,  rather  than  to  allow  the 
hogs  to  harvest  the  grain  themselves. 


With  pure-bred  sires  the  average 
herd  of  20  grade  cows  In  South  Dakota 
made  $540  more  profit  than  whei^e 
grade  or  scrub  sires  were  used.  Scrap 
the  scrub  sire. 


ttt  Fully  PiO' 
ttett  Yam 


This  FREE  Book  Contadns 
333  Money-Saving  Ideas 

"TT-nNK  of  it — 333  ways  Iqsavc  money  on  gasoline  engines, 

M.  — ^    tmiSta,  feed    miQs,  cream  separators,  tractors,  sprayers,    incubaton. 
k  —  (ana  ssacliinaj  and  eqtkipment  of  every  kind.     All    are    standard 
Jio  sf«ir^'-  hwtrd  by  our  broad  guarantee  of  full  satisfaction  or  voof 
J  hmckf     Tlwse  nlendid  tools  and  equipment  are  priced  surprisingly  Tow, 
.^4—  to  OK  **  slkoit  Koe  nom  factory  to  farm  "  plan. 

Get  das  book  and  compare  pnoes  before  placing  any  order  for  farm  macbln- 
«y  s  namf^^,  Yon  can't  buy  better  tools  anywhere,  but  you  can,  and  do, 
jfgj  -—I.  ^m^m^  /Li»<i#«i».    Hexe's  your  chance  to  SAVE  money.    Write  today. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  98  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


SmokelbtlfOwnll  We  fVlust  Have 

Hams.Bacon.Sausages 
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In  THIS  Smoke  House 

A  6 -Years'  Success 

Don't  sen  all  your  hog*  and  pay  bis  butcher  billa. 
8«v«  enooffh  for  yoar  own  use  ana  Rnoke  hama. 
baeon,  HUMgefl  and  fish  in  the  National  Giant  Smoke 
Hoose.  This  wMiderfal  nnoke  booM  is  portaMa. 
Can  be  operated  in  and  oat -door*.  Rons  on  aawdost, 
cob*  and  little  bark  for  ■eaaoaing.    The 

NATIOWAIGUNI 
$NOIiC  HOUSE 

AND  SANITART    STORC  MOUSE 

is  a  great  saecess.  Tttoounda  in  om  in  U.  S.  and  for- 
eign coantriea.  Operates  perfectly  in  every  climate. 
Made  in  3  sises.  Vve^r^ot.  Guaranteed.  After  Brook- 
ing mcata,  use  for  atora  howsa.  Absolutely  bug  and 
mite  proof.  Kecpr*  mcnt  sweet  all  summer.  Worth 
its  price  many  times  for  this  fea- 
tore  alone.    Investigate! 

GET  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  wh<<n  to  batcher,  shoot 
storage,  how  smoke  house  opierates, 
ete.  Book  conUins  price- winninc 
recipes  for  caring  Hams,  Bacoa.Saa- 
sages  and  flah  at  home.  Write  for 
hook.  g«t  low  prices  today,  sore. 
rowraatc  tLCVsmM  Mr*,  co. 

atS    SiaCtwiM.  •!< 


NOTICE 

Get  the  orig- 
inal National 
Giant  Porta- 
ble Smoke 
Hoose. 

Bcwarsaf 

Expcriaaats. 


iEO. 


REG.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

Ijtrup  Ntrnlns,  all  Bgeff.  niatert  not  akin.  Bred  Stiws. 
Hervlo«»  Kofirn.  Lincoln  S«»rvlc«  Buckf, Grade  Ouern- 
tey  and  Holstcin  Calves.     t'olllt'S  und  Beagle  Pups. 

Smd  *tnmp  for  prices  and  (Hrrulan. 
r.  r.  HAMILTON,  Co«lir»Bvlll«.  r». 


M  O  LA  S  S  E  Swrttr!w1j;!??prtcs 

IKS  back  St.  rWWtlMU.  H. 


JOB^ 


Highest 
Market 
Prices 


If  you  want 

the  most  cash  for 

your  furs — in  the  quick- 
est possible  time — write  U8  atonce. 
We  need  all  the  Skunk,  Muskrat^ 
Opossum*  Raccoon,  Fox,  Bear, 
Boavor*  Lynx,  Marton  and  Mink 
furs  you  can  ship,  and  will  pay  spot 
cash  same  day  shipment  is  received. 

Ourhigh  prices,  fair  and 
honest  gradings,  prompt 
returns  and  fair  dealing 
is  proven  by  our  thou- 
sanda  of  satisfied  ship- 
pers everywhere. 

On«  of  the  higgeat  trapping  seasons 
known  is  here.  Furs  are  in  amazing 
demand  all  over.  ••  don't  b«  satis* 
fiod  with  ordinary  pricoo.  Ship  direct 
to  Geo.  I.  Fox.  Practically  all  furs  even- 
tually reach  the  New  York  market  and 
we  can  therefore  pay  you  higher  prices 
by  buying  direct  from  you. 

You  Get  All  Your  Money 

No  deduction  for  handlinsr — no  commission 
charge.  On  oil  shipmonts  ovor  S7S  wo 
pay  you  57"  oxtra  abovo  quotod  prices. 

Don't  ship  a  dollar's  worth  of  furs  to  anyone 
until  you  compare  our  latest  special  price 
listand  advanceinformation.  free  on  request, 
with  free  sbippinc  tairs  and  Trappers  Guide. 

GEO.I.FOX 

Th*  Hoa$0  That  Camrant***  Satisfaction 

216-164  W.  28lh  St,  New  Ysrk,  N.  Y. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Fine  KiltH.  Orion   Chirry  Klag  brerdlnjt.  175  each, 
F.  O     B..    Albion.    Pa.     Hgs  two   months  old.  Joe 
Rvan  brr«>dlnc.  either  sex.  |25  ea<-h. 
Jolsa  M.  Ttaaoaoaa.  Rrte  Co..  Bdlaboro.  Pa. 


TI'RKF.Y  TOMN. 

u\  W.  Holland. 
Eaktkr.n  Houltry  Fabm 


NarrR«»n»««tt.  M.  Bronee.  B. 


K*-)!  HiKi  W.  Holland.  Satt«fa<'tion  Kuar«ntee<*  price 

Bealtoville,  Ohio. 


rlffht. 


L    u.  W.ITg^^^'W^BB!Wli"^«P'»'Mf~—^i1" 


•*w»'«^^ri"^"'*^wiwSB^n.-  »ijiiu_«^. 
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AS  AMERICA'S  foremost  poultry  expert  I  predict  that  eggs  are  going  to  retiul 
for  a  dollar  a  dozen  this  winter.    Right  now  the  retail  price  is  from  60c  to  76c  per  do^n  m 
aome  of  the  larire  cities.    At  a  dollar     doeen  poultry  raisers  are  Koing  to  make  tremendous  egg  ProJ*".   You,  taj, 
can  mak^ww  of  a  Cc|g  y  ield  by  ^^^       yo     hens  a  IFow  c  Jnts*  worth  o?'  'More  Eggs"  tonic.  This  PJ^duct  has  been  tried. 

Got  117  Eggs  Instead  of  3 

Tli*t*§  the  cxDerience  of  one  poultry  raiser  who  wrote  me.  Mrs  Myrtle  Ice  of,. ^^ston,  Ky.,  ^*Si 
™  o?e  E^gJ'  ?oik  is  a  great  GcSsend/  I  was  only  getting  H  eggs  a  day  and  am  now  gettmg  50  a  day.  400,000 
cWdTen  Sfsers  have  used  this  wonderful  tonic.     Here  are  a  few  letters  of  thousands  received: 


«<160  Hens— 125  Dozen  Eggs" 


mm  Heefer-  Wavarly  Me. 

Tf  have  fed  two  boxee  of  MoreEf »«  Tonie  to  my  henff  and  1  think  mjptm 
hwrs broken  the  record  for  eRKS.  1  have  160  White Leghorna  and  fi^mMartbll 
So  Abril  U  I  sold  125  doiea  eggs.  MKS.  H.  M.  PATTON. 

«15  Hens— 310  Eggs'* 

■.  J  Raefep*  Turner  Fall*.  MsM.  .. 

Tf  bwd  yiat  Mora  Ejrsr  Tonic  and  from  Dacember  »  ^  Febroary  f  jfrom  U 
IwaMgotMOagga.   Your  remedies  are  juat  wh^yM  ^"g^^Jgy^l^ 

«<M«re  Than  Doubled  In  Eggs** 

■.  1  RMifiap*  Mendon.  lU 

I  iSnVeV?  mach  plewied  wiUi  jroor •'Mora  Egga" Tonic.   My  »>•  nni'*? 
ttes  doubled  op  io  their  egga.  l*-  V.  MICUUUI. 

A  Million  Dollar  Bank 

Guarantee 

Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 


—  over  91.000.0<>0.00 


••48  Dozen  In  One  ^««*''5y,,,jb^,tto». 

**^  !S'n'??xMUa  how  much  1  have  been  beneflted  by  anawarinB  yoatUt, 
rTe'gSmU'?iSrth2jri7£er  did'  I  ve  «..d  42  H  do«.  egg.  l-t  wed^lS 
«  ddMO.  ata  aoBia  and  had  1  ><  ^oren^left.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  McBEOON. 

"Selling  Eggs  Now** 

.   .  .    «  «»«■»«"&       »9  g  .      Oregon  . 

■•  'l  J^'n*S?e.ttl«r  a.  W  when  I  began  tb.  o-  of  the  'Ij^^^^'-^^jt 
Mew  I  am  BeUinff  ess*-  ■»««. 

«*Get8  Winter  Eggs** 

■   •  Km^^  Wilbnrtwi.  Km. 

It  UthVhrat  time  I  got  so  many  eptra  In  winter  When  •  b<WM»  «•  o« 
"More  Eggs"  I  VaTonly  getting  from  I  to  8  eggaper  d«y|ndnow^  J^Sde*'^ 
U  to  13  egga  per  day.  nino.  rfui-»«w 

Qa  u  M,ing  that  it  is  the  best  chicken  tome  in  the  werJd.    B.  L.  Kt.XiMUUi« 


a.  J,BMf*r 
That  Mori 
_  etartad  uaioK  t 
•atSleneaday 


••37  Eos  a  iair  ,  ^. 


inWtMor;  E«»«  Tonic  L.toDly  »rMid.  When 
I  iirted  uiSif  It  tber  did  n«tW  at  aU.  oow  I 


EOGAB  b!7.  LI^iflGEB. 

"IncTMSM  frwn  8  te  3S  Ef  ft  ■  Day" 


*'»MiUes  Ess  PraAictiM'* 

■  3    Baafcr'  Taradis*.  Texa*. 

I  bav«  bMH  oilnc  Mara  Eeee  Tonic  8  or« 
waaba  and  m».t  aay  U  ia  flna,  •tUMW.E.T?^*'** 
baa  baaa  douklad.l  J.  C.  KOENINGBB. 

"Incraasa  f  ram  2  U  45  Ecst  a  Day" 

Sinca  I  ba»an  tba  o»«  af  »aor  Mara  Kaga  Toate 
S  waaka  aeo  I  am  aattlaa  «  aeaa  a  daj,  aad  ft** 

"^  V:S;W.***^^'B5fi^#HlUJP8. 


More  E^gs  Makes  Layers 
Out  of  Loafers! 


'TO  IHOll  XT  MAT  COHCKRI: 

This  U  to  certify  that  Mf.  I.  J.  «••«•» 
bas  dapotitad  In  this  Buk  Tan  Thouaaad 
Dollars.     Out  of  this  spaclal  fund  this 
"Baok  Is  awthorlsad  aad  doss  harabr  ^i«n- 
antaa  to  ratum  to  utf  of  Mr.  Paafar's 
custoaars  tha  total  arotint  of  thalr  pur- 
chaaaa  froa  hla.  If  tha  goods  purchaaad 
ara  not  aatlralj  satlafactory  In  arair 
vay  or  If  Mr.  Bssfsr  falls  to  do  as  ht^ 
asrssit 


This  it  a  concentrated  tonic,  not  a  food.    It 

consists  of  every  element  that  goes  toward  the  making 
of  more  eggs.  A  perfect  regulator,  aids  digestion.  8t»°»"ii?^%«W 

««viMrtion  and  builds  firm  bones  and  strong  muscles.    Ibc  foro-  «     -    .    ...,        «       «. t^ 

L^tautbcStics  in  America  and  poultrf  raisers  from  every  ttate  eodone  Reefer's  "More  Eggs-  tonle. 


Viff.tnaTJW«*JL 


Results  Guaranieedl 

IH^^  Here  is  the  facsimile  of  the  guarantee  of  a  million  dollar  bank  that  "Moie 
pZT''  will  Droduce  results.  The  million  dollar  bank  jruarantees  to  refund  your  money  if 
you  arc  not  satisfied.    You  tuo  no  risk.    So  don't  deUy.    Every  day  you  wait  yon  are  losing  mooef. 

■■■*j^     J     ^   fil^^jl^wr   Every  day  counts!  Starts 

B.j.Be.fer,Po„/*r,.^per,         suraer  loaay  jr s -"^r Ten^t?: 

4359  Reefer  Bldg    ^»^^:,  «*  J^     „„  t^jay  for  »  full-size  package  of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic.    You  f un 

SrfbS,i«rg'""™„Tee^hVt'^.^^m'^S^^^^^  no  risk.    A  million  dollar  bank  will  refund  instantly  if  you 

tonic  ■•  not  latWactory  in  otMry  way.  ■  ^^^  ^^^  entirely  satisfied.     Jurt  pat  a  dolUr  bill  In  with  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 

I  .nclose  «l.oo  (.  dollar  bill,  P.  O.  moiwy  otdtt.  or  yom  privatap      ^^^        ^^^  experience  of  ■  man  who  hat  himself  made  •  fortune  out  of  the  poultry 
ebedc-iiut  a*  you  pleaje).  g  bnsiness,  and  it  helping  othew  to  do  the  eame.     Send  for  thu  guaranteea  egg 

Warn* — — — ^Saf     T'0^^#^SK       producer anti profit  maker  TODAY, 

■f:f!z!*,;^:!E„zw/«.>    l        A^«S»  Reefer  Bide.  KailSaS 
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Helping  Yourself  by  Helping  Others 


THERE  13  no  need  of  me  telling  you  what  the  By  STEPHEN  TRIMBLE  '  Buckwheat  is  a  money  crop  is  this  vicinity,  and  a 

labor  situation  has  been  on  the  farm  the  last  considerable  amount  of  it  is  produced.     It  and  the 

couple  of  years.    All  of  us  know  how  unsatisfactory  improvement  is  noted  in  the  character  of  the  cows,     wheat  crop  are  both  cut  with  the  community  binder, 

it  has  been,  and  from  present  indications  it  does  It  is  largely  a  cream  shipping  tewitory,  where  the     and  neighbors  help  each  other  in  stacking  it. 

not  seem  as  if  conditions  will  be  much  Improved  separating  i8^done__by  machine  right  on  the  farjn^.       In  all  these  things,  of  course,  the  telephone  plays 

this  coming  season.     It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  fed  to  the  pigs  and  young     a   large   part   in   enabling   the   different   parties 

Interest,  therefore,  that  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  stock.     Even  if  the  dairies  are  rather  small,  their     know  just  what  is  expected  of  them  from  day 


of  visiting  in  a  community  In  Bed- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  have  satisfactorily  solved  the 
labor  problem.  Their  plan  is  so 
Blmple,  easy  to  adopt  and  practical 
that  I  thought  it  was  worth  telling 
about,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
encourage  other  communities  to 
try  it. 

The   farms   In   the   little   section 
to  which  I  refer  are  not  especially 
adapted    for   the   extensive   use    of 
Improved   machinery,   because  they 
are  hilly,  and,  while  some  of  them 
are    large,    they    are    not    entirely 
cleared,   and   abound   In   stone.      It 
would  increase  overhead  charges  too 
much  for  each  man  to^  own  all  the 
equipment  which  he  found  use  for 
In  a  year's  time,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,   It   would   make   too   large   a 
labor   cost   If   he   had   to   pay    pre- 
vailing rates  to  have  all  his  work 
done   by   hand.     A   few    men   have 
therefore   agreed   to  work  together 
and    own    separately    some    of    the 
most    important    labor-saving    ma- 
chines.    It  used  to  be  that  all  the 
corn  in  that  vicinity  was  carefully 
hand    planted    in    check    rows,    but 
now    one   man    owns    a   good   corn 
drill  and  does  all  the  planting.     He 
is  not  paid  a  specified  amount  for 
the  work,  but  knows  he  will  get  an 
equal  amount  of  work  from  the  men 
he  works  for.     Another  man  of  the 
group  owns  a  corn  harvester,  which 
he  bought,  by  the  way,  at  a  public 
sale,  after  Its  owner  and  neighbors 
had  condemned  it  as  N.  G.     It  has 
been  put  in  fine  running  order,  and 
simplifies  corn  cutting  considerably. 
The   silo-flUing  outfit   Is   owned   by 
still  another  man,  and  those  In  the 
group  all  join  in  filling  their  silos. 
They  have  their  dinner  where  they 
are    working,    but    each    man    goes 


Wh«n  mothmr  ttarta  with  thm  national  hint  to  ft  th«  ChrUtmae  Dinner 


day   and   when   the   different   cro  _ 

are   ready   for   attention.     It   is  n^    q    ^ 
uncommon  thing,  too,  for  the  mei^    r*     -^ 
to   borrow   each   other's   horses   forp^    Q     -^^ 
various  work  or  when  a  friend  sud-  ^    "^     -^ 
denly    visits    them    and    they    want  ^j^    T*'     ^^ 
to  make  up  an  extra  team,  as  they    f^    ^    <^  '< 
did    for   me,   so   he   can   help   them    "^    ^ 
work.        During     the     winter     the  '^    \ , 

teams    find    plenty    to    do,    hauling      C/^   f 
mine  timbers  and  railroad  ties  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  at  preser  ; 
prices  it  is  a  paying  proposition. 

Standing  off  and  looking  at  the 
working  of  this  community  ar- 
rangement, I  could  not  help  won- 
dering what  was  the  secret  of  it. 
Is  it  because  most  of  the  men  in 
It  are  young  farmers,  or  is  it  be- 
cause there  is  a  wonderfully  devel- 
oped community  spirit  and  a  good, 
live  Grange  which  is  the  center  of 
all  activities?  To  my  mind,  all  of 
these  factors  are  responsible  for  its 
success.  True,  the  start  of  the 
whole  thing  was  made  when  one  of 
the  farmers  was  taken  sick  and 
some  of  the  neighbors  came  to  do 
some  work  for  him,  but  there  is  no 
sickness  now,  and  more  and  mora 
of  the  work  is  being  done  col- 
lectively. To  my  mind,  it  is  not  so 
much  because  the  leader  and  most 
of  the  men  in  the  group  are  young 
men  that  the  plan  has  worked  as 
It  is  a  natural  development  of 
present-day  methods.  These  nipn 
have  proven  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion that  in  the  end  they  are  gain- 
ers, even  if  sometimes  they  appear 
to  give  their  neighbor  a  little  more 
work  than  he  gives  them.  They 
never  balance  up  accounts  to  the 
half  hour's  time,  like  some  people 
do  who  try  to  trade  work;  rather, 
they  "finish  the  job,"  and  know 
that   everything   will   balance   over 


^ 


vW 

^ 


home  for  his  supper,  not  only  to  take  some  of  the  owners   are   alive   to  the   value   of   the   silo.     The  a  period  of  time.     It  is  merely  the  modern  method 

hurden  from  the  busy  housewife,  but  because  he  has  moving  spirit  of  this  group  plan  was  the  first  man  of  losing  a  little  of  our  self-direction  and  pooling 

a  dairy  to  look  after.  to  have  a   silo  in   his   vicinity;    now  he  has  two,  interests.    We  must  not  blame  the  previous  genera- 

The  dairy  herds  In  that  section  are  not  large,  and  has  helped  build  seventeen  for  his  neighbors,  tion— your    father   and    mine— for   their   failure  to 

Eight  cows  are  about  the  average,  and  twelve  cows  It    is   becoming  an   accepted   practice  to   plant   soy  generally  adopt  methods  like  this,  because  undouWt- 

are  considered  a  large  dairy.     Pure-bred   stock,  of  beans  with  the  silo  corn,  so  that  both  are  handled  edly  the  next  generation— your  Iwy  and  mine— will 

recent  years    la   being   Introduced,   and    a   marked  together   and   make   an   excellent  grade  of    silage,  have  a  new  system,  and  look  back  to  us  as  having 
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antiquated  methods.  There  ought  to  be  many  com- 
munities where  a  plan  somewhat  like  this  Bedford 
county  one  could  be  successfully  worked,  if  the 
right  viewpoint  can  be  taken  by  those  to  be  bene- 
fited and  someone  will  start  it.  Very  often  while 
we  may  believe  a  thing  would  be  a  success,  each 
of  us  hesitates  to  try  it.  In  this  way  no  progress 
Is  made,  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  old  policy 
of  "the  way  to  resume  is  to  resume"  that  we  ever 
realize  what  we  can  do.  Pennsylvania. 

Save  the  Trees 

EDGAR  L.  VINCENT 

fN  these  days  men  in  town  who  have  shade 
1  trees  are  willing  to  pay  big  wages  to  the  man 
who  can  save  their  lives  and  make  them  more 
beautiful.  At  one  place  I  pass  now  and  then,  two 
men  have  lately  been  at  work  on  some  hard  maples 
for  more  Than  a  week;  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
did  not  work  for  nothing.  But  most  folks  on  the 
farm  must  be  their  own  tree  doctors.  It  pays  well, 
too,  for  we  all  know  how  lumber  has  advanced  and 
is  advancing  in  price  every  day.  Every  tree 'is 
worth  saving. 

Some  tree  diseases  are  catching.    Let  one  become 
sick,   and   others  nearby  will   soon  have  the  same 


Planning  Ahead 

A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

IN   planning  the  work   on   the   farm  for  another 
year,  many  things  may  be  profitably  considered 
during  the  winter  months.    It  is  a  time  when  more 
thought  and  reflection  can  be  applied  to  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  farm  management.     Just  now  as 
never    before    there    is    greater    need    for    a    close 
analysis  of  the  factors  entering  into  food  produc- 
tion.    This  is  because  of  the  high  price  of  labor 
and    the    fact   that    under    present    conditions    the 
farmer   himself   receives   more    for   his   own   labor 
than  perhaps  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country.     Thus  it  becomes  important  for  him 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  for  hiring 
outside  labor.     If  other  labor  is  used,  all  the  more 
imperative    becomes    the    need    for    using    it   with 
economy  and  to  good  advantage.     These  hints  are 
thrown  out  not  with  the  idea  of  limiting  production, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  increase  the  output  per 
man  and  to  allow  the  farmer  to  realize  as  great 
a  profit  as  possible  on  his  operations. 

All  of  us  realize,  who  have  farm  experience,  that 
the  operations  of  the  farm  are  complicated  and 
overlap  in  a  very  intricate  manner.  Hence  the  need 
for  organization  of  the  plans  entering  into  production 


of  potatoes,  every  item  concerned  with  the  selection 
and  treating  of  the  seed,  the  fitting  of  the  soil,  thtf 
application  of  fertilizer  and  the   time  of   planting 
may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  if  through  careleaa- 
ness  the  seed  is  planted  too  deep  and  the  weather 
remains  cold  or  wet,  the  potatoes  will  rot,  resulting 
in  entire  loss.    Any  one  of  the  many  projects  on  the 
farm  are  subject  to  the  same  risk.     To  so  adjust 
the  operations  of  an  enterprise  on  the  farm  so  as 
to  be  open  to  the  least  risk  is  a  part  of  successful 
farming.     While  it  is  true  that  a  bad  season  will 
sometimes  offset  the  best  efforts,  yet  it  is  rare  that 
a  way  cannot  be  found,  if  taken  in  time,  to  prevent 
or  lessen  the  loss.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in    almost    every    neighborhood    there    are    a    few 
farmers  who  secure  almost  a  normal  crop  whatever 
the  season,   disease  or   insect  pest.     Even   in  this 
year,  when  in  the  eastern  states  wheat  was  nearly 
a  failure,  there  were  a  few  wheat  growers  in  every 
nighborhood   who   secured   excellent   yields.     These 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  bad  seasons  are  not  the 
result  of  pure  luck  or  the  special  dispensation  of 
providence.     It  is  because  certain  conditions  of  cul- 
ture and  fertilization  are  met.     In  the  case  of  the 
wheat  crop  referred  to  above,  tens  of  thousands  of 
bushels  were  lost  because  of  wet  weather,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  weeks  elapsed  from 


Four  hundred  memb*ra  ofthm  Infrttatm  Milk  Produemrm' 

trouble.     These  diseased  trees  should  be  cut  out  to 
stop  the  spread  of  contagion. 

Trees  that  are  now  dead  or  far  along  toward 
death  should  be  treated  the  same  way.  From  these 
sources  we  may  get  a  great  part  of  our  supply  of 
fuel.  Every  branch  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
through  is  worth  cuting  up  for  this  purpose. 
Waste  no  wood. 

Many  trees  die  because  of  lack  of  room  to  grow 
in.  They  are,  in  fact,  smothered.  Usually  we  find 
these  trees  in  thick  clumps  of  young  timber.  Many 
of  the  poorest  of  these  saplings  might  well  be  cut 
out  and  made  into  wood.  That  will  give  those  left 
a  better  chance  to  grow. 

Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  spoiled  every  year 
because  the  trees  were  left  too  long  in  the  woods. 
Cut  out  every  such  tree  before  rot  destroys  it. 

In  felling  trees  be  careful  not  to  crush  smaller 
trees.     Don't  shoot  insect-killing  birds.     They   are 
wonderful  helpers  in  the  growth  of  timber. 
T^ew  York. 


A»»ociation  cam.  from  four  .tat;  to  attend  th.  banquet  at  the  r.c.nf  annual  m;tin,  in  Philadelphia.     (See  page  418) 


"It  Is  much  more  economical  to  protect  young 
native  forests  and  promote  natural  regeneration  by 
protection  against  fires  than  it  is  to  plant  forests 
artificially."  says  Edmund  Secrest,  forester  at  the 
Olilo  Experiment  Station. 


and  the  maintenance  of  the  plant.   No  other  industry 
is  so  affected  by  the  element  of  time  and  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  things  at  the  right  moment  as  is  the 
case  in  agriculture.    Anyone  familiar  with  the  man- 
agement of  land  realizes  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  often  lost  at  important  periods  during  the  crop- 
ping season.    This  may  be  the  result  of  poor  plan- 
ning of  operations,  or  it  may  be  due  to  oversight  in 
providing    the    proper    equipment    or    having    that 
equipment  In  good  order  when  It  is  needed.     The 
missing   part   to    a  machine,   or    lack   of   sufficient 
fertilizer,  or  delay   in   securing  shipment  of  seeds 
and  fertilizer  often  delay  the  operations  of  planting. 
The  loss  of  a  day  or  two  sometimes  means  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss  In  a  single  enterprise. 
This  is  one  of  the  risks  of  farming,  and  every  live 
farmer  should  see  to  it  that  these  risks  are  elim- 
inated to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible.    City  people 
often  wonder  why  it  is  not  possible  to  buy  a  farm, 
hire  a  man  to  operate  it,  and  make  a  profit.     The 
reason  is  plain.     Hired  labor  does  not  see  or  appre- 
ciate the  thousand  and  one  factors  which  must  be 
properly  considered   and  related  to  one  another  in 
order  that  successful  results  may  be  secured.     For 
example,  the  failure  to  carry  out  one  item  in  the 
growing  of  a  crop  may  often  result  In  no  profit  or 
even  a  decided  loss.     For  instance,  in  the  growing 


the  date  of  harvesting  until  the  wet  weather  began. 
During  this  interval  there  was  ample  time,  under 
proper  organization  of  the  farm,  to  stack  or  house 
the  wheat  where  It  would  not  have  been  subject  to 
damage  by  the  rain. 

During  the  winter  time  the  machinery  can  be  put 
in   condition   for  Instant  use  the   following  spring. 
We  all  know  that  much  machinery  Is  taken  in  from 
the  field  and  never  looked  at  until  the  next  season 
when  needed.     This  lack  of  attention  Is  not  only 
harmful  to  the  machinery,  but  naturally  results  In 
the  loss  of  time  in  putting  It  in  condition  for  use. 
The  past  season,  wheat  ripened  very  rapidly,  so 
rapidly  that  men  In  many  cases  were  not  able  to  get 
Into  the  fields  until   It  was  over-ripe.     This  delay 
was  caused  In  many  cases  In  getting  the  machinery 
in  order  or  in  buying  supplies,  such  as  twine,  oil,  etc. 
All   the  major  plans  for  handling  the  farm  for 
the  coming  season  should  be  worked  out  In  detail, 
and  on  paper  If  necessary.     Every  field  that  is  to 
go  into  a  certain  crop  should  be  so  designated  and 
decided  upon  In  advance.     If  It  is  necessary  to  do 
additional  fencing,  this  should  be  noted  and  given 
attention  whenever  opportunity  affords.    Very  often 
the  winter   season   on  the   farm   Is  one  of  general 
slackness,  without  any  definite  plans  or  operations 

(CeMltia«4  •■  wm  409) 
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DECEMBER  15,  1919 

MERRY  Christmas  to  all  "The  Practical  Farmer 
Family"! 

Yes,  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  peaceful  one,  in 
spite  of  all  the  disturbances  and  problems  that  are 
apt  to  make  us  think  of  this  sometimes  as  a  peace- 
less  age.  But  peace  and  happiness  are  possible  to 
us  because  nineteen  centuries  ago  a  little  child  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  of  whom  the  prophets 
bad  foretold,  "They  shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel, 
"Which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us",  and  con- 
cerning whom  the  angel  of  the  Lord  announced, 
"Thou  Shalt  call  His  name  Jesus,  for  He  shall  save 
His   people  from  their  sins". 

That's  it — God  with  us — He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins!  If  you  believe  that  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  birthday  we  are  celebrating,  was — and  is — 
God  with  us;  If  you  believe  that  in  His  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  He  saved  us  from  our  sins — 
both  the  power  and  penalty  of  them;  then,  and  only 
then,  can  you  have  a  truly  peaceful  and  happy 
Christmas — a  Merry  Christmas  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

For  the-hlgh-cost-of-llvlng,  and  strikes,  and  social 
and  political  unrest,  and  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
are  only  incidents — not  real  peace-disturbing  trou- 
bles— to  the  man  or  woman  who  realizes  Victory  in 
Christ.  "For  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  to  them  who  are  the 
called  according  to  His  purpose"! 

if  any  of  you,  my  friends  who  read  this,  don't 
understand  or  experience  the  Victory  I  speak  of, 
won't  you  let  me  send  you,  as  a  personal  Christmas 
present,  a  couple  of  little  pamphlets  explaining  It? 
I  know  of  no  better  present  I  can  send  you — and 
t  line  from  you  will  bring  it. 

Edward  T.  Walkek. 

Real  Farmers  and  Labor  Won't  Mix 

THE  most  representative  national  gathering  of 
farmers,  the  National  Grange,  recently  went 
on  record  at  its  annual  meeting  as  being  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  a  conference  with  labor  organ- 
izations In  Washington  last  month.  This  farm 
organization  Is  more  than  a  paper  affair  or  the  out- 
growth of  conditions  arising  in  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
It  Is  more  than  fifty  years  old.  numbers  a  million 
farmers  In  more  than  seven  thousand  subordinate 
Granges    In    thirty-three    states,    and    has    safely 


weathered  many  economic  crises.  It  Is  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  have  them  come  out  squarely  against 
this  invitation  of  the  labor  leaders.  Every  thinking 
farmer  must  see  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  an 
alliance  which  seeks,  among  other  things,  to  make 
him  pay  more  fftr  his  labor.  The  farmer  Is  primarily 
a  seller  and  labor  is  primarily  a  buyer  of  farm 
produce,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  they 
have  to  gain  in  common  by  uniting.  Without  doubt 
the  labor  leaders  mistook  the  recent  efforts  of 
farmers  to  obtain  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
as  a  sign  that  they  would  join  the  labor  movement 
along  the  same  line.  There  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence, however,  which  the  labor  men  overlooked. 
Labor  seeks  to  use  its  power  of  collective  bargain- 
ing as  a  whip  to  crack  over  all  men  who  would  work 
with  their  hands.  They  would  make  everyone  either 
Join  a  union  or  quit  work.  They  have  little  regard 
for  the  individual  right  of  every  man  to  work  for 
his  living.  'Their  leaders  want  to  dictate  for  every- 
one, whether  they  are  in  sympathy  with  them  or 
not.  Organized  farmers  have  far  different  views 
regarding  their  activities  under  collective  bargain- 
ing privileges  as  asked  for  in  the  Capper-Hersman 
bill.  They  merely  want  the  right  to  pool  the  product 
of  their  labor  and  then  sell  it  for  the  best  the 
market  will  pay.  No  attempt  to  prevent  any  pro- 
ducer from  selling  his  product  wherever,  whenever 
or  at  any  price  he  sees  fit  is  contemplated.  It  is 
the  difference  between  autocratic  and  democratic 
methods,  and,  as  such,  one  is  bound  to  fail,  and 
the  other  succeed. 

A  Helping  Hand  to  Those  who  Need  It 

THE  German  children  are  hungry  and  need 
clothes.  Mr.  Hoover  says  so,  and  he  has  asked 
the  American  Friends  (Quakers)  service  committee 
to  look  after  them.  The  Friends  have  agreed  to  do 
this,  and  on  the  10th  of  this  month  twenty-five  of 
them  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Imperator  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  In  Germany.  Farmers  In 
Pennsylvania  and  vicinity  should  be  especially 
Interested  in  this  undertaking,  because  one  of  them, 
Robert  W.  Balderston,  of  Chester  county,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Asociation, 
Is  a  member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Balderston  did 
not  want  to  leave  his  work  here,  but  the  directors 
granted  him  a  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  he 
has  sailed  with  the  others.  He  has  promised,  if 
time  permits,  to  write  us  letters  for  publication  In 
our  next  twelve  issues,  describing  the  work  he  is 
doing  and  other  things  we  might  be  interested  in. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  turned  over  to  the  committee  the 
food  relief  ships  and  the  shipping  facilities  at  his 
disposal  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  European 
children's  fund.  In  addition  to  these  resources  we 
understand  the  American  Friends  are  planning  to 
raise  five  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  this  work. 

A  Good  Work  Which  Deserves  Support 

DOING  fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  business, 
with  officers'  and  directors'  salaries  and  ex- 
penses less  than  six  thousand  dollars,  is  the  record 
of  the  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association  for  the 
year  Just  passed.  Where  we  could  go  to  find  another 
instance  of  this  kind  Is  hard  to  say,  and  the  eleven 
thousand  members  of  the  milk  organization,  as  well 
as  almost  an  equal  number  who  should  be  members, 
will  do  well  to  stop  and  ponder  what  this  means. 
When  we  find  men  with  the  ability  and  stability 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  organization 
giving  their  best  time  and  thought  for  practically 
nothing,  except  the  secretary,  who  receives  a  salary 
for  his  entire  time,  we  can  well  wonder  whether 
they  are  being  treated  as  they  should.  It  is  not 
primarily  that  they  should  receive  more  money  for 
their  time,  although  they  are  undoubtedly  worth 
It,  and  everyone  will  agree  that  they  are  not  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  business  they  handle,  but  it  Is 
better  moral  backing  which  they  need.  Thousands 
of  dairymen  are  today  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
association's  work  but  they  are  not  Interested  enough 
to  Jo4n  It.  Considering,  too,  the  thousands  of  dollars 
which  the  association  has  saved  for  Its  members  In 
the  past  three  years  through  bad  bills  alone,  It  ought 


to  receive  better  financial  support.  Instead  of  the 
nineteen  thousand  dollars  which  It  received  in  com- 
missions, it  ought  to  have  double  that  amount,  and 
then  It  would  be  in  a  position  to  really  do  something 
for  the  dairy  industry.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  psycho- 
logical time  to  educate  a  public  upon  the  value  of 
milk  and  its  products,  and  a  small  increased  tax 
on  each  hundred  pounds  of  milk  sold  by  the  asso- 
ciation would  hardly  be  missed  by  the  producer,  but 
in  the  aggregate  would  provide  a  fund  which  would 
bring  permanent  returns.  Already  the  association 
has  started  as  best  it  can  a  publicity  campaign, 
but  there  are  still  some  who  fall  to  see  Its  value. 

Passing  Your  Best  Photographs  Around 

WE  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  photographs 
to  reproduce  In  The  Practical  Fabmer,  and 
very  often  have  a  hard  time  finding  Just  what  wo 
need.  Those  of  you  who  read  our  paper  are  familiar 
with  the  kind  we  use,  and  maybe  have  some  views  of 
your  farm  or  live  stock  which  you  would  like  to 
see  printed.  It  is  hard  to  say,  however.  Just  what 
a  photograph  must  or  must  not  be  in  order  to  suit 
us,  because  there  are  so  many  things  to  consider. 
Sometimes  we  can  use  a  part  of  a  poor  picture,  and 
maybe  what  appears  to  be  a  perfect  one  is  wholly 
unsuitable.  The  only  way  for  us  to  decide  what  will 
do  is  to  see  them.  We  receive  hundreds  each  year 
from  the  commercial  photographers,  but  most  of 
them  look  "commercial"  and  have  to  be  returned. 
We  hesitate  for  this  same  reason  to  ask  our  readers 
to  send  us  pictures,  because  we  are  certain  lots  of 
them  will  have  to  be  returned,  and  the  owners  will 
feel  that  we  do  not  appreciate  them.  If  you  think 
among  your  collection  of  prints  there  are  some  we 
can  use,  we  would  be  glad  to  look  at  them  with 
this  idea,  and  pay  you  fifty  cents  apiece  for  all  we 
keep.  We  will  return  what  we  find  unavailable 
if  you  send  postage  for  this  purpose,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  send  several  at  one  time,  as  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  postage  cost. 

Beating  Our  Record  for  a  Year's  Work 

THIS  month  brings  to  us  another  annual  report 
of  the  federal  secretary  of  agriculture,  and,  of 
course,  as  usual  we  have  beaten  all  records  for  pro- 
duction. Because  the  planting  of  the  1919  cereal 
crop  was  started  before  the  war  ended.  It  is  not 
surprising  we  planted  thirty-three  million  more 
acres  than  the  pre-war  average.  It  is  a  good  thing, 
too,  that  we  did,  because  we  had  to  save  Europe 
for  the  second  time  after  the  armistice  came.  Our 
exports  of  foodstuffs  increased  greatly  after  the 
Armistice  over  the  enormous  amounts  we  sent  dur- 
ing the  war.  While,  of  course,  we  extended  our 
.operations  as  much  as  possible  during  the  war,  the 
records  show  that  there  has  been  a  steady  although 
small  Increase  In  crop  yields  since  the  early  nineties. 
During  the  seventies  and  eighties,  when  the  West 
,was  being  rapidly  settled,  crop  yields  went  down  per 
acre,  but  since  then  the  trend  has  been  the  other 
way.  We  are  still  behind  some  of  the  European 
countries  in  this  respect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  away  ahead  of  them 
when  it  comes  to  production  per  man.  Taking  both 
acreage  and  yield  per  acre  into  consideration,  the 
average  American  farmer  produces  2io  times  as 
much  as  the  average  Belgian  farmer,  2.3  times  aa 
much  as  the  English,  3.2  times  as  much  as  the 
French,  2V»  times  as  much  as  the  German,  and  over 
6  times  as  much  as  the  Italian.  When  It  comes 
to  expressing  our  year's  results  in  dollars  and  cents, 
with  the  prevailing  prices  for  farm  products  it  of 
course  mounts  quickly.  In  fact,  when  compared 
with  the  five  years  preceding  the  European  war, 
it  Is  nearly  three  times  greater,  but  all  of  us  know 
that  we  are  not  three  times  as  well  off  as  we  were 
then,  so  it  only  proves  again  the  fallacy  that 
"figures  don't  lie." 


"Growing  Alfalfa  In  Maryland."  No.  228,  and 
"Poultry,  Appliances  and  Methods,"  No.  230,  are 
two  valuable  bulletins  recently  Issued  by  the  Mary- 
land Experiment  Station.  Those  Interested  may 
obtain  free  copies  from  Maryland  Slate  College, 
College  Park,  Md. 
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Growing   Parsnips 

CLIH-OKI)    E.    UAVIS 

Among"*  farmers  there  is  usually 
some  one  crop  that  they  can  raise 
more  successfully  than  others.  Mine 
is  the  parsnip — a  vegetable  that  is 
easier  to  raise  than  the  potato^  brings 
a  higher  price,  cooks  quicker,  and  is 
far  better  tasted.  Few  farmers  around 
me  try  to  raise  them,  because  they  say: 
"I  haven't  any  luck  with  'era.  I  sow 
^em,  but  they  never  come  to  anything." 
This  is  because  they  do  not  value  this 
vegetable  at  its  true  worth  nor  know 
its  nature  and  habits. 

The  parsnip  is  a  coarse  feeder,  and 
can  assimilate  comparatively  coarse 
manure.  It  is  of  no  use  to  sow 
parsnips  on  hard  or  stony  soil,  as  they 
will  grow  stunted,  forked,  or  not  at  all. 
As  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
select  a  spot  that  is  deep,  rich  soil 
(preferably  manured  the  fall  previ- 
ously), and  spade  it  deeply.  Plowing 
doesn't  go  deep  enough.  With  harrow 
or  rake  make  the  soil  fine,  lay  off  in 
rows  eight  inches  apart,  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  covering  it  one  inch. 
Then  you  can  spread  stable  manure 
over  the  top,  if  you  wish. 

Now,  here  is  the  true  secret  of  suc- 
cess: When  the  very  first  tiny  weeds 
appear,  go  in  with  a  hand  weeder  and 
kill  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  parsnips 
show  their  tips.  I  prefer  pulling  up 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  slow  and  labori- 
ous, but  a  fast  worker  can  soon  rid 
the  patch,  and,  while  a  cut-off  weed 
will  sprout,  a  pulled-up  one  is  done 
for.  This  gives  the  parsnip  a  chance. 
Then  hoe  occasionally,  and  you  will 
Bee  them  whoop  along.  Thin  to  five 
inches  apart  when  the  size  of  a  knit- 
ting needle. 

In     digging,    dig    down    about    six 
inches,  then  pull  straight  up,  and  the 
entire  root  will  come  out.     If  you  at- 
tempt  to   dig   it   out,   you   are   almost 
sure  to  break  it  off  amidships  or  cut  it. 
In    marketing    I    always   wash    them 
clean,  and   they   sell   faster,  at  higher 
prices.       In     cooking    they     are    be«t 
cooked    'alf    and    'alf    with    potatoes. 
They  can  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
early  spring  without  injury,  and  they 
grow    all    winter    if    it    is    mild.      But 
about    March    Ist    they    begin    to    get 
pithy.     Midwinter   is   the  best   season 
to  sell  them.     I  prefer  the  Half  Lx)ng 
as   a   more   chunky   variety   that   does 
not  require  such  deep  digging.     If  the 
•weeds  get  a  start,  this  vegetable  soon 
gets   stunted,   and   will   then  never   be 
much.     Help  it  early.  Maryland. 


the  engine  will  not  start. 

In  order  to  make  the  trial,  one 
should  know  the  pull  needed  to  crank 
the  motor  when  in  proper  condition, 
say  the  rural  engineers  at  the  state 
college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  this  pull 
is  much  less  than  usual,  turn  the  motor 
against  compression,  and  listen  for 
leaks,  as  evidenced  by  a  hissing  sound. 
Leakings  may  be  caused  by  loose  or 
burned-out  gaskets,  by  broken  piston 
rings,  by  rings  which  are  crusted  with 
carbon,  or  by  worn,  scored  or  scratched 
cylinder  walls.  Sometimes  flooding 
the  motor  with  liquid  fuel  has  removed 
enough  of  this  oil  to  cause  lack  of 
proper  compression.  Considerable  com- 
pression may  be  lost  around  a  defective 
spark  plug  gasket.  Probably  the  most 
frequent  reason  for  lack  of  good  com- 
pression is  that  valves  need  grinding. 
A  slight  leak  at  the  valves  will  cause 
difficulty  in  stai'ting  many  motors  and 
will  cause  much  loss  of  power  when 
operating. 


Cutting  Ice  for  Next  Summer 
Each  year  dairymen  lose  thousands 
of  dollars  from  returned  sour  milk, 
poor  butter  and  low-quality  cheese. 
These  losses  are  largely  due  to  im- 
proper cooling  of  milk  and  cream  on 
the  farm,  according  to  dairy   special- 


ists of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  For  good  results  milk 
and  cream  should  be  cooled  to  30  de- 
grees or  lower,  and  held  there;  and  as 
this  usually  can  best  be  done  by  the 
use  of  i«e,  daiiTmen  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  nearby  lake  or  stream 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  ice  for  next  year. 

A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about  57 
pounds,  so  in  storing  ice  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  allow  from  40  to  50  cubic 
teet  per  ton  for  the  mass  of  ice.  At 
least  12  inches  must  be  left  between 
the  ice  and  wall  of  the  building  for 
insulation,  unless  the  ice  house  has 
permanently  insulated  walls  and  an 
unusually  large  space  for  insulation 
beneath  and  above  the  ice.  From  these 
figures  it  is  possible  to  calculate  readily 
the  quantity  of  ice  that  any  given  ice 
house   will   hold. 

In  harvesting  it  Is  desirable  to  have 
a  field  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  the  ice 
house  at  a  single  cutting,  as  the  thick- 
ness and  quality  of  the  ice  will  be 
more  nearly  uniform,  and  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  cutting  and  har- 
vesting need  be  made  but  once.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  size  of 
the  pond  or  stream  is  such  that  it  is 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  second  crop  in 
order  to  fill  the  ice  house.  The  average 
farmer  requires  only  a  comparatively 


small  quantity  of  ice,  so  that  even  a 
small  harvesting  surface  will  usually 
prove  large  enough,  especially  if  ice  ia 
cut  the  second  time. 

If  the  ice  is  four  inches  thick  it  will 
require  about  106  square  feet  of  sur- 
face to  make  a  ton  of  ice.  If  the  ice 
is  ten  inches  thick  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  cut  42  square  feet 
Twenty-six  square  'feet  of  the  surface 
of  a  pond  when  the  ice  is  16  inches 
thick  will  make  a  ton,  so  it  will  be 
easy  to  estimate  how  much  need  be 
cut  to  fill  any  size  house. 


With  the  coming  of  winter  storms, 
which  make  automobile  driving  diffi- 
cult at  times  on  account  of  moisture 
upon  the  windshield,  the  following 
may  be  of  service  in  helping  to  over- 
come the  difficulty:  To  one  ounce  of 
water  and  two  ounces  glycerine  add 
one  dram  of  salt.  Apply  this  solution 
to  the  windshield  by  means  of  a  satu- 
rated piece  of  gauze  wiped  over  the 
glass,  all  strokes  downward.  The 
moisture,  unless  so  cold  that  it  freezes 
upon  the  glass,  will  drop  off. — Fred  G. 
Person,  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Farm  machinery  is  so  high  in  price 
that  a  machine  shed  will  soon  pay  for 
itself. 


An  Easier  and 
of  Plowing 


Best  Motor  is  Balky  W^ithout 
Compression 

For  easy  starting  and  for  efficiency 
In  operation  of  any  gas  engine  there 
must  be  good  compression,  say  engine 
experts.  A  balky  •  tractor  motor  or 
other  gas  engine  which  will  not  start 
after  a  little  cranking  may  have  a 
good  spark  and  plenty  of  fuel  in  the 
explosion  chamber;  the  trouble  prob- 
ably is  that  the  compression  Is  not 
good. 

The  gas,  and  the  air  which  is  mixed 
with  it  to  make  it  burn  and  explode 
with  force,  must  be  squeezed  into  a 
small  space  by  the  moving  of  the 
piston  so  that  the  mixture  will  take 
fire  at  the  snap  of  the  spark.  There- 
fore, "compression"  is  one  of  the 
lundamental  things  to  try  out  when 


Read  What  Moline  Junior 
Owners  Say: 

"I  have  found  the  Moline  Junior  Sulky 
to  be  the  plow  every  farmer  needs.  Have 
found  it  in  every  respect  to  be  much 
better  than  any  of  the  two-horse  walking 
plows.  Its  draft  is  lighter  and  any  boy  or 
girl  who  can  drive  mules  can  plow  with 
success.** — Willis  Newbern,  Douglas,  Ga. 

"The  Moline  Junior  Sulky  proves  up 
exactly  as  you  represented  it  to  be,  in 
fact  it  is  the  only  two-horse  sulky  1  ever 
saw.  The  two  horses  pull  it  just  as  easy 
as  a  walking  plow.  It  does  its  work  per- 
fectly in  every  way.** — W.  M.  Harding, 
Cowart,  Va.  ^___ 

"I  have  found  the  Moline  Junior  so  far 
all  you  claim  for  it.  1  believe  it  is  as 
light  draft,  with  me  riding,  as  my  old 
walking  plow,  and  considerably  easier 
turning.  In  fact,  I  expect  my  9-year-old 
boy  to  run  it,  it  is  so  easy  to  turn  and  run. 

'*The  main  thing  I  bought  it  for  is  so  I 
could  do  a  day*8  plowing  without 
it  completely  'doing*  me. 

"Modem  farming  de- 
mands such  a  plow 
and  the  walking  plow  is 
behind  the  times  now." 
—J.  W.  Parker.  Golds- 
boro.  N.  C 


Hajr  Raltm 

Hay  StackaM 
Cr*ln  Btndav* 
Com  B<tMt«f« 
PHtM*  Sc4klM 


Moline  Line    I 
of  Implenrtento       I 

Plows  fSfl 

•ftdchMM)    ^^ 

Harrow* 

Plantars 

CuMlTatora 

OnlmDriam 

UfiM  Sowar* 


MOLINE 

aUNTIOR  SULKY 

^  '  • 

The  first  cost  of  this  sulky  plow  is  low  and  with  each 
day  of  use  the  value  of  the  investment  is  increased.  It 
is  low  in  price  because  it  is  so  simple  and  its  simplicity 
in  turn  makes  it  easy  to  operate.  It  pulls  no  harder 
than  a  walking  plow  and  the  automatic  wheel  control 
relieves  the  operator  of  all  attention  and  guides  the 
plow  in  the  right  direction  at  the  right  time.  Furnished 
with   10,  12,  14  or  16-inch  steel  or  chilled  bottoms. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  abou  setting  one  of  the  Moline 
Junior  Sulky  Plowrs  or  write  ua  for  full  information. 

Moline    Plow    Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 

Soathcni  Brancbcs  at  Atlanta,  New  Orieans,  Baltimore  and  Si.  Loob 
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"  Planning  Ahead 

(Concluded  from  page  406) 

except  caring  for  the  stock.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  much  time  is  lost  during 
the  busy  season.  I  have  seen  cases 
where  even  the  wheat  granary  was 
not  in  condition  to  receive  the  newly 
threshed  wheat  at  the  time  of  thresh- 
ing, and  loss  was  incurred  by  the  delay. 

In    no    small    measure,    delays    and 
consequent  risks  are  incurred  by  the 
failure  to  order   early   enough   in   the 
season  the  necessary  supplies  of  lime, 
fertilizer,  etc.     It  has  been  especially 
difficult  in  the  past  three  or  four  years 
to  get  prompt  shipment  of  materials. 
Even  in  natural  times  much  delay  is 
sometimes  incurred  through  failure  to 
receive  lime  in  time  to  spread  it  before 
seeding.    That  this  is  true  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact   that  many  farmers  often 
inquire  if  they  can  apply  lime  to  the 
wheat  land  in  the  fall,  after  the  wheat 
.  is  seeded,  as  they  did  nol  receive  their 
assignment  before  sowing  began.     Time 
is  such  an  important  element  in  get- 
ting   a    right    start   with    crops    that 
nothing    should    be    left    unturned    to 
provide  the  necessary  materials  at  the 
proper   moment.     Perhaps   the   reason 
for  much  of  the  delay  is  occasioned  by 
the  lack  of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure 
for  the  coming  season.     With  knowl- 
edge of  the  acreage  to  be  planted   to 
different   crops,   the  amount  of   fertil- 
izer and  lime  to  be  used  and  the  seed 
needed,  it   may  all  be  ordered   or   ac- 
counted for  far  in  advance  of  planting 
time.      In    the    larger   farm    organiza- 
tions these  items  are  carefully  looked 
out   for   in   advance;    otherwise  there 
would  be  not  only  a  loss  of  time  but 
of  labor  incident  to  carrying  out  the 
projecta    in    which    are    involved    the 
success  of  the  farming  operations. 

Another  feature  is  the  planning  of 
,  labor  from  day  to  day  so  that  it  will 
tourit  ioT  the  most.  This  is  particu- 
larly needed  where  hired  labor  Is  em- 
ployed, where  the  profits  are  dependent 
upon  the  wise  use  of  their  time.  The 
weather  is  a  big  feature  in  changing 
plans  on  the  farm.  A  rainy-day  job 
should  be  provided  and  planned  for  in 
advance  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
time  in  assigning  new  work  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shift  from  the 
regular  work  to  the  odd  jobs.  Whil^ 
It  is  not  possible  to  plan  everything 
in  advance  to  the  day,  nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  winter 
months  offer  a  solution  to  a  better 
organization  and  plan  of  the  active 
season  if  the  owner  gives  serious  at- 
tention to  these  matters. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  work  of 
the  farmer  is  comparatively  easy  if 
the  proper  facilities  are  provided  for 
carrying  out  the  operation.  This  Is 
true,  especially  with  respect  to  having 
the  equipment  ready  for  instant  use 
and  in  a  condition  to  do  effective  work. 


Do  you  know  why  lime  improves 
the  soil?  Perhaps  Extension  Bulletin 
6,  which  the  state  college  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  you  for  the  asking, 
may  interest  you. 

A  store  that  didn't  re-stock  as  fast 
as  it  sold  its  goods  would  fail.  I^nd 
Is  the  same  way;  don't  keep  taking 
from  its  fertility  without  restoring 
some. 


Turpentine  Is  a  moth   preventive. 


Making  Things  Neat  and  Handy 

R.    B.    KU8UIAQ 

It  is  a  mere  matter  of  business  to 
have  the  farm  neat  and  handy,  as  well 
as  pleasure.     Only  such  places  attract 
the  public,  and  on  this  depends  much 
financial  success  and  social  happiness. 
There  are  now  more  attractive  farms 
than  ever,  but  very  many  would  stand 
a  little  fixing  up.    How  make  the  farm 
neat  and  handy?    Why,  just  "get  busy" 
and  "fix  up,"  keeping  all  the  time  two 
points  in  view — neatness  of  appearance 
and     convenience     of     arrangements. 
Just  now  is  a  good  time  to  commence. 
Make  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  see  if 
there  might  not  be  some  improvement 
made,   possibly   some  little  change   of 
present  conditions,  that  would  add  very 
much  to  the  appearance  and  more  to 
the  convenience  of  yourself,  family  and 
stock.    Maybe  some  building  might  be 
rearranged    better.      I    once    moved    a 
smoke  house  a  distance  of  eight  feet, 
and  one  end  of  another  building  30  x  15 
feet  was  moved  only  five  feet  in  order 
to  get  them  in  a  more  suitable  place, 
and    it    was    not   very   much    trouble, 
either.      Two    of    ns    moved    the    first 
building   in   a  half   day,   and    it  took 
three    persons    a   couple    of   hours    to 
move  the  other.     The  better  arrange- 
ments  have   saved   many   steps   every 
day   in   going   around   these   buildings 
in  doing  our  work.    Maybe  a  line  might 
be  changed  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient, or  the  boundary  of  some  field 
changed,  making  it  easier  to  cultivate 
or  to  pasture.    Possibly  a  new  door  or 
gate  might  be  put  in,  or  some  old  one 
hung  to  swing  the  other  way.     That 
would  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  doing 
your  everyday  work. 

Such  things  can  be  done  at  no  great 
expense  of  labor.  If  you  have  an  extra 
supply  of  lumber,  posts,  etc.,  keep  them 
ricked  up  in  a  neat  pile  and  under 
cover  if  possible.  Keep  the  fence  rows 
clean.  Mow  them  twice  every  year  if 
needed,  but  the  latter  will  not  be 
necessary  after  a  couple  of  years  of 
keeping  them  clean.  All  fence  rows, 
if  kept  free  of  weeds,  briers  and  bushes, 
will  soon  set  In  blue  grass,  and  there 
is  nothing  prettier  than  a  blue  grass 
fence  row,  especially  along  the  road- 
side. If  you  have  shade  trees  (and 
you  surely  ought  to  have),  keep  them 
well  trimmed,  so  that  you  can  pass 
under  them  without  knocking  your  hat 
off,  and  high  enough  so  you  can  drive 
under  them  with  the  team. 

The  whole  secret  of  this  is  to  just 
"get  at  it."  All  farmers  have  an  idea 
that  they  would  like  to  have  things  in 
a  certain  way,  but  they  are  a  little  slow 
in  making  the  start.  Do  a  little  at 
this  making  things  better  each  year, 
and  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
what  you  will  have  accomplished  in  a 
few  years. 

And  you  don't  need  to  own  a  big 
farm  or  be  a  rich  farmer.  Neither 
do  you  need  to  belong  to  any  improve- 
ment club — only  such  that  the  mem- 
bership consists  of  yourself  and  fam- 
ily. Improvement  clubs  are  good 
things,  but  their  mission  is  to  make 
better  public  places,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  cemeteries,  highways,  etc. 
Always  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the 
small  farm  and  humble  home  can  be 
made  as  attractive  and  convenient  as 
any  other,  if  you  only  wish  to  have 
it  thus.  IllinoU, 


m  Your  sno 

From  Fewer  Acres 

The  one  practical  remedy  for  the  high  cost  of  labor 
is  to  make  every  acre  produce  more  —  a  bigger  yield  of 
corn  per  acre  means  lower  cost  per  ton  of  silage.  Whether 
you  apply  manure  or  not,  your  corn  needs  available  plant 
food  —  for  a  quick  start  —  for  producing  more  and  better 
cars  to  give  the  silage  greater  feeding  value — and  for  mak- 
ing big  heavy  corn,  that  requires  fewer  acres  to  fill  the  silo. 

AAC-  FerflBzers 

Make  This  Possible 

They  supply  the  necessary  available  plantfood  —  ammonia  for 
a  quick  start,  potash  to  make  stout,  heavy  stalks  and  big  grain,  and 
phosphoric  acid  to  fill  out  the  grain,  reduce  the  number  of  barren 
stalks  and  bring  the  crop  to  maturity  ahead  of  frost. 


A  a; 

.QUALITY/ 


Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  has  been  making 
farm  tests  with  fertilizer  for  many  years,  to  determine 
the  best  fertilizers  for  various  crops  under  different  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate.  The  Bureau  issues  bulletins 
dealing  with  the  culture  of  importa  t  crops,  the  use  of 
lime  and  fertilizer.  The  Bureau  also  tests  soils  as  to 
their  need  of  lime,  and  gives  advice  on  agricultural 
matters.  This  Service  is  free.  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Ejipef  imeut  Station,  is  in  personal  charge  of  the  Bureau. 

Ask  for  our  valuable  56  page  book,  "How  To  Make  Money  With 
Fertilizer."     Our  nearest  office  will  be  glad  to  send  it  free. 

The  American  Agricidtural  Chemical  Company 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Baltimore 
BurrALO 


Charleston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbia 


Detroit 
Jacksonville 
Los  Angeles 
Montgomery 


New  Yore 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 
Savannah,  Etc. 


PUast  Addntt  Offw0  Ntartst  f  Yom 
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The  Fish  ^o 
into  the  bag 

NOT  INTO  THE  NAME,  IN 

ROYSTER'S 

FERTIUZER 


TRAoe  M«aM 


>  ?.  S.k.* 


■  EGlSrCRCO 


I  fiOYSTER- 
FERTJijizER 


Farmers  who  want  fish  in  their  fertilizer 
can  be  sure  of  getting  it  by  insisting  on 
Royster's,  the  original  Fish  Fertilizer.  W^e 
have  been  successful  in  securing  ample  sup- 
plies of  fish  and  will  be  able  to  fully  meet 
the  demands  of  the  trade  for  this  pop- 
ular ammoniate.  Ask  for  ROYSTER'S 

The  Fertilizer  That  Made 
Fish  Scrap  Famous 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Trapping  Tricks  for  Farm  Boys — IV 


CHARLES  H.  CHESLBY 


There  Is  no  animal  common  in  the  1 
settled  portions  of  the  country  so  diffi- 
cult  to  capture  in  the  trap  as  Rejnard, 
the  fox.     In  this  respect  both  the  red 
and     the    gray    varieties    are    alike. 
While  these  animals  are  bold  enough 
In  some  localities  and  do  not  fear  the 
dwelling  places  of  man,  they  have  a 
highly     developed     intelligence     that 
peems  to  warn   them  of  the  presence 
of    a    concealed    trap.      Old    trappers 
often  find  a  fox  that  is  too  wary  for 
them,  and  the  boy  trapper  may   well 
count  himself  fortunate  if  he  succeeds 
In    outwitting    the    younger    animals. 
There  are,  however,  certain  sets  which 
the  amateur  may  make  with  the  pros- 
pect of  some  success.    Before  mention- 
ing these  methods,  I  wish  to  impress 
It  upon  the  minds  of  my  readers  that 
the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  mak- 
ing sets  for  the  fox.    While  this  is  true 
to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  other  ani- 
mals, it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
case.    This  animal  is  born  with  highly- 
developed  suspicion.     Anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  immediately  attracts  hig 
attention,  and  the  least  disturbance  of 
natural  surroundings  is  seen  at  once. 
"Strong"  baits  and  scents  are  needed 
for  the  fox,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  use 
some  method  to  overcome  or  destroy 
all    human    scent.      There    is    one   en- 
couraging thing  for  farm  boys:    Every 
fox    that    lives    in    the    neighborhood 
knows  the  scent  of  the  natives,  and  is 
not  nearly  as  suspicious  of  them  as  he 
Is    of    a    stranger.      Accordingly    the 
native  can  catch  a  fox  with  much  less 
skill  than  can  a  stranger  in  the  com- 
munity.    This  may  seem  far  fetched, 
but   experienced   trappers  will   testify 
to  its  truth. 

A  boy  who  wishes  to  make  sets  for 
the  fox  will  do  well  to  get  some  ex- 
perienced trapper  to  show  him  how,  if 
possible.    It  is  easier  to  do  these  things 
after  seeing  them  done.    However,  this 
is    not    absolutely    necessary.      There 
are  good  chances  that  the  boy  who  is 
careful    and    observing    may    catch    a, 
fox  if  he  follows  carefully  the  instruc- 
tions.    The  easiest  sets  to  make  are 
water   sets,   because   water  covers  the 
trap,  hence  there  is  no  smell  of  iron 
about,   and   the  human   scent  may  be 
washed  out  as  well.    Every  boy  knows 
that  foxes  do  not  voluntarily  enter  the 
water,  but  this  trait  may  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  to  the  undoing  of  Reynard. 
The   best   places  to   make  sets  are  in 
shallow  spring  holes  which  are  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter.     First  make 
an  artificial   hummock  some  two  feet 
from   the   edge  of  the  pool.     Be  sure 
this  looks   perfectly   natural.     Do  not 
leave  any  bungling  evidences  of  human 
hands  about.    This  hummock  is  to  hold 
the  bait,  and  it  must  be  of  the  material 
which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 
If  the  banks  are  moss-grown,  the  hum- 
rock    may    take   the   appearance   of    a 
moss-covered  stone.     On  this  place  the 
bait,  then   half  way  between  the  bait 
and  the  shore  place  another  hummock 
of  like  material.     This  one  should  not 
come  quite  to  the  surface,  as  the  trap 
Is  to  be  placed  on  it  and  must  be  Just 
under  water.     Then  cover  the  pan  of 
the  trap  lightly  with  a  bit  of  moss  to 
extend    above    the    surface.      The    fox 
win  step  on  the  supposed  hummock  to 
reach  for  It,  and,  presto!  he  is  caught. 


There  Is  no  better  bait  for  the  fox 
than  well-rotted  meat.    The  carcass  of 
a  skunk,  muskrat,  rabbit  or  cat  makes 
good  bait.    Cut  It  up  into  small  chunks, 
and   place   it  In   a   glass   jar   that   is 
almost  but  not  quite  air  tight.    Leave 
this  in  the  sun,  and  It  soon  becomes 
good  and  smelly.     Foxes  like  "strong 
scents."    Commercial  scents  and  decoys 
may  be  purchased,  and  doubtless  they 
have  some  merit  In  attracting  the  vic- 
tims from  a  distance.    For  fox  trapping 
one    should    use    a    trap    with    wide- 
spreading  jaws.    I  like  the  kind  which 
have  the  springs  beneath  the  pan.     A 
fairly  strong  trap  should  be  used.    Do 
not   stake  the   trap   securely.     Rather 
hitch  it  to  a  drag  or  clog,  and  conceal 
the  clog  in  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 
Where   there    are   bushes    and    under- 
brush a  chain  with  grapple  hooks  may 
be  used.     Many   experienced   trapperg 
use  this  method,  as  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceal  the  chain.    Fox  pelts  should 
be  "cased"  In  removal,  and  it  is  about 
the  only   pelt  that   should   be  turned 
before  sending  to  the  fur  buyer. 

In   making   dry   sets,   use  gloves   to 
handle  the  traps.     Keep  these  gloves 
burled  In  the  ground  when  not  in  use; 
then  they  will  give  out  little  human 
scent.    Smoke  the  traps  or  smear  them 
with  blood  to  destroy  the  smell  of  iron. 
Dry  sets  may  be  made  In  woodland  and 
pasture  paths.     These  are  known    as 
blind  sets,  and  no  bait  Is  used.    Foxes, 
skunks  and  other  animals  follow  nat- 
ural  paths  on   their  nocturnal  prowl- 
Ings,     Here  is  the  method.     Remove  a 
bit  of  turf  large  enough  to  receive  the 
trap   and   drag  or  grapple.     Excavate 
earth,  and  carry  it  away  to  some  dis- 
tance,   leaving    no    evidences    of    the 
work.    Shave  the  turf  down  thin,  make 
the  set,  and   cover   with  the  turf.     A 
bit  of  cotton   should  be  placed  under 
the  pan,  and  it  Is  well  to  place  small 
pieces  .of  paper  across  the  jaws  where 
they   open.     Throw    or   bend   down    a 
bush  or  weed  just  at  one  side  of  the 
set.    Any  animal  passing  will  be  likely 
to  jump  the  bush  and  land  fairly  In 
the  trap.     Another  dry  set  is  the  so- 
called  "bed"  set.    In  this  case  an  excar 
vation  Is  made  perhaps  a  foot  across. 
All   the  earth   Is  removed.     The   hole 
is  then  filled  with  fine  chaff.     Bait  Is 
placed,  and  the   foxes  are  allowed  to 
come  and  dig  over  the  bed  for  a  few 
nights.     Then  the  trap  is  placed,  and 
usually  with  good  results. 


bushel  of  lime.  Add  enough  water  to 
bring  the  solutlen  to  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream,  and  strain  through  a 
piece  of  burlap.  It  Is  also  advisable 
to  add  four  ounces  of  some  coal  tar 
disinfectant  to  every  gallon  of  the 
mixture. 

Before  the  whitewash  is  applied  it 
Is  necessary  to  clean  the  house  thor- 
oughly, remove  the  furnishings  and 
clean  the  floor.  An  application  of  one 
part  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  one 
part  kerosene  oil  to  the  roosts  and 
nests  will  destroy  the  mites. 


Way  to  Remove  Blight  Cankers 
Cutting  out  blight  cankers  on  pear 
trees  is  rather  slow  work,  and  leaves  a 
large  wound  which  takes  years  to  heal. 
The  removal  of  the  outer  bark  allows 
the  tissues  to  dry  out  enough  to  kill 
the  bacteria.  This  work  should  be 
done  a  short  time  before  growth  starts 
in  the  spring. 


Old  cabbage  stumps  left  in  the  gar- 
den harbor  next  year's  pests. 


A   Roof  That   Resists    Rust! 


Defies  the  weather,  "needs  no  paint,"  lastB 
lifetime  without  repairs.    When  you  build, 
or  re-sheathe  use 

HAMPTON  METAL 

An  JndeBtructible,  corrosion-resisting  metal,  with  a 
surface  voii  don*  t  have  to  cover  with  protective 
paint.  Hampton  Metal,  jar  exclusive  product,  carries 
our  Kuarantee  &f^  represented  or  money  hack.  Lone 
u«e  Droves  it  the  most  endurliiK  bulldlOK  metal  made. 

HAMPTON  SHEATHING  STYLES: 
Clap-hoard.   Plam  Brick    Siding,    Hock-face    Stone, 
Uock-face    Brick,    Three-Inch    Beaded,    Corrugated 

X  m,  ""^^^  j^^^jj^  ROOFING  8TYLK8 :      ^  „ 

Pressed  HUndlng  Seam.  Rolled  Cap  Kooflng.  2  y. 
Crimp.  3  V.  Crimp,  Corrugated  l)i  In.  and  2>6  In, 
The  Hamptou  Brand  is  on  every  sheet 
Nail!"  nnd  lead  waHhers  furnished.  Delivery  prepaid 
to  nearest  R  R,  Station.  Shipments  made  twenty- 
four  hours  after  receipt  of  order. 

Fr*0  iltuatratmd  boohlmt,  atylmm  and  price*. 
We  are  manufacturers,  dealing  direct  with   us,  yon 
save  time  and  money. 
Send  us  drawing  marked  with  sizes  of  building. 

PENN  METAL  COMPANY.  Ltd. 

Mantifricturers  of  Sheet  Iron,  steel  sncl  Hampton 
Metal  Building  Material.  'Penco"  Metal  tellings. 
Cornices.  Peiliments,  Crns.  Gutters  and  Conductor 
Pipes,  Ornamenul  Moulding.  Expanded  Metal  Lath. 
"Penco"  Sheet  Lath.  Metal  Culvert  Pipes  and  other 
Pressed  Metal  Specialties. 
Ottkce  «  Factory.  tS1040  Whartoa  St..  PhUadelphla. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  Cow  hide.  Calf  or  other  skins 
with  hair  or  fur  on.  and  make  them 
Into  coats  ( for  men  and  women) .  robes, 
rugs  or  gloves  wlien  so  ordered.  Your 
twr  aeoda  will  omI  yeu  Ims  than  to  buy 
thorn  and  be  worth  niore. 

Our  llluatr«t«d  catalog  gives  a  lot  of 
information.  It  tt-lls  how  to  take  off 
and  care  for  hides  ;  how  and  when  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways ,  about  our 
aaf*  dyoinfl  prooosa  on  cow  and  horse 
hide,  calf  and  other  skins;  about  the 
fur  goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell,  \ 
taxldcnn.v,  etc. 

Then  we  have  recently  got  out  an- 
other we  call  our  Fashion  book,  wholly 
devoted  to  fashion  plates  of  muffs, 
neckwear  and  other  fine  fur  trsxments, 
with  prices  ;  also  fur  aonnonta  romod« 
•lotf  and  ropalred.  ^,       . 

You  can  have  either  book  by  sending  \ 
your  correct  address  naming  which,  or 
both  »M>ok8  if  you  need  both.    Address 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company, 
S71  Lycll  Ave..  Rodiester.  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  &TIMOTHYQI 

Greatest  Grass  Seed  Valoe  Known.  l^^^J^J^-T^^ 
aover  and  Tfanothy  mixed-finest  gniss  grown  I »  h^ 
and  pasture.  Cheapest  seeding  yoa  <»«  '■■^•;^  f fST* 
SVw^ere.  You  .^save  1-8  on  r^^^/^f^^^ 
writing  for  free  sample  and  bia  beed  Goide,  offenn* 
Field  Seeds,  all  kinds.    Write  today.  ^uj..— .^  111 

American  Mutual  Seed  Co.  Dept.  629  Chicago.  UL 


HAY   AND  POTATOES 

Poultry   and  all   produce  wanted  at  market  prices. 
Iv 


G"o<l.  steady,  active  demand. 
GIBBS  A  BRO..  323  N.  Front  St 


,  PhlladAlptala. 


ICE 


Bw  #-vura  Plows,  Sie.HO  op. 

EkvLVi?    WM.   H.  PBAY,  Manu- 
TOOLS     facturer,  Grangevllle,  N,  Y. 


Ship  Your  Raw  Furs  to  the  House  That  Satisfies 

?Ju  receueo^  checi;  for  one  hundred  centH  on  every  dollar.  VaUies  bused  on  unexcelled 
marketing  conditions,  liberal  assortment,  and  30  yearn  of  Kqiiare  dealing. 

We  Ra?  an  ex  press  4nd  parcel  post  charges  and  deduct  no  commission.    Send  for  our 
free  price  list  and  taf/». 

L.  RABINOWITZ,  115-121  We«t  20th  St^  New  York 


A  Good  Whitewash  Mixture 

Whitewashing  the   poultry   sheds  Is 
the    most    practical,    economical    and 
satisfactory    method    of    making    the 
winter  quarters  sanitary,    A  clean  hen 
house  helps  to  prevent  poultry  diseases 
during    the    winter.      A    dirty,    dark 
house  tends  to  lessen  the  vitality  of 
the    fowls    and    to    make    them    more 
likely  to  have  disease.    An  application 
of  whitewash   tends   to   make  the  In- 
terior  of   the   house  lighter,   destroys 
parasites,  and  disinfects  the  premises. 
The  recipe  for  the  whitewash  used 
by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
for  the  poultry  houses  on  the  station 
farm  Is  given  by  J.  B.  Hayes: 

Slake  quicklime  with  enough  water 
to  make  a  thick  paste.  While  It  Is 
slaking  add  a  pint  of  melted  lard  or 
other  greaae  and  a  cupful  of  salt  to  a 


RAW 


WANTED 

Mr.  RAW  FUR  SHIPPER- 

We  want  your  raw  furs.  Put  your  own  assortment  on  them  aiia 
mail  us  a  copy.  If  we  cannot  net  you  more  than  you  expect  wc  will 
return  them  to  you,  express  paid.  Our  price  list  1$  your*  for  the  asking. 

Milton  Schreiber  &  Co.-Raw  Furs 

138.140    tlK.^^i^9  NEW 

Wet     vSwT* iT      ^^^^ 

29th  Street    W  ^^^L"  CITY 
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Poultry  Suggestions  from  Experience 


PERCY  W.  SHEPARD 


r  ' 


I  find  that  It  pays  well  to  look  care- 
fully after  what  we  sometimes  con- 
sider only  minor  details,  when  really 
they  amount  to  much  in  the  results  of 
our  work  among  the  birds. 

In  the  first  place,  regularity  Is  an 
important  factor  in  the  work — regular 
hours  of  feeding,  not  early  today  and 
a  couple  of  hours  late  tomorrow.  They 
will  look  for  their  feed  at  regular 
times,  and  to  do  best  they  must  have 
It  so.  Give  them  fresh  water  regu- 
larly every  morning.  Have  a  system 
in  caring  for  them,  and  stick  to  it, 
only  changing  as  the  seasons  change 
or  when  an  improvement  can  be  made. 

During  the  winter  be  sure  to  change 
the  litter  whenever  It  becomes  damp. 
It  Is  not  right  to  leave  the  Utter  on 
the  floor  after  It  becomes  damp  and  also 
full  of  filth.  Dampness  Is  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  fowls  and  a  hindrance 
to  best  results  in  egg  production. 

Wash  the  windows  often.  Do  not 
allow  the  dust  to  accumulate  upon 
them  until  one  can  scarcely  see 
through  them.  The  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  light  Is  always  limited  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  any  of  It  for  the  fowls 
by  neglecting  such  a  short  job  as 
washing  or  even  just  wiping  off  the 
glass.  Also  keep  the  dust  shaken  or 
brushed  off  the  canvas  or  muslin  cur* 
tains.  If  it  accumulates  there  It  may 
stop  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

Lice  live  and  multiply  during  the 
winter  as  well  as  at  any  other  season, 
although  not  so  rapidly.  Jt  pays,  there- 
fore, to  provide  means  to  keep  them 
In  check.  It  Is  too  late  to  whitewash 
now  if  It  was  not  done  in  the  fall,  but 
one  can  keep  the  poultry  house  clean, 
not  allowing  the  filth  to  accumulate, 
and  also  provide  a  dust  bath  for  the 
fowls  to  wallow  in.  For  this  purpose 
I  prefer  dry  garden  loam,  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  obtained  at  this  sea- 
'  son  If  none  was  stored  for  that  pur- 
post  last  fall.  Sifted  coal  ashes  are 
about  the  only  dust  to  be  obtained 
now.  Do  not  use  wood  ashes.  I  never 
use  road  dust.  It  is  too  dusty  and 
filthy.  Coal  ashes  are  too. dusty,  but 
such  is  better  than  lice. 

1  think  that  it  pays  to  have  the 
nests  darkened  or  so  arranged  that 
the  fowls  enter  from  the  rear.  Hens 
like  to  get  in  a  secluded  place  to  lay, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  hide 
their  nests  when  out  In  the  fields. 
This  will  also  save  many  cases  of  egg 
eating,  which  is  a  habit  almost  impos- 
sible to  break  up  once  It  gets  firmly 
established. 

Don't  forget  that  fresh  water  Is  es- 
sential at  all  times  of  the  year.  Fill 
the  fountain  or  water  dish  with  fresh 
water,  with  the  chill  taken  oft  in  the 
colder  weather,  the  first  thing  each 
morning.  Also  renew  the  supply  sev- 
eral times  a  day.  Scald  the  water 
vessels  often,  scrubbing  them  well, 
and  always  keep  them  In  a  sanitary 
condition. 

Did  you  ever  consider  how  much  it 
means  to  keep  the  fowls  tame?  It 
makes  the  work  easier,  as  they  do  not 
bother  so  much  by  flying  out  of  the 
way  or  out  of  doors  whenever  one 
entei's  the  poultry  house.  They  can 
be  more  easily  coaxed  or  driven  back 
when  they  do  get  out  of  their  yard  or 


house.  They  do  not  scatter  the  feed 
when  one  makes  a  move  in  their  midst. 
They  do  not  jump  off  the  nest  and  per- 
haps break  an  egg  or  two  when  one 
gets  near  them.  They  can  be  more 
easily  handled  In  examining  or  In 
moving  them  from  one  pen  to  another. 
To  keep  them  tame,  always  treat  them 
kindly.  Never  scare  them.  Try  to 
make  pets  of  them.  Let  them  know 
that  you  are  their  friend. 


Helps  for  Eggs  This  Winter 
Here  Is  a  menu  for  the  winter  layers 
recommended  by  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station:  Grain  ration 
(served  In  litter),  2  parts  cracked  com, 
1  part  oats  and  1  part  wheat;  dry  mash 
(cafeteria  style) ,  1  part  bran  middlings, 
1  part  ground  oats,  1  part  cornmeal 
and  1  part  meat  scraps;  grit  and  oyster 
shells,  sprouted  oats  or  mangel  beets, 
water  and  buttermilk. 

Use  12  pounds  of  grain  to  every  100 
birds,  scattering  it  In  deep  litter  so 
the  hens  will  have  to  work  for  It.  If 
4  pounds  are  fed  In  the  morning  and 
8  in  the  evening,  the  birds  will  have 
an  extra  large  supply  to  sustain  them 
through  the  long,  cold  night.  Dry 
mash,  fresh,  clean  water  and  grits 
should  be  kept  before  the  birds  all  the 
time  so  that  they  can  help  themselves 
at  will.  As  green  foods  play  a  large 
part  in  the  diet  of  a  good  layer,  and 
are  especially  important  in  winter,  a 
liberal  supply  of  succulence  ought  to 
be  on  hand.  One  good  way  of  keep- 
ing the  birds  fit,  especially  where  green 
food  is  scarce,  is  to  give  them  all  a 
dose  of  epsom  salts  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  using  one  pound  to  100  birds 
and  feeding  it  In  the  drinking  water. 

And  now  comes  the  all-important 
milk — a  great  egg  producer.  Butter- 
milk, either  in  liquid,  powdered  or 
semi-solid  form.  Is  particularly  bene- 
ficial, and  should  be  before  the  birds 
whenever  they  want  it. 

Clean,  dry  litter,  clean  water  pans 
and  mash  hoppers  are  essential  to  the 
health  of  good  layers.  Mash  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  moldy;  change 
it  once  a  week,  and  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight — 
the  prize  germ  killers  and  health 
givers — are  never  to  be  barred  en- 
trance Into  the  well-kept  hen  house. 
Open-front  houses,  fitted  with  muslin 
curtains  which  can  be  lowered  in 
stormy  weather,  are  capital  for  this, 
the  typical  New  Jersey  multiple-unit 
laying  house  being  the  best. 


Make  the  hens  work  for  what  they 
get.  Unless  they  have  to  scratch  for 
their  feed,  they  become  lazy  parasites, 
just  like  folks. 

Saving  steps,  time  and  labor  should 
be  the  main  consideration  In  selecting 
a  location  for  farm  buildings. 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

CONNECTICUT 

Meriden.   Deo.   ,'iO-,T.in.   2. 
IL.MNOIM 
rhirago    (National    Poultry    Show),    Jan. 


14-20. 

Belvldcre, 


Jan.   .5  10. 


OHIO 

Dayton,  Jan.   7-12. 
Mt.    Vernon.    Jan.    12-17. 
FoRtorla.    Dec.   .30-Jan.   4. 
Cincinnati,  Dec.  27-Jan.  1. 


Here^s   the  50 -Egg 

Circle  Hatcher 

complete    $C30 
for  only       %J=^ 

THE  CIRGLE  HATCHER  u  a  compact, 
practical  incubator  which,  while  possesiing  all 
the   hatching  qualities   of    any   incubator,   is 
•mall  enough  to.be  easily  moved.       It  can  be  operated  in  any  room 
in  the  hou$e,  in  any   out-of-the-way   comer.       it's    a  wonder  for 
hatching  early  chicks  for  the  home  flock.       Many   raisers  set  the 
Circle  I-iatcher  on  the  same  day  they  set  their  big  incubator  and  use  the 
eggs  from  the  Circle  to  replace  infertile  eggs  taken  from  the  big  maclune. 

The  Circle  Hatcher  is  18  inches  in  diameter  and  holds  about  50 
average-size  hen  eggs.  The  body  and  legs  are  made  from  sheet  metal 
which  makes  the  incubator  absolutely  fireproof  so  that  it  can  be 
safely  used  in  any  room.  The.  entire  machine  is  double-walled  and 
lined  with  felt  to  retain  the  heat.  The  hatching  chamber  is  nest- 
shaped  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  felt.  The  heating  chamber 
fits  down  closely  over  the  eggs  confining  them  in  a  small  air  space. 
This  conserves  the  natural  moisture  of  the  eggs — one  reason  why 
Circle  hatched  chicks  are  so  sturdy.  The  eggs  are  turned  by  taking 
out  the  ones  in  the  center  and  putting  them  at  the  outside  which 
allows  the  others  to  toll  toward  the  center.  The  heating  chamber 
is  built  so  that  the  fumes  from  the  lamp  are  carried  out  through  the 
openings  in  the  side, — not  taken  inside.  The  lamp  and  burner  are 
of  recent  approved  design,  convenient  and  safe.  They  are  suspended 
by  the  center  so  that  they  cannot  be  disturbed  or  overturned. 

Wc  pack  the  Circle  Hatcher  in  a  heavy  corrugated  pasteboard  box 
in  which  it  can  be  safely  shipped'  by  parcel  post.  Shipping  weight, 
15  lbs.  If  ordered  shipped  by  parcel  post,  be  sure  to  include  i»Hh  ymir 
order  sufficient  money  to  pay  postage,  otherwise  ne  will  ship  express 

colled. 

No.  F.A-20 — N.F.E.  Circle  Hatcher,  complete  with 
all  equipment  and  directions.  ^CS  'i.f\ 

Price ipO.OV 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 


Our  new  FREE  catalog 
shows  333  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  and  farm  equip- 
ment on  which  we  can 
save  you  money.  It  also 
shows  nearly  50  items  of 
interest  to  poultry)  raisers. 
Investigate,  "*C/ie  Shot  I 
Line  from  Factory  to 
Farm.  " 

Write  to-day. 


Order  direct  from  this  •dvertiae> 
ment.  If  ahet  receiving  and 
operating  tVif  Circle  HatcSrr  >ou 
are  Dot  (uily  tatiified,  returii  it 
and    get    your    money     back. 


1 


Departmer    G 


98    CHAMBERS    STREET 


New  York  Otj 


Get  More  Eggs;  Save   Feed 

Egg  prices  are  high  and  going  sky- 
high — higher  than  ever  before.  Those 
who  know  how  and  what  to  feed  to 
get  the  most  eggs  all  winter  and  spring 
will  reap  big  profits.  Improper  feeding 
methods  will  result  in  fewer  eggs, 
wasted  feed — loss  and  disappointment. 
Prof.  T.  E.  Qulsenberry,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  the  great  American  Egg  Lay- 
ing Contest,  and  ofBcially  recognized  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  poultry 
authorities,  has  just  completed  a  16- 
page  bulletin  on  "How  to  Get  More 
Eggs  and  Save  Feed."  He  will  mail 
this  bulletin  to  readers  of  The  Practi- 
cal Farmer  who  will  write  him  without 
delay.  Send  no  money.  Over  a  thou- 
sand hens  under  Quisenberry's  direc- 
tion laid  from  200  to  304  eggs  each 
per  year.  He  just  finished  making  a 
profit  of  $6.15  per  hen  in  nine  months 
on  commercial  eggs  from  one  large 
flock.  Write  him  today  for  his  free 
bulletin,  addressing  care  of  American 
Poultry  School,  Dept.  1271,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 


PaultKyBoakFREE 


50%  Off 

Standard  TIRES 

No  Money  Downf 

Why  pay  dealer's  prieea  when  yoo  caa 

bjy  standard  tires  direct  from  aa  at  • 

Baying  of  more  than  half?    Standard 

make  osed  tirea  in  good  condition .  wtieB 

rebuilt  byt  expert  tire    makera.   irive 

wonderfal  aatiafaction  and  can  oitflily 

be  goaranteed  for  4000  miles.  All  .  ir«a 

selected  b^  our  own  experts.  Send  am 

money  with  your  order.    Jnst  atata 

nnmber  and  Btses  wanted.  Donotcon- 

fnae  oor  tirea  with  the  dotibla  tread 

tiiea  wbieb  are  sewed. 

SeeThese  Prices 

-Lm—  Than  Half  I 


8U«  Urea  Tnt>es 
aOxS    .17.66.12.66 


lOxSH. 
CxSH. 
tlx4    . 

aex4  . 

8Sx«   . 


8.86.  2.96 
•  66.  S.2S 
10.75.  8  85 
11.96.  8.95 
12.95.  4.16 
14.66.  4.25 


Ks«  Tim  Tobaa 
S2x4K.tI2.66  »4  a* 
SSx4H.  13.66.  4  «• 
84X4H.  11.85.  4.M 
86x4H.  16  26.  4  7t 
8Kx4H.  1!^.93.  6  09 
85x5  .  15.65.  6  2S 
87x5    .  16.96.  6  S» 


'    ^" 


Jnst  send  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  ^end 
by  return  mail  prepaid,  a 
copy  of  "BlRuer  Protlta 
From  Poultry"  and  ona  of 
oar  Egg  Laying  Cbarts.  The  book  tells  how  to  In- 
crease your  eKK  production,  raise  every  chirk 
hat<'hed,  Ket  more  money  (or  your  live  poultry  and 
Save  vour  chicks  from  hawks  and  peat».  It  also 
ontalns  valuable  advice  on  treatinK  the  dlseft«e«  of 
poultry.  The  Chart  enables  you  to  Bystematlcally 
record  the  Improvement  In  the  layinn  of  your  hens 
after  following  our  advice.  Send  for  thls.FBRK 
R4tOH  and  Chart  today,  whether  you  iiav««  five 
h»its or  live  hundred.  >faiIedal)aoIut«'ly  free.  Slniply 
send  •  )'(>«tftl  to  HfrWalr  Poultry  Prodnrta 
Co..  140.  47  n.  0».v  Nt..  Bnltlmore.  Md..  and  i 
ask  them  to  send  a  FKKKcop.?  of  the  Hook,  the  Ken  i 
LmvIuk  Chart  and  a  full-sized  standard  packate  ot 
Miicniilr's  I'hicken  Powder,  (the  Ruaranteed  eKi? 
producer)  on  approval  all  at  their  r1.  k  and  ♦>xpen«e. 

eeaeeeeATU  BDAUfC  and  half  wild  Tsirkey*. 

mAmmUin  DnUlliC  Fine    I^arce    Sto<>k. 

J4»HK  D.  t«MITII.  Walton.  W.  Y. 


£P|k|f^  your  order  TODAY.    N« 

9KffVI^  money  now— pay  on  arrir* 
al.     Examine  the  tires  and  if  not  what 
yoo  want ,  retarn  th«m  at  oar  expenas  and 
we  win  at  ooee  refund  your  money. 

Coold  any  offer  be  more  fair?  Yoar  Mff  chance  to  eof 
year  tire  coat  right  in  two!  State  size  wanted,  and 
whether  Clincher.  Straight  Side.  Noo-Skid  or  Plaia. 
Write  today.    Immediate  shipment. 

MITCHELL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO^ 

1  la  K.  aatii  at.      D«pt.  04 


ARRISONS'   NURSERIE 


FRUIT  TREES  BUDDED  FROM 
FRUITINC  ORCHARDS 

Peach,  apple.pear.plum,  cherry, 
quince.  Kra|>e-vlnes.  strawberry 
plahts. raspberries.  l>la<-kh«rrie«, 
everKrt-eiis.  shade  trees  and 
8lirubl>ery.  H'rite/or  Hrjoeataloff 

HARRISONS*    Nl  KSKRIES 
Box  34       Berlin,  Maryland 


FOR  SALE 


All  varieties  of  Rocks.  Re<ls, 
Wyandotte*.  Minorcas,  Ilam- 
huncs.  Anconas,  OrpinKtons.  I^ngshans.  Brnhmas, 
I.eRhorns.Andalusiaf>.  turkeys,  ducks,  ceese.  Kiiinr.as, 
Prices  low.  Ralph  H.  Bab.v.  fHtudonvllle.  O. 


200,000CHICKS  FOR  1920 


TFRKKY  TOUIW.  NarrtMransett.  M.  Bronre.  B. 
Red  and  W.  Holland.  Satt8fa<'tion  Kuaranteod,  price 
right.   Eastern  Poultry  Farm,  Beallsville,  Ohio. 


Now  is  the  time 
to  pince  your 
or.ler  for  si'rtni;  clilfks  Price"  refl'^oMaM<».  S,itls- 
foctlon  and  saff  i^eliv.  i\  ciiaratite«d  Cutitlo^  free. 
HEYWTONI-:  HAT«'NF.BY.  Rlrhflrld.  Hm. 

'When  ^^riting     advertisers,     please 
mentiou    The    Practical   Farmer. 
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Hog  Butchering  Helps  and  Recipes 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 

w.  n.^  12  00  for  the  b€8t  II  00  lor  the  next  best  and  50  rents  for  each  other  article  published  In  our  Ex- 
^e^n^e  pfor^  incur  Madera  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experience  on  the  topic  under  discussion  and 
';;ge.t  suTects^^ir  nuu.^  discussion.    Contribution,  must  reach  us  15  days  before  date  of  issue.        . 


Topic  No.  1283,  J  an  VARY  15.— It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  rat  will  eat  and  «1^«  [^ 
$3  on  the  farm  every  year  of  his  lire. 
There  Is  soanely  a  farm  thnn.ghout 
the  country  destitute  of  i«]^- .  J^  *^"^  o^w 
vnTi  dolne  to  eet  r  d  of  this  costly 
tdarderV^CJlve  /our  method  of  dl«posln>r 
of  them  and  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
successful. 

Toi-ic  No.  1284.  FEBRfAUY  l.—Tell  lis  how 
von  make  maple  sugar  products  on  the 
farm.  Do  n..t  forget  |«in«'. J^^  "^a,^"'',^ 
never  tapped  a  ti-ee.  so  describe  briefly  all 
the  necessary  steps.  


T.  J.  W.,  Woodstock,  Ky.— We  feel 

that  our  ways  of  butchering  would  be 
gladly  received  by  many  farmers.    We 
bought   an    old    hotel    range   boiler   of 
large  size,  same  being  7  feet  long  and 
30  inches  in  diameter.    We  placed  this 
horizontally   in   a  stone   furnace,   first 
cutting  out  a  space  on  top  a  foot  wide, 
of  the  full  length  of  boiler,  so  we  could 
put   in   water.     The   bottom   side  was 
fitted  with  a  1-inch  pipe  and  a  cut-off 
valve    leading    to    our    scalding    tub, 
which   is  a  kerosene  barrel  with  end 
removed  and   placed  vertically  in  the 
ground,    about    one    foot    deep.      The 
scalding   tub    was   placed   only   a   few 
feet  from  the  boiler.    At  the  tub  a  very 
strong  post  about  12  feet  high  is  firmly 
planted  in  an  upright  position.    On  top 
of  this  post  is  a   large  wooden  cross 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter   "x,"  same 
being  pivoted  through  center  to  top  of 
post      This   cross   turns  on    its   pivot, 
allowing  any   one  of  the   four   strong 
chains  which  swing  from  each  corner 
of  the  cross  to  be  used.    Our  block  and 
rope  is  now  hooked  in  one  chain,  and 
hangs  in  center  of  tub;  these  are  three- 
wheel  or  triple  blocks,  so  one  man  can 
very  easily  raise  or  lower  a  large  hog 
In   or   out   of  the   tub.     These   blocks 
use  a  %-inch  rope.     The  wooden  cross 
on  top  of  post  is  6  X  6  feet. 

When  hog  is  scraped  on  bench  at 
foot  of  post,  it  is  then  drawn  up  to  a 
chain  and  hung.  From  each  corner  of 
cross  a  stout  chain  hangs,  and  one  or 
two  hogs  can  be  hung  from  each  chain. 
The  hogs  are  first  stunned  with  a 
.22-caliber  rifle,  and  then  bled. 

Our  boiler  is  also  fine  for  cooking 
feed  for  the  hogs,  as  several  kinds  of 
feed  can  be  cooked  at  the  same  time. 
Four  or  five  bushels  can  be  put  in,  all 
of  one  kind  or  several  kinds,  and  mixed 
while  cooking,  and  then  fed  warm. 

The  meat  is  allowed  to  cool  till  next 
morning,  and  salted  down  in  a  clean, 
dry  box.  using  plenty  of  salt.  We 
allow  our  pork  to  remain  in  the  salt 
five  or  six  weeks,  when  it  is  hung  in 
the  smoke  house;  and  if  desired  to 
smoke,  use  green  oak  bark,  smoking  it 
slowly  for  three  or  four  days.  It  is 
then  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is 
allowed  to  hang  until  used  up. 


indispensable  for  butchering.    We  use 
one  for  heating  water,  and  the  other 
for    rendering   lard,   finding   them,    in 
addition    to    labor    savers,    great   time 
savers,   due  to  their  capacity  to  hold 
such  large  quantities  of  lard  and  water. 
After  our  meat  has  been  cut  up  it  is 
placed  on  a  large  table,  with  the  flesh 
side  up,  single  thickness,  where  it  re- 
mains over  night.     Next  morning  w-e 
salt  it  moderately  heavy,  rubbing  salt 
well    in,    after    which    it    is    carefully 
packed  in  large  store  boxes,  flesh  side 
up,  where  it  remains  for  ten  days.    At 
the  end  of  about  ten  days  we  take  meat 
up   and   examine  it.     If   more  salt  is 
required    at   places,   we   resalt   it   and 
return   it  to  boxes,  where  it  remains 
for  four  or  five  more  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  hogs.     At  the  end  of 
this  period  we  take  meat  up  and  hang 
it  in  smoke  house,  smoking  it  at  inter- 
vals  for   about   ten    days,   finding   we 
avoid    heating    up    our    meat    by    not 
smoking    it    constantly    the    required 
time.     Our  smoke  house  is  practically 
airtight,  save  two  ventilators,  one  in 
floor   and   one   in   ceiling,  both   under 
perfect  control. 

Practically  every  farmer  in  this  sec- 
tion belongs  to  a  beef  club,  eight 
farmers  constituting  a  club  and  butch- 
ering a  beef  every  two  weeks.  These 
clubs  have  proven  thoroughly  satis- 
factory in  this  section. 


pepper  2  ounces  sage;  some  add  1 
ounce  'ginger.  Cut  meat  in  chunks, 
and  sprinkle  on  the  seasoning  after 
it  is  well  mixed.  Then  run  meat 
through  meat  chopper,  and  it  will  not 
need  so  much  mixing  with  the  hand. 
For  bologna  sausage,  take  equal 
parts  of  fresh  pork  and  fresh  beef, 
grind  very  fine,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
To  9  iK)unds  of  the  meat  add  10  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  sage,  powdered  fine,  4 
teaspoonfuls  pepper,  1  teaspoonful 
cloves  V'  a  small  onion,  and  sweet 
herbs  to"  suit  taste.  Mix  well,  and 
stuff  into  cases,  and  boil  slowly  one- 
half  hour,  and  hang  in  a-  cool,  dry 
place  after  rubbing  the  outside  with 
butter.  They  can  be  smoked  first  if 
desired. 


C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— Hog 
butchering  does   not  possess  the  hor- 
rors for  us  that  it  once  did.     We  are 
now  equipped  to  do  the  work  In  about 
half  the  time  it  formerly  required,  and 
the   most   disagreeable  features  are  a 
thing  of  the   past.     While  we  have  a 
butchering    house,    we    never    use    it 
unless    the    weather    is    unfavorable, 
when  its  value  is  hard  to  overestimate. 
In  laying  our  water  line  a  few  years 
ago,   we   ran   a  branch   line   into  the 
butchering  house,  attaching  a  hydrant 
thereto.    The  value  of  this  water  right 
where  needed  is  hard  to  believe.     We 
attach    a    hose    to    hydrant,    and    run 
water  directly  into  kettles  or  any  ves- 
sel.   Our  water  is  under  high  pressure, 
so   when   the  hogs   are  up  we  attach 
nozzle  and  wash  them  perfectly  from 
a  distance,  leaving  the  operator   dry. 
both  feet  and  clothing.    After  the  hogs 
are  opened  the  hose  is  again  turned  on 
them  till  the  meat  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  blood. 

Some  years  ago  we  purchased  two 
75-gallon  feed  cookers,  little  thinking 
of  their  great  value  In  butchering. 
We    have    found    these    feed    cookers 


J.  K.  T.,  Edinboro,  Pa.— When 
butchering  day  arrives  we  try  to  have 
everything  ready  beforehand  and  avoid 
all  unnecessary  commotion.  As  a  plat- 
form on  which  to  clean  the  hogs,  we 
use  an  old  slide  boat,  which,  by  prop- 
ping up  the  rear  end,  answers  the 
purpose  very  well.  The  scalding  barrel 
can  then  be  leaned  against  one  side 
and  securely  staked  at  the  bottom.  We 
generally  have  the  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  160  or  170  degrees,  to  which 
we  add  a  little  pine  tar  or  a  fire  shovel 

We  raise  the  hog  on  a  tripod  made 
of  three  poles  by  fastening  together 
at  one  end  with  a  long  bolt.  The  lard 
press,  with  stuffer  attachment,  adds 
greatly  to  the  ease  of  the  work. 

The  hams  and  shoulders  and  what 
side  meat  is  to  be  kept  for  winter  use 
are  placed  on  a  clean,  wide  board  in 
the  cellar.  As  a  preservative  we  rub 
it  thoroughly  three  or  four  times,  al- 
lowing two  days  between  each  rubbing, 
with  a  mixture  of  10  pounds  salt,  3 
pounds  brown  sugar  and  3  ounces  salt- 
peter for  each  hundred  pounds  of  meat. 

We  have  a  smoke  house,  five  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high,  made  as  tight 
as  possible,  of  hemlock  boards.  The 
meat  is  hung  there  over  a  slow  fire 
made  of  corncobs  or  clean  wood  of 
some  kind.  To  dampen  or  slow  the 
fire  down,  sawdust  answers  the  pur- 
pose very  well.  The  meat,  after  being 
sufficiently  smoked,  is  sewed  in  tight 
muslin  sacks  and  hung  away  in  some 
dry  place. 

We  have  no  meat  club  in  our  com- 
munity. I  think  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing,  if  properly  conducted. 


J.  F.  F.,  Ottsville,  Pa.— For  the  last 
few  years  during  the  summer  we  were 
troubled  with  woolly  worms  at  our 
cured  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon.  Al- 
most once  a  month  we  had  to  clean 
out  our  meat  chest  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  with  sulphur  smoke,  also 
clean  off  meat.  We  had  the  meat 
chest  above  an  open  wagon  shed. 

In  speaking  of  this  with  a  neighbor, 
she  said  they  always  hung  their  meat 
in  a  darkened  garret,  and  had  no 
trouble.  Since  we  had  a  lot  of  hy- 
drated  lime  paper  bags  on  hand,  we 
put  the  smoked  meat  in  these  bags, 
securely  tied  them,  and  hung  them  in 
the  attic  of  a  summer  kitchen,  without 
even  darkening.  Now  we  have  no  | 
trouble  whatever  and  no  injury  to 
meat.  Of  course,  we  watched  our  meat, 
as  past  experience  kept  us  on  our 
guard.  We  have  a  new  supply  of  bags 
on  hand  from  this  year's  lime. 

For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  used 
an  open  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  to 
smoke  our  meat.  We  hang  the  meat 
well  up  the  chimney,  and  use  wood- 
house  chips,  sawdust,  old  stumps,  corn- 
cobs, etc.  We  try  to  keep  the  fire 
smouldering.  The  floor  in  the  fireplace 
is  of  brick,  with  a  stone  hearth.  We 
try  to  have  a  smoke  going  on  still 
days,  to  eliminate  danger  of  fire  to 
building.  In  case  much  wind  arises, 
we  cover  fire  well  with  wood  ashes. 
The  fire  goes  out  sometimes,  but  it 
does  not  take  long  to  start  a  new  one. 


get  everything  in  readiness— knives 
sharpened,  scalding  trough  set,  kettles 
and  cans  well  cleaned,  wood  split  and 
in  a  dry  place.  We  pay  50  cents  for 
the  use  of  the  scalding  trough,  and  it 
is  well  worth  all  it  costs,  because  the 
fire  can  be  built  under  it,  and  the 
water  can  be  kept  at  an  even  tem- 
perature while  scalding. 

About  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
fire  is  started,  and  by  daylight  the 
water  is  hot  enough.  We  aim  to  have 
it  about  150  degrees  F.  while  scalding, 
and  never  miss  a  scald.  So  many 
farmers  guess  at  the  temperature  of 
water,  and  the  result  is  that  much 
time  is  lost  getting  the  hair  off. 

Now  is  when  the  butcher  comes  in 
play.  He  oversees  all  the  work.  Last 
year  we  killed  three  hogs  that  dressed 
about  300  pounds  apiece.  As  soon  as 
the  last  pig  was  on  the  scaffold,  the 
first  was  ready  to  be  cut  up.  By  noon 
the  scrapple  meat  was  on  cooking. 
After  dinner  one  man  took  the  sausage 
meat  away  to  have  it  ground.  By 
3  o'clock  the  scrapple  was  made,  and 
at  4  the  lard  was  all  rendered,  and 
at  5.30  the  sausage  was  stuffed.  There 
were  four  of  us,  including  the  butcher, 
and  by  6  o'clock  everything  was  in 
order  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

This  method  of  butchering  is  quite 
different  from  the  way  we  did  it  years 
ago.  We  would  kill  one  day,  and  be 
two  or  three  days  getting  the  meat 
taken  care  of.  We  surely  prefer  the 
new  way  the  best. 


Uncle  Sam  is  the  champion  swine- 
herd; one-third  of  all  the  hogs  in  the 
world  are  kept  in  America.  This  year 
we  have  more  hogs  than  our  ten  near- 
est competitors  combined,  says  the  - 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 


R.  C.  U.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.— In 
this  vicinity  many  farmers  have  regu- 
lar butchers  come  on  a  certain  day  and 
do  the  butchering.    The  day  before,  we 


Tests  in  swine  feeding  at  the  Ohio 
Elxperlment  Station  show  that  pig» 
when  fed  on  corn  alone  make  costly 
and  slow  gains  as  compared  with  the 
more  up-to-date  methods  of  using  sup- 
plemental feeds,  such  as  tankage  or 
skim  milk,  with  corn. 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States 
was  taken  In  1790,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  George  Washington.  It 
related  solely  to  population. 


Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y.— Here 
are  a  few  tested  and  tried  recipes  for 
keeping  meat  for  later  use. 

To  sugar  cure  hams,  this  is  the  best 
recipe  I  ever  tried,  and  the  hams  are 
delicious:  For  50  pounds,  use  2  cupfuls 
fine  salt,  1  cupful  brown  sugar,  1  table- 
spoonful  each  of  ground  cloves,  salt- 
peter and  black  pepper.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, and  rub  hams  three  times,  with 
three  days  between,  using  one-third  of 
the  mixture  each  time.  Let  lay  a  week. 
Then  smoke  with  corncobs. 

A  brick  smoke  house  Is  the  safest. 
We  haven't  any,  and  usually  take  them 
to  a  neighbor's  to  smoke  while  they 
are   smoking  for  themselves. 

I  For  sausage,  use  40  pounds  meat, 
ground  fine,  %  pound  salt,  2  ounces 


Grow  More  Bushels 

With 

Less  Man  Power 

Lower  the  co«t  of  labor  by  mcreaaing  the  yield 
per  acre.    Now  b  the  time  to  use  GRO-ALL. 

Fertilizers  of  Character 

Farm  labor  is  high ;  getting  higher,  more  scarce.  But  the  farm- 
er's problems  are  daily  being  solved  with  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers. 
They  save  labor,  enrich  the  soil,  increase  yields,  increase  profits. 
Fertilize  for  larger  yields  if  you 
desire  prosperity. 

The  GRO-ALL  Fertilizers  are 
unsurpassed.  They  have  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  both  chemical 
and  physical  properties.  High 
standard  characteristics  distin- 
guish them  as  Fertilizers  of 
Character. 

Write  for  particulars  and  re- 
quest a  copy  of  our  booklet. 

THE  CENTRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Gettysbwg,  Pa. 


HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Baltimore,  Md* 


HtfriMekwg.  Va. 


AgenU  of  Character  Wanted  in  all 
Unoccupied  Territory 


/^ 
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IIBBRTTMARVEL 
BROOIJERS 


Marvel  Coal  Burner 

I  With  Liberty  Automatic  Reea- 
llator.     Prices,  $19.75  to  $24.75. 

'LIBERTY- MARVEL 
Ion  Burner 

BlUB 
FLAME 

Smokelete 

VfTtett 

lutomalle 

RcEulatloo 

PrlcH'S 

«10.50 

to  923.50 

INTER.CONVERTIBLE 

Any  coal  burning  outfit  can  be  oonvtrted  , 
into  an  Oil  Heated  Hover  by  inuoduclog 
the  Liberty  Marvel  Burner. 

Ask  for  partloulara 

UberiyStove  Co.ffilii'.aK'JS 


A  Good  Used  Car 

Come  to  the  Roman 

The  Roman  guarantee  tbe  lowest  prices 
In  the  country  for  a  good,  first-class, 
reliable,  used  car.  You  get  here  what  you 
want  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  are 
sure  that  the  car  you  get  Is  right. 

Our  Btocic  iB  now  complete,  every 
make  known  in  1919-1918-1917  models. 

1000  Autos  $300  up 

Send  today  for  our 
Catalog  B 

It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy^a  car  and 
wants  to  save  real  money. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

231  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


25Cords^aDav 

/  EMlly  8a  wc«  By  OMe  Item.  1 
Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cat.  Mak« 
big  profits  cutting  wood.    Cheap 
•M  easy  to  operate. 

OroWAIOCSAW 

DoM  10  man's  work  at  on*-t«ith  tb*  eoaC. 
Makw  work  easy.  Enjrinecftti  also  be  oaad  for 
nmnliis  pomps  and  other  maehlnery.    Saw 

— rlr '   Write  foronrkiwpffea. 

1(K-Y«ar  Gnaranfa. 

Ottawa 
ilfa.Go. 

tSWWoailL 


J^25^—  Closet 


More  com- 
fortable, healthful,  convenient. 
Takea  piaoe  ot  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  (erma  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
Ions,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  comfortable,  odorlees 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  yon 
want  it.  Don't  so  out  in  the  cold, 
boon  to  inTalids.  Endorsed  br 
health  ofBoiala  everywhere. 

Coarantoed  OdotloM 


I  kfllad  tiy  •  ebMBl- 

cal  in  waUr  ia  tb«  •oateio.r.  bap- 


Tb«  I 


tr  one*  •  month  •*  Mar  •■  aahai- 
for  estaloa  aod  prico. 

BOWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

Itm  IM*  •!«■..  BelraM.  MM. 

Aakaboat  Ro-San  Waakataad  aad 
Belltec  Bath  Tab.    . 
Mo  PhiSLlna  BaQQlf  ad. 


ra.  Bend 
Bta  for 


Agents  Wanted  ««Si 

•ample.  FRANK  MORRIMOVf 

le  Keyatone  Avenue,   Upper  D»rby,  P*. 

BUY aVflPS  Carman.  Cobbler,  Coin.  Oiant  BnitUr.  Oreaa 
rUIAIUCa  MounUin.  Hebron.  Ix>n|fellow,  Mon.T  Maker. 
Ifo-Blitht.  Ohio,  Queen.  Raleirh.  Roie,  Raieatt.  Six-Weaki. 
Wonder.     Other*.     C.  W.  FORD.    FISHERS,  N.  Y. 

PROTRCT  your  rlicbts.    Write  for  "Record  of  In- 
vention" which  contains  formn  to  entabllHh  evidence 
of  conception  of  your  Invention.     Prompt,  perronal 
•ervlce.   Prellmlnsrv  advice  without  charKe, 
J.  Reanejr  Kelly.  7Wx  Woodward  BldK.,Wa«h'D.  D.C. 

IF  YOU  WANT  "^p'^^^n^Tjr 

JOHN  J.  BLACK,  111  01.,  Cblppawa  FaUa,  Wis. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls : 

'Twas    the    night    before    Christmas, 

when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even 

a  mouse; 
The    stockings    were    hung    by    the 

chimney  with  care 
In    hopes    that    St.    Nicholas    soon 

would  be  there. 
You  ha^Le  heard  that  before,  I  know. 
Well  do  I  remember  our  nursery  book 
out  of  which  mother  read  it  to  us,  and 
later  we  read  it  ourselves.    It  has  only 
been  recently,  though,  th^  I  learned 
its  full    significance.      It    might    help 
you  in   remembering  a  little   history 
when  you  see  the  Dutch  St.  Nicholas 
coupled   with   Christmas.     New   York 
city,  you  know,  a  long  time  ago  was 
a  Dutch  settlement  called  New  Amster- 
dam.    The   Dutch   children    naturally 
celebrated    St.    Nicholas'    Day,    which 
came  on  December  7th,  somewhat  as 
they  did  in   the  old  country.     Before 
they  went  to  bed  they  put  their  wooden 
shoes    near    the    fireplace,    where    the 
generous  saint  could  readily  find  them 
to  leave  things  which  he  always  car- 
ried for  good  girls  and  boys.    But  you 
remember    the    history    book   tells    us 
that  the  English  captured  the  Dutch 
settlements  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  riv^r,  and  changed  the  name 
to  New   York.     This  naturally  meant 
that   EJnglish  children   soon   began   to 
celebrate  their  Christmas  Day,  which 
we  all  know  comes  on  December  25th. 
I  suppose  some  of  the  Dutch  children 
kept  on  celebrating  December  7th,  and 
maybe   they    had    two   Christmases    a 
year  if  they  had  some  English  friends, 
but  early  In  the  nineteenth  century  it 
is  said  the  children  were  singing  the 
poem  I  printed  first.    By  this  you  see 
St.    Nicholas    appears    at    Christmas 
time,   the    Dutch   wooden    shoes   have 
given  place  to  stockings,  and  December 
24th  was  the  night  before  Christmas. 
The  idea  of  having  a  tree  brought 
into  the  house  and  gaily  decorated  for 
the  holidays  comes  from  Germany,  and 
was  not  generally  known  in  England 
until  1848. 

You  can  see  from  these  facts  that 
the  truly  American  Christmas  celebra- 
tion is  a  mixture  of  several  older  ones, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  we  have 
such  a  good,  happy  time.  This  year 
we  can  all  rejoice  again  that  our 
brothers  are  back  home  from  their 
trip  over  seas  and  can  enjoy  the  day 
with  us.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  stores 
were  mostly  full  of  sleds  for  boys,  and 
all  of  us  wished  for  snow,  but  now  I 
see  automobiles,  flying  machines  and 
battleships,  built  boy  size,  for  playing 
outside,  and  I  am  wondering  whether 
snow  at  Christmas  means  as  much  as 
it  used  to. 

Wishing  all  of  you  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  Happy  New  Year,  I  am 
Your  friend, 

A  Christmas  "Cry-AU" 
Last  New  Year's  Day  I  made  a  vow 
that  every  day  from  then  till  now  I'l 
put  away  a  dime  or  so  that  thus  I'd 
have  a  little  dough  to  buy  rich  presents 
for  my  friends,  but  now  despair  my 
spirit  rends.  The  first  two  months  I 
saved  six  wheels;  the  money  seemed  to 
come  In  reels.  I  said;  "Old  man.  It's 
working  fine;  you've  stumbled  on  a 
Bilver  mine."    And  then  one  day  I  took 


a  spin  in  my  old  boat,  and,  coming  in, 
I  ran  a  splinter  in  her  spine;  the  tears 
I  shed  were  salty  brine.  The  black- 
smith said:  "You're  in  a  fix;  of  plunks 
'twill  cost  you  nigh  on  six.  You've 
sprung  her  wheelbase,  torn  her  hood; 
you  nearly  smashed  her  up  for  good." 
My  bank  account  was  minus  plus,  but 
what's  the  use  to  make  a  fuss.  To  pay 
the  bill  my  savings  went,  and  to  the 
task  again  I  bent.  Three  times  I  saved 
up  bits  of  tin;  each  time  I  had  to  blow 
it  in.  And  now  the  year  is  growing 
stale,  and  I  have  saved  no  Christmas 
kale.  Two  thousand  aunts  my  wife 
has  got,  and  each  of  kids  has  quite  a 
lot.  She  says  she'll  leave  me  if  I  can't 
buy  something  for  each  blooming  aunt. 
For  each  of  our  eleven  kids  she  wants 
to  buy  the  latest  lids,  and  shoes  for 
eight,  and  coats  for  ten,  and  for  my 
use  a  fountain  pen.  And  so  I  rave  in 
mad  despair,  and  walk  the  fioor,  and 
tear  my  hair;  in  deep  distress  my 
gray  head  bow  because  I  broke  my 
New  Year's  vow.  But  Christmas  time 
is  sure  worth  while;  let's  cheer  up,  all, 
and  for  a  while  forget  ourselves  and 
give  a  hand  to  help  our  fellow  man 
to  stand,  and  greet  old  Santa  with  a 
smile. — W.  E.  Vaplon,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College. 


A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PICNIC 

LOUISE   BOSWELL,    MD. 

I  am  going  to  Sunday  school  now.  I 
like  to  go.  We  had  a  Sunday  school  picnic 
at  our  church  September  Gth."  We  had  a 
good  time.  We  had  Ice  cream,  cake  and 
watermelons  free  to  eat.  The  ice  cream 
wag  good,  too.  We  played  horse-shoes  and 
croquet.  We  had  two  swings  up,  and  we 
had  a  good  time  on  them.  We  had  it 
all  day. 


ITTE 
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Big  Valne— Bi^  Sorplna  power.  A 
Immediate  Slupment.  Offer  in-  ^1 
duties  engine  on  sltids— ready  ^' 
to  ose.Llfe  vuarmiita«  MnUnit  defecU. 
LOW  PRICES^DIRECT 

Any  Bise— 2  to  80  K-P. — Station- 
ary, Portable  or  Saw-Rlir.  Now  book, 
Utaat  lilt  FRKE.-Ed.  U.  Witte.  Pres. 

WiiTE  Engine  Works 


2540  Oakland  Avanua 
2540  Cmplra  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Indoor  Closet  $10.85 

Have  a  warm.sanitary.odorless  toilet 
in  the  house  anywhere  you  want  it. 
The  Bennett  is  made  of  enameled 
steel  with  wood  seat  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Disinfects  automatically- 
Splendid  for  invalids.  Shipped  com- 
plete ready  to  operate,  all  chargea 

prepaid.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 
BE.NNETT  HOMES  (Equipnaent  Dept.) 

4B0  Main  St., N.  Toiiawanda,  N.  T. 

SLCORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BTOITBHIH.  It'*  KING  OF  Til  K>T  ODDS.  BsTei  moBer  ■■& 
baekafbc.  SenJ  )or  KKEK  catalog  No.  B  CI  Showia^  low  prid 
and  latest  impruvenients.     First  order  get^  agrency. 

rtiding  Sawiac  MacUaa  Co..  161  West  Harrison  St,  CMcai>.il|, 

Farmer  and  wife  first  of  Marcli. 

Small    farm;    two    In     familjr. 

Small   line  of  stock.     Practical 

Wife  general  houHekeeper,  care  of 

' ''   ' Good  home  to  the 

AfldreHo  ()pi'>or- 


WANTED 


all-around  man.      ..  ..^  „.  ..^.„.  , 

milk,  buttT  and  a  few  cliickens. 

right  parties.    Keferenoe  required.     ^..u.^.-o  wi-i-«.- 

tuniiy,  care  Pra'tioal  Farmer.  121  N.  7th  St  .  Pbila. 

paBliC   am4    UAiiCC    Where    life    Is   worth 
rAnnia  allU    nUinCa    living.      Moderate 
— — ^^^— ^^■^— — — ^—     nrlces  —  genial  cliuiBte 
—productive  lands.      For  Information  write, 
Statk  Boaud  o>'  AobicuLXuaK,  Duver.  Delaware 


>^" 


^Is  Saw  Cuts  85  Cords 
Off  Wood  in  OnejDay 


It  is  sbsolotely  fusrsntesd. 
—hundreds  in  daily  uss. 

Easily  docs  the  work  o( 
20  men  in  the  woods. 

Write  for  booklet 
"How  Dan  Ross 
cuts  40  cords      ^-   ■>   ■      ^      ,     -,,     -  , 

•  day."  ^^^^^i^^^^Wad^5 

QtfoUne  Wood  SaW 

One  man  can  handle  it  on  a  log  and 
%wO  men  can  Uft  it  from  log  to  log.  Will  -^ 
cut  40-inch  log  in  five  minutes.  ^  You  want  the  best  and  that  is ''WADES.** 
Get  it  now.  Savc^  money  by  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  and  enables  you 
to  make  a  good  profit  on  the  wood  you  selL  9  Write  for  prices  mod  our 
complete  catalogue  of  farm  implements. 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  11  W.  PRATT  ST.  BALTIMORE,  MD- 


Great  Opportunites  in 
Canadas  Maritime  Provinces 


V 


l;i 


's^i^mh 


>«  *>    w<^ 


^ 


'M 


■S-     --  ' 


— the  historic  scene  of  early  settlement  in  what  are  now  the 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island — may  today  be  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which  you  have 
been  looking.  Lying  out  into  the  Atlantic,  close  to  the  biggest 
markets  in  America,  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  port  in  the  U.S.  they 

Offer  Special  Advantages  to  the  Farmer 

fruit  raiser,  dairyman  and  market  gardener.  Land  of  ffreat  natural  fertility, 
in  many  cases  with  substantial  improvements,  may  be  bought  at  very  reason- 
able prices  from  farmers  who  aie  retiring  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fore- 
sight and  industry.  The  apple,  potato,  and  fodder  crops  of  these  Provinces 
are  world  famous,  and  modest  capital  will  here  start  you  on  the  highway  to 
success.  Industrial  cities  and  towns  afford  a  ready  market  for  produce  of 
the  farm,  and  near  at  hand  are  ocean  ports  awaiting  your  shipments  to  the 
great  centers  of  the  world.  If  your  present  conditions  do  not  assure  you 
of  the  success  you  desire,  investigate  what  these  Provinces  can  do  for  you. 
For  illuatrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Departxneat  of  bnaucrstion, 
Ottsws.  Caxuuls.  or 

,,  F.  A.  HARRISON 

200  North  Second  St.,  Harriaburg,  Pa. 

Oaaadiaa  GoramflMat  Agaat. 
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Tlu.  U  th«  farm  women's  own  d«p«rtment-/or  them  end  by  tbem.  It  i.  demoted  to  the  ducuMion 
•f Aoii".  of  eWdey  intere.t  to  STwomen  of  the  ferm  family.  The  Pr*cUc.I  Ff™"  '«Jft«»- 
^d  e«ecU-you  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  tpp.c.  under  di.cu.«on  but  al^  to 
^op^ri^toSc/for  future  di.cu..ions.  The  be.t  '"""P-bH.hed  herein  each  .«ue^U  be  awarded 
a  pr^e  of  one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.  A.ddre«. 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

plete  without  its  roses?  Tell  us  what 
treatment  you  have  found  gives  the  most 
blooms,  and  mention  some  good  varieties, 
not  forgetting  -the  climbers,  which  can 
be  bought  for  a  new  garden. 
G«(  >onr  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  do*»  not 
roach  ua  at  Uast  tS  daya  bmforo  thm  datm  of 
itaum,  it  will  6«  too  latm. 


Jan  r ART  15. — What  is  your  opinion  and 
practice  regarding  pets  such  as  canaries, 
cats,  rabbits,  etc.?  Do  you  keep  them 
for  pleasure  only,  or  make  them  show  a 
profit  by  raising  some  to  sell?  Tell  us 
as  best  you  can  in  250  words  how  you 
manage   them. 

rEBRUART   1. — What   flower  garden  Is  com- 


Christmas  Decorations  and  Favors 


Mr8.  E.  K.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.— At  glad 
Yuletide  let  us  bring  the  lovely  out- 
doors indoors;  then,  with  bright- 
blazing  fires,  we  may  have  our  full 
share  of  Christmas  cheer.  If  one  has 
an  open  fireplace,  branches  of  laurel 
or  hemlock  boughs  and  bitter  sweet 
berries  make  a  good  mantel  decoration. 
Then,  the  Christmas  tree  may  be  deco- 
rated with  bright  red  apples,  polished 
until  they  shine,  and  strings  of  pop- 
corn and  popcorn  candied  as  for  balls 
and  made  in  shapes  of  snowmen,  stars, 
etc.  Apples  cut  in  shapes  of  baskets, 
stem  end  up,  with  inside  scooped  out, 
are  nice  filled  with  hickory  or  butter- 
nut meats,  small  red  ribbons  tied  on 
handles  and  hung  on  tree. 

Wreaths  made  of  hemlock  or  pine 
boughs,  running  pine  or  laurel,  tied 
with  bows  of  red  paper  and  hung  in 
the  windows,  and  small  branches  of 
hemlock  or  laurel  and  any  red  berries 
which  grow  in  the  woods,  placed  across 
the  top  of  the  windows,  the  curtain 
rods  keeping  the  branches  in  place, 
make   a   cheerful-looking   window. 

Growing  plants  keep  Christmas 
memory  green,  either  for  gifts  or  at 
home.  Dress  the  Jars  In  bright-colored 
papers,  and  place  them  in  appropriate 
places  through  the  house. 

For  a  centerpiece  on  a  dining-room 
table,  a  pumpkin  cut  in  half,  inside 
scooped  out  and  edges  trimmed  thin 
and  scalloped,  with  a  bright  red  berry 
held  between  each  scallop  with  a  tooth- 
pick, makes  a  dish  for  holding  apples 
or  any  fruit  one  may  have.  Winding 
ground  pine  around  the  pumpkin,  and 
tucking  little  gift  jokes  underneath, 
each  tied  with  a  narrow  red  ribbon 
and  reaching  to  each  place,  where  a 
place  card  could  be  a  laurel  leaf  with 
a  name  pasted  on,  affords  much  merry- 
making with  which  to  start  a  Christ- 
mas dinner. 


home  decorations.  A  touch  of  some- 
thing green  here  and  there  certainly 
gives  a  home  a  holiday  appearance.  I 
like  to  have  my  home  cosy  and  clean, 
besides  an  ample  supply  of  goodies  on 
hand,  so  I  can  have  practically  a  holi- 
day this  season. 


Miss  M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.--A 
tree  for  the  children  during  the  Christ- 
mas season  adds  greatly  to  their  de- 
light- and  as  this  holiday  is  particularly 
dedicated  to  the  little  ones,  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  them  as  much  pleasure 
as  possible.  Often  the  older  children 
can  assist  in  trimming  the  tree.  As 
popcorn  strung  on  stout  cord  makes  a 
very  pretty  and  inexpensive  trimming, 
the  children  delight  in  doing  this 
Cranberries  and  animal  crackers  treated 
likewise  prove  very  effective  also. 
Queer  little  men  and  animals  can  be 
made  out  of  peanuts  and  toothpicks. 

Fasten  red  apples  and  golden  oranges 
here  and  there  on  the  tree.  Stars  can 
be  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  then  covered 
with  sandpaper  before  applying  a  coat 
of  gold  or  silver  paint.  Pretty  pic- 
tures of  our  Saviour,  the  holy  family, 
angels,  etc.,  can  be  cut  out  of  religious 
magazines  and  mounted  on  stiff  card- 
board. These  can  be  fastened  to  the 
tree  with  pretty  bits  of  ribbons. 

barge  stockings  and  cornucopias  can 
be  made  out  of  linen  or  any  similar 
material.  These  should  be  filled  with 
fruits  and  nuts  and  given  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  tree. 

Gifts  for  the  children  need  not  be 
expensive  to  give  them  pleasure. 

In  our  locality  we  never  have  to 
purchase  decorations  for  the  home,  as 
holly,  running  pine,  honeysuckle  pine 
and  cedar  trees  grow  near,  and  these 
can  be  arranged   quite  effectively  for 


Miss  E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Not 
only  does  it  seem  more  like  Christmas 
when  we  have  special  decorations  that 
day,  but  getting  the  decorations  ready 
adds  to  the  Christmas  spirit  and  the 
anticipation  of  pleasures  to  come,  since 
the  whole  family  will  enjoy  helping. 

In  our  "holiday  box"  we  save  the 
bright  papers,  ribbons,  cords,  seals  and 
cards  from  the  packages  of  one  season 
to  use  in  decorating  the  next,  as  well 
as  pictures,  magazine  covers  and  any 
appropriate  material  that  comes  to 
hand  during  the  year. 

Many  little  things  children  learn  at 
school  they  will  be  delighted  to  make 
for  the  home  festivities,  for  example, 
paper  chains,  the  links  of  which  are 
cut    from     the    above-mentioned    gay 
papers  and  festooned  from  window  and 
door  frame  tops  to  the  center  of  ceil- 
ing,  where  the  lamp  hangs,  trimmed 
with  evergreens  or  the  fun-provoking 
mistletoe,  which,  with  other  well-placed 
greenery,    lend    a    charm    that    well 
repays  the  trouble.     The  four-pointed 
"salt  cellars"  and  "love  boxes,"  made 
of  rather  stiff  white  paper,  decorated 
with   seals    or    flowers    cut   from    last 
year's  cards,  make  nice  favors  when 
filled  with   home-made  candies.     Also 
the  little  boxes  or  cylinders  on  which 
crochet  cottons  come  may  be  covered 
with  crepe   paper,   frilling  it  out    (by 
stretching)    at    top    and    bottom    and 
tying  with  gay  cord  or  ribbon,  to  make 
dainty  little  favors  for  the  table. 

Stars  cut  from  cardboard  and  covered 
with  tinfoil  are  pretty  hung  from  the 
boughs  of  the  Christmas  tree.  Clusters 
of  acorns,  walnut  shells,  etc.,  may  be 
gilded  for  ornaments,  and  wheat  or 
oats  heads  and  grasses  make  pretty 
"sparklers"  if  suspended,  heads  down, 
in  a  strong  solution  of  alum  and  water 
for  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  "passerby" 
and  hang  a  wreath  in  each  window 
and  a  few  festoons  on  outside  of  the 
house,  and  leave  the  shades  undrawn 
when  the  fires  glow  and  lights  gleam, 
since  it  is  pleasant  to  witness  the 
happiness  of  others.  Happy  Christmas 
to  all! 


main  part  of  tree  may  be  strings  of 
popcorn.  We  always  place  the  gifts 
on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  tree. 

The  only  decorations  in  our  dining- 
room  will   be  a  huge  home-made  red 
crepe  paper  bell  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
This  will  have  holly  ribbons  hanging 
down  to  the  table  "and  held  in  place 
by  a  large  dish  of  fruit.     Each  ribbon 
will  be  numbered,  and  when  pulled  on, 
a  small  gift  will  come  from  the  bell. 
These  are  to  be  some  kind  of  a  joke 
on  the  person  who  gets  them.    By  each 
plate  will  be  a  small  Santa  from  the 
10-cent  store,  pasted  to  a  crepe  paper 
basket  which  will  be  filled  with  walnut 
meats    and    peppermints    and    have    a 
number  which  will  correspond  with  the 
ones  on  the  ribbons.     We  have  always 
had  our  joke  presents,  and -they  never 
fail  to  cause  a  good,  hearty  laugh. 

Mrs.    E.    L.    H.,    Elkton,    Md.— We 
have  trimmed  many  a  tree  with  home- 
made   bags    of    candies,    oranges    and 
apples  for  ornaments.     We  made  our 
own   fairies   from   pretty   pictures   cut 
from  cards,  tissue  paper  chains  from 
colored   papers,  popcorn  strings,  balls 
of  the  fluffy  white  com,  acorns  gilded, 
and   balls   from   certain   trees  covered 
with    tinfoil.      The    prettiest   tree   we 
ever  had  was  the  least  costly.    We  se- 
lected a  good-looking  pine.    With  what 
money  we  could  spare  we  bought  red 
balls,  rather  small,  I   popped  a  large 
quantity  of  corn,  and  this  was  all  the 
trimming  necessary.    Instead  of  string- 
ing   corn,     we    fastened     it     on     the 
branches  by  means  of  wire  and  string 
[sticking  an   ordinary   pin   through   a 
grain  of  popped  corn  and  then  running 
it  into  the  soft  tips  of  the  branches  is 
easier. — Ed.],  just  one  grain  at  a  time. 
This  gave  the  appearance  of  tiny  white 
flowers,  and,  with  the  red  balls,  was 
beautiful.     One  of  the  children  made 
a  miniature  post-and-rail  fence.  .1  put 
cotton  down  under  the  tree  for  snow, 
set  the  fence  around  the  yard,  pasting 
a  small  strip  of  cotton  on  the  top  rail 
to  keep  up  the  snow  illusion,  also  set 
little  trees  around  the  yard  trimmed 
with    the    red    balls    from    wild    rose 
bushes,  and  the  whole  color  scheme  of 
red,  white  and  green,  was  more  than 
pleasing,  also  light  on  the  pocketbook. 
One  year  we  decorated  our  table  with 
a  small  Christmas  tree,  the  trimming 
being  ropes  of  tinsel  and  small  English 
walnuts  covered  with  tinfoil.     At  the 
close  of  the  dinner  these  walnuts  were 
taken  from  the  tree  and  given  to  the 
diners.     Upon  opening,  instead  of  wal- 
nut meat  were  found  Christmas  wishes 
written   on   slips   of  paper,  and   some 
tiny  chocolate-covered  mints. 
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Cirola 

The  Latest  and  Finest 
Portable  Phonograph 

There  are  approximately  1200  makes  of 
talking  uiachiues  on  the  market  today— 
but  only  one  "Cirola."  It  Is  the  largest 
talking  machine  in  the  world  in  the 
smallest  cabinet  (one  foot  square  and  six 
Inches  high  or  thick).  It  is  revolutionary, 
and  it's  appeal  is  so  strong  that  it  is  being 
bought  on  sight  by  thousands  in  the 
cities,  though  barely  a  month  old— it 
appeals  to  the  intelligence  because  it  has 
a  double  spring,  ffiiiooth,  silent  runnln" 


molor,  a  tone  arm  which  radiates  a  lou 
and  brilliant  tone  from  the  lid,  and  costs 


842.60,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  from  J50  to 
by  ontilttln 
k.    Are  s 
,  paynjen' 

ays  from  res  f, ^--r-  ,     „^ 

write  for  catalogue  or  instrument  with 


$100  by  omitting  all  unnecessary  wood- 
...  ^jjj * 

^ , ice 

lays  fromresponslble  people. 


work.'  Are  sold  for  cash  or  will  accept 
part  paynjent  down  and  balance  in  thirty 


out  delay  as  we  want  to  see  this  joyous 
entertainer  In  your  home  for  Christmas. 

CmOLA'DISTRIBUTING  CO..  In«., 

Diitributun  of  Cirol»-Phono(ira|)h 

2034)4  Colonial  Tnut  Bide  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Howard,  N.  Y.— Years 
ago  I  used  hemlock  branches  to  make 
wreaths  for  the  windows,  but  this  was 
not  a  very  satisfactory  way,  as  they 
had  to  be  made  new  each  year  and 
began  to  fall  as  soon  as  they  got  dry. 
I  have  bought  a  few  of  the  holly  ones 
from  the  10-cent  store  each  year,  until 
now  I  have  one  for  each  window  In  our 
house.  I  think  it  a  nice  plan  to  cover 
the  porch  posts  wl\'h  hemlock,  making 
a  sort  of  arch  at  the  door.  It  gives  the 
outside  of  a  house  a  Christmas  look. 

We  like  a  spruce  tree  best,  and  think 
one  decorated  in  white  looks  nicer  than 
one  with  a  lot  of  red.  We  always 
try  to  get  a  tree  three  feet  or  a  little 
taller,  make  it  solid  in  a  small  flat 
frame,  cover  this  with  cotton,  sprinkle 
with  bought  snow,  and  tip  the  ends  of 
all  the  branches  of  tree  with  a  kernel 
of  popcorn  on  a  pin;   then  near  the 


Mrs.   P.  C.  H.,  Complanter,   Pa.— 
In    order  to   dress   up   my   house   for 
Christmas   I   use  the  things  at  hand. 
I  go  to  the  woods  near  by  and  gather 
the    running    pine    some    time   before 
snow    comes,    and    keep    it    outdoors 
where  it  is  cool  till  the  week  needed. 
I   use  wire  for  foundation,  and  make 
a  wreath  for  each  window,  and  hang 
a  small  paper  bell  in  center  of  each. 
I  use  red  and  green  crepe  paper  with 
two   very    large    paper   bells    both    in 
living-room  and  dining-room,  and  give 
even  the  kitchen  its  little  bit  of  color 
and  a  bell.     The  papers  are  cut  into 
strips    about    two    inches    wide,    and 
fastened  to  walls  with  pins,  which  do 
not  mar  the  paper.    When  I  want  them 
to  meet  and  hang  the  bell,  I  use  one 
brass-headed  tack,  and  it  only  makes 
a  small  opening  in  paper  and   is  not 
noticeable  when  the  decorations  come 
down. 

For  table'  decorations  I  use  as  much 
red  and  green  colored  foods  as  pos- 
Hible,  and  always  have  a  little  pine 
tree  of  about  six  inches  in  height  in 
a  glass-lined  silver  dish.  Sometimes 
I  have  several  of  these  little  pine  trees 
about  the  house,  and  keep  them  till 
spring,  then  set  them  out  to  grow 
again.  All  this  work  can  be  done  In 
a  short  time,  and  It  does  not  muss  up 
the  rooms. 


YOU 


TRY  THIS 
RANGE  AT 
OUR  RISK 

OVER   100.000  IN   USE.      All  ipld  on 
.SO  DaJ*  *>••  TrUL.  Prelcht  pro- 

edd.  Demand  ffrowlng  amazingly. 
OOMwirea  deliSht*!*  with  reau^te. 
A  GBKAT^TUBL  SAVER. 
-r  WOBderhil  Baker.  Many  exoluaivo 
featarea-Odor  Hood,  oarrlea  all  ateam 
and  oookin*  odora  direct  to  ohiinney. 
Aak  Blf tor-perm Ita  •iftina  a'.ln-a  right 
in  range.  Modoat  Stone  Oyen  Bottom 
abaorbe  and  holdTheafc,  In  ''^^^•^I^^nAKVRVM 
thorough  baklna:.a  ««•!••!?•;•.  *JH,t5MJ£?"; 
Laat  for  years.  Yon  oan  boy  thia  wonderfnl  rang©  at 
wkoloaafe  prloea dlreai f roni  taotorr-our  only  •elHrig 

plan.    New  1»«0  *••««■  h*V'''"Sif°»-?«i  itdl 
loo  atyJea  to  aele«t  from. .  Eaay  oredH  ternw  it  do- 

aired.    Write  today  for  big  freo  «**»'°«1";l„^  .  ,^-, 

THE  IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  COMPAJHT 


UliD&R  WHAT  LUCKY  STAR  WAS 


It  is  claimed  that  cut  flowers  placed 
in  water  slightly  colored  with  laundry 
bluing  will  last  longer  than  If  placed 
in  clear  water. 
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Canning  Meat 

Now  that  butchering  time  is  here, 
thrifty  housewives  will  prepare  to  can 
a  part  of  the  meat  available  in  such 
,  abundance.  Pork,  beef,  veal  or  chicken, 
as  well  as  tenderloin  and  liver,  may 
be  canned  successfully  by  the  follow- 
ing method,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
school  of  home  economics  at  the  state 
college  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

Free  the  meat  from  the  bone,  prefer- 
ably, and  cut  it  in  pieces  of  such  size 
that  they  will  go  into  the  Jars  easily. 
Pack  the  raw  meat  solidly  into  tested 
clean  glass  jars,  filling  the  jars  to 
within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from 
the  top.  Sprinkle  over  the  top  of  the 
meat  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  for  each 
pint  of  meat.  Add  no  water.  Celery 
leaves,  onion,  pepper  or  other  season- 
ings may  be  added  if  desired. 


Place  on  the  jar  a  new  rubber  of 
good  quality.  Place  the  cover  on  the 
top  of  the  jar,  and  adjust,  but  do  not 
fasten,  the  upper  wire  clamp;  if  a 
Mason  jar  is  used,  partly  screw  on  the 
cover.  Place  the  jars  on  a  rack  in  a 
tightly  covered  container,  such  as  a 
wash  boiler  or  a  sap  bucket,  In  which 
there  is  warm  water  that  will  cover 
the  tops  of  the  jars  to  a  depth  of  sev- 
eral inches.  Sterilize  the  meat  by 
cooking  it  for  four  hours  if  In  pint 
cans,  or  five  hours  if  in  quart  cans, 
beginning  to  count  the  time  when  the 
water  around  the  jars  reaches  the  boil- 
ing point. 

.  A  steam  cooker  Is  particularly  con- 
venient for  this  process,  and  a  pressure 
canner  reduces  the  sterilization  period 
to  sixty  minutes  under  ten  pounds 
pressure    for    pint    cana 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  rtirectiona  for  making,  aa  well  aa  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterna  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allovt^ing.  When  ordering  >vrita  your  name 
and  addreaa  in  full,  state  the' number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  15  cents  for 

each      Address  PASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL,  FARMER,  PHIl^AD'A    PA 


0402 Ladies'    wnlst.      Cut    In   sizes    3n, 

88,  40  and  42  Inches  bust  mefl8ure.  A 
Blmple  and  conservative  design  Is  this  one 
with  a  neatly  bound,  button-trlromed  slash 
at   the  side. 

f>-4f>4. — Misses'  or  small  woraen's  dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  14,  10,  18  and  20  years. 
Pocltets  are  achieved  in  a  new  way  with 
the  aid  of  trimming  panels. 

04f»l Ladles'    and    misses*    blouse.      Cut 

in  sizes  34.  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  long  sleeves  may  flare  or 
mav  be  stitched  into  cuffs. 

f>.%OB. — Chllds  long-waisted  dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  2.  4  and  6  years.  The  plastron 
front   in    thit  case   narrows   Into  a   belt   at 

the  back.  ^       .        .         „     ^ 

0-4»7. — Child's  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  vears.  High  collared  and  comfort- 
able Is  this  smart  coat   of  wmil  velour. 


f>.'ll4. — Ladles'  one-piece  apron.  Cut  In 
sizes  3«;,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
An  attractive  collnrllne  is  the  dominant 
feature   of   this   practical    garment. 

»171. — iJidies  and  misses'  sltlrt.  Cut 
In  sizes  Hi  and  IS  years,  and  2«J,  28  and 
:U)  Inches  waist  measure.  Three  lower  wv- 
tltins  are  applied,  and  give  a  graceful 
tapering   effect. 

UtiV.i. — Ladies'  and  misses'  two-piece 
slvlrt.  Cut  in  sizes  1«;  and  IS  years,  and 
2(5,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist  measure. 
A  new  outline  Is  obtained  by  cutting  out 
sections  over  the  hips  to  provide  a  means 
for   pcK'kets. 

UHOU. — Ladles'  and  misses'  long-waisted 
dress.  Cut  In  sizes  10  and  IS  years,  and 
30.  38  and  4o  Inches  bust  measure.  .\  new 
wav  to  arrive  at  the  "wide-at-the-hips 
effect"    Is    shown    In    this    btvoming    nindol. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owins  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrata  as 
many  patterns  aa  we  would  lilie.  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timet 
a  year  a  quarterly  faahion  magafine  called—  Every  TVoman  Her  Own  Dressmalcer  — wb'ch 
illuatratea  hundreda  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinda  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
aend  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered 

we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  centa  postprid.     Address 

PASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PTACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A    WOMAX    IN    THE    CHURCH 

And  there  was  a  woman  In  the 
church. 

There  always  is— one  who  stands 
apart,  distinct,  different — in  the  com- 
munity but  not  with  it,  in  the  church 
but  not  of  it. 

The  woman  in  David's  church  was 
of  a  langorous,  sumptuous  type,  built 
on  generous  proportions,  with  a  mass 
of  dark  hair  waving  low  on  her  fore- 
head, with  dark,  straight-gazing,  deep- 
searching  eyes,  the  kind  that  impel 
and  hold  all  truanting  glances.  She 
was  slow  in  movement,  suggesting  a 
beautiful  and  commendable  laziness. 
In  public  she  talked  very  little,  laugh- 
ing never,  but  often  smiling — a  curious 
smile  that  curved  one  comer  of  her  lip 
and  drew  down  the  tip  of  one  eye.  She 
had  been  married,  but  no  one  knew 
anything  about  her  husband.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  church,  attended  with 
most  scrupulous  regularity,  assisted 
generously  in  a  financial  way,  was  on 
good  terms  with  everyone,  but  had  not 
one  friend  in  the  congregation.  The 
women  were  afraid  of  her.  So  were 
the  men.     But  for  different  reasons. 

Those  who  would  ask  questions  of 
her  ran  directly  against  the  concrete 
wall  of  the  crooked  smile,  and  turned 
away  abashed,  unsatisfied. 

Carol  was  very  shy  with  her.  She 
was  not  used  to  the  type.  There  had 
been  women  in  her  father's  churches, 
but  they  had  been  of  different  kinds. 
Mrs.  Waldemar's  straight-staring  eyjs 
embarrassed  her.  She  listened  silently 
when  the  other  women  talked  of  her, 
half  admiringly,  half  sneeringly,  and 
she  grew  more  timid.  She  watched 
her,  fascinated,  in  churh,  on  the  street, 
whenever  they  were  thrown  together. 
But  one  deep  look  from  the  dark  eyes 
set  her  a-flush  and  rendered  her 
tongue-tied. 

Mrs.  Waldemar  had  paid  scant  at- 
tention to  David  before  the  advent  of 
Carol,  except  to  follow  his  movements 
with  her  eyes  in  a  way  of  whlich  he 
could  not  remain  unconscious.  But 
when  Carol  came,  entered  the  demon 
of  mischief.  Carol  was  young;  Mrs. 
Waldemar  was  forty.  Carol  was  lovely: 
Mrs.  Waldemar  was  only  unusual. 
Carol  was  frank  as  the  sunshine;  Mrs. 
Waldemar  was  mysterious.  What 
woman  on  earth  but  might  wonder  if 
the  devoted  groom  were  immune  to 
luring  eyes  and  if  that  lovely  bride 
were  jealous? 

So  she  talked  to  him  after  church. 
She  called  him  on  the  telephone  for 
directions  in  the  Bible  study  she  was 
taking  up.  She  lounged  in  her  ham- 
mock as  he  returned  home  from  pas- 
toral calls,  and  stopped  him  for  little 
chats.  David  was  her  pastor;  she  was 
one  of  his  flock. 

But  Carol  screwed  up  her  face  before 
the  mirror  and  frowned. 

"David,"  she  said  to  herself  when  a 
glance  from  her  window  revealed 
David  leaning  over  Mrs.  Waldemar's 
hammock,  half  a  block  away,  doubtless 
in  the  scriptural  act  of  explaining  an 
Intricate  passage  of  Revelation  to  the 
dark-eyed  sheep — "David  is  as  good  as 
an  angel  and  as  innocent  as  a  baby. 
Two  very  good  traits,  of  course,  but 
dangerous,  tre-men-dous-ly  dangerous. 
Goodness  and  innocence  make  men 
wax  in  women's  hands."  Carol,  for 
all  her  youth,  had  acquired  consider- 
able shrewdness  In  her  lifetime  ac- 
quaintance with  the  intricacies  of  par- 
sonage life. 

She  looked  from  her  window  again. 
"There's  the — the — the  dark-eyes  Jeze- 
bel." She  glanced  fearfully  about  to 
see  If  David  might  be  near  enough  to 
hear  the  word.  What  on  earth  would 
he  think  of  the  manse  lady  calling  one 
of  his  sheep  a  Jezebel?    "Well,  David," 


she  said  to  herself  decidedly,  "God 
gave  you  a  wife  for  some  purpose,  and 
I'm  slick,  if  I  haven't  much  brains." 
And  she  shook  a  slender  fist  at  her 
image  in  the  mirror,  and  went  back 
to  setting  the  table. 

David  was  talkative  that  evening. 
"You  haven't  seen  much  of  Mrs.  Walde- 
mar, have  you,  dear?  People  here 
don't  think  much  of  her.  She  is  very 
advanced — too  advanced,  of  course. 
But  she  Is  very  broad,  and  kind.  She 
is  well  educated,  too,  and  for  one  who 
has  had  no  training,  she  grasps  Bible 
truths  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 
She  has  never  had  the  proper  guid- 
ance, that's  the  worst  of  it.  With  a 
little  wise  direction  she  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  our  church  and  a 
big  help  in  many  ways." 

Carol  lowered  her  lashes  reflectively. 
She  was  wondering  how  much  of  this 
"wise  direction"  was  going  to  fall  to 
her  precious  David. 

"I  imagine  our  women  are  a  little 
jealous  of  her,  and  that  blinds  them 
to  her  many  fine  qualities." 

Carol  agreed,  with  a  certain  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  and  David  continued  with 
evident  relish. 

"Some  of  her  ideas  are  dangerous, 
but  when  she  is  shown  the  weakness 
of  her  position,  she  will  change.  She 
is  not  one  of  that  narrow  school  who 
holds  to  a  fallacy  just  because  she  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  beginning.  The  elders 
objected  to  her  teaching  a  class  In 
Sunday  school  because  they  claimed 
her  opinions  would  prove  menacing  to 
the  young  and  uninformed.  And  it  Is 
true.  She  is  dangerous  company  for 
the  young  right  now.  But  she  is  start- 
ing out  along  better  lines,  and  I  think 
will  be  a  different  woman." 

"Dangerous  for  the  young."  The 
words  repeated  themselves  In  Carol's 
mind.  "Dangerous  for  the  young." 
Carol  was  young  herself.  "Dangerous 
for  the  young," 

The  next  afternoon  Carol  arrayed 
herself  in  her  most  girlishly  charming 
gown,  and  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  trepidation  in  her  heart,  she 
marched  off  to  call  on  her  Jezebel. 
The  Jezebel  was  surprised,  no  doubt 
of  that.  And  she  was  pleased.  E^-ery- 
one  liked  Carol — even  Jezebels.  And 
Mrs.  Waldemar  was  very  much  alone. 
However  much  a  woman  may  revel  in 
the  admiration  of  men,  there  are  times 
when  she  craves  the  confidence  of  at 
least  one  woman.  Mrs.  Waldemar  led 
Carol  upstairs  to  a  most  seductively 
attractive  little  sitting-room,  and  Carol 
sat  at  her  feet,  as  it  were,  for  two 
full  hours. 

Then  she  tripped  away  home,  more 
than  ever  aware  of  the  wonderful 
charm  of  Mrs.  Waldemar,  but  thanking 
God  she  was  young. 

When  David  came  In  to  dinner,  a 
radiant  Carol  awaited  him.  In  the 
rnffly  white  dress,  with  its  baby  blue 
ribbons,  and  with  a  wide  band  of  the 
same  color  in  her  hair,  and  tiny  curls 
clustering  about  her  pink  ears,  she 
was  a  very  infant  of  a  minister's  wife. 

David  took  her  in  his  arms  appre- 
ciatively. "You  little  baby.",  he  said 
adoringly,  "you  look  younger  every 
day.  Will  you  ever  grow  up?  A  min- 
ister's wife!  You  look  more  like  a 
little  girl's  baby  doll." 

Carol  giggled,  and  rumpled  up  his 
hair.  When  she  took  her  place  at  the 
table  she  artfully  snuggled  low  in  her 
chair,  peeping  roughishly  at  him  from 
behind  the  wedding-present  coffee  urn. 

"David,"  she  beeran,  as  soon  as  ho 
finished  the  blessing.  "I've  been  think- 
ing all  day  of  what  you  said  about 
Mrs.  Waldemar.  and  I've  been  ashamed 
of  myself.  I  really  have  avoided  her. 
She  is  so  old,  and  clever,  and  I  am 
such  a  goose,  and  people  said  tilings 
about  her.  and — but  after  last  nleht  I 
was  ashamed.     So  today  I  went  to  see 
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her,    all    alone   by    myself,    witliout   a 
gun  or  anything  to  protect  me. 

David  laughed,  nodding  at  ber  ap- 
provingly. "Good  for  >cu,  Carol,  he 
cried  in  approbation.  'That  was  line. 
How   did  you   get  along?" 

"Just  grand.  And  isn't  she  interest- 
ing'' And  so  kind.  I  believe  she  likos 
me.  She  kept  me  a  long  time,  and 
made  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  begged  me 
to  come  again.  She  nearly  hypnotized 
me;  I  am  really  infatuated  with  her. 
Oh,  we  had  a  lovely  time.  She  is  dif- 
ferent from  us,  but  it  does  us  good  to 
mix  with  other  kinds,  don't  you  thmk 
80?  I  believe  she  did  me  good.  I  feel 
very    emancipated    tonight." 

Carol  tossed  her  blue-ribboned,  curly 
head,  and  the  warm  approval  in 
David's  eyes  cooled  a  little. 

"What    did    she    have    to    say?      he 

asked  curiously.  ^   v.  i   „ 

"Oh     she   talked   a   lot   about  being 
broad,'  and  generous,  and  not  allowing 
environment  to  dwarf  one.     She  thinks 
it  is  a  shame  for  a— a— girl  of  my—; 
well,  she  called  it  my  'divine  sparkle, 
and   she   said   it  was   a  compliment-- 
anyhow,   she   said   it   was   a  shame   I 
should    be    confined    to    a   little    half- 
souled  bunch  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
Heights.    She  has  a  lot  of  friends  down 
town,    advanced     thinkers,    she    calls 
them— a  poet,  and  some  authors,  and 
artists,  and  musicians— folks  like  that. 
They    have    informal    meetings    every 
week  or  so,  and  she  is  going  to  take 
me.     She  says  I  will  enjoy  them  and 
that  they  will  adore  me." 

Carol's  voice  swelled  with  triumph, 
and  David's  approval  turned  to  ice. 

"She  must  have  liked  me  or  she 
wouldn't  have  been  so  friendly.  She 
laughed  at  the  Heights— she  called  it 
a  'little,  money-saving,  heart-squeezing, 
church-bound  neighborhood.'  She  said 
I  must  study  new  thoughts  and  read 
the  new  poetry,  and  run  out  with  her 
to  grip  souls  with  real  people  now  and 
then,  to  keep  my  star  from  tarnishing. 
I  didn't  understand  all  she  said,  but 
it  sounded  irresistible.  Oh,  she  was 
lovely  to  me." 

"She   shouldn't  have  talked  to   you 
like    that,"    protested    David    quickly. 
"She  is  not  fair  to  our   people.     She 
can  not  understand  them  because  they 
live   sweet,   simple   lives  where   home 
and  church  are  throned.    New  thought 
is  not  necessary  to  them,  because  they 
are    full    of    the    old,   old    thought   of 
training  their  babies,  and  keeping  their 
homes,   and   worshiping   God.     And   i 
know   the   kind    of   people   she   meets 
down  town— a   sort   of   high-class   Bo- 
hemia   where    everybody    flirts    with 
everybody    else   in    the   name    of    art. 
You  wouldn't  care  for  it." 

Carol   adroitly  changed  the  subject, 
and  David  said  no  more. 

The  next  day,  quite  accidentally,  she 
met  Mrs.  Waldemar  on  the  corner,  and 
they  had  a  soda  together  at  the  drug 
store.  That  night  after  prayer  meeting 
David  had  to  tarry  for  a  deacons 
meeting,  and  Carol  and  Mrs.  Waldemar 
sauntered  oft  alone,  arm  in  arm,  and 
waited  in  Mrs.  Waldemar's  hammock 
until   David  appeared. 

And  David  did  not  see  anything 
wonderful  in  the  dark,  deep  eyes  at 
all— they  looked  downright  wicked  to 
him.  He  took  Carol  away  hurriedly, 
and  questioned  her  feverishly  to  find 
out  if  Mrs.  Waldemar  had  put  any 
fresh   nonsense   inta  her  pretty   little 

head.  ,  tn     u 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  Dav  d 
began  going  around  the  block  to  avoid 
Mrs    Waldemar's   hammock.     Her  ad- 
vanced thoughts,  expressed  to  him— old 
and    settled    and    quite    mature— were 
only  amusing.     But  when   she  POured 
the  vials  of  her  emancipation  on  little, 
innocent,  trusting  Carol— it  was— well, 
David  called  it  "pure  down  meanness. 
She  was  trying  to  make  his  wife  dis- 
satisfied  with    her  environment,   with 
her     life,     with     her    very     husband. 
David's     kindly    heart    swelled    with 
unaccustomed    fury. 

Carol  always  assured  him  that  she 
didn't  believe  the  things  Mrs.  Walde- 
mar said- it  was  interesting,  that  was 
all.  and  curious,  and  gave  her  new 
things  to  think  about.  And  ministers 
families    must    be    broad    enough    to 


make  Christian  allowance  for  all. 

But,  curiously  enough,  she  grew 
genuinely  fond  of  Mrs.  Waldemar.  And 
Mrs.  Waldemar,  in  gratitude  for  the 
girlish  affection  of  the  little  manse 
lady,  left  David  alone.  But  one  day 
she  took  Carol's  dimpled  chin  in  her 
band  and  turned  ihe  face  up  that  she 
might  look  directly  into  the  young 
blue  eyes. 

"Carol,"  she  said,  smiling,  "you  are 
a  girlie,  girlie  wife,  with  dimples  and 
curls    and    all    the    baby    tricks,    but 
you're   a   pretty   clever   little   lady    at 
that     You  were  not  going  to  let  your 
darling    old    David    get    into    trouble, 
were  you?    And  quite  right,  my  dear, 
quite  right.    And,  between  you  and  me, 
I   like  you   far,  far  better  than  your 
husband."      She    smiled    the    crooked 
smile,    and    pinched    Carol's    crimson 
cheek.     "The  only  way  to  keep  hubby 
out  of  danger  is  to  tackle  it  yourself, 
isn't  it?     Oh,  don't  blush.     I  like  you 
all  the  better  for  your  little  trick. 


CHAPTER  V 
A  minister's  son 

"Centerville,  Iowa. 

"Dear  Carol  and  David:  — 

"I  am  getting  very,  exceptionally 
wise.  1  am  really  appalled  at  myself. 
It  seems  so  unnecessary  in  one  so 
young.  You  will  remember,  Carol, 
that  I  used  to  say  it  was  unfair  that 
ministers'  children  should  be  denied  so 
much  of  the  worldly  experience  that 
other  ordinary  humans  fall  heir  to  by 
the  natural  sequence  of  things.  I  re- 
sented the  deprivation.  I  coveted  one 
taste  of  every  species  of  sweet,  satanic 

or  otherwise.  ,    ^      t  i. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  have 
been  convinced  that  ordinaries  may 
dabble  in  forbidden  fires,  and  a  little 
cold  ointment  will  banish  every  trace 
of  the  flames,  but  ministers'  children 
stay  scarred  and  charred  forever.  I 
have  decided  to  keep  far  from  the 
worldly  blazes  and  let  others,  supply 
the  fanning  breezes.  For  you  know, 
Carol,  that  the  wickedest  fires  in  the 
world  would  die  out  if  there  were  not 
some  willing  hands  to  fan  them. 

"There   is   the   effect.     The   cause— 
Kirke  Connor. 

•  Carol,  has  David  ever  explained  to 
you  what  fatal  fascination  a  semi- 
satanic  man  has  for  nice,  white 
women?  I  have  been  at  father  many 
times  on  the  subject,  and  he  says: 
'Connie,  be  reasonable;  what  do  I 
know  about  semi-satanlcs?'  Then  he 
goes  down  town.  See  If  you  can  get 
anything  out  of  David  on  the  subject, 
and  let  me  know. 

"Kirke  is  a  semi-satanlc — also  a 
minister's  son.  He  has  been  in  trouble 
of  one  kind  or  another  ever  since  I 
first  met  him,  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  He  fairly  seethed  his  way 
through  college.  Mr.  Connor  has  re- 
signed from  the  active  ministry  now, 
and  lives  in  Mount  Mark,  and  Kirke 
bought  a  partnership  In  Mr.  Ives'  fur- 
niture store,  and  goes  his  troubled, 
riotous  way  as  heretofore.  That  is, 
he  did  until  recently. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  missed  my  rail- 
way connection,  and  had  to  lay  over 
for  three  hours  In  Fairfield.    I  checked 
my  suitcase,  and  started  out  to  look 
up  some  of  my  friends.    As  I  went  out 
one    door,    I    glimpsed    the    vanishing 
point  of  a  man's   coat  exiting  in  the 
opposite    direction.      I    started    to   cut 
across    the    corner,    but    a    backward 
glance  revealed  a  man's  hat  and  one 
eye  peering  around  the  corner  of  the 
station.      Was    I    being    detected?      I 
stopped    In    my    tracks,    my    literary 
Instinct  on  the  alert.     The  hat  slowly 
pivoted    a    head    into    view.      It    was 
Kirke  Connor.    He  shuffled  toward  me, 
glancing  back  and  forth  in  a  curious, 
furtive  way.     His  face  was  harrowed, 
his   eyes   bloodshot.     He  clutched   my 
hand  breathlessly,  and  clung  to  me  as 
to  the  proverbial  straw. 

"  'Have  you  seen  Matters?'  he  asked. 
"  'Matters?'  ,^     ^ 

"  'You  know  Matters — the  sheriff  at 

Mount  Mark.'  ^.  ^   t 

"I  looked  at  him  in  a  way  which  I 
trust  became  the  daughter  of  a  district 
superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 


"He  mopped  his  fevered  brow.  . 

"  'He  has  been  on  my  trail  for  two 
days.'  Then  he  twinkled,  more  like 
himself.  'It  has  been  a  hot  trail,  too, 
if  I  do  say  it  who  shouldn't.  If  he  has 
had  a  full  breath  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 

"'But  what  in  the   world 

"  'Let's  duck  into  the  station  a 
minute.  I  know  the  freight  agent,  and 
he  will  hide  me  in  a  trunk  if  need  be. 
I  will  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  enough 
to  make  your  blood  run  cold.' 

"Honestly,  it  was  running  cold  al- 
ready. Here  was  literature  for  the 
asking.  Kirke's  wild  appearance,  his 
furtive  manner,  the  searching  sheriff— 
a  plot  made  to  order.  So  I  tried  to 
forget  the  M.  E.  Universal,  and  we 
slipped  into  the  station,  and  seated 
ourselves  comfortably  on  some  egg 
boxes  in  a  shadowy  corner,  where  he 
told  his  sad,  sad  tale. 

"'Connie,  you  keep  a  wary  eye  on 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  1 
know  whereof  I  speak.  Other  earth- 
born  creatures  may  flirt  with  sin  and 
escape  unscathed.  But  the  Lord  is 
after  the  minister's  son.' 

"  'I  thought  It  was  the  sheriff  after 
you?'  I  Interrupted. 

•"Well,  so  It  Is,  technically.  And 
the  devil  Is  after  the  sheriff,  but  I 
think  the  Lord  is  touching  them  both 


up  a  little  to  get  even  with  me.  Any- 
how, between  the  Lord  and  the  devil, 
with  the  sheriff  thrown  in,  this  world 
is  no  place  for  a  minister's  son.  And 
the  rule  works  on  daughters,  too. 

"  'You  know,  Connie,  I  have  received 
the  world  with  open  hands,  a  loving 
heart,  a  receptive  soul.  And  I  got 
gloriously  fllled  up,  too,  let  me  tell 
you.  Connie,  shun  the  little,  gay- 
backed  cards  that  bear  diamonds  and 
hearts  and  spades.  Connie,  flee  from 
the  ice-cold  bottles  that  bubble  to  meet 
your  lips.  Connie,  turn  a  cold  shoul- 
der to  the  gilded  youths  who  sing 
when  the  night  is  old.' 

"  'For  goodness*  sake,  Kirke,  tell  me 
the  story  before  the  sheriff  gets  you.^ 
"  'Well,  it  is  a  story  of  bottles  on  Ice. 
"  'Mount  Mark  Is  dry.' 
"  'Yes,  like  other  towns.  Mount  MarK 
Is  dry  for  those  who  want  It  dry,  but 
It  is  wet   enough   to   drown  any   mis- 
guided  soul   who   loves   the   damp.     I 
loved   it— but,  with   the  raven,   never- 
more.   Connie,  there  is  one  thing  even 
more   fatal   to   a  minister's   son   than 
bottles  of  beer.     That  thing  Is  politics. 
If    I    had    taken    my    beer    straight    I 
might  have   escaped.     But   I   tried   to 
dilute  it  with  politics,  and  behold  the 
result:     My   father   walking   the   floor 
in  anguish,  my  mother  in  tears,  my  fu- 
ture blasted,  my  hopes  shattered.'^ 
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CRIMP   CUT 


Toppy  rmd  bag;  tidy 
rmd  tint,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidon — and — 
that  claaay,  practiced 
pound  crytal  gla»9 
humidor  with  apongm 
moiatener  top  that 
kmmpa  the  tobacco  in 
tuch  perfect  condition. 


PUT  it  right  up  to  Prince  Albert  to 
produce  for  you  more  smoke  hap- 
piness than  you  ever  before  collected  I 
P.  A/s  made  to  fit  your  smokeappetite 
like  a  glove.  It  has  the  best  flavor 
and  coolness  and  fragrance,  ever ! 

Just  what  a  whole  lot  of  joy  Prince 
Albert  really  is  you  want  to  find  out 
the  quickest  way  you  know  how!  And, 
put  it  down  how  you  could  smoke 
P.  A.  for  hours  without  tongue  bite  or 
parch.  Our  exclusive  patented 
process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch. 

Realize  what  it  would  mean  to  get 

set  with  a  joy'us  jimmy  pipe,  or  the 

papers  and  to  fill  'erup  every  once  and 

a  while.    And,  puff  to  beat  the  cards  I 

Without  a  comeback! 

Just  as  sure  as  you're  reading  this, 
P.  A.  will  hand  you  everything  you 
ever  yearned  for  in  tobacco  joy  1  Why, 
it's  so  good  you  feel  like  you'd  just 
have  to  eat  that  fragrant  smoke  I 


), 

j 
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R.  J.  Rcynoldf  Tobacco  Company,  Wintton-Salem,  N.  C 


"  'Kirke,  tell  me  the  story.* 

"  'Matters  is  running  for  re-election. 
I  do  not  approve  of  Matters.  He  is 
a  booze  fighter  and  a  card  shark  and 
a  lot  of  other  unscrlptural  things.  As 
a  Methodist  and  a  minister's  son,  I 
felt  called  to  battle  his  return  to  office. 
So  I  went  out  electioneering  for  my 
friend  and  ally,  Joe  Smithson.  You 
know,  Connie,  that  in  spite  of  my 
wandering  ways  I  have  friends  in  the 
county,  and  I  am  a  born  talker.  I 
took  my  faithful  steed,  and  I  spent 
many  hours,  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  selling  furniture,  decrying 
the  vices  of  Matters,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  Smithson.  Matters  got  his 
eye  on  me. 

*'  'He  had  the  other  eye  on  that 
office.  He  saw  he  must  make  a  strong 
bid  for  county  favor..  The  easiest  way 
to  do  that  in  Mount  Mark  is  to  get 
after  a  bootlegger.  There  was  Snippy 
Brown,  a  poor,  old,  harmless  nigger, 
trying  to  earn  an  honest  living  by 
selling  a  surreptitious  bottle  from  a 
hole  In  the  ground  to  a  thirsting 
neighbor  in  the  dead  of  night.  Plainly, 
Snippy  Brown  was  fairly  crying  to  be 
raided.  Matters  raided  him.  And  he 
got  a  couple  of  hundred  of  bottles  on 
jce.' 

•"Served  him  right,'  I  said  in  a 
Sabbatical   voice. 

"  'To  be  sure  It  did.  And  Matters 
put  him  in  jail  and  made  a  great  fuss 
getting  ready  for  his  trial.  I  had  a 
friend  at  court,  and  he  tipped  me  off 
that  Matters  was  going  to  disgrace  the 
Methodist  Church  in  general  and  the 
Connors  in  particular  by  calling  me 
in  as  a  witness,  making  me  tell  where 
I  bought  sundry  bottles  known  to  have 
been  in  my  possession.  Picture  it  to 
yourself,  sweet  Connie — my  white- 
haired  mother,  my  sad-eyed  father, 
the  condemning  deacons,  the  sneering 
Sunday  school  teachers,  the  prim- 
lipped  Epworth  Leaguers.  It  could 
not  be!  I  left  town.  Matters  also 
left — coming  my  way.  For  two  days 
we  have  been  at  it,  hot  foot,  cold  foot. 
We  have  covered  most  of  southeastern 
Iowa  in  forty-eight  hours.  He  has  the 
papers  to  serve  on  me,  but  he's  got  to 
go  some  yet.' 

"Kirke  stood  up  and  peered  about 
among  the   trunks.     All   serene. 

"  'I  am  nearly  starved,'  he  said 
plaintively.  'I>o  you  suppose  we  could 
sneak  into  some  quiet  joint  and  grab 
a  ham  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee?' 

"I  was  willing  to  risk  it,  so  we 
sashayed  across  the  street,  I  swirling 
my  skirts  as  much  as  possible  to  help 
conceal   unlucky  Kirke. 

"But,  alas.  Kirke  had  taken  just  one 
ravenous  gulp  at  his  sandwich  when 
he  stopped  abruptly,  leaning  forward, 
his  coffee  cup  upraised.  I  followed 
his  wide-eyed  stare.  There  outside  the 
window  stood  Matters,  grinning  dia- 
bolically. He  pushed  open  the  door. 
Kirke  leaped  across  the  counter,  and 
vaulted  through  the  side  window, 
crashing  the  screen.  Matters  dashed 
around  the  house  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
I — well,  consider  that  I  was  a  re- 
porter seeking  a  scoop.  They  did  not 
beat  me  by  six  Inches.  Only  I  wisl^ 
I  had  dropped  the  sandwich.  I  must 
have  looked  funny. 

"Kirke  flashed  behind  a  shed.  Mat- 
ters after  him,  I  after  Matters.  Kirke 
zigzagged  across  a  lawn,  dodging  from 
tree  to  tree — Matters  and  1.  Kirke 
turned  into  an  alley — Matters  and  I. 
Woe  to  the  erring  son  of  a  minister! 
It  was  a  blind  alley.  It  ended  in  a 
garage,  and   the  garage  was  locked. 

"Matters  pulled  out  a  revolver  and 
yelled:  'Now  stop,  you  fool;  stop, 
Kirke!'  Kirke  looked  back.  I  think 
he  was  just  ready  to  shin  up  the 
lightning  rod,  but  he  saw  the  revolver, 
and  stopped.  Matters  walked  up, 
laughing,  and  handed  him  a  paper. 
Kirke  shoved  it  in  his  pocket.  I 
clasped  ray  sandwich  in  both  hands, 
and  looked  at  them  tragically — sob 
element.  Then  Matters  turned  away 
and  said:  'See  you  later,  Kirke.  I 
congratulate  the  county  on  securing 
your  services.  Just  the  kind  of  wit- 
ness we  like — nice,  respectable,  good 
family  and  all.  Makes  it  size  up  big. 
you  know.  Be  sure  and  invite  your 
friends.' 


"For  a  second  I  thought  Kirke 
would  strike  him.  I  shook  the  sand- 
wich at  him  warningly,  and  he  an- 
swered with  a  wave  of  his  own — yes, 
he  had  his  sandwich,  too.  Then  he 
said  in  a  low  voice:  'All  right.  Mat- 
ters. But  you  call  me  in  that  trial, 
and  I'll  get  you.' 

"  'Oh,  oh,  sonny,  you  must  not 
threaten  an  officer  of  the  law,'  said 
Matters  in  a  hateful,  chiding  voice. 
He  turned  and  sauntered  away.  Kirke 
and  I  watched  him  silently  until  he 
was  out  of  sight.  Then  we  turned  to 
each  other  sympathetically. 

"  'Let's  go  back  after  that  coffee,' 
said  Kirke  bravely. 


"He  took  a  bite  of  his  sandwich 
thoughtfully,  and  I  did  of  mine,  try- 
ing to  eat  the  lump  in  my  throat  with 
it.  An  hour  later  we  went  oar  separate 
ways. 

(To  be  continued) 


Homespun  Yam  from  Ithaca 

A  high  oven  and  a  high  sink  save 
the  back. 

Eat  more  lamb  and  encourage  the 
raising  of  more  sheep  both  for  food 
and  wool. 

No  sewing-machine  Is  foolproof. 
Keep  it  clean  and  well  oiled.  Ditto 
for  typewriters. 


No  house  should  be  without  a  porch. 
The  south  side  is  the  best  for  it. 
Glassed  in,  it  makes  a  winter  sun 
parlor. 

Ten  minutes  delay  at  each  meal 
means  half  an  hour  of  mother's  time 
lost  each  day — or  more  than  eighteen 
10-hour  days  in  a  year. 

The  second  rule  in  good  table  man- 
ners  is  to  accompany  the  food  with 
pleasant  conversation. 

This  is  a  time  of  year  when  the 
housewife  might  like  a  copy  of  the 
state  college  bulletin  on  curing  meats. 
Ask  for  F.  119.  You  can  get  it  by 
addressing  your  request  to  the  state 
college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


e 
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Will  the  livestock  producer  benefit 
by  the  proposed  Kenyon  and 

Kendrick  bills? 

Practical  men  in  the  industry  at  a  hearing  in  Washington,  say  NO 


Down  in  Washington,  as  you  know, 
they  are  considering  a  plan  of  licens- 
ing the  packing  industry  and  putting 
it  under  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
ment official — 

A  political  appointee  with  the  power 
to  experiment  as  he  chooses  with 
this  vital  business. 


How  will  your  brother  stockmen  and 

feeders  like  that? 

Recently  a  number  of  them  went  to 

Washington   to   give   their   opinions. 

What  follows  is  a  fair  sample  of  their 

testimony: 

Robert  J.  Kleberg,  Livestock  Producer, 

Kingsville,  Texas,  testified  that — 

"I  contend  and  believe  that  the  producer 
of  livestock  who  conducts  his  business 
properly  has  nothing  whatever  to  fear 
from  the  packers.  He  needs  the  packers 
to  prepare  his  product  for  the  market  and 
to  distribute  it.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
packers,  the  production  of  livestock 
could  not  exist  as  an  industry.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  licensing  system 
and  the  talcing  of  the  stock  yards  away 
from  the  packers  and  the  taking  of  the 
refrigerator  cars  away  from  them,  the 
ownership  away  from  these  men  and  the 
management  away  from  them  is  going 
to  help." 

D.    B.    Zimmerman,    Cattle    Raiser, 

Somerset,  Pa.,  said  that — 

"I  believe  that  if  we  should  hamper  any 
of  the  packing  industries  at  the  present 
time  by  any  legislation,  we  would  be 
hurting  the  producers'  and  consumers* 
best  interests.  I  have  read  both  the 
bills  before  this  committee  which  pro- 
posed to  regulate  the  packing  industry 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
cattle  growers  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  meat  consumers." 


Horace    Wilson,    Washington    Court 

House,  Ohio,  stated  that — 
"The  objections  that  I  have  at  this  time 
came  from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of 
supervision  the  last  two  years  and  in- 
convenience we  have  been  put  to  when 
shipping  stock  or  feed  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  We  have  got  very  poor  serv- 
ice, and  on  the  average  it  took  double 
the  time  to  get  it  to  and  from  where  we 
wanted  it.  For  that  reason  I  am  op- 
posed to  government  control." 

J.  G.  Imboden,  Decatur,  Illinois,  tes- 
tified that — 
"I  am  opposed  to  the  bills  as  now  intro- 
duced. ...  I  think  the  discussing 
of  our  present  system  of  handling  will 
cripple  the  industry  to  some  extent.  .  , 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  bill  whereby 
either  the  producer  or  the  consumer  is 
benefited  by  it.  It  will  not  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  and  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  operating." 

Scores  of  similar  statements  from  the 
testimony  of  producers,  farmers  and 
feeders  all  over  the  country  could  be 
quoted  if  space  would  permit. 

*       «       * 

Do  you  want  the  packingindustry  under 
an  inexperienced  political  appointee? 
The  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 
packer  are  mutual.  If  radical  legis- 
lation should  upset  and  disorganize 
this  high  efficiency  of  the  packing 
industry,  the  producer  would  be  hit 
as  hard  as  the  packer.  • 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  packing  business 
will  be  materially  increased  by  such 
legislation.  The  packer's  profit — a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  all  , 
sources — could  not  take  care  of  such 
increases,  which  would  necessarily 
be  reflected  in  lower  prices  to  pro- 
ducers or  higher  prices  to  retailers. 


Swift  A  Company  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  summary  of  the  testimony 
of  the  livestock  prodacers  at  the  hearing  in  Washington.  Write 
for  a  copy.   Address  Swift  A  Company,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  oation-wide  organisation  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Meeting 


The    third    annual    meeting    of    the 
Interstate     Milk     Producers*     Associar 
tion,    in    Philadelphia.    December    1st 
and  2d,  was  a  wonderful  success  and 
in   keeping   with   the   growth   of   this 
farmers'    organization.      The    leading 
question  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
members  was  regarding  the  new  sell- 
ing plan  for  this  coming  year's  milk, 
but  after  it  was  clearly  explained  by 
Mr.  Allenbach,  the  vice-president,  and 
talked  over  between  delegates,  it  was 
considered    as    being    something    well 
worthy  of  a  trial.     Milo  D.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  National   Federation 
of  Milk  Producers,  who  gave  an  able 
address    outliniixg    the    national    milk 
situation,  spoke  very  favorably  regard- 
ing the  new  selling  plan,  and  ventured 
the    opinion    that    it   looks    as    if   the 
great    question    of    milk    surplus    has 
been  partly  solved,  and  he  will  watch 
the   working  out  of   the  plan  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.     Mr.  Allenbach 
will  fully  explain  this  plan  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Robert 
W.  Balderson,  showed  that   there  are 
now    nearly    11,000    members    in    186 
local  organizations,  and  that  approxi- 
mately   97,400    cows    are    represented. 
Fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  milk 
was  sold  through  the  association  dur- 
ing the  year  to  more  than  700  dealers. 
There  are  still  many  producers  in  the 
Philadelphia    territory,   however,   who 
are   not   members   of   the   association, 
and  renewed  efforts  will  be  made  this 
year  to  largely  increase  the  member- 
ship,   so    that    the    full    benefits    of 
organization  may  be  had. 

Monday  evening  a  banquet  was  held 
on  the  roof  garden  of  one  of  the  city 
hotels,  when  400  people  enjoyed  a  good 
meal  and  many  short  talks  from  the 
men  who  have  been  giving  their  time 
and  thought  to  the  milk  industry. 
E.  J.  Cattell.  the  city  official,  without 
whom  no  Philadelphia  banquet  would 
be  complete,  delivered  one  of  his 
characteristic  addreeses. 

At   the   morning    meeting   on    Tues- 


the    disbanding   of   the   United    States 
Food    Administration,    and    covers    a 
period  during  which  there  has  been  no 
governmental  regulation.    We  have  en- 
deavored  to    re-establish   the   industry 
upon    a    permanent    peace-time    basis 
and    to   retain    all    the   advantages   of 
constructive    policies    adopted    during 
the  war.     The  average  price  for  1919 
is    over    8  2-3    cents    per    quart   f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia,    or    about    Va    cent    per 
quart   more   than    in    1918.     This   ad- 
vance of  Vj  cent  a  quart  has  been  in 
the  face  of  unusually  warm  weather  in 
January,   February,   March   and   April 
and    abundant   summer    and    fall    pas- 
tures and  late  frosts  this  fall.     It  is 
therefore    no    mean    accomplishment. 
Conditions  have  been  so  abnormal  as 


to  realize  that,  collectively,  this  in- 
fluences greatly  the  price  we  receive. 
However,  we  have  seen  a  decided  im- 
provement every  time  this  matter  has 
been  brought  fairly  to  the  attention  of 
our  local  groups,  and  we  have  full 
confidence  of  still  greater  improve- 
ment for  the  future. 

For  the  last  nine  months  you  have 
all  received  monthly  letters  describing 
the  market  situation  and  giving  timely 
hints  or  discussing  pertinent  questions. 
The  response  to  these  has  been  so  gen- 
erous that  we  feel  that  they  have  more 
than    justified    the    expense.      If    you 
think  well,  they  will  be  made  a  per- 
manent   feature    of    our    work.      The 
officers  have  felt  that  for  general  dairy 
news  you  would   rather  turn  to  your 
favorite  farm  papers,  and  have  no  de- 
sire for  an  organization  monthly  maga- 
zine.   We  want  to  make  our  letter  so 
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kets  that  the  officers  hope  the  member 
ship  at  large  feels  that  this  price  rep- 
resents all  that  could  be  properly 
demanded,  though  we  all  fully  realize 
the  great  increase  in  production  costs 
and  our  present-day  labor  conditions. 
The  directors  have  been  called  to- 
gether six  times  during  the  year  to 
decide  the  important  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  price 
adjustments.  ,    .  j 

With   the  passing  of  the  Food   Ad- 
ministration, Dr.  King  was  appointed 


your  mail.  Then  you  will  not  forget 
it  Helpful  suggestions  in  regard  to 
improvements  in  the  form  or  substance 
of  the  letter  are  always  welcome. 

During  the  past  year  the  associa- 
tion has  been  asked  to  absorb  some 
more  of  the  producers'  organizations 
which  had  been  operating  in  the 
smaller  cities  in  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
ritory. We  now  have  a  direct  part  in 
adjustments  in  cities  like  Altoona, 
Harrisburg,  York,  Reading,  Allentown, 
Pottsville,  Bethlehem  and  Easton.    Nat- 


Financial  Kin,'.  Int.re.t,  a  ISy.ar  old  J.r,ey  now  on  off.c.al  tet  «'  Cr.,.fo«. 

Stock  Farm.  W^tche.ter.  Pa.     H*r  av.ragm  for  th»  »»v.n  month,  tyt  ha, 

b;n  running  825  pound,  milk  and  44  pound,  butfrfat  a  month 


At   the   morning    meeting   on    lues- 
H«v   nftPr  a  laree  number  of  delegates    milk  arbitrator  for  Pennsylvania  under 
day.  after  a  large  °"™";'^  "  f  .  .       the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  National 

had   visited  some  of  the  Philadelphia    ^^^^^^^   ^'^^^,  g^^^^  welfare  Commis- 
milk    platforms    and     plants    of    the 


dealers,  there  were  a  number  of  women 
present   representing   various  consum- 
ers and  several  ot  the  large  city  dealers. 
Prof.  Alva  Agee,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture of  New  Jersey,  delivered  an  able 
address   on   the   economic   features   of 
organization,     and     Dr.     Clyde    King, 
known  for  his  work  in  settling  milk 
price  disputes,  spoke  on  the  situation 
In    the    Philadelphia    district    at    this 
meeting,  so  that  the  three  sides,  pro- 
ducers,  consumers   and   dealers,    were 
given    the    best    kind    of    reasons    for 
present  conditions,  and  all  those  pres- 
ent seemed  to  see  the  justice  and  needs 
of  the  milk  industry. 

Tuesday  afternoon  Prof.  A.  A.  Bor 


Defense   (now  State  Welfare  Commis 
sion).      Lieutenant-Governor    McClain 
made  this   appointment   at  the  direct 
request  of  Governor  Sproul,  the  dealers 
and  producers  of  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia   having    united    in    an    appeal 
that  this  be  done.    The  retail  price  the 
past  year  has  been   14   cents  a  quart 
for  seven  months  and  13  cents  a  quart 
for  five  months.    Thus  the  retail  price 
In   and  around   Philadelphia  has   con- 
tinued to  be  lower  than  in  other  great 
metropolitan    areas    of    the    country, 
while  the  price  to  the  producer   has 
been    equal    to   that    elsewhere.      This 
condition,    so    favorable    to    the    con- 
sumers, is  directly  due  to  the  absence 
of  strikes  and  other  disturbanres  (save 
the   drivers'   strike  of  last  January). 
While  the  public  has  shown  its  appre- 
ciation   by   continuing  to   buy   freely, 
we  feel  that  much  greater  effort  should 
be  put  forth  to  bring  to  the  attention 


Tuesday  afternoon  troi.  a.  a.   «"'-    be  put  lortn  lo  oring  lo  luts  jmcunw" 

land     of   Pennsylvania    State    College,    of  our   consumers   the  relative  cheap- 
lana.    oi    renusy Philadelphia  in  com- 


spoke  of  the  problems  arising  on  the 
dairy  farm. 

F.  P.  Wllllts,  who  has  served  as 
president  of  the  association  for  the 
paBt  three  years,  and  who  was  re- 
elected again  this  year  by  the  board 
of  directors,  gave  the  following  as  his 
report  of  the  year's  work: 

The  annual  meeting  of  one  year  ago 
was  held  soon  after  the  armistice,  so 


ness  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  in  com- 
parison with  other  cities,  as  well  as 
the  food  value  of  this  life  element 
that  we  furnish  them.  To  this  end  a 
former  member  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  been  engaged  by  the 
association  and  the  distributors  to 
head  up  a  publicity  bureau  and  to 
co-operate  with  all  educational  and 
charitable  agencies. 

The  care  of  milk  while  In  our  hands 
does  not  receive  enough   attention  by 


Z\  r^lpoTt  :rf.;,s  .r;s"aArw,?h  ,  -.any  o?  ;ur  members:  who  seem  not 


urally  this  has  made  much  extra  work 
for  the  officers  and  has  added  to  our 
expense  without  at  present  adding  a 
corresponding  amount  to  the  commis- 
sions  received.     This   enlargement  of 
our  activities  has  been  a  great  safe- 
guard to  the  membership  at  large,  for 
the  price  In  these  cities  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  Philadelphia  situation 
at  all  times.    The  milk  for  these  points 
comes   right   out   of   the   Philadelphia 
shipping  territory,  and  a  corresponding 
price  must  be  maintained  in  them  at 

all  times.  ' 

Increase    m    membership    has    been 
fairly    satisfactory    during    the    year. 
We    now    have    10,500    paid-up    stock- 
holders.   Last  year  we  had  6000.     Our 
aim  for  1920  is  15,000,  for  there  are 
that  many  producers  within  the  Phila- 
delphia milk  shed,  and  every  one  out- 
side the  organization  weakens  its  effi- 
ciency by  just  that  mueh.     You  know 
it  and  we  don't  need  to  take  your  time 
preaching  about  it.    We  urge  you  with 
all  the  energy  that  we  have  that  you 
individually  do  your  part  in  this  mem- 
bership campaign.    Our  field  men  can- 
not get  these  membership  figures  for 
you;    it  must  be  done  in  co-operation 
with  local  effort  and  enthusiasm.    When 
we    have    been    Invited    to   come    Into 
certain    districts,    our    representatives 
have  too  often   found  no  one  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  day  to  take  them  around. 
Too  often  we  have  found  It  necessary 
to  go  back  again  and  again  to  get  an 
effective  organization  that  could  have 
been    perfected    the    first   visit.     Non- 


members  are  reaping  the  benefits   of 
orgaitization  without  lifting  one  finger 
to  help.    We  wish  to  impress  it  on  their 
minds   through   you    (for   we   take   it 
that  all  of  you   are  present  or   pros- 
pective   members).      The    government 
found  it  could  not  carry  our  war-time 
policies  without  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers, manufacturers  and  distributors, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Adminis- 
tration  refused   to   attempt   to   adjust 
prices  unless  the  farmers  had  an  ad^ 
quate  organization.    Can  we  not  depend 
on  each  one  to  get  just  one  new  mem- 
ber when  you  go  back? 

ACTING    TOGETHER   GETS   RESULTS 

In    co-operation    with    the    Pennsyl- 
vania   State    Grange,    the    Dairymen's 
League   and    Dairymen's    Co-operative 
Sales  Company,  we  have  proved  this 
year  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature and   any   other   like  body   will 
listen  to  farmers  if  they  will  all  get 
together  to  tell  it  what  they  want.   The 
legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring  all 
Babcock  test  operators  to  be  licensed 
and  their  glassware  inspected  by  the 
state,    and    a    law    providing    for    the 
Incorporation    of   co-operative   associa- 
tions of  producers.    There  were  two  at- 
tempts to  get  the  present  oleo  laws  re- 
pealed.   Both  were  unsuccessful,  though 
backed  by  suspiciously  strong  interests 
which     were    supposed    to    represent 

consumers.  ,       xt. 

Our  activities  In   helping  solve  the 
national    problems    of    farmers    have 
been  In  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  and  through  it  in  the  Na- 
tional   Board   of  Farm   Organizations. 
Special  mention  need  be  made  of  only 
one  matter — the  Capper-Hersman  bill — 
to  clearly  define  the  right  of  farmers 
to  organize  for  business  purposes.    This 
bill  needs  the  active  support  of  all  of 
us.     It  is  a  measure  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  organizations  to  give 
them  sufficient  liberty  of  action  to  cope 
with    the    tremendous    problems    that 
confront  us  today.     The  officers  have 
taken  an  active  part  In  having  it  intro- 
duced, attending  the  committee  hear- 
ing  and   testifying   as   to   our   experi- 
ence     In  this  connection  the   officers 
are  thankful  that  no  misguided  officios 
have  had  us  arrested,  as  were  the  offi- 
cers in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco  districts.     Happily, 
an  acquittal  in  every  one  of  those  cases 
will  serve  to  discourage  similar  prose- 
cution elsewhere. 

The  new  selling  plan  governing  sur- 
plus for  1919  has  been  briefly  explained 
In  our  last  letter,  and  our  vice-president 
win  discuss  It  later  this  morning,  so 
we  need  not  refer  to  it  here  except  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  a  regular 
supply  throughout  the  year.     The  hap- 
hazard producers  of  convenience  have 
been  repeatedly  warned.     The  member 
who  makes  no  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  surplus  need  fear  nothing  from  the 
new  arrangement.     Without  time  for 
details,  allow  us  to  urge  that  careful 
consideration  of  this  matter  will  show 
It  win  conserve  our  market  conditions 
as  no  other  method  that  the  directors 
have  had   put   before  them,   and   was 
adopted    to   take  care   of  the   present 
unusual  situation. 

FinaUy,  friends,  we  musi  now  make 
permanent    this    great    Ideal    of    co- 
operation, and  this  will  need  the  active 
support  of   everyone.     You   are  called 
here  to  elect  directors  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  board.      We  bespeak  for  them 
the  same  loyal  support  and  confidence 
that   has  been   given   us   In  the  past. 
Whatever  officers  they  may   elect  are 
but  your  servants.     When  their  terms 
are  up,  they  can  be  re-elected  or  not 
as  you  decide.    But  meanwhile,  fellow 
members,   let   us   go    forward .  for  the 
future  with  an  increasing  intensity  or 
that  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  to 
our  Ideals  which  has  brought  us  thus 
far      Just  as  President  Hull  told  the 
Michigan    MUk    Producers    the    other 
day  our  organization  after  three  years 
experience  has  nothing  to   fear   from 
outside  assault;  its  dangers  now  lie  In 
selfishness,    petty    jealousies    and     in 
apathy.    We  need  renewed  enthusiasm, 
for    discouragements    lurk    on    every 
side      We  need  courage  and   persever- 
ance, for  the  way  is  still  long  and  often 
wearisome. 
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Farm  Happenings 

AS    rOLD    BY    THE    BOSS 

Our  feeding  steers  were  purchased 
early  In  November,  and  are  now  on 
feed  for  the  winter.  The  cattle  weighed 
about  900  pounds  when  purchased  In 
the  market.  They  will  be  fed  about 
five  to  six  months.  Silage  and  cotton- 
seed meal  will  be  the  principal  feeds 
used.  Corn  stover  will  be  before  them 
most  of  the  time.  Some  corn  will  be 
used  during  the  last  two  months  for 
a  part  of  the  cattle. 


The  hogs  that  were  turned  into  the 
corn  field  the  latter  part  of  September 
have  done  a  good  job  of  harvesting. 
The  fall  has  been  wet  and  not  the  most 
satisfactory  season  for  "hogging  down 
corn."  The  hogs  have  cleaned  the  corn 
up  in  fine  shape,  and  very  little  has 
been  wasted. 

The  silo  has  been  opened,  and  silage 
is  being  fed  to  all  the  live  stock.  It 
is  of  a  splendid  quality,  and  the  live 
stock  should  do  well  on  it  this  winter. 


wool  was  full  of  burrs,  which  will 
mean  a  lot  of  seedy  and  hurry  wool 
next  spring.  It  will  have  to  be  sold 
at  a  discount,  and  then  the  farmer 
will  wonder  why  he  does  not  get  the 
top  price. 

One  of  our  cows  was  taken  sick  with 
milk  fever  last  month.  Prompt  at- 
tention by  a  veterinarian  got  her  over 
it,  and  she  is  in  good  shape  again. 


Most  of  the  brood  sows  have  been 
bred  so  that  the  pigs  will  come  during 
the  month  of  March.  It  seems  a  good 
practice  to  breed  the  sows  for  early 
spring  farrowing,  so  that  they  can  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage  on  forage 
crops  during  the  summer.    * 


The  beef  breeding  cows  have  been 
brought  Into  winter  quarters,  and  will 
be  kept  on  a  ration  of  corn  silage,  a 
small  allowance  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
some  corn  stover.  With  the  good  qual- 
ity of  silage  that  we  have,  the  cows 
should  come  through  the  winter  in  fine 
shape. 

Our  feeding  cattle  are  grade  Short- 
horns, mostly  two  year  olds.  They 
went  on  full  feed  better  than  any 
bunch  we  have  ever  fed.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  some  of  them  were 
consuming  about  60  pounds  of  sijage 
daily,  In  addition  to  2^^  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal  and  a  small  amount 
of  hay.  There  is  not  much  danger  in 
getting  them  off  feed  on  silage,  but 
they  should  always  clean  the  trough 
in  good  shape. 


Cattle  In  the  feed  lot  should  not  be 
neglected  about  salting.  It  Is  well  to 
salt  them  often,  even  though  only  a 
small  amount  is  given  at  one  time. 


In  one  of  the  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania a  farmer  decided  to  find  out  If 
there  was  anything  in  letting  the  hogs 
harvest  the  corn  crop.  Aftei*  he  paid 
all  necessary  expenses  Involved,  the 
hogs  paid  him  $1.84  per  bushel  of  corn, 
and  he  did  not  have  to  do  the  husking. 
This  Is  a  pretty  good  price  for  corn 
in  the  field.  There  would  be  less  corn 
to  husk  and  more  money  made  if  more 
farmers  followed  this  practice. 

The  early  lambs  are  coming.  They 
are  all  strong  and  healthy,  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  early  lamb  trade  In 
March  and  April. 

I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  recently  that 
were  good  individuals  but  did  not  get 
much  attention.  The  lambs  had  not 
been  docked,  and  were  In  -  a  filthy 
condition.  The  entire  flock  had  been 
In  a  field  that  was  full  of  weeds.    The 


The  hogs  put  in  the  cattle  feed  lot 
weighed  about  90  pounds  each.  They 
will  get  some  tankage  at  the  rate  of 
\i  pound  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
daily  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  addi- 
tional corn,  while  the  cattle  are  getting 
an  all-sllage  ration.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  require  additional  com, 
as  the  silage  was  made  from  mature 
com. 


A  Successful  Breeders'  Club 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  success- 
ful community  breeders'  associations 
of  the  country  is  located,  in  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia.  It  is  unusual  be- 
cause, Instead  of  fostering  the  breed- 
ing and  Improvement  of  a  single  class 
of  live  stock,  it  sponsors  the  improve- 
ment of  eight  breeds  and  classes  of 
live  stock.  The  excellence  of  such  a 
plan  is  that  duplication  In  work  and 
extra  expense  are  eliminated,  while  the 
society  is  really  standardizing  the  pro- 
duction of  pure-bred  live  stock  within 
Loudoun  county. 

Guernsey  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  Per- 
cheron  horses,  Berkshire  and  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs,  Shropshire  sheep  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  poultry  have  been  selected  In 
public  meeting  by  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  of  that  section  as  the  dom- 
inant breeds  of  the  county. 

The  Loudoun  County  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, organized  In  1916  by  joint 
efforts  of  the  county  agent,  a  pro- 
gressive banker  and  a  few  forward- 
looking  farmers,  has  grown  from  an 
original  strength  of  60  to  over  250 
active  members.  Through  its  manager 
it  purchases  and  sells  live  stock  for  Its 
members,  and  has  been  of  marked  In- 
fluence in  Improving  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  county  live  stock. 

Specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  believe  that  there  is  a 
fertile  field  for  the  formation  of  simi- 
lar live  stock  breeding  clubs  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  some  of 
the  leading  stock-producing  areas  four 
or  five  or  even  more  individual  breed- 
ers' clubs  now  exist,  whereas  one  gen- 
eral organization  saves  an  overhead 
cost  and  permits  of  the  hiring^  of  a 
paid  business  manager  as  in  Loudoun 
county. 


Dairy  Production 

H.  £.  COLBY 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  since 
the  close  of  the  war  about  the  demand 
for  dairy  cattle  on  the  part  of  the 
allies.  We  are  told  that  the  United 
States  must  supply  this  demand,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  urges 
that  every  good  grade  of  pure-bred 
dairy  cow  in  this  country  should  be 
retained  and  kept  at  work  producing 
milk  and  butterfat.  Every  organiza- 
tion that  will  stimulate  such  produc- 
tion should  be  encouraged.  This  In- 
cludes cow-testing  associations,  calf 
clubs,  pure-bred  bull  associations  and 
others  of  that  nature. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
owner  of  a  good  dairy  herd  to  sell  out 
or  to  reduce  his  holdings,  others  should 
take  advantage  of  his  offers  and  see 
to  it  that  the  good  cattle  are  put  into 
other  herds,  so  that  their  productive 
capacity  need  not  be  lost. 

One  way  in  which  the  dairy  farmer 
may  make  a  decided  saving  is  through 
better  care  in  handling  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts. There  is  a  decided  loss  in  the 
way  milk  and  cream  are  taken  care  of 
on  the  average  farm.  If  better  care 
would  be  exccised  here  there  would 
be  a  considerable  saving  for  the  pro- 
ducer. One  other  point  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration  Is  the  quality  of  the 
dairy  product.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  this  be  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate. A  little  carelessness  may 
prove  very  expensive,  and  the  largest 
profit  Implies  the  best  care  which  in 
tu-n  puts  the  best  product  on  the  mar- 
ket and  stimulates  the  greatest  demand. 

The  future  was  never  brighter  for 
the  dairy  farmer,  whether  the  matter 
of  breeding  stock  or  the  finished  prod- 
uct is  considered.  There  is  a  real 
demand  for  cattle,  and  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  is  constantly  growing. 
Prices  are  satisfactory,  and  the  only 
thing  that  remains  for  the  dairy 
farmer  to  do  is  to  use  greater  care 
and  produce  a  little  higher  quality  of 
goods. 


Nine  years  ago  the  Percheron  Society 
of  America  had  approximately  2800 
members;    now   it   has   almost   10,000. 


The  office  of  the  secretary,  H.  A. 
Martin,  of  the  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club 
of  America,  has  been  removed  from 
Gotham  to  Richland  Center,  Wis. 


A  veritable  flood  of  applications  for 
membership  In  the  club,  entry  and 
transfer  of  cattle,  advanced  register 
and  Inquiries  about  the  breed  have 
rolled  Into  the  office  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  since  the  fiscal 
year   commenced,   May   1,   1919. 


No  More  Seven-Day  Jersey  Tests 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club  it  was  decided  to  strike  out 
the  rule  that  provides  for  the  making 
of  seven-day  Jersey  records  of  milk 
and  butterfat  production.  Although 
this  rule  has  been  included  In  the  test 
rules  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C,  It  has  been 
seldom  used  in  recest  years,  and  was 
considered  an  obsolete  and  useless  form 
of  test  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
Jersey  breeders.  While  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  seven-day  test  was  an 
economical  or  "poor  man's"  test,  the 
reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  as 
a  good  seven-day  record  under  present- 
day  methods  requires  the  conditioning 
and  drying  off  of  a  cow  for  months  In 
preparation  for  her  record.  Records 
made  under  these  conditions  are  more 
expensive  than  year's  records,  and  very 
few  good  seven-day  records  can  be 
made  without  expensive  preparation. 

Thirteen  thousand  official  years'  rec- 
ords have  been  completed  by  Jerseys. 
No  other  breed  can  show  as  many  com- 
pleted years'  records.  The  average 
production  of  these  records  is  7932 
pounds  milk  and  424  pounds  fat.  This 
includes  cows  of  all  ages,  from  year- 
lings to  aged  animals  17.  18  and  19 
years  old.  The  average  production  of 
4500  aged  Jerseys,  cows  five  years  and 
over.  Is  9218  pounds  milk  and  487 
pounds  fat. 


Send  the  scrub  sires  to  the  butcher's 
block. 


n 


From   The 
Healthy  Dairy 

the  milk  truck  always  takes 
a  full  load.  As  soon  as 
disease  creeps  in  the  milk 
yield  will  show  it.  Cows 
that  do  not  milk  as  they 
should  are  usually  suffer- 
ing from  a  run-down  con- 
dition of  the  vital  organs 
of  production.  Medical 
treatment  is  needed  to  re- 
store health  and  vigor. 

KOW-KURE  is  the  best 
known  and  most  used  med- 
icine for  treating  the  "poor 
milker.**  It  is  unfailing  in 
the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  Barrenness,  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Af'^rbirth, 
Bunches,  Scouring  and  Milk 
Fever.  It  should  be  kept 
wherever  cows  are  raised 
for  profit.  KOW-KURE 
comes  in  60c  and  $1.20 
packages  at  feed  dealers* 
and    druggists** 

8mi  f«r  f ra*  tnatiM  «■  csw  Amsim, 
"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR" 

Daby  Awodatioa  Co.,    ImdmarSi;  Vt 


tlPPLEY'S  "^Zt^^T 

Mmmt    C Jr — t- 

iisB«— IB  r  ccovvoKcri- 

wiU  boU  bt>L  water  in  20 
Bin.  or  cook  25  bo.  feed 
in  2  houri  Will  beat  water 
In  Unka  200  ft.  away,  by 
attaching  pipes  to  water 
iacket;  will  beat  hoc 
Boaaaa.  pooltry  brooders. 
•tc  L'aed  by  23  8Ut« 
•tperimant  atationi.  Saras 
— ^,     »      .  IS   per  emit  of   fc«d   MIL 

WrlU  lor  free  eatalocua  of  Br»«der's  Soppllaa. 
R>Se.l*y    ManufMMiflrM   0«..   ar«rt*n.    III. 
htm  Vacfc  OSI— .  Ml  LIXrtf  Strat 


REQ.  P.  CHINAS,  BERKSHIRES,  C.  WHITES, 

LarKe  Htralna,  all  aKCS,  mated  not  akin.  Bred  sowa. 
Service  Ik)ani,  Lincoln  Hervlce  Backs,  Grade  Oiiern- 
aey  and  Holsteln  Calves.     Collies  and  Beagle  Pups. 

Send  itampfor  price*  and  CircMlari. 
P.  F.  HASIILTOM,  Cochnanvlll*,  Pa. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Fine  Kilts.  Orion  Cherrr  KlnR  breedlnR.  175  each, 
F.  U.    B.,   Albion.    Pa.     V\«,  two  montbs  old,  Jo« 
Rvan  breedlUK.  either  sex.  |25  eacb. 
John  R.  TlnmaoBS,  Erie  Co.,  E4lBbora.  P». 


»HA9IPMniRE»"  Bred  Gilts 

for  fall  farrow;  125  lb.  boars,  piga 
anv  nue.  free  circular. 
LCirrsT  LAWX  FARM.  Blrd- 
In-Hand.  Box  P.  Ljtnc.  Co..  Pa. 


A  REAL  BERKSHIRE  BOAR, 

S  months  old.  reglstere.!.     Breeding  the  bef>t.     Price 
ISO.    Send  check.    W.  F.  McSpasban,  Furnlaa,  Ps. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS   ?fl^'^,\?'.*"\Ii'' 

■  pigs,  both  sex. beat 
bloodline.  All  cholera  Immuned.  Write  your  wants. 
Price  right.  H.H.;Davl».  R.F.D1.  Mt.Vlctory.Ohlo. 

MtoMiMa  Mslasm  Umm,  NH  Nick  SU  miaMiMa.  P«. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Pkactical 
Farmeb." 
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A  warm  fleecy  lining 


an  all-rul 


•]• 


the  newU.Sl!Walrus 


ALL  the  warmth  and  convenience  of 
a  cloth-top  arctic — as  watertight 
and  easily  cleaned  as  a  rubber 
boot— that's  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus!  It's 
an  all -rubber  overshoe  — the  sort  that 
every  farmer  has  always  wanted. 

Snow-tight   and   water-4ight  in   every 

part,  the  U.  S.  Walrus  gives  complete  pro- 

•tection   for  the  roughest   sort   of  wear. 

Its  soft,  fleecy  lining  will  keep  your  feet 

warm  in  the  coldest  weather. 

You  can  wade  through  mud  and  slush 
all  day,  and  then  at  your  doorstep- 
Swish  ! — a  pail  of  water  or  a  rinse  at  the 
pump  leaves  the  U.  S.  Walrus  clean  and 
shining.  Every  trace  of  mud  is  quickly 
washed  off  that  smooth  rubber  surface. 

Then  snap  open  the  buckles — push  the 
U.  S.  Walrus  off  with  your  toe — and 
there  you  are  in  your  leather  shoes,  as 
clean  and  dry  as  when  you  started  out. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  of  this 
new  overshoe  are  backed  up  by  real 
strength.        Its  sole  consists  of  heavy  lay- 


ers of  the  finest  rubber.  At  every  single 
point  where  the  wear  is  hardest,  the  U.  S. 
Walrus  is  heavily  reinforced. 

Ask  your  dealer  to-day  to  show  you  a 
pair  of  the  new  U.  S.  Walrus.  Notice  the 
lining  of  thick,  soft  fleece — the  smooth, 
all-rubber  surface.  After  youVe  worn  a 
pair  for  a  day  or  so,  you'll  realize  why 
they're  fast  becoming  so  popular  with 
farmers  everywhere. 

Other  "U.  S."  models^all  built  for 

the  hardest  wear 

Whether  you  prefer  a  boot  or  a  bootee 
for  the  wet  season,  a  "rubber"  for  gen- 
eral use,  or  a  cloth-top  arctic — you  can 
find  in  U.  S.  rubber  footwear  exactly  what 
you  need.  Tough,  heavy  soles — special 
reinforcements  at  toe  and  heel — and 
always  the  highest  quality  rubber — these 
points  are  winning  U.  S.  rubber  footwear 
thousands  of  new  friends  every  year. 

Ask  for  U.  S.  Rubber  Footwear — it 
means  solid  wear  and  long  service  for 
your  money. 


"U.S.  "fioof* are  made  in 
all  sizes  and  styles  — 
Short,  Storm  King,  Sport- 
ing and  Hip.  In  red, 
black,  and  white. 

Ask  for 

U.  SrRUBBER.  FOOTWEAR 


'U.  S. "  Arctica — ^Madc  of  snow- 
tight  cashmerettc,  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Reinforced  where  the 
wear  is  hardest.  In  one,  two,  four, 
and  six  buckles,  all  weights  and 
sizes. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


